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Pbobablt  none  of  the  many  sweeping  judgments  to  which  Lord  Macaolay,  in  the  conrse  of 
his  career  as  critic,  gave  utterance,  has  met  with  such  general  acceptance  as  this  :  '  Homer 
it  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspeare  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first 
of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  orators,  than  Boswell  is  the  first 
of  hiographers.  He  has  no  second.  He  has  distanced  aU  his  competitors  so  decidedly  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  place  them.  Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere. '  Of  no  historical 
figore  hare  we  so  complete  a  portrait  as  of  the  author  of  BoMelas  and  the  father  of  En^ish 
Lexicography;  and  for  that  portrait  we  are  indebted  to  a  bumptious,  blatant,  bibulous 
Scotch  laird,  who  was  the  butt  of  the  satirists  and  the  gossips,  the  Peter  Pindars  and  the 
Piozzis,  of  his  own  time,  and  whom  eritics  and  editors  since  have  never  wearied  of  kicking. 
The  truth  is,  that  to  immortalize  Johnson,  Boswell  committed  suicide.  He  is  not  perhaps 
the  greatest,  but  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  of  literary  martyrs  :  not  more 
certainly  does  the  Indian  fanatic,  who  throws  himself  before  the  car  of  his  idol,  sacrifice 
himself  to  show  his  devotion  to  it,  than  did  Boswell  throw  away  his  reputation  in  order 
that  Johnson  might  receive  the  homage  that  he  believed  to  be  his  due.  Boswell  seems, 
throughout  his  whole  work,  to  be  telling  us  to  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that,  to  contrast 
the  great  sublime  he  draws  with  the  insignificance  of  the  artist.  He  does  this  unconsciously, 
no  doubt,  but  he  does  it  nevertheless ;  and  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  so  doing,  we 
should  pity  rather  than  despise  him.  We  should  be  grateful  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  Mr.  Hayward  for  placing  poor  Bozzy  upon  his  legs,  or  at  all  events  for  showing  that 
he  has  legs  to  stand  upon. 

The  idol  is  not  unworthy  of  the  devotion  of  the  idolater.  If  no  man  has  been  so  com- 
pletely portrayed  as  Johnson,  no  man  can  stand  portraiture  so  well.  Boswell  may  be  the 
greatest,  but  he  is  also  the  most  incontinent  of  biographers.  He  has  absolutely  no  sense 
of  propriety.  What  is  whispered  into  his  ear  in  the  closet,  he  shouts  on  the  house-top ; 
instinctively  and  on  principle  he  tells  all  he  knows,  good,  bad,  indifferent ;  he  seems  to 
have  a  positive  fondness  for  washing  dirty  linen,  his  own  as  well  as  other  people's,  in  public. 
So  he  gives  us  Johnson  in  state  dress,  in  undress,  in  no  dress  at  all ;  eating  at  Streatham 
till  the  perspiration  stands  in  drops  upon  his  forehead,  starving  himself  on  Good  Friday, 
signing  himself  Itnpransus  when  writing  to  Cave ;  sometimes  living  on  the  principle  of 
'claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  brandy  for  heroes,'  yet,  when  dying,  refusing  with  almost 
his  latest  breath  to  take  any  inebriating  sustenance ;  now  at  his  devotions  in  his  private 
room,  again  holding  his  own  in  wit  against  Burke  and  Reynolds  and  Langton ;  discussing 
public  affairs  with  the  King,  negotiating  the  sale  of  a  brewery,  or  caressing  with  ponderous 
playfulness  a  Hebridean  lady  by  the  hour  together.  No  man  was  so  compelled,  to  use 
the  delicate  phrase  of  Antoninus,  to  '  live  as  upon  a  mountain '  as  Johnson  ;  and  yet,  the 
more  we  know,  the  better  we  like  hiuL  You  may  smile  at  his  prejudices,  wonder  at  his 
superstition,  find  a  thousand  faults  in  his  style,  and  even  say,  with  M.  Taine,  '  His  truths 
are  too  true;'  bat  you  will  never  accuse  him  of  littleness  or  falsehood.  He  may  talk 
commonplace,  and  even  what  to  us  in  these  days  may  seem  rank  nonsense,  but  he  never 
cants.  He  may  fight  much,  but  he  always  fights  fair ;  he  does  not  scruple  to  use  the  horse- 
whip, and  even  the  tomahawk,  but  never  the  dagger  or  poison  of  the  secret  and  cowardly 
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a^HffUM^in,  You  may  call  him  a  bear,  bat  yon  must  also  say  that  he  ifl  a  gentleman.  It 
most  be  admitted  that,  if  ever  a  man  lived  conscientiously,  in  faith,  it  was  Samnel  Johnson. 
He  sought  to  do  everything  for  a  good  purpose ;  no  man  more  sincerely  lamented  his  coming 
short  of  the  ideal  he  placed  before  himself.  If  struggling  to  overcome  besetting  sins  is  a 
mark  of  the  true  Christian,  there  can  be  few  truer  Christians  than  Johnson. 

To  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  the  essential  nobility  of  Johnson^s  life  and  character,  one 
must  consider  the  difficulties  under  which  he  laboured  and  thought  If  he  was  a  Hercules, 
he  was  a  Hercules  in  fetters.  He  was  hampered  both  by  a  diseased  body  and  by  a  clouded 
mind.  Hereditary  disease,  aggravated  by  years  of  Grub  Street  life,  with  its  alternations  of 
unhealthy  poverty  and  still  more  unhealthy  luxury,  made  his  existence,  if  not  one  long 
disease  like  Pope's,  one  long  series  of  convulsions.  Melancholy  so  pervaded  his  mind,  that, 
to  use  his  own  expressive  language,  when  he  was  not  mad,  he  was  not  sober.  All  his  life  he 
was  haunted  by  the  two  worst  terrors  that  ever  enshrouded  the  soul  of  man — the  fear  of  death, 
and  the  fear  of  becoming  insane.  His  indolence,  in  a  man  of  his  conscientiousness,  consider- 
ing how  he  cursed  it,  as  well  as  how  it  cursed  him,  must  also  be  considered  a  disease. 
Company  ytzA  to  him  what  alcoholic  drink  is  to  other  men — a  means  of  getting  relief  from  the 
miseries  of  existence.  It  has  not  seldom  been  wondered  how  so  great  a  man  as  Johnson  could 
have  tolerated  so  little  a  man  as  Boswell ;  the  truth  probably  is,  that  he  could  not  have  lived 
without  a  Boswell  or  some  one  like  him.  Yet,  in  spite  of  physical  weakness  and  mental 
horror,  he  betrayed  no  moral  infirmity.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  savoured  of  the  morbid 
was  his  especial  detestation.  Poor  as  he  always  was,  very  poor  as  he  once  was,  he  never 
talked  or  wrete  cant  about  the  blessings  of  extreme  poverty ;  the  comforts  of  life  were  not  sour 
grapes  to  him,  simply  because  they  were  beyond  his  reach.  He  neither  sought  the  unnatural 
relief  of  opiates  or  stimulants  from  his  pains,  nor  did  he  hug  them  to  his  bosom  and  call  them 
pleasures,  nor  did  he  parade  them  in  print ;  he  simply  bore  them,  and  said  little  or  nothing 
about  them.  There  are  few  nobler  pictures  in  history  than  that  of  this  half-mad,  diseased, 
poverty-stricken  man,  scorning  to  seek  the  refuge  from  affliction  of  either  the  ascetic  or  the 
sensualist,  but  earnestly  preaching  the  gospel  of  fM;n$  sana  m  corpore  9ano, 

The  physical  and  mental  disabilities  under  which  Johnson  laboured,  prevented  him  from 
ever  attaining  that  patience  and  repose  which  mark  great  minds  of  the  highest  class.  He 
belongs  to  the  second  class,  the  non-ruminating  geniuses,  of  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  is  perhaps  the 
first — men  who,  as  Mr.  Rathbone  Greg  happily  puts  it,  'pounce  upon  ideas,  catch  bright 
glimpses  of  them,  have  them  written  on  their  souls  as  by  a  flash  of  light,  shoot  them  flying, 
awake  in  the  morning  and  find  them  there ;  but  never  create,  educe,  mould,  evolve  them.' 
There  is,  )>erhaps,  no  thinker  whose  judgments  upon  almost  everything  under  the  sun  are 
so  well  known  as  Johnson,  and  yet  who  dealt  so  largely  in  mere  assertion,  who  was  so  im- 
patient  of  contradiction  or  even  of  argument  Indeed,  Johnson,  in  this  respect,  belongs  to  a 
class  of  men  to  be  found  everywhere  in  this  country.  In  every  village,  you  will  find  an 
inglorious  but  by  no  means  mute  Johnson,  a  'stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase,' who  has 
decided  convictions  about  everything  and  still  more  about  everybody ;  who  from  the  most 
inadequate  data,  or  no  data  at  all,  rushes  at  conclusions  ;  who  does  or  at  least  says  nothing 
by  halves ;  who  declares,  not  in  haste,  but  in  cold  blood  and  with  gusto,  that  aU  men  are 
liars;  who  finds  no  halting-stage  between  saints  and  devils,  utter  stupidity  and  marvellous 
cleverness.  Of  such — surely  of  all  men  the  most  comfortable— whose  conversation  consists 
of  a  series  of  judgments,  most  of  which  are  based  upon  instinct,  Johnson  is  out  of  sight  the 
first,  both  because  his  judgments  are  most  happily  expressed — ^there  is  no  one,  the  '  deep 
danmation  of  whose  bah  1'  is  so  deep  as  his— and,  because  they  are  most  correct — Johnson's 
hypotheses,  more  than  most  men's,  have  been  justified  by  facta.  Johnson's  characteristio 
was  fidgetiness ;  but  in  him  fidgetiness  approaches  the  sublime. 

Of  all  the  judgments,  literary,  political,  moral,  which  he  passed,  those  belonging  to  the  two 
first  classes  are  of  least  value.  He  wofuld  not,  or  could  not,  take  the  trouble  to  judge  an  author 
by  his  whole  works ;  but  he  would  fix  upon  a  line  or  a  stansa,  and  build  up  a  criticism  eulo- 
gistic or  the  reverse.  In  politics,  he  has  been  called  the  Hercules  of  Toryism,  though  why, 
except  that  he  was  both  an  intellectual  Hercules  and  a  political  Tory,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  On 
the  contrary,  were  we  to  take  the  deacription  given  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  rival 
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political  parties  by  Home,  Johnson's  contemporary,  as  correct,  we  should  say  that,  by  83nn- 
pathy  and  disposition  at  all  events,  he  should  be  ticketed  as  a  Whig.  That  great  writer,  to 
whom  Johnson,  forming  his  opinion  upon  Boswell*s  Parliament  House  'clash,'  was  remark- 
ably and  indeed  absurdly  unfair,  writes  thus :  '  I  have  frequently  observed,  in  comparing  the 
conduct  of  the  amri  and  the  cowniry  party  (i.e.  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs),  that  the  former 
are  commonly  less  assuming  and  dogmatical  in  conversation,  more  apt  to  make  concessions, 
and  though  not,  perhaps,  more  susceptible  of  conviction,  yet  more  able  to  bear  contradiction 
than  the  latter,  who  are  apt  to  fly  out  upon  any  opposition,  and  to  regard  one  as  a  mercenary, 
dfsigning  fellow,  if  he  argues  with  any  coolness  and  impartiality,  or  makes  any  concessions  to 
their  adversaries. '  One  would  almost  say  from  this,  that  Johnson  had  sat  to  Hume  for  his  por- 
trait of  a  representative  not  of  the  court  but  of  the  country  party.  But,  in  truth,  Johnson  would 
probably  have  been  unable  to  give  reasons  for  the  political  fkith  that  was  in  him ;  he  used  a 
certain  jargon,  and  he  seems  to  have  in  time  talked  himself  into  a  certain  political  creed. 
But  it  is  for  his  moral  judgments  that  Johnson  will,  in  future,  be  chiefly  remembered.  There 
are  few  men  whose  moral  instincts  have  been  so  trustworthy  as  Ms,  and  who  on  that  account 
can  be  considered  such  good  guides  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Johnson — that  is  to  say,  Boswell's 
Johnson — the  autocrat  of  the  Literary  Club,  the  Mitre,  and  the  Streatham  dining-table,  as  a 
moraUst,  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Epictetus,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  whose 
object  is  the  maintenance  of  moral  health,  not  the  propagating  of  such  all-sustaining  princi- 
ples as  the  '  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,'  or  the  '  equal  freedom  of  all,'  and  who 
stand  to  moralists,  generally  and  perhaps  properly  so-called,  in  much  the  same  relation  that 
the  family  doctor  does  to  the  theorist  who,  by  some  discovery,  revolutionizes  the  whole 
practice  of  medicine.  Johnson  is,  indeed,  much  coarser  in  the  fibre  than  the  great  pagan 
moralists,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  being  an  Englishman ;  but  in  t3rpe  he  is  essentially 
the  same.  We  question  if  there  is  any  book  in  the  English  language  which  contains  so  many 
troly  '  good  advices '  regarding  the  conduct  of  life  as  BosweWa  Life  of  Johnson  ;  there  is  no 
social  subject,  from  the  taking  of  a  wife  to  the  drinking  of  a  glass  of  wine  or  the  settlement 
of  a  debt,  upon  which  Johnson  does  not  say  something  which  is  worth  attending  to,  and  in 
nine  cases  ont  of  ten  is  worth  acting  upon.  Nor  does  Johnson  more  love  good  sense  than  he 
hates  nonsense  of  all  kind.  Ilr.  Carlyle  himself  is  scarcely  a  more  formidable  opponent  cf 
nnveracity,  sentimentality,  afiisctation.  At  the  same  time,  no  man  was  more  impressionable 
than  Johnson,  more  capable  of  genuine  love,  and  also,  it  must  be  added,  of  genuine  hate. 
While,  for  artificial  grievances,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  fortune,  he  had  not  tears,  but  rather 
contempt,  none  could  weep  like  him  with  those  that  wept  over  such  real  sorrows  as  the  loss 
of  a  much-loved  friend  or  relation.  One  has  but  to  read  his  replies  to  Boswell's  fussy  letters, 
about  that  self-conscious  person's  own  difficulties  and  worries,  to  see  how  deep  and  minute  an 
interest  he  took  in  tho.afl'airs  of  one  who  had  actually  obtained  a  place  in  his  heart,  and  how 
sound  and,  above  all  things,  honest  an  adviser  he  could  be.  His  playfulness  and  gallantry 
where  females  were  concerned,  though  they  sat  somewhat  clumsily  upon  him,  were  thoroughly 
BEtoral  and  those  of  a  gentleman.  Naturally,  simply,  yet  heartily,  lived  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
MM  he  lived,  he  wrote.  And  if  veracity  and  freedom  from  all  kinds  of  affectation  constitute 
heroism,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  truer  hero  among  men  of  letters  than  Johnson. 

Aji  a  literary  man,  Johnson  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for  his  Dictionary,  a  piece  of  solid 
work,  which  no  one  but  himself  in  his  century,  at  least,  could  have  executed.  Few  people,  we 
suspect,  now  read  his  Ramblers  ;  and  in  course  of  time  they  will  probably  be  consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  oblivion.  Rasselas  still  holds  its  position,  and  for  honest  opinion  and  well- 
condensed  information,  if  not  for  delicate  criticism,  we  still  go  to  the  Lvves  of  the  Poets. 
In  all  probability,  Johnson's  poetry,  which  is  of  the  didactic  and  solidly  satiric  character,  will 
be  more  appreciated  when  the  popular  taste  again  inclines,  as  it  promises  to  do,  toward  that 
description  of  verse.  In  these  days  of  controversy  on  the  function  of  prayer,  such  lines  as 
these,  from  his  VanUy  of  Human  Wishes,  may  be  interesting : — 

'  Still  nUe  for  good  the  supplicating  yoic€p 
Bat  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice ; 
Safe  in  His  hand,  whose  eye  disoems  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer— 
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Implore  His  aid— in  His  decitions  rett ; 

Secnre,  whate'er  He  giyes.  He  gives  the  best. 

But,  when  a  tenae  of  sacred  Presence  fires. 

And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 

Ponr  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  min^ 

Obedient  passions  and  a  wHl  resigned : 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  Han  can  fll^ 

For  patience*  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill. 

For  faith  that,  panting  for  a  purer  seat, 

Counts  Death  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat— 

These  gifts  for  all,  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain. 

These  gifts  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain. 

With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  cannot  find.' 

Bat  it  was  in  Hs  conyersation  that  Johnson's  literary  power,  like  his  moral  excellence,  came 
out  The  presence  of  others  had,  as  we  have  said,  the  effect  upon  him  which  he  attributed  to 
wine,  and  which  cansed  people  in  his  opinion  to  drink  it — it  made  him  forget  the  pain  of  being 
a  man.  He  was  still  Hercules,  but  not  in  fetters.  He  thought  clearly,  but  not  in  agony  ; 
he  spoke  exactly,  but  also  freely.  Within  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  we  had 
almost  said  any  literature,  no  such  pointed  and  finished  sentences  are  to  be  found  as  many  of 
those  which  Johnson,  when  company  and  a  solid  dinner  had  removed  from  his  soul  the 
burden  of  his  self*consciousness,  gave  utterance  to  in  the  Mitre  Tavern  or  at  the  Streatham 
table.  Moreover,  his  sentences,  whether  spoken  or  written,  ponderous  in  expression 
though  they  were,  and  often  expressing  commonplace  sentiments,  weit)  carefully-finished  and 
in  every  way  conscientious  pieces  of  work  ;  and  Mr.  Craik  says,  in  our  opinion  with  perfect 
justice,  '  No  composition  at  once  so  uniformly  clear  and  exact,  and  so  elaborately  stately, 
measured,  and  sonorous,  had  proceeded  habitually  from  any  previous  English  pen.'  Even  in 
the  world  of  art,  therefore,  Johnson  ought  to  be  gratefully  remembered,  as  the  exponent  of  the 
secondary  rirtues  ;  as  reminding  us  that  elegance  is  admirable  as  well  as  simplicity,  that  art 
is  great  as  well  as  nature.  Morally  consistent,  Johnson  was  in  literature  characterized  by 
thoroughness  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  for  which  of  the  two  virtues  he  is  most  to  be 
admired  or  most  deserving  of  study  and  imitation  in  an  age  like  the  present,  when  we  seem 
to  have  too  little  time  to  be  either  scrupulously  sensitive  in  morals  or  scrupulously  exact 
in  art. 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL 


Tub  life  of  the  biograplier  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  essentially  nneventful  and  common- 
place. James  Boswell  was  bom  at  E<linbargh,  October  29,  1740.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Auchinleck  from  the  name  of  the 
family  estate  in  Ayrshire.  Lord  Auchinleck  would  appear  to  have  been  a  quiet,  shrewd 
Scotsman,  who  thought  that  his  son  James,  from  his  craze  for  great  men,  had  a  '  bee  in  his 
bonnet ;'  and,  according  to  a  popular  anecdote,  said  of  him  on  one  occasion,  'There's  nae 
hope  for  Jamie,  mon ;  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  g3rte.  What  do  you  think,  man  ?  He's  done  with 
Paoli,  he's  off  wi'  the  land-louping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsican  ;  and  whose  tail  do  you  think  he 
has  pinned  himself  to  now,  mon  ?  A  dominie,  mon,  an  auld  dominie  ;  he  kecpit  a  schnle  and 
cau*d  it  an  acaudemy.'  It  was  intended  by  James's  father  that  he  should  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  advocate ;  and  he  therefore  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  he  went  also  in 
1763  to  the  University  of  Utrecht.  The  same  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson. 
Having  spent  a  winter  at  Utrecht,  he  travelled  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ; 
and  at  Corsic^  through  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Rousseau,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  patriot  PaolL  He  published  in  1768  an  Account  of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of  General 
Pasquale  di  Padi ;  his  enthusiasm,  wliich  he  frequently  manifested  in  very  silly  ways,  for 
Corsican  independence,  gained  him  the  nickname  of  'Corsica  Boswell.'  In  1766,  Boswell 
became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  ;  but  though  he  subsequently  entered  at  the 
English  bar,  neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  England  was  he  successful  or  enthusiastic  as  a  lawyer. 
After  a  series  of  amours,  not  always  reputable,  of  which  we  have  an  amusing  account  in  the 
Letters  qf  James  Bosieell,  addressed  to  tlie  Rev.  W.  J.  Temple^  from  the  original  MSS.,  a 
posthumous  volume  published  in  1856,  he  married  in  1769  an  Ayrshire  lady,  named  Mont- 
gomery, by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  to  whom,  to  do  Bozzy  justice,  he  was  warmly 
attached.  In  1773,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  founded  by  Johnson,  and 
from  that  time  to  Johnson's  death  in  1784,  his  life  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  sage  whom 
he  worshipped,  and  may,  with  tnith,  be  said  to  have  immortalized.  He  accompanied 
Johnson  to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides  in  1773,  published  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 
in  1785,  and  in  1791  appeared  in  two  volumes  his  great  work,  his  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
Boswell  died  in  London,  June  19, 1795.  He  left  two  sons.  The  elder,  Sir  Alexander  Boswell 
of  Auchinleck,  Baronet,  was  bom  in  1775.  He  was  a  uian  of  great  geniality,  humour,  and 
cleverness.  Mr.  Lockhart  says  that  he  had  '  all  his  father  Bozzy's  cleverness,  good-humour, 
and  joviality,  without  one  touch  of  his  meaner  qualities  ;'  and  his  Songs  chiefly  in  tJie  Scottish 
Dialect,  which  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  which  includes  the  much-appre- 
ciated 'Jenny  dang  the  weaver,'  have  always  been  highly  popular.  Sir  Alexander  perished 
in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Stuart  of  Duneam  in  1822,  caused  by  some  miserable  newspaper  personal- 
ities. James  Boswell,  junior,  whose  notes  to  his  father's  work  are,  many  of  them,  highly 
valuable,  died  somewhat  suddenly  within  about  a  fortnight  of  the  death  of  his  brother.  He 
was  a  man  of  literary  taste,  as  shown  in  his  careful  edition  of  Malone's  Shakspeare,  in  twenty- 
one  Yolumes,  which  was  published  in  1821. 

Of  Boswell  not  much  need  be  said.  The  great  service  he  did  the  world  was  to  write  the 
Life  qf  Johnson,  and  that  service  is  so  great  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  si&B.    Let  us  also  say,  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  '  Boswell  wrote  a  good  book,  because  he  had  a 
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DEDICATION  TO  SIR»  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


Mt  Deab  Sir, 

Every  liberal  motive  that  can  actuate 
mn  Author  in  the  dedication  of  fais  labours,  con- 
curs in  directing  me  to  you,  as  the  person  to 
-whom  the  following  Work  should  be  inscribed. 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  of  a  contemporary,  mixed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  vanity  not  altogether  inex- 
cusable, in  appearing  ful^  sensible  of  it,  where 
can  I  find  one,  in  complimenting  whom  I  can 
with  more  general  approbation  gratify  those 
feelings  ?  Your  excellence,  not  only  in  the  art 
over  which  you  have  long  presided  with  un- 
rivalled fame,  but  also  in  Philosophy  and 
elegant  Literature,  is  well  known  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  will  continue  to  be  the  admiration 
of  future  ages.  Your  equal  and  placid  temper, 
your  variety  of  conversation,  your  true  polite- 
ness, by  which  you  are  so  amiable  in  private 
society,  and  that  enlarged  hospitality  wliich 
has  long  made  your  house  a  common  centre 
of  union  for  the  great,  the  accomplished,  the 
learned,  and  the  ingenious ;  all  these  qualities 
I  can,  in  perfect  confidence  of  not  being  accused 
of  flattery,  ascribe  to  you. 

If  a  man  may  indulge  an  honest  pride  in 
having  it  known  to  the  world  that  he  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  particular  attention  by  a 
person  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  whose  company  has  been  universally 
courted,  I  am  justified  in  availing  myself  of  the 
nstul  privilege  of  a  Dedication,  when  I  men- 
tion that  there  has  been  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted friendship  between  us. 

If  gratitude  should  be  acknowledged  for 
favours  received,  I  have  this  opportunity,  my 
de&r  sir,  most  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the 
many  happy  hours  which  I  owe  to  your  kind- 
ness,— for  the  cordiality  with  which  you  have 
at  all  times  been  pleased  to  welcome  me, — ^for 
the  number  of  valuable  acquaintances  to  whom 
you  have  introduced  me, — for  the  nodes  ca- 
ntgque  Dtdm  which  I  have  enjoyed  under  your 
roof. 

If  a  work  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who  is 
master  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  whose  appro- 
bation, therefore,  must  ensure  it  credit  and 
success,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  with  the 
greatest  propriety  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  who  was  the  intimate  and  beloved 
friend  of  that  great  man  ;  the  friend  whom  he 
declared  to  be  '  the  most  invulnerable  man  he 
knew  ;  whom,  if  he  should  quarrel  with  him, 
he  should  find  the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse.' 
You,  my  dear  sir,  studied  him,  and  knew  him 
well :  yon  venerated  and  admired  him.  Yet, 
hmiinous  as  he  was  upon  the  whole,  you  per- 


ceived all  the  shades  which  mingled  in  the 
grand  composition;  all  the  little  peculiarities 
and  slight  blemishes  which  marked  the  literary 
Colossus.  Your  very  warm  commendation  of 
the  specimen  which  I  gave,  in  my  Journal  of 
a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  of  my  being  able  to 
preserve  his  conversation  in  an  authentic  and 
lively  manner,  which  opinion  the  public  has 
confirmed,  was  the  best  encou^ragement  for  me 
to  persevere  in  my  purpose  of  producing  the 
whole  of  my  stores. 

In  one  respect  this  Work  will,  in  some  pas- 
sages, be  difiTerent  from  the  former.  In  my 
Tour,  I  was  almost  unboundedly  open  in  my 
communications,  and  from  my  eagerness  to  dis- 
play the  wonderful  fertility  and  readiness  of 
Johhson's  wit,  freely  showed  to  the  world  its 
dexterity,  even  when  I  was  myself  the  object 
of  it.  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  liberally 
understood,  as  knowing  very  well  what  I  was 
about,  and  by  no  means  as  simply  tmconsoious 
of  the  pointed  effects  of  the  satire.  I  own, 
indeed,  that  I  was  arrogant  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  tenor  of  the  rest  of  the  book  would 
sufficiently  guard  me  against  such  a  strange  im- 
putation. But  it  seems  I  judged  too  well  of  the 
world ;  for,  though  I  could  scarcely  believe  it,' 
I  have  been  undoubtedly  informed,  that  many 
persons,  especially  in  distant  quarters,  not  pene- 
trating enough  into  Johnson's  character,  so  as 
to  understand  his  mode  of  treating  his  friends, 
have  arraigned  my  judgment,  instead  of  seeing 
that  I  was  sensible  of  all  that  they  could 
observe. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
when,  in  one  of  his  leisure  hours,  he  was  un- 
bending himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the  most 
playful  and  frolicsome  manner,  he  observed 
Beau  Nash  approaching ;  upon  which  he  sud- 
denly stopped.  ' My  boys,*  said  he,  'let  us  be 
grave ;  here  comes  a  fooL*  The  world,  my 
friend,  I  have  found  to  be  a  great  fool,  as  to 
that  particular  on  which  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  speak  very  plainly.  I  have  therefore 
in  this  Work  been  more  reserved  ;  and  though 
I  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  have  still  kept 
in  my  mind  that  the  whole  truth  is  not  always 
to  be  exposed.  This,  however,  I  have  managed 
so  as  to  occasion  no  diminution  of  the  pleasure 
which  my  book  should  afford ;  though  malig- 
nity may  sometimes  be  disappointed  of  itf 
gratifications. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  friend, 
and  faithful  humble  servant, 

JAMES  BOSWJBLLb 

LONDOV,  April  20, 1791. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I  AT  ImI  Urflt^r  to  the  world  a  Work  wliich  I 
^tk\^  U^  |MrumUo«tt  and  of  which,  I  am  afraid, 
Inv  hi^h  «\|KK>UUon8  have  been  raised.  The 
%WKy  \4  iU  publioation  must  be  imputed,  in 
»  ^s\tMi«l«rabl<»  degree,  to  the  extraordinary  seal 
%Uu>h  ha«  bo«ii  ihown  hy  distinguUhed  penona 
iM  aU  t)uarl«ni  to  supply  me  with  additional  in- 
fvM'iuAliim  o«moorning  its  illuitrioui  subject, — 
r«>M'iuUiiig  in  this  the  grateful  tribes  of  ancient 
ii«ili\4iH«  1^  which  every  individual  was  eager  to 
IhiAtw  a  stone  upon  the  grave  of  a  departed 
lu'rxs  and  thus  to  share  in  the  pious  office  of 
fr««ilim  an  honourable  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. 

Tho  labour  and  anxious  attention  with  which 
I  havo  oulleoted  and  arranged  the  materials  of 
which  those  volumes  are  composed,  will  hardly 
b«  CKinooivod  by  those  who  read  them  with  care- 
less facility.  The  stretch  of  mind  and  prompt 
assiduity  by  which  so  many  conversations  were 
prosorvod,  I  myself,  at  some  distance  of  time, 
ouiitoniplate  with  wonder;  and  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest  that  the  nature  of  the  worlc 
in  other  respects,  as  it  consists  of  innumerable 
detached  particulars — all  of  which,  even  the 
most  minute,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  ascer- 
tain with  a  scrupulous  authenticity — has  occa- 
slonoil  a  degree  of  trouble  far  beyond  that  of 
any  other  species  of  composition.  Were  I  to 
detail  the  books  which  I  have  consulted,  and 
the  inquiries  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  by  various  channels,  I  should  probably  be 
thought  ridiculously  ostentatious.  Let  me  only 
observe,  as  a  specimen  of  my  trouble,  that  I 
have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  run  half  over 
Loudon  in  order  to  fix  a  date  correctly,  which, 
when  I  had  accomplished,  I  well  knew  would 
obtain  me  no  praite,  though  a  failure  would 
have  been  to  my  discredit.  And,  after  all, 
perhaps,  hard  as  it  may  be,  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
pristMl  if  omissions  or  mistakes  be  pointed  out 
with  invidious  severity.  I  have  alio  been  ex- 
tremely careful  as  to  the  exactness  of  my  quota- 
tions, holding  that  there  is  a  respect  due  to  the 
public,  which  should  oblige  every  author  to  at- 
tend to  this,  and  never  to  pn»ume  to  introduce 
them  with,  *  I  think  I  have  read,*  or,  '  If  I  re- 
member right,'  when  the  originals  may  be  exa- 
mined. 


I  beg  leave  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to 
those  who  have  been  pleased  to  favour  me  with 
oommunications  and  advice  in  the  conduct  of 
my  Work.  But  I  cannot  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations  to  my  friend  Mr.  Malone, 
who  was  so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  read  to  him 
almost  the  whole  of  my  manuscript,  and  make 
such  remarks  as  were  greatly  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Work,  though  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to 
mention,  that  upon  many  occasions  I  di£fered 
&om  him,  and  followed  my  own  judgment.  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  his  revision,  when  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  book  had  passed  through  the 
press ;  but  after  having  completed  his  very  la- 
borious and  admirable  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
for  which  he  generously  would  acc^t  of  no 
other  reward  but  that  fame  which  he  had  so 
deservedly  obtained,  he  fulfilled  his  promise  of 
a  long-wished-for  visit  to  his  relations  in  Ire- 
land, from  whence  his  safe  return  ^nidus  AUicU 
is  desired  by  his  friends  here  with  all  the  classi- 
cal ardour  of  Sic  te  Diva  potent  Cypri ;  for  there 
is  no  man  in  whom  more  elegant  and  worthy 
qualities  are  united,  and  whose  society,  there- 
fore, is  more  valued  by  those  who  know  him. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  think,  that  while  I  was 
carrying  on  this  Work,  several  of  those  to  whom 
it  would  have  been  most  interesting  have  died. 
Such  melancholy  disappointments  we  know  to 
be  incident  to  humanity,  but  we  do  not  feel 
them  the  less.  Let  me  particularly  lament  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Warton,  and  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Adams.  Mr.  Warton,  amidst  his  variety  of 
genius  and  learning,  was  an  excellent  bio- 
grapher. His  contributions  to  my  collection 
are  highly  estimable ;  and  as  he  had  a  true 
relish  of  my  Tour  to  the  Hebrides^  I  trust  I 
should  now  have  been  gratified  with  a  larger 
share  of  his  kind  approbation.  Dr.  Adams, 
eminent  as  the  Head  of  a  College,  as  a  writer, 
and  as  a  most  amiable  man,  had  known  Johnson 
from  his  early  years,  and  was  his  friend  through 
life.  What  reason  I  had  to  hope  for  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  venerable  gentleman  to  this 
Work,  will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to  me 
upon  a  former  occasion  from  Oxford,  November 
17,  1785:— 'Dear  Sib,— I  hasard  this  letter, 
not  knowing  where  it  will  find  yon,  to  UUnk 
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yoa  for  your  very  agreeable  Tour^  which  I 
found  here  on  my  return  from  the  country, 
and  in  which  you  have  depicted  our  friend  so 
perfectly  to  my  fancy,  in  «very  attitude,  every 
■cene  and  lituation,  that  I  have  thought  my- 
self in  the  company  and  of  the  party  almost 
throughout.  It  has  given  very  general  satis- 
faction ;  and  those  who  have  found  most  fault 
with  a  passage  here  and  there,  have  agreed  th«t 
they  could  not  help  going  through,  and  being 
entertained  with  the  whole.  I  wish,  indeed, 
some  few  gross  expressions  had  been  softened, 
and  a  few  of  our  hero's  foibles  had  been  a  little 


more  shaded ;  but  it  is  useful  to  see  the  weak- 
nesses incident  to  great  minds,  and  you  have 
given  us  Dr.  Johnson's  authority,  that  in  his- 
tory all  ought  to  be  told.* 

Such  a  sanction  to  my  faculty  of  giving  a 
just  representation  of  Dr.  Johnson  I  could  not 
conceaL  Nor  will  I  suppress  my  satisfaction 
in  the  consciousness,  that  by  recording  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  the  wisdom  and  wit  of 
'  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,'*  I  have  largely  provided  for  the  instruo- 
tion  and  entertainment  of  mankind. 

London,  A^^  20, 1791. 


>  See  Mr.  Halone's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  ^akxptox^ 


SUBSEQUENT   EDITIONS. 


Tm  Second  Edition  was  published  with  an 
advertisement  by  Mr.  Bos  well,  dated  July  1, 
IZda.  The  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  SUth 
Editions — the  last  dated  May  2,  1811— were 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Malone.  In  the  Advertisement  to 
the  third,  he  says  :  *  Several  valuable  letters 
iind  other  curious  matter  having  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Author  (Mr.  Boswell)  too  lat«  to 
be  arranged  in  that  chronological  order  which 
he  had  endeavoured  uniformly  to  observe  in  his 
Work,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  them  in  his 
Sec<md  Edition  by  way  of  Addenda,  as  commo- 
dioiuly  as  he  could.  In  revising  his  volumes 
for  a  new  edition,  he  had  pointed  out  where 
•ome  of  these  materials  should  be  inserted ;  but, 
unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  he 
waa  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  May  1795.  All  the  notes  that  he 
had  written  in  the  margin  of  the  copy  which 
he  had  in  part  revised,  are  here  faithfully  pre- 
served ;  and  a  few  new  notes  have  been  added, 
principally  by  some  of  those  friends  to  whom 
the  Author  in  the  former  editions  acknowledged 


his  obligations.'  In  his  Advertisement  to  the 
Fourth  Edition,  Mr.  Malone  says :  *  In  this 
edition  are  inserted  some  new  letters,  of  which 
the  greater  part  has  been  obligingly  communi- 
cated by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Yyse,  Rector  of 
Lambeth.  Those  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
oeming  his  mother  in  her  last  illness  furnish  a 
new  proof  of  his  great  piety  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  acceptable 
to  the  readers  of  this  very  popular  Work.  Some 
new  notes  also  have  been  added.*  In  his  Ad- 
vertisement to  the  Fifth  Edition,  Mr.  Malone 
says:  *Two  letters,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  several  new  notes,  have  been  added.'  Of 
the  sixth  and  last  edition  under  his  guidance, 
Mr.  Malone  states  that  great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  render  it  accurate  in  point  of  tjrpo- 
graphy;  and  that,  with  this  view,  the  entire 
Work  had  been  read  over  by  the  Author's  second 
son,  James  Boswell,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Several  new  notes  and  some  letters  had  been 
added ;  and  in  the  Index  '  many  new  articles 
had  been  inserted.' 


KOTE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EPITION. 

Every  effort  has  been  made,  by  the  careful  collation  of  the  best  editions,  to  render  the 
present  text  of  the  Lift  accurate.  Some  notes,  whicli  had  the  character  more  of  digression 
and  homily  than  of  explanation,  have  been  omitted,  and  others,  tending?  to  elucidate  the  text, 
hare  been  given. 


[  I  WISH  NO  OTHER  HERALD, 
KR  OF  MY  LIVING  ACTIONS 
)NOUR  FROM  CORRUPTION, 
NEST  CHRONICLER  AS  GRIFFITH.' » 

SHAKfiPr.ARK,  HtHfTf  VIIL 


hrile,  dated  Osiick  f n  Slcye.  September  80. 1773  :— *  Botwell 
which  I  think  conUins  so  much  of  what  I  uy  and  do,  aa  of 
A  a/aWstui  cknmidtr  is  Griffith." '— BoewcLU 


svl 


THE 


LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LLD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODUCTOBr. 

•^O  write  the  Life  of  him  who  excelled  all 
mankind  in  writing  the  lives  of  others,  and 
who,  whether  we  consider  his  extraordinary 
endowments  or  his  various  works,  has  hecn 
equalled  by  few  ii^  any  age,  is  an  arduous,  and 
may  be  reckoned  in  mo  a  presumptuous  task. 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  written  his  own  Life,  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  which  he  has 
given/  that  every  man^s  life  may  be  best  writ- 
ten by  himself ;  had  he  employ ed,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  his  own  history,  that  clearness  of 
narration  and  elegance  of  language  in  which  ho 
has  embalmed  so  many  eminent  persons,  the 
world  would  probably  have  had  the  most  per- 
fect example  of  biography  that  was  ever  exhi- 
bited. But  although  he  at  different  times,  in  a 
desultory  manner,  committed  to  writing  many 
particulars  of  the  progress  of  his  mind  and 
fortunes,  he  never  had  persevering  diligence 
eno>agh  to  form  them  into  a  regular  composi- 
tioiL  Of  these  memorials  a  few  have  been  pre- 
served ;  but  the  greater  part  was  consigned  by 
him  to  the. flames  a  few  days  beforo  his  death. 

As  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  en- 
joying his  friendship  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years ;  as  I  had  the  scheme  of  writing  his  life 
eonstaiitly  in  view ;  as  ho  was  well  apprised  of 
this  circumstance,  and  from  time  to  time  oblig- 
ingly satisfied  my  inquiries  by  communicating 
to  ma  the  incidents  of  his  early  years ;  as  I 
■foquired  a  facility  in  recollecting,  and  was  very 
aanduous  in  recording,  his  conversation,  of 
which  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  vivacity 
constitated  one  of  the  first  features  of  his 
dkaracter ;  and  as  I  have  spared  no  pains  in 
obUdning  materials  concerning  him  from  every 
quarter  where  I  could  discover  that  they  were 
to  be  found,  and  have  been  favoured  with  the 
■lost  liberal  communications  by  his  friends,— I 
flatter  myself  that  few  biographers  have  entered 

>  Ultr,  Na  M :    'Those  reUtions  are  commonly  of 
value,  in  Which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.'— 


upon  such  a  work  as  this  with  more  advantages, 
independent  of  literary  abilities,  in  which  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  compare  myself  with  some 
great  names  who  have  gone  before  mo  in  this 
kind  of  writing. 

Since  my  work  was  announce<l,  several  Lives 
and  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  most  voluminous  of  which  is  ono 
compiled  for  the  booksellers  of  London,  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  Knight,*  a  man  whom,  during 
my  long  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  I  never 
saw  in  his  company,  I  think,  but  once,  and  I 
am  sure  not  above  twice.  Johnson  might  havo 
esteemed  him  for  his  decent,  religious  demean- 
our, and  his  knowledge  of  books  and  literary 
history ;  but  from  the  rigid  formality  of  his 
manners,  it  is  evident  that  they  never  could 
havo  lived  together  with  companionable  ease 
and  familiarity;  nor  had  Sir  John  Hawkins  that 
nice  perception  which  was  necessary  to  mark  the 
finer  and  less  obvious  parts  of  Johnson^s  charac- 
ter. His  being  appointed  one  of  his  executors 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  taking  posaessiun  of 
such  fragments  of  a  diary  and  other  papers  as 
were  left ;  of  which,  before  delivering  them  up 
to  the  residuary  legatee,  whose  property  they 
were,  he  endeavoured  to  extract  the  substance. 
In  tuis  he  has  nut  been  very  successful,  as  I 
have  found  upon  a  perusal  of  those  papers. 


>  The  greatest  i>art  of  Ihii  hook  was  written  while 
Sir  Joha  IlAWkios  was  aiiivo ;  aod  I  avow  that  one 
object  of  my  slncture;t  was  to  make  him  feel  some 
compunction  for  his  ilhberal  treatment  of  Dr.  John- 
800.  Sioco  his  decease  I  have  suppressed  several  of 
my  reinaikn  \x\>on  his  woik.  But  though  I  would  not 
'  war  with  the  dead'  offensivtly,  1  think  it  necessary 
to  be  strenuous  in  defenu  of  my  illustrious  friend, 
which  I  cannot  be  without  strong  animadversions 
upon  a  writer  who  has  greatly  injured  him.  Let  me 
add,  that  thongh  I  doubt  I  should  not  have  been  very 
prompt  to  gratify  Sir  John  Hawkinx  with  any  compli- 
ment In  his  lifetime,  I  do  now  frankly  acknowledge 
that,  in  my  opinion,  his  volume,  however  inadequate 
and  improper  as  a  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  however 
discredited  by  unpardonable  Inaccuracies  in  other  re- 
spects, contains  a  collection  of  curious  anecdotes  and 
observations,  which  few  men  but  its  author  could 
have  brought  together.— Boswkll. 
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THE  UFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 


Mlowing  work,  u  ths  quantity  it  contain*  of 
Jahiuan'i  coiiTcrnticHi,  wbich  ii  uniiena]!; 
•ckDowlodged  to  have  becik  eminently  imtruc- 
tire  txA  entertaining ;  and  of  whicli  Uib  aped- 
mem  that  I  luve  given  upon  a  fonner  occaaion  ' 
h*TC  been  racdTed  with  to  mnch  approbation, 
that  1  have  good  grmuidj  [or  luppoiing  that  the 
vorld  vill  not  b«  indiflersnt  to  mure  ample 


nat  th«  conTtnatian  oF  a  celebrated  man, 
If  fail  talenta  have  bean  exerted  in  coDvenation, 
vfll  beet  di^Uy  hii  eharactei,  ii,  I  tnut,  too 
veB  ertablithed  in  the  Judgment  of  mankind 
to  ba  at  all  abaken  by  a  aneeriug  obeervation 
of  Ur.  Haaon,  In  hie  Atemoira  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
tmuAtad,  m  which  then  ii  literally  no  Life, 
bat  ■  mere  dry  narratiTo-  of  facts.  I  do  not 
think  it  wm  qnite  necsuaiy  to  attempt  a  de- 
pneiatkiD  of  what  ii  oniTenally  eitecmed,  be- 
csue  it  ni  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  immediate 
■bject  of  tbe  iogcnioot  writer'!  pen  ;  for  in 
troth,  from  a  man  >o  atill  and  w  tunc,  a*  to  [ 
be  eontented  to  pan  many-yean  ai  the  domeatio 
oompanim  of  a  aupenumuated  lord  and  lady,' 
nmTeTBtion  could  no  more  be  expected  than  1 
froin  a  Chinese  mandarin  on  a  ohimney-piece, 
or  the  tantaitic  Ggurei  on  a  gilt  leather  aereen.  ' 

If  authority  be  required,  let  as  appeal  to  ' 
Flvtareh,  the-  pi4noe  of  anoient  biograpben  : 
Oin  nui  tvifaurTBrnii  wfi^ir,  w^jrmi  iiuri 
ii}jim  ifnt  '  nmn'mi    ii-JJ  "■fiy^"  &f*x'' 

Iw'arii  fii}.).n  i  M^X"  tiffiinmfi,  rafmrdlug 

alwaye  in  tbe  meet  diitinguiihed  aoMevenient* 
that  men'i  nrtoea  or  vicea  may  be  best  die- ' 
eemed ;  but  Tery  often  an  action  of  imall  note, 
a  ihort  nying,  or  ■  jeat,  shall  diitinguiih  a  per-  ' 
■on'srtalebaTactermare  than  the  greatest  sieges  , 
or  the  moat  important  battles."  | 

To  this  may  be  added  the  tentdmeats  of  the 
wy  man  whose  life  I  am  about  to  exhibit ; — 

*  The  bosines*  of  the  biographer  is  often  to 
pass  aligbtl;  over  thoee  performaocea  and  inci- 
drat*  whioh  produce  Tulgar  greatneu,  to  lead  ' 
Um  thooghta  into  domeatie  priTaoiei,  and  dia- 
^■y  (ha  minnte  details  of  daily  life,  where 
•xterior  appendages  are  oast  aside,  and  men 
excel  each  other  only  by  prudence  and  by  rirtae. 
Tbe  account  of  Thnanu*  is  with  great  propriety 
ssid  by  it*  aatbor  to  have  been  written,  that  it 
Bi^t  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and 
*"■■""  character  of  that  mairi  cujia  in^niun 
Miiu  KripUt  sunt  olim  itvper 
whose  candour  and  genius  will  to 
time  be  by  his  writings  preserved  in 


■JMrast  1/  a  Toar  U  Kts  HiMdit,  publltbtd  in 


'  There  are  many  invisible  < 
which,  whether  we  read  as  inquirers  after  na- 
toia]  or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we  intend  to 
enlarge  our  science  or  increase  our  virtue,  art 
more  important  than  public  occurrences.  Thua 
Salliut,  the  great  master  of  nature,  has  not 
forgot,  in  his  account  of  Catiline,  to  r 
that  his  walk  was  now  quick,  and  again 
as  an  indication  of  a  mind  revolving  with 
violent  Gommotioa.  Thna  th*  Story  of  Melonc- 
then  aSords  a  striking  lecture  on  the  i  .duo  of 
time,  by  informing  us,  that  when  he  had  made 
an  appointment,  he  expected  not  oaly  tbe  hour 
but  the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that  tbe  day  might 
not  run  out  in  the  idleaaas  of  suspense  j  and  all 
the  plans  and  enterprises  of  Da  Witt 
of  lea*  importance  to  tbe  world  than  thftt  par* 
of  his  personal  character  which  reprei 
as  canfol  ol  bis.  health  and  negligent  -jt  hii 
life. 

'  But  biography  hat  often  becD-  allottcJ  1 
writers  who  seem  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about 
the  performance.  They  rarely  atEord  any  other 
account  than  might  be  collected  from  public 
papcn,  but  imagine  themselvei  writing  a  life, 
when  they  exliihit  a  chroiuilagical  series  of 
actions  or  preferments  ;  and.  have  «o  little  re- 
gard to  the  manners  or  behaviour  of  their 
heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of 


'a  real  d 


actcr  by  a 


with  one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal 
and  studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree, 
and  ended  with  hie  funeraL 

'  There  are,  indeed,  some  nstuial  reasons  why 
these  narratives  are  often  written  by  such  as 
were  not  likely  to  give  much  instruction  or  de- 
light, and  why  most  account*  of  particuLir 
persons  are  barren  and  useless.  If  a  life  be 
delayed  till  interest  and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we 
may  hope  for  impartiality,  but  must  expect 
little  intelligence ;  for  the  incidents  which  give 
exceUenoe  to  hiography  are  of  a  volatile  and 
evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  me- 
mory, and  are  rarely  tranamittcd  by  tradition. 
We  know  how  few  can  portray  a  living  acquaint- 
ance, except  by  his  most  prominent  and  observ- 
able particularities,  and  the  grosser  features  oi 
his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  bow 
much  of  this  little  knowleilgg  may  be  lost  in 
imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a  succession  of 
copies  will  lose  all  resemblance  of  the  originaL' 
[BanbUr,  No.  60.] 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which  may 


kithem 


IS  of 


my  detail  of  Johnson's  conversation, 
happily  it  is  adapted  foe  the  petty  exercise  of 
ridicule,  by  men  of  superficial  ondcistanding 
and  ludicrous  fancy  ;  but  I  remain  firm  ar  ' 
lideat  in  my  0]<inian,  that  minute  particulars 
are  frequently  chnractcristic,  and  always  aii 
ing,  when  they  reUto  to  a  ilistingiiiiilied  ni 
1    am   therefore   exceedingly   unwilling   I 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 


fordahire,  while  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
there,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him ;  and 
though  it  met  with  no  favourable  return,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Lichfield,  where  she  took  lodgings 
opposite  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  in- 
dulged her  hopeless  flame.  When  he  was  in- 
formed that  it  so  preyed  upon  her  mind  that  her 
life  was  in  danger,  he,  with  a  generous  humanity, 
went  to  her  and  offered  to  marry  her ;  but  it  was 
then  too  late  :  her  vital  power  was  exhausted  ; 
and  she  actually  exhibited  one  of  the  very  rare 
instances  of  dying  for  love.  She  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield  ;  and  he,  with  a  ten- 
der regard,  placed  a  stone  over  her  grave  with 
this  inscription  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Sirs.  Elizabeth  Blaney,  a  Stranger. 

She  departed  this  life 

20th  of  September  1G91. 

JoliDSon^s  mother  was  a  woman  of  distinguished 
anderstanding.  *  I  asked  his  old  schoolfellow, 
Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham,  if  she  was 
not  vain  of  her  son.  He  said, '  She  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  be  vain,  but  she  knew  her  son'a 
vaine.'  Her  piety  was  not  inferior  to  her  un- 
derstanding ;  and  to  her  must  be  ascribed  those 
early  impressions  of  religion  upon  the  mind  of 
her  SOD,  from  which  tlie  world  afterwards  de- 
rived to  much  benefit.  He  told  mc,  that  he 
remembered  distinctly  having  hod  tlie  first 
notice  of  Heaven,  *  a  place  to  which  good  x)coplo 
went,*  and  HelJ,  '  a  place  to  which  bad  people 
went,*  communicated  to  him  by  her,  when  a 
little  child  in  bed  with  her  ;  and  that  it  might 
bo  the  better  fixed  in  his  memory,  she  sent  him 
to  repeat  it  to  Thomas  Jackson,  their  man- 
servant.   He  not  being  in  the  way,  this  was  not 

»  It  w»«  not,  however,  much  cultivated,  as  we  may 
collect  fiom  Dr.  Jolin.soa'8  owu  accouut  of  Iiis  cnily 
year*,  published  l*y  \\.  Phillips,  6vo,  IbOS,  u  work  un- 
doubtedly &uthf:ntic,  and  which,  thongli  short,  is 
curious,  and  well  worthy  of  iXTUsal.  '  My  father  and 
uother,'  says  Julmson,  'had  iiot  much  haiipinesa  from 
each  other.  They  seldom  conversed :  for  iny  father 
couM  DOt  bear  to  talk  of  his  aUoirs  ;  and  my  mother, 
bfHf^  MLuacquahi'id  tcifA  hwAis,  cared  not  to  loik  of 
aziy thing  el^.  Had  my  mother  been  more  literate, 
tli*y  bad  been  better  companions.  She  might  have 
•orjietimes  introduced  her  unwelcome  topic  with  more 
•'jcccsu.  If  she  could  Ijave  diversifled  her  conversa- 
tion. Of  boaineM  she  had  no  diiitlnct  conception ; 
ccl  ILf-refore  her  disconrsc  was  composed  only  of 
r-.TnpIaixit,  fear,  and  suspicloiL  Neitlu  r  of  them  ever 
tf4«*l  to  calculate)  the  prolits  of  tra/le.  or  the  rxivenscs 
of  living.  My  mother  concluded  that  wc  were  poor, 
beesttM  we  lc«t  by  some  of  our  trades :  but  the  truth 
-wm,  that  my  father,  having  in  the  early  part  of  his 
li/tf  contracted  debts,  never  had  tuulc  sufficient  to  «ij- 
alile  hi2U  to  pay  them  and  to  maintain  hin  family  :  he 
fDt  scmcibing.  but  not  enough.  It  was  not  till  about 
17*i  that  1  thought  to  calculate  the  rcttirns  of  my 
fstber'a  trade,  and  by  that  estimate  his  probable  pro. 
flu.    This,  1  believe,  my  parents  never  did.'— Majlom:. 


done ;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  artificial 
aid  for  its  preservation.  ^ 

In  following  so  very  eminent  a  man  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave,  every  minute  particular, 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  progress  of  his 
mind,  is  interesting.  That  he  viras  remarkable, 
even  in  his  earliest  years,  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed ;  for,  to  use  his  own  words  in  his  LxSt  of 
Sydenham^  *That  the  strength  of  his  under- 
standing, the  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  curiosity,  might  have  been  re- 
marked from  his  infancy  by  a  diligent  observer, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  for  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  any  man,  wlioso  history  has  been 
minutely  related,  that  did  not  in  every  part  of 
life  discover  the  same  proportion  of  intellectual 


vigour. 


In  all  such  investigations  it  is  certainly  unwise 
to  pay  too  much  attention  to  incidents  which 
the  credulous  relate  with  eager  satisfaction,  and 
the  more  scrupulous  or  witty  inquirer  considers 
only  as  topics  of  ridicule :  yet  there  is  a  tradi- 
tional story  of  the  infant  Hercules  of  Toryism, 
so  curiously  characteristic,  that  I  shQiI  not  with- 
hold it.  It  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  Miss  IMary  Adye,  of  Lichfield  : — 

*  When  Dr.  Sachcverel  was  at  Lichfield,  John- 
son was  not  quite  three  years  old.  My  grand- 
father Hammond  observed  lum  at  the  cathedral 
perched  upon  his  father's  shoulders,  listening 
and  gaping  at  the  much-cclebi-ated  preacher. 
Mr.  Hammond  asked  !Mr.  Johnson  how  he  could 
possibly  think  of  bringing  such  an  infant  to 
church,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  crowd. 
He  answered.  Because  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
him  at  home ;  for,  young  as  he  was,  he  believed 
he  had  caught  the  public  spirit  and  zeal  for 
Sacheverel,  and  would  have  stayed  for  ever  in 
the  church,  satisfied  with  beholding  him.* 

Nor  can  I  omit  a  little  instance  of  that  jealous 
independence  of  spirit,  and  impetuosity  of  tem- 
per, which  never  forsook  him.  The  fact  was 
acknowledged  to  mc  by  himself,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  his  mother.  One  day,  when  the  servant 
who  used  to  be  sent  to  school  to  conduct  him 
home,  had  not  come  in  time,  he  set  out  by  liim- 
sclf,  though  he  was  then  so  near  sighted,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  stoop  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  take  a  view  of  the  kennel,  before  he 
ventured  to  step  over  it.  His  schoolmistress, 
afraid  that  he  might  miss  his  way,  or  fall  into 
the  kennel,  or  be  run  over  by  a  cart,  followed 
him  at  some  distance.  He  happened  to  turn 
about  and  jHirceive  her.  Feeling  her  careful 
attention  as  an  insult  to  his  manliness,  he  ran 
back  to  her  in  a  rage,  and  beat  her  as  well  as 
his  strength  would  permit. 

Of  the  power  of  his  memory,  for  which  he  was 
all  his  life  eminent  to  a  degree  almuht  incredible, 
the  following  early  instance  wsu  told  mc  in 
his  presence  at  Lichfield,  in  177G,  by  his  stcj)- 
daughtcr,  Mrs.  Lucy  ri)rter,  as  related  to  her 
by  his  mother.    When  he  was  a  child  in  |)etti- 
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tjJk  of  this  Tery  frankly;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi 
!  has  preterred  his  Tery  picturesque  description 
of  the  scene  as  it  remained  upon  his  fancy. 
Being  asked  if  he  could  remember  Queen  Anne, 
*  He  had, '  he  said,  '  a  confused  but  some- 
how a  sort  of  solemn  recollection  of  a  lady 
in  diamonds,  and  a  long  black  hood.*  This 
touch,  however,  was  without  any  effect.  I  ven- 
tured to  say  to  him,  in  allusion  to  the  political 
principles  in  which  be  was  educated,  and  of 
which  he  ever  retained  some  odour,  that  '  his 
mother  had  not  carried  him  far  enough;  she 
should  have  taken  him  to  Rome.' 


CHAPTER  IIL 

171G-173t 

Johnson  was  first  taught  to  read  English  hy 
I>ame  Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  school  for 
yt>ung  children  in  Lichfield.  He  told  me  she 
could  read  the  black  letter,  and  asked  him  to 
borrow  for  her,  from  his  father,  a  Bible  in  that 
charMiter.  ^Vhen  he  was  going  to  Oxford,  she 
came  to  take  leave  of  him,  brought  him,  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  kindness,  a  present  of  ginger- 
bread, and  said  he  was  the  best  scholar  she  ever 
huiL  He  delighted  in  mentioning  this  early  com- 
pliment ;  adding,  with  a  smile,  that  *  this  was  as 
high  a  proof  of  his  merit  as  be  could  conceive.' 
His  next  instructor  in  English  was  a  master, 
whom,  when  he  spoke  of  him  to  me,  he  fami- 
liarly called  Tom  Brown,  who,  said  he,  *  pub- 
lished a  siielling-book,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
UxivEBSE ;  but  I  fear  no  cojiy  of  it  can  now  be 
had.' 

He  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkins, 
usher  or  under-master  of  Lichfield  school — 'a 
man,'  said  he,  *  very  skilful  in  his  little  way.' 
With  him  he  continued  two  years,  and  then 
rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account, 
*  was  very  severe,  and  wrongheadedly  severe. 
He  used,'  said  be,  '  to  beat  us  immercifully ; 
and  he  did  not  distinguish  between  ignorance 
and  negligence  ;  for  he  would  beat  a  boy  equally 
for  not  knowing  a  thing  as  for  neglecting  to 
know  it.  He  would  ask  a  boy  a  question  ;  and 
if  he  did  not  answer  it,  he  would  beat  him, 
without  considering  whether  he  had  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  knowing  how  to  answer  it.  For 
instance,  he  would  call  up  a  boy  and  ask  him 
Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which  the  boy  could  not 
expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  sir,  if  a  boy  could 
answer  every  question,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  a  master  to  teach  him.' 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Xr.  Hunter  to  mention  that,  though  he  might 
err  in  being  too  severe,  the  school  of  Lichfield 
was  very  respectable  in  his  time.  The  late  Dr. 
Taylor,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  was 
educated  under  him,  told  me  that  '  he  was  an 
czceDeot  master,  and  that  his  ushers  were  most 


of  them  men  of  eminence ;  that  Holbrook,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  men,  best  scholars,  and 
best  preachers  of  his  age,  was  usher  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  that  Johnson  was  at 
schooL  Then  came  Hague,  of  whom  as  much 
might  be  said,  with  the  addition  that  he  was  an 
elegant  poet.  Hague  was  succeeded  by  Green, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  character 
in  the  learned  world  is  well  known.  In  the 
same  form  with  Johnson  was  Congreve,  who 
afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Boulter,  and  by  that  connection  obtained  good 
preferment  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  younger  son 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Congreve,  in  Stafford- 
shire, of  which  the  poet  was  a  branch.  His 
brother  sold  the  estate.  There  was  also  Lowe, 
afterwards  Canon  of  Windsor.' 

Indeed,  Johnson  was  very  sensible  how  much 
he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Langton  one  day 
asked  him  how  he  had  acquired  so  accurate  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  in  which,  I  believe,  he  was 
exceeded  by  no  man  of  his  time.  He  said,  '  My 
master  whipt  me  very  welL  Without  that,  sir, 
I  should  have  done  nothing. '  He  told  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  that,  while  Hunter  was  flogging  his  boys  un- 
mercifully, he  used  to  say,  'And  this  I  do  to  save 
you  from  the  gallows.'  Johnson  ujion  all  occa- 
sions expressed  his  approbation  of  enforcing  in- 
struction by  meansof  the  rod.  *  I  would  rather,* 
said  he,  *  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror  to 
all,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child.  If  you 
do  thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be  more  esteemed 
than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces 
an  effect  which  terminates  in  itself.  A  child 
is  afraid  of  being  whipped  and  gets  his  task, 
and  there's  an  end  on  't :  whereas,  by  exciting 
emulation  and  comparisons  of  superiority,  you 
lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief  ;  you 
make  brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other.' 

When  Johnson  saw  some  young  ladies  in  Lin- 
colnshire who  were  remiu-kably  well  behaved, 
owing  to  their  mother's  strict  discipline  and  se- 
vere correction,  he  exclaimed,  in  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  lines,  a  little  varied,' 

*  Hod,  I  will  honour  thee  for  this  thy  duty.' 

That  superiority  over  his  fellows  which  he 
maintained  with  so  much  dignity  in  his  march 
through  life,  was  not  assumed  from  vanity  and 
ostentation,  but  was  the  natural  and  constant 
effect  of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  mind, 
of  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  by  com- 
parison ;  the  intellectual  difference,  which  in 
other  cases  of  comparison  of  characters  is  often 
a  matter  of  undecided  contest,  being  as  clear  in 
his  case  as  the  superiority  of  stature  in  some 
men  above  others.  Johnson  did  not  strut  or 
stand  on  tiptoe  ;  he  only  did  not  stoop.    From 


1  Hore  than  a  little.    The  line  is  in  King  Henry  vi,^ 
Part  ii.  Act  iv.  Scene  last : 

'  bword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed.' 

— Malonb. 
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his  earliest  years,  his  superiority  was  perceived 
and  acknowledged.  He  was  from  the  beginning 
m.^m\  «v2^iyr,  a  king  of  men.  His  schoolfellow, 
Mr.  Hector,  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with 
many  particulars  of  his  boyish  days,  uid  assured 
me  that  he  never  knew  him  corrected  at  school, 
but  for  talking  and  diverting  other  boys  from 
their  business.  Ho  seemed  to  learn  by  intui- 
tion ;  for,  though  indolence  and  procrastination 
were  inherent  in  his  constitution,  whenever  he 
made  an  exertion,  he  did  more  than  any  one 
else.  In  short,  he  is  a  memorable  instance  of 
what  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  boy  is 
the  man  in  miniature ;  and  that  tho  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  each  individual  are  the 
same  through  the  wholo  course  of  life.  His 
favourites  used  to  receive  very  liberal  assistance 
from  him ;  and  such  was  the  submission  and 
deference  with  which  he  was  treated,  such  the 
desire  to  obtain  his  regard,  that  three  of  the 
boys,  of  whom  Mr.  Hector  was  sometimes  one, 
used  to  come  in  the  morning  as  his  humble  at- 
tendants, and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in  the 
middle  stooped  while  he  sat  upon  his  back,  and 
one  on  each  side  supported  him,  and  thus  he 
was  borne  triumphant.  Such  a  proof  of  the  early 
predominance  of  intellectual  vigour  is  very  re- 
markable, and  does  honour  to  human  nature. 
Talking  to  me  once  himself  of  liis  being  much 
distinguished  at  school,  he  told  me,  '  They 
never  thought  to  raise  me  by  comparing  me 
to  any  one  :  they  never  said  Johnson  is  as  good 
a  scholar  as  such  a  one,  but  such  a  one  is  as 
good  a  scholar  as  Johnson ;  and  this  was  said 
but  of  one,  but  of  Lowe ;  and  I  do  not  think  he 
Was  as  good  a  scholar.* 

Ho  discovered  a  great  ambition  to  excel,  which 
roused  him  to  counteract  liis  indolence.  He 
was  uncommonly  inquisitive  ;  and  his  memory 
was  so  tenacious,  that  he  never  forgot  anything 
that  he  cither  heard  or  read.  Mr.  Hector  re- 
members having  recited  to  him  eighteen  verses, 
which  after  a  little  pause  he  repeated  vtj^baXim^ 
varying  only  one  epithet,  by  which  he  improved 
the  line. 

He  never  joined  with  other  boys  in  their  or- 
dinary diversions  ;  his  only  amusement  was  in 
winter,  when  betook  a  pleasure  in  being  drawn 
upon  the  ice  by  a  boy  barefooted,  who  pulled 
him  along  by  a  garter  fixed  round  him  ;  no  very 
easy  oi>eration,  as  his  size  was  remarkably  large. 
His  defective  sight,  indeed,  prevented  him  from 
enjoying;  the  common  sjiorts  ;  and  he  once  plea- 
santly remarked  to  me,  *How  wonderfully  well 
he  had  contrived  to  be  idle  without  them!' 
Lord  Cliesterfield,  however,  has  justly  obser\'ed 
in  one  of  his  letters,  when  earnestly  cautioning 
H  friend  sgainit  the  pernicious  effects  of  idleness, 
that  active  sports  are  not  to  be  reckoned  idle- 
ness in  young  people,  and  that  the  listless  tor- 
por of  duin^  nothing  alone  deserves  that  name. 
Of  this  dismal  inertness  of  disposition,  Johnson 
had  all  his  life  too  great  a  share.    BIr.  Hector 


relates  that  *  he  could  not  oblige  him  mors 
than  by  sauntering  away  the  hours  of  vacatioa 
in  the  fields,  during  which  he  was  more  engaged 
in  talking  to  himself  than  to  his  oompanion.' 

Dr.  Percy,^  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  wa« 
long  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  hat 
preserved  a  few  anecdotes  concerning  him»  re* 
gretting  that  he  was  not  a  more  diligent  ooUeo- 
tor,  informs  me,  that '  when  a  boy  he  was  immo- 
derately fond  of  reading  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  he  retained  his  fondness  for  them  through 
life ;  so  that,*  adds  his  Lordship, '  spending  part 
of  a  summer  at  my  parsonage-house  in  the  coun- 
try, he  chose  for  his  regular  reading  the  old 
Spanish  romance  of  Fdixmarte  cf  Hircania^ 
in  folio,  which  he  read  quite  through.  Yet  I 
have  heard  him  attribute  to  these  extravagant 
fictions  that  unsettled  turn  of  mind  which  pre- 
vented his  ever  fixing  in  any  profession.* 

After  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
bouse  of  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Ford,*  Johnson 
was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  removed  to  the  school 
of  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  of  which  Mr. 
Wentworth  was  then  master.  This  step  was 
taken  by  the  advice  of  his  cousin,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Ford,  a  man  in  whom  both  talents  and  good  dis- 
positions were  disgraced  by  licentiousness,'  but 
who  was  a  very  able  judge  of  what  was  right. 
At  this  school  he  did  not  receive  so  much  benefit 
as  was  expected.  It  has  been  said  that  he  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth in  teaching  the  younger  boys.  *Mr. 
Wentworth,'  he  told  me,  *  was  a  very  able  man, 
but  an  idle  man,  and  to  me  very  severe  ;  but  I 
cannot  blame  him  much.  I  was  then  a  big 
boy :  he  saw  I  did  not  reverence  him,  and  that 
he  should  get  no  honour  by  me.  I  had  brought 
enough  with  me  to  carry  me  through  ;  and  all  I 
should  get  at  his  school  would  be  ascribed  to  my 
own  labour,  or  to  my  former  master.  Yet  he 
taught  me  a  great  deal.* 

He  thus  discriminated  to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  his  pri>gress  at  his  two  gnunmar 
schools :  '  At  one  I  learned  much  in  the  school, 
but  little  from  the  master;  in  the  other  I 
learned  much  from  the  master,  but  little  in  the 
schooL' 

The  bishop  also  informs  me,  that  Dr.  John- 
son's father,  before  ho  was  received  at  Stour- 
bridge, applied  to  have  him  admitted  as  a 
scholar  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee, 
SLA«,  head-master  of  Newport  school  in  Shrop- 
shire (a  very  diligent,  good  teacher,  at  that  time 
in  high  reputation,  under  whom  Mr.  Hollis  is 
said,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  to  have  been 

'  Dr.  Tliomss  P«rcy,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
iScll^vef,  bom  at  Bridgnorth.  1728,  died  ISll. 

•  Cornelius  Ford,  aoconllng  to  Sir  John  Ifawkins, 
was  his  cousiD-gennaD.  being  the  son  of  Dr.  Ford,  an 
eminent  physician,  vrbo  was  brother  to  Johnson's 
niothf  r.  — 3IALOKC. 

>  Ht  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  the  parson  in 
Ilogarth's  Modtrn  MidM^lu  C(mii«r«tftoii.— Boswcu. 
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also  edocttted).'  This  appUeatioii  to  Mr.  Lee 
was  not  luoeeatfol ;  Imt  Johmon  had  afterwards 
the  gratiftcatJon  to  hear  that  the  old  gentleman, 
who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  mentioned  it 
as  one  of  the  most  memoiable  events  of  his  life, 
that '  ha  iras  xtr^  near  having  that  great  man 
for  his  seholar.' 

He  remained  at  8tociil>iidge  little  more  than 
a  year,'  and  then  he  returned  home,  where  he 
may  be  said  to  have  loitered,  for  two  years,  in 
a  state  very  unworthy  his  uncommon  abilities. 
He  had  already  given  several  proofs  of  his  poeti- 
cal gouus,  both  in  lus  school  exercises  and  in 
other  ooeasional  compositions.  Of  these  I  have 
obtained  a  considerable  collection,  by  the  favour 
of  Sir.  Wentworth,  son  of  one -of  his  masters, 
and  of  Mr.  Hector,  lus  schoolfellow  and  friend ; 
from  whieh  I  select  the  following  specimens : — 

Tftuuiatiom  9i  Viroil.    Pastoral  L 

MCLIB(EU8. 

Kow,  Titjrnis,  you,  supine  and  careless  laid. 
Flay  oa  your  pipe  beneath  this  beechen  shade ; 
While  wretched  we  about  the  world  must  roam. 
And  leave  our  pleasing  fields  and  native  home. 
Here  at  your  ease  you  sing  your  amorous  flume. 
And  the  wood  rings  with  Amarillis'  name. 

TiTvaua 

Those  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  bestow'd. 
For  1  shall  never  think  him  less  than  god : 
Oft  CO  his  altar  shall  my  firstlings  lie. 
Their  blood  the  consecrated  stones  shall  dye : 
He  gave  my  flocks  to  graze  the  flowery  meads, 
Axkd  me  to  tune  at  ease  th'  unequal  reeds. 

HSLIBOUS. 

If  y  admiration  only  I  exprest 
(No  spark  of  envy  harboois  in  my  breast X 
That,  when  confusion  o'er  the  country  reigns. 
To  you  alone  this  happy  state  remains. 
Here  1,  though  ioint  myself,  must  drive  my  goats 
For  from  their  ancient  fields  and  humble  coti. 
This  scarce  I  lead,  who  left  on  yonder  rock 
Two  tender  kids,  the  hopes  of  all  the  flock. 
Had  we  not  been  perverse  and  careless  grown. 
This  dire  event  by  omens  was  foreshown ; 
Our  trees  were  blasted  by  the  thunder  stroke. 
And  lelt-hond  crows,  from  an  old  hollow  oak. 
Foretold  the  coming  evil  by  their  dismal  croak. 


Traa«Ia/{onr/HoRACX.    Book  I.    OdcxxiL 

The  man,  my  fHend,  whose  conscious  heart 
With  virtue's  sacred  ardour  glows, 

2»or  tointa  with  death  the  envenum'd  dart. 
Nor  needs  the  guard  ot  Moorish  bow4 : 

Though  Scythia's  icy  cliffs  he  treads. 
Or  horrid  Afric's  faithless  sauds ; 

>  As  was  likewise  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  many  years 
afterwards. —Bos  WELL. 

s  Yet  here  his  genius  was  so  distingnt'T.ed,  that 
although  little  better  than  a  schoolboy,  he  was  ad- 
mitted iiito  the  best  company  of  the  place,  and  had 
ari  oomnion  attentioh  paid  to  him,  of  wliich  remark- 
able iT?«*^'*T^  were  long  remembered  there.— Paacr. 


Or  where  the  famed  Tlydaspes  spreads 
His  liquid  wealth  o'er  barbarous  lauds. 

For  whilie  by  Cbloe's  image  cbarm'd. 
Too  far  in  Sabine  woods  I  stray'd; 

He  singing  careless  and  nnorm'd, 
A  grisily  wolf  surprised,  and  fled. 

No  savage  more  portentous  stain'd 
Apulia's  spacious  wilds  with  gors^ 

No  fieicer  Juba's  thirsty  land, 
Diie  nuYsc  of  raging  lions  bore. 

Flacc  rao  where  no  soft  summer  gale 
Among  the  quivering  branches  sighs; 

Wheie  clouds  condensed  for  ever  veil 
With  horrid  gloom  the  frowning  skies : 

Place  mo  beneath  the  burning  line, 
A  clime  deny'd  to  human  race ; 

ni  sing  of  Cbloe's  charms  divine. 
Her  heavenly  voice,  and  beauteous  face. 


Tmii^laWor^  c/ Horace.    Book  II.    Ode  ix. 

Clouds  do  not  always  veil  the  skies. 
Nor  showers  immerse  the  verdant  plain ; 

Nor  do  the  billows  always  rise. 
Or  htorms  afflict  the  ruffled  main : 

Nor,  Valgius,  on  th'  Armenian  shores 
Do  the  chain'd  waters  always  fieczo ; 

Not  always  furious  Boreas  roars. 
Or  lends  with  violent  force  tlie  tu  cs. 

But  you  arc  ever  drown'd  in  tears. 

For  3Ij  stcta  dead  you  ever  mourn ; 
No  .*ittting  Sol  can  case  your  caics. 

But  liuds  you  &ad  at  his  return. 

The  wise  cxperitnced  Grecian  sage 
3Iounr(l  uut  Aiitilochiis  so  long ; 

Nor  did  King  Priam's  hoary  age 
£o  much  lament  his  hlaughter'd  son. 

Leave  off,  at  length,  these  woman's  fcighs, 
Ar.gnstus'  niuiierons  troidiies  siug ; 

Repeat  that  prince's  victories. 
To  whom  all  nations  tribute  bring. 

Nli'hates  rolls  an  humbler  wave. 
At  length  the  undaunted  bcythian  yields, 

Cor.tcut  to  live  the  Homau's  slave. 
And  scaico  ioisakes  his  native  fields. 


7ro.nhXal\(m  rj  part  oj  the  Dialogue  Utieeen  Hector 
<ind  ANonoMACMB ;  from  the  tizth  Loik  oj  IIomlk's 

iLLiD. 

She  ceased ;  then  god-like  Hector  answer'd  kind 
(His  various  plumage  sporting  in  the  wind), 
Tliat  ]>ost,  and  all  the  rest,  shall  be  my  care  ; 
But  shall  J,  then,  forsake  the  unfinish'd  war? 
How  would  the  Trojans  biaud  great  Hector's  name  1 
And  one  base  action  sully  all  my  fame. 
Acquired  by  wounds  and  battU-s  bravely  fought  1 
O,  how  my  soul  abhors  so  mean  a  tiiought  1 
Long  since  I  leam'd  to  slight  this  fleeting  breath. 
And  view  with  cheerful  eyes  ai»i»n>iiching  death. 
The  inexorable  bihters  have  decreed 
That  Priam's  house,  and  Priam's  self,  shall  bleed: ' 
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Tlie  day  will  come,  in  which  proud  Troy  sludl  yield. 

And  spread  iU  smokin;;  ruiu.s  o'er  the  fltld. 

Yet  Hecuba's  nor  Priaui'a  hoary  age, 

Whose  \i\<xA  shall  quench  some  Grecian's  thirsty  rage, 

Npr  my  brave  brotht-re,  that  have  bittlie  ground, 

Their  souls  disuiiss'd  throu^'h  many  a  glutbtiy  wound. 

Can  in  niy  bosom  half  that  grief  cruato, 

A  A  the  sad  thought  of  your  inii>ending  fate  : 

When  some  proud  Orccian  dame  bliall  tasks  impose. 

Mimic  your  tears,  and  ridicule  your  woes  ; 

B^uoath  Hyi»oria's  waters  shall  you  sweat, 

Aii-l.  fainting,  scarce  supiK)rt  the  liqui<l  weight: 

Tlifii  shall  some  An;ive  loud  Insult inj;  cry, 

Bihnld  the  wife  of  Hector,  guard  of  Troy  ! 

Tears,  at  my  name,  shall  drown  those  beauteous  eyes. 

And  that  fair  bo^om  heave  witli  rising  sighs  1 

Before  tliat  day,  by  some  brave  hero's  hand 

Blay  I  lie  sLtiu,  and  spurn  the  bloody  sand. 

To  a  YouNO  Lady  on  "htr  Biethday.* 

Tnis  tributiirj'  verse  receive,  my  fair. 

Warm  with  an  ardent  lover's  fondest  prayer. 

May  this  n'tuming  day  for  ever  find 

Thy  form  m^re  lovet^',  more  adoni'd  thy  mind  ; 

All  ]iains.  all  cares,  may  favouring  Heaven  remcvo. 

All  but  the  sweet  solicitudes  of  love  1 

May  )K)werful  nature  Join  with  grateful  art. 

To  jKiint  each  glance,  and  force  it  to  the  heart  I 

O  then,  when  conquer'd  crow<Ls  confers  tliy  swny. 

When  ev'u  proud  wealth  and  i>iou<ler  wit  obey 

My  fair,  be  mindful  of  the  mighty  trust : 

Alas  !  'tis  liard  for  beauty  to  l)e  ju.^t. 

Those  sovereign  charms  with  stricta-st  care  employ ; 

Nor  give  the  generous  pain,  the  wt)rthlp»s  joy ; 

With  his  own  form  acquaint  the  furwai-d  fool, 

Shown  in  the  faithful  glass  of  riJicrule  ; 

Teach  mimic  censure  her  own  faults  to  find. 

No  more  let  coquettes  to  them^telves  Ik;  blind, 

60  shall  Belinda's  charms  imiirove  Biaukind. 

TnE  Yousfo  AunioR.* 

WuRN  first  the  iieaMant.  long  inclin'd  tn  roam. 
Forsakes  hb  rural  sports  and  jieaceful  home, 
rieas'd  with  the  scene  the  smiling  ocean  yields. 
He  scorns  the  %'erdant  meads  and  fluw'ry  fields ; 
Then  dances  jocund  o'er  the  wat*»ry  way. 
While  the  brei-zc  wlii.s]H>rs,  and  the  htix'omcn  X'l^y  • 
Unl^Minde«l  ]»rosiK*ct»  in  his  Ikmohi  roll. 
An  I  future  millions  lift  his  rising  M>ul ; 
In  blis-iful  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mine, 
An<l  rqttur'd  sees  the  new-found  ruby  shine. 
.Toys  insincere !  thick  clouds  invade  the  skioa. 
Loud  n\ir  the  billows,  hi^h  tlit^  waves  arise : 
bick  iiiug  with  fear,  he  l<>iigs  to  view  the  shore. 
And  vowi  to  trust  the  faithless  deep  no  morei 

So  the  youn;*  Author.  ]>autini<;  after  famOy 
And  the  long  honours  of  a  lasting  name, 
Entrusts  hi«  happiness  to  huuun  kind, 
M«>n>  f.iUe,  iiii»re  cruel,  than  the  seas  or  wind. 
'  Toil  i>u,  dull  crowd,'  in  t^'sta-^ies  he  ciics, 

•  For  wealth  or  title,  jieri^hable  I'ltie  ; 

*  While  I  th-js*"  tr.iii'.itor)'  bles^in^*  scorn, 
'  Si'tMin-  of  pr.iiv  fr.'Ui  ages  ytt  unb«jm.' 

Tlut  tiKinc'ht  uh'-e  l<inn'd,  all  counsel  cumes  toolttc. 
He  fliui  to  presH.  and  hurries  on  his  fate ; 


*  Mr.  Hector  iufomia  me  that  this  was  uluIu  almost 
i^..]).-  :y'pi\i  in  his  presence. — Bohwelu 

-Tr.i-i  he  uisirtetl,  with  many  alterations  in  the 
C,*>\[U  ..riH'«  .Viipuriii/,  1743.  —  DoaWELU  He,  however, 
'    di>l  uut  add  his  name.— 3I4LUM. 
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Swiftly  he  sees  the  imagin'd  laurels  spread. 
And  feels  the  unfa<ling  wreath  surround  his  hoML 
Wani'd  by  another's  fate,  vain  youth,  be  wise. 
Those  dreams  were  Settle's  once,  and  OgUby's. 
The  i>amphlet  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise. 
To  some  retreat  tlie  baffled  writer  flies ; 
Where  no  sour  critios  snarl,  no  sneers  molest. 
Safe  fn>m  the  tart  lampo^ju  and  stinging  Jest : 
Tlierc  begs  of  Heaven  a  loss  distinguished  lot» 
Glad  to  be  hid,  and  proud  to  be  forgot 

Epilogue,  inUwUil  io  \oiV*  been  spoken  bjf  a  Ladt 
iras  to  personate  the  Ghost  o/Hermione.^ 

Ve  blooming  train,  who  give  despair  or  Joy, 

Bless  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  frown  destroy : 

In  whose  fair  cheeks  destructive  Cupids  wait. 

And  with  unerring  shafts  distribute  fate  ; 

Whoste  snowy  breasts,  whoso  animated  eyes. 

Each  youth  admires,  though  each  admirer  dies  : 

Whilst  you  deride  Uieir  pangs  in  barb'ruus  pLiy, 

Unpitying  see  them  weep,  and  hear  them  pray 

And  unrelenting  sport  ten  thousand  lives  away 

For  you,  ye  fair.  I  quit  the  gloomy  plains. 

Where  sable  Night  in  all  her  horror  reigns  ; 

No  fragrant  bowers,  no  delightful  glades. 

Receive  the  unhafipy  ghosts  of  scomftil  maids. 

For  kind,  for  tender  nj'mphs,  the  myrtle  blooms. 

And  waves  her  bending  boughs  in  pleasing  glooms  ; 

Perennial  roses  deck  each  purple  vale. 

And  scents  ambrosial  breathe  in  every  gale : 

Far  hence  are  Itanish'd  \'apours,  spleen,  and  tem. 

Tea,  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  languid  airs  : 

No  pug.  nor  favourite  Cupid,  tliorc  enjoys 

The  balmy  kiss,  for  which  ]KX)r  Thyniis  dies ; 

Form'd  to  delight,  they  use  no  foreign  anns. 

Nor  torturing  whalelK>nes  pinch  them  into  charms ; 

No  conscious  blushes  there  their  cheeks  inflame. 

For  those  who  feci  no  guilt  can  know  no  shame : 

Unfadc<l  still  their  former  chanus  they  show, 

Arouuil  them  pleasures  wait,  aud  jo}s  for  ever  uvv. 

But  cruel  virgins  meet  severer  fates  ; 

ExpcU'd  and  extl'd  from  the  blifisful  seats. 

To  disuuil  realms,  and  re;.;ions  voiil  of  i»e.i«;e. 

Where  ftirles  exvt  howl,  and  serpents  hi-<s. 

O'er  the  s;id  plains  perpetual  temi»est.s  sigh, 

And  pols'nous  vapours,  black'uing  all  the  skj* 

With  liviil  hue  the  fairest  face  o'erca>>t. 

And  every  beauty  withers  at  the  blast : 

Where'er  thiy  fly  their  lovcri'  j:lu»stt  pursnc. 

Inflicting  all  tliose  Ills  which  once  they  kuevr 

Vexation,  Fur>*,  Jealousy,  l>e»i»alr. 

Vex  ev'ry  eye,  and  every  bosom  tear ; 

Their  foul  deformities  by  all  descr)''d. 

No  maid  to  flutter,  and  no  i>aint  to  hide. 

I'hen  melt,  ye  fair,  while  crowds  aronnd  you  sigh. 

Nor  let  di^djln  sit  low'ring  in  your  eye ; 

With  pity  soften  every  awful  grace. 

And  beauty  smile  auspicious  in  each  face  .* 

To  ea«e  their  jiains  exert  your  miMer  i»ower. 

So  shall  you  guiltless  rvign,  aud  all  mankind  adorti 

The  two  years  which  he  B\Knt  at  home,  after 
liis  return  from  Stourbridge,  he  passed  in  what 
he  thought  idleness,  and  was  scolded  by  his 
father  for  his  want  of  steatly  application.  He 
had  no  settled  plan  of  life,  nor  Jtx>ked  forward 

*  Some  young  ladiet  at  Lichhold  having  proiM>aad 
to  act  The  JJi*trtsftil  Mother,  Johuiou  wrote  this,  aod 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Hector  to  convey  it  privately  to  thdu. 

^BOCWLU. 
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at  all,  but  merely  lived  from  day  to  day.  Yet 
he  read  a  great  deal  in  a  desultory  manner, 
without  any  scheme  of  study ;  as  chance  threw 
books  in  his  way,  and  inclination  directed  him 
through  them.  He  used  to  mention  one  curious 
I  instance  of  his  casual  reading  when  but  a  boy. 
Having  imagined  that  his  brother  had  hid  some 
apples  behind  a  laige  folio  upon  an  upper  shelf 
in  his  father's  shop,  he  climbed  up  to  search  for 
them.  There  were  no  apples;  but  the  large 
folio  proved  to  be  Petrarch,  whom  he  had  seen 
mentioned  in  some  preface  as  one  of  the  re- 
storers of  learning.  His  curiosity  having  been 
thus  excited,  be  sat  down  with  avidity,  and 
read  a  great  part  of  the  book.  What  he  read 
during  these  two  years,  he  told  me,  was  not 
works  of  mere  amusement,  *not  voyages  and 
travels,  but  all  literature,  sir,  all  ancient  writCTs, 
all  manly :  though  but  little  Greek,  only  some 
of  Anacreon  and  Hesiod  ;  but  in  this  irregular 
Dianner,*  added  he,  *  I  had  looked  into  a  great 
many  books  which  were  not  commonly  known 
at  the  universities,  where  they  seldom  read 
any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their  hands  by 
their  tutors ;  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford, 
Dr.  Adamsy  now  master  of  Pembroke  College, 
told  me  I  was  the  best  qualified  for  the  Univer- 
sity that  he  had  ever  known  come  there.' 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  his  mind  during 
these  two  years,  as  well  as  in  future  periods  of 
his  life,  we  must  not  regard  his  own  hasty  con- 
fession of  idleness ;  for  we  see,  when  he  explains 
himself,  that  ho  was  acquiring  various  stores ; 
and  indeed  he  himself  concluded  tlio  account 
with  saying, '  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  was 
doing  nothing  then.*  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
studied  more  assiduously  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  mind  as  his  was  not 
more  enriched  by  roaming  at  large  in  the  fields 
of  literature  than  if  it  had  been  confined  to 
any  single  spot.  The  analogy  between  body 
and  mind  is  very  general,  and  the  parallel  will 
hold  as  to  their  food,  as  well  as  any  other  par- 
ticular. The  flesh  of  animals  who  feed  excur- 
sively is  allowed  to 'have  a  higher  flavour  than 
tliat  of  those  who  are  coox)ed  up.  May  there 
not  be  the  same  difference  between  men  who 
read  as  their  taste  prompts,  and  men  who  are 
cunflned  in  cells  and  colleges  to  stated  tasks  ? 

That  a  man  in  Mr.  Blichael  Johnson's  circum- 
stanixs  should  think  of  sending  his  son  to  the 
exi>cnsive  University  of  Oxford^  at  his  own 
cliarge,  seems  vexy  improbable.  The  subject 
was  too  delicate  to  question  Johnson  upon  ;  but 
I  have  been  assured  by  Dr.  Taylor  that  the 
scheme  never  would  have  taken  place,  had  not 
a  gentleman  of  Shropshire,  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, spontaneously  undertaken  to  support 
him  at  Oxford  in  the  character  of  his  com- 
paniim  ;  though,  in  fact,  he  never  received  any 
stfistanee  whatever  from  that  gentleman. 

He,  however,  went  to  t>xford,  and  was  en- 
tared  a  oommonar  of  Pembroke  College,  on  the 


3l8t  of  October  1728,  being  then  in  his  nino 
teenth  year. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  who  afterward* 
presided  over  Pembroke  College  with  imiversal 
esteem,  told  mo  he  was  present,  and  gave  me 
some  account  of  what  passed  on  the  night  of 
Johnson's  arrival  at  Oxford.  On  that  evening, 
his  father,  who  had  anxiously  accompanied  him, 
found  means  to  have  him  introduced  to  Mr, 
Jorden,  who  was  to  be  his  tutor.  His  being 
put  under  any  tutor,  reminds  us  of  what  Wood 
says  of  Robert  Burton,  authcM*  of  the  Anatomy 
of  MelancJwli/f  when  elected  student  of  Christ 
Church :  *  For  form's  sake,  though  he  wanted  not 
a  tutor^  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
John  Bancroft,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxon.*  • 

His  father  seemed  very  full  of  the  merits  of 
his  son,  and  told  the  company  he  was  a  good 
scholar  and  a  poet,  and  wrote  Latin  verses. 
His  figure  and  manner  appeared  strange  to 
them  ;  but  he  behaved  modestly,  and  sat  silent, 
till,  upon  something  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  he  suddenl]^  struck  in 
and  quoted  Macrobius :  and  thus  he  gave  the 
first  impression  of  that  more  extensive  read- 
ing in  which  he  had  indulged  himself. 

His  tutor  Mr.  Jorden,  fellow  of  Pembroke, 
VTKB  not,  it  seems,  a  man  of  such  abilities  as 
we  should  conceive  requisite  for  the  instructor 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  gave  me  the  following 
account  of  him  : — *  He  was  a  very  worthy  man, 
but  a  heavy  man,  and  I  did  not  profit  much  by 
his  instructions.  Indeed,  I  did  not  attend  him 
much.  The  first  day  after  I  x^me  to  College,  I 
waited  upon  him,  and  then  stayed  away  four. 
On  the  sixth,  Mr.  Jorden  asked  mt  why  I  had 
not  attended.  I  answered,  I  had  been  sliding 
in  Clirist  Church  meadow ;  and  this  I  said  with 
as  much  nonchalance  as  I  am  now '  talking  to 
you.  I  had  no  notion  that  I  was  wrong  or  ir- 
reverent to  my  tutor.*  Bos  well:  *That,  sir, 
was  great  fortitude  of  mind.*  JouNBON  :  *No, 
sir ;  stark  insensibility.'  * 

The  fifth  of  November  was  at  that  time  kept 
with  great  solemnity  at  Pembroke  College,  and 
exercises  upon  the  subject  of  the  day  were  re- 
quired. Johnson  neglected  to  perform  his, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  his  vivacity 
of  imagination  and  force  of  language  would 
probably  have  produced  something  sublime 
upon  the  gunpowder  plot.  To  apologize  for 
his  neglect,  he  gave  in  a  short  copy  of  verses, 
entitled  iSommit7n,containing  a  common  thought, 
'  that  the  Muse  had  come  to  him  in  his  sleep, 
and  whispered  "that  it  did  not  become  him 
to  write  on  such  a  subject  as   politics;   he 

»  Athen.  Oxen,  edit  1721,  L  627.— Boswell. 

«  Oxford,  20Ui  March  1776.— Boswell. 

*  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
apt,  in  his  literary  as  well  as  moral  exercises,  to  over- 
charge his  defects.  Dr.  Adams  informed  me  that  ha 
attended  his  tutor's  lectures,  and  also  the  lectures  in 
the  College  Hall,  very  regularly.— Boswclu 
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at  tines  ;  but  the  mind  itself  was  ever  entire. 
As  »  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con-, 
aider  that,  when  he  was  at  the  very  worst,  he 
eomposed  that  state  of  his  own  case,  which 
ahowed  an  nncommon  vigour,  not  only  of  fancy 
and  taste,  but  of  judgment.  I  am  aware  that 
he  himself  was  too  ready  to  call  such  a  com- 
plaint by  the  name  of  madness  ;  in  conformity 
with  which  notion,  he  has  traced  its  gradations 
with  exquisite  nicety  in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
his  Basselas.  *  But  there  is  surely  a  clear 
distinction  between  a  disorder  which  affects 
only  the  imagination  and  spirits,  while  the 
judgment  is  sound,  and  a  disorder  by  which  the 
judgment  itself  is  impaired.  This  distinction 
was  made  to  me  by  the  late  Professor  Gaubius 
of  Leyden,  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  several 
years  ago ;  and  he  expoimded  it  thus :  *  If,* 
said  he,  *  a  man  tells  me  that  he  is  grievously 
liUturbed,  for  that  he  imagines  he  sees  a  ruffian 
coming  against  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  is  conscious  it  is  a  delusion, 
I  i»runounce  him  to  have  a  disordered  imagina- 
ti>n  ;  but  if  a  man  tells  me  that  he  sees  tliis, 
and  in  consternation  calls  mo  to  look  at  it,  I 
pronounce  him  to  bo  mad. ' 

It  is  a  common  effect  of  low  spirits  or  melan- 
choly, to  make  those  who  are  afflicted  with  it 
imagine  that  they  are  actually  suffering  those 
evils  which  happen  to  be  most  strongly  presented 
to  their  minds.  Some  havo  fancied  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  tlie  use  of  their  limbs,  somo 
to  labour  under  acute  diseases,  others  to  be  in 
extreme  poverty,  when,  in  tnitli,  there  was  not 
the  least  reality  in  any  of  the  suppositions  ;  so 
that,  when  the  vapours  were  dispelled,  they  were 
convinced  of  the  delusion.  To  Johnson,  whose 
•u]>rcme  enjoyment  was  the  exercise  of  his 
reason,  the  disturbance  or  obscuration  of  that 
faculty  was  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded.  In- 
sanity, therefore,  was  the  object  of  his  most 
dismal  apprehension;  and  he  fancied  himself 
seized  by  it,  or  approaching  to  it,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  giving  proofs  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  soundness  and  vigour  of  judgment. 
That  his  own  diseased  imagination  should  have 
so  far  deceived  him,  is  strange ;  bitt  it  is  stranger 
still  that  some  of  his  friends  should  have  given 
credit  to  his  groundless  opinion,  when  they  had 
such  undoubted  proofs  that  it  was  totally  falla- 
eions  ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
those  who  wish  to  depreciate  him  should,  since 
his  death,  have  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance, 
and  insisted  upon  it  with  very  unfair  aggrava- 
tion. 

Amidst  the  oppression  and  distraction  of  a 
disease  which  very  few  have  felt  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, bnt  nuiny  have  experienced  in  a  slighter 
degree,  Johnson,  in  his  writings  and  in  his  con- 
Tersation,  never  failed  to  display  all  the  varieties 

1  Chapter  xlUL 


of  intellectual  excellence.  In  his  march  through 
this  world  to  a  better,  his  mind  still  appeared 
grand  and  brilliant,  and  Impressed  all  around 
him  with  the  truth  of  Vii-gil's  noble  sentiment — 

'  Igneus  est  oUls  vigor  et  ccelestis  origo.*— i^a.  vL  730. 

The  history  of  his  mind  as  to  religion  is  an 
important  article.  I  have  mentioned  the  early 
impressions  made  upon  his  tender  imagination 
by  his  mother,  who  continued  her  pious  cares 
with  assiduity,  but,  in  his  opinion,  not  with 
judgment.  '  Sunday, '  said  he,  '  was  a  heavy  day 
to  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  Aly  mother  confined 
me  on  that  day,  and  made  me  read  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  from  a  .great  part  of  which  I 
could  derive  no  instruction.  "When,  for  in- 
stance, I  had  read  the  chapter  on  theft,  which 
from  my  infancy  I  had  been  taught  was  wrong, 
I  was  no  more,  convinced  that  theft  was  wrong 
than  before  ;  so  there  was  no  accession  of  know- 
ledge. A  boy  should  be  introduced  to  such 
books,  by  having  his  attention  directed  to  the 
an-augement,  to  the  style,  and  other  excellences 
of  composition  ;  that  the  mind,  being  thus  en- 
gaged by  an  amusing  variety  of  objects,  may  not 
grow  weary.' 

He  communicated  to  me  the  following  parti> 
culars  upon  the  subject  of  his  religious  progress: 
— '  I  fell  into  an  inattention  to  religion,  or  an 
indifference  about  it,  in  my  ninth  year.  The 
church  at  Liclifield,  in  which  we  had  a  seat, 
wanted  reparation,  so  I  was  to  go  and  find  a  seat 
in  other  churches  ;  and  having  bad  eyes,  and 
being  awkward  about  this,  I  used  to  go  and  read 
in  the  fields  on  Sunday.  This  habit  continued 
till  my  fourteenth  year  ;  and  still  I  find  a  great 
reluctance  to  go  to  church.  I  then  became  a 
sort  of  lax  talker  against  religion,  for  I  did  not 
much  think  against  it;  and  this  lasted  till  I  went 
to  Oxford,  where  it  would  not  be  suffered.  "SVhen 
at  Oxford,  I  took  up  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a 
Holy  Life,  expecting  to  find  it  a  dull  book  (as 
such  books  generally  are),  and  perhaps  to  laugh 
at  it.  But  I  found  Law  quite  an  overmatch 
for  me  :  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my 
thinking  in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I  became 
capable  of  rational  inquiry.' ' 

I  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  given  a  strange  fantastical  account 
of  the  original  of  Dr.  Johnson's  belief  In  our  most  holy 
religion  :  *  At  the  age  of  tea  years  his  mind  was  dis- 
tiirbed  by  scruples  of  infidelity,  which  preyed  upon 
his  spirits,  and  made  him  very  uneasy :  the  more  so, 
as  he  revealed  his  uneasiness  to  none,  being  naturally 
(as  he  said)  of  a  sullen  temper  and  reserved  disposi- 
tion. He  searched,  however,  diligently  but  fruit- 
lessly, for  evidences  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and 
at  length,  reeoUecting  a  book  he  had  once  seen  [/  ntp- 
pose  at  five  yean  old]  in  his  father's  shop,  entitled  Ds 
VeritaU  Rellgionis,  etc.,  he  began  to  think  himself 
highly  culpahU  for  neglecting  such  a  means  of  infor- 
mation, and  took  himself  severely  to  task  for  this  Mi%, 
adding  many  acts  of  voluntary,  and  to  others  un- 
known ptnanee.  The  first  opportunity  which  olfered, 
of  course,  he  seized  the  book  with  avidity ;  bat,  on 
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k'i'fm  this  time  forward  religion  was  the  pre- 
•V.flJaa&t  object  of  his  thoughts  ;  though,  with 
trjcyM  untixnents  of  a  conscicntiouB  Christian, 
i.«  Umented  that  his  practice  of  its  duties  fell 
fxr  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

This  instance  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of  John- 
j  smi  being  first  disposed,  by  an  unexpected  inoi- 
I  dent,  to  think  with  anxiety  of  the  momentous 
!  oncems  of  eternity,  and  of  *  what  ho  should 
do  to  be  saved,*  may  for  over  be  produced  in 
opposition  to  the  superficial  and  sometimes 
profane  contempt  that  has  been  thrown  upon 
those  occasional  impressions  which  it  is  certain 
many  Cluristians  have  experienced ;  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  tliat  weak  minds,  from 
an  erroneous  supposition  that  no  man  is  in  a 
state  of  grace  who  has  not  felt  a  particular  con- 
version, have  in  some  cases  brought  a  degree 
of  ridicule  upon  them  ;  a  ridicule  of  which  it 
is  inconsiderate  or  imfair  to  make  a  general 
application. 

How  seriously  Johnson  was  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  religion,  even  in  the  vigour  of  his 
youth,  appears  from  the  following  pjissage  in 
his  minutes,  kept  by  way  of  diary: — 'Sept. 
7,  1730.  I  have  this  day  entered  upon  my  28th 
year.  Mayest  Thou,  O  Go<l,  enable  me,  fur 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  spend  tliis  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  may  receive  comfort  from  it  at 
the  hour  of  death  and  in  the  day  of  judgment ! 
Amen.' 

The  particular  course  of  his  reading  while  at 
Oxford,  and  during  the  time  of  vacation  which 
he  passed  at  home,  cannot  be  traced.  Enough 
has  been  said  of  his  irregular  mode  of  study. 
Ue  told  mo  that  from  his  earliest  years  he  loved 
to  read  poetry,  but  hardly  ever  read  any  poem 
to  an  end  ;  that  he  read  Shakbpeare  at  a  period 
so  early,  that  the  speech  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet 
terrified  him  when  ho  vras  alone  ;  that  Horace's 

exAininnlinn,  not  Jlndttig  himiffjf  tchf^or  tnm'ifh  to  per- 
UM  its  i^vttiit*,  set  his  heart  at  rest ;  and  not  think- 
ing to  iuquirs  whether  tlicrc  were  any  KnglUh  books 
vkiittt-n  t>n  the  bubjcct,  followed  his  u»ual  smuno- 
uii'iits,  ai)<l  ojnsuUrtd  his  conscience  as  ligJUened  qf  a 
cfimc.  He  ro«louhlcd  his  dili;;cn('.e  to  learn  the  lan- 
puiip»  thiit  c-ntained  the  information  he  most  wished 
fur  :  bMt  from  the  pnlu  which  guilt  [nanuly^  haii-ng 
o.iiitlftl  ti  r^n.i  u'hnt  he  fJi'l  nnt  vn*ferslaml\  luvl  Riven 
hiiii,  Iiv  iiiiw  i>fvMn  tc>  doduce  the  kdiiI's  immortality 
(i'  <in''t(i'>ii  (•/'y>"i'fi  in  this  in  rid  firing  vn  UiuiHtUion- 
«(",Ji;  ;•■■■-■  y  ff  tJi^tmrc  in  aJif>tkcr\,  which  was  the 
]Kiiiit  \h  '.  I.rlit-f  lir»t  tttopped  at:  and  frvm  that 
fii'niwn'  /'  '.  f  ti  fte  a  CAl■l<^^'.H,  ln'camo  oiio  of  the 
rit'Kit  z  .il'i-.is  :i;i'l  pious  unci  our  iiatiua  ever  pn>- 
d'i<-»'<l  '— -/!««■  ''  '• '.  p.  17. 

Tlii««  is  oi]»>  .ij  t'lr  TMim^roiti  iin<<rpprP9#ntAtions  of 
thi-»  hvi-ly  1.1'ly  whi-h  it  i4  worth  while  to  rorrect : 
1' I  ]t  (i(  !t!  '•h' mM  1.h>  ;-.ivi'ii  to  Kurh  a  rhilli<ih.  irra- 
'  ti<  :.  il.  :i>l  i;<ii<  iilmiH  Ntitli  iii>-nt  of  thi-  fonnd.ttion  of 
l>r  .!•  i)!i>"h's  f.ittli  in  Din^iiiiiity.  Imw  htth'  creilit 
wiii.l'l  !»■  iln.'  t'»  it  !  Mr*.  ri«'//i  «rfiiis  to  wi.-li  th.it 
th>-  \\i<tM  >^)i')!i!>i  think  I>r.  Jiiliii-'iu  als*)  un<ler  the 
iiitliM  ifv-  of  iluit  lOity  lo^ic,  ^'(cl  pu  mtu/iu  voluntas.-^ 
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Odes  were  the  compositions  in  which  he  took 
most  delight,  and  it  was  long  hefore  he  Uked 
his  Epistles  and  Satires.  He  told  me  what 
he  read  tolidljf  at  Oxford  was  Greek,  not  the 
Grecian  historians,  but  Homer  and  Koripideiy 
and  now  and  then  a  little  ejngram ;  thai  the 
study  of  which  he  was  the  most  fond  was  Meta- 
physics, but  he  had  not  read  much  eren  in  that 
way.  I  always  thought  that  he  did  himself 
injustice  in  his  account  of  what  he  had  read, 
and  that  he  must  have  been  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  the  vast  portion  of  study  which  is  pos- 
sible, and  to  which  &  few  scholars  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature  have  attained  ;  for  when  I 
once  asked  1dm  whether  a  person,  whose  name  I 
have  now  forgotten,  studied  hard,  he  answered, 
*  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  believe  he  studied  hard.  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  studied  hard.  I  con- 
clude, indeed,  from  the  effects;  that  some  men 
have  studied  haril,  as  Bcntlcy  and  Clarke.' 
Trying  him  by  that  criterion  upon  which  he 
formed  his  judgment  of  others,  we  may  be 
absolutely  certain,  both  from  his  writings  and 
his  conversation,  that  his  reading  was  very  ex- 
tensive. Dr.  Adam  Smith,  than  whom  few 
were  better  ju'Igcs  on  this  subject,  once  ob- 
served to  me,  that  *  Johnson  knew  more  books 
than  any  man  alive. *  He  had  a  peculiar  facility 
in  seizing  at  once  what  was  valuable  in  any 
book,  without  submitting  to  the  labour  of  perus- 
ing it  from  beginning  to  end.  He  had,  from  the 
irritability  of  liis  constitution,  at  all  times  an 
impatience  and  hurry  when  he  either  read  or 
wrote.  A  certain  apprehension  arising  from 
novelty  made  him  write  his  first  exercise  at 
college  twice  over;  but  he  never  took  that 
trouble  with  any  other  comiKMition ;  and  we 
shall  see  that  his  most  excellent  works  were 
struck  off  at  a  heat,  with  rapid  exertion.' 

Yet  he  appears,  from  his  early  notes  or  memo- 
randums in  my  possession,  to  have  at  %'ariottB 
times  attempted,  or  at  least  planned,  a  metho- 
dical course  of  study,  according  to  computation, 
of  which  he  was  all  his  life  fond,  as  it  fixed  his 
attention  steadily  upon  something  without,  and 
prevented  his  mind  from  preying  upon  itself. 
Thus  I  find  in  his  handwriting  the  number  of 
lines  in  each  of  two  of  Euripides*  Tragtdia^  of 
the  Oconjics  of  Virgil,  of  the  first  six  books  of 
the  yiiiHid^  of  Honioe's  Art  of  Pottrtr^  of  the 
third  of  the  books  of  Ovid*s  Mdamorphoft*^ 
of  some  parts  of  Theocritus,  and  of  the  tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal;  and  a  t.able  showing,  at 
the  rate  of  various  numbers  a  day  (I  supiKise 
verses  to  be  read),  what  would  da,  in  each 
case,  the  total  amotmt  in  a  week,  nmnth,  and 
year. 


*  He  told  Dr.  PnrTM»y  that  he  newr  wrrte  nny  of  his 
works  timt  wen*  printed  twice  over.  l)r.  IJnmcy's 
wondff  at  M><in;;  Revrral  ]iatp*s  of  hi^  /.itvs  c/  tK» 
l*oHs  iu  m.i»nfliTi]it.  with  M'sn^e  a  bhit  or  vraMnnr, 
drew  this  olMcrvAtiuu  from  him.— Maluxs. 
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No  manluul  a  more  ardent  love  of  literature, 
or  a  higher  respect  for  it,  than  Johnson.  His 
Apartment  in  Pembroke  College  was  that  upon 
the  Moond  floor  over  the  gatewa/.  The  enthu- 
nait  of  learning  will  ever  contemplate  it  with 
veneration.  One  day,  while  he  was  sitting  in  it 
qnite  alone.  Dr.  Panting,  then  master  of  the 
ooUege,  whom  he  called  'a fine  Jacobite  fellow,' 
overheard  him  uttering  this  soliloquy  in  his 
■tnmg  emphatic  voice :  *  Well,  I  have  a  mind  to 
see  what  is  done  in  other  places  of  learning, 
m  go  and  visit  the  universities  abroad.  I'll  go 
to  France  and  Italy,  ril  go  te  Padua.— And  I'll 
mind  my  business.  For  an  Athenian  blockhead 
is  the  worst  of  all  blockheads.* ' 

Dr.  Adama  told  me  that  Johnson,  while  he 
was  at  Pembroke  College,  '  waa  caressed  and 
loved  by  all  about  him,  was  a  gay  and  frolicsome 
feUow,  and  passed  there  the  happiest  part  of 
his  life.'  But  thia  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  appearances,  and  how  little  any  of  us 
know  of  the  real  internal  state  even  of  those 
whom  we  see  most  frequently ;  for  the  truth  is, 
that  he  waa  then  depressed  by  poverty  and 
irritated  by  disease.  When  I  mentioned  to  him 
thia  account,  as  given  me  by  Dr.  Adams,  he 
•aid,  'Ah,  sir,  I  waa  mad  and  violent.  It  was 
bittcmesa  which  they  mistook  for  frolic.  I  was 
miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to  fight  my  way 
fay  my  literature  and  my  wit ;.  so  I  disregarded 
All  power  and  all  authority.* 

The  Bishop  of  Dromore  observes,  in  a  letter 
to  ma:  'The  pleasure  he  took  in  vexing  the 
tutors  and  fellows  has  been  often  mentioned. 
But  I  have  heard  him  say,  what  ought  to  be 
recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  present  venerable 
master  of  that  college,  the  Reverend  William 
Adama,  D.D.,  who  was  then  very  young,  and 
one  of  the  junior  fellows,  that  the  mild  but 
jndiflioaa  e3q»ostulations  of  this  worthy  man, 
whoae  virtue  awed  him,  and  whose  learning  he 
revered,  made  him  really  ashamed  of  himself, 
"though  I  fear,"  said  he,  "I  was  too  proud 
to  own  it." 

'I  have  heazd  from  some  of  his  contempo- 
raiieA  that  he  was  generally  seen  lounging  at 
the  college  gate,  with  a  circle  of  young  students 
round  him,  whom  he  was  entertaining  with  wit 
and  keeping  from  their  studies,  if  not  spiriting 
them  up  to  rebellion  against  the  college  disci- 
pline, which  in  his  maturer  years  he  so  much 
oxtoUed.' 

>  I  had  this  anecdote  fh)m  Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  couAnned  it  BrsQuton,  in  his  Man  of  TasU, 
Las  the  same  thonght : 

'  SuTB^  of  all  blockheads,  scholars  are  the  worst' 

—Bos  WELL. 

Jofcaaon's  meaning,  however,  is,  that  a  siliolur  who 
is  a  Unckhead  must  be  the  worst  of  all  blnckheadii, 
hecxQM  he  is  without  exciue.  Btit  Braniston,  in  the 
asmimed  character  of  an  ignorant  coxcomb,  maintains 
that  ail  scbOlan  are  blockheads  on  account  of  their 
scholarship.— J.  JBoswell,  Jan. 


He  very  early  began  to  attempt  keeping  notes 
or  memorandums,  by  way  of  a  diary  of  his  life. 
I  find,  in  a  parcel  of  loose  leaves,  the  following 
spirited  resolution  to  contend  against  his  natu- 
ral indolence :  '  October  1729.  DesidUe  vale* 
dixi;  sprenis  isttiw,  cantibus  turdam  posthac 
aurem  obversurus,—!  bid  farewell  to  sloth,  being 
resolved  henceforth  not  to  listen  to  her  syren 
strains.*  I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  few 
leaves  of  another  Libetlus,  or  little  book,  en- 
titled 'Annales,*  in  which  some  of  the  early 
particulars  of  hia  history  are  registered  in 
Latin. 

I  do  not  find  that  he  formed  any  close  inti- 
macies with  his  fellow -coUegians.  But  Dr. 
Adama  told  me  that  he  contracted  a  love  and 
regard  for  Pembroke  College,  which  he  eetained 
to  the  last.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
sent  to  that  college  a  present  of  all  his  works 
to  be  deposited  in  their  library  c  and  he  had 
thoughts  of  leaving  to  it  hia  house  at  Lichfield ; 
but  his  friends  who  were,  about  him  very  pro- 
perly dissuaded  him  from  it,  and  he  bequeathed 
it  to  some  poor  relaticma.  He  took  a  pleasure 
of  blasting  of  the  many  eminent  men  who  had 
been  educated  at  Pembroke.  In  this  list  are 
found  the  names  of  Mr.  Hawkins^  tho  Poetry 
Professor,  Mr.  Shenstone,  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  and  others;  not  forgetting  the  cele^ 
brated  popular  preacher,  Mr.  G^rge  ^Vlutfield, 
of  whom,  though  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  think 
very  highly,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  hia 
eloquence  vras  powerful,  his  views  pious  and 
charitable,  his  assiduity  almost  incredible ;  and 
that  since  his  death  the  integrity  of  his  charac- 
ter has  been  fully  vindicated.  Being  himself 
a  poet,  Johnson  was  peculiarly  happy  in  men- 
tioning how  many  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke  were 
poete;  adding,  with  a  smile  of  sportive  triumph, 
'  Sir,  we  are  a  nest  of  singing  birds.' 

He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what  he  thought 
the  defects  of  his  own  college ;  and  I  have,  from 
the  information  of  Dr.  Taylor,  a  very  strong 
instance  of  that  rigid  honesty  which  he  ever 
inflexibly  preserved.  Taylor  had  obtained  his 
father's  consent  to  be  entered  of  Pembroke,  that 
he  might  be  with  his  schoolfellow  Johnson,  with 
whom,  though  some  years  older  than  himself, 
he  was  very  intimate.  This  would  have  been  a 
great  comfort  to  Johnson.  But  he  fairly  told 
Taylor  that  he  could  not,  in  conscience,  suffer 
him  to  enter  where  he  knew  he  could  not  have 
an  able  tutor.  He  then  made  inquiry  all  round 
the  University,  aud  having  found  that  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  of  Christ  Church,  was  the  tutor  of  highest 
reputation,  Taylor  was  entered  of  that  college. 
Mr.  Bateman's  lectures  were  so  excellent,  that 
Johnson  used  to  come  and  get  them  at  second- 
hand from  Taylor,  till  his  poverty  being  so  ex- 
treme, that  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  his 
feet  apppared  through  them,  he  saw  that  tliis 
humiliating  circumstance  was  perceived  l^  the 
Christ  Church  men,  and  he  came  no  more.    Ho 
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WAS  too  proud  to  accept  of  money,  and  some- 
body having  set  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at  his  door, 
be  threw  them  away  with  indignation.  How 
must  we  feel  when  we  read  such  an  anecdote  of 
Samuel  Johnson ! 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  elcomosyroiry  supply 
of  shoes  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a  proper  pride. 
But,  considering  his  ascetic  disposition  at  times, 
as  acknowledges!  by  himself  in  his  Meditations, 
and  the  exaggeration  with  which  some  have 
treated  the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  I 
should  not  wonder  to  hear  it  ascri)>eil  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  superstitious  mortification  ;  as  we  are 
told  by  Tursellinus,  in  his  Life  of  St,  Ignatius 
Lor/ola,  that  this  intrc'pid  founder  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  when  he  arrived  at  Goa,  after  having 
made  a  severe  pilgrimage  tlirough  the  eastern 
deserts,  persist eil  in  wearing  his  miserable  shat- 
tered shoes,  and  when  new  ones  were  offered 
him,  rejectcil  them  as  an  unsuitable  indulgence. 
The  res  angusta  domi  prevented  him  from 
having  the  advantage  of  a  complete  academical 
education.  The  friend  to  whom  he  bad  trusted 
for  Bupi>ort  had  deceived  him.  His  debts  in 
college,  though  not  great,  were  increasing  ;  and 
his  scanty  remittances  from  Lichfield,  which 
hud  all  along  been  made  with  great  difficulty, 
could  be  supplied  no  longer,  his  father  having 
fallen  into  a  state  of  fnsi>lvency.  Compelled, 
therefore,  by  irrc*i»til»le  necessity,  he  left  the 
college  in  autumn  1731,  without  a  degree,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  it  little  more  tlian  three 
years. 

Dr.  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respectable  master 
of  Pembroke  College,  has  generally  had  the 
reputation  of  Wing  John»v>n's  tutor.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  in  1731  >Ir.  Jonlen  quitted 
the  college,  and  his  pupils  were  transferred  to 
Dr.  Aflanis :  so  that,  had  Johnson  returned.  Dr. 
Adams  M»u/'/ Ad r^  Ucn  his  tvfor.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  this  connection  had  taken  place. 
His  equal  temper,  mild  disposition,  and  polite- 
ness of  manners,  might  have  insensibly  softened 
the  harshness  of  Johnson,  and  infusetl  into  him 
those  more  delicate  chanties,  those  petites  mo- 
niles^  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  oar  great 
mor.ili'ft  was  more  ileficient  than  his  beat  friends 
eo'ild  fully  justify.  Dr.  Adams  paid  Joluisoa 
this  higb  compliment.  He  said  to  me  at  Ox- 
i  ford  in  1770,  *  I  was  his  nominal  tutor ;  bot  ho 
{  WIL1  above  my  mark.*  When  I  repeated  it  to 
'  Johnson,  his  eyes  dashetl  with  grateful  aatia- 
I  facti'  >n,  and  he  cxclaiuied,  *TIiat  wxs  Ubcnl  and 
!   noble.' 


CHArXER  IV. 

1731-17od. 

AXD  n>^w  n  hail  almost  said  pocr)  Samael  John- 
§>m  rcturae^i  to  bis  native  city,  destitute,  and 
n*>t  knowing  how  he  should  gain  even  a  decent 
■    livelihood.     His  father's  misfortnnes  in  timde 


rendered  him  unable  to  support  his  son  ;  anrf 
for  somo  time  there  appeared  no  means  bj 
which  he  could  maintain  himself.  In  the  De- 
cember of  this  year  his  father  died. 

The  state  of  poverty  in  which  he  died.  ai»pean 
from  a  note  in  one  of  Johnson's  little  diaries  of 
the  following  year,  which  strongly  displays  Us 
spirit  and  virtuous  dignity  of  mind  :  *  1733, 
Julii  15.  Undecim  aureos  depotui,  quo  die  quit' 
quid  ante  matrisfunus  (quod  scrum  sit  preeor)  de 
patemis  bonis  fperari  licet,  viginti  scilicet  librtUf 
accepi.  Usqw  adto  mihi  fortuna  finffenda  ofL 
Intcrea,  ne  pavpniate  vires  animi  langMtieani^ 
nee  in  fiagitia  egestas  abigat,  cavenduwi. — I  layed 
by  eleven  guineas  on  this  day,  when  I  leeeiTed 
twenty  pounds,  being  all  that  I  have  reason  to 
hope  for  out  of  my  father's  effects,  previoue  to 
the  death  of  my  mother ;  an  event  which  I  pray 
God  may  be  very  remote.  I  now  therefore  eee 
that  I  must  make  my  own  fortune.  Hiean- 
while  let  me  take  care  that  the  powers  of  my 
mind  be  not  debilitated  by  poverty,  and  that  in- 
digence do  not  force  me  into  any  criminal  met.* 

Johnson  was  so  far  fortunate,  that  the  re- 
spectable character  of  his  parents,  and  his  own 
merit,  had  from  his  earliest  years  secured  him 
a  kind  reception  in  the  best  families  at  lich* 
field.  Among  these  I  can  mention  Mr.  Howard, 
Dr.  Swinfen,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Lcvett,  Gap- 
tain  Garrick,  father  of  the  great  ornament  of 
the  British  stage ;  but  above  all,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Walmesley,*  Registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Conrt 
of  Lichfield,  whose  character,  long  after  his 
decease.  Dr.  Johnson  bos,  in  his  Life  of  F'lmxmil 
Smith,  thus  drawn  in  the  glowing  colours  of 
gratitude : — 

'  Of  Gilbert  Walmesley,  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the  rememfaranot. 
I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  h<^ 
that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of 
his  notice. 

'  He  wa^  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only 
not  a  boy,  yet  be  never  received  my  notions 
with  contempt.  He  was  a  ^^liig,  with  all  the 
virulence  and  malevolence  of  his  party;  yet 
difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  ns  apart ;  I 
honoured  him,  and  he  endured  me. 

*  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world  withoat 


>  V r  WjLrtt^n  Informs  me  that  thi«  earlv  CHend  of 
Johafc-^n  VAS  riitcr«>l  a  Conunoncr  of  Tr.nity  College, 
Oxfi'vni.  ag««i  17.  In  IfOi,  aau  is  the  author  of  many 
Latin  vcimr  translation*  in  the  GtMlewta^^'i  Mayazims. 
One  of  them  is  a  tnuulatioa  of 

*  Uy  time,  O  ye  Moses,  was  haprily  spent,*  etc 

He  died  Angnst  Sd.  IT5].  and  a  moonmrat  to  bis  me- 
mory has  twen  m^-tckl  m  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield, 
with  an  in«cnrtioa  written  by  Mr.  Sewani.  one  of  the 
prebeo'laiica.  ~  Bos  vrtx. 

His  translation  of  *  My  time.  O  ye  MasM.'  etc .  may 
he  f(tcBd  in  the  G€%t:ri%an'»  M^z^cisint  for  1745,  voL 
XV.  p.  1(^    !•  is  then  subscribed  with  his  nama.^ 
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•xemplMB  from  Hb  Tioet  or  he  foUiei ;  but  had 
fiTw  wfgl^fftiw^  the  cnltiTAlioii  of  hit  mind. 
His  bdid  of  rereUtion  WMtinihaken;  his  leun- 
iog  presenrod  his  principles ;  he  grewfint  regu- 
Inr,  and  then  pions» 

*  His  studies  had  been  so  Tirioos,  that  I  am 
aol  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge. 
His  aequaintanee  with  books  was  great;  and 
what  he  did  not  immediately  know,  he  oould 
at  least  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  am- 
plitodo  of  kaming,  and  such  his  oopiousness  of 
eqnununisation,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  daj  now  patteii  in  which  I  have  not  some 
ndvantage  firam  his  friendship. 

*At  thisman^s  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful 
and  instraetiTe  hours,  with  companions  such  as 
are  not  often  found — ^with  one  who  has  length- 
elMdy  and  one  who  has  gladdened  life ;  with 
Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long 
vsBMDbered;  and  with  David  Qaniek,  whom 
I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  character  of 
our  ecmmon  friend.  But  what  axe  the  hopes  of 
maat  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of 
death,  whidi  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations 
and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
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In  these  fJMnilies  he  passed  much  time  in  his 
eexty  years.  In  most  of  them  he  was  in  the 
oonpany  of  ladies,  partienlarly  at  Mr.  Wahnes- 
Isy'sy  whose  wife  and  sisters-in-law,  of  the  name 
ef  Aston,  and  danghters  of  a  baronet,  were  re- 
anrkaUe  for  good  breeding ;  so  that  the  notion 
which  has  been  industriously  dreulated  and  be- 
liefved,  that  be  never  was  in  good  company  till 
late  in  life,  and  consequently  had  been  confirmed 
in  eoarse  and  ferodous  manners  by  long  habits, 
is  wholly  without  foundation.  Some  of  the 
ladies  have  assured  me,  they  recollected  him 
w^  e^MD  a  young  man,  as  distinguished  for 
hie  eoBiplaisanee. 

Aad  that  his  politeness  was  not  merely  occa- 
siooal  and  temporary,  or  confined  to  the  circles 
of  Tidifield,  is  ascertained  by  the  testimony  of 
a  lady,  who,  in  a  paper  with  which  I  have  been 
faeouied  by  a  dani^ter  of  his  intimate  friend 
and  phyiifliaa.  Dr.  Lawrence,  thus  describes  Dr. 
Johaaoii  some  years  afterwards : — 

'As  the  particulars  of  the  former  partof  Dr. 
Johaaoii's  life  do  not  seem  to  be  very  accurately 
known,  a  lady  hopes  that  the  f oUowing  informa- 
tion may  not  be  unacceptable. 

*8be  remembers  Dr.  Johnson  on  avisitto  Dr. 
Taylor  at  Ashbourne,  some  time  between  the 
end  of  the  year  '37  and  the  middle  of  the  year 
*40;  she  rather  thinks  it  to  have  been  after  he 
and  his  wife  were  removed  to  London.  During 
his  stay  at  Ashbourne  he  made  frequent  visits 
to  Mr.  Meynell  at  Bradley,  where  his  company 
desirsd  by  the  Udies  of  the  family, 
perhiq^  in  point  of  elegance  and 
■secipliihments,  inferior  to  few  of  those  with 
wkom  he  was  afterwards  acquainted.  Mr. 
llsynell*s  eldest  daughter  was  afterwards  mar- 


ried to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  father  to  Mr.  Alleyne 
Fitsherbert,  lately  minister  to  the  court  of 
Bussia.  Of  heir  I^*  Johnson  said,  in  Dr.  Law- 
rence's study,  that  she  had  the  best  understand- 
ing he  ever  met  with  in  any  human  being.  At 
Mr.  Meynell's  he  also  commenced  that  friend- 
ship with  Mrs.  Hill  Boothby,  sister  to  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Brook  Boothby,  which  continued  till 
her  death.  The  yaung  ^evman  whjom  he  used  to 
call  Molly  Aston  ^  was  sister  to  Sir  Thomas 
Aston,  and  daughter  to  a  baronet ;  she  was  also 
sister  to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Walmesley.*  Besides  his  intimacy  with  the 
above-mentioned  persons,  who  were  surely 
people  of  rank  and  education,  while  he  was  at 
Lichfield  he  used  to  be  frequently  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Swinfen,  a  gentleman  of  very  ancient 
family  in  Sta£fordshire,  from  which,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  inherited  a  good 
estate.  He  was,  besides,  a  physician  of  very 
extensive  practice ;  but  for  want  of  due  atten- 
tion to  the  management  of  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, left  a  very  large  family  in  indigence. 
One  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  after- 
wards found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  her  old 
friend,  whose  doors  were  always  open  to  the 
unfortunate,  and  who  well  observed  the  {nrecept 
of  tho  Qospel,  for  he  "was  kind  to  the  unthank- 
ful and  to  the  eva**' 

Li  the  forlorn  state  of  his  circumstances,  he 
accepted  of  an  offer  to  be  employed  as  usher  in 
the  school  of  Ifarket-Bosworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  which  it  appears,  from  one  of  his  little 
fragments  of  a  diary,  that  he  went  on  foot  on 
the  16th  of  July.—'  JvXii  16.  Bosvortiam  pedes 
petii,*  But  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  erroneously 
related,  that  he  was  assistant  to  the  famous 
Anthony  Blaekwall,  whose  merit  has  been 
honoured  bythe  testimonyof  Bishop  Hurd,*  who 
was  his  scholar ;  for  Bir.  Blaekwall  died  on  the 
8th  of  April  1790,*  more  than  a  year  before 
Johnson  left  the  University. 

This  employment  was  very  irksome  to  him 


I  The  words  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  316.— Bob- 
well. 

*8ir  Thomas  Aston»  Bart,  who  died  in  January 
1784-6.  left  one  son.  asmed  Thomss  alio,  and  eight 
daughters.  Of  the  danghters.  Catherine  married  John- 
son's firiend.  the  Hon.  Henry  Henrej;  Maxgaiet.  Gil- 
bert Wslmesley.  Another  of  these  ladies  married  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Gastrell.  Mary,  or  MoUtf  Aston,  as  she 
was  usually  called,  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Brodie 
of  the  nav}'.  Another  sister,  who  was  unmarried,  was 
living  at  Lichfield  in  1776.— Maloks. 

>  There  is  here  (as  Mr.  James  Boswell  observes  to 
me)  a  slight  inaccuracy.  Bishop  Hurd.  in  the  Epistle 
Dedicatory  prefixed  to  his  Commentarn  on  Hvraott  Art 
of  Poetry,  etc..  does  not  praise  Blaekwall.  but  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Budworth,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School 
at  Brewood.  in  Sti^Tiordshire,  who  had  himself  been 
bred  under  BhukwalL— Malomb. 

«  See  GtnOman's  Magatint,  December  178t,  p.  957. 

— BOSWKLL. 
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in  every  respect,  and  he  complained  grievously 
of  it  in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hector, 
who  was  now  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Birming- 
ham. The  letters  are  lost ;  but  Bir.  Hector 
recollects  his  writing  *that  the  poet  had  de- 
scribed the  dull  sameness  of  his  ezistenee  in 
these  words,  **K(7a»i  coniinti  una  diet"  (one 
day  contains  the  whole  of  my  life) ;  that  it  was 
unvaried  as  the  note  of  the  cuckoo ;  and  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  more  disagreeable 
for  him  to  teach,  or  the  boys  to  learn,  the  gram- 
mar rules.*  His  general  aversion  to  this  painful 
drudgery  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  disagree- 
ment between  him  and  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the 
patron  of  the  school,  in  whose  house,  I  have 
been  told,  he  officiated  as  a  kind  of  domestic 
chaplain,  so  far,  at  leastt,  as  to  say  grace  at 
table,  but  was  treated  with  what  he  represented 
as  intolerable  harshness ;  and  after  suffering 
for  a  few  months  such  complicated  misery,*  he 
relinquished  a  situation  which  all  his  life  after- 
wanls  hereooUected  with  the  strongest  aversion, 
and  even  a  degree  of  hon\>r.  But  it  u  probable 
that  at  this  period,  whatever  uneasiness  he  may 
have  endured,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  much 
future  eminence  by  application  to  his  studies. 

Being  now  again  totally  unoccupied,  he  was  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Hector  to  pass  some  time  with  him 
at  Birmingham,  as  his  guest,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Warren,  with  whom  Mr.  Hector  lodged  and 
boanled.  Mr.  Wurren  was  the  first  established 
bookseller  in  Birmingham,  and  was  very  atten- 
tive to  Johnson,  who  he  soon  found  could  be  of 
much  service  to  him  in  his  trade,  by  his  know- 
Knlge  of  literature ;  and  he  even  obtained  the 
assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnishing  some  num- 
bers of  a  periodical  Essay  printed  in  the  news- 
pai>er  of  which  Warren  was  proprietor.  After 
very  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
recover  those  early  specimens  of  that  particular 
OKsle  of  writing  by  which  Johnson  afterwards 
so  grvatly  distinguishe«i  himself. 

He  continued  to  live  as  Mr.  Hector's  guest 
for  about  »ix  months,  antl  then  hired  lodgings 
in  an^'ther  yskit  nf  the  town.*  finding  himself  as 
well  situated  at  Birminj;ham  as  he  supposed  he 
ci>uld  be  anywhere,  while  he  ha«l  no  settled 
plan  of  life,  and  very  scanty  means  of  subsist- 
I'ccf.  He  made  some  valuable  acquaintances 
there,  amon^t  whom  were  Mr.  Porter,  a  mer- 
cer, whc«e  widow  be  afterwards  manied,  and 


»  It  i; T<A'^  fr^"«R  *  !<tur  .f  J/^hnaon's  to  a  f^irad. 
»hv-h  I  bne  TYA  !.  vUt*J  L:<:hii.:«i.  July  27. 1732.  that 
^<  SiA.t!-f*.  :»LrW*:.:jn  l».\:t'»  l.crae  rrcvntly  fecfow 
t^.A:  \:iut  «i4  vT-.::fiL  Ht  tJ^ia  kkl  bo{«»  d  suc- 
« r««:.:^.  ffit2Kr  a*  ix:a«t«r  cr  laai^r.  la  the  schoci  oC 

s  :>.r  .*.'hD  H»«k:i;j  *;At<^  frcm  r-^f  of  JobBS<«*s 
d:xr.r*.  xiut  in  Juze  1~S3  be  l*^!^:**!  in  Bumii^rbsxa 
at  lilt  L.-i^je  «.f  4  pcrwo  &Aa«ii  J  Arris.  pv^Uv  a 
rr2AtK«  <<  Mrs.  iVftcr.  vbca  be  afUrws^is  aurTMiL 


Mr.  Taylor,  who  by  his  ingenuity  in  meehuiiaJ 
inventions,  and  his  success  in  trade,  aoqnind 
an  immense  fortune.  But  the  comfort  of  being 
near  Mr.  Hector,  his  old  schoolfellow  and  inti- 
mate friend,  was  Johnson^s  cihief  indaoemMit 
to  continue  here. 

In  what  manner  he  employed  his  pen  %i  thk 
period,  or  whether  he  derived  from  it  any  pe- 
cuniary advantage,  I  have  not  been  able  to  aae«> 
tain.  He  probably  got  a  little  money  frosii  Mr. 
Warren;  and  we  are  oertain  that  he  exeented 
here  one  piece  of  literary  laboor,  of  whieh  Mr. 
Hector  has  favoured  me  with  a  minute  aooonnt. 
Having  mentioned  that  he  had  read  at  Pem- 
broke College  a  Vopagt  to  Ab^uinia,  by  Ldbo,' 
a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  that  he  thought  aa 
abridgment  and  translation  of  it  from  the  Fnach, 
into  English  might  be  an  useful  and  {vofitaUit 
publication,  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Hector  joined 
in  urging  him  to  undertake  it.  He  aoeordin^ 
agreed ;  and  the  book  not  being  to  be  f  otind  in 
Birmingham,  he  borrowed  it  of  Pembrdte  Col- 
lege. A  part  of  the  work  being  very  soon  dontt 
one  Osbom,  who  was  Mr.  Warren's  printer,  vim 
set  to  work  with  what  was  ready,  and  Johnson 
engaged  to  supply  the  press  with  copy  aa  it 
should  be  wanted  ;  but  his  oonstitutional  in- 
dolence soon  prevailed,  and  the  work  was  at  n 
stand.  Mr.  Hector,  who  knew  that  a  motivn 
of  humanity  would  be  the  most  prevailing  aiga- 
ment  with  his  friend,  went  to  Johnson,  and 
represented  to  him  that  the  printar  eonld  havn 
no  other  employment  till  this  undertaking  vim 
finished,  and  that  the  poor  mscn  and  his  familj 
were  suffering. 

Johnson,  upon  this,  exerted  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  though  his  body  was  relaxed.  He  lay  in 
bed  with  the  book,  which  was  a  quarto,  before 
him,  and  dictated  while  Hector  wrote.  Mr. 
Hector  carried  the  sheets  to  the  press,  and  cor- 
rected almost  all  the  proof  sheets,  vexy  few  d 
which  were  ever  seen  by  Johnson.  In  this 
manner,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hector's  active 
friendship,  the  book  was  completed,  and  vne 
published  in  ITwiS,  with  London  upon  tho  title- 
page,  though  it  was  in  reality  printed  ei 
Birmingham,— a  device  too  common  with  pro- 
vincial publishers.  For  this  work  he  had  firom 
Mr.  Warren  only  the  sum  of  five  guineas. 

This  being  the  fint  prose  work  of  Johnson,  Hk 
is  a  curious  object  of  inquiry  how  much  may  be 
traced  in  it  of  that  style  which  marks  his  subae- 
qnent  writings  with  such  peculiar  excellence, — 
with  so  happy  an  union  oif  force,  Wvacity,  sind 
perspicuity.  I  have  perused  the  book  with  this 
view,  and  have  found  that  here,  as  I  believe  in 
every  other  tnniUtion,  there  is  in  the  voric 
itself  no  vvstige  of  the  translator's  own  style ;  for 
the  language  i^  translation  being  adapted  to  the 
thoughts  of  another  person,  insensibly  foUows 


»  Bora  at  Usboa  in  IMS.  sni  4isd  there  is  li:& 
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thor  eatt,  and  as  it  were  mm  into  a  mould 
that  is  ready  prepared. 

Tlras,  for  instance,  taking  the  first  sentence 
tliat  oecnrs  at  the  opening  of  the  book,  p.  4 :  — 

*  I  lived  here  above  a  year,  and  completed  my 
studies  in  divinity ;  in  which  time  some  letters 
were  received  fironr  the  fathers  of  Ethiopia, 
with  an  aoooimt  that  Sultan  Segned,  Emperor 
of  Abyssinia,  was  converted  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  that  many  of  his  subjects  had  followed 
his  example,  and  that  there  was  a  great  want  of 
mfssiotiaries  to  improve  these  prosperous  begin- 
nings Everybody  was  very  desirous  of  second- 
ing the  seal  of  our  fathers,  and  of  sending  them 
th«  assistanoe  they  requested;  to  which  we 
were  the  more  encouraged,  because  the  Empe- 
rc^s  letter  informed  eur  Provincial  that  we 
mi^i  easily  enter  his  dominions  by  the  way 
of  Dancsla;  but  unhappily  the  secretary  wrote 
Gcila  for  Dancala,  which  cost  two  of  our  fathers 
their  Uvea.* 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Johnson's  manner 
wrill  be  sensible  that  there  is  nothing  of  it  here, 
bot  that  this  sentence  might  have  been  oom- 
poeed  by  any  other  man. 

Bat  hi  the  Preface  the  Johnsonian  style  be- 
giaa  to  appear;  and  though  use  had  not  yet 
tenght  his  wing  a  permanent  and  equable  flight, 
there  are  parts  of  it  which  exhibit  his  best  man- 
ner in  fdU  vigour.  I  had  once  the  pleasure  of 
namiwing  it  with  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who 
oonfinned  me  in  this  opinion  by  his  superior 
critical  sagacity,  and  was,  I  remember,  much 
lirHght^  with  the  following  specimen : — 

'The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
with  no  romantic  absurdity  or  incredible 
fietiona.  Whatever  he  relates,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  at  least  probable ;  and  he  who  tells  nothing 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  they  should  believe  him  who 
cannot  contradict  him. 

*  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaffected 
nnnatioo,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagina- 
tion. He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy 
with  their  eyes,  his  crocodiles  devour  their 
prey  without  tears,  and  his  cataracts  fall  from 
the  rocks  without  deafening  the  neighbouring 


'The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed 

with  ixTsmediable   barrenness,  or  blest   with 

spootaneous  fecundity ;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or 

nnof  sfag  sunshine;  nor  are  the  nations  here 

described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 

or  consnmmate  in  all  private  or  social  virtues. 

Here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religious  policy 

j    or  articalate  language;  no  Chinese  perfectly 

polite  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences.    He 

win  discover,  what  will  always  be  discovered  by 

,    a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wher- 

I   ever  hunan  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a 


mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not 
appear  partial  in  His  distributions,  but  has 
balanced,  in  most  countries,  their  particular 
inconveniences  by  particular  favours.' 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that  bril- 
liant and  enei^etic  expression,  which,  upon 
innumerable  occasions  in  his  subsequent  life, 
justly  impressed  the  world  with  the  highest 
admiration. 

Nor  can  any  one,  conversant  with  the-  writ- 
ings of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his  hand  in  this 
passage  of  the  Dedication  to  John  Warren, 
Esq.,  of  Pembrokeshire,  though  it  is  ascribed 
to  Wasren  the  bookseller : — 

'A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  distin* 
guished  by  nothing  more  certainly  than  an 
eminent  degree  of  curiosity;*  nor  is  that  curi- 
osity ever  more  agreeably  or  usefully  employed, 
than  in  examining  the  laws  and  customs  of 
foreign  nations.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  present 
I  now  presume  to  make  will  not  be  thought  im- 
proper, which,  however,  it  is  not  my  business 
as  a  dedicator  to  commend,  nor  as  a  bookseller 
to  depreciate.* 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  having 
been  thus  accidentally  led  to  a  particular  study 
of  the  history  and  manners  of  Abyssinia  was 
the  remote  occasion  of  his  writing,  many  years 
afterwards,  his  admirable  philosophical  talc, 
the  principal  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that 
country. 

Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield  early  in  ITITI, 
and  in  August  that  year  he  made  an  attempt  to 
procure  some  little  subsistence  by  his  pen  ;  for 
he  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscrip- 
tion the  Latin  Poems  of  Politian ;*  AngeliPoli' 
tiani  Poeniata  Latina,  quibtu^  Notat  cum  historid 
LatiruB  poeseos  a  Peirarchce  oivo  ad  PolUiani 
tempora  deductd,  et  vitd  PolUiani  fuuiiu  quam 
antchac  enarratd,  addidit  Sam.  Johnson.' 

It  api)ear8  tliat  his  brother  Nathaniel  had 
taken  up  his  father's  trade  ;  for  it  is  mentioned 
that  '  subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  Editor, 
or  N.  Johnson,  bookseller,,  of  Lichfield.*  Not- 
withstanding the  merit  of  Johnson,  and  the 
cheap  price  at  which  this  book  was  offered,  there 
•  were  not  subscribers  enough  to  ensure  a  suffi- 
cient sale;,  so  the  work  never  appeared,  and 
probably  never  was  executed. 


»  Bee  ItambUr,  No.  103,  •  Curiosity  is  the  Thirst  of 
the  Soul/  etc.— BoswELL. 

*  May  we  not  tetce  a  fuicirol  similarity  between 
Folitian  and  Johnson?    HnetiuH,  speaking  of  Paulus 

Pelissonius  Fontanerinji,  says  : ' in  quo  Natura,  ut 

olim  in  Angelo  Politiano,  deforraitatem  oris  excel- 
lentis  ingenii  pnestantit  compensavit'  ConmenL  de 
reb.  ad  eum  pertin.    Edit  AmsteL   1718,  p.  200.— 

OOSWRLL. 

*  The  book  was  to  contain  more  than  thirty  sheets, 
tlie  price  to  bo  two  shillingft  and  sixpence  at  the  time 
of  subscribing,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  at  the 
delivery  of  a  perfect  book  in  quires.— Boswell. 
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IT*  fiftd  him  agmin  this  year  at  Binningham, 
Eai£  tibcre  ia  preserved  the  f oUowiog  letter  from 
"♦-TT  V  Mr.  Edvard  Cave/  the  original  compiler 
lAi  editor  of  the  OcnUemarCt  Magazine : — 

'TO  MB.  CAVB. 

Nov,  25, 1734. 

'  Sib,— Asyoa  api>ear  no  less  sensible  than  your 
rtaders  of  the  defects  of  your  poetical  article, 
yoa  will  not  be  disjileased  if,  in  order  to  the 
improTement  of  it,  I  communicate  to  you  the 
sentiments  of  a  person  who  will  undertake  on 
reasonable  terms  sometimes  to  fill  a  column. 

*His  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would  not 
give  you  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside  the  current 
wit  of  the  month,  which  a  critical  examination 
would  generally  reduce  to  a  narrow  compass, 
you  admitted  not  only  poems,  inscriptions,  etc., 
never  printed  before,  which  he  will  sometimes 
supply  you  with,  but  likewise  short  literary 
dinertations  in  Latin  or  English,  critical  re- 
marks on  authors  ancient  or  modem,  forgotten 
poems  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces,  like 
Floyer's,*  worth  preserving.  By  this  method, 
your  literary  article — for  so  it  might  be  culled — 
will,  he  thinks,  be  better  recommended  to  the 
public  than  by  low  jests,  awkward  buffoonery, 
or  the  dull  scurrilities  of  either  party. 

'  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agreeable  to 
you,  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  two  xK)Bts  what 
the  conditions  are  on  which  you  shall  expect  it. 
Your  late  offer 'gives  me  no  reason  to  distrust 
your  generosity.  If  you  engage  in  any  literary 
pntjects  besides  this  paper,  I  have  other  designs 
•o  imiHirt,  if  I  could  be  secure  from  having  others 
reap  the  advantage  of  what  I  should  hint. 

*  Your  letter,  by  being  directed  to  S.  Smith,  to 
b«  left  at  the  Castle,  in  Birmingham,  Warwick- 
shire, will  reach 

'  Your  humble  servant.' 

Mr.  Tavo  has  put  a  note  on  this  letter, 
•Answered  Dec.  2.*  But  wliether  anything 
was  done  in  consequence  of  it  we  are  not  in- 

fornu'd. 

Jolinson  had,  from  his  early  youth,  been  sen- 
liblrt  to  the  influence  of  female  charms.  When 
mt  HtourbriilKe  sch(X)I,  he  was  much  enamoured 
iif  ( )livia  Lloyd,  a  young  Quaker,  to  whom  he 
wiot*t  a  copy  of  verses,  which  I  have  not  been 


t  MiM  Cnvc.  thr  grand-niece  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave, 
hiia  (ilillKlnKly  aiiown  mn  the  originals  of  this  and  the 
ntliri  IkUpih  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  him.  which  were  first 
|.i.l.lt«liiMl  III  Ihr  iitnU0man't  Ma^axlnt,  with  notes  by 
Ml  J«ilin  Nil  h'lU,  ths  worthy  and  indefatigable  editor 
III  llml  VAluutiin  iiiUi(*lUny.  signed  N. :  soma  of  which 
1  blirtll  <M «a«tiiii«ity  trsnstribe  in  the  coune  of  this 

Wliill  lllMWII.I 

•  itir  .liilin  Mi>.\<  r's  TrtnttM  on  CM  JkUki,    C€niU- 

IHiiN  •  M<i^iU4lM.  17^4.  p.  107  —  IIOAWXLL. 

*  A  I'MMt  iif  iiri)  iMiiindi  for  ilie  best  itoem  on  Lfjd, 
IhHik,  jHilfm$Ht,  i/tfiiivN.  an>l  Nell  Scs  Otntleman'M 
M**0Httn$.  vol   Iv   p.  MO-  Nu'Uoi.4. 


able  to  recover ; '  but  with  what  fadlity  uid 
elegance  he  could  warble  the  amorous  lay,  will 
appear  from  the  following  lines  which  bo  wrot* 
for  his  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Hector  : — 

Vebsis  to  a  Lady  on  receiving  /ro»  her  a  Spkio  qf 

Myrtle. 
'  What  hopes,  what  terrors  does  thy  gift  create^ 
Ambignons  emblem  of  uncertain  fiite  t 
The  myrtle,  ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  band ; 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Now  grants  and  now  rejects  a  lover's  prayer. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain. 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ^osts  complain  ; 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads. 
The  unhappy  lover's  grave  the  myrtle  spreads; 
Oh  then  the  meaning  ot  thy  gift  impart. 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart  t 
Soon  must  this  bou^,  as  you  shall  fix  his 
Adorn  Fhilander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb.'* 

His  juvenile  attachments  to  the  fair  a 
however,  very  transient ;  and  it  is  certain  thai 
he  formed  no  criminal  connection  wfaataoarvr. 
Mr.  Hector,  who  lived  with  him  in  his  yofiiiiger 
days  in  the  utmost  intimacy  and  sodal  freedom, 
has  assured  me,  that  even  at  that  ardent  teaMm 
his  conduct  was  strictly  virtuous  in  that  reaptt ; 
and  that  though  he  loved  to  exhilarate  Klm—|f 
with  wine,  he  never  knew  him  intoxicated  Imt 
once. 


*  He  also  wrote  some  amatory  verses  before  he  left 
Staffordshire,  which  our  author  appears  not  to  have 
seen.  They  were  addressed  to  '  Miss  Hickman,  play- 
ing on  the  Spinet'  At  the  back  of  this  early  poetical 
effusion,  of  which  the  original  copy,  in  Johnsonls 
handwriting,  was  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  is  the  following  attestation : 

'  Written  by  tiie  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  on  my 
mother,  then  Miss  Hickman,  playing  on  the 
Spinet    J.  Turton.* 
Dr.  Turton,  the  phjrsician,  the  writer  of  this  eotii- 
cate,  who  died  in  April  1800,  in  his  71st  year,  was 
bom  in  1735.    The  verses  in  question,  therefore,  whi^ 
have  been  printed  in  some  late  editions  of  Johasoals 
poems,  must  have  been  written  before  that  year. — 
Miss  Hickman,  It  is  beUeved,  was  a  Udy  of  Stafford- 
shire. 

The  concluding  lines  of  this  early  copy  of  verses 
have  much  of  the  vigour  of  Johnson's  poetry  la  his 
maturer  years : 

'  When  old  Tirootheus  struck  the  voeal  string. 
Ambitious  ftury  flr'd  the  Grecian  king : 
Unbounded  projects  lab*ring  in  bis  mind. 
He  pants  for  room,  in  one  peer  world  coiifln'd. 
Thus  wak'd  to  rage  by  music's  dmulHil  power. 
He  bids  the  sword  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  moVd  the  lyre. 
Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a  nobler  fire  ; 
No  more  delighted  with  disastrous  war,  j 

Ambitious  only  now  to  please  the  fair,  { 

Reslgn'd  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms,  { 

And  found  a  thousand  worlds  in  Stella's  arms.' 

Maumis. 

*  Mrs.  Plots!  gives  the  flbOowing  sccouat  of  thie 
little  composition  tnm  Dr.  Johnson's  own  relatioa 
to  her,  on  her  inquiring  whether  It  was  rightly  attri- 
bated  to  him.     '  I  think  It  Is  now  just  forty  ywum 
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In  a  man  whom  religious  education  has  se- 
cond from  licentious  indulgences,  the  passion 
of  love,  when  onoe  it  has  seized  him,  is  exceed- 
ingly lixtHig ;  being  unimpaired  by  dissipation 
and  totally  concentrated  in  one  object.  This 
vai  experienced  by  Johnson,  when  he  became 


ifo,  that  a  yoQog  fellow  bad  a  sprig  of  myrtle  given  him 
ky  a  girl  be  courted,  and  asked  me  to  write  him  some 
tcnes  that  be  might  present  her  in  return.  I  pro- 
adied,  but  forgot ;  and  when  he  called  for  his  lines 
il  tite  time  agreed  on,  *'  Sit  still  a  moment,"  says  I, 
"  dear  Unnd,  and  111  fetch  them  thee  ; "  so  stepped 
aride  for  Htv  minutes,  and  wrote  the  nonsense  you 
BOW  kaep  auoh  a  stir  about '—ilneodotef,  p.  84^ 

la  my  lb«t  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the 
aitbnitieity  of  this  account,  by  the  following  circum- 
ataatiil  statement  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Miss  Beward, 
of  Licbfleia :— '  I  Iriiow  those  Terses  were  addressed 
to  iMGi  Porter,  when  he  was  enamoured  of  her  in  his 
teyiah  dayi,  two  or  three  tears  before  he  had  seen  her 
■other,  hia  future  wife.    He  wrote  them  at  my  grand- 
Cithci'a,  and  gave  them  to  Lucy  in  the  presence  of  my 
BioClMr,  to  whom  he  showed  them  on  the  instant. 
Ae  need  to  rei>eat  them  to  me,  when  I  asked  her  for 
lb  wract  Dr.  JoKtu&cm  gave  her,  "  Oa  a  Sprig  oj  MyrtU" 
«Ufll  As  had  stolen  or  htggtd  from  her  bosom.    We  all 
faaov  boosst  Lucy  Porter  to  have  been  incapable  of 
tbe  mean  vanity  of  applying  to  herself  a  compliment 
mt  intendid  tor  her. '   Such  was  this  lady's  statement, 
which  I  make  no  doubt  she  supposed  to  be  correct ; 
but  it  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  too  impli- 
citly to  traditional  testimony  and  ingenious  inference : 
far  Jfr.  Hector  has  lately  assured  me  that  Mrs.  Piozsi's 
aeeoont  is  in  this  instance  accurate,  and  that  he  was 
tke  person  for  whom  Johnson  wrote  those  verses, 
which  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Bam- 


I  am  oMiged  in  so  many  instances  to  notice  Mrs. 
FfaMSl's  ineonectness  of  relation,  that  I  gladly  seize 
tkis  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that,  however  often, 
■ke  la  not  always  inaccurate. 

The  author  having  been  drawn  into  a  controversy 
with  Miss  Anna  Seward,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
eediag  statement  (which  may  be  found  in  the  GeniU' 
wtam'B  Magaxinie,  vols.  IxiiL  and  Ixiv.),  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Hector  on  the  sub* 

*  Dean  Bib,— I  am  sorry  to  see  you  are  engaged  in 
altercation  with  a  lady  who  seems- unwilling  to  be  con- 
▼tiieed  of  her  errors.  Surely  it  would  be  more  ingenu- 
cos  to  acknowledge  than  to  persevere. 

'  Lately,  In  looking  over  some  papers  I  meant  to 
tarn,  I  found  the  original  manuscript  of  The  MyrUe, 
with  the  date  on  it,  1731,  which  I  have  enclosed. 

'  Tbe  true  history  (which  I  could  swear  to)  is  as  fol- 
lows:—Mr.  Morgan  Graves,  the  elder  brother  of  a 
worthy  clergyman  near  Uath,  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted, waited  oi>on  a  lady  in  this  neighbourhood, 
who  at  parting  presented  him  the  branch.  He 
showed  it  me,  and  wi«hed  much  to  return  the  compli- 
■scat  in  verse.  I  applied  to  Johnson,  who  was  with 
mm,  and  In  about  half  an  hour  dictated  the  verses 
which  I  sent  to  my  friend. 

'  I  most  solemnly  declare,  at  that  time.  Johnson 
was  sin  entire  stranger  to  the  Porter  family :  and  it 
was  almost  two  years  after  that  I  introduced  him  to 
acquaintance  of  Porter,  whom  I  bought  my  clothes 

I 

*  If  yon  Intend  to  convince  this  obstinate  woman. 


the  fervent  admirer  of  Mrs.  Porter,  after  her 
first  husband*s  death.  ^  Miss  Porter  told  me, 
that  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  her 
mother,  his  appearance  was  very  forbidding; 
he  was  then  lean  and  lank,  so  that  his  immense 
structure  of  bones  was  hideously  striking  to  the 
eye,  and  the  scars  of  the  scrofula  were  deeply 
visible.  He  also  wore  his  hair,  which  was 
straight  and  stifif,  and  separated  behind;  and 
he  often  had  seemingly  convulsive  starts  and 
odd  gesticulations,  which  tended  to  excite  at 
once  surprise  and  ridicule.  Mrs.  Porter  wia  so 
much  engaged  by  his  conversation,  that  she  over- 
looked all  these  external  disadvantages,  and 
said  to  her  daughter,  '  This  is  the  most  sensible 
man  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.* 

Tliough  Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age  of 
Johnson,*  and  her  person  and  manner,  as  de- 
scribed to  me  by  the  late  Air.  Garrick,  were  by 
no  means  pleasing  to  others,'  she  must  have 
had  a  superiority  of  understanding  and  talents,* 
as  she  certainly  inspired  him  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  passion ;  and  she  having  signified  her 
willingness  to  accept  of  his  hand,  he  went  to 


and  to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  truth  of  your  narra- 
tive,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please 
of  this  statement. 

'  I  hope  you  will  pardon  mh  for  taking  up  so  much 
of  your  time.  Wishing  you  multoe  tt  ftlicea  awnos,  I 
shall  subscribe  myself,  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

'  £.  Hectob. 

*  BiRMiNOUAM.  Jan.  0, 1794.'— Boswbll. 

>  It  api>eaT8  from  Mr.  Hector's  letter  that  Johnson 
became  acquainted  with  heif  three  years  before  he 
married  her. — Malokk. 

2  Mrs.  Johnson's  maiden  name  was  Jervis.  Thongh 
tliere  was  a  great  disparity  of  years  between  her  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  she  was  not  quite  so  old  as  she  is  here 
represented,  having  only  completed  her  forty-eiglith 
year  in  the  month  of  February  preceding  her  marriage, 
as  appears  by  the  following  extract  ftrom  the  parish 
register  of  Great  Peatliug,  in  Leicestershire,  which 
was  obligingly  made  at  my  request,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Miv.  Ryder,.  Rector  of  Lutterworth,  in  that 
county : — 

'  Anno  Doin.  16S8-9.  Elizabeth,  tlie  daughter  of 
William  Jervis,  Esq. ,  and  Mrs.  Anne,  his  wife,  bom 
the  fourth  day  of  February  and  mani,  baptized  ICth 
day  of  the  same  month  by  Mr.  Smith,  Curate  of 
Little  Peatling.  John  Allen,  Vicar.' 

The  family  of  Jervis,  Mr.  Ryder  informs  me,  once 
possessed  nearly  the  whole  lordship  of  Great  Peatling 
(about  2000  acres),  and  there  arc  many  monuments  of 
them  iu  the  churcth  ;  but  the  estate  Is  now  much  re- 
dueed.  The  prcwnt  representative  of  this  ancient 
,  family  is  Mr.  Charles  Jervis  of  Hinckley,  Attorney- 
at-Law.— Malonb. 

'  Tliat  in  Johnson's  eyes  she  wm  handsome,  appears 
ftom  the  epitaph  which  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  on 
her  tombstone  not  long  before  his  own  death,  and 
which  may  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page,  under  the 
year  1762.— M  alone. 

*  The  following  account  of  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her 
family  is  copied  from  a  paper  (chiefly  relating  to 
Mrs.  Anna  Williams)  written  by  Lady  Knight  at 
Rome,  and  transmitted  by  her  to  the  late  John  Hoole, 
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kind,  IB  mneli  to  be  valued ;  and  I  have  ever 
thooght  tliat  those  who  devote  theniBelves  to 
this  emplo]rment,  and  do  their  duty  with  dili- 
gence and  success,  are  entitled  to  very  high  re- 
spect from  the  community,  as  Johnson  himself 
often  maintained.  Tet  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  greatest  abilities  are  not  only  not  required 
for  this  office,  but  render  a  man  less  fit  for  it. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  justness  of  Thom- 
ton's  beautiful  remark, 

'  Delightftd  task  I  to  rear  the  tender  thonghl^ 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  I ' 

we  must  consider  that  this  delight  is  perceptible 
only  by  '  a  mind  at  ease,*  a  mind  at  once  calm 
and  dear :  but  that  a  mind  gloomy  and  impe- 
tooos  like  that  of  Johnson,  cannot  be  fixed  for 
any  length  of  time  in  minute  attention,  and 
must  be  so  frequently  irritated  by  unavoidable 
slowness  and  error  in  the  advances  of  scholars, 
as  to  perform  the  duty  with  little  pleasure  to 
the  teacher,  and  no  great  advantage  to  the 
pupHs.  Good  temper  is  a  most  essential  requi- 
site in  a  preceptor.  Horace  paints  the  character 
as  liUmd: 


* TJt  puerls  olim  dant  cmstula  \HariSi 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima.' 

Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with  his  situa- 
tion ss  the  master  of  an  academy,  than  with 
that  of  the  usher  of  a  schodl ;  we  need  not  won- 
der, therefore,  that  he  did  not  keep  his  academy 
above  a  year  and  a  half.  If!rom  Mr.  Garrick's 
aeoount,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
foundly reverenced  by  his  pupils.  His  oddities 
of  manner  and  uncouth  gesticulations  oould 
not  but  be  the  subject  of  merriment  to  them  ; 
and  in  particular,  the  young  rogues  used  to 
listen  at  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  peep 
through  the  keyhole,  that  they  might  turn  into 
ridieule  his  tumultuous  and  awkward  fondness 
for  Mrs.  Johnson,  whom  he  used  to  name  by 
the  familiar  appellation  of  TtUy  or  TeUey, 
which,  like  Betty  or  Betsey,  is  provincially  used 
as  a  eontraction  for  Elizabeth,  her  Christian 
name,  but  which  to  us  seems  ludicrous  when 
a}iplied  to  a  woman  of  her  age  and  appearance. 
Mr.  Garrick  described  her  to  me  as  very  fat, 
with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordinary  protuber- 
ance, with  swelled  cheeks,  of  a  florid  red,  pro- 
duced by  thick  painting,  and  increased  by 
the  liberal  use  of  cordials ;  flaring  and  fantastic 
in  her  dress,  and  affected  both  in  her  speech 
and  her  general  behaviour.  I  have  seen  Garrick 
exhibit  her  by  his  exquisite  talent  of  mimicry, 
so  as  to  excite  the  heartiest  bursts  of  laughter ; 
Voi  he,  probably,  as  is  the  case  in  all  such  re- 
presentations, considerably  aggravated  the  pic- 


Thai  Johnson  well  knew  the  most  proper 
coarse  to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
is  authentically  ascertained  by  the  following 
paper  in  his  own  handwriting  given  about  this 


period  to  a  relation,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  John  Nichols  : — 

SCHEME  FOB  THE  CLASSES  OF  A  QRAMMAB 
SCHOOL. 

'When  the  introduction,  or  formation  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  is  perfectly  mastered,  let 
them  learn 

'  Corderius  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at  tiie 
same  time  to  translate  out  of  the  introduction, 
that  by  this  means  they  may  learn  the  syntax. 
Then  let  them  proceeds 

'Erasmus,  with  an  ^Knglish  translation,  by 
the  same  author. 

'Class  IL  Learns  Eutropius  and  Cornelius 
Kepos,  or  Justin,  with  the  translation. 

'  N.B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part  every 
morning  the  rules  which  they  have  learned 
before,  and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latin 
rules  of  the  nouns  and  verbs. 

'  They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they 
have  learned,  every  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

'  The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  they 
are  in  Eutropius ;  afterward^  their  part  is  in 
the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  rules 
for  making  and  scanning  verses.  They  are  ex- 
amined as  the  first. 

'Class  IIL  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the 
morning,  and  Cassar*s  Commentaries  in  the 
afternoon. 

'  Practice  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are  per- 
fect in  them  ;  afterwards  in  Mr.  Leeds*  Greek 
Grammar.    Examined  as  before. 

*  Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  begin- 
ning at  the  same  time  to  write  themes  and 
verses,  and  to  leam  Greek ;  from  thence  passii^g 
on  to  Horace,  etc,  .as  shall  seem  most  proper. 


'  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you 
to,  because  you  have  not  informed  me  what 
study  you  will  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it 
will  be  most  for  your  advantage  to  apply  your- 
self wholly  to  the  languages,  till  you  go  to  the 
university.  The  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best 
for  you  to  read  are  these.: — 


Cebes. 

iBlian. 

Ludan  by  Leeds. 

Xenox)hoiu 

Homer. 

Theocrituff. 

Euripides. 


} 


Attic. 

Ionic. 
Doric. 
Attic  and  Dorus. 


'  Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in  aU  the 
dialects,  beginning  with  the  Attic,  to  which  the 
rest  must  be  referred. 

'  In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to  read 
the  latter  authors  till  you  are  well  versed  in 
those  of  the  purest  ages ;  as  Terence,  Tully, 
Caesar,  Sallust,  Kepos,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  Phsdrus. 

'The  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  stlU 
remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  expression,  without 
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told  me  that  Mr.  Cave  was  the  first 
r  bj  whom  hia  pen  was  engaged  in 

1  a  little  money  when  he  came  to  town, 
new  how  he  could  live  in  the  cheapest 

His  first  lodgings  were  at  the  house 
Morris,  a  staymaker,  in  Exeter  Street, 
\  Catherine  Street,  in  the  Strand.  '  I 
aid  he,  *  very  well  for  eightpence,  with 
d  company,  at  the  Pine  Apple,  in  New 
ast  by.  Several  of  them  had  travelled, 
[wcted  to  meet  every  day,  but  did  not 
e  another's  names.  It  used  to  cost  the 
iOing,  for  they  drank  wine  ;  but  I  had 
I  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread  for  a 
Ad  gave  the  waiter  a  penny  ;  so  that  I 
te  well  served,  nay,  better  than  the 
they  gave  the  waiter  nothing.'  He  at 
te,  I  believe,  abstained  entirely  from 
»d  liquors ;  a  practice  to  which  he 
oonformed  for  many  years  together, 
nti  periods  of  his  life. 
fellut,^  in  the  Art  of  Living  in  Lon- 
lave  heard  him  relate,  was  an  Irish 

whom  he  knew  at  Birmingham,  and 
practised  his  own  precepts  of  economy 
nl  years  in  the  British  capital.  He 
Johnson — who,  I  suppose,  was  then 
ag  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  but 
rehensive  of  the  expense — *  that  thirty 
I  year  was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
srs  without  being  contemptible.  He 
ten  pounds  for  clothes  and  linen.  He 
tn  might  live  in  a  garret  at  eighteen- 
ireek  ;  few  people  would  inquire  where 
d ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was  easy  to  say, 
am  to  be  found  at  such  a  place."  By 
X  threepence  in  a  coffeehouse,  he  might 
lome  hours  every  day  in  very  good 
';  he  might  dine  for  sixpence,  break- 
bread  and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do 
supper.  On  clcan-Bhivt-day  he  went 
and  paid  visits.'  I  have  heard  him 
in  once  talk  of  his  frugal  friend,  whom 
Iccted  with  esteem  and  kindness,  and 
like  to  have  one  smile  at  the  recital. 
an,*  said  he  gravely,  *  was  a  very  sen- 
in,  who  perfectly  understood  common 
a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
d,  fresh  from  life,  not  strained  through 
He  borrowed  a  horse  and  ten  pounds 
ngham.  Finding  himself  master  of  so 
oney,  he  set  off  for  "West  Chester,  in 
get  to  Ireland.  He  returned  the  horse, 
Mbly  the  ten  poimds  too,  after  he  got 

[eiing  Johnson's  narrow  circumstances 


7,  and  with  a  signiflcant  look,  said,  'Tea 
r  bay  a  porter's  knot.'    He  however  added, 
0»  one  of  my  best  friends.'— Boswell. 
r  wss  a  philosophic  countryman,  commemo* 
lonioe.  Sat  il.  lib.  8.— Boswell. 


in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  particularly  at 
the  interesting  SBra  of  his  launching  into  the 
ocean  of  London,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  actual  instance,  proved  by  experience, 
of  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  intellectual 
luxury  of  social  life  upon  a  very  small  income 
should  deeply  engage  his  attention,  and  be  ever 
recollected  by  him  as  a  circumstance  of  much 
importance.  He  amused  himself,  I  remember, 
by  computing  how  much  more  expense  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  live  upon  the  same  scale 
with  that  which  his  friend  described,  when  the 
value  of  money  was  diminished  by  the  progress 
of  commerce.  It  may  be  estimated  that  double 
the  money  might  now  with  difficulty  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Amidst  this  cold  obscurity,  there  was  one 
brilliant  circumstance  to  cheer  him ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry  Hervey,*  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  noble  family  of  that 
name,  who  had  been  quartered  at  Lichfield  as 
an  officer  of  the  army,  and  had  at  this  time  a 
house  in  London,  where  Johnson  was  frequently 
entertained,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
genteel  company.  Not  very  long  before  his 
death,  he  mentioned  this,  among  other  particu- 
lars of  his  life  which  he  was  kindly  communi- 
cating to  me ;  and  he  described  this  early 
friend,  *  Harry  Hervey,'  thus:  *He  was  a 
vicious  man,  but  very  kind  to  me.  If  you  call 
a  dog  Hervey,  I  shall  love  him.' 

He  told  me  he  had  now  only  written  three 
acts  of  his  Irenes  and  that  he  retired  for 
some  time  to  lodgings  at  Greenwich,  where 
he  proceeded  in  it  somewhat  further,  and 
used  to  compose  walking  in  the  park,  but 
did  not  stay  long  enough  at  that  place  to 
finish  it. 

At  this  period  we  find  the  following  letter 
from  him  to  Air.  Edward  Cave,  which,  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  his  literary  history,  it  is  proper 
to  insert : — 

'  TO  MB.  CAVB. 

*  Greenwich,  next  door  to  the  Oolden  Hearty 
Church  Street,  July  12, 1737. 

*  Sib, — Having  observed  in  your  papers  very 
uncommon  offers  of  encouragement  to  men  of 
letters,  I  have  chosen,  being  a  stranger  in  Lon- 

>  The  Honourable  Henry  Hervey,  third  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bristol,  quitted  the  army  and  took  orders. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Ayston,  by  whom 
he  got  the  Aston  estate,  and  assumed  the  name  and 
arms  of  that  family. — Boswell. 

The  Honourable  Henry  Hervey  was  nearly  of  the 
same  age  with  Johnson,  having  been  bom  about 
nine  months  before  him,  in  the  year  1709.  He  married 
Catherine,  the  sister  of  Sir  Thonuu  Aston,  in  1789 ; 
and  as  that  lady  had  seven  sisters,  she  probably  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Aston  estate  on  the  death  of  her  brother 
under  his  will.  Mr.  Hervey  took  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  at  Cambridge,  at  the  late  age  of  thirty-five.  In 
1744 :  about  which  time,  it  is  believed,  he  entered  into 
holy  orders.— Malokx. 
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don,  to  eommunicate  to  joa  the  following  de- 
sign, which,  I  hope,  if  you  join  in  it,  will  be  of 
advantage  to  both  of  us. 

'  The  History  ^  the  Council  of  Trent  having 
been  lately  translated  into  French,  and  pub- 
lished with  large  notes  by  Dr.  Le  Ck>urayer,  the 
reputation  of  that  book  is  so  much  revived  in 
England,  that  it  is  presumed  a  new  translation 
of  it  from  the  Italian,  together  with  Le  Cou- 
rayer's  Notes  from  the  French,  could  not  fail 
of  a  favourable  reception. 

'  If  it  be  answered  that  the  history  is  already 
in  English,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
was  the  same  objection  against  Le  Couraycr^s 
undertaking,  with  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
French  had  a  version  by  one  of  their  best  trans- 
lators, whereas  you  cannot  read  three  pages  of 
the  English  history  without  discovering  that  the 
style  is  capable  of  great  improvements;  but 
whether  those  improvements  arc  to  be  expected 
from  this  attempt,  you  must  judge  from  the 
specimen,  which,  if  you  approve  the  proposal, 
I  shall  submit  to  your  examination. 

'  Suppose  the  merit  of  the  versions  equal,  we 
may  hope  that  the  addition  of  the  notes  will 
turn  the  balance  in  our  favour,  considering  the 
reputation  of  the  annotator. 

*Be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  «  speedy 
answer,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  engage  in  thu 
scheme ;  and  appoint  me  a  day  to  wait  upon 
you,  if  you  are.  —I  am,«ir,  your  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Jounbov.* 

It  should  seem  from  this  letter,  though  sub- 
scribed with  his  own  name,  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Cave.  We  shall  pre- 
sently see  what  was  done  in  consequence  4)f  the 
proposal  which  it  contains. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  returned  to 
Lichfield,  where  he  had  left  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
there  he  at  last  finished  his  tragedy,  which  was 
not  executed  with  his  rapidity  of  composition 
upon  other  occasions,  but  was  slowly  and  pain- 
fully elaborated.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
while  burning  a  great  mass  of  pai)ers,  he  picked 
out  from  aniung  them  the  original  unformed 
sketch  of  this  tragedy,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  gave  it  to  l^Ir.  Langton,  by  whose  favour  a 
copy  of  it  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  contains 
fragments  of  the  intended  plot,  and  speeches 
for  the  different  ]>ersonB  of  the  drama,  partly 
in  the  raw  materials  of  prose,  partly  worked  up 
into  verse  ;  as  also  a  variety  of  hints  for  illus- 
tration, borrowed  from  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
modem  writers.  The  handwriting  is  very  difil- 
cult  to  be  read,  even  by  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  Johnson's  mode  of  penman- 
ship, which  at  all  times  was  very  i>artioular. 
The  King  having  graciously  accepted  of  this 
manuscript  as  a  literary  curiosity,  Mr.  Langton 
made  a  fair  and  distinct  copy  of  it,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  bound  up  with  the  original  and 
the  printed  tragedy ;  and  the  volume  is  de- 


posited in  the  King's  library.^  ffis  Majettj 
was  pleased  to  permit  Mr.  Langton  to  tak«  a 
copy  of  it  for  himself. 

The  whole  of  it  is  rich  in  thought  and  ima- 
gery, and  happy  expressions ;  and  of  the  cfif^te 
membra  scattered  throughout,  and  as  yet  on- 
arranged,  a  good  dramatic  poet  might  avail 
himself  with  considerable  advantage.  I  ahall 
give  my  readers  some  specimens  of  different 
kinds,  distinguishing  them  by  the  italic  cha- 
racter:— 

'  Nor  think  to  myJien  viU  I  ttop. 
Hem  %BiU  I  fix  (Ae  Umitntf  traii$f/rtmUm, 
Nor  further  tempt  tht  avenging  rag§  ctfheavm. 
When  guOt  like  thi*  ones  harb<mrt  in  the  treatt. 
Those  holy  beings,  tohoH  unseen  direetion 
Guides  through  the  maee  <if  lifs  the  steps  qfman. 
Fly  the  detested  mansions  <if  impiety. 
And  quit  their  charge  to  horror  and  to  ruin,* 

A  small  part  only  of  this  interesting  admoni- 
tion is  preserved  in  the  play,  ajid  is  varied,  I 
think,  not  to  advantage  :«— 

'  The  soul  once  tainted  with  so  fool  a  crime. 
No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  hallow'd  aidoor* 
Those  holy  beings  whose  superior  cars 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  virtosb 
Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine. 
Resign  their  chaige  to  baseness  and  to  niin.* 

'  I  feel  the  sctft  iisftetion 
Flush  in  my  cheek,  and  unnder  in  my  veins. 
Teach  ms  the  Grecian  arts  (^sqft  persuasion.' 
*8urs  this  is  love,  wAicA  heraqfars  J  eoneeivtd  As 
dream  qfidle  maids  and  jcanton  poets.' 

'  Though  no  comets  or  prodigia  foretM  fks  ruin  pf 
Greece,  signs  which  heaven  must  by  another  miradesnoMs 
us  to  understand,  yet  it  might  bs  fbreshown,  by  tokens  no 
less  certain,  by  the  vices  u:hich  alusiys  bring  it  on.' 

This  last  passage  is  wQiked  up  in  the  tragedj 
itself  as  follows : — 


Liovnua 
That  power  that  kindly  spreads 


Tlie  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showen. 
To  warn  the  wand'ring  linnet  to  the  shade. 
Beheld,  without  concern,  expiring  Greecs* 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  Cats. 

A  thonsand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  It ; 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  oi  sinking  States. 
When  public  vlllany,  too  strong  for  Justice, 
Shows  his  Iwld  fh>nt,  the  harbinger  of  ruin. 
Can  brave  Loontlus  call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard? 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
Tlie  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest, 
Must  heaven  desi>atch  the  messengers  of  light. 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fUl  f  * 


^  The '  King's  librsry '  (that  of  George  lit.)  was  given 
by  his  son  and  successor,  Geoige  iv.,  to  the  British 
MuseunL^llALon. 
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Xaboxxt  {J»  iBXin).  *  /  \affBt  trieA  (Aee,  arnd  joy  to 
Jhad  ikai  tkam  deaerveH  to  i$  loved  hy  Mahomet, — with 
a  wdmd  gnaX  a»  hU  own.  Sun,  thou  art  an  error  <if 
naimre,  amd  an  exeepHon  to  the  rest  of  ihy  «es,  aiid  art 
immofUA;  far  wK^mttfde  XQat  ihvnt  v>ere  never  to  sink 
into  meOing.  I  thovighi  aU  the  thoughts  qf  (he  fair  had 
been  to  etieet  the  graeee  qf  (he  day,  dispoae  the  oolours  qf 
Ac  flamUnig  ( flawing f  rthe,  liune  ihe  V(Ane  and  roZi  the 
Cft,  fCaei  the  gtm,  cftoow  Gye  drees,  and  add  new  roses  to 
V^M  fading  ekeek,  but^sparkling.* 

ThuM  in  the  tragedy  :— 

'  niuttriom  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine ; 
Thjr  Mml  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  face : 
I  thought,  forgive  my  fair,  the  nohleat  aim. 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  soul 
Was  bat  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day. 
To  tone  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll. 
Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe. 
And  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek.' 

I  ahall  select  one  other  passage,  on  account 
of  the  doctrine  which  it  illustrates.    Ibene  ob- 


*  That  the  Supreme  Being  will  accept  of  virtue,  wluit' 
outward  dreumstances  it  may  be  accompanied  wiUi, 
and  may  be  ddighted  with  varieties  qf  worship;' 

Bat  is  answered : 

'  That  variety  oannat  affeU  (hat  Being  who,  infinitely 
happy  in  his  own  perfections,  wants  tw  external  graiifi- 
tations ;  nor  oaii  infinite  truth  be  delighted  vHth  false- 
hoed  ;  (hat  though  he  may  guide  or  pity  those  he  leaves 
indarkmss,  he  ahandoneihoee  whoshvi  (heir  eyes  oQainsi 
the  beams  f^day,' 

Johnson's  residenoe  at  Lichfield,  on  his  return 
to  it  at  this  time,  was  only  for  three  months ; 
and  as  he  had  as  yet  eeen  but  a  small  part  of 
the  wonders  of  the  metropolis,  he  had  little  to 
tell  his  townsmen.  He  related  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing minnte  aneodote  of  this  period: — *In 
the  last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in  London, 
there  were  two  sets  of  people— those  who  gave 
the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it ;  the  peaceable 
and  the  quarrelsome.  When  I  returned  to 
Lichfield,  after  having  been  in  London,  my 
mother  asked  me  whether  I  was  one  of  those 
who  gave  the  wall  or  those  who  took  it.  Now 
It  ia  fixed  that  every  man  keeps  to  the  right ;  or 
if  one  is  taking  the  wall,  another  yields  it ;  and 
it  is  never  a  dispute.' 

He  now  removed  to  London  with  Mrs.  John- 
son ;  hut  her  daughter,  who  had  lived  with  them 
at  Edial,  was  left  with  her  relations  in  the 
country.  His  lodgings  were  for  some  time  in 
Woodstock  Street,  near  Hajiovcr  Square,  and 
afterwards  in  Castle  Street,  near  Cavendish 
Square.  As  something  pleasingly  interesting 
to  many,  in  tracing  so  great  a  man  through  all 
his  different  habitations,  I  shall,  before  this 
work  is  concluded,  present  my  readers  with  an 
exact  list  of  his  lodgings  and  houses,  in  order 
of  time,  which,  in  placid  condescension  to  my 
lespectful  cariosity,  he  one  evening  dictated  to 

»,  bat  without  specifying  how  long  he  lived 


at  each.  In  the  progress  of  his  life  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  some  of  them  as  connected 
with  particular  incidents,  or  with  the  writing 
of  particular  parts  of  his  works.  To  some,  this 
minute  attention  may  appear  trifling ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  punctilious  exactness  with 
which  the  different  houses  in  which  Milton  re- 
sided have  been  traced  by  the  writers  of  his  life, 
a  similar  enthusiasm  may  be  pardoned  in  the 
biographer  of  Johnson. 

His  tragedy  being  by  this  time,  as  he  thought, 
completely  finished  and  fit  for  the  stage,  he  was 
very  desirous  that  it  should  be  brought  forward. 
Mr.  Peter  Garrick  told  mo,  that  Johnson  and 
he  went  together  to  the  Fountain  Tavern,  and 
read  it  over,  and  that  he  afterwards  solicited 
Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  patentee  of  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre,  to  have  it  acted  at  his  house  ;  but  Mr. 
Fleetwood  would  not  accept  it,  probably  because 
it  was  not  patronized  by  some  man  of  high 
rank ;  and  it  was  not  acted  till  1749,  when  his 
friend  David  Qarrick  was  manager  of  that 
theatre. 

The  Cfentltman*8  Magazine,  begun  and  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  under  the  name 
of  Sylvanus  Urban,  had  attracted  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  Johnson,  in  an  eminent  degree,  before 
he  came  to  London  as  an  adventurer  in  litera- 
ture. He  told  me  that  when  he  first  saw  St. 
John's  Gate,  the  place  where  that  deservedly 
popular  miscellany  was  originally  printed,  he 
*  beheld  it  with  reverence.'  I  suppose,  indeed, 
that  every  young  author  has  had  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  for  the  magazine  or  periodical  publi- 
cation which'  has  first  entertained  him,  and  in 
which  he  has  first  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
himself  in  print,  without  the  risk  of  exposing 
his  name.  I  myself  recollect  such  impressions 
from  the  Scots  MagazinCj  which  was  begim 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1739,  and  has  been 
ever  conducted  with  judgment,  accuracy,  and 
propriety.  I  yet  cannot  help  thinking  of  it 
with  an  affectionate  regard.  Johnson  has  dig- 
nified the  Oentleman's  Magazine  by  the  im- 
portance with  which  he  investp  the  life  of  Cave ; 
but  he  has  given  it  still  greater  lustre  by  the 
various  admirable  £ssa3r8  which  he  wrote  for 
it. 

Though  Johnson  was  often  solicited  by  his 
friends  to  make  a  complete  list  of  his  writings, 
and  talked  of  doing  it,  I  believe  with  a  serious 
intention  that  they  should  all  be  collected  on 
his  own  account,  he  put  it  off  from  year  to  year, 
and  at  last  died  without  having  done  it  perfectly. 
I  have  one  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number.  I,  indeed,  doubt  if  he 
could  have  remembered  every  one  of  them,  as 
they  were  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  scat- 
tered in  such  a  multiplicity  of  unconnected 
publications ;  nay,  several  of  them  published 
under  the  names  of  other  persons,  to  whom  he 
liberally  contributed  from  the  abundance  of 
hii  mind.    We  must  therefore  be  content  to 
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difoover  them,  parti j  from  occadonal  informa- 
tion given  bj  him  to  his  friends,  and  partly 
from  intemid  evidence.^ 

His  first  performance  in  the  OtnUtHMOt^t 
Maffazine,  which  for  many  years  was  his  prin- 
cipal source  for  employment  and  support,  was  a 
copy  of  Latin  Terses,  in  March  1738,  addressed 
to  the  editor  in  so  happy  a  style  of  compliment, 
that  CaTe  must  have  been  destitute  both  of  taste 
and  sensibility,  had  he  not  felt  himself  highly 
gratified. 

M  Urbanxtx.  [*] 

Urbaite,  nuUis  fesse  laboribns, 
Urbanz,  nulllB  victe  calumniis, 
Cui  fronte  sertum  in  eradit4 
Peri»etu6  viret  et  virebit ; 

Quid  moliatur  gens  imitantiunir 
Quid  et  minetur,  soiicitus  pahim, 
Yacare  solis  perge  Musis, 
Juxta  animo  studiisquo  felix. 

LiDgosB  procasls  plumbea  spicula, 
Udeiis,  auperbo  ftungc  silenUo ; 
Victriz  per  obstantcs  catcrvas 
Bedulitas  animosa  tendet 

Intende  nervos,  fnrtis,  inanibns 
lUaurus  dim  uisibus  aerauli ; 
Intende  Jam  nervos,  habebis 
Participes  opcre  Carooenas. 

Non  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  quae  Heveris  ludicrajungcxe 
Kovit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentcuL 

Texente  Nymphis  serto  Lycoride, 
Rodw  ruborum  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immiiita,  sic  Iris  refUlget 
iEthcreis  variata  fUcis.*  B.  J. 

It  appears  that  he  was  now  enlisted  by  Mr. 
Cave  as  a  regular  coadjutor  in  his  magazine,  by 

*  While  in  the  coone  of  my  narrative  1  enumerate 
his  writings,  1  shall  take  care  that  my  reailers  shall 
not  be  lert  to  waver  in  doubt  between  certainty  and 
conjecture  with  regard  to  their  authenticity ;  and  for 
that  porpose  shall  mark  with  an  atterUk  [*]  those 
which  he  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  and  with  a 
daifger  [f  ]  tliose  which  are  ascertained  to  be  his  by  in- 
ternal evidence.  When  any  other  pieces  are  ascribed 
to  him,  I  shall  give  my  reasons. —Boswkll. 

'  A  translation  of  this  Ode,  by  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent, appeared  in  the  Alagaiine  for  the  month  of 
May  following  >- 

'  Uall,  Urbax  I  indefatigable  man. 
Unwearied  yet  by  all  thy  useful  toll  I 
Wliom  nnm'ruus  slamlcrem  asuult  in  vain  ; 

Whom  no  base  calumny  can  put  to  foiL 
But  still  the  laurel  on  thy  learned  brow 
Flourishes  fair,  and  shall  for  ever  gsow. 

'  What  mean  the  servile.  Imitating  crew. 

What  their  vain  blust'ring.  and  their  empty  noise? 

Ke'er  seek  ;  but  still  thy  noble  ends  pursue, 
Unooiiqusr'd  by  the  rabble's  venal  voice. 

BUIl  to  the  Muse  thy  studious  mind  spply, 

Uappf  In  temper  as  In  Industry. 


which  he  probably  obtained  a  tolerable  liveli^ 
hood.  At  what  time  or  by  what  means  he  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  both  of  Fkeneh 
and  Italian,  I  do  not  know;  but  he  was  so  well 
skilled  in  them  as  to  be  sufiKciently  qualified  for 
a  translator.  That  part  of  his  labour  which 
consisted  in  emendation  and  improvement  of 
the  productions  of  other  contributora,  like  tlutt 
employed  in  levelling  ground,  can  be  perecived 
only  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  original  with  the  altered  copy.  What 
we  certainly  know  to  have  been  dono  by  him  in 
this  way,  was  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, under  the  name  of  *The  Senate  of 
Lilliput,*  sometimes  with  feigned  denominatioiia 
of  the  several  speakers,  sometimes  with  denomi- 
nations formed  of  the  lette^i  of  their  real  namea, 
in  the  manner  of  what  is  called  anagram,  so  that 
they  might  easily  be  deciphered.  Parliament 
then  kept  the  press  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  awe, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  inch 
devices.  In  our  time  it  has  acquired  an  unre- 
strained freedom,  so  that  the  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  have  a  fair,  open,  and  exact 
report  of  the  actual  proceedings  of  their  repre- 
sentatives and  legislators,  which  in  our  oonstita- 
tion  is  highly  to  bo  valued ;  though,  unquestioa- 
ably,  there  has  of  late  been  too  much  reason  to 
complain  of  the  petulance  with  which  obocnre 
scribblers  have  presumed  to  treat  men  of  tha 
most  respectable  character  and  situation. 

This  imiwrtant  article  of  the  GerUieman^t 
Magazine  was  for  several  yean  executed  bj 
Mr.  William  Guthrie,  a  man  who  deserves  to  be 
respectably  recorded  in  the  literary  annals  of 
this  country.  He  was  descended  of  an  andenl 
family  in  Scotland ;  but  having  a  small  patri- 
mony, and  being  an  adherent  of  the  nnf  ortunata 
house  of  Stuart,  he  could  not  accept  of  aaj 

'  The  senseless  sneerings  of  an  hau|^ty  tongue. 

Unworthy  thy  attention  to  engage. 
Unheeded  pass ;  and  tho'  they  mean  thee  wtdds. 

By  manly  silence  disappoint  their  rage. 
Assiduous  diliguuce  confounds  its  foes. 
Resistless,  tho'  malicious  crowds  oppose. 

'  Exert  thy  powers,  nor  slacken  In  the  course. 
Thy  spotless  fame  shall  quash  all  false  reports ; 
Exert  thy  powers,  nor  fear  a  rival's  force. 

But  thou  Shalt  smile  st  all  his  main  sfRvts. 
Thy  labours  shall  be  crown'd  with  large  success : 
The  Muse's  aid  thy  Magazine  shsU  bless. 

'  No  psge  more  grateM  to  tli'  harmonious  nine 
Than  that  wherein  thy  laboun  we  survey ; 
Where  solemn  themes  In  (Uler  splendour  ahine» 

(Delightful  mixture)  blended  with  the  gsy ; 
Where  in  improving,  various  joys  we  find, 
A  welcome  respite  to  the  wearied  mind. 

'  Thus,  when  the  nymphs  In  some  fair  verdant  mead 
Of  various  flow'n  a  beauteous  wresth  compose. 
The  lovely  violet's  szure-psinted  head 

Adds  lustre  to  the  crimson-blushiag  rose ; 
Thus  splendid  Iris,  with  her  vsried  dye. 
Shines  In  the  »ther,  snd  adorns  the  sky.'— 

'Banoit.* 
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office  in  the  State.    He  therefore  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  employed  his  talents  and  learning  as 
in  *  anthor  by  profession.'    His  writings  in  his- 
tory, criticism,  and  politics  had  considerable 
merit.'    He  was  the  first  English  historian  who 
had  recourse  to  that  authentic  source  of  infor- 
mation, the  Parliamentary  Journals ;  and  such 
was  the  power  <^  his  political  pen,  that,  at  an 
early  period,  Goyemment  thought  it  worth  their 
vhile  to  ktfep  it  quiet  by  a  pension,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death.    Johnson  esteemed  him 
enough  to  wish  that  his  life  should  be  written. 
The  debates  in  Parliament,  which  were  brought 
home  and  digested  by  Guthrie,  whose  memory, 
thoogh  surpassed  by  others  who  have  since  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  same  department,  was  yet 
very  quick  aad  tenacious,  were  sent  by  Cave  to 
Johnson  for  his  revision ;  and  after  some  time, 
vlieB  Guthrie  had  attained  to  greater  variety  of 
cmptoyment,  and  the  speeches  were  more  and 
more  enriched  by  the  accession  of  Johnson^s 
genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do  the 
vkole  himself,  from  the  scanty  notes  furnished 
Vj  persons  employed  to  attend  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.     Sometimes,  however,  as  he 
liimielf  told  me,  he  had  nothing  more  eom- 
mnaieated  to  him  than  the  names  of  the  seve- 
ral speakers,  and  the  part  which  thoy  had  taken 
b  the  debate. 

Tims  was  Johnson  employed  during  some  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  a  mere  literary 
labourer, '  for  gain,  not  glory,'  solely  to  obtain 
an  honest  support.  He,  however,  indulged  him- 
■elf  in  occasional  little  sallies,  which  the  French 
10  happily  express  by  the  iwmjeux  c2*e»p}*(t,and 
vhieh  will  be  noticed  in  their  order,  in  the  pro- 
fKH  of  this  work. 

But  what  first  disjAayed  his   transcendent 

poven,  and  '  gave  the  world  assurance  of  the 

BBVi,'  was  his  Londarit  a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of 

^  (Uni  Satire  of  Juvenal,  which  came  out 

in  ICay  this  year,  and  burst  forth  with  a  splen- 

door,  the  rays  of  which  will  for  ever  encircle 

Ida  name.    Boileau  had  imitated  the  same  satire 

^Ui  great  success,  applying  it  to  Paris ;  but 

>B  attentive   comparison   will   satisfy   every 

v^eader  that  he  is  much  excelled  by  the  English 

JorenaL    Oldham '  had  also  imitated  it,  and 

applied  it  to  London  ;  all  which  performances 

eaaear  to  prove  that  great  cities,  in  every  age 

and  in  every  country,  will  furnish  similar  to])ics 

of  latire.    Whether  Johnson  had  previously 

read  Oldham's  imitation,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it 

is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  there  is  scarcely 


'  Bow  mach  poetry  he  wrote,  I  know  not ;  but  he 
iaComed  me  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  beauUAil 
httie  piece,  73U  Eaglt  and  Botdn  Ridbnatt,  In  the 
eoQeetion  of  poems  entitled  the  Union,  though  it  ia 
tkere  said  to  be  written  by  Archibald  Scott,  before  the 

jut  l«00l— BOSWBLL. 

^Called  the  KngUsb    Juvenal:    bom   1663,   died 


any  conicidence  found  between  the  two  per-" 
formances,  though  upon  the  very  same  subject. 
The  only  instances  are,  in  describing  London 
as  the  sink  of  foreign  worthlessness  : 


tho  common  shore. 


Where  France  does  all  her  filth  and  ordure  pour.' 

Oloiiaji. 

*  Tlie  common  shore  of  Paris  and  of  Borne.' 

Johnson. 
And, 

'  No  calling  or  profession  comes  amiss, 
A  needy  monsUur  can  be  what  he  please. ' 

Oldham. 

'All  sciences  &  fasting  montitur  knows.' 

Johnson. 

The  particulars  which  Oldham  has  collected, 
both  as  exhibiting  the  horrors  of  London  and 
of  the  times,  contrasted  with  better  days,  are 
different  from  those  of  Johnson,  and  in  general 
well  chosen  and  well  expressed.' 

There  are,  in  Oldham's  imitation,  many  pro- 
saic verses  and  bad  rhymes,  and  his  poem  sets 
out  with  a  strange  inadvertent  blunder : 

'  Tho*  much  concem'd  to  leave  my  dear  old  (Hend, 
I  must,  however,  his  design  conmiend 
Of  fixing  in  the  counUy.' 

It  is  plain  he  was  not  going  to  leave  Ins  friend  ; 
his  friend  was  going  to  leave  hinu  A  young 
lady  at  once  corrected  this  with  good  critical 
sagacity,  to 

'  Tho'  much  concem'd  to  lose  my  dear  old  firlend.' 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  original,  better 
transfused  by  Oldham  than  by  Johnson : 

'  Nil  habH  infelix  paupertcu  durius  in  se, 
Qu&m  quod  ridiculos  homines  faeit — ' 

which  is  an  exquisite  remark  on  the  galling 
meanness  and  contempt  annexed  to  poverty. 
Johnson's  Imitation  is, — 

'  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest, 
tiure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scomfUI  Jest' 

Oldham's,  though  less  elegant,  is  more  just : 

*  Nothing  in  poverty  so  Hits  borne. 
As  its  exposing  men  to  grinning  scorn.' 

Where  or  in  what  manner  this  poem  was 
composed,  I  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  from  Johnson's  own  autho- 


>  I  own  it  pl^tsed  me  to  find  amongst  them  one  trait 
Of  the  manners  of  the  age  in  London,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, to  shield  ttom  ilie  sneer  of  English  ridicule  what 
was  some  time  ago  too  common  a  practice  in  my  native 
city  of  Edinburgh  I 

'  If  what  I  have  said  can't  from  the  town  aflHght, 

Ck>naider  other  dangers  0/  the  night ; 

When  brickbats  are  from  upi»cr  stories  tlirown. 

And  empHed  chatnber-pots  come  pouring  down 

from  garret  iriiMfoir*.'— Boswell. 
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rity.  He  has  m&rkod  upon  his  corrected  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  it,  *  Written  in  1738;* 
and  as  it  was  published  in  the  month  of  May 
in  that  year,  it  is  evident  that  much  time  was 
not  employed  in  preparing  it  for  the  press. 
The  history  of  its  publication  I  am  enabled  to 
give  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  ;  and  judging 
from  myself,  and  many  of  my  friends,  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  my  readers. 
AVe  may  be  certain,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
named  in  the  following  letters  to  Mr.  Cave  in 
173S,  that  they  all  relate  to  it  :~ 

*  TO  MB.  CAVE. 

t  'Castle  Street,  irc</Hf«<fay  Jfomtn«7. 

I  [March  1738.] 

I  *  Sir, — ^When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
you  a  few  days  ago,  I  did  nut  expect  a  repetition 
of  the  same  pleasure  so  soon  ;  for  a  pleasure  I 
shall  always  think  it,  to  converse  in  any  man- 
ner with  an  ingenious  and  candid  man  ;  but 
having  the  enclosed  poem  in  my  hands  to  dis- 
pose of  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  (of  whose 
abilities  I  shall  wxy  nothing,  since  I  send  you 
his  performance),  I  believe  I  could  not  procure 
more  advantageous  terms  from  any  person  than 
from  you,  who  have  so  much  distinguished  your- 
self by  your  generous  encuuragemeut  of  poetry, 
and  whose  judgment  of  that  art  nothing  but 
your  commendation  of  my  trifie  *  can  give  me 
any  occasion  to  call  in  question.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  you  will  look  over  this  poem  with  another 
eye,  and  reward  it  in  a  different  manner  from 
a  mercenary  bookseller,  who  counts  the  lines  he 
is  to  purchase,  and  considers  nothing  but  the 
bulk.  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  that,  besides 
what  the  autlior  may  hoiio  for  on  account  of  his 
abilities,  he  likewise  has  another  claim  to  your 
regard,  as  he  lies  at  present  under  very  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  of  fortune.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  you  will  favour  me  with  a  letter 
to-morrow,  that  I  nuy  know  what  you  can 
afford  to  allow  him,  that  lie  may  either  part 
with  it  to  you,  or  find  out  (which  I  do  not  ex- 
\teci)  some  other  way  more  to  Ids  satisfaction. 

*  I  have  only  to  add,  tliat  as  I  am  sensible  I 
havo  transcribed  it  very  coarsely,  which,  after 
having  altered  it,  I  was  obliged  to  do,  I  will, 
if  you  please  to  transmit  the  sheets  from  the 
press,  correct  it  for  you,  and  take  the  trouble 
of  altering  any  stroke  of  satire  which  you  may 
dislike. 

*  ]{y  exerting  on  this  occasion  your  usual 
giMierosity,  you  will  not  only  encourage  learning 
and  relievo  distress,  but  (though  it  be,  in  com- 
parison of  the  other  motivi>8,  of  very  small 
account)  oldige  in  a  very  seubible  manner,  sir, 
your  very  humble  servant, 

•Sam.  Johnson.' 


>  Uis  Ode  Ad  VrhaHvm,  probsbly.->NiciiOLS. 


'  TO  MR.  CAVB. 

*  Monday,  No.  6  Oastle  Street. 
'Sir,— I  am  to  return  you  thanks  for  the 
present  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  by  me,  and 
to  entreat  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inf  onn  me 
by  the  penny-post  whether  you  resolvo  to  print 
the  poem.  If  you  please  to  send  it  me  by  the 
post,  with  a  note  to  Dodsley,  I  will  go  and  read 
the  lines  to  him,  that  we  may  have  his  consent 
to  put  his  name  in  the  title-page.  As  to  the 
printing,  if  it  can  be  set  immediately  about,  I 
will  be  so  much  the  author's  friend,  as  not  to 
content  myself  with  mere  solicitations  in  his 
favour.  I  propose,  if  my  calculation  be  near 
the  truth,  to  engage  for  the  reimbursement  of 
all  that  you  shall  lose  by  an  impression  of  500  ; 
provided,  as  you  very  generously  propose,  that 
the  i)rofit,  if  any,  be  set  aside  for  the  author's 
use,  excepting  the  present  you  made,  which,  if 
he  be  a  gainer,  it  is  fit  he  should  repay.  I  beg 
that  you  will  let  one  of  your  servants  writo  an 
exact  account  of  the  expense  of  such  an  im- 
pression, and  send  it  with  the  poem,  that  I  may 
know  what  I  engage  for.  I  am  very  sensible, 
from  your  generosity  on  this  occasion,  of  your 
regard  to  learning,  even  in  its  unhappiest  state  ; 
and  cannot  but  think  such  a  temper  deserving 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  suffer  so  often  from 
a  contrary  disposition. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  ser\'ant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'tomrcavb. 

[No  daUj] 
'  Sir, — I  waited  on  you  to  take  the  copy  to 
Dodsley's  ;  as  I  remember  tlie  number  of  lines 
which  it  contains,  it  will  be  no  longer  than 
EutfcniOf^  with  the  quotations,  which  must  be 
subjoined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  part  of  the 
beauty  of  the  performance  (if  any  beauty  be 
allowed  it)  consisting  in  adapting  Juvenal's 
sentiments  to  modem  facts  and  i>cr8ons.  It 
will,  with  those  additions,  very  conveniently 
make  five  sheets.  And  since  the  expense  wiU 
be  no  more,  I  shall  contentedly  insure  it,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  last.  If  it  be  not,  therefore, 
gone  to  Dodsley 's,  I  beg  it  may  be  sent  me  by 
the  penny-iN)st,  that  I  may  have  it  in  the  even- 
ing. I  have  composed  a  Greek  Epigram  to 
Eliza,*  and  think  she  ought  to  be  celebrated  in 
as  many  different  languages  as  Lewis  Lo  Grand. 
Pray  send  me  word  when  you  will  begin  upon 
the  i)oem,  for  it  is  a  long  way  to  walk.  I  will 
leave  my  Epigram,  but  have  not  daylight  to 
transcribo  it. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc.' 

'  Sa3I.  Juiinson.* 


>  a  iioem  published  In  1737.  of  which  see  an  account 
un'Kr  April  30, 177S. 

«  The  learned  Mrs.  Elitalirth  Carter.  Tliis  lady,  of 
whom  fhfqucnt  mrntioii  will  lie  found  In  these  nie- 
moim.  WAN  dau^litrr  of  Nicholas  Csrter.  D.D.  Blie 
died  in  VlMf^^A  Street.  Fcbc  19,  1S06,  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year.— M ALONE. 
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'  TO  MB.  OAVB. 

[NodolL\ 
'  Snt, — ^I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  kind 
letter,  and  will  not  fail  to  attend  you  to-morrow 
with  *'  Irene,"  who  looks  upon  you  as  one  of 
liar  best  friends. 

'  I  was  to-day  with  Mir.  Dodisley,  who  declares 
very  warmly  in  favour  of  the  paper  you  sent 
liim,  which  he  desires  to  have  a  share  in,  it 
being,  as  he  says,  a  creditable  thing  to  be  con- 
cerned in,  I  knew  not  what  answer  to  make 
tin  I  had  consulted  you,  nor  what  to  demand  on 
the  author's  part,  but  am  very  willing  that,  if 
you  please,  he  should  have  a  part  in  it,  as  he 
win  undoubtedly  be  more  diligent  to  disperse 
and  promote  it.  If  you  can  send  me  word 
to-nkorrow  what  I  shall  say  to  him,  I  will  settle 
matters,  and  bring,  the  poem-  with  me  for  the 
press,  which,  as  the  town  empties,  we  cannot 
be  too  quick  with.— I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

To  US  who  have  long  known  the  manly  force, 
bold  spirit,  and  masterly  versification  of  this 
poem,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the 
diffidence  with  which  its  author  brought  it 
forward  into  public  notice,  while  he  is  so 
cautious  as  not  to  avow  it  to  be  his  own  pro^ 
doetion ;  and  with  what  humility  he  offers  to 
allow  the  printer  to  '  alter  any  stroke  of  satire 
which  he  might  dislike.'  That  any  such  altera- 
tion was  made,  we  do  not  know.  If  we  did,  we 
eould  not  but  feel  an  indignant  regret ;  but 
how  painful  is  it  to  see  that  a  writer  of  such 
vigorous  powers  of  mind  was  actually  in  sueh 
distress,  that  the  small  profit  which  so  short 
a  poem,  however  excellent,  could  yield,  was 
coorted  as  a  'relief ! ' 

It  has  been  generally  said,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  Johnson  offered  his  London 
to  sevenl  booksellefs,  none  of  whom  would 
parehaae  it.  To  this  droumstance  Mr.  Derrick 
alTudea  in  the  following  lines  of  his  Fortune,  a 
Shaptodf: 

'  Will  DO  kind  patron  Johnsoii  own  ? 
Shin  Johnson  friendless  raoge  the  town? 
And  ev«cy  publisher  reftise 
The  ofbpring  of  his  happy  Muse?' 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  worthy,  modest, 
and  Ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  had  taste 
enough  to  perceive  its  uncommon  merit,  and 
thought  it  creditable  to  have  a  share  in  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  at  a  future  conference  he  bar- 
gained for  the  whole  property  of  it,  for  which  he 
gave  Johnson  ten  guineas;  who  told  me,  '  I 
sight  perhaps  have  accepted  of  less,  but  that 
Paul  Whitehead  had  a  little  before  got  ten 
guxneaa  for  a  poem,  and  I  would  not  take  less 
than  Paul  Whitehead.' 

I  may  here  observe,  that  Johnson  appeared 
to  me  to  undervalue  Paul  Whitehead  upon 
every  occasion  when  he  was  mentioned,  and  in 
my  opinion  did  not  do  him  justice ;  but  when 


it  is  considered  that  Paul  Whitehead  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  riotous  and  profane  club,'  we  may  ac- 
count for  Johnson  having  a  prejudice  against 
him.  Paul  Whitehead  was,  indeed,  unfortu- 
nate in  being  not  only  slighted  by  Johnson,  but 
violently  attacked  by  Churchill,  who  utters  the 
following  imprecation : 

'  May  r  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fall?) 
Be  bom  a  Whitehead,  and  baptized  a  Paul  I ' 

yet  I^  shall  never  be  persuaded  to  think  meanly 
of  the  author  of  so  brilliant  and  pointed  a  satire 
as  Manners, 

Johnson's  London  was  published  in  May 
1738 ; '  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  came  out  on 
the  some  morning  with  Pope's  satire,  entitled 
*  1738; '  so  that  England  had  at  once  its  Juvenal 
aiui  Horace  as  poetical  monitors.  The  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  obliging  com- 
munications, was  then  a  student  at  Oxford, 
and  remembers  well  the  effect  which  London 
produced.  Everybody  was  delighted  with  it ; 
and  there  being  no  name  to  it,  the  first  buzz  of 
the  literary  circles  was,  '  Here  is  an  unknown 
poet,  greater  even  than  Pope.'  And  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  OenUeman^s  Magazine  of  that 
year,  that  it  *  got  to  the  second  edition  in  the 
course  of  a- week.' 

One  of  the  warmest  patrons  of  this  poem  on 
its  first  appearance  was  General  Oglethorpe, 
whose  strong  'benevolence  of  soul'  was  un- 
abated during  the  course  of  a  very  long  life ; 
though  it  is  painful  to  think  that  he  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  become  cold  and  callous, 
and  discontented  with  the  world,  from  the  ne- 
glect which  he  experienced  of  his  public  and 
private  worth  by  those  in  whose  power  it  was 
to  gratify  so  galhmt  a  veteran  with  marks  of 
distinction.  This  extraordinary  person  was  as 
remarlcable  for  his  learning  and  taste  as  for 
hi^  other  eminent  qualities ;  and  no  man  was 


1  The  Beef-Steak  Club,  which  met  in  Covent  Garden. 

'  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  86,  teUs  us,  '  The  event  is 
anU-4aUd  in  the  poem  of  London  ;  bat  in  every  par- 
ticular, except  the  difference  of  a  year,  what  is  there 
said  of  the  departure  of  Tbales  must  be  nnderstood  of 
Savage,  and  looked  upon  as  true  hUtory.'  This  con- 
jecture is,  I  believe,  entirely  groundless.  I  have  been 
assured  that  Johnson  said  he  was  not  so  much  as  ac- 
quainted with  Savage  when  he  wrote  his  Londtm.  If 
the  departure  mentioned  in  it  was  the  departure  of 
Savage,  the  event  was  not  ante-dated,  hut  foreseen;  for 
London  was  published  in  May  1738.  and  Savage  did  not 
set  out  for  Wales  till  July  1739.  However  well  John- 
son could  defend  the  credibility  of  eecond  siglu,  he  did 
not  pretend  that  he  himself  was  jiossessed  of  that 
faculty.  —Bos  WELL. 

The  assertion  that  Johnimn  was  not  even  acquainted 
with  Savage  when  he  published  his  London,  may  be 
doubtfuL  Johnson  took  leave  of  Savage  when  he 
went  to  Wales  in  1730.  an<l  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  before  that  period.  See  his  Life  <tf  Savage.— 
A.  Chalmbrs. 
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Pope,  without  any  knowledge  of  him  but 
from  his  LaisdKmy  reoommended  him  to  Earl 
Gower,  who  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him 
%  degree  from  Dublin,  by  the  following  letter 
to  a  friend  of  Dean  Swift : — 

*TBiNTHAif,  August  1, 1739. 

'  Sib, — ^Bfr.  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  Lon- 
doA,  a  satire,  and  some  other  poetical  pieces)  is 
a  natiTe  of  this  country,  and  much  respected  by 
9oan»  worthy  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood, 
who  are  trustees  of  a  charity  school  now  vacant. 
The  eertain  salary  is  sixty  pounds  a  y^,  of  which 
they  are  desirous  to  make  him  master ;  but,  un- 
fottenately,  he  is  not  capable  of  receiving  their 
boimty,  which  **V(ndd  male  him  happy  for  lifCf** 
bj  not  being  "  a  Master  of  Arts"  which  by  the 
ataiutes  of  this  school  the  master  of  it  must  be. 

'Now  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
ihink  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you,  to 
prevail  upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to  per- 
suade the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a  diploma 
to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of 
Arts  in  their  University.  They  highly  extol  the 
Bian'a  l»a»tiitig  and  probity,  and  will  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  University  will  make  any 
difienlty  of  conferring  such  a  favour  upon  a 
fltianfer,  if  he  is  recommended  by  the  Dean. 
Thej  Mky  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  strictest  exami- 
Bttttoo,  though  he  is  of  so  long  a  journey,  and 
win  ventuze  it  if  the  Dean  thinks  it  necessary ; 
rather  to  die  upon  the  road  **than  be 
to  death  in  trttnslating  for  booksellers,** 
whieh  haa  been  his  only  subsistence  for  some 
time  past 

'  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  affair 
those  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend, 
as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
loBiger  than  the  11th  of  next  month.  If  you  see 
this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears  to 
mm,  I  hope  you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me  for 
giving  yoa  so  much  trouble  about  an  imprao- 
tieable  thing  ;  but  if  you  think  there  is  a  pro- 
hdbility  of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  am 
■me  your  humanity,  and  propensity  to  relievo 
SMril  in  distress,  will  incline  you  to  serve  tbe 
poor  man,  without  my  adding  any  more  to 
the  trouble  I  have  already  given  you,  than 
ooOTiing  yon  that  I  am,  with  great  truth,  sir, 
jaax  faithful  servant,  *  Qo web.  ' 


It  was,  perhaps,  no  small  disappointment  to 
Johnson  that  this  respectable  application  had 
BOt  the  desired  effect ;  yet  how  much  reason  has 
there  been,  both  for  himself  and  his  country,  to 
lejoiee  that  it  did  not  succeed,  as  he  might  pro- 
haUy  have  wasted  in  obscurity  those  hours  in 
wUeh  he  afterwards  produced  his  incomparable 
wwfcsl 

Ahoat  this  time  he  made  one  other  effort  to 
cmaaeipate  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  author- 
■UpL  He  applied  to  Dr.  Adams,  to  consult  Dr. 
ftnalhfoke  of  the  Cknnmons,  whether  a  person 
■i^t  he  permitted  to  practise  as  an  advocate 


there,  without  a  doctor^s  degree  in  Civil  Law. 
'  I  am, '  said  he,  '  a  total  stranger  to  these 
studies ;  but  whatever  is  a  profession,  and  main- 
tains numbers,  must  be  within  the  reach  of 
common  abilities  and  some  degree  of  industry.* 
Dr.  Adams  was  much  pleased  with  Johnson's 
design  to  employ  his  talents  in  that  manner, 
being  confident  he  would  have  attained  to  great 
eminence.  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
man  better  qualified  to  make  a  distinguished 
figure  as  a  lawyer ;  for  he  would  have  brought 
to  his  profession  a  rich  store  of  various  know- 
ledge, an  uncommon  aouteness,  and  a  conmiand 
of  language,  in  which  few  could  have  equalled, 
and  none  have  surpassed,  him.  He  who  could 
display  eloquence  and  wit  in  defence  of  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Mr. 
Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex,  and  of  th6  un- 
constitutional taxation  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
America,  must  have  been  a  powerful  advocate 
in  any  cause.  But  here  also  the  want  of  a 
degree  was  an  insurmountable  bar. 

He  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  per- 
severing in  that  course  into  which  he  had  been 
forced;  and  we  find  that  his  proposal  from 
Greenwich  to  Mr.  Cave,  for  a  translation  of 
Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History,  was  accepted.' 

Some  sheets  of  this  translation  were  printed 
off,  but  the  design  was  dropped ;  for  it  happened, 
oddly  enough,  that  another  person  of  the  name 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  Librarian  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-fields,  and  curate  of  that  parish,  engaged 
in  the  same  undertaking,  and  was  patronized  by 
the  clergy,  particularly  by  Dr.  Pearce,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Bochester.  Several  light  skir- 
mishes passed  between  the  rival  translators,  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  destroyed  each  other,  for  neither 
of  them  went  on  with  the  work.  It  is  much  to 
bo  regretted  that  the  able  performance  of  that 

>  In  the  Wukly  Miscdlany,  October  21,  1788,  there 
appeared  the  following  advertisenient:— 'Just  pul>- 
lUhed,  proposals  for  printing  the  History  t^UuCouncU 
of  Trent,  translated  fh>m  the  Italian  of  Father  Paul 
Sarpi,  with  the  author's  life,  and  notes,  theological, 
historical,  and  critical,  from  the  French  edition  of  Dr. 
Le  Gonrayer ;  to  which  are  added,  observations  on  the 
history,  and  notes  and  illustrations  from  varioos 
authors,  both  printed  and  manuscript  By  8.  John- 
son. 1.  The  work  will  consist  of  two  hundred  sheets, 
and  be  two  volnmes  in  quarto,  printed  on  good  paper 
and  letter.  2.  The  price  will  be  18s.  each  volume,  to 
be  paid,  half  a  guinea  at  tbe  deliTcry  of  the  first 
volume,  and  the  rest  at  the  delivery  of  the  second 
volume  in  sheets.  8.  Twopence  to  be  abated  for  every 
sheet  less  than  two  hundred.  It  may  be  had  on  a 
large  paper,  in  three  volumes,  at  the  price  of  three 
guineas ;  one  to  be  psid  st  the  time  of  subscribing, 
snother  at  the  dellvezy  of  the  first,  and  the  rest  at  the 
delivery  of  the  other  volumes.  The  work  is  now  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  diligently  prosecnted.  Sub- 
scriptions srs  taken  in  by  Mr..  Dodsley  in  Fall  Msll, 
Mr.  Bivington  in  8t  Paul's  Churchysrd :  by  B.  Cave, 
at  8t  John's  Gate ;  and  the  Translator,  at  Na  0  in 
CssUe  Street,  by  Cavendish  Square.'— Bos  will. 
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nnX  CAfiTB&X  S.  p.  D.  THOMAS  BDt 
Ttrmmoi  (uam  EiawiaU  Croaaazk 
|0i^    Summan  ttgli  tt  tUgaatiam,  t 
iifaOiml  prajtrirlaitm,  adnimlut. 
'Dsiam  Nowmb.  37°,  1T3S.' ' 


Uiat  Johmon't  lut  quoted 
to  Mr.  Cave  conclude!  *dt1i  a  fair  ccmSet- 
hat  he  h>d  not  &  dinnu' ;  sad  it  is  do  Ism 
tam-kable,  that  thonEh  in  thii  atatc  of  want 
tattcU,  hii  bensTolent  Iicut  «u  not  irucnElble 
k  tin  neeeuitiei  of  ui  hamble  labourer  in  Utg- 
ntsr^  u  mpptan  f  nn  ths  very  nut  letter  :— 

'to  ua,  uVE. 

'DubBis,— ToaroByTetnemlier  I  have  for- 
wrlj  talked  with  foa  about  a  Hilitai;  Diction- 
■f.  l*e  eldett  Mr.  Maebmn,  who  wa»  with 
Ifc  (^ambcn,  hai  Teiy  good  mntt-riala  tor  «ueh 
awA.  whith  I  ha*,  aecn,  awJ  will  do  it  at  a 
lojloT  fate.*  I  thinli  the  tenni  of  war  and 
nvifation  might  be  eomprised,  with  good  ex- 
jkuHaat,  in  ona  Sto  pica,  which  be  is  willing 
tt  jg  lor  twelre  ahillitiei  a  ahcet,  to  be  made  np 
ifnliHaat  the  tecond  impreuion.  If  jou  think 
M  It.  I  will  wait  OD  jou  with  him.— I  am,  air, 
JWrkunbleaerirant,  'SAM.  JORNSOH. 

'Fit;  lend  me  Topiel  on  Animnja.' 

I  nut  Bot  omit  to  mention  that  thia  Ur.  Mac* 
haa  na  a  oatiTe  at  Scotland. 

b  Ilia  OtMUman.'*  iloffUiine  of  thia  year 
Mmd  pre  b  life  of  Father  Pau][*]  ;  and  he 
mli  Ike  iBofacS  to  tho  volume  (f ],  which, 
fcmlpilliiiil  to  It  when  tKiotkl,  in  alwayt  pub- 
Mai  wilh  the  appendii.  and  ia  therefore  the 
liri  taugedSrm  belonging  to  it.  The  abilitx 
■i  liM  adafitation  with  which  he  could  draw 
■y  ■  pntatory  addreaa  waa  one  uf  tla  pcculi 


It  appear*,  toe,  that  he  paid  a  fiiendl]'  altcn- 

m  to  Mia.  Eliaabeth  Carter  ;  far,  in  a  letter 

Ml  Hr.  CaT*  to  Dr.  Birch,  November  28th, 

fcfBBi,  I  find  'Ur.  Johnaon  adviici  Uiia  C, 

i^idarttfc*  atmulation  of  Sotlhiui  dt  Com.. 

mmm  tlnn  ia  pioH  and  veru,  and  to  put  her 

M*  lo  H  when  poUiihed.'    Thii  advico  wai 

V«t  Mlawad,  probably  from  an  appreheni' 

'  (he  work  waa  not  auRiciently  popular 

itwJre  Bkle.     How  well  Johnson  himielf 

I  kaee  eaacnted  a  tfanaUtion  of  tliia  pbilo- 

lal  pMt  we  may  judge  from  the  followins 

B^  whScb  be  haa  given  in  the  BamUti 

O  qui  perpdnl  Drondnm  nUone  guhcrnaa, 


Imjlca  teneniB  i 
Alque 


I    Tani 


Ta  reqnJM  tranquUla  plla  Tb  o 
PriDcIplum.  vcctoi.  dm.  aonlu.  terminna.  laen 
O  Thou  wboai!  power  o'er  moidng  woridi  pi«t1il< 
WhMe  voice  CRal«d,  and  whou  wlidoin  goidea, 
On  darkling  mm  Id  pun  rBalgesca  ililne, 
And  diMD  Uic  doailed  mind  w!Ui  light  divine. 
TIs  Ihinc  alone  to  titm  Oit  ploui  breait 


In  1739,  beiidc  the  oaiiatanoe  wbtoh  he  gave  to 
le  '  Farliamcntaiy  Debatea,'  hia  writingi  ii 
the  OmUeman'i  Maoaii-at  ware,  'The  Life  o 
Boerhaavo '  [*],  in  wlueh  it  ia  to  beobaerved  that 
hs  diacovera  that  lovo  of  ohemiatry  which  never 
forsook  him  ;  '  An  Appeal  to  the  Publio  in  be- 
half of  the  Bditor'[tj;  'An  Addieu  to  the 
Reader '  [t]  :  'An  Epigram  both  in  Creek  and 
Latin  to  Eliia '  (*]  ;  and  alio  English  veraei  to 
I*];  and  'A  Greek  Epignuo  toDr.  Birch'!*]. 
It  bna  been  Drconeoiuly  auppoaed  that  an  eaaay, 
publiihed  in  that  Magaiine  tbii  year,  entitled 
'The  Apotheoaia  of  Milton,'  woa  written  by 
Johnaon  ;  and  on  tbat  auppoiition  it  haa  been 
improperly  inaerted  in  the  edition  of  hia  works 
by  the  bookaellera  after  bua  deceaae.  Were 
there  no  positive  teatimony  u  to  this  point,  the 
ityle  of  the  performance,  and  the  name  of  tjhak- 
ipeare  not  being  menttoned  in  an  eauy  pro- 
fessedly reviewing  the  principal  Gngliah  poeta, 
"  i  aaccrtain  it  not  to  bo  the  prodmtio-  ' 
Jobnson,     But  there  i>  here  no  occasian  to  re 

internal  evidence  ;  tor  my  Lord  Bialiop  of 
Saliabur;  (Dr.  Doaglaa)  has  assured  me  that  it 
waa  written  by  Guthrie.  His  aepante  publi- 
eationa  were,  '  A  complete  Vindication  of  the 
IJccnaers  of  the  alaga  from  the  maliciaua  and 
BCandaloua  Aaperaioni  al  Ur.  Brooke,  author  of 
"  Qoitavna  Taaa  " '  [1  Iwing  an  ironjoal  attack 
upon  them  for  their  aupprCHion  of  that  tragedy; 
and  '  Mannar  Noifolciense ;  or,  an  Essay  on  an 
Ancient  Prophetical  Inacription,  in  Monkiah 
Rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynne,  in  Nor- 
folk, by  Prohua  Britannicos '  ['l  In  this  per- 
formance be,  in  a  feigned  insertption  supposed 
to  have  been  found  in  Norfolk,  the  county  of  Sir 
Robert  WalpoU,  then  the  obnoiious  Prime  Mini- 
ster of  this  CDUntiy,  inveighs  against  the  Bruns- 
wick Buccesuon,  and  the  meaaurea  of  Govern- 
ment consequent  upon  it'  To  this  auppoaed 
prophecy  he  added  aComroentary,  making  each 
eipresaion  apply  to  the  timea,  with  warm  ant 
Hanoverian  seal. 

This  anonymoua  pamphlet,  t  believe,  did  nt 
make  ao  mach  noiie  aa  was  expected,  and  then 
fore  had  not  a  very  oitensivo  circulation.  8i 
John  lUwluna  relates,  that  'warrant*  wei 
issued  and  measengun  employed  to  apprehend 

>  The  ImcrlptlDD  and  the  tianalatlon  of  It  am 
HTved  in  the  LatSm  IfafoilM  IM-  flu  year  ITSB,  p. 
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the  author;  who,  though  he  had  forborne  to 
subicribe  hU  name  to  the  pamphlet,  the  vigil- 
ance of  those  in  pursuit  of  him  had  discovered  ;* 
and  we  are  informed  that  he  lay  concealed  in 
Lambeth  Marsh  till  the  scent  after  him  grew 
cold.  This,  however,  is  altogether  without  foun- 
dation ;  for  Mr.  Steele,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  who,  amidst  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant business,  i>oliteIy  obliged  mo  with  his  at- 
tention to  my  ini^uiry,  informed  me  that  *he 
directed  every  possible  search  to  be  made  in  the 
rt.'cords  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  State*s 
Office,  but  CDuld  find  no  trace  whatever  of  any 
warrant  having  been  issued  to  apprehend  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet.* 

Marmor  NorfUcUate  became  exceedingly 
scarce,  so  that  I  for  many  years  enilcavoured  in 
vain  to  procure  a  copy  of  it.  At  hist  I  was  in- 
debted to  the  malice  of  one  of  Johnson's  nume- 
rous petty  adversaries,  who  in  1775  published  a 
new  edition  of  it,  *  with  Notes  and  a  Dedication 
to  Samuel  Juhnson,  LL.D. ,  by  Tribunus;*  in 
which  some  puny  scribbler  inWdiously  attempted 
to  found  upon  it  a  charge  of  inconsistency  against 
its  author,  because  he  had  accepted  of  a  pension 
from  his  present  3Iajesty,  and  had  written  in 
supiM>rt  of  the  measures  of  Government.  As  a 
mortification  to  such  impotent  malice,  of  which 
tliere  are  to  many  instances  towards  men  of 
eminence,  I  am  happy  to  relate  that  this  iclum 
imbffU  did  not  reach  its  exalted  object  till  about 
a  year  after  it  thus  appeared,  when  I  mentioned 
it  to  him,  supposing  that  he  knew  of  the  repub- 
lication. To  my  surjtrise,  he  had  not  yet  heard 
I  if  it.  He  requesteil  me  to  go  directly  and  get 
it  f«>r  him,  which  I  did.  He  looked  at  it  and 
laughed,  and  seemed  tube  much  diverted  with  the 
feeble  eiforts  of  his  unknown  adversary,  who,  I 
hope,  is  alive  to  read  this  account.  '  Now,*  said 
he,  *  here  is  somel>ody  who  thinks  he  has  vexed 
me  sadly:  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  you 
rog\ie,  IshoiUd  probably  never  have  seen  it.' 

As  Mr.  l*ope's  note  concerning  Johnson, 
alluded  to  in  a  former  page,  refers  both  to 
his  Lffudun  and  his  Marmor  Jfoi'/olciente,  I 
have  deferred  inserting  it  till  now.  I  am  in- 
debted for  it  ta  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  who  permitted  me  to  copy  it  from  the 
original  in  his  puiuession.  It  was  presented  to 
his  L«)rjAlup  by  Sir  Joshua  Key  nobis,  to  whom 
it  w:is  given  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Richardson  the 
]iainter,  the  i>orson  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
I  have  transcribed  it  with  minute  exactness, 
that  the  peculiar  mode  of  writing  and  imper- 
fect spelling  of  that  celebrated  poet  may  be 
exhibiteil  to  the  curious  in  literature.  It  justi- 
fies Swift's  epithet  of  '  paper- siiaring  Poi)e,*  for 
it  is  written  on  a  slip  no  larger  than  a  common 
message-card,  and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
along  with  the  imitation  of  Juvenal  :— 

*  This  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson  who  put  in 
for  a  PubUck-SGhool  in  Shropshire,  but  was  dis- 
AppobUcd.    He  hat  an  infirmity  of  the  convul- 


sive kind,  that  attacks  him  lometimei  so  at  to 
make  Him  a  lad  Spectacle.  Mr.  P.  from  the 
Merit  of  Thia  Work  which  was  all  the  know- 
ledge  he  had  of  Him,  endeavonr'd  to  serve  Him 
without  his  own  application ;  &- wrote  to  mj  Ld. 
gore,  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Johnson  pub- 
lished afterwds.  another  Poem  in  Latin  with 
Notes  the  whole  very  Humeroni  call*dthe  Nor- 
folk Prophecy.  *  P.' 

Johnson  had  been  told  of  this  note ;  and  Sir 
Joshua  Rejuolds  informed  him  of  the  compli- 
ment which  it  contained,  but  from  deUeaej 
avoided  showing  him  the  paper  itself.  When 
Sir  Joshua  observed  to  Johnson  that  he  aeemed 
very  desirous  to  see  Poi)e*s  note,  he  aniwered, 
'  '\>lio  would  not  be  proud  to  have  inch  a  man 
as  Pope  so  solicitous  in  inquiring  about  him  ?  * 

The  infirmity  to  which  Mr.  Pope  alludes,  ap- 
peared to  me  also,  as  I  have  elsewhere '  obeerred, 
to  be  of  the  convulsive  kind,  and  of  the  natnie 
of  that  distemper  called  St.  Vitus*8  danoe ;  and 
in  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  descrip- 
tion which  Sydenham  gives  of  that  disease: 
*  This  disorder  is  a  kind  of  convulsion.  It  mani- 
fests itself  by  halting,  or  unsteadiness  of  one  oi 
the  legs,  which  the  patient  draws  after  him  like 
an  idiot.  If  the  hand  of  the  same  side  be  ap- 
plied to  the  breast,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  he  cannot  keep  it  a  moment  in  the  same 
posture,  but  it  will  be  drawn  into  a  different  one 
by  a  convulsion,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts 
to  the  contrary.'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  CsTonred 
me  with  the  following  paper : — 

*  Those  motions  or  tricks  of  Dr.  Johnson  aie 
improperly  called  convulsions.  He  could  sit 
motionless  when  he  was  told  so  to  do,  as  well 
as  any  other  man.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  habit'  which  he  indulged  l»»i«— W 
in,  of  accompanying  his  thoughts  with  certain 
untoward  actions,  and  those  actions  always  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  they  were  meant  toxeprobate 
some  i>art  of  hb  past  conduct.  Whenever  he 
was  not  engaged  in  conversation,  such  thoughts 
were  sure  to  rush  into  his  mind ;  and  for  this 
reason,  any  company,  any  employment  what- 
ever, he  ]ireferred  to  being  alone.  The  great 
business  of  his  life,  he  said,  was  to  escape  from 
himself  ;  this  disposition  he  considered  as  the 
disease  of  his  mind,  which  nothing  cnxed  bnt 
company. 

'  One  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind  wd  par- 
ticularity, as  it  b  characteristic  of  the  man,  may 
be  worth  relating.  When  he  and  I  took  a  joui^ 
ney  together  into  the  West,  we  visited  the  late 


1  Journal  (/  a  Tomr  to  fks  HAridu,  Sdcd.pL  •.— 

BOSWCLL. 

'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  notion  on  this  siri|)ect  Is 
confirmed  by  what  Johnson  himself  said  to  a  yocuv 
Isdy,  the  aiece  of  his  fhcnd  Christoplur  Bmsil  See 
s  note  hf  Mr.  BoMwell.  on  some  particulars  eossmaal* 
cated  bj  RcTnoldi.  under  March  SOth,  178S.— <MaLOKB. 
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Mr.  Banki,  cf  Donetahire.  The  oonvenation 
tundqg  upon  piotazw,  which  Johnson  could  not 
wcH  iM,  he  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  room, 
•tretdiing  o>at  hia  right  leg  u  faru  he  could 
XMfih  befoire  him,  then  bringing  up  his  left  leg, 
and  itretehing  his  right  still  further  on.  The 
old  gentleman  observing  him,  went  up  to  him, 
and  in  a  fery  courteous  manner  assured  him, 
thooflli  it  was  not  a  new  house,  the  flooring  was 
perfeettj  nfe.  The  Doctor  started  from  his 
reverie,  like  a  person  waked  eut  of  his  sleep, 
lot  spoke  not  a  word.' 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  my  readers 
Bay  not  be  displeased  with  another  anecdote 
wmnmnicated  to  me  by  the  same  friend,  from 
Ihe  relation  of  2Ir.  Hogarth. 

Johnson  used  to  be  a  pretty  frequent  visitor 
il  the  house  of  Mr.  Kichardson,  author  of 
CfariMO^  and  other  novels  of  extensive  reputa- 
tioB.  Ur.  Hogarth  came  one  day  to  see 
Misidson,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Dr. 
QuMnm  for  having  taken  arms  for  the  house 
of  Stnsrt  in  1745-6 ;  and  being  a  warm  partisan 
of  Geotge  the  Second,  he  observed  to  Richard- 
■n,  that  certainly  there  must  have  been  some 
vsj  nfftvonrable  drcumstaooes  lately  disco- 
vmd  in  this  particular  oase^  which  had  in- 
deed the  King  to  approve  ef  an  execution  for 
nbellkm  so  long  after  the  time  when  it  was 
sooudited,  as  this  had  the  appearance  of  put- 
tiB(  A  msn  to  death  in  cold  blood,^  and  was 
vetymlike  his  Majesty's  usual  clemency.  While 
be  vif  tsUdng,  he  perceived  a  person  standing 
St  Avindow  in  the  room,  shaking  his  head,  and 
lelKeg  himself  about  in  a  strange,  ridiculous 
He  concluded  that  he  was  an  idiot 
his  relationa  had  put  under  the  case  of 
Mf:  Rirhttdson,  as  a  very  good  man.  To  his 
fieit  iuprise,  however,  this  figure  stalked  f or- 
vaidi  to  where  he  and  3Ir.  Bichardson  were 
iittiag;  sad  all  at  once  took  up  the  argument, 
■id  bozst  out  into  an  invective  against  George 
I  tlM  Seoond,  as  one  who  upon  all  occasions  was 
nutbiiting  and  barbarous,  mentioning  many 
instuiMS ;  partienlarly,  that  when  an  officer  of 

I  iBfotiti  posterity  may,  periiaps,  be  as  little  in- 
cttned  Si  Dr,  Johnson  was  to  justify  the  ancommon 
ifgoer  cicidaed  in  the  cate  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron. 
Be  vsi  an  amiable  and  truly  honest  man,  and  his 
eftace  wis  owing  to  a  generous,  though  mistaken, 
priadple  of  duty.    Being  obliged,  after  1746,  to  give 
«p  Us  pfoCBSsion  as  a  physician,  and  to  go  into  foreign 
parts,  hs  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of  colonel  both 
la  tbt  Fkench  and  Spanish  serriee.    Ue  was  a  son  of 
the  sadMt  and  respectable  flunily  of  Cameron  of 
LoeUel ;  sad  his  brother,  who  was  the  chief  of  that 
bme  elaa,  distinguished  himself  by  moderation  and 
kanaaity,  while  the  Highland  army  marched  victo- 
rious through  Scotland.    It  is  remarkable  of  this  chief, 
that  though  he  had  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the 
sttnnpt  as  hopeless,  he  was  of  too  heroic  a  spirit  not 
ts  TOBtars  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  cause,  when  per- 
eooally  asked  by  him  whom  he  thought  his  prince.— 


high  rank  had  been  acquitted  by  a  court-martial, 
Greorge  the  Second  had  with  his  own  hand 
struck  his  name  off  the  list.  In  short,  he  dis- 
played such  a  power  of  eloquence,  that  Hogarth 
looked  at  him  vrith  astonishment,  and  actually 
imagined  that  this  idiot  had  been  at  the  moment 
inspired.  Neither  Hogarth  nor  Johnson  were 
made  known  to  each  other  at  this  interview. 

In  1740  he  wrote  for  the  Oentleman*»  Maga- 
zine the  ' Preface *[t],  the  'Life  of  Admiral 
Blake '[*]|  and  the  first  parts  of  those  of  'Sir 
Francis  Drake *[*]  and  'Philip  Barretier '['],* 
both  which  he  finished  the  following  year.  He 
also  wrote  an  JEuap  on  Epiiaphs\^],  and  an 
EpUaph  on  Phitlipe,  a  musician  [*],  which  was 
afterwards  published,  with  some  other  pieces 
of  his,  in  Mrs.  Williams's  MisceUanies.  This 
Epitaph  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  I  re- 
member even  Lord  Kaimes,  strangely  prejudiced 
as  he  was  against  Dr.  Johnson,  was  compelled 
to  allow  it  very  high  praise.  It  has  been  ascribed 
to  BIr.  Garrick,  from  its  appearing  at  first  with 
the  signature  G. ;  but  I  have  heard  Mr.  Garrick 
,  declare  that  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
give  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  waa  composed.  Johnson  and  he  were  sitting 
together  ;  when,  amongst  other  things,  Garrick 
repeated  an  Epitaph  upon  this  PhiUips,  by  a  Dr. 
Wilkes,  in  these  words  : 

'  Exalted  soul  I  whose  harmony  could  please 
The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  ease ; 
Could  Jarxing  discoid,  like  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love : 
Rest  here  in  peace,,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  blessed  Saviour  in  the  skies.' 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  commonplace 
funereal  lines,  and  said  to  Garrick,  '  I  think, 
Davy,  I  can  make  a  better.*  Then,  stirring 
about  his  tea  for  a  little  while,  in  a  state  of 
meditation,  he  almost  extempore  produced  the 
foUowing  verses : — 

'  Phillips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love ; 
Best  here,  distress'd  by  poverty  no  more. 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before ; 
Sleep,  undisturb'd  within  this  iteaceftil  shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  Uke  thine ! '  * 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Garrick  favoured 

>  To  which  in  1742  he  mode  very  large  additions, 
which  have  never  yet  been  incorporated  in  any  edition 
of  Barretier's  life.->A.  Chalmers. 

'  The  epitaph  of  Phillips  is  in  the  porch  of  Wolver- 
hampton Church.    The  prose  part  of  it  is  curious : 

'  Near  this  place  lies 

Charles  Claudius  Phillips, 

Whose  absolute  contempt  of  riches, 

and  inimitable  iterformances  upon  the  violin, 

made  him  the  admiration  of  all  that  knew  him. 

He  was  bom  in  Wales, 

made  the  tour  of  Europe ; 

and,  after  the  experience  of  both  kinds  of  fortune, 

die<linl732.' 
Mr.  Garrick  appears  not  to  have  recited  the  verses 
correctly,  the  original  being  as  follows.    One  of  the 
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me  with  this  Anecdote,  he  repeated  a  very 
pointed  Epigram  by  JohnioB,  on  George  the 
Second  and  Colley  Gibber,  which  haa  never  yet 
appeared,  and  of  which  I  know  not  the  exact 
date.  Dr.  Johnion  afterwards  gave  it  to  me 
himself: — 

•  Augnstns  still  sairlws  in  Msro's  strain. 
And  &ii«iuier'B  vene  proLongs  Eliza's  reign ; 
Great  Ueoige's  acts  let  tuneftU  Cibber  sing, 
For  nature  fonu'J  the  poet  for  the  king.' 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  OetMeman^i  Mtiga- 
zine  the  '  Preface '  [f],  *  Conclusion  of  his  lives 
of  Drake  and  Barretier '  [*],  'A  free  Translation 
of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles,  with  an  Introduction  ;* 
and,  I  think,  the  following  pieces: — 'Debate 
on  the  Proposal  of  Parliament  to  Cromwell,  to 
assume  the  Title  of  King,  abridged,  modified, 
and  digested '  [t] ;  *  Translation  of  Abb6  Ghiyon's 
Dissertation  on  the  Amasons'ft] ;  'Translation 
of  Fontenelle's  Panegyric  on  Dr.  Morin'[f]. 
Two  notes  npon  this  appear  to  me  undoubtedly 
hii.  He  this  year,  and  the  two  following,  wrote 
the '  Parliamentary  Debates.  *  He  told  mc  him- 
self that  he  was  the  sole  comijoser  ef  them  for 
those  three  years  only.  He  was  not,  however, 
precisely  exact  in  his  statement,  which  he  men- 
tioned from  hasty  recollection ;  for  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  his  composition  of  them 
began  November  10,  1740,  and  ended  February 
23.  1742-43. 

It  appears  from  some  of  Cave*s  letters  to  Dr. 
Birch,  that  Cave  had  better  assbtance  for  that 
branch  of  his  Magazine  than  has  been  generaUy 
supi>osed,  and  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  get- 
ting it  mailc  as  jHirfect  as  he  could. 

Thus,  21st  July  1735  : 

*  I  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed,  because  you 
said  you  could  easily  correct  what  is  here  given 
for  Lord  Chestei^eld's  speech.  I  beg  you  will 
do  so  as  8(x>n  as  you  can  for  me,  because  the 
montli  is  far  advanced.* 

And  15th  July  1737 : 

'  As  you  remember  the  debates  so  fkr  ta  to 
perceive  the*  si>ecches  already  printed  are  not 
exact,  I  beg  the  favour  that  you  will  peruse  the 
enclf  ised,  and,  in  the  best  manner  your  memory 
will  serve,  correct  the  mutaken  i>assagcs,  or  add 


various  readingn  in  remarkablu,  as  it  is  4he  germ  of 
Johnson's  concluding  line : 

'  Exalted  soul,  lAy  turiovt  9nu%d$  could  plssso 
The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  g«>uty  ease : 
Could  Jarring  cwM-dt,  like  oU  Aniphlun.  move 
To  Uauteouj  order  and  hannonioos  love ; 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  Baviocb's  eciuort  in  the  skiea' 
Dr.  WUkes.  the  author  of  these  lines,  was  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College  in  Oxfonl,  and  Kct-tor  of  PItchford 
In  Shropshire:    lie  collected  materials  for  a  hbtury  of 
that  ooouty,  and  ti  spoken  of  by  Brown  WiUis,  in  his 
irUsry  ^MUnd  Abbiu,  voL  IL  p  ISV.    But  he  wss  s 
Mttva  of  Mtaflonlshin,  and  to  the  antiquities  of  that 
OHBly  waa  bis  attention  chiefly  eoaflned.    Mr.  Uhaw 
ltetlktaitarhUpapen.-J.  Blauwat. 


anything  that  la  omitted.     I  should  be  yvf 
glad  to  have  something  of  the  Dnke  of  New 
caatle*8  speech,  which  would  be  particolarlj  of 
service. 

'A  gentleman  has  Lord  Bathnzat'i  speeeh  to 
add  something  to.' 

And  July  3,  1744: 

'  You  will  see  what  stupid,  low,  ebominabk 
ituif  is  put^  upon  your  noble  and  learned 
friend's*  character,  such  as  I  shoold  qnSta  re- 
ject, and  endeavour  to  do  something  better 
towards  doing  justice  to  the  character.  Bat  •• 
I  cannot  expect  to  attain  my  deaire  in  that 
respect,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction,  aa  well 
as  an  honour  to  our  work,  to  have  the  UkVouF 
of  the  genuine  speech.  Zt  is  a  method  that 
several  have  been  .pleased  to  take,  aa  I  eonld 
show,  but  I  think  myself  under  a  restraint.  I 
shall  aay  so  far,  that  I  have  had  aome  by  * 
third  hand,  which  I  understood  well  enough 
to  come  from  the  first ;  others  by  penny-poet^ 
and  others  by  the  speakers  themselves,  who 
have  been  pleased  to  visit  St.  John*a  Goto, 
and  show  particular  marks  of  their  being 
pleased.'^ 

There  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  doobt  the 
veracity  of  Cave.  It  is,  however,  remarkaUo 
that  none  of  these  letters  are  in  the  years  dniing 
which  Johnson  alone  furnished  the  debates,  and 
one  of  them  is  in  the  very  year  after  he  ceaied 
from  that  labour.  Johnson  told  me,  thai  aa 
soon  as  he  found  that  the  speeches  were  thought 
genuine,  he  determined  that  he  would  write  bo 
more  of  them : '  for  he  would  not  be 
to  the  propagation  of  falsehood. '  And  inch 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  that  a  short 
time  before  his  death  he  expreased  his  regret 
for  his  having  been  the  author  of  fictions 
which  had  passed  for  realitiea. 

He  nevertheless  agreed  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  the  debates  which  he  had  framed  were  to 
be  valued  as  orations  upon  questions  of  pnblie 
importance.  They  have  accordingly  been  col- 
lected in  volumes,  properly  arranged,  and  re- 
commended to  the  notice  of  parliamentary 
speakers  by  a  preface  written  by  no  inferior 
hand.*  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  althoagh 
there  is  in  those  debates  a  wonderful  store  of 
political  information  and  very  powerful  elo- 
quence, I  cannot  agree  that  they  exhibit  the 
manner  of  each  particular  speaker,  as  Sir  John 
Hawkins  seems  to  think.  But.  indeed,  what 
opinion  can  we  have  of  his  judgment,  and  taste 
in  public  speaking,  who  presumes  to  give  as  the 
characteristics  of  two  celebrated  orators,  *tho 

*  I  suppose  in  another  comxUlation  of  the  sams  kiai. 

— BOSWELL. 

*  Doubtless  Lord  Haxdwickc— Boswcll. 

*  Birch's  Mss.  in  the  British  llussum.  4S02.— Boe- 

WEU. 

«  I  am  assured  that  the  editor  is  3fr.  Qcoigs  Chal- 
mers, whose  commercial  works  srs  ««U  known  sad 
esteemed.— BoswcLx. 
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decp^Mittlied  zuMoar  of  Pultooay*  and  the 
jdpingpertiiiMitj  of  Pitt' !  ^ 

CHAPTEB  YL 

1741-1744. 

This  jmst  I  fhid  that  his  tragedy  of  Irene  had 
beca  for  loaM  timo  ready  for  the  itage,  and 
that  his  neeeasities  made  him  desirous  of  getting 
a*  mndi  as  he  ooold  for  it  ^without  delay ;  for 
thara  ia  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cave  to 
Dr.  Biieh  in  the  sameTolame  of  manuscripts  in 
tlia  Bkitiah  Mnseum  from  which  I  copied  those 
abovia  qnoted.  They  were  most  obligingly 
poiated  oiEt  to  me  hy  Sir  William  Musgrave, 
of  the  Cmatora  of  that  noble  repository : — 


'iS^9,174L 
*I  haTS  put  Mr.  Johnson^s  play  into  Mr. 
Qray^ '  hands,  in  order  to  sell  it  to  him,  if  he 
is  ianiifiad  to  bay  it ;  bat  I  doabt  whether  he 
win  or  notb  He  woald  dispose  of  the  copy,  and 
wkatensr  advantage  may  be  made  by  acting  it. 
Wovld  yow  society  '  or  any  gentleman,  or  body 
of  men  that  yoa  know,  take  sack  a  bargain  ? 
He  and  I  are  Tory  onfit  to  deal  with  theatrical 
Fleetwood  was  to  have  acted  in  it  last 
hat  Johnson's  diffidence  or  * 
H' 

I  hsva  alrsady  mentioiied  that  Irtike  was 
ao4  hitm^  into  poUio  notice  till  Qarrick  was 
mtnapnr  of  Dniry  Lane  Theatre. 

Im  1742*  ha  wrote  for  the  6>ditfmaii's  ifaya- 
susetba  'Pnlaee'[t],  the  'Parliamentary  De- 
bates '  [*], '  Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Dwhesi  of  Marlbaroagh'[*],  then  the 
pflfiBl^^  lopje  of  eottversation.  This  essay  is  a 
abort  hat  masterly  performance.  We  And  him, 
in  Ma.  13  o€  hia  SamJbUr,  oeaaoring  a  profli- 
gate ■snHmsiil  in  that  'Account,'  and  again 
i»^i«ti»g  «pan  it  stnnaoualy  in  oonrersation.* 
*  AaAeeooit  of  the  life  o#  Peter  Burman' [*],  I 
WUsrw  flUefly  taken  from  a  foreign  publication ; 
M^  Indsic^  he  eookl  not  himself  know  much 

>  flr  J.  Hawkfau's  lA,fi  q^/oAnsoa.— Boswxll. 

*  A  Loaden  bookseller.— Boswku.. 

•  Vot  Um  Royal  Society,  but  the  Society  for  the  Ea- 
ooangHBcat  of  Learning,  cf  which  Dr.  Birch  was  a 
leadlag  Bsnber.  Their  oX^tdt  was  to  sMist  authors 
In  priattag  ezpeastre  works.  It  existed  from  about 
1796  to  1746,  when,  hsTing  incurred  a  considerable 
debt.  It  wss  dissolved. —BoswELL. 

«  Then  is  no  erasnrs  here,  but  a  mere  blank,  te  fill 
vp  which  may  be  an  exercise  for  ingenious  conjecture. 


*  Ttoan  COS  cf  his  letters  te  a  friend,  written  fai  June 
174S,  it  shoold  seem  that  he  theapwpoeed  to  write  a 
^ay  OB  the  snl^ect  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden, 
t»  have  It  ready  for  tlie  easolng  winter.  The  pas* 
aSaded  te^  hcwever,  is  somewhat  ambignons,  and 
the  wotk  which  he  then  had  In  ooatemplatlon  may 
•M  a  hlstoiy  cf  that  moaareh.— Malomb. 
•Jmn^t^m  a\mr  Is  As  JTeiHdM^  Id  ed.  p.  U7.— * 


about  Burman ;  '  Additions  to  his  life  of  Bar- 
retier*[»];  'The  life  of  Sydenham  *  [•],  after- 
wards prefixed  to  Dr.  Swan's  edition  of  his 
works ;  'Proposals  for  printing  the  BibUotheca 
Harleiana,  or  a  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  *  [*].  His  account  of  that  cele- 
brated collection  of  books,  in  which  he  displays 
th^  importance  to  literature  of  what  the  French 
call  a  caUioffue  raitotuU,  when  the  subjects  of  it 
are  extensive  and  rarious,  and  it  is  executed 
with  ability,  cannot  fail  to  impress  all  his  readers 
with  admiration  of  his  philological  attainmenta. 
It  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  first  rolume 
of  the  Catalogue,  in  which  the  Latin  accounts  of 
books  were  written  by  him.  He  was  employed 
in  this  bnsinesa  by  Mr.  Thomaa  Osborne  the 
bookseller,  who  purchased  the  library  for 
£13,000,  a  sum  which  BIr.  Oldys  says  in  one  of 
his  manuscripts  was  not  more  than  the  binding 
of  the  books  had  cost;  yet,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
assured  me,  the  slowness  of  the  sale  was  such, 
thai  there  was  not  much  gained  by  it.  It  haa 
been  confidently  related,  with  many  embelUsh- 
ments,  that  Johnson  one  day  knocked  Osborne 
down  in  his  shop  with  a  folio,  and  put  his  foot 
upon  his  neck.  The  simple  truth  I  had  from 
Johnson  himself.  'Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to 
me,  and  I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in  his  shop ; 
it  was  in  my  own  chamber.' 

A  very  diligent  observer  may  traoe  him  where 
we  shoidd  not  easily  suppose  him  to  be  found. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  little  abridg- 
ment entitled  'Foreign  History,'  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  December. 

To  prove  it,  I  shall  quote  the  introduction : — 

'As  this  is  that  season  of  the  year  in  which 
Nature  may  be  said  to  command  a  susx>en8ion 
of  hostilities,  and  which  seems  intended,  by 
patting  a  short  step  to  violence  and  slaughter, 
to  afford  time  for  malice  to  relent,  and  ani- 
mosity to  subside,  we  can  scarce  expect  any 
other  account  than  of  plans,  negotiations,  and 
treaties,  of  proposals  for  peace  and  preparations 
for  war.' 

As  also  this  passage : — 

*Let  those  who  despise  the  capacity  of  the 
Swiss,  tell  us  by  what  wonderful  policy,  or  by 
what  happy  conciliation  of  interests,  it  is  brought 
to  pass,  that  in  a  body  made  up  of  different  com- 
munities and  different  religions,  there  should  be 
no  civil  commotions,  though  the  people  are  so 
warlike,  that  to  nominate  and  raise  an  army  is 
the  same.' 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Astle  *  for  his  ready  per- 
mission to  copy  the  two  following  letters,  of 
which  the  originals  are  in  hie  possession.  Their 
contents  show  that  they  were  written  about  this 
time,  and  that  Johnson  was  now  engaged  in 
preparing  an  historical  account  of  the  British 
Parliament. 


1  Mr.  Thomas  Astie,  keeper  of  the  Records  ka  the 
Tower.    HediedUOL 
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\No  Oale.] 
■Sir,— I  believe  I  un  going  to  write  along 
letter,  and  bave  theieforo  taken  &  whole  ihut 
of  paper.     Tbe  Gnt  thing  to  be  written  nboDt 
ii  our  hiitoricAl  (leiign. 

>Yau  mentioned  the  proponal  of  printing  in 
nnmben,  t»  ui  slteration  in  the  uheme ;  but  I 
belieie  jou  mutoolc,  lome  wnj  or  other,  m; 
aeuiing.  1  had  no  other  Tiew  thu  that  foa 
might  rather  print  too  matij  of  fire  iheeti,  thui 
if  fiic-and-thMj. 

'  With  reg«rd  towhBt  1  ihi.ll  lay  on  the  mm- 
ler  of  proceeding,  1  would  hjivo  it  undcntood 
u  wholly  indifferent  to  me,  and  mf  opinioD 
only,  not  mj  rootutinn.     Emplorii  tit  eligeit. 

'  I  think  the  iniertion  of  the  eiaot  datci  of 
the  molt  importuit  events  in  the  mafsin,  or  of 
nan;  cveati  u  may  CQable  the  reader  to 
ntgnlate  the  order  of  facts  with  infHcieDt  ex- 
tctnen,  the  proper  medium  between  a  journal, 
which  ha«  regard  only  to  time,  and  a  hiitory 
which  ranges  facta  aecording  to  their  depend- 
loe  OD  each  other,  ondpoitponcB  oranticipatoi 
cording  to  the  convenience  of  Darration.  1 
think  the  work  ought  to  partake  of  the  ipiiit 
of  history,  which  i»  contrary  to  minute  e 
nesi.  and  of  the  regularity  of  a  joomol,  which 
is  ineoiuistent  with  apirit.  For  thia  reason  I 
leitber  admit  nambera  or  dates,  nor  rejeotthem, 
'  I  am  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to  placing 
noat  of  the  resolutions,  etc.,  in  the  margin, 
and  think  we  shall  give  the  most  complete  ac 
■moi  of  parliamentary  proceedings  that  can  he 
antrived.  Tba  naked  papers,  without  an  his- 
torical treatise  interwoven,  reqaire  some  other 
book  to  make  them  understood.  I  will  date 
the  succeeding  facta  with  some  exactness,  but  I 
think  in  the  margin.  Yon  told  mo  on  Bator- 
day  that  I  had  received  money  on  this  work, 
'  found  set  down  £13,  2).  Gd.,  reckoning  the 
half  guinea  of  last  Saturday.  As  you  hinted  to 
IS  that  you  bad  many  calls  for  money,  I  would 
ot  press  you  too  hard,  and  therefore  shall  de- 
re  only,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineaa  for  a  sheet 
of  copy ;  the  real  ynu  may  pay  me  whtn  it  may 
nore  convenient ;  and  even  by  this  sheet' 
ment  I  shall,  for  some  tinio,  b«  very  ex- 

'  The  Life  of  Savage  I  am  ready  ta  go  upon  ; 

i    and  in  great  primer  and  pica  notes,  I  reckon  on 

ling  in  halt  a  sheet  a  day ;  but  the  money 

that  shall  Ukewiic  lie  by  in  your  hands  till 

it  is  done.    With  the  debates,  ihaU  not  1  have 

bnsiness  enough  T  if  I  had  but  good  pena 

'  Towards  Mr.  Savage's  Ijfo,  what  more  have 
you  gat!    I  would  willingly  liavi  his  trial, 
and  know  whether  hii  defenai  b*  at  Bristol, 
and  would  have  bis  collection  of  poems,  on 
>unt  of  the   Preface ;~7^  Plain  Dtalrr,' 

Tin  f  loU  Dtalrr  «s*  imbliihRl  la  ITM,  sd4  cob 


—oil  the  magaiinos  that  have  anything  of  Ilia 
or  rcbttingto  him. 

'  I  thought  my  letter  would  be  long,  but  now 
it  is  ended ;  and  I  am,  sir,  yonrs,  etc. , 

'  Sam.  JonnsoK. 

"The  boy  found  me  writing  this  almost  in 
the  dart:,  when  I  oould  not  quite  easily  rrad 
yours. 

*  I  have  read  the  Italian  : — nothing  in  it  ti 
wea 

'I  hnd  no  notion  of  having  anything  for  t^ 
inscription.'  I  hope  you  don't  think  1  kep4  it 
to  extort  a  price.  I  could  think  of  nothing  till 
to-day.  If  you  could  spare  rae  another  girinsia 
for  the  history,  I  should  take  it  very  Idndly  to- 
night ;  but  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  nol  t&ink  It  bb 
injury, 

'I  am  almost  well  again.' 

•Snt,— Ton  did  not  tell  mo  your  determina- 
tion about  the  Soldia't  Lriler,*  which  I  am  ooo- 
fldent  was  never  printed.  I  think  it  viH  not 
do  by  itself,  or  in  any  other  place  so  well  as  the 
Mag.  Extraordinary.  If  you  wiU  have  it  dl,  I 
believe  you  do  not  think  I  set  tt  tdgb ;  and  I 
will  be  glad  if  what  you  give,  you  will  giva 
quickly. 

'  You  need  not  be  iu  care  about  something  to 
print,  for  1  have  got  the  SUte  Trials,  and  shall 
extract  I^yer,  Atterbory,  and  Man>l*«6itld  from 
them,  and  shall  bring  them  to  yon  in  a  tot- 
night ;  after  which  I  will  try  to  g«t  the  Bonth 
Sea  Hflport.'  [Xo  date,  n«r  sifnatare,] 

I  would  also  ascribe  ta  him  an  *  Eoay  as  the 
Desoriptiou  of  China,  from  tba  F^endi  of  Dn 
Haldo'[t]. 

His  writing  in  the  (fenUtnum'i  Maftim 
inl74Jam:  the  '  Preface '  [f) ;  tba  '  Pariiaman* 
tary  Debates '[f];  '  CoraUeimtions  on  the  Dia- 
puts  between  CrunsaxaudWajbDrtononPopa*B 
Xttaif  on  Man '  [f] ;  in  which,  while  ba  dafaiuU 
Orousax,  he  shows  an  admirable  mataphysiaal 
acuteness  and  temperance  in  eontrorcrsy  ;  '  Ad 
LannuB  parituram  Epigraimna ' [*] ;  ud,  'A. 
latin  Tranilatioil  of  Pope's  Torses  an  hia 
Qrolto ; '  and  as  ha  could  employ  his  pen  with, 
equal  sucocsa  upon  a  small  matter  as  a  (raat,  I 

>  perhaps  the  Runic  InscrlplkoD ;  GeallcsHia's  Mfm~ 

ds(,  vol  xli.  p.  13r-MAUMt. 

'fl  pot  discavnvtl  what4h1s  wi 


"Angliat 


laLsi 


s  paellas. 


Ifflndus  deposltun 

Adstl.  Liun,  Ubl  tScUts  Lndna  doleuU, 

Neva  UU  Boceat  pntDltulsse  D«.' 

Mr.  Bedor  was  present  when  tliLs  rplgnm  wsa 

msde  istpnjnpfa.    da  flnt  line  wss  psopcaad  by  Dr. 

Junes,  and  JohnsOD  wu  called  upon  by  tba  csmfany 

to  noiiih  tt,  *hl<b  he  instantly  did.— Boawiu. 

Tba  rullovlog  elfggnt  Latin  oda.  wUeh  sppeaiad  In 
tbs  6'nllfsua's  ilagaiiiu  Idr  ITU  (voL  lUl.  p,  Ut), 
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■uppois  him  to  be  the  author  of  an  advertise- 
ment for  Otbome  conceming  the  great  Harleian 
Gaialogue. 

But  I  should  think  myaelf  much  wanting,  both 
to  mj  iUnstrioos  friend  and  my  readers,  did  I 
Dot  introdnee  here,  with  more  than  ordinary 
req>eet»  an  erquiaitely  beautiful  Ode,  which 
has  not  been  inserted  in  any  of  the  collections 
of  Johnson's  poetry,  written  by  him  at  a  very 
Mrly  period,  as  Mr.  Hector  informs  mo,  and 
inserted  in  the  OenUemmi.*9  Magazine  of  this 


VanOTDSHIP,  AH  Ode.[*] 
Mendsbip,  pecuilar  boon  of  heaven. 

The  noble  mind's  delight  and  prido, 
To  men  snd  sagels  only  given. 

To  an  the  lower  world  denied^ 

While  love  unknown  among  the  blest, 
Fsrent  oi  thousand  wild  desires. 

The  savage  and  the  human  breast 
TOTments  slike  with  raging  flres ; 

With  hrfght,  bat  oft  destrective,  gleam, 
.ABke  o'er  sli  his  lightnings  fly ; 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Around  the  fsv'rites  of  the  sky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  gailtless  Joys 
On  iotA»  snd  villains  ne'er  descend ; 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs. 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  Mend. 

Dfaectnss  of  the  brave  and  Just, 
O  guide  us  throng  life's  darksome  way ! 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistmst 
On  selflsh  boscmis  only  prey. 

Kor  shall  thine  ardonr  cease  to  glew. 
When  souls  to  blissftd  climes  remove ; 

What  rals'd  our  virtue  here  below, 
BhaH  aid  our  happiness  above. 

Jotmmm  had  now  an  opportunity  of  obliging 
his  eehoolfellow  Dr.  James,  of  whom  he  onco 
'Ko  man  brings  more  mind  to  his 


ly  yssn  sgo  pointed  out  to  James  Bindley, 
^.p  .d  written  by  Johnson,  and  may  saliely  be  attri- 
botedtohim:— 

AD  OBSATISSIXAJi  FUBLLAIL 

▼sns  sit  srti,  sit  studio  modus^ 
Fonnosa  viigo  I  sit  specnlo  quies, 
Cnramque  quarendi  decoris 
mtte,  supervacuosque  cnltns. 
Ut  fortaltis  versa  ooloribos 
Depicts  vnlgo  run  magis  placent, 
9eo  invident  horto  nitcnti 
Divitias  operosi(»es : 

lieniqne  fnns  cum  mnrmore  polcrior 
ObUqoat  nltro  pnecipitem  fUgam 
later  relnctantes  laplUos,  et 
Dncit  aquas  temere  sequentes : 
Utqiue  inter  andas,  inter  et  arbores. 
Jam  vers  pimo  dnloe  strepunt  aves, 
Et  arte  nulla  grationis 
Ii^emlnant  sine  lege  eantos : 

Vativa  sic  te  gratia,  te  nitor 
Bimplex  deeebit,  te  Veneres  ton ; 
Kudos  Capldo  sospicator 
Ai^tlflces  ttlmis  apparatus. 


profession.*  James  published  this  year  his 
Medicinal  Dictionary,  in  three  volumes  foUo. 
Johnson,  as  I  understood  from  him,  had  written, 
or  assisted  in  writing,  the  proposals  for  this  work ; 
and  being  very  fond  <^  the  study  of  phjrsio,  in 
which  James  was  his  master,  he  furnished  some 
of  the  articles.  He,  however,  certainly  wrote 
for  it  the  Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead[f],  which  is 
conceived  with  great  address,  to  conciliate  the 
patronage  of  that  very  eminent  man.* 

It  has  been  circulated,  I  know  not  with  what 
authenticity,  that  Johnson  considered  Dr.  Birch 
as  a  dull  writer,  and  said  of  him,  '  Tom  Birch  is 
as  brisk  as  a  bco  in  conversation ;  but  no  soonor 
does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  becomes 
a  torpedo  to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties.* 
That  the  literature  of  this  country  is  much  in- 
debted to  Birches  activity  and  diligence  must 
certainly  be  acknowledged.  We  have  seen  that 
Johnson  honoured  him  with  a  Greek  Epigram ; 
and  lus  correspondence  with  him  during  many 
years  proves  that  he  had  no  mean  opinion  of 
him. 

*T0  DR.  BIBCH. 

'  Thursday,  Sept.  29, 1743. 

'  Snt, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  troubling 
you  on  an  occasion  on  which  I  know  not 
whom  else  I  can  apply  to.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the 
Lives  and  Characters  of  Earl  Stanhope,  the  two 

■* 

Eigo  flnentum  tu,  male  seUula, 
Ne  steva  inuras  semper  acu  comam 
Ncc  sparsa  odorato  nitentes 
Pulvere  dedecores  capillos  ; 

Quales  nee  olim  Ptolenueia 
Jactabat  uxor,  sidereo  in  chore 
Utcunque  devotse  refkilger, 
Verticis  exuviae  decori ; 

Ncc  diva  mater,  cum  similem  tuas 
Meutita  formam,  et  pnlcrior  adspicl, 
Pennisit  inoomtas  protervls 
Fusa  comas  agitate  ventls. 

lu  vol  zlv.  p.  46  of  the  same  work,  an  elegant  Epigram 
was  inserted,  in  answer  to  the  foregoing  Ode,  which 
was  written  by  Dr.  Inyon  of  Norfolk,  a  physician,  and 
an  excellent  classical  scholar : — 

'  Ad  Authorem  CarminU  ad  Orxatissimax  Puellax. 
'  O  cui  non  potuit,  quia  culta,  placere  pnella. 
Qui  sjteras  Musam  posse  placere  tuam  ! ' 

— llALOim. 
^  *  TO  PR.  MEAD. 

'Sir,— That  the  Medicinal  DidUmary  is  dedicated 
to  you,  is  to  bo  imputed  only  to  your  reputation  for 
Hn])erior  skill  in  those  sciences  which  I  have  en- 
(learoured  to  explain  and  facilitate ;  and  you  are 
therefore  to  consider  this  address,  if  it  be  agreeable 
to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  merit :  and  if  other- 
wise, as  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  eminence. 

'  However  you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  cannot  be 
disappointed,  because  this  public  appeal  to  your  Judg- 
ment will  show  that  I  do  not  found  my  Iio)>es  of  ap- 
probation upon  the  ignorance  of  my  n*ude»,  and  that 
I  fear  his  censure  least  whose  knowledge  is  must  ez- 
teuHive.— I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  bumble  ser- 
vant, '  B.  James.' 

— BOSWXLL. 
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rVaKKN,  mill  ilin  tniiiUfcor  Hundorlond ;  and  beg 
thfti  ymi  will  Inform  [n»\  wlicro  I  may  find 
tfeM-iii,  and  iifTiid  any  |Mitii|ihleU,  oto.,  relating 
|4«  thuni  bi  Mr.  (*avii,  tii  Iw  |M«ruM)d  fur  a  few 
dayii  l*y,  air,  ywur  uiuat  kuinl)Iu  Mrvaut, 

*  Ham.  JuiuiBON.* 

IfU  nlrflurniiiaiirnM  wi*ni  at  thU  time  cmbar- 
tnmmiuX ;  ynL  liin  iiir«>fitiou  ft>r  Itiii  mother  waa  BO 
wnrifi  M\t\  Ml  IllHtinl,  iliiii  Ii<»  tiHik  upon  himself 
n  'I'llfi  ut  Jim  R,  wlilrh,  iliougU  miiall  in  itself,  was 
llii>n  'onalili'ialiln  Ui  him.  This  appears  from 
till!  fdjjiiiiFniii  Iriirr  which  ho  wrote  to  Mr. 
f^Mriiii,  nr  J.h<liUrId,  tho  original  of  which  lies 
iKiw  linruiii  Hio : 

*1(»  MH.  I.KVETT,  IN  LICHriKLD. 

•  December  1, 1743. 

'Mm,  I  am  oxtrcniGly  sorry  that  we  have 
^nl•llHlf1lllld  no  much  upon  your  forbearance 
wHli  tf«|i«>Kt  t4i  the  iuterest,  which  a  great  per- 
il l<  (Ity  «if  iiffnirH  himlcrod  me  from  thinking  of 
witli  lliitl  nttfntiim  that  I  ought,  and  which  I 
HHi  not  Imuittdiutuly  able  to  remit  to  you,  but 
will  \niy  it  {I  think  twelve  pounds)  in  two 
ffinniliii.  I  l<H>k  ui>on  this,  and  on  the  future 
hitnrniit  of  that  mortgage,  as  my  own  debt ;  and 
lirg  that  you  will  bo  ploased  to  give  me  dircc- 
iliiMs  how  to  pay  it,  and  not  mention  it  to  my 
ilfiar  motbcr.  If  it  be  necessary  to  pay  this  in 
1«<M  time,  I  believe  I  can  do  it ;  but  I  take 
two  Mioutlis  for  certainty,  and  beg  an  answer 
wlirthcr  you  can  allow  me  so  much  time.  I 
think  myself  very  much  obliged  to  your  for- 
iMinranoc,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  great  happiness 
in  lie  able  to  scr\'e  you.  I  have  great  oppor- 
tunities of  dispersing  anything  that  you  may 
think  it  proper  to  make  public  I  will  give  a 
note  for  the  money,  payable  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, to  any  one  here  that  you  shall  appoint. 
— I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
■ervant,  '  Sav.  Johnson. 

'At  Mr.  Osborne's,  bookseller,  in  tiray's  Inn.' 

It  does  not  api)Gar  that  he  wrote  anything  in 
174  i  for  the  GtnlUmati'a  Magazine  but  the 
Trvfacc  [f].  His  Life  oj  Barrdier  was  now 
republished  in  a  pamphlet  by  itself.  But  he 
pnitluced  one  work  this  year,  folly  snfficient  to 
maintain  the  high  reputation  which  be  had 
acquired.  This  was  the  Life  nf  Richard 
£lrfm.7(f[*],— a  man  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
si>euk  impartially,  without  wondering  that  ho 
waH  for  sumo  time  the  intimate  comitanion  of 
Jolmsun ;  fur  his  character '  was  marked  by 

>  As  a  ■{N.'ciinf'n  of  his  temper,  I  Insert  the  following 
letter  fh>m  biiii  to  a  noble  Lord  (TyrconnclJ  to  whom 
he  was  undvr  great  obllgattuns,  but  who»  on  account 
of  his  bad  coadurt.  wah  obli^^nl  to  discard  him.  The 
origliial  was  in  thi*  lianiU  i>f  the  late  Fraocis  Cockayne 
Cust,  £s4|.,  one  uf  his  Mi^esty's  cuunael  learned  in  the 
law:— 

'  Kiikt  llnnmtraUe  Bri'TE  and  Booby. 

'  I  find  yuu  want  (as  Mr.  -^  is  pleased  to  hint)  to 


profligacy,  insolenoe,  and  ingratitude;  yet,MlM 
undoubtedly  had  a  warm  and  Tigorons,  thcmgli 
unregulated  mind,  had  seen  life  in  all  iti  Tmiie- 
ties,  and  been  much  in  the  company  of  the 
statesmen  and  wits  of  his  time,  he  eonld  eom- 
municate  to  Johnson  aa  abundant  supply  of 
such  materials  aa  his  philosophical  cuxiosity 
most  eagerly  desired ;  and  as  Savage's  misf(M> 
tunes  and  misconduct  had  reduced  him  to  the 
lowest  state  of  wretchedness  as  a  writer  for 
bread,  his  visits  to  St.  John's  Gate  naturally 
brought  Johnson  and  him  together.^ 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  Johnson  and 
Savage  were  sometimes  in  such  extreme  indi- 
gence,' that  they  could  not  pay  for  a  lodging ; 
se  that  they  have  wandered  together  whole 

swear  away  my  life,  that  Is,  the  life  of  your  creditor, 

because  he  asks  you  fur  a  debt ^The  public  shall  soon 

1>c  acquainted  with  this,  to  Judge  whether  yon  are  not 
Gttcr  to  be  an  Irish  cvidtfnce  than  to  be  an  Irish  peer.— 
I  drfy  and  desiiise  yoo.— I  am,  your  deteimlnad  adver- 
8ar>',  •R&' 

— BOSWELL. 

1  Sir  John  Hawkins  givrs  the  worid  to  rniderstand 
that  Johnson,  '  being  an  admirer  of  genteel  mannen, 
was  captivated  by  the  address  and  dcmeanoor  of 
Savage,  who,  as  to  his  exterior,  was  to  a  remarkable 
dogn-e  accomplished. '—Havkins'i  lAJk,  p.  52.  But  Sir 
John's  notions  of  gentility  most  apiiear  somewhat 
ludJcroos,  ttnm  his  stating  the  followiiig-  eircnmstance 
as  prcmunptive  evidence  that  Savage  was  a  good 
swoplsnian  :— *  That  ho  understood  the  excrdse  of  a 
gentleman's  weapon,  may  be  inferred  from  the  use 
niafk!  of  it  in  that  ranh  encounter  which  is  related  in 
his  life.'  The  dexterity  here  alluded  to  was,  'that 
Savage,  in  a  nocturnal  (it  of  drunkenness,  stabbed  a 
man  at  a  coffeehouse,  and  killed  him :  for  which  he 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Baiky,  and  found  guilty  of  murder. 

Johnson,  indeed,  describes  him  as  having  '  a  grave 
and  manly  deimrtment,  a  solemn  dignity  of  mien :  bat 
whkh,  upon  a  ncan;r  aetiuaiiitonce,  softened  into  an 
engaging  easiness  uf  manners.'  How  higlily  Johnson 
adniin.-d  him  for  that  knowledge  which  he  himself  so 
much  cultivated,  and  what  kindness  he  entertaiDed 
for  him.  aiijieara  tnym  the  following  lines  in  tho  (7cal2e- 
iuan'»  Mngaairu  for  Ai>r1l  1738,  which  I  am 
were  written  by  Johnson  :— 

*  Ad  RicARDnf  Savaqb. 

'  Ifv.mani  ttudium  generis  cui  peetorefirv^ 
O  cUat  humanum  Ufovealquc  gcuu4.' 


*  The  following  striking  proof  of  Johnson's  eatxcme 
indigenci*.  when  he  published  the  Lift  of  Savage,  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Boswell  by  Mr.  Kichonl  Stowr. 
of  A-Hpl<'y,  In  Bedfordshire,  fn>m  the  infonnalk-n  of 
Mr.  Walter  Hartc,  author  of  the  Life  of  Gtutarus  AdU- 

'  Soon  after  8a\*age*s  Life  was  imblished,  Nr  Harts 
dineil  with  Eilwaid  Cave,  and  occasionally  praised  tL 
S(Kin  after,  meeting  him.  Cave  said,  "  Yuu  mode  a  man 
very  Imiipy  t'other  day."—"  flow  could  that  be?"  says 
Hartc  ;  **  nobody  was  then*  but  ounelves.**  Cave  an- 
swi-red  by  reminding  him  that  a  pinte  of  victuals  was 
sent  Uhind  a  screen,  which  was  to  Johnson,  dressed 
so  shabbily,  that  lie  did  nut  choose  to  ap|iear  ;  liut  on 
lieariiig  the  convenatiim.  he  was  highly  delighted  with 
the  encomiums  on  his  book.*— ^MaLO»s» 
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slshti  in  tb*  (tTe«tL'  Tct  In  then  klmiMt  in- 
etadibla  Keaea  ot  dtitmi,  v«  nuy  iB|ip(we  that 
a»T>ge  mmtioiwd  nunj  o[  the  uieodotea  with 
vhieh  JohnioD  kf Cerwkrdi  enriched  the  life  of 
lit  imliappr  eompuiioii,  uid  thoM  of  other 

Ha  tidd  Blr  jMhiu  Bejmoldi,  that  one  night 
in  partiealu',  when  Savage  anJ  be  walked 
Tvand  St.  Janiee'i  Sqaiie  for  want  of  a  lodging, 
tbej  wen  not  at  all  depieued  bj  their  litnatian, 
but  in  hij^  apirite,  and  brim-full  of  patriotiBin, 
tfatrned  the  aquare  for  nTeral  hmin,  inveiglied 
■Sainit  the  Edaiiter,  and  '  reaolred  the^  would 
tl^ad  bftluir  tonnlry,' 

I  amkbaid,  bownrer,  that  b^anodating  with 
Bani*,  who  *m  habitoated  to  the  diuiiwtion 
■ad  liocntliHuneat  of  tbelown,  Johiiwn,  though 
Ui  food  prindple*  mnaioed  iteady,  did  not  en- 
MrcIj-pnMrre  that  eondaot  for  which,  in  dafs 
vl  frc*t«T  amplisit]',  ha  wai  remarked  hj  Lia 
fri«ul  Mr.  Hector,  bnt  waa  imperceptibly  led 
into  lome  indulgences  which  tHxaaioned  mncb 
diatraae  to  hi)  Tirtnooi  mind. 

Hut  Johnaou  wae  aniioue  that  an  anthentic 
Bud  faTomable  acooont  of  hia  extiaordinuy 
friand  thonld  Ant  (at  poaiearion  of  the  public 
•ttentian,  ia  evident  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  the  GaUUmmn'i  JUagiizine  for  Auguit 
•f  the  year  precadiqg  it*  publication  :— 

'Ha.Uit>AT, 

'  Aa  your  eoUecUona  ihow  how  often  yon  have 
awed  the  omamenta  of  your  pootical  pagea  to 
the  ooiTeapondaaea  of  the  unfortunate  and  ia- 
fcniooa  lb.  Savage,  t  donbt  not  but  you  have 
pg  much  regard  to  hi*  nemory  aa  to  encouniga 
a&r  dedgn  that  nay  have  a  tendenoy  to  the 
[II  ■■  I  leliiiii  of  it  troui  iuulta  or  ealnmniea,  and 
therefore  with  acme  degree  of  anorance  entreat 
yon  to  inform  the  publk,  that  hia  life  will 
■peedily  be  publialwd  by  a  pereon  who  wai 
broond  with  hia  ooufldenee,  and  reeeived  from 
fcimaelf  an  account  of  rooit  of  the  tranaoctiona 
which  he  propoaea  to  mention,  to  the  time  -of 
Ue  retirement  to  Swanaea,  in  Walea. 

'  Fnan  that  period  to  hia  death  in  the  priion 


It  of  a  iDdglDe 


■lioald  tx 


dinivDt  period!  had  lodglnga  In  the 
vtciDitT  nf  London  :  and  Wi  flnaneei  nrrtainly  wnuia 
autdladteradoablaeiUUliJinuint  Wben,  Ihen'tom, 
be  (peat  a  eonvlKlal  day  Id  London,  and  tonnd  It  too 
lau  lo  irt'im  ta  any  countiT  reaLdmce  he  may  Dcca- 
elTnalJr  lUM  had,  liaTlDg  do  lodging  In  [own,  he  wu 
aUlgid  Is  iiaaa  tbe  night  in  the  maniirr  dncrlbed 


of  Briatol,  the  account  will  be  continued  from 
materiala  itiU  leu  liable  to  objection  :  hia  own 
letten,  and  those  of  hii  friends,  >ome  ot  which 
will  be  inierted  in  tbe  work,  and  abitracta  of 
othera  lubioined  in  the  iniLrgiD. 

'  It  may  be  ceaaonably  imagined  that  othere 
may  have  the  aune  deaign ;  bat  aa  it.ii  not  ere- 
dible  that  tbe;  can  obtain  the  aame  materiala, 
it  must  be  expected  they  will  aopply  from  in- 
vention tbo  wsnt  of  intelligence  ;  and  that 
under  the  title  of  "  Tbe  Life  of  Savage  "  they 
will  publiah  only  a  novel,  filled  with  romantic 
aciventures  nnJ  imaginary  amourt.  Tou  may 
therefore  perhapa  gratify  tbo  lowers  of  truth 
and  wit,  by  giving  me  leave  to  inform  them  in 
your  MagasinD,  that  my  acconnt  will  bo  pub- 
liahed  in  8vo,  by  Mr.  Eobcrts,  in  Warwick 
Lane.'  [JVd  a^alure-l 

In  February  \7U  It  aaoordingly  came  forth 
from  the  shop  of  Roberta,  between  whom  and 
Jchnaun  I   have  not    tisoed    any  conneotdon, 

Johnson's  Lije  of  Satsagt,  although  it  mutt  be 
allowed  that  iti  moral  is  the  reveiae  of  '  Sa- 
piten  txentplar  vita  moninitue  jabcbo,'  a  very 
nieful  leaioa  ia  inculcated,  to  guard  men  of 
warm  pauions  from  a  too  free  indulgence  of 
them  I  and  tbe  varioos  incidenta  are  related  in 
io  clear  and  animated  a  manner,  and  illumi- 
nated throughout  with  so  much  pbiloaophy, 
that  it  it  one  of  tbe  most  interealing  narratirea 
in  the  English  language.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
told  mo,  that  upon  his  return  from  Italy  he  met 
with  it  in  Devonshire,  knowing  notliing  ot  iti 
author,  and  began  to  read  it  while  ha  waa 
standing  with  hia  arm  leaning  against  a  cbim- 
ney-picce.  It  aciied  hia  attention  so  itrongty, 
that,  not  being  able  to  lay  down  the  book  till 
he  had  finiahcd  it,  when  he  atlicmptcd  to  move, 
be  found  hit  arm  totally  benumbed.  The  n- 
pidity  with  which  thia  work  waa  composed  ia  a 
wonderful  circumalance.  Johnson  has  been 
heard  to  say, '  1  wrote  furly-eight  ot  the  printed 
octavo  pagBS  of  the  Life  of  Saxafft  at  a  sitting ; 
hut  then  1  sat  np  all  night.' ' 

He  exhibits  tbe  genius  of  Savage  to  the  best 
advantage,  in  the  iiiedmecsoC  his  poetry  which 
he  has  selected,  some  ot  which  are  of  uncommon 
merit.  Vfe,  indeed,  occasionally  find  such  vigour 
and  such  point,  as  might  make  us  suppose  that 
the  generous  aid  of  Johnaon  hod  been  imparted 
to  his  friend.  Ur.  Tfaomai  Warton  nudo  this 
rfluark  to  me ;  and,  in  support  of  it,  cfuotcd 
from  tbo  poem  entitled  The  Uaitard,  a  line  in 
which  tbe  fancied  luperiority  of  one  '  stamped 
In  Nature's  mint  with  ecstasy.'  is  cantiasted 
with  a  regular  lawful  descendant  of  some  graat 
and  ancient  family: 
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Bat  the  fact  is,  that  this  poem  was  publbhed 
some  yean  before  Johnson  and  Savage  were  ac- 
quainted. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biographical 
disquisition  there  appears  a  very  strong  symp- 
tom of  Johnson's  prejudice  against  players ;  a 
prejudice  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes  :  first,  the  imperfection  of  his 
organs,  which  were  so  defective  that  he  was  not 
susceptible  of  the  fine  impressions  which  thea- 
trical excellence  produces  upon  the  generality 
of  mankind ;  secondly,  the  cold  rejection  of  his 
tragedy ;  and  lastly,  the  brilliant  success  of 
Oarrick,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  who  had  come 
to  London  at  the  same  time  with  him,  not  in  a 
much  more  prosperous  state  than  himself,  and 
whose  talents  he  undoubtedly  rate<l  low,  com- 
pared with  his  own.  His  being  outstripped  by 
his  pupil  in  the  race  of  immediate  fame,  as  well 
as  of  fortune,  probably  made  him  feel  some  in- 
dignation, as  thinking  that  whatever  might  be 
Garrick's  merita  ii|  his  art,  the  reward  was  too 
great  when  compared  with  what  the  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  literary  labour  could  attain. 
At  all  periods  of  his  life  Johnson  used  to  talk 
contemptuously  of  players,  but  in  this  work 
he  speaks  of  them  with  peculiar  acrimony ;  for 
which,  perhaps,  there  was  formerly  too  much 
reason,  from  the  licentious  and  dissolute  man- 
ners of  those  engaged  in  that  profession.  It  is 
but  justice  to  add,  that  in  our  own  time  such  a 
change  has  taken  place,  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  such  an  unfavourable  distinction. 

His  schoolfellow  and  friend.  Dr.  Taylor,  told 
me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Johnson's  triumphing 
over  his  pupil,  David  Garrick.  When  that  great 
actor  had  played  some  little  time  at  Goodman^s 
Fields,  Johnson  and  Taylor  went  to  see  him  per- 
form, and  afterwards  passed  the  evening  at  a 
tavern  with  him  and  old  Giffard.  Johnson, 
who  was  ever  depreciating  stage -])layen,  after 
censuring  some  mistakes  in  emphasis,  wliich 
Garrick  had  committed  in  the  course  of  that 
night's  acting,  said,  *  The  players,  sir,  have  got 
a  kind  of  rant,  with  which  they  run  on,  with- 
out any  regard  either  to  accent  or  emphasis.* 
Both  Garrick  and  GifTard  were  offended  at  this 
sarcasm,  and  endeavoured  to  refute  it ;  uix>n 
which  Johnson  rejoined,  *  Well,  now,  111  give 
you  something  to  speak,  with  which  you  arc 
little  acquainted,  and  then  wo  shall  see  how 
just  my  obHor^-ation  is.  That  shall  be  the 
criterion.  Let  me  hear  you  rcpc>at  the  ninth 
commandment,  **  Thou  shalt  not  War  false  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbour."'  Both  tried  at 
it,  said  Dr.  Taylor,  and  both  mistook  the 
emphasis,  which  should  be  ui>on  -not  and  /a/M 
vitneMM.^  Johnson  put  them  right,  and  enjoyed 
his  victory  with  great  glee. 

>  I  Ktifip^t  I>r.  Tnylnr  wax  inacrnratc  in  h\%  stiite- 
ment.  The  emjiliasiH  shouM  be  equally  ujiun  tkalt  axA 
not,  as  both  concur  to  form  the  negative  ii^unctiun ; 


His  Life  of  Savage  was  no  sooner  published, 
than  the  following  liberal  praise  was  gireii  to  it 
in  The  Champion,  a  periodical  paper : — 

'Thb  pamphlet  is,  without  flattery  to  its 
author,  as  just  and  well-written  a  piece  of  its 
kind  as  I  ever  saw ;  so  that  at  the  same  time 
that  it  highly  deserves,  it  certainly  stands  Ttirj 
little  in  need  of,  this  recommendation.  Am  to 
the  history  of  the  unfortunate  person  whose 
memoirs  compose  this  work,  it  is  certainly 
penned  with  equal  accuracy  and  spirit,  of  whieh 
I  am  so  much  the  better  judge,  as  I  know  many 
of  the  facts  mentioned  to  be  strictly  tme,  and 
very  fairly  related.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  the 
story  of  Mr.  Savage,  but  innomerable  incidents 
relating  to  other  persons  and  other  affaiis,  which 
renders  this  a  very  amusing,  and  withal  a  Tery 
instructive  and  valuable  performanoe.  The 
author's  observations  are  short,  significant,  and 
just,  as  his  narrative  is  remarkably  smooth  and 
well-disposed.  His  reflections  open  to  all  the 
recesses  of  the  human  heart ;  and  in  a  word,  a 
more  just  or  pleasant,  a  more  engaging  or  a 
more  improving  treatise,  on  all  the  ezceUencei 
and  defects  of  human  nature,  is  scarce  to  be 
found  in  our  own,  or  perhaps  any  other  lan- 
guage.* * 

Johnson's  partiality  for  Savage  made  him  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  his  story,  however  extra- 
ordinary and  improbable.  It  never  occmred  to 
him  to  question  his  being  the  son  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Macclesfield,  of  whose  unrelenting 
barbarity  he  so  loudly  complained,  and  the 
particulars  of  which  are  related  in  so  strong 
and  affecting  a  manner  in  Johnson's  life  of  him. 
Johns<»  was  certainly  well  warranted  in  puh- 
lishing  his  narrative,  however  offensive  it  might 
be  to  the  lady  and  her  relations,  because  her 
alleged  unnatural  and  cruel  conduct  to  her  son, 
and  sliameful  avowal  of  g\iilt,  were  stated  in  a 
Life  of  Savatje  now  lying  before  mo,  whieh 
came  out  so  early  as  17^,  and  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  confute  it,  or  to  punish  the  author 
or  printer  as  a  libeller  :  but  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  we  should  be  gUd  to  find  the 
shocking  tale  not  true ;  and  from  a  respectable 
gentleman  '  connected  with  the  lady^s  family,  I 
have  received  such  information  and  remarks, 
asv  joined  to  my  own  inquiries,  will,  I  think, 
render  it  at  least  somewhat  doubtful,  especially 

nnJ/ii?M  idfRcw.  like  the  other  acts  pmhibitetl  In  the 
DfoalogTic,  fthtniltl  not  bo  markid  by  any  |wculiarcm* 
pliusln,  but  only  be  distiuctly  cuuncbted.— Boswklu 
A  moderate  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  JUm.^ 

KEAR!<Cy. 

1  Thi«  character  of  the  Ltjk  t^fSawQt  was  not  written 
by  Fitrldiii^.  a^  has  been  supiHMr<l,  but  most  probably 
by  Jialpli,  who,  as  apitcari  fhim  the  mluutn  of  tlie 
)<artner«  of  The  Ckainpum  in  the  jiuaseuiun  oi  Mr.  Itecd, 
of  Staple  Ion,  aucceeded  Fielding  in  his  share  of  the 
paptr,  before  the  dale  of  that  euloglum.— Burwsll. 

'  The  late  Francis  Cockayne  Cust,  Esq.,  one  of  his 
Mqjeaty'a  (Ocorge  in.)  GounseL— Bqswbll 
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vhen  we  consider  that  it  must  have  originated 
from  the  perK>n  himself  who  went  by  the  name 
«if  Biehard  Savage. 

If  the  maxim,  Fdlmivi  in  unOf  falmm  in  omni- 
but,  were  to  be  reoeired  without  qualification, 
the  credit  of  Savage's  narrative  as  conveyed  to 
US  would  be  annihilated  ;  for  it  contains  some 
which,  beyond  a  question,  are  not 


L  In  order  te  induce  -a  belief  that  the  Earl 
Bivera — on  account  of  a  criminal  connection 
with  whom.  Lady  Macclesfield  is  said  to  have 
been  divorced  from  her  husband  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament [1697]— had  a  peculiar  anxiety  about 
the  child  which  she  bore  to  him,  it  is  alleged 
thai  his  lordship  gave  him  his  own  name,  and 
bad  it  duly  recorded  in  the  register  of  St. 
Andrew's,  UelbonL  I  have  carefully  insx)ected 
that  register,  but  no  such  entry  is  to  be  found.  ^ 

SL  It  is  stated  that 'Lady  Macclesfield,  having 
Uved  for  some  time  upon  very  uneasy  terms 

*  Mr.  Cast's  ressontng,  with  respect  to  the  filiation 
ct  Bicbard  Bavage,  always  appeared  to  me  extremely 
Bwatiatactory,  and  ia  entirely  overturned  by  the  fol- 
lowiag  deciaive  obaenrations,  for  wbfch  the  reader  is 
Indebted  to  the  unwearied  researches  of  Mr.  Bindley. 
The  stofy  on  which  Mr.  Gust  so  much  relies,  that 
Bavage  was  a  supposititious  child,  not  the  son  of  Lord 
Bivers  and  Lady  Maodesfleld,  but  the  oflapring  of  a 
shoemaker,  introduced  in  consequence  of  her  real  son's 
death,  wm,  wiUioot  doubt,  grounded  on  the  circum- 
stance of  Lady  Maodesfleld'a  having  in  1690,  previously 
to  the  bttrth  of  Savage,  had  a  daughter  by  the  Earl 
Bivera,  who  died  in  her  infancy ;  a  fact  which,  as  the 
same  gentleman  ohserves  to  me,  waa  proved  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  on  Lord  MacclesQold's  Bill 
of  Divorce.  Moat  fictions  of  this  kind  have  some  ad- 
mixture of  truth  in  them.~M4LONE. 

Txxmk  the  SaH  qf  Maod^/Uld's  Caae,  which  in  1C97-8 
waa  pwaantad  to  the  Lords,  in  order  to  procure  an  act 
of  divorce.  It  appears  that  '  Anne,  Countess  of  Hac- 
dfsflrtd,  under  the  name  of  Madam  Smith,  was  deli- 
vered of  a  male  child  in  Fox  Court,  near  Brook  Street, 
Belbom,  by  Mrs.  Wrifi^  a  midwife,  on  Saturday,  the 
IMh  ot  January  1000-7,  at  aix  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
who  waa  baptised  on  the  Monday  following,  and  regis- 
tered by  the  name  of  Richard,  the  son  of  John  Smith, 
by  Mr.  Borbridge,  as^stant  to  Dr.  Manningham'a 
cmate  for  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom  ;  that  the  child  waa 
christened  on  Monday,  the  Ibth  of  January,  in  Fox 
Cooit :  sad  fh>m  the  privacy,  waa  supposed  by  Mr. 
Borbridga  to  be  *'a  by-blow,  or  baatard."'  It  also 
aw^^**  that  during  her  delivery  the  lady  wore  a 
mask  :  and  that  Mary  Pegler,  on  the  next  day  after 
the  baptiam (Toeeday),  took  a  male  child,  whose  mother 
was  called  Madam  Smith,  from  the  house  of  Mm. 
Fbeaaant,  in  Fox  Court  (running  fh>m  Brook  Street 
Into  Gray'a  Inn  LaneX  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 


Conf(»inable  to  this  statement  is  the  entry  iu  the 
Rgiater  of  St.  Andrew's.  Holbom,  which  is  as  follows, 
aad  which  unqueationably  records  the  baptism  of 
Richard  Savage,  to  whom  Lord  Rivers  gave  his  own 
Christian  name,  prefixed  to  the  assumed  surname  of 
hia  mother  >-^an.  10M-7.  '  Richard,  son  of  John  Smith 
sad  Mary,  in  Fox  Court,  tn  Cray's  Inn  Lane,  baptized 
the  Uth.'— BiMDLKsr. 


with  her  husband,  thought  a  public  oonfessioii 
of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and  expeditious 
method  of  obtaining  her  liberty; '  and  Johnson, 
assuming  this  to  be  true,  stigmatizes  her  with 
indignation,  as  '  the  wretch  who  had,  without 
scruple,  proclaimed  herself  an  adulteress.* '  But 
I  have  perused  the  Journals  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  and 
there  find  it  authentically  ascertained,  that, 
80  far  from  voluntarily  submitting  to  the  igno- 
minious charge  of  adultery,  she  made  a  strenu- 
ous defence  by  her  counsel;  the  bill  having 
been  first  moved  the  15th  of  January  1697-S 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  proceeded  on  (with 
various  applications  for  time  to  bring  up  wit- 
nesses at  a  distance,  etc)  at  intervals  till  the 
3d  of  March,  when  it  passed.  It  was  brought 
to  the  Commons,  by  a  message  from  the  Loi^, 
the  6th  of  March,  proceeded  on  the  7th,  10th, 
11th,  14th,  and  15th,  on  which  day,  after  a  full 
examination  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and 
hearing  of  counsel,  it  was  reported  without 
amendments,  passed,  and  carried  to  the  Lords. 
That  Lady  Macclesfield  was  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  which  she  was  accused,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  the  -question  now  is,  whether  the 
person  calling  himself  Richard  Savage  was  her 
son. 

It  has  been  said,'  that  when  Earl  Rivers  was 
dying,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  all  his  natural 
children,  he  was  informed  by  Lady  Macclesfield 
that  her  son  by  him  was  dead.  Whether,  then, 
shall  we  believe  that  this  was  a  malignant  He, 
invented  by  a  mother  to  prevent  her  own  child 
from  receiving  the  bounty  of  his  father,  which 
was  accordingly  the  consequence,  if  the  person 
whose  life  Johnson  wrote  was  her  son ;  or  shall 
we  not  rather  believe  that  the  person  who  then 
assumed  the  name  of  Richard  Savage  was  an 
impostor,  being  in  reality  the  son  of  the  shoe- 
maker, under  whose  wife's  cure  '  Lady  Maccles- 
field's child  was  placed ;  that  after  the  death  of 
the  real  Richard  Savage  he  attempted  to  per- 
sonate him ;  and  that  the  fraud  being  known  to 
Lady  Macclesfield,  he  was  therefore  repulsed  by 
her  with  just  resentment. 

There  is  a  strong  ciroimistance  in  support  of 
the  last  supposition,  though  it  has  been  men- 
tioned as  an  aggravation  of  Lady  Macclesfield's 
unnatural  conduct ;  and  that  is,  her  having  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  ^e  benefit  of  a 
legacy  left  to  him  by  Mrs.  Lloyd,  his  god- 
mother.   For  if  there  was  such  a  legacy  left, 


*  No  divorce  can  be  obtained  in  the  Courta  on  con- 
fessiou  of  the  party.   There  must  be  proofs. — Kearmk y. 

*  By  Johnson  in  his  H/e  q^Savoye.— Malonk. 

'  This,  as  an  accurate  fHend  remarks  to  me,  is  not 
correctly  stated.  The  shoemaker  under  whose  care 
Savage  waa  placed,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming  his 
ajiiirentice,  waa  not  the  husbaud  of  this  nurse. — See 
Johnson's  Li/e  cf  Savage,  Live»  qf  the  Poeti,  voL  liL 
p.  131,  edit  1762.>Bo8WELk 
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\m  KM  baintf  able  to  oMMn  pftyment  of  it  mast 
W  isnatcd  to  hii  oonfciouineM  that  he  waa  not 
uie  sil  penoBL  The  juit  inference  ihould  be, 
^^"^  the  Jeath  of  Lady  Maecleificld'i  child 
i.i'^.tv's*  p^iuiother.  the  legacy  bocame  kpsod, 
fc»i  «hMvN>i«  that  Johnaon's  Richard  Savage 
%.««  M  «»|K^tor.  If  he  had  a  title  to  the 
lI,*.'!.  W  *xHiUl  not  have  found  any  diflSculty  in 
..^-•.'<*^  »• :  '«*  *>•**  *'*®  exocutora  rcaiBted 
I.-  ..iiuw.  iho  whoK^  ooaU.  as  well  aa  the  legacy, 
,...««  i.fcw  Iwn  imid  by  them,  if  he  had  been 
^u;  ^.1  M  to  whom  it  wai  given.  The  talcnta 
■,  x.*\tv.  and  till*  mingled  firc,rudcncM,  pride, 
.^*.  ..N%t.  and  fonHjity  of  hi«  character,*  concur 
i»  .i..v.nii  it  emlihlo  that  ho  was  fit  to  phin 
fc....  ,.«<!>  iw  a"  ambitious  and  daring  scheme  of 
,«iuiv,  siniilnr  instances  of  which  have  not 
«ir«ii(iii|l  in  higher  spheres  in  the  history 
•v>UM«-nl  oiMiiitrii's,  and  have  had  a  consider- 
,Vv  ,U'^iw'  ««f  success. 

X«'i.  mi  I  ho  othiT  hand,  to  the  companion  of 
»vSi%niii  (whii.  tlin>ugh  whatever  medium  he 
«k4«  %>«>»%  ryi'il  into  this  world, — be  it  ever  so 
.{••MMhd  'to  wlium  related,  or  by  whom  be- 
..«  WHS  iiiii|iicMlii>nabIy  a  man  of  no  com- 
^■.m  viiiliiwiiirnU)  we  must  allow  the  weight 
..I  i^viuiiitl  ii^iMitt!  as  to  his  Bialua  or  parentage, 
»'t,>tti4h  tlhoil ;  inid  supposing  him  to  be  an  im- 
l^^iiM.  It  si-Diiis  strange  that  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
«u..  iinpliow  of  I^y  Macclesfield,  should  pa- 
«t.tiil«i»  htm,  anil  even  admit  him  as  a  guest  in 
\xy  rmiilly."    I.<»stly,  it  must  ever  appear  very 


■i.  %> 


s » •< 


*  .ii>tiii«i'ii'a  riiinpaninn  a]>poani  tn  have  persuaded 
iImI  liillt  iiiiiiiti«i  ui.iii  that  he  n-.s«iii hied  him  in  having 
«  ii.iiili-  I'luli  :  fi^r  JiihiiHou,  nflrr  {lainting  in  strong 
,  .-ii'Mi*  III'-  i|iMrril  iN-twiH-n  I^ini  T}'rconncl  ainl 
I,  ,1  .i,ii.  iiiHiTtH  f  li.-it  '  the  Kpirit  of  Mr.  SavAf^,  indeed, 
M.iii  Hiifrnf*!  him  tn  Kolirit  a  rcconrillatinii ;  he  n?- 
iiiHiiil  ni'Minili  f"r  n-i>p>.ii'h,  and  insult  for  inAnlt.' 
Iiiii  I  III'  ii-ii|M-<-t.-i1ilc  gentU-rnan  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
!,«■  Ill  liiH  |KiHm-^iiin  a  kttfr  from  8iivaf(e,  after  I/ord 
I  iii<iiiiii-i   hHti  dincArdfl  him.  a'Mre»M;il  to  tho  Ii«- 

I I  Mr  <iiIU^rt,  his  li»ri]b>iii>'M  rhaplain,  in  which 

l„.  ii  i|iii  Ht*  him.  in  Xhn  hiimblrst  mauuer,  to  zvprcsent 
I .!•■  Ill  thi'  VUrotiiit. — D«MWELl.. 

<  'I  I  lilting  to  KavA^re'R  infonii-itinn,  Johnmn  repre- 
PI  II In  I  hilt  iinhNpiiy  man's  Iteint;  nrcelviNi  as  a  oom- 
|i.iiiiiiii  hy  I'ord  T>rconnel.  and  ]icniiioned  liy  his  lonl- 
Hiiili,  NA  |M)it«Tiiir  to  tkivflse's  conviction  and  iianlua. 
Ihii  1  iiiii  tiMuiP-d  that  SavMp'  had  nrceivcd  tliv  volun- 
i«i  >  hxtii.ty  I  if  Kurd  T>  rrunni  I,  and  had  been  disniiMcd 
liv  liitii.  l"ii::  l»fi»rv  the  inuriltr  wai*  comniittvd,  and 
1 1,. it  hi  it  I(r>l<h>|i  wiiA  Ti>ry  in«tniiiicntal  in  prnfuring 
r*  i\.i;'<-'ii  ]>iploii.  hy  hiM  intiTci-MMftlnn  with  tb«'  queen, 
ilii-iiii^h  I^aily  lltTtfoTil.  If,  thrn>fiirr,  he  hnA  been 
ilipiiiiMfi  iif  fip  vt'iitiii^  the  ]iiihlirati«>n  by  Uavii^,  he 
H'imM  h:ivt.-  Ii-ft  hiiii  t'l  his  fjti'.  IiiilrMl,  I  miiHt  ob- 
i»  i%r,  that  ilthou^'li  JiihiKiiu  nnntions  that  L/ird  Tyr* 
r.iiiml'ii  p'i'nms;;?  of  Sava^  wxh  '  uixin  hi«  |>r>jnii<M? 
t'l  lay  aniiio  hiA  d«sf}ni  of  r-xfMwin^  the  crurlty  of  his 
ni'ilher,'  the  great  Mogriiiliir  has  fiirs»»tten  that  he 
liiiimrlf  hnsi  mrntinnrd  th.it  Hav.i ;;:•''•(  st<iry  hid  Nt*n 
tuld  spvrral  yi'ari  li(-fnrr  in  Th*  I'iuin  IkiiUr,  trmtx 
whh'h  he  qnotrs  thif  stnmf;  H.iyin*;  of  the  pem-nms  Sir 
Klrhanl  Hteel^,  that  the  '  inhawanity  of  his  mother 
lud  given  him  a  right  to  find  every  good  man  his  father.' 


■lupicious  that  throe  different  aooounts  of  the 
life  of  Kichard  Savage — one  published  in  ThM 
Plain  Dealer  in  1724,  another  in  1727,  and  an- 
other by  the  powerful  pen  of  Johnson  in  1741, 
and  all  of  them  while  Lady  Maodesfield  was 
alive  —  should,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
attacks  upon  her,  have  been  suffered  to  pan 
without  any  public  and  effectual  contradieiioii. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sum  up  the  eri- 
dence  upon  the  case  as  fairly  as  I  can,  and  the 
result  seems  to  be,  that  the  world  must  vibrate 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  aa  to  what  was  the 
truth. 

This  digression,  I  trust,  will  not  be  cennued, 
as  it  relates  to  a  matter  exceedingly  cnrioiu, 
and  very  intimately  connected  with  Johnson, 
both  as  a  roan  and  an  author.* 

He  this  year  wrote  the '  Preface  to  tho  Hkr- 
Ician  Miscellany '  [*].  The  selection  of  the  pam- 
phlcts  of  which  it  was  composed  was  made  by 
^Ir.  Oldys,  a  man  of  eager  enriosity  and  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  who  first  exerted  that  spirit 
of  inijuiry  into  tho  literature  of  the  old  y.n|rii>>| 
writers  by  which  the  works  of  our  great  drama- 
tic poet  have  of  late  been  so  signally  illuitvate± 


CHAPTER  VIL 

1745-1740. 

ly  1745  Johnson  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
'  AlisctfUancouB  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  ol 
Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Sir  T.  R's  (Sir- 
Thomas  Hanmer^s)  Edition  of  Shakspeara*[*] ; 
to  which  he  affixed  proposals  for  a  new  edition 
of  that  poet. 

As  we  du  not  trace  anything  else  published  by 
him  during  the  course  uf  this  year,  we  may  conjee- 
turc  that  he  was  occupied  entirely  with  that  work. 
But  the  little  encouragement  which  was  giv^ 
by  the  public  to  his  anonymous  proposab  for  the 
execution  of  a  task  which  Warburton  was  known 


At  the  same  time,  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Lady 
Macclesfield  and  her  ivlalions  might  sliU  wish  that 
her  stoiy  should  not  lie  hrouglit  into  more  conspicnoas 
notii:e  liy  the  satirical  pen  of  Savage.— Boswux. 

^  Miss  Mason,  after  having  fotfeiU'd  the  title  of  Lsdy 
MactileHflvld  by  divorce,  was  maniul  to  Colonel  Hret^ 
and  it  Is  ssld  was  well  known  in  all  the  iiolite  circles. 
Colley  Cihber,  1  am  iufunned,  liad  so  high  an  opinion 
of  hf  r  taste  and  judgment  as  to  gentevi  life  and  niannen, 
that  he  submitted  evrry  scone  of  hi*  CarelcM  HusboMd 
to  Mrs.  Brett's  ivvJiuU  and  correction.  Coltuiel  Brett 
was  reported  to  be  tne  in  his  gallantly  with  hi*  lady's 
maid.  Mrs.  Brett  came  into  a  room  one  day  in  her 
own  house,  and  found  ths  Culuuei  and  her  uikid  bulb 
fast  asleep  in  two  chairs.  8he  tied  a  white  handkef^ 
chi«f  round  her  hiuband's  neck,  which  was  a  sulBcieni 
pnwf  that  she  had  di«i-ovi  re«l  his  intrigue ;  but  she 
never  at  any  time  took  notice  of  it  to  him.  This  ind^ 
dent,  as  I  am  told,  gave  ocoa»lon  to  tlie  well-wrought 
scene  nf  Sir  Charks  and  L«dy  Easy,  and  l£4giBg>— 
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-to  lun  Dudeitaksn,  prdlnbly  duDped  his  irdoor. 
Hii  puapblet,  however,  wu  highly  esteemed, 
aaA  wtm  fntiuute  enough  to  obtajn  the  sppni- 
IbUob  even  of  the  iDpercilioiu  Wu-bortoa  hint- 
•eU.  vtui,  in  tbe  I^fics  to  his  Shukipcara, 
poUnliedtvayeBnafterwikrda,  thai  mentioaed 
it:  *A(  to  all  thoie  thingB  which  have  been 
mulo'  the  titlea  of  Etaayi,  Stfnarki. 
on  Sh»k«pe«Te,  if  you  oieept 
■OB*  Critiol  Ifot«  on  Slicbeth,  given  u  b 
■paciaKB  of  a.  pmjected  edition,  und  written,  its 
tppumii,  by  a  man  of  psuti  and  genitu,  the  reat 
am  alvoliitely  below  a  Hriaai  nalico.* 

Of  tliii  flattering  dittinction  Bhown  to  hita  by 
TTfcrtmiton,  a  very  grateful  remembraace  voa 
«««r  entertaintd  by  Johnton,  who  aaid.  '  Ho 
-poiaed  mo  at  a  time  when  praUe  wna  of  value 

to  174Sit  ii  piobablB  that  he  was  etill  em- 
plojred  opon  hii  Bhalupeare,  which  perhnpa  be 
laid  aode  (ot  a  time  upon  aoconnt  of  the  higbei- 
peetaliani  which  were  foimed  of  WarburtoD'i 
•ditioB  ef  that  gnat  poet.  It  ii  loniGwhiit  euri- 
mf  that  hia  litetary  career  spjiean  to  hsTe  been 
•faaoat  totally  nupended  in  the  yean  1745  and 
1716.  thoH  yeiin  which  were  marked  by  a  civil 
war  in  Gntt  Britain,  when  a  raah  attempt  was 
made  to  mtore  the  House  of  Staart  to  the 
throne.  "Hiat  he  had  a  tenderoat  for  that  un- 
fortanate  Hodm  w  well  known ;  and  some  may 
bocifnUy  bnagine,  that  a  lympBthetic  aniiety 
tmpifled  theeiortiai  of  bii  intellectnal  powen  ; 
but  I  am  iBclined  to  think  that  he  wu,  daring 
thia  time.  (katoUng  the  oatlinea  of  hia  great 
flnlBh^a]  woriE. 

None  of  hi*  Mtan  during  thoae  years  am  ex- 
tant, H>  far  as  I  can  diuover.  Tliii  ia  much  to 
b*  npettad.  It  might  aiford  Hmie  entertain- 
MBdt  to  He  how  he  then  eipreeaed  bimself  to 
hi*  private  friend*  eonceming  state  affAirs.  Dr. 
AJiiBi  tnf orniB  me,  that '  at  this  time  a  favourite 
ebjast  which  he  had  in  eaDtemplation  waa  3Tie 
Lift  of  A  Ifnd :  in  which,  from  the  warmth  with 
wtrichhespokeateatit,  he  would,  I  believe,  bad 
ha  boen  maater  of  his  own  will,  have  engnged 
Umeelf.  rather  than  on  any  other  aubject.' 

In  1747  it  ia  aD|^>OKd  that  the  Benacman't 
Uapaamt  for  U*y  wa*  enriched  by  him  with 
five  abort  poetical  pieeea,  diitinguiahcd  by  three 
(ateriaka.  Tie  fint  b  a  traulation,  or  ntlfaer  a 
lAtJD  Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas 
Whether  the  I^tin  was  his  or  net  I 
Imvv  Bcvar  heard,  though  I  should  think  it 
initablr  waa,  if  It  be  certain  that  he  wrote  the 
EagUsb;  aato  which  my  only  cause  of  doubt  is, 
that  hia  alighting  character  of  Hnnmer  aa  an 
•ditor.  in  Ua  MserwafunM  on  MatMK,  is  very 
diSaart  ftoB  tbat  in  the  Epitaph.  It  may  be 
mid  that  there  la  the  amt  contnriet  j  between 
IkickBMtCT  oT  tlM  O6wn>ation<,  and  that  in 
Ut  own  ftefioe  to  Shakapearc  ;  but  a  coniider- 
lU*  tima  altpiad  between  the  soe  publication 
••d  (he  oUier,  where**  the  Obtcrmtimu  and 


the  Epitaph  came  close  together.     The  other* 

are,  'To  Miaa .  on  her  giving  the  author  a 

gold  and  ailk  network  Pnne  of  her  own  weav- 
ing;' 'Stella  in  Moornieg;'  'The  Winter"* 
Walk  J "  An  Ode  ; '  and,  '  To  Lycc,  an  elderly 
lAdy.'  I  unnot  positive  that  all  these  were  hii 
productions ; '  but  aa  '  The  WJnter'a  Walk '  haa 
never  been  controverted  to  l>e  his,  and  all  of 
them  have  the  same  mark,  it  ia  reasonable  to 
conclnde  that  they  are  all  written  by  the  aama 
hand.  Yet  to  the  Ode.  in  which  we  Snd  a 
possBgo  vciy  charscteriatio  of  him,  being  > 
learned  description  of  the  gont, — 

'  Unhappy,  whom  to  beds  (^paJn 
Artlirmck  tyransT  consigns,'— 
there  ia  the  following  note,  '  The  author  being 
ill  of  tho  gout ; '  hut  Johnson  was  not  attacked 
with  that  diategiper  till  a  very  late  period  of 
his  lifb  May  not  this,  however,  be  a  poetical 
fiction  ?  Why  may  sot  a  |H>et  anppoaa  himself 
to  have  tliG  gout,  ai  well  as  euppoae  himielf  to 
be  in  lore,  of  which  wo  have  innumerable  in- 
stances, and  which  has  been  admirably  ridiculed 
by  Jobnaon  in  hia  Life  of  Cowlts  t  I  have 
also  eome  difBcuJty  to  believe  that  he  eoul4  pro- 
duce such  a  group  of  conceiit  aa  appear  in  the 
vetaei  of  Lyce,  in  which  he  claim*  for  thii 
andent  personage  as  good  a  right  to  be  asalni!- 
lated  to  heaven  aa  nymphs  whom  other  poet* 
have  flattered ;  be  therefore  ironically  ascribe* 
to  her  the  attributcB  of  the  ijty,  in  luch  staniai 

'  Hn  teelh  the  Kifht  with  cTarbiui  dies. 

Ber  tongue  like  nimble  UghtMnopUa, 
And  am  with  Auiufer  ma.' 
Bnt  aa  at  a  very  advanced  ago  he  eonld  condo- 
■ccnd  to  trifle  in  fKiinbs'-I''"''''!' rhymes  to  please 
Mrs.  Tlirule  and  her  daughter,  he  may  have  in 
bia  earlier  years  compoied  such  a  piece  as  thia. 
It  u  remarkable,  that  in  this  first  edition  of 
'The  Winter's  Walk,'  the  concluding  lino  is 
much  more  Jobnaonian  than  it  waa  afterwarda 
printed ;  for  in  aubaequcnt  editions,  aUer  pray- 
ing Stella  to  '  snatch  him  to  her  arms,'  he  aaji, 

■  And  ihitM  ms  (roia  the  Ob  el  Ills ; ' 
wheieaa  in  the  fiiat  edition  It  is, 

A  horror  at  life  in  general  is  more  conionant 
with  JuhnsoD'a  habitual  gloomy  east  of  thonght. 

I  have  beard  him  repeat  with  great  energy  the 
following  verses,  which  appeared  in  the  GenUe- 


1  In  the  VHinrmd  VitUor,  te  which  Johnson  con- 
tribnled.  the  mark  which  [•  afflied  to  some  pieCM  ua- 
r|o»tluDably  hia,  la  alao  found  anljolned  lo  oLhen,  of 
«hlch  bs  cerlalitl]'  was  not  the  aulhor.  The  ourit 
tlHTefere  wit)  not  BKertaiu  the  poems  in  qnestion  to 

bihly  ths  prodacUon*  of  BawknWDitli,  who.  It  la 
belkved,  wss  aBlctcd  with  the  gout  The  vusas  Oa  a 
Fvrm  wen  iDSOted  aftcrwuila  In  Un.  WllUiDa'* 
WlKrflania,   and  an    nnqacstlonaUy    Johiuoa'a— 
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tueri.  f  Mvnune  for  April  thU  year ;  but  I  have 
a*-,  k.'.*.:.  n:y  to  say  thvy  wure  Lu  uwn.  Indeed, 
:>i*»  A  \L*i  U.iic  criticd  (if  our  age  MUggvstii  to  mc 
11.U  '  XL*:  word  iud'^craiUy  being  used  in  the 
ksix  /f  vUlvfjut  coiwcrn,  and  buiiig  aUu  very 
i^P'^t:^!,  rcndom  it  iniprubablo  that  they 
ik^/^i  hare  been  hia  cunip«>Bitiun.' 

*  O.V  UtUU  Li> vat's   r.XKCLTIUN. 

'  P.l.fc'l  by  grntlc  miiulA  Kilmaun'OCK  died  ; 
T:.*:  hrait,  Balmciiinu,  wi-re  t>ii  lliy  siilo ; 
!UZ/  LirvE.  unhappy  in  hiii  criiiitftf  of  yuuth, 
.Stf^Ir  in  what  hf  still  ini.HtiM>k  fur  truth. 
B*rL«»M  !.is  il'vith  fill  (Ii'ccutly  uniuuvctl, 
Tb*  *  /•  Uini.'iit<-il.  iind  thn  hriny  ap]in)Vod. 
K  ;:  L-* vat's  fat«-  in«lini-r»MitIy  wr  view, 
Tr.:-  til  no  king,  to  no  ri/iin«>ii  tru»; : 
}*  J  fur  fiir^ta  the  ruin  hu  han  iltiiic ; 
>~ .  child  laiUL-ut:!  the  tyntnt  of  hia  bon ; 
N    T'l-y  jiitios,  thiiikin;,'  whut  lie  waa ; 
>'  t  It'hig  fiini]».ii!«i(<ns,  fur  hr  hfl  the  rauw; 
The  braix  nrgirt  n«»l,  fur  h«  wuh  nnt  hravc ! 
The  konett  in(mm  nut,  knowing'  hiin  a  knave ! '  ^ 

This  year  his  old  pupil  and  friend,  David 
Cvrrijk,  having  become  joint  patentee  and  ma- 
cv^'.T  of  Drur>'  Lane  Theatre,  Johnson  honoured 
h'i  ojK'uing  of  it  with  a  Prologue  [*],  which,  for 
v:st  ^nd  manly  dnimatic  criticism  on  the  whole 
rin^c  of  the  EiigliiJi  stage,  as  well  as  for  poeti- 
cil  exoellonce,  is  unrivullfd  Like  the  ccle- 
bnitoil  Epilogue  to  the  Distns*rd  MtAfur,  it 
wa.4.  iluring  the  8easi>n,  often  called  for  by  the 
audion<'e.  The  most  striking  and  brilliant  ims- 
sagt's  of  it  have  been  so  often  re]K.-ated,  and  arc 
*y}  well  n-ooUected  by  all  the  hiversof  the  drama 
and  of  piH'try,  that  it  wouM  be  superfluous  to 
I  vim  tiu-ni  out.  In  the  <MititUman's  Matiazine 
tor  IHi'onilKT  this  year  he  inserte*!  an  *  Otle  on 
Wiutir/  wliich  is,  I  think,  an  a*lmirable  siKfci- 
1111-11  of  hia  gi'uius  for  lyric  jKHrtr}'. 

ISut  the  y«'iir  1717  is  distinguished  as  the 
riHH'li  when  tIohnKi>n*M  arduous  and  imiH>rtant 
%iolk.    hia    I)HII«»NAUY   i»F   TlIK    KNIJU8H   LmVX- 

\\\  \M\\  wjia  iiiinounci'il  to  tluj  world  by  the 
puMi« -iitiou  «»f  its  ri:iu  or  TroaiK-ctus. 

M.>w  l.ingthit  ininiruHo  undertaking  luul  been 
tho  ubjiM't  i»f  Ilia  c«»ntrniplation  I  do  not  know. 
I  «iiii'o  n^krd  hiiii  by  what  means  ho  had  attained 
|v>  I  hut  iialiiniiiliinK  knowledge  of  our  language, 

I  Th.  '"  ^«  I  •■  ■•  art'  ■mniwlnt  tim  aivrm  on  the  vxtrs- 

..,.1 ^  |..  I    .11  «ii>  l^  Ih.'  ihitf  Wa^w  in  them:  fir 

I. .  H  II  iiii.l..iil.ii-ll\  »»i.i\r     llM  pliM«ntn' during  his 

,..l iii.ll  (ill  «hh-h.  In  I  hi"  w.iy.  1  have  h-arl  Mr. 

1 1..  1.1  1 1. 1  Ml.-  ..i.i.i\i«  thii  wi«  havf  oHi'  of  the  vi-ry 
ti.H  M|.. .  1i.  •  ..I  Mi  Miiiii).  n-w  f>rl  of  Mansllild, 
«iiiK.iiti  illv  1.1*1 1»)  '»»••  V.  ry  iiniarkiiMf.  Wien 
4.K.I  M  li'  l«'l  '"^  iiMi -ilii'ii*  ti»  put  to  Sir  Eve- 
iti.l   I.Hk.M.i.   wN..  w.f»  t.iir  iif  lh««  iiln»np'*t  wit- 

,.. .11... I I...  .oin*.!.'.!.  •!  only  wisih  him 

,.,  ..I  I.I.  t'oi..  wil«  ■     A«i!  ■•"•r  a.nleu.'e  ot  death. 

,.,  Hi-  I M«    t »•  •»  ■«•'''•  •■■»»'■'  I'f  trKis»»n.  was 

, ,  ., .1  H|..ii  lihn.  «ii.l  hi'  wi-*  nthinjc  fhwi  the 

1..,    I...  -Ill      I  III    \.'i»  w'll.  my  l-nU.  t»e  shall  not 

,, \  H„  .1..  I |1  f  "  '    Mr  Nh-ivr-l  with  i«erfcct 

, , ii  l.u  .». .  .in..n.  'in.l .  •II.-l  i.ut.  •  />**«  fff 


by  which  he  was  enabled  to  realise  a  dceign  of 
such  extent  and  accumulated  difficultj.  He 
told  me,  that  '  it  was  not  the  effect  of  pftrtlcular 
study,  but  that  it  had  grown  up  in  hit  mind 
insensibly.'  I  have  been  informed  bj  Mr. 
Jame9  Dodsley,  that  levcral  yean  before  thii 
I>erio4l,  when  Johnson  was  one  day  sitting  in 
his  brother  llobcrt's  shop,  he  heanl  his  brother 
suggest  to  him  that  a  dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  would  be  a  work  that  would  be  well 
received  by  the  public ;  that  Johnson  seemed 
at  iirst  to  catch  at  the  proposition,  but  after  a 
pause  said,  in  his  abrupt,  decisive  manner,  *  I 
belie vo  I  sliall  not  undertake  it.*  That  he,  how- 
ever, had  bestowed  much  thought  upon  the 
subject  before  he  published  his  Plan,  is  evident 
from  the  enlarged,  dear,  and  accurate  Tiewi 
which  it  exlubits ;  and  we  find  him  mentioning 
in  that  tract,  that  many  of  the  writers  whose 
testimonies  were  to  be  produced  as  authorities 
were  selected  by  Pope  ;  which  proves  that  be 
had  been  furnished,  probably  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsley,  with  wluitevcr  hints  that  eminent  poet 
had  contributed  towards  a  great  literary  project^ 
tlmt  had  been  the  subject  of  important  conaideia- 
tion  in  a  former  reign. 

The  booksellers  who  contracted  with  Johneon, 
single  and  unaided,  for  the  execution  of  a  work 
which  in  other  countries  has  not  been  effected 
but  by  the  co-oi>erating  exertions  of  many,  were 
Mr.  Robert  Do4lsh}y,  Mr.  Cliarks  Hitch,  Mr. 
Andrew  l^lillar,  the  two  Blessieurs  Longman,  and 
the  two  Messieurs  Knapton.  The  price  stipulated 
was  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  poumlib 

The  Plan  was  addressed  to  Philip  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  tlu-n  one  of  his  Majesty*^ 
Princii>al  Secretaries  of  State  ;  a  nobleman  who 
was  very  ambitious  of  literary  distinction,  and 
who,  uiHin  being  informed  of  the  design,  had 
expressed  himself  in  terms  very  favourable  to 
its  success.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  everything 
of  any  consequence,  a  secret  history  which  it 
would  bo  amusing  to  know,  could  we  have 
it  authentically  communicated.  Johnson  told 
me,^  *Sir,  the  way  in  which  the  plan  of  my 
Dictionary  came  to  be  inscribed  to  Lord  Chester- 
field was  this :  I  had  neglected  to  write  it  by 
the  time  api>ointed.  Dodsley  suggested  a  desire 
to  have  it  addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
I  laid  hold  of  this  as  a  pretext  for  delay,  that 
it  might  be  lietter  done,  and  let  Dodsley  have 
his  desire.  I  said  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Bathnrst, 
**  Now  if  any  good  comes  of  my  addressing  to 
Lortl  Chesterfield,  it  will  be  ascribed  to  deep 
policy,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  casual  excoae 
for  laziness."  * 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Plan  hae 
not  only  the  substantial  merit  of  onnpreheniion, 
perspicuity,  and  i>recision,  but  that  the  lan- 
guage of  it  is  uttcxccptionably  excellent;  it 

>  Scptruher  22.  1777,  going  fwok  Ashhouiae  la 
Dcrtyyahirs  to  see  Islam.— Boswiu. 
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Iwiiig  titogatber  tree  from  that  iuflation  of  stylo, 
uid  thcaa  uncamnuni  but  apt  and  energetic 
TDrili,  wbich  in  some  of  hii  writuigs  bave  been 
cenKired  vith  more  petalutce  than  joitice  ;  and 
never  ws«  there  s  more  dignified  itnin  of  com- 
jiUmeiit  thui  that  in  whiob  ho  courts  tbe  atten- 
tion of  one  irtu),  be  had  been  peraundcd  to 
bdieve,  winild  be  a  reipeetable  patron. 

'  Tntb  nigaid  to  question*  of  purity  or  pro- 
ptietr,'  »xj%  be,  '  I  wai  once  in  doubt  whether  I 
■Iwald  nut  attribute  to  myself  too  much  io  at- 
tanptiiig  to  demde  them,  and  whether  my  pro- 
'•rincs  wu  to  extend  beyond  the  prnpositien  of 
tha  question,  and  the  display  of  the  suSragea 
OS  each  Dde  ;  butlhave  beeniincedeterminod. 
Xrj  701U  lortlihii>'i  opinion,  to  interpoBO  my  own 
jndsment,  and  ■hall  therefore  endeavour  to  iup- 
pwt  what  appean  to  me  most  conionant  to 
puplnM  anil  reaun.  Antaniui  thought  that 
■uiIcBtf  forbade  him  to  plead  inability  for  a 
ttck  to  which  Csur  hod  judged  him  e^ual : 

And  I  may  hope,  my  lord,  that  rince  you,  whoio 
aatherity  in  our  langunge  is  ao  generally  ac- 
buwledged,  haie  oommiuioQed  me  to  declare 
my  <m  opinion,  I  ihall  be  eonsidcred  aa  ei- 
•fducg  »  kind  of  viearioiu  juritilictioa ;  and 
thkt  tbe  power  which  might  have  been  denied 
lo  mj  own  claim  will  be  readily  allowed  me 
■•  the  delegate  of  your  loidiliip. ' 

Hui  poauge  proves  thftt  Johnson's  adJreiB- 
llf  bia  Plan  to  Lord  Chesterteld  was  not 
IBBcly  in  consequence  «f  the  result  of  a  report 
If  meuu  of  Dodsley  that  the  Eiu-1  favoured  the 
daaisn,  but  thkt  there  had  been  a  partieutar 
commonicition  with  hii  lordship  eoncemins  it. 
Di.  Taylor  told  me  th&t  Johnson  sent  bis  Plan 
to  him  in  mumscript  for  bis  penual ;  and  tliat 
^les  it  wmi  lying  upon  his  table,  ISx.  M'illiBm 
Wbitehckd  happened  to  pny  him  a  visit,  and 
keiDi  shown  it,  wsa  highly  pleased  with  such 
fails  of  It  as  be  bad  time  to  read,  and  begged 
to  take  it  home  with  him,  which  he  was  allowed 
lodo;  that  from  bim  it  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
table  lord,  who  carried  it  to  Lord  ChesterfieliL 
Vhen  Tmi)BT  observed  this  might  be  an  advan- 
tage, Johnson  replied,  '  Nu,  sir.  it  would  have 
Bssne  out  with  more  bloom  if  it  had  not  been 
iten  bafon  by  uiyboily. ' 

The  opinion  conceived  of  it  by  anotber  noble 
sntbor  appean  from  the  following  oxtnict  of  a 
IclUl  from  the  Eiul  of  Orrery  to  Dr.  Biroh  :— 
'Caledos,  Dtt.  30, 1717. 

'  1  have  JDtt  DOW  seen  the  siiccimen  of  Mr. 
JiJuison's  Dictionary,  addressed  to  Lord  Ches- 
(«£cld.  I  am  much  pleased  with  tbe  plan,  and 
I  think  the  specimen  is  one  of  the  best  that 
I  hara  ever  read.  Uott  specimens  disgust  rather 
than  preiudicB  ns  in  f avonr  of  tbe  work  to  fol- 
low ;  but  the  language  of  Mr.  Johnson 'a  is  good, 
sad  tha  argumenta  are  properly  and  modestly 
uprtMcd.    However,  aome  expressions  may  be 


cavilled  at,  but  they  are  trifles.  ITl  nicntioa 
one  :  the  larren  loAireL  The  laurel  is  not  bar- 
ren, in  any  sense  whatever  ;  it  bears  fruits  and 
flower*.  Srd  A<e  mat  nugix,  and  I  have  great 
cxpectationt  from  the  performance.'  [Birch 
UBS.  Brit.  Uus.  4303.1 

That  he  was  fully  aware  of  tlie  ardaous  nature 
of  the  undertaking  he  acknowledges,  and  shows 
himself  perfectly  sensible  of  it  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  PUm  ;  but  be  had  a  noble  coniciauaness 
of  his  own  abilities,  which  enable  J  him  to  go  on 
with  undaunted  spirit. 

Dr.  Adams  found  him  one  d»;  busy  at  bis 
Dictionary,  whentbo  following  dialogue  ensued: 
— Adams :  '  This  is  a  great  nark.  sir.  How  are 
you  to  get  all  tbe  etymologies  ? '  Johnson  ; 
'  Why,  sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with  Jmiius,  and 
Skinner,  and  others  ;  and  there  is  a  Welsh 
gentleman  who  Las  pablished  a  collection  of 
Webb  proverbs,  who  will  help  mo  with  the 
Welsh.'  Adams  :  '  But.  sir,  how  can  you  do 
this  in  tliree  yens  ?  '  Johnson  ;  '  Sir,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  can  do  it  in  three  years.' 
Adams  :  '  But  the  French  Academy,  which  con- 
siitB  of  forty  memben,  took  forty  years  to  com- 
pile their  Dictionary. '  Johnson  :  '  6Lr,  thus 
it  is  :  this  is  the  proportion.  Lctmoaeei  forty 
times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As  three  to 
sixteen  htUKlreil,  so  is  tbe  proportion  of  an  Eng- 
lishman to  a  Frenchman,'  AViCh  so  much  ease 
and  pleasantry  could  he  talk  of  that  prodigious 
labour  which  he  had  undertaken  to  eiccutu. 

The  public  has  had,  from  another  pen,' a  long 
detail  of  what  bad  been  done  in  this  country  by 
prior  lexicographers  ;  and  no  doubt  Johnson 
was  wise  to  avail  himself  of  tbcm,  so  tar  as 
they  went ;  but  tbe  learned  jot  judicious  re- 
search of  etymology,  the  voriona  yet  accurate 
display  of  definition,  and  the  rich  colleetiou  of 
aathoHtiee,  were  reserved  for  the  superior  mind 
of  our  great  philologist.  For  the  mechanical 
port  he  employed,  as  he  told  mo,  six  amanuen- 
ses ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  by  the  natives 
of  North  Britain,  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  so  hostile,  that  five  of  them  were  of 
that  country.  There  were  two  Messieurs  Mao- 
bean  ;  bir.  Shicis,  who,  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
partly  wrote  the  Jii'M  0/  tAe  FoA»  to  which 
the  nameofCibberb affixed;'  Mr.  Stewart,  son 
of  Mr.  George  Stewart,  bookseller  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  a  tir.  Maittand.  The  sixth  of  these  humble 
nasiitant*  was  Mr,  Peyton,  who,  1  believe,  taught 
French,  and  published  some  elementary  tracts. 

To  all  the*e  painful  labourers  Johnson  showed 
a  ncver-cetuing  kindness,  so  f ar  aa  Utay  stoiHl  in 
need  of  it.  The  elder  Mr.  Maohean  had  after- 
wards the  honour  of  being  librarian  to  Archi- 

'8ce  Bit  John  UswWos's  UJt  cf  JoKaaa.— Boa- 
Hit  Jo]in  HflWkins's  list  or  turmer  EiisUsh  DicH 
»  April  M,  lira. 
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bml J  Doke  of  Argyle  for  many  yean,  but  was 
left  without  a  shilling.  Johnson  wrote  for  him 
a  preface  to  A  Syattm  of  Ancient  Geography; 
\  anil,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Thurlow,  got  him 
=  ailniittcd  a  poor  brother  of  the  Charter  House. 
For  Shiels,  who  died  of  a  consumption,  be  had 
much  tcndemcis ;  and  it  lias  been  thought  that 
some  choice  sontcnccs  in  the  Livet  of  the  Poett 
were  supplied  by  him.  Peyton,  when  reduced 
to  i»enury,  had  frequent  aid  from  the  bounty  of 
Johnson,  who  at  last  was  at  the  expense  of  bury- 
ing him  and  his  wife. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  forward, 
Johnson  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Holbom,  part 
in  Gough  Square,  Plect  Street ;  and  he  had  an 
upper  room  fitted  up  like  a  counting-house  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  he  gave  to  the  copyists 
their  several  tasks.  The  words,  partly  taken 
from  other  dictionaries,  and  partly  supplied  by 
himself,  having  been  first  written  down  with 
spaces  left  between  them,  he  delivered  in  writ- 
ing their  etymologies,  definitions,  and  various 
significations.  Tlie  authorities  were  copied  from 
the  books  themselves,  in  which  he  had  marked 
the  passages  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  the  traces 
of  which  could  easily  be  effaced.  I  have  seen 
several  of  them  in  which  that  trouble  had  not 
been  taken,  so  that  they  were  just  as  when  used 
by  the  copyists.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  was 
so  attentive  in  the  choice  of  the  passages  in 
which  words  were  authorized,  that  one  may 
read  (Mige  after  page  of  his  Dictionary  with  im- 
provement and  pleasure  ;  and  it  should  not 
pass  unobserved,  that  he  has  quoted  no  author 
whose  writings  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  sound 
religion  and  morality. 

The  necessary  expense  of  preparing  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  for  the  press  must  have  been 
a  considerable  deduction  from  the  price  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  for  the  copyright.  I  under- 
stand that  nothing  was  allowed  by  the  book- 
sellers on  that  account ;  and  I  remember  his 
telling  me  that  a  large  portion  of  it  having,  by 
mistake,  been  written  upon  both  sides  of  the 
iKipcr,  so  as  to  be  inconvenient  for  the  com- 
IMsitor,  it  cost  him  twenty  i>ounds  to  have  it 
transcribed  upon  one  side  only. 

He  is  now  to  bo  considered  as  'tugging  at 
lus  oar,'  as  engaged  in  a  steady,  continued  course 
of  occupation,  sufficient  to  employ  all  his  time 
for  some  years,  and  which  was  the  best  preven- 
tive of  that  constitutional  mehincholy  which 
was  ever  lurking  about  him,  ready  to  trouble 
his  quiet.  But  his  enlarged  and  lively  mind 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  more  diversity 
of  employment,  and  the  pleasure  of  animated 
relaxation.*    He  therefore  not  only  exerted  his 

*  For  the  sake  of  relaxation  from  hid  literary  laboun, 
ami  probably  also  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  health,  he  this 
suuimer  vinited  Tuubridj^e  Wells,  then  a  place  of  much 
grvater  rr^'jrt  tliau  it  is  at  present  Ileiv  he  met  Ur. 
Oibber,  Mr.  Gsrrlck,  Mr.  Samuel  Richaztlson,  Mr. 
WhistoB,  Mr.  Onslow  (the  SpeakerX  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 


talents  in  occasional  composition,  wry  difTereat 
from  lexicography,  but  formed  a  dab  in  Ivy 
Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  with  a  view  to  oijoj 
literary  discussion  and  amuse  his  ereaing  hoan. 
The  members  associated  with  him  in  this  littl* 
society  were—his  beloved  friend  Dr.  Bielurd 
Bathurst ;  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  afterwards  well 
known  by  his  writings ;  Mr.  John  Hawkiaat 
an  attorney ;  *  and  a  few  othen  of  differant 
professions. 

In  the  Oentleman*9  Magazine  for  May  of  this 
year  he  wrote  a  '  life  of  Roscommon '  [*]  with 
Notes,  which  he  afterwards  much  improrad 
(indenting  the  notes  into  text),  and  inserted 
amongst  his  Livt*  of  the  EnglUk  PodM, 

Mr.  Dodsley  this  year  brought  out  hie  Fre- 
ceptor,  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  for  the 
improvement  of  young  minds  that  has  appeend 
in  any  language  ;  and  to  this  meritorioos  worib 
Johnson  furnished  'The  Preface' [*],  oontaininf 
a  general  sketch  of  the  book,  with  a  short  end 
perspicuous  recommendation  of  each  artiele  ; 
as  also,  The  Vision  of  HUodore,  the  Mermit^ 
found  in  hie  CeU[*],  a  most  beautifol  allegoiy 
of  human  life,  under  the  figure  of  aaeend- 
ing  the  mountain  of  Existence.  The  Bishop 
of  Dromore  hoard  Dr.  Johnson  say  that  he 
thought  this  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  wroteu 

In  January  1749  he  published  The  Vamii^ 
of  Human  Withee,  hting  the  Tenik  Satin  ^ 
Juvenal  imitated  [*].  He,  I  believe,  rompoeod 
it  the  preceding  year.*  Mrs.  Johnson,  for  the 
sake  of  country  air,  had  lodgings  at  Hampeteed, 
to  which  he  resorted  occasionally,  and  there  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  /aula* 
tion  was  written.  The  fervid  r^iidity  with 
which  it  was  produced  is  scaroelj  erediUeu  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  he  composed  seventy 
lines  of  it  in  one  day,  without  putting  one  oJF 
them  upon  paper  till  they  were  finished.  I  re- 
member, when  I  once  regretted  to  him  that  he 
had  not  given  us  more  of '  Juvenal*s  Satirea,*  he 
said  he  probably  should  give  more,  for  he  had 

Lyttleton,  and  Ktjveral  otlicr  distinguished  ptrfiwift 
In  a  print  rtprcMnting  some  of  'the  remsrkalile  cha> 
racters '  who  were  stTunhrldge  WeUs  tn  1748,a&deo|iisd 
from  a  drawing  of  the  samo  sise  (see  BidiardmCt  Cor* 
rr^pomUnoc),  Dr.  Johnson  stands  the  first  figoNL— 
Malone. 

>  He  was  afterwards  for  severs!  years  diabmaa  of 
the  Midillos«x  JuMtioos ;  and,  upon  occasion  of  pie- 
senting  an  address  to  tlio  King,  accepted  the  asnal 
offer  of  kiiigbthood.  He  is  author  of  A  Hiitarg  ^f 
Music,  in  five  volumes  in  quarto.  By  assidooos  at- 
tendance upon  Johnson  In  his  last  illness,  be  obtalBsd 
the  office  of  ono  of  his  executors ;  In  oonscqueaee  of 
which  the  iMtokwIlers  of  London  employed  him  to 
publish  nn  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  WarkM,  sad  to 
write  his  Lift'.— Bojf WELL. 

*  tSir  John  Hswkins,  with  solemn  inscenracy,  rtpn- 
sents  tills  iKHrm  ss  a  consequence  of  the  tndUfeMat 
reception  of  his  tragedy.  But  the  tuet  is,  that  the 
poem  was  publiNlie<l  on  the  Mh  of  Janoaiy,  and  the 
trsge<Iy  was  not  scted  till  the  0th  of  the  F^braaiy 
foUowtag.--  BoswEix. 
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them  an  in  bis  bead :  by  wbicb  I  ondentood 
tbal  be  bad  tbe  originals  and  correspondent 
aUnaimns  floating  in  bis  mind,  wbicb  be  could, 
wbeii  he  pleased,  embody  and  render  permanent 
vitboai  moeh  labour.  Some  of  tbem,  bowever, 
he  obeerred,  were  too  gross  for  imitation. 

Tbe  profits  of  a  single  poem,  however  exo^- 
lent,  appear  to  have  been  very  small  in  the  last 
reign,  compared  with  what  a  publication  of  the 
same  sise  has  since  been  known  to  yield.  I 
have  mentioned,  upon  Johnson^s  own  authority, 
that  for  his  Londxnn  be  bad  only  ten  guineas ; 
and  now,  after  bis  fame  was  established,  he 
got  for  his  TaniiTf  of  Human  Wishes  but  five 
guineas  more,  as  is  proved  by  an  authentic 
doeoment  in  my  possession.' 

It  win  be  observed  that  he  reserves  to  himself 
tbe  ri^t  of  printing  one  edition,  of  this  satire, 
wliich  was  hie  practice  upon  oocasion  of  the 
sale  of  an  his  writings ;  it  being  his  fixed  inten- 
tion to  publish  at  some  period,  for  his  own  pro- 
fit, a  complete  collection  of  bis  works. 

His  Vaniij^  of  Human  WiiJies  has  less  of 
eommoQ  Ufe,  but  more  of  a  philosophic  dignity, 
than  his  London.  More  readers,  therefore, 
wiU  be  delighted  with  the  pointed  spirit  of 
Ifoadra,  than  with  the  profound  reflection  of 
The  Fimtljr  of  Human  Wishes,  Garrick,  for 
instanfe,  observed  in  his  sprightly  manner,  with 
more  viraeity  than  regard  to  just  discrimina- 
tion, aa  is  usual  with  wits :  'When  Johnson 
hved  moeh  with  the  Ilerveys,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  what  was  passing  in  life,  he  wrote  his 
London^  which  is  lively  and  easy;  when  he 
beoune  more  retired,  he  gave  us  hia  Vanity  of 
HuauM  WitkeSt  which  is  as  hard  as  Greek. 
Hsd  he  gone  on  to  imitate  another  satire,  it 
would  have  been  aa  hard  as  Hebrew.* ' 

Boi  The  Vaniiif  of  Human  Wishes  is,  in 
tbe  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  high  an  effort 
of  ethic  poetry  as  any  language  can  show.  The 
instances  of  variety  of  disappointment  are 
chosen  so  judiciously,  and  painted  so  strongly, 
that,  the  moment  they  are  read,  they  bring  con- 
vietioa  to  every  thinking  mind.  That  of  the 
idiolar  must  have  depressed  the  too  sanguine 
cipectatiooe  of  many  an  ambitious  student.' 

> '  Nov.  SS.  1748,  I  received  of  Mr.  Dodsley  fifteen 
ptacas,  for  which  I  assign  to  him  the  right  of  copy 
o(  sa  ImilaiUm  qf  tJu  Tenth  Saiirt  of  JMPtntd,  written 
by  SM,  ressrving  to  myself  the  right  of  printing  one 
•ditioa.  '  8am.  Jomxson.' 

'London,  S9  June  1760. ~A  true  copy,  fh)m  the 
wiglBal  tak  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting.    Jas.  Dons- 

UrT/~BOSWKLL. 

I     'Fh>mMr.  Lsagton.— BoswxLL 

I     *  la  this  poem  one  of  the  instances  mentioned  of 

I  uioBtvnte  Isamed  men  is  lydkU  .• 

'  '  Hear  Lydist's  liCi,  and  QalUeo's  end.' 

The  hlstoiy  of  Lydlat  heing  little  known,  the  follow. 
'  isf  aeeoeat  of  him  may  be  aeeeptshle  to  many  of  my 

Rates.  It  appealed  ss  a  note  in  the  Supplement  to 
I  the  OMbsian's  JfitVBstas  for  1748^  In  which  some  pas- 


That  of  the  warrior,  Charles  of  Sweden,  is,  I. 
think,  as  highly  finished  a  picture  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived. 

Were  all  the  other  excellences  of  this  poem 
annihilated,  it  must  ever  have  our  grateful  reve- 
rence from  its  noble  conclusion ;  in  which  we 
are  consoled  with  the  assurance  that  happiness 
may  be  attained,  if  we  'apx)ly  our  hearts*  to 
piety : — 

'  Wheie»  then,  shall  hope  and  fear  tlieir  objects  find? 
Shall  dull  8UB];)ense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind? 
Must  helpless  roan,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  f 
Shall  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  attempt  the  mercy  of  the  skies  f 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain. 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  thu  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  tbe  choice. 
Safe  in  His  hand  whose  eye  discerns  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
ImplocB  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  bsst : 
Tet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  lor  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd ; 
For  love,  which  soarce  collective  man  con  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill : 
For  faith,  which  ]>auting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat. 
These  goods  for  man  the  law  of  Heaven  ordain. 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  tlio  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find.'  * 

Garrick  being  now  vested  with  theatrical 
power  by  being  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 

sagM  extracted  flrom  Johnson's  poem  were  inserted, 
and  it  should  have  been  added  in  tlio  subsequent 
editions :— '  A  very  learned  divine  and  mathematician. 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Ozon,  and  Rector  of  Okerton, 
near  Banbury.  He  wrote,  among  many  others,  a  Latin 
treatise,  De  NcUura  Coeli,  etc,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  sentiments  of  Scoliger  and  Aristotle,  not  bearing 
to  hear  it  urged  that  tome  things  are  true  in  philo- 
toi^iy,  aiui  false  in  divinity.  He  made  above  six 
hundred  sermons  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists. 
Being  unsuccessftd  in  publishing  his  works,  he  lay  in 
tho  prison  of  Bocardo  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  King's 
Bench,  till  Bishop  Usher,  Dr.  Laud,  Sir  William  Bos- 
well,  and  Dr.  Pink  released  him  by  paying  his  debts. 
He  petitioned  King  Cluu-les  i.  to  be  sent  into  Ethiopia, 
etc  to  procure  iiss.  Having  spoken  in  favour  of 
monarchy  and  bishops,  he  waa  plundered  by  the  Par- 
liament forces,  and  twice  carried  away  prisoner  from 
his  rectory ;  and  afterwards  had  not  a  shirt  to  shift 
him  in  three  months,  withimt  he  borrowed  it,  au<l 
died  very  poor  in  1640.'— Boswell. 

1  In  this  poem,  a  line  in  which  the  danger  attending 
on  female  beauty  is  mentioned,  has  very  generally,  I 
believe,  been  misunderstood : 

'  Tet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  ftom  beauty  spring. 
And  Sedley  ours'd  the  form  that  pleas'd  a  king,' 

The  lady  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  verses  was 
not  the  celebrated  Lady  Vane,  whose  memoirs  were 
given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Smollett,  but  Anne  Vane, 
who  was  mistress  to  Frederick,  Mnoe  of  Wales,  and 
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prixici|>al  end  of  the  drama.'  Indeed,  Grar- 
i  has  complained  to  me  that  Johnson  not  only 
i  not  the  faculty  of  producing  the  impressionB 
ragedy,  but  that  he  had  not  the  Bcnsibility 
»eroeive  them.  His  great  friend  Mr.  Wal- 
dey^B  prediction,  that  he  would  'turn  out  a 

tragedy  writer/ was  therefore  ill-founded. 
jQAon  was  wise  enough  to  be  convinced  that 
lad  not  the  talents  necessary  to  write  success- 
y  for  the  stage,  and  never  made  another 
impt  in  that  species  of  composition. 
iThen  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  ill  success 
is  tragedy,  ho  replied, '  Like  the  Monument ;' 
ming  that  he  continued  firm  and  unmeved 
khat  column.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
an  admonition  to  the  genus  trritabile  of 
matic  writers,  that  this  great  man,  instead 
leevishly  complaining  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
n,  submitted  to  its  decision  without  a  mur- 
r.  He  had,  indeed,  upon  all  occasions  a 
it  deference  for  the  general  opinion :  '  A 
0,*  said  he,  '  who  writes  a  book,  thinks  him- 
'  wiser  or  wittier  than  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
luppoies  that  he  can  instruct  or  amuse  them, 
I  the  public  to  whom  he  appeals  must,  after 

be  the  judges  of  his  pretensions.' 
hi  oocaiion  of  thisr  play  being  brought  upon 

stage,  Johnson  had  a  fancy  that,  as  a  dra- 
tie  author,  his  dress  should  be  more  gay  than 
st   he  ordinarily  wore ;  he  therefore  ap* 


sidenble,  as  the  profit,  that  stimulating  motive, 
er invited  the  author  to  another  dramatic  attempt' 
m  the  word  '  profit/  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  in  his 
y  of  that  Life  which  I  purchased  at  the  sale  of  hia 
zrj,  has  added  a  manuscript  note,  containing  the 
oving  receipts  on  Johnson's  three  benefit  nights : — 

•  Third  night's  receipt £177    1    6 

Sixth IOC    4    0 

Kinth 10111    6 

£3S4  17    0 
Charges  of  the  house 189    0   0 

Profit £195  17    0 

He  also  received  for  the  copy     100    0    0 

InaU £296  17    0' 

1  a  pFPceding  page  (52)  Mr.  Murphy  says :  *  Irene  was 
m1  at  Drory  Lant  on  Monday,  Feb.  6,  and  from  that 
>,  without  interruption,,  to  Monday,  February  the 
I,  being  in  all  thirteen  nights.' 
a  this  Mr.  Reed  somewhat  indignantly  has  written  : 
is  is  false ;  it  was  acted  only  nine  nights,  and 
cr  repeated  aTterwards.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  making 
above  calculation,  includes  both  the  Sundays  and 
t-days.* 

be  blunder,  however,  is  that  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
rtr,  fh)m  whom  Murphy  took,  without  acknowledg- 
it,  the  greater  part  of  hfs  essay.    M.  R.  voL  IxxviL 

35.— A.  CUALMERa. 

iUron  Uill  (voL  IL  p.  355),  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mallet, 
iM  the  following  account  of  Irene,  after  having  seen 
-'  I  was  at  the  anomalous  Mr.  Johnson's  benefit, 
foond  the  play  his  proper  representative  ;  strong 
M  ungraccd  by  sweetness  or  decorum. '—Boswcix. 


peared  behind  the  scenes,  and  even  m  one  of  the 
side  boxes,  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  rich 
gold  lace,  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  He  humorously 
observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  'that  when  in  that 
dress  he  could  not  treat  people  with  the  same 
ease  as  when  in  his  usual  plain  clothes.'  Dress 
indeed,  we  must  allow,  has  more  effect  even 
upon  strong  minds  than  one  should  suppose, 
without  having  had  the  experience  of  it.  His 
necessary  attendance  while  his  play  was  in  re- 
hearsal, and  during  its  performance,  brought 
him  acquaints  with  many  of  the  performers  of 
both  sexes,  which  produced  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  their  profession  than  he  had  harshly 
expressed  in  his  Life  of  Savage,  With  some 
of  them  he  kept  up  an  acquaintance  as  long. as 
he  and  they  lived,  and  was  ever  ready  to  show 
them  acts  of  kindness.  He,  for  a  considerable 
time,  used  to  frequent  the  Green  Boam,  and 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  dissipating  his  gloom 
by  mixing  in  the  sprightly  chit-chat  of  the 
motley  circle,  then  to  be  found  there.  Mr. 
David  Hume  related  to  me  from  Mr.  Garrick, 
that  Johnson  at  last  denied  himself  this  amuse- 
ment, from  considerations  of  rigid  virtue,  say- 
ing, 'I'll  come  no  more  behind  your  scenes, 
David ;  for  the  silk  stockings  and  white  bosoms 
of  your  actresses  excite  my  amotous  p.ropen- 
sities.' 


CHAPTER  VHL 
1750-1751. 

In  1750  Johnson  came  forth  in  th'e  character  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified— a  majestic 
teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom.  The 
vehicle  which  he  chose  was  that  of  a  periodical 
paper,  which  he  knew  had  been  upon  former  occa- 
sions employed  with  great  success.  The  Toiler^ 
Spectator,  and  Guardian  were  the  last  of  the 
kind  published  in  England,  which  had  stood 
the  test  of  a  long  trial ;  and  such  an  interval 
had  now  elapsed  since  their  publication,  as  made 
him  justly  think  that,  to  many  of  his  readers, 
this  form  of  instruction  would  in  some  degree 
have  the  advantage  of  novelty.  A  few  days 
before  the  first  of  his  Essays  came  out,  there 
started  another  competitor  for  fame  in  the  same 
form,  under  the  title  of  The  Tatler  Revived^ 
which  I  believe  was  'bom  but  to  die.'  John- 
son was,  I  think,  not  very  happy  in  the  choice 
of  his  title — The  Ramhkr  ;  which  certainly  is 
not  suited  to  a  series  of  grave  and  moral  dis- 
courses, which  the  Italians  have  literally  but 
ludicrously  translated  by  II  VagabondOf  and 
which  has  been  lately  assumed  as  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  vehicle  of  licentious  tales,  The 
BamUer's  Magazine,  He  gave  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  the  following  account  of  its  getting 
this  name :— '  What  must  be  done,  sir,  will  be 
done.     When  I  was  to  begin  publishing  that 


y 
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Vat  fniteiuM,  there  is  the  folloving  apcct- 

ToutA'i  Entry,  tie. 

'  Buler'i  UKount  of  thbgi  in  which  be  had 
Cbuiecd  bti  mind  u  he  grew  up.  Toluminoua. 
— No  wonder. — If  evBry  miiD  was  to  tell,  or 
bulk,  on  how  nun;  lubjccU  he  hn  cluDged,  it 
«inld  Buke  vdIl,  hot  the  changei  not  alwayi 
«lHeTTed  by  mou'i  aelf.— From  pleoiure  to  hni, 
thuiaea]  to  qniet ;  from  thought! olnew  to  re- 
flect, to  pety;  from  duiipatii'a  to  domcatie. 
by  inpereept.  grsdat.  but  the  cLongo  ii  certain. 
bii]  mm  pTogrfdi  pruffrai.  tiu  ej>Mpicimui, 
hook  iaci,  consider  wlt.it  was  thoo^lit  at  Booie 
ditt.  peiiod. 

'Hope  predom.  in  youth.  Mind  not  KUlinffly 
iadahfct  unpUaiiHff  thovgliU.  Tho  world  liei 
Mil  enunellsd  before  him,  u  &  distuit  proipect 
■m-^t,'  inoqtuUtiet  onl;  found  by  coining  to 
it.  Loot  it  to  be  ail  Joy— Children  excdltnt-- 
Fung  to  be  ooiutuit — ciireuei  of  the  great — 
•ppliiuct  of  the  leunad— »rail(wt  of  beauty. 

'  Ftar  of  ditanet—BaihftUneit—ViTiAs  Ihingi 
«i  loH  importoiue.  tUuairiiigas  forgot  liki 
ueellcDOM  ;  — if  nmemberod  of  no  import. 
rinter  of  unking  into  negligence  of  rcputa- 
tua; — leat  the  fear  of  tlingnice  deilro;  lutivitj. 

'  Cdiifbiatee  in  hiumlf.  Long  tract  of  life 
before  him.  —  No  thought  of  sicknoH.  —  Em- 
tuTiMment  of  eflun.— DlBtniction  of  family. 
l*Dblio  caluuitiei. — No  aenae  of  the  prevolenge 
of  bod  habits.  NegligcDtof  time — niady  to  onder- 
hke— carelou  to  pursue — ftll  changed  by  time. 
■  Confdeat  of  oeA<r#— Bnauapeiting  as  unei- 
'  —  imagining  himself  lecure  against 
lent  imagines  tbey  will  venture  to 
I  ilL  Beady  to  tmst ;  eipccting  to  be 
Convinced  by  time  of  the  sclGahneu, 
Oowwdice,  tho  treachery  of 


'  Youth  aaUtioBS,  as  thinking  bonoun  ens; 
to  be  had. 

'  Difleiant  kinds  of  praise  pnraaed  at  different 
Of  the  gay  in  youth,  dang,  hurt,  etc., 


'Of  the  fancy  i>  manhood.  Ambit. — atoctu 
— baiguni.— Of  the  wise  and  snber  in  old  age-' 

Mily  of  the  rich,  otherwise  ngc  is  hnppy~but  at 
Wt  eirnything  referred  to  richca— no  haying 
Ivtom,  honour,  influence,  without  subjeotion  to 

'  Hard  it  wonld  be  if  men  entered  life  with 
the  some  tIcws  with  which  they  leave  ic,  or  left 
u  they  entor  it. — No  hope — no  undertaking— ne 
regard  to  beaevolenee— no  feur  of  diagraoe,  etc 

'  Vonth  to  be  taught  the  piety  cf  age — age  to 
ntoin  the  honour  of  youth.' 

Ihlo,  It  wiU  be  obeerred,  is  the  sketch  of  No. 


'  Ctinftdtraeia  diffcuU;  mhy, 
'  Seldom  in  war  a  match  for  single  penoni 
—norin peace;  therefore Idngstnakelhemsolvee 
absolute.  Confederacies  in  learning— ev^ry  great 
work  tho  work  of  one.  Brujf.  Soholura'  friend- 
ship like  ladies.  SflribebnmuB.ctc.Mart.'  Tho 
■pple  of  discord — the  laurel  of  diaeont — tho 
poverty  ot  criticism.  8wift'a  opinion  of  the 
powerof  six  geniuaea  nnitcd.  That  nnion  scarce 
possible.  Hia  remarks  just ;— man,  a  social, 
not  steady  nature.  Drawn  to  man  by  words, 
repelledbypisaions.  Orb.  drawn  by  attractign, 
rep.  [reptUtd]  by  centrifugnl 

'  Common  danger  unites  by  eruahing  other 
passions — but  they  return.  Brjuality  hindeia 
compliance.  Sujicriarity  produces  insolenee  and 
envy.  Too  much  regard  in  each  to  private  in- 
terest ;— too  little. 

'  Tho  miachieh  of  ptivnla  and  exclusive 
societies.— Tho  fitness  of  social  attraction  dif- 
fused through  the  whole.  The  miicbiefa  of  too 
partial  love  of  our  country,  Conttaclioa  of 
moral  dntieo.— 07  ;)i>.«,  iv  ^iIh. 

'  Every  man  moves  upon  bis  own  oentro,  and 
therefore  repcUs  othen  from  too  near  a  contact, 
thoneb  he  may  comply  with  some  general  lawa 
'Of  confederacy  with  snperiora  every  oni 
knowa  the  inconvenience.  With  eqaala,  ni 
autliority  ;  oiery  man  his  own  opiuiun— bis  o,ri; 

'Man  and  wife  hardly  united  ; — ncorce  evoi 
without  children.  Computation,  if  two  to  on« 
againit  two,  how  many  against  five  T  If  con. 
federocios  were  easy— uaeloH  ;  many  oppresses 
many.— If  ]>o<aibte   only  to  some,   doDgoroi 

Here  wo  aee  the  embryo  of  No.  <S  of  the 

Adeenlurer  ;  and  it  is  a  conRmiation  of  what  I 
shall  presently  have  occa.iion  to  mention,  thai 
the  papers  in  that  collection  uiurked  T  won 
written  by  Johnson. 

This  scanty  prrparatton  of  materials  will  not, 
however,  much  diminish  our  wonder  at  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  his  mind ;  for  the  pro. 
portion  which  they  bear  to  the  number  of  ouayt 
rhieb  be  wrote  is  very  small ;  and  it  is  remork- 
bie.  that  those  for  which  he  hod  mode  do  pre- 
paration are  as  rich  and  as  highly  flidahed  as 
those  tor  which  the  hints  were  lying  by  him.  It 
is  also  to  be  obsenred,  tliat  the  papers  form 
"rombia  bints  are  worked  np  with  such  atrength 
ind  oleganoe,  that  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the 
hints,  which  become  like  'drops  in  the  bucket,' 
Indeed,  in  •evcral  instoncoa,  he  has  made  a  very 
dcnder  nse  of  them,  so  that  many  of  them  ce- 
nain  still  unapplied.' 

itudlonun.'— UoioM. 

a  Sir  John  aswkina  has  selected  homthlaUttleeol. 
lectlou  of  natsrlob  what  he  call*  the  '  BudJmcata  ar 
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As  the  JtamUer '  was  entirely  the  work  of 
one  man,  there  was,  of  course,  such  a  vniformity 
in  its  texture  as  very  much  to  exclude  the 
charm  of  vaiiety  ;  and  the  grave  and  often 
solemn  cast  of  thinking,  which  distinguished  it 
from  other  periodical  papers,  made  it  for  some 
time  not  generally  liked  So  slowly  did  this 
excellent  work,  of  which  twelve  editions  have 
now  issued  from  the  press,  gain  upon  the  world 
at  large,  that  even  in  the  closing  number  the 
author  says, '  I  have  never  been  much  a  favourite 
of  the  public* 


two  of  the  papers  of  the  EambUr.'  But  he  has  not 
been  able  to  read  the  manuscript  distinctly.  Thus  he 
writes,  p.  2C0,  '  Sailor's  fate  any  mansion : '  whereas 
the  original  is,  'Sailor's  life  my  aversion.  He  has 
Also  transcribed  the  unappropriated  hints  on  Writers  for 
bread,  in  which  he  deciphers  these  notable  passages, 
one  in  Latin, /oiui  non/ama,  instead  of /ami  nonfama ; 
Johnson  having  in  his  mind  what  Thuanus  says  oi  the 
learned  German  antiquary  and  linguist  Xylander,  who, 
he  tells  us,  lived  in  such  poverty,  that  he  was  sup- 
posed /ami  nonfama  $cribere  ;  and  another  in  French, 
DegerUi  tUfaU  tt  affanU  d'argtnt,  instead  of  DigcfuU  d% 
famt  (an  old  word  for  rtwmMi)  tt  affami  dTargenL  The 
manuscript  being  written  in  an  exceedingly  small  hand, 
is  indeed  very  hard  to  read  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  loft  blanks  than  to  write  nonsense.— 

BOSWKLL. 

>  The  RanMert  certainly  were  little  noticed  at  flrst 
Smart,  the  poet,  flrst  mentioned  them  to  me  as  excel- 
lent papers,  before  I  had  heard  any  one  else  speak  of 
them.  When  I  went  into  Norfolk,  in  the  autumn  of 
1751, 1  found  but  one  person  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Squires,  a 
man  of  learning,  and  a  general  purchaser  of  new 
books)  who  knew  anything  of  them.  But  he  had  been 
misinformed  concerning  the  true  author,  for  he  had 
been  told  they  were  written  by  a  Mr.  Johnson  of  Canter- 
bury, the  son  of  a  clergjrman  who  had  had  a  controversy 
with  Bcntley,  and  who  had  changed  the  readings  of 
the  old  ballad  entitled  Norton  FaigaU,  in  Bentley's 
bold  style  (neo  periculo),  till  not  a  single  word  of  Uie 
original  song  was  left  Before  I  left  Norfolk,  in  the 
year  1700,  the  RanMtrt  were  in  high  favour  among 
persons  of  learning  and  good  taste.  Others  there  were, 
devoid  of  both,  who  said  that  the  hard  words  in  the 
Rambler  were  used  by  the  author  to  render  his  Dic- 
tionary indispensably  necessary.— Burkst. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  correct  a  slight  error  In 
the  preceding  note,  though  it  docs  not  at  all  affect  the 
principal  ol^ject  of  Dr.  Bumey's  remark.  Hie  clergy- 
man above  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Richsrd  Johnson, 
schoolmaster  at  Nottingham,  who  in  1717  published 
an  octavo  volume  in  Latin,  against  Bentley's  edition 
of  Horace,  entitled  Ari^archut  Anti-BenUeianui.  In 
the  middle  of  tliis  Latin  work  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes 
to  me)  he  has  introduced  four  pages  of  English  criti- 
cism, in  which  he  ludicrously  corrects,  in  Bentley's 
manner,  one  stanza,  not  of  the  ballad  the  hero  of 
which  lived  in  Norton  Falgate,  but  of  a  ballad  cele- 
brating the  achievements  of  Tom  Bostock,  who  in  a 
soa-fight  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  The  stansa 
on  which  this  ingenious  writer  has  exercised  his  wit 
is  as  follows  :— 
'  Then  ok!  Tom  Botvtock  he  fell  to  the  work. 

He  pray'd  like  a  Christian,  but  fought  like  a  Turk. 

And  cut  'em  all  off  in  a  Jerk, 

IHiich  nobody  can  deny,'  etc— Maloiic. 


Tet,  very  soon  after  its  oonmieneement,  there 
were  who  felt  and  acknowledged  its  nnoommon 
excellence.  Verses  in  its  praise  appeared  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  the  editor  of  the  CfenUewtan't 
Magazine  mentions,  in  October,  bia  having  re- 
ceived several  letters  to  the  same  parpoie  from 
the  learned.  The  Student  of  (htford  and  Oom' 
bridge  Miscellany,  in  which  Mr.  Bonnel  T1iomt<m 
and  Mr.  Colman  were  the  principal  writera,  de- 
scribes  it  as  '  a  work  that  exceeds  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  published  in  this  kingdom,  some 
of  the  Spectators  excepted— if,  indeed,  they  maj 
be  excepted.'  And  afterwards :  *  May  the  pub&o 
favours  crown  his  merits,  and  may  not  tlie 
English,  under  the  auspicious  reign  of  Ctooiye 
the  Second,  neglect  a  man  who,  had  he  Ured  in 
the  first  century,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  favourites  of  Augustus.'  Thia  flattery 
of  the  monarch  had  no  effect.  It  is  too  well 
known  that  the  second  George  never  waa  an 
Augustus  to  learning  or  genius. 

Johnson  told  me,  with  an  amiable  fondneM,  s 
little  pleasing  circtimstance  relative  to  thia  woiric 
Mrs.  Johnson,  in  whose  judgment  and  t«te  he 
had  great  confidence,  aaid  to  him,  after  a  few 
numbers  of  the  Bambler  had  come  out,  *  I 
thought  very  well  of  you  before ;  bat  I  did  not 
imagine  you  could  have  written  anything  equal 
to  this.'  Distant  praise,  from  whatever  qnart«r» 
is  not  so  delightful  aa  that  of  a  wife  whom  a 
man  loves  and  esteems.  Her  approbation  maj 
be  said  to  '  come  home  to  his  6oiofa  ; '  and  being 
so  near,  its  effect  is  most  sensible  and  per- 
manent. 

Mr.  James  Elphinston,  who  has  sinoe  pab- 
lished  various  works,  and  who  waa  ever  eateoMcl 
by  Johnson  as  a  worthy  man,  happened  to  be  in 
Scotland  while  the  BanMer  waa  coming  out  in 
single  papers  at  London.  With  a  landable  seal 
at  once  for  the  improvement  of  his  conntrymcn 
and  the  reputation  of  his  friend,  he  anggested 
and  took  the  charge  of  an  edition  of  thoeeenaya 
at  Edinburgh,  which  followed  progreiaively  tlia 
London  publication.' 

The  following  letter  written  at  tUa  tSmei, 
though  not  dated,  will  show  how  much  pleased 
Johnson  waa  with  thia  publication,  and  what 
Idndnesa  and  regard  he  had  for  Mr.  Elphinston:— 


1  It  was  executed  in  the  printing -oAte  of  Sandi^ 
Murray,  k  Cochran,  with  uncommon  ekgance. 
upon  writing-paper,  of  a  duodecimo  sise,  and  wtQi 
the  greatest  correctness;  and  Mr.  ElphlnstOB  «• 
riched  it  with  translations  of  the  mottoes.  When 
completed,  it  made  eight  hsndsome  volnmas.  It  Is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  accurate  and  beauUftil 
edition  of  this  work ;  and  tbcie  being  bat  a  aaall 
Impression,  it  is  now  become  seaioe,  and  asUs  at  a 
very  high  price.— Boswkll. 

With  respect  to  the  correctness  of  this  editioB,  the 
author  probaUy  derived  his  information  Ihmi  acme 
other  person,  and  appears  te  have  been  misinliotmed : 
for  it  was  nol  accurately  printed,  as  we  learn  ttook  Mr. 
A.  Chalmers.— J.  Boswell. 
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'TO  MB.  JAMBS  ELPHINSTON. 

\No  rfrtte.] 

'  Dkar  Sib, — I  cannot  but  confess  the  f ailureB 
of  mj  oorrospondenoe,  but  hope  the  same  re- 
gard whieh  you  expreis  for  me  on  every  other 
oocafliou  irill  incline  you  to  forgive  me.  I  am 
often,  veiy  often,  ill ;  and  when  I  am  well,  am 
obliged  to  work :  and,  indeed,  have  never  much 
used  myielf  to  punctuality.  You  are,  however, 
not  to  make  unkind  inferences,  when  I  forbear 
to  reply  to  your  kindness;  for  be  assured,  I 
never  receive  a  letter  from  you  without  great 
Measure,  and  a  very  warm  sense  of  your  gene- 
rosity and  friendship,  which  I  heartily  blame 
myself  for  not  cultivating  with  more  care.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  eases,  I  go  wrong,  in 
opposition  to  conviction ;  for  I  think  scarce  any 
temporal  good  equally  to  be  desired  with  the 
regard  and  familiarity  of  worthy  men.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  some  time  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
have  a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out  our 


'  I  am  i^ad  that  you  still  find  encouragement 
to  proceed  in  your  publication,  and  shall  beg 
tbe  favour  of  six  more  volumes  to  add  to  my 
former  six,  when  you  can,  with  any  conveni- 
ence, tend  them  me.  Please  to  present  a  set, 
in  my  name,  to  Mr.  Buddiman,*  of  whom  I 
hear  that  his  learning  is  not  his  highest  excel- 
lence. I  have  transcribed  the  mottoes  and  re- 
turned them,  I  hope  not  too  late,  of  which  I 
think  many  very  happily  performed.  Mr.  Cave 
has  put  the  last  in  the  Magazine^  in  which  I 
think  he  did  welL  I  beg  of  you  to  write  soon, 
and  to  write  often,  and  to  write  long  letters, 
which  I  hope  in  time  to  repay  you :  but  you 
must  be  a  patient  creditor.  I  have,  however, 
th»  of  gratitude,  that  I  think  of  you  with  regard 
when  I  do  not  perhaps  give  the  proofs,  which 
I  ooi^t,  of  being,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant,  *Sam.  JoHNSoy.' 

TUs  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentleman 
tiw4l*fr  letter  upon  a  mournful  occasion : — 

'to  MB.  JAMX8  ELPHIN8T0N. 

'September  25, 1750. 
*Deab  Sib, — ^You  have,  as  I  find  by  every 
kixul  of  evidence,  lost  an  excellent  mother  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  incapable  of 
partaking  of  your  grief.  I  have  a  mother,  now 
eigfaty-two   years  of   age,  whom  therefore   I 

>  Mx.  Thomas  Ruddiman,  the  learned  granunarian 
of  BeoUand,  well  known  for  his  various  excellent 
works,  and  for  bis  accurate  editions  of  several  authors. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  a  most  worthy  private  character. 
His  sial  for  the  royal  boose  of  Btoort  did  not  render 
him  less  estimable  in  Dr.  Johnson's  eye.— Boswell. 

s  If  the  Magtuflnt  here  referred  to  be  tliat  for 
Oetoter  1752  (see  GenL  Mag.  voL  xx\l  p.  «8),  then 
this  letter  belongs  to  a  later  period.  If  it  relates  to 
the  Magoaitu  tat  BepL  17&0  (see  GenL  Mag.  voL  xx. 
PL  40ex  then  it  may  he  aseribsd  to  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber ta  that  year,  and  should  have  followed  the  snbse- 
^OCBi  lsttes.~MAL0Vi. 


must  soon  lose,  unless  it  please  God  that  she 
should  rather  mourn  for  me.  I  read  the  letters 
in  which  you  relate  your  mother's  death  to 
Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think  I  do  myself  honour, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  read  them  with  tears ; 
but  tears  are  neither  to  po»  nor  to  me  of  any 
further  use,  when  once  the  tribute  of  nature 
has  been  paid.  The  business  of  life  summons 
us  away  from  useless  grief,  and  calls  us  to  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  of  which  we  are  lament- 
ing our  deprivation.  The  greatest  benefit 
which  one  friend  can  confer  upon  another,  is 
to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate  his  virtues. 
This  your  mother  will  still  perform,  if  you  dili- 
gently preserve  the  memory  of  her  life  and  of 
her  death :  a  life,  so  far  as  I  ean  learn,  useful, 
wise,  and  innocent  ;  and  a  death  resigned, 
peaceful,  and  holy.  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention 
that  neither  reason  nor  revelation  denies  you  to 
hope  that  you  may  increase  her  happiness  by 
obeying  her  precepts ;  and  that  she  may,  in  her 
jpreaent  state,  look  with  pleasure  upon  every  act 
of  virtue  to  which  her  instructions  or  example 
have  contributed.  Whether  this  be  more  than 
a  pleasing  dream  or  a  just  opinion  of  separate 
spirits,  is  indeed  of  no  great  importance  to  us, 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  acting  under  the 
eyo  of  God  ;  yet  surely  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  belief  that  our  separation  from 
those  whom  we  love  is  merely  corporeal ;  and 
it  may  be  a  great  incitement  to  virtuous  friend- 
ship, if  it  can  be  made  probable  that  that  union 
that  has  received  the  divine  approbation  shall 
continue  to  eternity. 

'There  is  one  expedient  by  which  you  may 
in  some  degree  continue  her  presence.  If 
you  write  down  minutely  what  you  remember 
of  her  from  your  earliest  years,  you  will  read 
it  with  great  pleasure,  and  receive  from  it 
many  hints  of  soothing  recollection,  when  time 
shall  remove  her  yet  further  from  you,  and 
your  grief  shall  be  matured  to  veneration.  To 
this,  however  painful  for  the  present,  I  cannot 
but  advise  you,  as  to  a  source  of  comfort  and 
satisfaction  in  the  time  to  come ;  for  all  com- 
fort and  all  satisfaction  is  sincerely  wished  you 
by,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant^ 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

The  Jtambler  has  increased  in  fame  as  in  age. 
Soon  after  its  first  folio  edition  was  concluded, 
it  was  published  in  six  duodecimo  volumes;* 

>  This  is  not  quite  accurate.  In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  November  1751,  while  the  work  was  yet 
proceeding.  Is  an  advertisement,  announcing  that /our 
volumes  of  the  Sambler  would  speedily  be  published ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  published  in  the  next 
month.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  with  tables  ol 
contents  and  translations  of  the  mottoes,  were  pub- 
lished in  July  1752,  by  Payne  (the  original  publisher), 
three  months  after  the  close  of  the  work. 

When  the  JUimbUr  was  collected  into  volumes. 
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and  iti  author  lived  to  sec  ten  numerous  edi- 
tions of  it  in  London,  beside  those  of  Irehmd 
and  Scotland. 

I  profess  myself  to  hare  ever  entertained  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  astonishing  force 
and  vivacity  of  mind  which  the  Jtambier  ex- 
hibits. That  Johnson  had  penetration  enough 
to  see,  and  seeing  would  not  disguise,  the  gene- 
ral misery  of  man  in  this  state  of  being,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  sui>crficial  notion  of  his 
being  too  st«m  a  philosopher.  But  men  of  re- 
flection will  be  sensible  that  he  has  given  a  true 
representation  of  human  existence,  and  that  he 
has  at  the  same  time,  with  a  generous  benevo- 
lence, displayed  every  consolation  which  our 
state  affords  us;  not  only  those  arising  from 
the  hopes  of  futurity,  but  such  as  may  be  at- 
tained in  the  inmieiliate  progress  through  life. 
He  has  not  depressed  the  soul  to  despondency 
and  imliflfcrence.  He  has  everywhere  incul- 
cated study,  labour,  and  exertion.  Kay,  he  has 
shown,  in  a  very  odious  light,  a  man  whose 
practice  is  to  go  about  darkening  the  views  of 
others,  by  perpetual  complaints  of  evil,  and 
awakening  those  considerations  of  danger  and 
distress  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  lulled 
into  a  quiet  oblivion.  This  he  has  done  very 
strongly  in  his  character  of  *  Suspirius '  [Xa  55], 
from  which  Goldsmith  took  that  of  *  Croaker  *  in 
his  comedy  of  The  Guod-natured  Man,  as  John- 
son told  me  he  acknowledged  to  him,  and  which 
is  indeed  very  obvious. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  subjects  which 
the  Jtambier  treats,  with  a  dignity  and  per^ 
spiruity  which  are  there  united  in  a  manner 
which  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  anywhere  else, 
'  wouM  take  up  too  large  a  portion  of  my  book, 
an«l  would,  I  trust,  be  superfluous,  considering 
how  universally  those  volumes  are  now  disscmi- 
nateil.  Kven  the  most  condensed  and  brilliant 
sentences  which  they  contain,  and  which  ha\'e 
very  properly  been  selected  under  the  name  of 
'Beauties,'^  are  of  considerable  bulk.  But  I 
may  shortly  observe,  that  the  Rambler  fuTouheB 
such  an  assemblage  of  discourses  on  practical 
religion  ami  moral  duty,  of  critical  investiga- 
tions, and  allegorical  and  oriental  tales,  tliat  no 
mind  can  lie  thought  very  deficient  that  has,  by 
constant  study  and  meditation,  assimilated  to 


Johnson  revised  and  corrected  it  thronghoat  Mr. 
BMWfll  was  uot  svsre  of  this  circuiBstance,  wliich 
baa  latelj"  bim  dlscnTcred  and  accurately  stated  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Chslnivrs  in  a  new  edition  of  tlkese  aittl 
Tarioos  oUurr  pcrtoilical  essa)'s,  uadvr  the  title  of  Tht 
Britiak  £adybl«.— Maloxk. 

'  Dr.  Johnson  wu  ^cratifled  by  seeing  this  selertion. 
aad  wrote  to  Mr.  Kearsley.  boukwiltfr  in  Fk-et  Stxvet, 
the  following  nroe  .<-> 

*  Mr.  Johnson  sends  complimrnts  to  Mr.  Kranley, 
■■d  begs  the  Csvoiur  oTswin;;  him  a»  sc*in  as  he  can. 
Mr.  Ksarsley  is  desired  to  liring  with  him  the  Is^t 
edition  nf  what  be  has  hnnounil  with  the  name  of 
^BcauUcs.*   May80,lTS2.*>IkMWELi. 


itself  all  that  may  be  found  there.  No.  7,  writ- 
ten in  Passion -week  on  abstraction  and  self- 
examination,  and  No.  110,  on  penitenoe  and  the 
placability  of  the  Divine  Nature,  cannot  be  too 
often  read.  No.  54,  on  the  effect  which  the 
death  of  a  friend  should  have  npon  ns,  though 
rather  too  dispiriting,  may  be  occasionally  Tery 
medicinal  to  the  mind.  Every  one  mnst  sap- 
pose  the  writer  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  a  real  scene ;  but  he  told  me  that  was  not 
the  case,  wliich  shows  how  well  his  fancy  conld 
conduct  him  to  the '  house  of  mourning.*  Borne 
of  these  more  solemn  papers,  I  doubt  not,  par- 
ticularly attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Young,  the 
author  of  the  Ifight  Thoughts^  of  whom  my  esti- 
mation is  such  as  to  reckon  his  ajiplaiue  an 
honour  even  to  Johnson.  I  have  seen  volumes 
of  Dr.  Young's  copy  of  the  EamhUr,  in  which 
he  has  marked  the  passages  which  he  thooght 
particularly  excellent,  by  folding  down  a  eomer 
of  the  page ;  and  such  as  he  rated  in  a  super- 
eminent  degree  are  marked  by  double  folds. 
I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  volumes  are  lost. 
Johnson  was  pleased  when  told  of  the  minute 
attention  with  which  Young  had  signified  his 
approbation  of  his  Essays. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writings 
whatever  can  be  found  more  bark  and  $teet  far 
the  mind,  if  I  may  use  the  expression ;  mora 
that  can  brace  and  invigorate  every  manly  and 
noble  sentiment.  No.  32,  on  patienee,  «w«b 
under  extreme  misery,  is  wonderfnliy  Idly, 
and  as  much  above  the  rant  of  stoicism  as  the 
Sun  of  Revelation  is  brighter  than  the  twilight 
of  Pagan  philosophy.  I  never  read  the  fallow- 
ing sentence  without  feeling  my  frame  thrill : 
'  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  qaestioning 
whether  the  body  and  mind  are  not  so  pro- 
portioned, that  the  one  con  bear  all  which  can 
be  inflicted  on  the  other ;  whether  virtue  caanot 
stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a 
soul  well  principled  will  not  be  sooner  separated 
than  sulxlued.' 

Though  instruction  be  the  predominant  pnr- 
posc  of  the  Rambfer,  yet  it  is  enlivened  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  amusement.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion  which 
some  persons  have  entertained,  that  Johnson 
was  then  a  retired  author,  ignorant  of  the 
world ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  he  wrote  only 
from  his  imagination  when  ho  described  cha- 
racters and  manners.  He  said  to  me,  that  before 
he  wrote  that  work  he  had  been  'nmning 
about  the  world,'  as  he  expressed  it,  more  than 
almost  anybody ;  and  I  have  heard  him  relate, 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  several  of  the  cha- 
racters in  the  liamUer  were  drawn  so  naturally, 
tliat  when  it  first  cii-culated  in  numbers,  a  club 
in  one  of  the  towns  in  Essex  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  severally  exhibited  in  it,  and  were 
much  incensed  against  a  person  who,  they  sus- 
I>ected,  had  thus  nnde  them  objects  of  pnblie 
notice ;  nor  were  they  quieted  till  antlieiitM 
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ghren  them  that  the  Rambler 
written  by  a  person  who  had  never  heard 
of  any  one  of  them.  Some  of  the  characters  are 
believed  to  have  been  actually  drawn  from  the 
life,  partieiilarly  that  of '  Prospero  *from  Garrick,^ 
who  never  entirely  forgave  its  pointed  satire. 
For  instances  of  fertility  of  fancy,  and  accu- 
rate deaeription  of  real  life,  I  appeal  to  No. 
19,  a  man  who  wanders  from  one  profession  to 
another,  with  most  plausible  reasons  for  every 
diange;  No.  34,  female  fastidiousness  and  timo- 
rous refin<nnent;  No.  82,  a  Virtuoso  who  has 
oolleeted  curiosities  ;  No.  88,  petty  modes  of 
entertaining  a  company,  and  conciliating  kind- 
ness ;  Na  182,  fortune-hunting ;  No.  194,  195, 
a  tutor's  account  of  the  follies  of  his  pupil ; 
Xa  197, 198,  legacy-htmting.  He  has  given  a 
specimen  of  his  nice  observation  of  the  mere 
external  appearances  of  life,  in  the  following 
passage  in  Na  179,  against  affectation,  that 
frequent  and  most  disgusting  quality: — 'He 
that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  fill 
the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see  many 
irasttmgftrs  whose  air  and  motions  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  behold  without  contemi)t  and  laughter ; 
but  if  be  examine  what  are  the  appearances 
that  thna  powerfully  excite  his  risibility,  he 
will  find  among  them  neither  poverty  nor  dis- 
ease, nor  any  involuntary  or  painful  defect. 
Tlie  disposition  to  derision  and  insult  is  awak- 
ened by  the  softness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of 
insolence,  tbe  liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solem- 
nity of  grandeur;  by  the  sprightly  trip,  the 
stately  stalk,  the  formal  strut,  and  the  lofty 
;  by  gestures  intended  to  catch  the  eye, 
by  looks  elaborately  formed  as  evidences  of 
importance.' 

Brery  page  of  the  Ramller  shows  a  mmd 
l^tmipg  with  classical  allusion  and  poetical 
imagery;  illustrations  from  other  writers  are, 
upon  all  occasions,  so  ready,  and  mingle  so 
easily  in  his  periods,  that  the  whole  appears  of 
one  uniform  vivid  texture. 

The  style  of  this  work  has  been  censured  by 
•ome  shallow  critics  as  involved  and  turgid, 
«nd  abounding  with  antiquated  and  hard  words. 
•So  ill-fonnied  is  the  first  part  of  this  objection, 
that  I  will  challenge  all  who  may  honour  this 
book  with  a  perusal,  to  pcnnt  out  any  English 
writer  whose  language  conveys  his  meaning 
with  equal  force  and  persiricuity.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  allowed  that  the  structure  of  his  sen- 
tenees  is  expanded,  and  often  has  somewhat  of 
tbe  inversion  of  Latin  ;  and  that  he  delighted 

*  That  <if '  Gelidns/  in  No.  34.  from  Professor  Ck)lson, 
aod  tlaat  of  '  Eapbaes '  In  the  same  paper,  which,  with 
ntxaj  others,  was  doubtless  drawn  from  the  life. 
Enphues,  I  once  thought,  might  have  been  intended 
to  rrpresent  either  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Soame  Jenyns ; 
boi  Mr.  Bindley,  with  more  probability,  thinks  that 
Qeorge  Bobb  Doddington,  who  was  remarkable  for  the 
kcRnelioess  of  hfs  person  and  the  finery  of  his  dres.«, 
neant  under  that  character.— Maloscc 


to  express  familiar  thoughts  in  philosophical 
language ;  being  in  this  the  reverse  of  Socrates, 
who,  it  is  said,  reduced  philoBox)hy  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  common  life.  But  let  us  attend  to 
what  he  himself  says  in  his  concluding  paper : 
— 'When  common  wo  ds  were  less  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  I 
have  familiarized  the  terms  of  philosophy,  by 
applying  them  to  popular  ideas.''  And  as  to 
the  second  part  of  this  objection,  upon  a  late 
careful  revision  of  the  work,  I  can  with  con- 
fidence say,  that  it  is  amazing  how  few  of  those 
words  for  which  it  has  been  unjustly  character- 
ized are  actually  to  be  found  in  it ;  I  am  sure, 
not  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  paper.  This 
idle  charge  has  been  echoed  from  one  babbler 
to  another,  who  have  confounded  Johnson's 
Essays  with  Johnson's  Dictionary;  and  because 
he  thought  it  right  in  a  lexicon  of  our  language 
to  collect  many  words  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  were  supported  by  great  authorities, 
it  has  been  imagined  that  all  of  these  have  been 
interwoven  into  his  own  compositions.  That 
some  of  them  have  been  adopted  by  him  un- 
necessarily, may  perhaps  be  allowed;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  evidently  an  advantage,  for 
without  them  his  stately  ideas  would  be  con- 
fined and  cramped.  '  He  that  thinks  with  more 
extent  than  another,  will  want  words  of  larger 
meaning. ' '  He  once  told  me  that  he  had  formed 
his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
upon  Chambers*s  Proposal  for  his  Dictionary.' 
He  certainly  was  mistaken  ;  or  if  he  imagined 
at  first  that  he  was  imitating  Temple,  he  was 
very  unsuccessful,^  for  nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  than  the  simplicity  of  Temple  and  the 
richness  of  Johnson.  Their  styles  differ  as 
plain  cloth  and  brocade.  Temple,  indeed, 
seems  equally  erroneous  in  supposing  that  he 
himself  had  formed  his   style   upon  Sandys*s 

1  Yet  his  Style  did  not  escape  the  harmless  shafts 
of  pleasant  humour,  for  the  ingenious  Bonnel  Thorn- 
ton published  a  mock  BaafMer  in  the  Drury  lane 
Journal.  — Boswzll. 

•  IdUr,  No.  70.— BoswELL. 

'  The  paper  here  alluded  to  was,  I  believe,  Chsm- 
bers's  Proposal  for  a  second  and  improved  edition  of 
his  Dictionary,  which,  I  think,  appeared  in  1788.  This 
Proposal  was  probably  in  circulation  in  1737,  when 
Johnson  first  came  to  London. — ^Halovb. 

*  Tlie  author  appears  to  me  to  have  misunderstood 
Johnson  in  this  instance.  He  did  not,  I  conceive, 
mean  to  say,  that  when  he  first  began  to  write,  be 
made  Sir  William  Temple  his  model,  with  a  view  to 
form  a  style  that  should  resemble  his  in  all  its  parts  ; 
but  that  he  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Temple  and 
others,  by  taking  Arom  each  those  characteristic  ex- 
cellences which  were  most  worthy  of  imitation.  This 
matter  was  further  explsined  April  9, 1778,  where,  in 
a  conversation  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  Johnson 
himself  mentions  the  particular  improvements  which 
Temple  ma4e  in  the  English  style.  These,  doubtless, 
were  the  objects  of  his  imitation,  so  far  as  that  writer 
was  his  model— Malonx. 
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The  style  of  Johnson  w»  undonbtedly  much 
fonned  upon  that  of  tlic  great  writers  in  the 
Uat  century — Hooker,  Bacon,  Sanderson,  Hake- 
well,  and  others;  those  *  Giants,*  as  they  were 
well  characterized  by  A  great  personage,^ 
whose  authority,  were  I  to  name  him,  would 
stamp  a  reverence  on  the  opinion. 

AVe  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  apply  to 
his  learned  style  that  passage  of  Horace,  a  part 
of  which  he  has  taken  as  the  motto  to  his  Dic- 
tionary : 

'  Cum  tabalis  snimum  censoris  sumet  honesti ; 
Andebit  qxuecomqac  parum  spleudoris  babebuat 
£t  sine  pondere  eront,  et  honore  indigua  fereutur. 
Verba  movere  loco,  qoamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  verscntur  adhue  intra  pfiietnilia  Vestae. 
Obscurata  diu  popolo  bonus  enict,  atque 
Proferct  in  lacem  si)ecio8a  vocabula  remm, 
Qoie  priscis  memorata  C&tonibus  atque  Cethegls, 
Nunc  situs  Informis  premit  et  descrta  vetastas : 
Adsciscet  nova,  quie  genit^^r  produxerit  Uiius  : 
Vebemens,  et  liquidus,  puroque  siinilliinus  amni, 
Fundet  opes  Latiumquc  l>cablt  divite  lingua.' 

To  so  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one  of  such 
vast  and  various  knowledge  as  Johnson,  might 
have  been  allowed  a  liberal  indulgence  of  that 
licence  which  Horace  claims  in  another  place : 

* Si  forte  necesse  est 

Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  resum, 
Flngrre  cinctutis  non  oxauilita  Cethegis 
Coiitinget ;  dabiturque  licontia  sumpta  pudenter : 
Et  nova  ficta(|ue  nuper  habebunt  verba  fldem,  si 
Gneco  fonte  cadant,  luirc^  detorta.    Quid  autem 
Cncilio  Plautoque  dabit  Rfimanus,  adenptum 
Virgilio  Varioque  f    Ego  cur,  acqnirere  pauca 
8i  poiisum,  invideor  ;  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Ennl 
Sermonem  patxium  ditaverit,  et  nova  reruin 
Nomina  protulerit  ?    Licuit,  semiK-nine  liccbit 
SignatuBi  pr.edente  not&  pruducerv  nomcn.' 

Yet  Johnson  assured  me  that  he  had  not 
taken  upon  him  to  add  more  than  four  or  five 
words  to  the  English  Linguage,  of  his  own  for- 
mation ;  and  he  was  very  much  offended  at  the 
general  licence  by  no  means  '  modestly  taken ' 
in  his  time,  not  only  to  coin  new  words,  but  to 
use  many  words  in  senses  quite  different  from 
their  established  meaning,  and  those  frequently 
very  fantastical. 

SSir  Thomas  Brown,  whose  life  Johnson  wrote, 
was  remarkably  fond  of  Anglo-Latin  diction  ; 
and  to  his  example  we  are  to  ascribe  Johnson*s 
sometimes  indulging  himself  in  this  kind  of 
phraseolf^.'  Johnson's  comprehension  of  mind 
was  the  mould  for  his  language.  Had  his  con- 
ceptions been  narrower,  his  exprcuion  would 

1  8up|w»9ie*l  by  some  to  be  George  iii.     . 

*  The  observation  of  his  having  imitated  Sir  Thomas 
Brriwn  has  been  msde  by  many  people  ;  and  lattly  it 
has  been  in^idted  on,  an*!  illnstratetl  by  a  variety  of 
quotations  fron^ Brown,  in  one  of  the  jMipular  EiMvs 
written  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Knox,  master  of  Tun- 
brlilge  School,  whom  I  have  set  down  in  my  list  cf 
thoae  who  have  sometimes  not  unsuccessftdly  imitated 
Dr.  Johnson's  style.— Bos weu. 


have  been  easier.  His  sentences  have  a  digni- 
fied march  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  example 
has  given  a  genend  elevation  to  the  language  of 
hia  country,  for  many  of  our  best  writers  haTa 
approached  very  near  to  him ;  and  from  the 
influence  which  he  has  had  upon  our  compon- 
tkm,  scarcely  anything  is  written  now  that  it 
not  better  expressed  than  was  usual  before  he 
appealed  to  lead  the  national  taste. 

This  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which  miut 
strike  every  critical  reader,  has  been  so  happily 
enforced  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  Moral  and 
Literary  Character  of  Dr,  Johnion,  that  I  can- 
not prevail  on  myself  to  withhold  it,  notwith- 
standing his,  perhaps,  too  great  partiality  for 
one  of  his  friends : 

*By  nature's  gifts  ordain'd  mankind  to  rule, 
lie,  like  a  Titian,  form'd  his  brilliant  school. 
And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel. 
While  fh>m  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  fdL 
Our  boasted  Goldsmith  felt  the  sovereign  swaj  ; 
From  him  deriv'd  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  Fame's  proud  cliff  he  bade  our  Raifaelle  rise  ; 
Hence  Reynolds'  pen  with  Revxolds'  pencil  Ties. 
With  Johnson's  flame  melodious  Burnev  ^ws. 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smootlier  cadence  flows. 
And  you,  Maloxe,  to  critic  learning  dear. 
Correct  and  elegant,  rt'flu'd  though  clear. 
By  stuilying  him,  acquired  tliat  claasic  taste. 
Which  high  in  Shaksi^eare's  fane  thy  statue  platf'd. 
Near  Johnson  Steevens  stands,  on  scenic  gnmnd. 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 
Ingenious  Hawkeswortu  to  this  school  we  owe^ 
And  scarce  the  pupil  flrom  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  accom|>li8h'd  Jones  subUmei; 
And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofty  rhymes  : 
Harmonious  Jones  1  who  in  his  Kplendld  strains 
SingM  Camdeo's  sports  on  Agra's  flowery  plains 
In  Hindu  fictions,  while  we  fondly  trace 
Love  and  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attic  graceL 
Amid  these  names  can  Boswsll  be  forgot, 
6<>an'c  by  North  Dritons  now  esteem'd  a  8cotf  ^ 
Wlio  to  the  Mgc  devoted  fkom  his  youth. 
Imbibed  from  hink  the  wirred  Io^t  of  truth  ; 
The  keen  research,  the  exercine  of  mind. 
And  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind. 
Nor  was  his  energy  confln'd  alone 
To  fViends  around  his  philosophic  throne ; 
It$  infintnct  \cidt  isipn>r'<l  our  Utter'd  idt^ 
And  tveid  vigour  wtark'd  the  general  style  : 
As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oosy  bed* 
First  o'er  tlie  neighbouring  meads  nuOcstic  s|«ead  ; 
Till  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more 
And  with  new  virtue  fertilixe  the  land.' 


>  The  following  observation  in  Mr.  Bodwell's  Jowrael 
vf  a  Tour  to  tfu  HthruU$  may  sufflriently  account  far 
that  gentleman's  being  '  now  scarcely  esteemed  a  Scot* 
by  many  of  his  countr>-men  :— *  If  he  [Dr.  Johnson)  was 
particuUrly  pn-judiood  against  the  SooU.  It  was  becanss 
they  were  more  in  his  w.iy :  Iwcause  he  tbooght  tbdr 
success  in  England  rather  exceedtnl  the  due  proportion 
of  their  real  merit :  and  berause  he  ronid  not  bat  see 
in  tht-m  that  nationality  which,  I  believt^.  no  liberal 
minded  Scotchman  will  deny.  Mr.  Ik^swell.  Indeed,  Is 
so  free  ftom  national  prejudices,  that  be  might 
equal  propriety  have  been  described  as 

"  Scarce  by  South  Britons  now  cstccm'd  a  Scot**  * 
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JohiiKm*!  langaage,  however,  must  be  allowed 
\6  be  too  masculine  for  the  delicate  gentleness 
of  female  writing.  His  ladies,  therefore,  seem 
■irangely  formal,  even  to  ridicule,  and  arc  well 
denominated  bj  the  names  which  he  has  given 
them,  aa  Misella,  Zozima,  Properantia,  Rho- 
doclia. 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  compare 
the  style  of  Addiaon  and  Johnson,  and  to  de- 
predate, I  think,  very  unjustly,  the  style  of 
Addison  aa  nerveless  and  feeble,  because  it  has 
not  the  strength  and  energy  of  that  of  Johnson. 
Their  proee  may  be  balanced  like  the  poetry  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  Both  are  excellent,  though 
in  different  ways.  Addison  writes  with  the 
ease  of  a  gentleman.  His  readers  fancy  that  a 
wiae  and  accomplished  companion  is  talking 
to  them;  so  that  he  insinuates  his  sentiments 
and  taste  into  their  minds  by  an  imperceptible 
influence.  Johnson  writes  like  a  teacher.  He 
dictates  to  hit  readers  as  if  from  an  academical 
chair.  They  attend  with  awe  and  admiration ; 
and  his  precepts  are  impressed  upon  them  by 
his  commanding  eloquence.  Addison's  style, 
like  a  light  wine,  pleases  everybody  from  the 
first.  Johnson's,  like  a  liquor  of  more  body, 
seems  too  strong  at  first,  but  by  degrees  is 
highly  relished ;  and  such  is  the  melody  of  his 
periods,  so  much  do  they  captivate  the  ear  and 
seize  upon  the  attention,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  writer,  however  inconsiderable,  wlio  docs 
not  aim  in  some  degree  at  the  same  species  of 
excellence.  But  let  us  not  ungratefully  under- 
Talne  that  beautiful  style,  which  has  pleasingly 
convey^  to  us  much  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment. Though  comparatively  Weak,  opposed 
to  Johnson's  Herculean  vigour,  let  us  not  call 
it  positively  feeble.  Let  us  remember  the 
cbaxacter  of  his  style,  as  given  by  Johnson  him- 
self :  *  What  he  attempted,  ho  performed ;  he  is 
nettrfteUe,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic ; 
he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His 
sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude  nor 
affected  brevity;  his  periods,  though  not  dili- 
gently rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.*    Who- 

I  When  Johnson  showed  mc  a  proof-sheet  of  the 
ehanurter  of  Addison,  in  which  he  so  highly  extols  his 
style,  I  could  not  help  observing,  that  it  had  not  been 
his  own  model,  as  no  two  styles  could  differ  more  ttom 
e«rh  other.  '  Sir,  Addison  had  his  style,  and  I  have 
mine.'  When  I  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  tlie  dif- 
Cemice  di*!  not  consist  in  this,  that  Addison's  style  was 
fkill  of  iilloms,  colloquial  phrases,  and  proverbs,  and 
bis  oiwn  more  strictly  gnuniuatical,  and  free  from  such 
I'hraiieology  and  modes  of  speech  as  can  never  be 
literally  truslated  or  understood  by  foreigners,  he 
allowed  the  discrimination  to  be  just.  Let  any  one 
who  doQbts  it,  try  to  tnmsLite  one  of  Addison's  5pccto- 
fon  into  Latin,  French,  or  Italian ;  and  though  so  easy, 
fiamiliar,  and  elegant,  to  an  Englishman,  as  to  give  tlie 
intellect  no  trouble,  yet  be  would  And  the  transAision 
isrto  another  language  extremely  difflcnit,  if  not  impos- 
sf  hie.  But  a  JtamUtr,  Adrenturer,  or  Idltr  of  Johnson 
'woald  fin  into  any  classical  or  European  language  as 


ever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar 
but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison.'* 

Though  the  Jtamhier  was  not  concluded  till 
the  year  1762,  I  shall,  under  this  year,  say  all 
that  I  have  to  observe  upon  it.  Some  of  the 
translations  of  the  mottoes,  by  himself,  are  ad- 
mirably done.  He  acknowledges  to  have  re- 
ceived 'elegant  translations'  of  many  of  them 
from  Mr.  James  Elphinston ;  and  some  are  very 
happily  translated  by  a  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  of  whom 
I  never  heard  more,  except  that  Johnson  thus 
described  him  to  Mr.  Malone :  *Bir,  he  lived  in 
London,  and  hung  loose  upon  society."  The 
concluding  paper  of  his  Bamhler  is  at  once  digni- 
fied and  pathetic.  I  cannot,  however,  but  wish 
that  he  had  not  ended  it  with  an  unnecessary 
Greek  verse,  translated'  also  into  an  English 
couplet.  It  is  too  much  like  the  conceit  of  those 
dramatic  poets,  who  used  to  conclude  each  act 
with  a  rhyme ;  and  the  expression  in  the  first  line 
of  his  couplet,  *  Cc/crfta/|)oi«T»,' though  proper  in 
Pagan  poetry,  is  ill  suited  to  Christianity,  with 
*a  conformity'  to  which  he  consoles  himself. 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have 
ended  with  the  prose  sentence,  *I  shall  never 
envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain 
in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among 
the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue 
and  confidence  to  truth.' 

His  friend  Dr.  Birch,  being  now  engaged  in 
preparing  an  edition  of  Ralegh's  smaller  pieces. 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  following  letter  to  that 
gentleman : — 

*TODR.  BIRCH. 

*  GouGH  Square,  May  12, 1750. 
*  Sir, — Knowing  that  you  are  now  preparing 
to  favour  the  public  with  a  new  edition  of 
Kalcgh's  miscellaneous  pieces,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  you  a  manuscript  which  fell  by 
chance  within  my  notice.    I  perceive  no  proofs 


easily  as  if  it  had  been  originally  conceived  in  it— 

BURXET. 

1  I  shall  probably,  in  another  work,  maintain  the 
merit  of  Addison's  i>oetry,  which  has  been  very  un- 
justly depreciated.— Bos  WELL. 

*  In  the  GentUman's  il/a^orine  for  October  1752,  p. 
468,  he  is  styled  '  the  Ilev.  I'Yancis  Lewis,  of  Cliiswick.' 
The  late  Lord  Macartney,  while  he  resided  at  Chiswick, 
at  my  request,  mode  some  inquiry  concerning  him  at 
that  place,  Imt  no  intelligence  was  obtained. 

Tlic  translations  of  the  mottoes  supplied  by  Mr. 
Elphinston  appeared  first  in  the  Edinburgh  edition 
of  the  Itambler,  and  in  some  instances  were  revised 
and  improved,  probably  by  Johnson,  before  they  were 
inserted  in  the  London  octavo  edition.  The  trans- 
lations of  the  mottoes  aflixe<l  to  the  first  thirty  numlicrs 
of  the  Rambler  wore  i)ublished  fW»m  the  Edinburgh 
cilitiun,  in  tlie  Gentltnuxn'i  Magazine  for  September 
1760,  before  the  work  was  collected  into  volumes.— 
Malone. 

*  Nut  In  the  original  edition^  in  folio.— Malonx. 
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of  foi^gery  in  mj  examination  of  it ;  and  the 
owner  teUs  me  that,  as  ht  has  heard,  the  hand- 
writing is  Sir  Walter*s.  If  you  should  find 
reason  to  conclude  it  genuine,  it  will  he  a  Icind- 
ness  to  the  owner,  a  blind  person,'  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  booksellers.— I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  *  Sau.  Johnson.' 

His  just  abhorrence  of  Milton's  political  no- 
tions was  ever  strong.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
his  warm  admiration  of  Milton's  great  poetical 
merit,  to  which  he  has  done  illustrious  justice, 
beyond  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 
And  this  year  he  not  only  wrote  a  prologue, 
which  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Qarrick,  before  the 
acting  of  ComtM,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  for 
the  benefit  of  Blilton's  grand-daughter,  but  took 
a  very  sealous  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
charity.  On  the  day  preceding  the  performance 
he  published  the  following  letter  in  the  Oeneral 
Advertuer,  addressed  to  the  printer  of  that 
pa|)er : — 

*  Sir, — That  a  certain  degree  of  reputation 
is  acquired  merely  by  approving  the  works  of 
genius,  and  testifying  a  regard  to  the  memory 
of  authors,  is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  denied ; 
and  therefore  to  ensure  a  participation  of  fame 
with  a  celebrated  poet,  many,  who  would  per- 
haps have  contributed  to  starve  him  when  alive, 
have  heaped  expensive  pageants  upon  his  grave.' 

'  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  this 
method  of  becoming  known  to  posterity  with 
honour  is  peculiar  to  the  great,  or  at  least  to 
the  wealthy ;  but  an  opportunity  now  offers  for 
almost  every  individual  to  secure  the  praise  of 
paying  a  just  regard  to  the  illustrious  dead, 
imited  with  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  the 
living.  To  assist  industrious  indigence,  strug- 
gling with  distress  and  debilitated  by  ago,  Ib  a 
display  of  virtue,  and  an  acquisition  of  happi- 
ness and  honour. 

*  Whoever,  then,  would  be  thought  capable 
of  pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incom- 
parable Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  gratitude 
as  to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  trifle  in  rational  and 
elegant  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
living  remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own 
virtue,  the  increase  of  their  reputation,  and  the 
pleasing  consciousness  of  doing  good,  should 
appear  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to-morrow,  April 
5,  when  Comus  will  be  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster,  grand-daughter  to  the 
author,'  and  the  only  surviving  branch  of  his 
family. 

'  J^.  J3.^Thero  will  be  a  new  prologue  on  the 
occasion,  written  by  the  author  of  Irtn^,  and 
spoken   by  Mr.  Garrick;  and,  by   particular 

>  Mrs.  Williams  is  probaUy  the  person  meant— 
BoewxLL. 

'  Alluding  probably  to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson.  See 
the  Dundod,  h  iv.— M aloke. 

>  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Foster  died  May  0, 1761— A  Chal- 


desire,  there  will  bo  added  to  tho  masque  a 
dramatic  satire,  called  Ltlhe,  in  which  Air. 
Garrick  will  perform.' 

In  1751  we  are  to  consider  him  as  carrying 
on  both  his  Dictionary  and  JRambUr.  But  he 
also  wrote  'The  Life  of  Ch'eynel't*]  in  the 
miscellany  called  The  Student ;  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Douglas  having,  with  imcommon  acuteness, 
clearly  detected  a  gross  forgery  and  imi)osition 
upon  the  public  by  William  Lauder,  a  Scotch 
schoolmaster,  who  had,  with  equal  impudence 
and  ingenuity,  represented  Milton  as  a  plagiary 
from  certain  modem  Latin  poets,  Johnson,  who 
had  been  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  furnish  a 
Preface  and  Postscript  to  his  work,  now  dictated 
a  letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
acknowledging  his  fraud  in  terms  of  suitable 
contrition. ' 

This  extraordinary  attempt  of  Lauder  was  no 
sudden  effort.  He  had  brooded  over  it  for 
many  years ;  and  to  this  hour,  it  is  uncertain 
what  his  principal  motive  was,  unless  it  were  a 
vain  notion  of  his  superiority,  in  being  able, 
by  whatever  means,  to  deceive  mankind.  To 
effect  this,  he  produced  certain  passages  from 
Grotius,  Masenius,  and  others,  which  had  a 
faint  resemblance  to  some  parts  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  In  these  ho  interpolated  some  frag- 
ments of  Hog's  Latin  translation  of  that  poem, 
alleging  that  the  mass  thus  fabricated  was  the 
archetyi)e  from  which  Milton  copied.  These 
fabrications  he  published  from  tifne  to  time 
in  the  OtntUman^t  Magazine,  and,  exulting  in 
hia  fancied  success,  he,  in  1750,  ventured  to 
collect  them  into  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Am 
Esscty  <m  Milton^s  Use  and  Imitation  of  Iht 
Moderns  in  hit  Paradise  Lost,  To  this  pamphlet 
Johnson  wrote  a  Preface,  in  fidl  persuasioa 
of  Lauder*s  honesty,  and  a  Postscript,  reoom- 
mending  in  the  most  persuasive  terms  a  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  a  grand-daughter  of 
Milton,  of  whom  he  thus  si>eaks  :— 

1  Lest  tlieee  should  be  any  person,  at  any  Ihtitrs 
period,  absiud  enough  to  suspect  that  Johnson  was  a 
partaker  in  Lauder's  ftaud,  or  had  any  knowledge  of 
it,  when  he  assisted  him  with  his  masterly  pen.  It  is 
proper  here  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now 
Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  at  the  time  when  he  detected  the 
imposition  :  *  It  is  to  bo  hoped,  nay.  it  is  expeetsd,  thst 
the  elegant  and  nervous  writer,  whose  judicious  senti- 
ments and  inimitable  style  pciint  out  the  author  of 
Lauder's  Preface  and  Postscript,  will  no  longer  aHow 
one  to  pluwu  himself  vUh  his  feathers,  who  appearetli 
so  little  to  deserve  assistance ;  an  assistanoe  which  I 
am  persuaded  would  never  hare  been  comraunicatsi, 
had  there  been  the  least  suspicion  of  those  fkcts  whidi 
I  have  been  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  the  wocid 
In  these  sheets.'  MiUon,  no  Plagianf,  Sd  edit  p.  TflL 
And  bis  lordship  has  been  pleased  now  to  authortas 
me  to  say.  In  the  strongest  manner,  that  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  any  unfavourable  reflection  against 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  the  strongest  indignatlofi 
against  Lauder.— Boswkll. 

Lander  afterwards  went  to  Bsrbadoes,  where  he  died 
very  miserably  lOxmt  the  year  177L— Malokb. 
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'  It  U  yet  in  the  power  of  a  great  people  to 
reward  the  poet  whoee  name  they  boast,  and 
from  their  alliance  to  whose  genius  they  claim 
■ome  kind  of  superiority  to  every  other  nation 
of  the  earth  ;  that  poet,  whose  works  may 
possibly  be  read  when  ereiy  other  monument 
of  British  greatness  shall  be  obliterated ;  to  re- 
ward him,  not  with  pictures  or  with  medals 
which,  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt,  but 
with  tokens  of  gratitude  which  he  perhaps 
may  even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the 
r^ard  of  an  immortal  spirit' 

Surely  this  is  inconsistent  with  '  enmity  to- 
wards Milton,'  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imputes 
to  Johnson  upon  this  occasion,  adding : 

*  I  eoold  all  along  observe  that  Johnson  seemed 
to  approve  not  only  of  the  design,  but  of  the 
srgoment ;  and  seemed  to  exult  in  a  persuasion 
that  the  reputation  of  Milton  was  likely  to 
sailer  by  this  discovery.  That  he  was  not  privy 
to  the  imposture,  I  am  well  persuaded ;  that  he 
wished  well  to  the  argument,  may  be  inferred 
froB  the  Preface,  which  indubitably  was  written 
by  Johnson.* 

b  it  possible  for  any  man  of  clear  judgment 
to  suppose  that  Johnson,  who  so  nobly  praised 
the  poetical  excellence  of  Milton  in  a  Postscript 
to  this  very  '  discovery,'  as  he  then  supposed  it, 
eoold  at  the  same  time  exult  in  a  persuasion 
tint  the  great  poet's  reputation  was  likely  to 
nffer  by  it  ?  This  ia  an  inconsiBtency  of  which 
Johnson  was  incapable ;  nor  can  anything  more 
he  (sirty  inferred  from  the  Preface,  than  that 
Johnson,  who  was  alike  distinguished  for  ardent 
svksity  and  love  of  truth,  was  pleased  with  an 
iBfostigation  by  which  both  were  gratified. 
Thst  he  was  actuated  by  these  motives,  and 
ctrtsinly  by  no  unworthy  desire  to  depreciate 
Mr  grtat  epic  poet,  is  evident  from  his  own 
VQcds ;  for,  after  mentioning  the  general  zeal 
of  Bea  of  genius  and  literature,  '  to  advance 
the  honour,  and  distinguish  the  beauties  of 
^srsdiae  Zoit,'  he  says : 

'Among  the  inquiries  to  which  this  ardour  of 

criiidnn  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is 

nave  ohseure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational 

.  CBriosity,  than  a  retrosi)ect  of  the  progress  of 

thii  mighty  genius  in  the  construction  of  his 

^'oik;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  rising, 

pohspsfrom  small  beginnings  till  its  foundation 

iwti  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in 

^  dies :  to  trace  back  the  structure  through 

-  *0  Hs  Tirietiei  to  the  simplicity  of  its  first  plan, 

te  find  what  was  first  i>rojected,  whence  tho 

I  *ebeme  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by 

'  vbt  ssristanoe  it  was  executed,  and  from  what 

^ons  the  maieriali  were  collected,  whether  its 

(bonder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of  Nature, 

<v  demolished  other  buildings  to  embellish  his 


(1 


I 


'  'Pltoposils  t^i^ttea  ertdently  by  Johnson]  for 
frfnyscthe  JifasMM  iMlof  Qrottus,  with  a  translation 


Is  this  the  language  of  one  who  wished  to 
blast  the  laurels  of  Milton  ? 

Though  Johnson's  circumstances  were  at  this 
time  far  from  being  easy,  his  humane  and  chari- 
table disposition  was  constantly  exerting  itself. 
Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  daughter  of  a  very  inge- 
nious Welsh  physician,  and  a  woman  of  more 
than  ordinary  talents  in  literature,  having  come 
to  London  in  hopes  of  being  cured  of  a  cataract 
in  both  her  eyos,  which  afterwards  ended  in 
total  blindness,  was  kindly  received  as  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  his  house  while  Mrs.  Johnson 
lived ;  and,  after  her  death,  having  come  under 
his  roof  in  order  to  have  an  operation  upon 
her  eyes  performed  with  more  comfort  to  her 
than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an  apartment  from 
him  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  at  all  times 
when  he  had  a  house. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1752-1754. 

In  1752  Johnson  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  h  is  Dictionary.  The  last  paper  of  his  Ra  »i- 
Uer  was  published  March  2,*  this  year ;  after 
which  there  was  a  cessation  for  some  time  of  any 
exertion  of  his  talents  as  an  essayist.  But  in 
the  same  year,  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  was  his 
warm  admirer,  and  a  studious  imitator  of  his 
style,  and  then  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
liim,  began  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  'Iht 
Adventurer,  in  connection  with  other  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  was  Johnson's  much-loved 
friend  Dr.  Bathurst ;  and,  without  doubt,  they 
received  many  valuable  hints  from  his  conversa- 
tion, most  of  his  hiends  having  been  so  assisted 
in  the  course  of  their  works. 

That  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  his  lite- 
rary labours  during  a  part  of  the  year  1752  will 
not  seem  strange,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
soon  after  closing  his  Rambler,  he  suffered  a  loss 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  affected  him  with 
tho  deepest  distress.  For  on  the  17th  of  March 
O.  S.  his  wife  died.  Why  Sir  John  Hawkins 
should  unwarrantably  take  upon  him  even  to 
suppose  that  Johnson's  fondness  for  her  was  dis- 
sembled (meaning  simulated  or  assumed),  and  to 
assert  that  if  it  was  not  the  case, '  it  was  a  lesson 

and  Notes  by  Wm.  Lander,  AM.'  Cent.  Mag.  1747, 
vol  xvil.  p.  404.— Malone. 

>  Here  the  author's  memory  failed  him,  for,  according 
to  the  account  given  in  a  former  page,  we  should  hero 
read  March  17  ;  but,  in  truth,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, the  RamUer  closed  on  Saturday  tho  fuurUenth 
of  March,  at  which  time  Mrs.  Johnson  was  near  her 
end,  for  she  died  on  tho  following  Tuesday,  March  17. 
Had  the  concluding  paper  of  that  work  been  written 
on  the  day  of  her  death,  it  would  have  been  still  more 
extraordinary  than  It  is,  considering  the  extreme  grief 
Into  which  tho  author  was  plunged  by  that  event— 
The  melancholy  cast  of  that  concluding  essay  is  suffl- 
ciently  accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
at  the  time  it  was  written  ;  and  her  death  three  days 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  tho  paper.—  Malohx. 
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^  Weiti 


o  Dr.  Tfljrlor, 


t  hi>  hou 


I  Kid  u  it  ligniGiid  ui  canieit 
'  1,  be  got  up.  DUiI  veot  to  J'lhn- 
li  1m  «u  dieued,  uid  found  bitn  in 
le  agitatiaii.  After  bving  8 
>oa  re^iuorted  him  to 
h  In  player.  He  tJica  prajpa  ei- 
VDt.I^tIot;  *ad  tliDB.  bym^anB 
u  ever  hi<  primary  object, 


w  wrot*  u  foUowi  ;— 

■  ■XnAEND  SO.  TAYtOB. 

'  Jtfarc/i  13, 1752. 
it  mo  b>ve  jonr  eompany  mn 


1.  Teylor  to  inform  mt  wliiit 

1  bay  for  my  mother  uml 

|l  faring  a  note  in  writing  witL 

■  in  7onr  pniyen,  for  vun  ja 

'Sam.  JomBON.' 

[I  apon  the  detth  of  bis  n-if  e 
id   whnt  are   ooniDiouly  en 
4  BO  donbt,  from  the  infomialidii 

•  oradit  Ch&u  to  Hr.  I'rnnci^ 
il  negro  wroant,'  wiio  cnint 
a  fortnight  tflcr  t)j<' 
B  mfleringt  vere  atA'-^ 
holj  inherent  in  bia  i:'>ii 
'    ~  hab)y  -km  not 

U.  in  the  litik 
■  tienblad  Lit 
g  vhiob  he  oimed  to  iiii 
aUtyofl 


A  flctltloDB  iliU.  Uutb  1 

■onw  penon.  pnvloiiflly 

to  tl>e  pBbUshet  o(  that  mlici 

!•  ttli  dgaeptloD,— UuxiNK. 

'a  Jamaica,  uil  w 

BObTColaiitlDathan(,r<it>i 

■  (rtand  Dr.  UaUiurat      I 

o  the  BcT,  Mi.  J«.'k^:^.1 

■Un.    Hill  Colond  t,j  I, 

idDr.BatliDntwURilMi 


kiln  01 


-i  diatli.  with  the 


■h  bat  aim  Tlilted  Dr.  Johs- 

Va  h«  took  a  rkDC/  to  go  iJJ 

i^  IM  *M,  by  Iho  klmlDUf 

A  h  Mnthunploiiihtt*,  that 

la  iHjnlng.    8o 


more  painful  to  bim  than  ever,  be  might  Terj 
natontllj,  after  her  death,  be  tenderly  diaposed 
to  charge  hinuelf  with  slight  omiiiiona 
offeneea,  the  aenae  of  which  would  give  ] 
muoh  naeuineu.'  Aooordingly  we  find,  about 
B  year  after  her  deeeese,  that  he  thna  addreised 
the  Supreme  Being ; — 

*0  Lord,  who  giveat  the  gnce  of  repentance, 
and  heareit  the  prsyera  of  the  penitent,  grant 
Uiatby  troe  contrition  I  may  obtain  forgiveness 
of  all  tbe  iioi  committed,  and  of  all  duties 
neglected,  in  my  niuon  with  the  wife  whom 
then  hast  taken  from  me  ;  for  the  neglect  of 
joint  devotion,  patient  exhortation,  and  mild 
ioitraction.'     [iV.  and  Med,  p.  19.] 

The  kindness  of  hii  heart,  notwithatandins 
the  impetuosity  of  hii  temper,  ia  well  knowi 
bis  frienda  ;  and  I  cannot  truce  the  tmallert 
foundation  for  the  following  dark  and  onchari- 
table  assertion  by  Sir  John  Hawkina :— 'The 
apparition  of  hia  departed  wife  was  altogether 
of  the  teniSo  kind,  and  hardly  afforded  him  a 
hope  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  happiness.' ' 
Th&t  he,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of 
many  of  tbe  moat  able,  learned,  and  pioua 
Christians  in  all  agea,  aupposcd  that  there  was  a 
middle  atate  after  death,  previoua  to  the  time 
at  which  departed  lonla  are  finally  received  to 
eternal  felicity,  appeara,  I  think,  oniiueatioa- 
ably  from  his  devotions. '  '  And,  O  Lord,  ao 
far  aa  it  may  be  lawful  in  me,  I  commend  to 
thy  fatherly  goodness  the  lotit  of  ray  departed 
aife;  beseeching  thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is 
best  ia  her  pretent  atote,  and  finally  to  reeeiie 
her  to  eUraai  kappinat. '  [Pr.  and  JUed.  p.  20.  ] 
But  this  state  haa  not  been  looked  npon  with 
horror,  bnt  only  aa  less  graciauB. 

He  depodted  the  remains  of  Un.  Jobnaon  in 
the  obnrch  of  Bromley  in  Kent,'  to  which  be 
was  probably  led  by  tbe  residence  of  bis  friend 
Hawkeiworth  at  that  place.  The  funeral 
man  which  ho  oompoaed  for  her,  wliich  was 
never  preached,  but  having  been  given  to 


1  Bee  hia  beanUIOl  and  aOtcUiig  SatMtr,  N> 

>  Dawklns-a  Lifi  tfjoknton,  p.  918. 

>  It  doea  not  appear  that  Johnson  waa  fu 
anaded  tliat  theig  wu  a  middla  itale  :  bis 
being  only 


'  lUc  coDdontor  rcllquia 

KLIZABETm; 

AntlqutJarvialonun  gontr. 

Ptstlliipg,  ipud  Lelctalrlenics,  ortit] 

Pormoaie,  colUe,  Ingenioaii?,  pis : 

Uioila,  prlnls  nupliig,  lltKuci  Poami 

Buondls,  aiuL-ELia  JoHnoH : 

Hoc  IspldE  coutoalt 
Ohiit  Londml.  Kania  Hut. 

i.D.  HIICCLII.'  — Ualc 
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Taylor,  has  been  published  since  his  death,  is  a 
perfonnance  of  uncommon  excellence,  and  full 
of  rational  and  pious  comfort  to  such  as  are 
depressed  by  that  severe  affliction  which  John- 
ion  felt  when  he  wrote  it.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  was  written  in  such  an  agitation 
of  mind,  and  in  the  short  interval  between  her 
death  and  burial,  it  cannot  be  read  without 
wonder. 

From  Mr.  Francis  Barber  I  have  had  the 
following  authentic  and  artless  account  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  him  recently  after 
his  wife's  death  : — 

*  Ho  was  in  great  affliction.  Mrs.  Williams 
was  then  living  in  his  house,  which  was  in 
Gough  Square.  He  was  busy  with  the  Dic- 
tionary. Mr.  Shiels,  and  some  others  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  formerly  written  for  him, 
used  to  come  about  him.  He  had  then  little 
for  himself,  but  frequently  sent  money  to  Mr. 
Shiels  when  in  distress.  The  friends  who 
vi&ited  him  at  that  time  were  chiefly  Dr. 
Bathurst,'  and  Mr.  Diamond,  an  apothecary  in 
Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens,  with  whom 
he  and  Mrs.  Williams  generally  dined  every 
Sunday.  There  was  a  talk  of  his  going  to  Ice- 
land with  him,  which  would  probably  have 
happened  had  he  lived.  There  was  also  Mr. 
Cave,  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  Mr.  Byland,  merchant 
on  Tower  Hill ;  Mrs.  Masters  the  poetess,  who 
lived  with  Mr.  Cave;  &Irs.  Carter,  and  some- 
times Mrs.  Macaulay  ;  also  Sirs.  Gardiner,  wife 
of  a  tallow-chandler  on  Snow  Hill,  not  in  the 
learned  way,  but  a  worthy  good  woman ;  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds;  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Dodsley,  Mr.  Bouquet,  Mr.  Payne,  of  Paternoster 
Kow,  booksellers ;  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer ;  the 
Earl  of  Orrery ;  Lord  Southwell ;  Mr.  Garriclc' 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  this  catalogue 
of  his  fricntls,  and  in  jMurticular  his  humble 
friend  Mr.  Bobcrt  Levett,  an  obscure  practiser 
in  physic  amongst  the  lower  people,  his  fees 
being  sometimes  very  small  sums,  sometimes 
whatever  provisions  his  patients  could  afford 
him  ;  but  of  such  extensive  practice  in  that 
way,  that  Mrs.  Williams  has  told  me  his  walk 
wa^i  from  Houndsditch  to  Marybone.  It  ap- 
pears frum  Johnson's  diary  that  their  aoquaint- 
ance  couiuienced  about  the  year  1746;  and 
luch  was  Johnson's  predilection  for  him,  and 
fanciful  estimation  of  his  moderate  abilities, 

*  Dr.  Bathumt,  though  s  physician  of  no  inconsider- 
able merit,  liatl  not  the  good  fortune  to  get  much 
practice  in  I^mdiin.  He  was  therefore  willing  to 
accept  ol  triiii'loyment  abroad,  and,  to  the  regret  of  al 
whu  knew  him.  fell  a  sacrifice  tu  the  destructive  cli- 
ni.ito  iu  the  (■xpe«liti(>n  against  the  Havannah.  Hr. 
I^angton  rcroIl*'ctii  the  following  passage  In  a  letter 
from  I>r.  JohnHon  to  Mr.  Beauclerk  :— 'The  Havannah 
Is  taken— a  mnqueat  too  dearly  obtained  ;  for  Bathunt 
died  betore  it 

'  Vix  VriamMM  taiUi  tuttupit  TrojafuiL' 

— BOSWXLL. 


that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  ■hoold  not  be 
satisfied,  though  attended  by  all  the  College  of 
Physicians,  unless  he  had  Mr.  Levett  with  him. 
Ever  since  I  was  aoquainted  with  Dr.  Jobneoii, 
and  many  years  before,  as  I  have  been  asmred 
by  those  who  knew  him  earlier,  Mr.  Levett  had 
an  apartment  in  his  house  or  his  chamben,  and 
waited  upon  him  every  morning,  throiigh  the 
whole  course  of  his  late  and  tedious  breakfut. 
He  was  of  a  strange,  grotesque  appearance,  stiff 
and  formal  in  his  manner,  and  seldom  aaid  a 
word  while  any  company  was  present.' 

The  circle  of  his  friends,  indeed,  at  this  time 
was  extensive  and  various,  far  beyond  whai 
has  been  generally  imagined.  To  trace  hit 
acquaintance  with  each  particular  person,  if  ii 
could  be  done,  would  be  a  task  of  which  tha 
labour  would  not  be  repaid  by  the  advantage 
But  exceptions  are  to  be  made,  one  of  whidi 
must  be  a  friend  so  eminent  as  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  truly  his  dulct  cteevs,  and  with 
whom  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  intimacy 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  When  Johnson 
lived  in  Castle  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  he 
used  frequently  to  visit  two  ladies  who  lived 
opposite  to  him,  Miss  Cotterells,  daughters  of 
Admiral  CotterelL  Reynolds  used  also  to  visift 
there,  and  thus  they  met.  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  I 
have  observed  above,  had,  from  the  first  read- 
ing of  his  Life  of  Savoffe,  conceived  a  very  bi^ 
admiration  of  Johnson*s  powers  of  writingp 
His  conversation  no  less  deUghted  him  ;  and  ha 
cultivated  his  acquaintance  with  the  landabla 
zeal  of  one  who  was  ambitious  of  general  im* 
provement.  Sir  Joshua,  indeed,  was  loeky 
enough,  at  their  first  meeting,  to  make  a  r^ 
mark  which  was  so  much  above  the  commoa- 
place  style  of  conversation,  that  Johnson  al 
once  perceived  that  Reynolds  had  the  habit  of 
thinking  for  himself.  The  ladies  were  regret- 
ting the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom  they  owed 
great  obligations;  upon  which  Reynolds  oib- 
served,  'You  have,  however,  the  comfort  of 
being  relieved  from  a  burthen  of  gratitnda.' 
They  were  shocked  a  little  at  this  alleviatii^ 
suggestion,  as  too  selfish ;  but  Johnson  defended 
it  in  his  clear  and  forcible  manner,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  mtmf,  the  fair  view  of 
human  nature,'  which  it  exhibited,  like 
of  the  reflections  of  Rochef aucault.  The 
sequence  was,  that  he  went  home  with  Begr- 
nolds,  and  supped  with  him. 

>  A  more  particular  account  of  this  person  assy  be 
found  in  the  GentUnuin'B  Magatiiu  for  Febniar  ITOk 
lit  originally  appeared  in  the  SL  Jamais  CkromkU, 
I  believe,  was  written  by  the  late  Qeoigs 
Esq.— Halons. 

*  Johnson  himself  has  a  sentiment  somewhat  slarilBr 
In  his  tt7th  Rambler :  '  There  are  minds  so  Impatient 
of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  is  a  species  of  i^ 
venge,  and  they  return  benefits  not  because  rseoni 
is  a  pleasure,  but  because  obligation  is  apata.*- 

WCLLpJua. 
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Sir  Jotbna  told  me  a  pleasant  characteristical 
anecdote  of  Johnson,  abont  the  time  of  their 
fint  acquaintance.    When  thej  were  one  even- 
ing together  at  the  Miss  Cotterells*,  the  then 
Dncheta  of  Argylo  and  another  Udy  of  high 
rank  came  in.    Johnson  thinking  that  the  Miss 
Cotterells  wera^  too  much  engrossed  by  them, 
and  thai  he  and  his  friend  were  neglected,  as 
knr  company  of  whom  they  were  somewhat 
■shamed,  grew  angry ;  and  resolving  to  shock 
their  sappoeed  pride,  by  making  their  great 
visiton  imagine  that  his  friend  and  he  were 
bw  indeed,  he  addressed  himself  in  a  loud  tone 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  '  How  much  do  you 
think  yon  and  I  could  get  in  a  week,  if  we  were 
to  work  as  hard  as  we  could? ' — as  if  they  had 
been  common  mechanics. 

His  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton,  Esq., 
«f  Langton,  in  Lincolnshire,  another   much- 
Tihied  friend,  commenced  soon  after  the  conclu- 
Bon  o€  his  Bambler;  which  that  gentleman, 
then  a  youth,  had  read  with  so  much  admira- 
tion, that  he  came  to  London  chiefly  with  a 
Tiew  of  endeavouring  to  be  introduced  to  its 
Mthor.    By  a  fortunate  chance,  he  happened 
to  take  lodgings  in  a  house  where  |dr.  Levett 
(nqoently  visited;  and  having  mentioned  his 
wish  to  hia  landlady,  she  introduced  him  to 
Xr.  Levett,    who   readily  obtained  Johnson's 
yenniiiion  to  bring  Mr.  Langton  to  him ;  as, 
indeed,  Johnson,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
Ufe,  bad  no  shyness,  real  or  affected,  but  was 
9UJ  of  access  to  all  who  were  properly  recom- 
aended,  and  even  wished  to  see  numbers  at  his 
la^  as  his  morning  circle  of  company  might 
vtth  strict  propriety  be  called.    Mr.  Langton 
VIS  tsDceedingly  surprised  when  the  suge  first 
appeared.    He  had  not  received  the  sinallest 
iatimation  of  his  figure,  dress,  or  manner.    From 
pemsing  his  writings,  he  fancied  he  should  see 
a  decent,  well-dressed,  in  short,  a  remarkably 
deeoroiu  philosopher ;  instead  of  which,  down 
from  his  bed*chamber  about  noon,  came,    as 
■ewly  risen,  a  huge  uncouth  figure,  with  a  little 
dark  wig  which  scarcely  covered  his  head,  and 
Ins  dothea  hanging  loose  kbout  him.    But  his 
eonversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so 
forcible,  and  his  religious  and  political  notions 
ao  congenial  with  those  in  which  Langton  had 
been  educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him  that 
veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever  pre- 
■erred.    Johnson  was  not  the  less  ready  to  love 
Mr.  Langton  for  his  being  of  a  very  ancient 
family ;  for  I  have  heard  him  say,  with  plea- 
gare,  '  Langton,  sir,  has  a  grant  of  free-warren 
from  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  Cardinal  Stephen 
LADgton,  in  Sang  John's  reign,  was  of  this 
family.' 

Mr.  Langton  afterwards  went  to  pursue  his 
atndiei  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
fonned  an  aequaintanoe  with  his  fellow-student, 
Mr.  Topham  Beauderk;  who,  though  their 
opiaiona  and  modea  of  life  were  so  different. 


that  it  seemed  utterly  improbable  that  they 
should  at  all  agree,  had  so  ardent  a  love  of 
literature,  so  actite  an  understanding^  such  ele- 
gance of  manners,  and  so  well  discerned  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Mr.  Langt(»i,  a  gentleman 
eminent  not  only  for  worth  and  learning,  but 
for  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertaining  con- 
versation, that  they  became  intimate  friends. 

Johnson,  soon  after  this  acquaintance  began, 
passed  a  considerable  time  at  Oxford.  He  at 
first  thought  it  strange  that  Langton  should 
associate  so  much  with  one  who  had  the  charac- 
ter of  being  loose  both  in  his  principles  and 
practice ;  but  by  degrees  he  himself  was  fasci- 
nated. l^Ir.  Beauclerk*s  being  of  the  St.  Alban's 
family,  and  having  in  some  particulars  a  re- 
semblance to.  Charles  the  Second,  contributed, 
in  Johnson's  imagination,  to  throw  a  lustre 
upon  his  other  qualities ;  and  in  a  short  time, 
the  moral,  pious  Johnson,  and  the  gay,  dissi- 
pated Beauclerk,  were  companions.  'What  a 
coalition  I '  said  Garrick  when  he  heard  of  this ; 
'  I  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out  of  the 
Round-house.'  But  I  can  bear  testimony  that 
it  was  a  very  agreeable  association.  Beauclerk 
was  too  polite,  and  valued  learning  and  wit  too 
much,  to  offend  Johnson  by  sallies  of  infidelity 
or  licentiousness;  and  Johnson  delighted  in 
the  good  qualities  of  Beauclerk,  and  hoped  to 
correct  the  evil.  Innimierable  were  the  scenes 
in  which  Johnson  was  amused  by  these  young 
men.  Beauclerk  could  take  more  liberty  with 
him  than  anybody  with  whom  I  ever  saw 
him;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Beauclerk  was 
not  spared  by  his  respectable  companion  when 
reproof  was  proper.  Beauclerk  had  such  a 
propensity  to  satire,  that  at  one  time  Johnson 
said  to  him,  *  You  never  open  your  mouth  but 
with  intention  to  give  pain ;  and  you  have  often 
given  me  pain^  not  from  the  power  of  what  you 
said,  but  from  seeing  your  intention.'  At 
another  time,  applying  to  him,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  a  line  of  Pope,  he  said, 

'  Thy  love  of  folly,  and  thy  scorn  of  fools. 

Everything  thou  dost  shows  the  one,  and  every- 
thing  thou  say'st  the  other.'  At  another  time 
he  said  to  him,  *  Thy  body  is  all  vice,  and  thy 
mind  all  virtue.'  Beauclerk  not  seeming  to 
relish  the  compliment,  Johnson  said,  *  Nay,  sir, 
Alexander  the  Great,  marching  in  triumph  into 
Babylon,  could  not  have  desired  to  have  had 
more  said  to  him.' 

Johnson  was  some  time  with  Beauclerk  at  his 
house  at  Windsor,  where  ho  was  entertained 
with  experiments  in  natural  philoso]>hy.  One 
Sunday,  when  the  weather  was  very  fine,  Beau- 
clerk enticed  him,  insensibly,  to  saunter  about 
all  the  morning.  They  went  into  a  churchyard 
in  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  Johnson  laid 
himself  down  at  his  ease  upon  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones. *  Now,  sir,'  said  Beauclerk,  *  you  are 
like  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice.'    AVhen  John- 
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<i  K  J.i.irf.  "  I  &Qi)e  you'l! 
tM\\s ,  Ulfi'  K  gtDtlcmuL' 
.:ik-S>  IK  ikiiil  Lan^n  bad 
:^>ti.  U'li ,  >uid  ut  till  ibout 
II  >.-;.ii.,'  iuti)  their  headi 
lolihvm.  tuid  Ma  if  tbey 
.-  Join  Ilif  m  in  ■  ramble. 
ax  Ww  iliKir  of  hii  ehsm- 
11  «1  InJl  he  sptienrea  in 
!>'  b),v  k  wig  on  the  top  of 


1.  and  a  poltet 


x\ :  ■  Wliiit,  in  it 
wilhy.iu.'i  Ik 
.lli,'.l  forth  toK 


I  ha  iliicovcrcil 
keir  crTand,  he 
loiir  n  Breed  to 
fou  dug* !  I'll 

r   iiito  Coveot 

anil  fruiterer! 

hill'  U-KiniiiiiK  t»  KrrntiBo  thi'ir  liiLiaiKn,  jiut 

i.'ui>>  IH  Irxui  tliR country.    Jul iiiHun mule  wmc 

AiliHi|it*  t(>  lirlp  them;  but  the  lioueit  gu- 

lUiiiiia  nUral  IN)  ut  hi*    lijjura   and   manner, 

.Hid  »ld  luterferGnra,  t!mC  ho  B<ion  lavr  bii 

'    M  iiiiTi  wt're  not  T<;Ii*heil.     Tlioy  then  repaired 

!.•  oiii'  lit  tho  udi^ihmring  t:iv(>nu,  and  made  a 

t-.ttliif  thut  lii|uuTi'allvil  hifli-jt,  which  Jobnion 

i    li.i.l itlwuya liknl ;  vhilc,  in  j.>yuuii  contempt  of 

I    •■<'■  |>,  fi'om  which  be  bail  been  runieil,  he  ro- 

\    |H-ut«il  tlw  fenlivu  Uui-i : 

'  Silirat.  O  Kh.irt,  th^n  \x  V&i  rf fjn, 

I  Ami rIvb lu l'> Iha  wotlil  o^^iiu  I'* 

1        Hiej  lUd  IHit  iit.ijr  li.ng,  but  mlkcJ  down  to 

•    till-  lliiimrii,  tiHik  a  boat,  aii.I  rowed  to  Lillinfu- 

l:at<-.     ]!>'auc1er1c  nnrt  Jubiisrm   were    su   wvll 

I    )ibii»il  with  tbcii  auiUHenii-nt,  lliat  Ibv;  re- 

;    vdvi'd  to  [KTucvere  in  di'iiii[i.iliun  fur  the  rcat 

■<f  tbc  lUy  ;  Init  IdTi;,-t<>a  dei.ned  them,  bein^ 

i-iiiSiKiil  to  bre:Atniit  nirh  >iTiie  ^'>\n\%  Ivliei. 

!    .liibiiF'in    wuLUil  birii   f»r   'li'aiini;  bin  lucial 

!    fti.ndn.t.i  g.1  and  tit  with   a   not  ..f   wretched 

1    .wi-l>.i.l  t-irl..'       CBrrii-k  Uii.s  told  of  thia 

I    n.iiihle.  s.iid  t..  him  amartlj,  ■  I  lnnfil  of  your 

f..(lnir  iii|[bi     Y..U11  ix  in  tlio  CA™- 

'      T'lkm  whicli  J.-liiHHin  arivrwanli   ob- 

il,  '  lit  diirkt  iH>t  do  iuch  u  thing.     Hia 

ii,l.ri"l  UI..U  thin  year,  l"•^,  with  bin 
|:i-ty.  ^u  a[.|,.-an  firmi  the  f.illowing 
r,  which  I  llriJuiciibv,!  fniui  Ibnt  part  i>r 

■liua.iu.ai  Sir,  KniitiL.' ..Ih,  ha.  u>n-,  mlcM  hin- 
urliah:-.  iluH«l<1< Ihx  wriFilo'IMr  Jufan  UiotP 
rai'trr  njili )i  ikiulitkvi  lii>  lu.1  hnu  A'prcHulot 
,rr;.k^  »li.p  tun  (u-.i[!y  U.e  aaiUN  ■■iii™»iiImi  lu 


lii  iliary  which  he  bomeil  >  faw  d»7i  befota  hit 
leatb  :— 

Jan.  1, 1753,  M.  S.,  wbieb  I  iball  nie  fat  thf 
future. 

•  Almighty  God,  who  bart  oontinned  my  lifa 
to  Ibia  day,  grant  that,  by  tba  aaiiatuica  of  thy 
Holy  Sijirit,  I  may  im[)rove  tho  time  whicb 
thon  ihalt  gnnt  me  to  my  eternal  aalTMion. 
Slake  me  to  remember,  to  thy  glory,  thy  judg- 
mvntB,  Mid  thy  merciu.  Uako  me  to  cone  ~ 
the  lou  of  my  wife,  whom  than  haft  taken  f 
mr,  that  it  may  dispoio  me,  by  thy  gisccito 
lead  tho  rciidue  of  my  life  in  thy  fear.  Grant 
thia,  O  Lord,  for  Jeaua  (Jtiriif*  take.     Amci 

Hu  now  relieved  the  dmdgery  of  hia  Diction' 
aiy,  and  the  melancholy  of  hi*  grief,  by  taking 
au  active  imrt  in  the  compoaition  of  the  Adirtt' 
tuixi;  in  which  bo  began  to  write  April  10, 
marking  hi*  csiay*  with  tie  rignature  T.,  by 
wliich  miat  of  bia  pajieta  in  that  cullcetion  ai 
di*tinguiBbed;  tlioac,  however,  which  hava  Ihi 
■ignature,  anil  alao  that  of  Myiarpi/ruM,  wer« 
nut  written  by  him,bDt,  ■■  I  auppOH,  by  Dr. 
Uathunt.  Indeed,  Johnion'i  energy  of  thuoght 
and  richnei*  of  language  are  atili  more  deciaive 
Diorka  than  any  aignature.  A*  a  proof  of  thia, 
my  rea'len,  I  imagiue,  will  not  doubt  that  JJa 
:{'.),  on  »lcer,  ia  hii ;  fur  it  not  only  baa  tb* 
gcDcral  texture  and  colour  of  bi*  atyle,  but  the 
authora  with  whom  he  waa  peculiarly  conTer- 
•ant  are  readily  iDtruduccd  in  it  in  euraory 
allujion.  Thottan*lationofapaw»gein8tatiu*,' 
iiuotcd  in  that  paiwr,  and  marked  "C.  B..  haa 
bcvn  erroneuui^  luoribed  to  Dr.  Bathurrt, 
whoH  ('liriitian  name  wai  Richard.  Hoiir 
much  tbii  auiiitblo  man  actually  euntribated  to 
the  AUrtiilartr  c-iunotbc  known.  Let  me  ad' 
that  Ilawkeawrirth'*  imitation*  of  Jubiuan  a 
■omctimei  10  ha[<|iy,  that  it  i*  extreme , 
iliOicuU  to  diatiuguiah  them  with  certainty 
frum  tho  compuaitinDi  of  hi*  gr«at  arehctyp*. 
Hawkeaworth  wa*  hia  clotvtt  iiniutor,— « 
cumiLtncu  uf  which  that  writer  would  o 
lutve  been  inoud  tu  be  ddd :  tlunigh,  when  h* 
hail  become  elated  by  baviog  riwn  into  aora* 
degree  ut  eouioquenoe,  he,  in  a  eiinvvna 
with  me,  had  the  provoking  efirontcry  to 
he  waa  not  wniible  uf  it 

JohniioD  wn*  truly  ualoua  tor  tho  necMB  of 
the  Ailientunr ;  and  very  loon  after  hia  en- 
gaging in  it,  be  wrote  tho  fuUoving  letter : — 


'  MartA  8,  1753. 
'Dear  Sib.— I  ought  to  hare  written  lo  yott 
before  n<>w,  butt  ought  to  du  many  thingi  which 
1  do  iiut^niir  can  I,  indeed,  claim  any  merit  frov 
thia  li-tter ;  for,  being  deiired  by  the  authora  and 
imiprietur  of  the  Adrtntunr  to  look  out  for 

I  Tlii*  ti  a  tU.-lit  iaacmracy.  Ths  /jiHa  SirjJila,  I 
1niu>1aU-l  bfC  U.  InUiatiupn.wimtriltrBhjrC'ow  ', 
I'j,  and  are  la  hit  (ourtlibiMk  eo  nania,— Malohi.         [ 
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ftnother  hand,  ray  thoughts  neoessarily  fixed 
upon  yon,  irhoie  fund  of  literature  will  enable 
yoato  assist  them,  with  very  little  interruption 
of  TDur  studies. 

*  They  desire  you  to  engage  to  furnish  one 
paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper,  which 
you  may  very  readily  perform.  We  have  con- 
sidered that  a  paper  should  consist  of  pieces  of 
imagination,  pictures  of  life,  and  disquisitions 
o€  bteratore.  The  part  which  depends  on  the 
imagination  is  very  well  supplied,  as  you  will 
find  when  yon  read  the  paper ;  for  descriptions 
o€  life,  theie  is  now  a  treaty  almost  made  with 
a&  aath<Hr  and  authoress ;  *'  and  the  province  of 
criticism  and  literature  they  are  very  desirous 
to  assign  to  the  commentator  on  VirgiL 

'  I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  be  rejected,  and 
tiiftt  the  next  post  will  bring  us  your  compliance. 
I  apeak  as  one  of  the  fraternity,  though  I  have  no 
part  in  the  paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto ; 
but  two  of  the  writers  are  my  particular  friends, 
and  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  third  united  to 
them  will  not  be  denied  to,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obcwHmit  and  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

The  consequence  of  this  letter  was.  Dr.  War- 
ton's  enriching  the  collection  with  several  ad- 
minble  essays. 

Johnson's  saying, '  I  hare  no  part  in  the  pajier, 
beyond  now  and  then  a  motto,'  may  seem  incon- 
aiatemt  with  his  being  the  author  of  the  papers 
rked  T.  But  he  had  at  this  time  written  only 
number;'  and,  besides,  even  at  any  after 


>  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  'author  and 
astboras,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  slmost  made, 
iot  dMcripttoBS  of  life,'  and  who  are  mentioned  in 
that  seems  to  indicate  some  connection 
them,  were  Henry,  and  his  sister  Sally, 
IHtitlintL  ss  she  was  then  popularly  called.  Fielding 
kad  pmrioosly  been  a  periodical  essayist,  and  cer- 
taialy  was  well  acquainted  with  life  in  all  its  varieties, 
■MK  especially  within  the  precincts  of  London  :  and 
kis  sister  was  a  lively  and  ingenious  writer.  To  this 
SMitkNi  tt  iwrbaps  may  be  objected,  that  no  papers  in 
Um  Adoenimrer  an  known  to  be  their  prodactions. 
U  should  be  remembered,  that  of  several  of  the 
in  that  work,  the  authors  are  unknown :  and 
of  these  may  have  been  written  by  the  persons 
iMfe  sappoaed  to  be  alluded  ta  Nor  would  the  objec- 
Uoa  be  decisive,  evea  if  it  were  ascertained  that  neither 
of  them  oootributed  anything  to  the  AdvetUurtr;  for 
the  Irtaty  above  mentioned  might  i^erwards  have 
Wea  brokea  otL  The  nqpotlator,  doubtless,  was 
Hawteswurth,  aad  not  Johnson.  Fielding  was  at  this 
tijne  ia  tiie  highest  reputation  ;  having  in  1751  pro- 
4lae«d  his  AmeUa,  of  whidi  the  whole  impression  was 
•old  off  oa  the  dsy  of  its  publication.— Halons. 

*  The  aathor,  I  conceive,  is  here  in  an  error.  He 
bad  befon  stated  that  Johnson  begsn  to  write  in  the 
AdvtJUmnr  on  April  10th  (when  No.  45  was  published), 
above  a  SBonth  after  the  di^  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Warton. 
The  two  papers  published  prerioosly  with  the  signa- 
tare  T.,  sad  subscribed  MTSAaovaus  (Nos.  84  and  41), 
vws  written,  I  believe,  by  Bonnel  Thornton,  who  oon- 
ttihaied  also  all  the  pspers  signed  A.   This  information 


period  he  might  have  used  the  same  expression, 
considering  it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  to  own 
them ;  for  Mrs.  Williams  told  me,  that  '  as  he 
had  given  those  essays  to  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  sold 
them  at  two  guineas  eaoh,  he  never  would  own 
them;  nay,  he  used  to  say  he  did  not  write 
them  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  dictate  them 
while  Bathurst  wrote. '  I  read  to  him  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's account :  he  smiled,  and  said  nothing. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  casuistry  by 
which  the  productions  of  one  person  are  thus 
passed  upon  the  world  for  the  productions  of 
another.  I  allow  that  not  only  knowledge,  but 
powers  and  qualities  of  mind,  may  be  communi- 
cated ;  but  the  actual  effect  of  individual  exer- 
tion never  can  be  transferred,  with  truth,  to  any 
other  than  its  own  original  cause.  One  person's 
child  may  be  made  the  child  of  another  person 
by  adoption,  as  among  the  Homans,  or  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  mode  of  a  wife  having  children 
bom  to  her  upon  her  knees,  by  her  handmaid. 
But  these  were  children  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  of  nature.  It  was  clearly  understood  that 
they  were  not  of  the  blood  of  their  nominal 
parents.  So  in  literary  children,  an  author  may 
give  the  profits  and  fame  of  his  composition  to 
another  man,  but  cannot  make  that  other  the 
real  author.  A  Highland  gentleman,  a  younger 
branch  of  a  family,  once  consulted  me  if  he 
could  not  validly  purchase  the  Chieftainship  of 

I  received  several  years  ago,  but  do  not  precisely  re- 
member ftx)m  whom  I  derived  it.  I  believe,  however, 
my  informer  was  Dr.  Warton. 

With  respect  to  No.  39,  on  Sleep,  which  our  author 
has  ascribed  to  Johnson,  even  if  it  were  written  by  him, 
it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  statement  to  Dr. 
Warton ;  for  it  appeared  on  March  20th,  near  a  fortnight 
after  the  date  of  Johnson's  letter  to  that  gentleman. 
But  on  considering  it  attentively,  though  the  style 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Johnson,  I  believe 
it  was  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Bathurst,  and  perhaps 
touched  in  a  few  places  by  Johnson.  Mr.  Boswell  has 
observed  that  'this  paper  not  only  has  the  general 
texture  and  colour  of  his  style,  but  the  authors  with 
whom  he  was  peculiarly  conversant  are  readily  intro- 
duced in  it  in  cursory  allusion.'  Now  the  authors 
mentioned  in  that  paper  are,  Fontenclle,  Milton,  Ra- 
moszini,  31adlle.  de  Scuderi,  Swift,  Homer,  Borretier, 
Statius,  Cowley,  and  Sir  Thonuut  Browne.  With 
many  of  these,  doubtless,  Johnson  was  particularly 
conversant ;  bat  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  cha- 
racterized the  expression  quoted  trom  Swift  as  elegant ; 
and  with  the  worlcs  of  Komazrini  tt  is  very  improbable 
that  he  should  have  been  acquainted.  Ramaazini  was 
a  celebrated  physician,  who  died  at  Padua  in  1714,  at 
the  age  of  81 ;  with  whose  writings  Dr.  Bathurst  may 
bo  supposed  to  have  been  conversant  So  also  with 
respect  to  Cowley  :  Johnson,  without  doubt,  had  read 
his  Latin  i)oem  on  Plants,  but  Bathurst's  profession 
probably  led  him  to  read  it  with  more  attention  than 
his  friend  had  given  to  it ;  and  Cowley's  eulogy  on  the 
Poppy  would  more  readily  occur  to  the  naturalist  and 
the  physician  than  to  a  more  general  reader.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the  paper  on  Sleep, 
in  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  quoted  to  show  the 
propriety  of  prayer  before  we  lie  down  to  rust,  was 
added  by  Johnson. — Malowb. 
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his  family  from  the  Chief,  who  was  willing  to 
sell  it.  I  told  him  it  was  impossiblo  fbr  him  to 
acquire,  by  purchase,  a  right  to  be  a  different 
person  from  what  he  really  was  ;  for  that  the 
right  of  Chieftainship  attached  to  the  blood  of 
primogeniture,  and  therefore  was  incapable  of 
being  transferred.  I  added,  that  though  Esau 
sold  his  birthright,  or  the  advantages  belonging 
to  it,  he  still  remained  the  first -bom  of  his 
parents ;  and  that  whatever  agreement  a  chief 
might  make  with  any  of  the  clan,  the  Hcrald^s 
Office  could  not  admit  of  the  metamorphosis,  or 
with  any  decency  attest  that  the  yoimger  was 
the  elder  :  but  I  did  not  convince  the  worthy 
gentleman. 

Johnson's  papers  in  the  AdvtnturtT  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  RamUcr ;  but  being 
rather  more  varied  in  their  subjects,*  and  being 
mixed  with  essays  by  other  writers,  upon  topics 
more  generally  attractive  than  even  the  most 
elegant  ethical  discourses,  the  sale  of  the  work 
at  first  was  more  extensive.  Without  meaning, 
however,  to  depreciate  the  Adventurer,  I  must 
observe,  that  as  the  value  of  the  Eambier  came 
in  the  progress  of  time  to  be  better  known,  it 
grew  upon  the  public  estimation,  and  that  its 
sale  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  periodi- 
cal papers  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  one  of  the  books  of  his  Diary  I  find  the 
following  entry  : — 

'  April  3,  1753.  I  began  the  second  voL  of  my 
Dictionary,  room  being  left  in  the  first  for  Pre- 
face, Grammar,  and  History,  none  of  them  yet 
begun. 

*0  God,  who  hast  hitherto  supported  me, 
enable  me  to  proceed  in  this  labour,  and  in  tlie 
whole  task  of  my  ])resent  state  ;  that  when  I 
shall  render  up  at  the  last  day  an  account  of  the 
talent  committed  to  me,  I  nuiy  receive  pardon, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen.* 

Ho  this  year  favoured  Mrs.  Lennox  with  a 
Dedication  [*]  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  of  her 
Sluikisptarc  lUuttratcd,* 

CHAFKR  X. 

1754-1755. 

In  1754  I  can  trace  nothing  published  by  John- 
son, exce])t  his  nuni1>er8  of  the  Adventurer  and 
the  *  Life  uf  Edward  Cave  *  [*]  in  the  OentUman*9 

*  Dr.  JohnHon  lowered  and  somewhat  disguised  his 
Ktylo  in  writing  the  Ailcenturrrf,  in  order  that  his 
inpt'rs  might  i»uAS  for  those  of  r>r.  Biithorst.  to  whom 
he  consigned  the  profits.  This  was  llawkesworth's 
opinion.— BuRNKY. 

'  Two  of  Jtihnson's  letters  aildressed  to  Samuel 
Richardson,  author  ol  (V'tn'-iAi,  etc.,  the  former  dated 
Man  h  V>,  1750-1,  the  other  S^-ptemUT  26, 17i3,  are  pre- 
served in  Itichartl^on'i  O/rrrjr/wmffHOf,  Svo,  l^»04,  voL 
V.  jip.  2>il-2«4.  In  the  latter  of  these  letters  John- 
son mijjifPBte*!  to  Richarliton  the  pn^priety  of  making 
an  index  to  his  tlurt'e  works  :  '  but  while  I  am  writing,* 
hs  adds,  '  an  objection  arises  :  such  aa  index  to  the 


Magazine  for  February.  In  biography  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  excelled,  beyond  all 
who  have  atteimpted  that  species  of  oompod- 
tion  ;  upon  which,  indeed,  he  set  the  highest 
value.  To  the  minute  selection  of  characterit* 
tical  circumstances,  for  which  the  andenta  were 
remarkable,  he  added  a  philosophical  reeearch, 
and  the  most  perspicuous  and  energetic  Ian- 
guage.  Cave  was  certainly  a  man  of  estimable 
qualities,  and  was  eminently  diligent  and  luc* 
cessful  in  his  own  business,  which  doabtlett 
entitled  him  to  respect.  But  ho  was  peeoliarlj 
fortunate  in  being  recorded  by  Johnson  ;  who, 
of  the  narrow  life  of  a  printer  and  publisher, 
without  any  digressions  or  adventitious  cireum- 
stances,  has  made  an  interesting  and  agreeebto 
narrative. 

The  Dictionary,  we  may  believe,  afforded 
Johnson  full  occupation  this  year.  Aa  it  ap- 
proached to  its  conclusion,  he  probably  worked 
with  redoubled  vigour,  as  seamen  increaae  their 
exertion  and  alacrity  when  they  have  a  near 
prospect  of  their  haven. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  Johnson  had  paid 
the  high  compliment  of  addressing  to  hia  lord- 
ship  the  plan  of  his  Dictionary,  had  behaved  to 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  hia  contempt 
and  indignation.  The  world  has  been  for  many 
years  amused  with  a  story  confidently  told,  and 
as  confidently  repeated  with  additional  drcnm- 
stances,  that  a  sudden  disgust  was  taken  bj 
Johnson  upon  occasion  of  his  having  been  one 
day  kept  long  in  waiting  in  his  lordship*s  ante- 
chamber, for  which  the  reason  assigned  was, 
that  he  had  company  with  him;  and  that  at 
last,  when  the  door  opened,  out  walked  CoUey 
Cibber ;  and  that  Johnson  was  so  violently  pro- 
voked  when  he  found  for  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  excluded,  that  he  went  away  in  a  paadon, 
and  never  would  return.  I  remember  having 
mentioned  this  story  to  George  Lord  Lyttleton, 
who  told  me  he  was  very  intimate  with  Lord 
Chesterfield;  and  holding  it  as  a  well-known 
truth,  defended  Lord  Chesterfield  by  sajring, 
that  *  Cibber,  who  had  been  introduced  fami- 
liarly  by  the  back-stairs,  had  probably  not  been 
there  above  ten  minutes.'  It  may  seem  itrange 
even  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  a  story 
so  long  and  so  widely  current,  and  thus  impli- 
citly adopted,  if  not  sanctioned,  by  the  authority 
which  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  Johnson  liim«j>lf 
assured  me  that  there  was  not  the  least  foun* 

three  would  look  like  the  preclusion  of  a  fourth,  to 
which  I  will  never  contribute  ;  for  il  I  cannot  benefit 
mankind,  I  hope  never  to  iojare  them.'  Kichantaon, 
however,  adopted  the  hint ;  for  In  1755  he  published 
in  octavo,  A  CUUetion  of  tkt  Moral  and  tnttntctim 
Sentiments,  Maxims,  Cautions,  and  Refieetions  contained 
in  the  Histories  of '  Pamela;  '  Clarissa,'  and*  Sir  Ckartm 
Granditon,'  digested  under  proper  heads. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  both  to  this  book,  and  to  the 
flnt  two  volumes  of  Clarissa,  is  prefixed  a  preface,  by 
a  triead.  The  '  fHend,'  In  th*s  latter  instance,  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Warburton.— Maumts. 
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dfttioQ  for  iib  He  told  me  tiiai  there  never 
wms  Anj  puiieiilar  incident  which  produced  a 
quarrel  between  Lord  Gheiterfield  and  him; 
but  that  his  lordship**  continued  neglect  was 
the  reason  why  he  resolved  to  have  no  connec- 
tion with  him. 

When  the  Dictionary  was  upon  the  eve  of 
paUication,  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  it  is  said, 
had  flattered  himself  with  expectations  that 
Johnson  would  dedicate  the  work  to  him, 
attempted,  in  a  courtly  manner,  to  soothe  and 
iBsittuate  himself  with  the  sage,  conscious,  as 
it  should  seem,  of  the  cold  indifference  with 
which  he  had  treated  its  learned  author;  and 
further  attempted  to  conciliate  him,  by  writing 
two  papers  in  the  World  in  recommendation 
of  the  work ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  contain  some  studied  compliments,  so 
finely  turned,  that  if  there  had  been  no  previous 
offeaoe,  it  is  probable  that  Johnson  would  have 
been  highly  delighted.  Praise,  in  general,  was 
yleasing  to  him ;  but  by  praise  from  a  man  of 
rank  and  elegant  accomplishments  he  was  pecu- 
Bariy  gratified.    His  lordship  says  : — 

*  I  think  the  public  in  general,  and  the  re- 
pviblic  of  letters  in  particular,  are  greatly  obliged 
to  Mr.  Johnson  for  having  undertaken  and 
csceeuted  so  great  and  desirable  a  work.  Per- 
fectloii  Is  not  to  be  expected  from  man ;  but  if 
we  are  to  Judge  \j  the  various  works  of  Johnson 
already  published,  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  bring  this  as  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  any  man  could  do.  The  plan  of  it,  which 
he  published  some  years  ago,  seems  to  me  a  proof 
of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  rationally  imagined, 
or  mote  aeeurately  and  elegantly  expressed.  I 
therefore  reeommend  the  previous  perusal  of  it 
to  an  those  who  intend  to  buy  the  Dictionary, 
and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all  those  who  can  afford 
it.  •  •  • 

'It  must  be  owned  that  our  language  is  at 
pteeent  In  %  state  of  anarchy,  and  hitherto, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  have  been  the  worse  for  it. 
I>aring  our  free  and  open  trade,  many  words 
eiftd  expressions  have  been  imported,  adopted, 
aad  naturalized  from  other  languages,  which 
kftve  greatly  enriohed  our  own.  Let  it  still 
preserve  what  real  strength  and  beauty  it  may 
h&ve  borrowed  from  others ;  but  let  it  not,  like 
the  Tarpeian  maid,  be  overwhelmed  and  crushed 
by  unnecessary  ornaments.  The  time  for  dis- 
crimination seems  to  be  now  come.  Toleration, 
adoption,  and  naturalisation  have  run  their 
length.  Good  order  and  authority  are  now 
necessary.  But  where  shall  we  find  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  obedience  due  to  them  ? 
We  must  have  reoourse  to  the  old  Roman  ex- 
pedient In  times  of  confusion,  and  choose  a 
dictator.  Upon  this  principle,  I  give  my  vote 
for  Mr.  Johnson,  to  fill  that  great  and  arduous 
post ;  and  I  hereby  dedare,  that  I  make  a  total 
surrender  of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
Knglish  language,  as  a  free-bom  British  subject, 


to  the  said  Mr.  Johnson,  during  the  term  of  his 
dictatorship.  Nay,  more — I  will  not  only  obey 
him  like  an  old  Roman,  as  my  dictator ;  but, 
like  a  modem  Roman,  I  will  implicitly  believe 
in  him  as  my  Pope,  and  hold  him  to  be  infallible 
while  in  the  chair,  but  no  longer.  More  than 
this  he  cannot  well  require  ;  for  I  presume 
that  obedience  can  never  be  expected,  when 
there  is  neither  terror  to  enforce,  nor  interest 
to  invite  it.  .  .  . 

*  But  a  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and  a  History 
of  our  language,  through  its  several  stages, were 
still  wanting  at  home,  and  importunately  called 
for  from  abroad.  Mr.  Johnson's  labours  will 
now,  I  dare  say,  very  fully  supply  that  want, 
and  greatly  contribute  to  the  further  spreading 
of  our  language  in  other  countries.  Learners 
were  discouraged  by  finding  no  standard  to  re- 
sort to,  and  consequently  thought  it  incapable 
of  any.  They  will  now  be  undeceived  and  en- 
couraged.' 

This  courtly  device  failed  of  its  effect.  John- 
son, who  thought  that  *  all  was  false  and  hollow,' 
despised  the  honeyed  words,  and  was  even  in- 
dignant that  Lord  Chesterfield  should  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  he  could  be  the  dupe  of 
such  an  artifice.  His  expression  to  me  concern- 
ing Lord  Chesterfield  upon  this  occasion  was, 
'Sir,  after  making  great  professions,  he  had 
for  many  years  taken  no  notice  of  me;  but 
when  my  Dictionary  was  coming  out,  he  fell  a 
scribbling  in  the  World  about  it.  Upon  which 
I  wrote  him  a  letter  expressed  in  civil  terms, 
but  such  as  might  show  him  that  I  did  not  mind 
what  he  said  or  wrote,  and  that  I  had  done  with 
him.' 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  and  about  which  curiosity  has 
been  so  long  excited,  without  being  gratified. 
I  for  many  years  solicited  Johnson  to  favour 
me  with  a  copy  of  it,  that  so  excellent  a  com- 
position might  not  be  lost  to  posterity.  He 
delayed  from  time  to  time  to  give  it  me ; '  till 
at  last,  in  1781,  when  we  were  on  a  visit  at  Mr. 
Dilly*s,  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire,  he  was 
pleased  to  dictate  it  to  me  from  memory.  He 
afterwards  found  among  his  papers  a  copy  of  it, 
which  he  had  dictated  to  Mr.  Baretti,  with  its 
title  and  corrections,  in  his  own  handwriting. 
This  he  gave  to  Mr.  Langton ;  adding,  that  if  it 
were  to  come  into  print,  he  wished  it  to  be  from 

1  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
delicacy  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  this  letter  ; 
for  Dr.  Donglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbnry,  informs  me  that, 
having  many  years  ago  pressed  him  to  he  allowed  to 
read  it  to  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  was  very 
desirous  to  hear  it  (promising,  at  the  same  time,  that 
no  copy  of  it  should  be  taken),  Johnson  seemed  mnrli 
pleased  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  noble- 
man of  such  a  respectable  character  ;  but  after  pansing 
some  time,  declined  to  comply  with  the  request,  saying 
with  a  smile, '  No,  sir ;  I  have  hurt  the  dog  too  much 
already ; '  or  words  to  that  purpose.— Boswell. 
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copy,      Bj  Mr.   Langton^B  kjadneu,  I  un 

cd  to  emioh  mj  work  with  ».  perfect  tian- 
\  of  vimt  the  world  hu  >o  e^erlji  detired 


•Febniarifl,  1755. 
'Ur  LOBD, — I  hsTe  been  lately  informed,  hy 
tbe  proprietor  of  the  World,  that  two  papen, 
in  which  my  DJctJoniUT  U  recomaiendcd  to  the 
public,  were  written  bj  jour  lonisliip.  To  bo 
•o  dJAtinguubBd  ii  an  honour  which,  being  vaij 
little  uouitomed  to  faiourB  from  tbe  great,  I 
linow  not  well  bow  to  reoeive,  or  in  wbat  terms 
to  ucknowlectgc. 

'Wbcn,  npon  ionic  ilight  enponrtgement,  I 
fint  viiited  your  lordihip,  I  was  overpoworod. 
Ijbu  tho  reit  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment 
our  uldreu,  anil  could  not  forbear  to  viah 
tliat  I  misht  btiait  mytelf  lie  rainqucvr  da 
'.tnqiuarile  la  tart ;— that  I  might  obtniu  that 
n;);^Lnl  for  which  1  hw  the  world  coDtending ; 
It  I  fonnd  my  attendance  lo  little  cniiouraged, 
thHt  oeitbor  pride  nor  modcatj  would  luffer  mo 
Dontinue  it.  ^yllcu  I  had  once  xidreaed 
your  lonlihip  in  public,  I  had  eiliaujted  oU  tbe 
orb  of  pleoointi  which  a  retired  end  uncourtly 
liar  con  pouna.  I  bod  done  all  that  I  coald ; 
no  man  ia  well  pleued  to  bava  hi«  all 
neglected,  be  it  ever  eo  little. 

Seven  year«,  my  lord,  have  now  puud  lince 
I  waited  in  your  outward  nuou,  orwu  rcpuUed 
~  -om  your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been 
nahiug  un  my  work  thraiigh  difficultiei,  of 
hich  it  iB  mvleu  to  complain,  and  have  broa(ht 
I  at  laat  to  the  verge  of  publication,  vitboat 
ne  act  of  BOBintance.'  one  word  of  cnoouiage- 
irnt,  or  one  nuile  of  favour.  Such  treatment 
dill  not  expect,  for  I  never  hod  a  patron  before. 
'The  llKpherd  in  VirijU  grew  at  lut  ac- 
quainted with  Luve,  and  (uund  bim  a  native  of 
tbe  rocbi. 

'  la  nut  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looki  with 
unconcern  un  a  ninn  atmggling  for  life  in  the 

cuuibvra  Limwith  help!  Tho  notice  which  you 
Luve  been  plaaied  tu  take  of  my  biboun,  bod  it 
been  eiu-ly.  hod  been  kind ;  but  it  bai  been  de- 
l.iyed  till  I  am  indiller«nt,  and  eumut  enjoy  it ; 
till  I  am  lolitaiy,  and  cannot  import  it ; '  till  I 


.>iiea  Uiat  I  W'.ulit  a 

,4  tvi.-D  itDL'lvad,"  lie  ilui  once  leceiTe  tttna  Lonl 
itilt'rdvlil  the  nm  of  tva  ptmuda  ;  Iml  oa  that  w« 

al>l  nul  i<n<]--'rly  niiil  a  |<laca  in  a  lullu  of  tli*  Unl 

ai  thin  wu— UwwELT. 

■  lu  lUU  i>iWKe  l>i.  JoUdwi  avUnaUy  aDmlta  lo 


am  known,  and  do  not  want  tt  I  hope  i(  ia  no 
Tery  cynical  oiperity,  not  to  eonfeB  obligotico* 
where  no  benefit  bai  been  iceeivBd,  or  to  be  on'  ' 
wiLing  that  tbe  publio  ebonld  eonndor  me  a* 
owing  that  to  a  patron  whioh  FioTidonca  ha# 
enabled  mo  to  do  for  myoelf. 

'  Having  carried  on  my  work  thai  far  with  W 
tittle  obligation  to  any  fsToorer  of  leaming,  I 
aholl  not  be  diaappointed  thocgfa  I  (hoU  <WD' 
elude  it,  if  leia  be  poaaibla,  with  leaa  ;  tor  I  bavtf 
been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope, 
in  which  I  once  booatcd  myaelf  with  lo  mDeb 
exultation,  my  Lord,  your  lordabip'i  mat 
bumble,  moat  obedient  lervant, 

'Son.  JOHIBOV.'* 

'  Wbilo  thi«  was  the  talk  of  the  town,'  ny* 
Dr.  Adoma  in  a  letter  to  me,  *  I  happened  tct 
Tiait  Dr.  Warbarton,  who,  finding  that  I  •■« 
acquainted  with  Jolinion,  deiired  me  eomcatly 
to  carry  hia  complimciita  to  bim,  and  to  tdl 
bim  that  be  honoured  him  tor  hia  manly  be- 
haviour in  rejecting  theae  eondeaceniiona  of 
Lord  CheaterGcId,  and  for  reacnting  tbe  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  him  with  a  propw 
ipirit  Johnaon  was  viaibly  plcoied  with  thi* 
compliment,  for  he  had  alwayi  •  high  opinton 
of  Warburton." '  Indeed,  tho  force  of  a^od 
which  appeared  in  thia  letter  wai  congenial  with 
that  which  Warburton  himaolf  amply  poaenad. 

There  iaa  curiouaminateeircimutance  which 
atmck  me,  in  comparing  the  vorioua  editloiu  of 
Johuaon'a  Imitationt  of  JuvnaL  In  the  tenth 
Satire,  one  of  the   eouplcti  upon  the  vanity 


tiina  -.  and  pcrhapa  no  man  ava  men  fORlUy  lett 
the  truth  or  the  aviiUinCDt  »  clv^suUr  upreaKd  \IJ 
my  [rleuil  Ur,  Moloiie,  in  bU  Prulbetu  lo  Ur.  JciihMa'i 
tni^yof/alla.' 

'  Vain— wMllh.  niid  fame,  and  tortunr'afoalctlaseai^ 
If  DO  teuil  brcut  ibi^  ai-lruUd  liltiuiiDea  ihora  1 
AuJ.  each  daj'a  Ipualling  pjigfontry  once  pu^ 
There,  only  there,  our  blioali  found  at  laaL' 

1  L'pon  coiDpailiig  thIa  copy  wllh  that  which  I>r. 
JohDHHi  dletiMd  In  ms  frnni  iccollerlion,  the  vaila- 
tlouB  ois  (Dund  to  be  H>  alJ^-lit,  that  thia  nuat  be  added 
to  the  many  elhrr  proofi  which  he  gave  et  Um  wm4(r- 
fnl  cileat  aul  oceuncy  of  hit  memory.  To  gratuy  tha 
corioiu  In  compoaillun.  I  hiTadepoailut  bolh  UMCafiiM 
In  tbe  Biiliali  Uuhudl— BoawILI. 

■  Boon  alter  l^twudi'iCaaoiUf/CrUMnieamamti 
JobaicD  irgi  dining'  at  Toiiaoa  Ihc  buokaeUcr'a,  wltA 
llD/raan  the  painict  and  aome  men  company.  Hoy- 
man  nIaUd  ID  Sir  Junboa  Itcynoldi.  that  the  eea- 
vcivatioa  bavlDg  tumcl  upon  Kdwoz^'a  book,  the 
geaUcDun  pc^uMsl  it  loacb.  and  Joboaon  allowed  IM 
uieriL  Bel  when  Hicy  went  hutlier,  and  appunid  U 
put  that  auUiur  upoD  a  level  wllh  IVaibDitoo, '  Kay,' 
aald  Johnien,  *  be  hai  given  bim  acme  amait  hlla,  ta 
be  tan :  but  tbrrn  la  no  pruportioa  bclwKn  the  two 
men :  (key  man  oel  ba  dsuimI  logeUier,  A  fly.  Mr. 
may  atlng  a  lUtr]}  bDr».  and  moke  bim  wloce ;  bat 
Dpg  la  but  an  iBMCt,  and  11m  utbu  La  a  koTH  tUU.'— 
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wiih«i,  «T8n  for  lit<!ru7  dutinction,  stood 

-  Tct  Uilnk  vlut  iUi  (he  idiDUi'a  Ufa  isull : 
Toll,  mtj,  null,  Uieffi>rTil,iiidUujaU.' 
Sat  tftar  erperieiiciiig   the  tmeuineu  vhioh 
Lxd  Cheiterfidd't  fullaeiam  putraaage  made 
'  m  ItA,  be  diuuiued  the  word  garret  from  the 
ni  (roup,  wid  in  kU  ths  tubwquont  editioiu 


■ToU.MTT.l' 


«J^' 


That  lATd  CbeiterfieU  mmt  liBTe  been 
tibd  b;  tlw  loft;  oontcmpt,  uid  polite,  yet 
ben.  Ktira  with  which  Johnion  exhibited  him 
b>  hinueU  in  thi(  letter,  it  ii  impouiblo  to 
doobt.  He,  boweTcr,  with  that  glnuy  iluplidty 
wliicli  wu  bii  oonitaot  atudy,  alTfoted  to  be 
quit*  iin«m«nied.  Dr.  AdamB  mentioned  to 
lilr.  Babort  Dodilejt  that  he  wu  (orr;  Johnaan 
I  bii  letter  to  Lord  ChetterGeld. 

I  Dodder,  w'*''  t*""  *™b  feeling*  of  trade,  said 
'  b«  w»»  Tei7  tOTTj  too ;  for  that  he  hfud  a  pro- 
prrtr  in  the  DictioDary,  to  which  bi>  lordnliip'a 
patraiage  might  bave  been  <if  conieqnence.' 
Be  then  told  Dr.  Adoroi  that  Lord  Cheiter- 
fteU  had  ahawn  him  the  letter.  'I  ihoiild 
re  imagined,'  replied  Dr.  Adanu,  '  that  Lord 
Chealcrfield  would  barn  concealed  it.'  '  Poh  ! ' 
nid  Doddey,  'do  you  tliiuk  ■  letter  from 
"  "  "1  hurt  Lord  Chertcrfiald!    Not 

>t  an,  lb.  It  lay  npon  hii  table,  where  any- 
body might  He  it.  He  read  it  to  me ;  nid 
**  Tfaia  naJi  baa  great  i>owcn,"  pointed  out  the 
•e*cre>t  paMage*,  (nd  olwerved  buw  well  tbey 
~  '  This  air  of  inditterence.wliich 
a  the  wOTtby  Dodsley,  wu  certninly 
nothing  bni  a  (peeimca  of  that  dieiimulation 
vbicb  Lord  Cheilcrfield  inculcated  aa  one  of 
tlie  m»t  CMcntial  leiioni  for  the  conduct  of 
Bi«  lonlihip  end™»onrcd  to  juitify  him- 
lo  IXidiley  from  thechargea  bretight  again  it 
biu  by  JohnaoQ  ;  but  we  may  jiideo  of  the 
flimnneu  of  bia  defence,  from  hia  bii  i»g  ex- 
cuMd  hi*  neglect  of  Johnion  by  laying  that 
*  lie  had  heard  he  bad  ehanged  bis  lodgine*> 
•nd  did  not  know  where  he  lived  ;'  m  if  there 
could  haiebeen  IhennalleatdifficnltytoiBfonn 
iielf  of  that  drcnmitancc,  by  inqniring  in 
tbc  literary  circle  with  which  his  lordihip  woa 
well  atquaiaicd,  and  waa  indeed  himielf  one 


Pr.  Adama  enpottulated  with  Johnson,  and 
•nggeated  that  fail  not  being  admitted  when 
he  culled  on  him  wai  probably  not  to  bo  im- 
puted to  Lord  Cheiterfleld  ;  for  hia  loiJtliip 
had  declared  to  Dodaley  that  '  he  would  have 
tMiiied  oS  the  beat  tcrraut  he  ever  had,  if  he 
bad  known  that  b*  denied  him  to  a  man  who 
wonld  have  bMn  alwayi  more  titan  welcome  ; ' 
in  confirmation  of  thi*,  he  iniiiited  on  Lord 
Cbeaterftetd'a  general  affability  and  ciuineu  of 
•ce»a,  eipcclallj  to  litenry  men.  '  Kir,'  mid 
Johnwtn,  '  that  ij  not  Lord  Cbeiter&old  ;  he  ii 
tfa*  |«andeat  mao  thia  day  eiiitiug.'    'No,' 


Biiid  Dr.  Adam^,  '  there  i>  one  peraon  at  Icoit 
u«  proud  ;  1  thinlc,  by  yonr  own  accoant.  you 
arethepronder  man  of  the  two.'  'But  mine,' 
replied  Johnioa inatantly,  'wasd^ciuiiv  pride.' 
Thii,  aa  Dr.  Adama  well  observed,  was  one  of 
thoae  happy  tuma  for  wbish  he  waa  ao  remark- 
ably ready. 

Johnaon  having  now  cTpIidtly  avowed  hia 
opinion  of  Lord  CheBterfiald,  did  not  refraia 
from  cxpreuing  hinvielf  concerning  that  noble 
man  with  poiolod  freedom;  'Thia  man,'  efdi 
be,  'I  thought  had  been  a  lord  among  wits 
but  1  find  he  ia  only  a  wit  among  lonlii' 
And  when  hia  Letters  to  hii  natural  sou  wen 
pnbliahed,  lie  observed  that  '  they  tcrn'h  th< 

ing-maater." 

The  ehaiacter  of  a  '  reipectahle  Hottentot,' 
in  Lord  ChcsterBeld'e  Letters,  baa  been  generally 
undentoodto  b«  meant  for  Johnson,  and  I  bavs 
no  doubt  that  it  waa.  But  I  remember,  when  tba 
Litenirf  Prajxrig  of  than  Icttera  waa  contei 
in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Dondaa.'  one  of  the  eonnael  for  tho 
propriatora,  read  thia  character  aa  an  eihihil 
of  Jobnaon.  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes, 
oneof  tbn  indaes.  maintained  with  some  warmth 
that  it  was  nut  intended  at  a  portrait  of  Johnson, 


iliractn-  of  CheslerilRM  seems  !• 
-tMtr  doaat  MMiiirfmM.  ini«-  no 

ot  Ads^cs  to  Lord  Ummtjoy), 


of  IncQlcaling  (Us  hue  pnctlue  of  disiiinalatlcii.  ai 
lecommsnillng,  with  diipropDrllonile  smJety.  a  ft 
pctiu]  stienllou  to  fiurDal   sleguee   ot   niumu 


mtala  miDy  good  r 


pts  of  conduct,  a 
a   life 


eotuldtnbls 

meat  of  one  who  uss  dci-endent  njion  his  lordtlilp"a 
protectlen.  It  bat  probably  been  ciceeded  in  bd  In- 
ilanc*  by  Ilia  most  cirmplaiy  parent ;  and  ihougb  I 

tinn  Ulwrrn  ixwtai  snd  lUicit  offspring,  which  Is. 
cffeol,  insulting  the  cini  ealabllthnient  of  our  count 
lo  Imk  DO  blgber,  I  cannot  betp  thinking  It  hiuas 
to  be  kindly  illfntlve  to  tboM  of  whose  ciiiteDce 
Live  In  any  wiy  been  Ihs  cansa.  Ur,  BunliDr 
cUuacter  has  been  unJusU)-  nprpMoted  ss  dlunei 
cally  D|i[K>i>ltii  to  what  Lord  Chutcrflcld  wUbHl  lilm 
to  lie.    He  hu  brai  eilIc-1  dull,  gress,  and  swkiii 

Ihat  court  ;  and  though  he  could  not  boasi  ot 
frata.ht  wu,  Inlmlli,  a  suuilile,  dvU,  wsU'behsveil 

'  Naw[17«£]<ine  of  His  Hnjnty'a  prin-ipal  Sem 
liiriu  of  Stale; —Bnewiu.  IiunJu  alterwanls  be- 
came Vucouat  KtlvUls. 
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but  of  a  late  noble  lord  distinguisbed  for  ab- 
strato  science.  I  bave  beard  Jobnson  bimself 
talk  of  the  cbaracter,  and  say  that  it  was  meant 
for  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  which  I  could  by 
no  meant  agree  ;  for  bis  lordship  bad  nothing 
of  that  violence  which  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  composition.  Finding  that  my  illustrious 
friend  could. bear  to  have  it  supposed  that  it 
might  be  meant  for  him,  I  saiil,  laughingly, 
that  there  was  one  trait  which  unquestionably 
did  not  belong  to  him  :  *  he  throws  his  meat 
anywhere  but  down  his  throat.'  *  Sir/  said  he, 
'  Lord  Chesterfield  never  saw  me  eat  iahis  life.* 
On  the  6th  of  March  came  out  Lord  Boling- 
broke*8  works,  published  by  Mr.  David  Mallet. 
The  wild  and  pernicious  ravings,  under  the 
name  of  *  Philosophy,*  which  were  thus  ushered 
into  the  world,  gave  great  offence  to  all  well- 
principled  men.  Johnson,  hearing  of  their 
tendency,  which  nobody  disputed,  was  roused 
with  a  just  indignation,  and  pronounced  this 
memorable  sentence  upon  the  noble  author  and 
his  editor:  'Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  a 
coward  :  a  scoundrel,  for  charging  a  blimderbuss 
against  religion  and  morality ;  a  coward,  because 
be  had  not  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself,  but 
left  half-a-crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman,  to 
draw  the  trigger  after  his  death !  *  Garrick, 
who,  I  can  attest  from  my  own  knowledge,  had 
his  mind  seasoned  with  pious  reverence,  and 
sincerely  disapproved  of  the  infidel  writings  of 
several,  whom  in  the  course  of  his  almost  uni- 
versal gay  intercourse  with  men  of  eminence 
he  treated  with  external  civility,  distinguished 
himself  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Pelham  having 
died  on  the  very  day  on  which  Lord  Boling- 
broke*8  works  came  out,  he  wrote  an  elegant  Ode 
on  his  death,  beginning, 

'Let  others  hail  the  rising  scm, 
I  bow  to  that  whose  coarse  is  run  ;* 

in  which  is  the  following  rtanea  : — 

'  The  same  sad  mom  to  Church  and  State 
(So  for  cor  sins  'twas  fixed  by  fate) 

A  double  stroke  was  given  ; 
Black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  North, 
St  John's  fell  genius  issued  forth. 

And  Pelhani's  fled  to  heaven.' 

Johnson  this  year  found  an  interval  of  leisure 
to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  the  libraries  there.     Of  this,  and 

j  of  many  interesting  circumstances  concerning 
him,  during  a  part  of  his   life  when  he  con- 

I  versed  but  little  with  the  world,  I  am  enabled 
to  give  a  particular  account,  by  the  liberal 
communications  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Thomas  War- 
ton,  wlio  obligingly  furnished  me  with  several 
of  our  common  friend's  letters,  which  he  illus- 
trated with  notes.  These  I  shall  insert  in  their 
proper  places. 

'to  the  REVXBKSO)  MR.  THOMAS  WABTOIT. 

•[London],  Ju/y  16, 1754. 
'  Sib,  —It  is  but  an  ill  return  for  the  book  with 


which  you  were  pleased  to  favour  me,'  to  hava 
delayed  my  thanks  for  it  till  now.  I  am  too 
apt  to  be  negligent,  but  I  can  never  deliberately 
show  my  disrespect  to  a  man  of  your  charaeter ; 
and  I  now  pay  you  a  very  honest  acknowledg- 
ment, for  the  advancement  of  the  literature  of 
our  native  country.  You  have  shown  to  all, 
who  shall  hereafter  attempt  the  study  of  our 
ancient  authors,  the  way  to  success,  by  direct- 
ing them  to  the  perusal  of  the  books  which  those 
authors  had  read.  Of  this  method,  Hughes,' 
and  men  much  greater  than  Hughes,  seem  never 
to  have  thought.  The  reason  why  the  anthora, 
which  are  yet  read,  of  the  sixteenth  centmy, 
are  so  little  understood,  is,  that  they  are  read 
alone ;  and  no  help  is  borrowed  from  those  who 
lived  with  them  or  before  them.  Some  part  of 
this  ignorance  I  hope  to  remove  by  my  book 
[his  Dictionary],  which  now  draws  towards  its 
end ;  but  which  I  cannot  finish  to  my  mind, 
without  visiting  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  which 
I  therefore  hope  to  see  in  a  fortnight.'  I  know 
not  how  long  I  shall  stay,  or  where  I  shall  lodge  ; 
but  shall  be  sure  to  look  for  you  at  my  arrival, 
and  we  shall  easily  settle  the  resl — I  am,  dsar 
sir,  your  most  obedient,  eta, 

'  Sam.  Johnbov.* 

Of  his  conversation  while  at  Oxford  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Warton  preserved  and  oommunioated 
to  me  the  following  memorial,  which,  tlioiigh 
not  written  with  all  the  care  and  atteatioii 
which  that  learned  and  elegant  writer  bestowed 
on  those  compositions  which  he  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  is  so  happily  expressed  in  aneasystyls^ 
that  I  should  injure  it  by  any  alteration : — 

'  AiVhen  Johnson  came  to  Oxford  in  1754,  tb* 
long  vacation  was  beginning,  and  most  people 
were  leaving  the  place.  This  was  the  first  time 
of  his  being  there  after  quitting  the  University. 
The  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  wished 
to  see  his  old  college,  Pembroke.  I  went  with 
him.  He  was  highly  pleased  to  find  all  the 
college  servants  which  he  had  left  there  still 
remaining,  particularly  a  very  old  butler ;  and 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  being  recof^iised 
by  them,  and  conversed  with  them  familiarly. 
He  waited  on  the  master,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who 
received  him  very  coldly.  Johnson  at  least 
expected  that  the  master  would  order  a  copy  of 
his  Dictionary,  now  near  publication ;  but  the 
master  did  not  choose  to  talk  on  the  subject, 
never  ai'ced  Johnson  to  dine,  nor  even  to  visit 
him,  while  he  stayed  at  Oxford.    After  we  had 


>  Obtervatlons  on  Spiruer'i  Fairp  Qwen,  the  flist 
edition  of  which  was  now  published.— Doswkul 
t  linghos  publiahod  an  edition  of  Spenser.— Wa»- 

TON. 

*  lie  came  to  Oxford  within  a  fortnight,  and  stayed 
about  Ave  weeks.  He  lodged  at  a  house  called  Kettel 
Hall,  near  Trinity  College.— Waktov.  Uut  dulng 
this  visit  at  Oxford  he  collected  nothing  Im  the 
Lhnries  for  his  Dictionary.— ItALosa. 
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left  the  lodgings,  Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Th&rt 
Uvet  X.  man,  who  livei  by  the  revennes  of  litcra- 
tmne,  and  will  not  move  a  finger  to  support  it. 
If  I  eome  to  live  at  Oxford,  I  shall  take  up  my 
abode  at  Trinity.**  We  then  called  on  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Meeke,  one  of  the  fellows,  and  of 
Johnson**  standing.  Here  was  a  most  cordial 
greeting  on  both  sides.  On  leaving  him,  John- 
son said,  "  I  used  to  think  Meeke  had  excellent 
parts,  when  we  were  boys  together  at  the  col- 
lege; but,  alasl 

'  Lost  in  a  oonvent's  solitary  gloom  1  * 

I  remember,  at  the  classical  lecture  in  the  Hall, 
I  oo«ild  not  bear  Meeke*s  superiority,  and  I  tried 
to  sit  as  &r  from  him  as  I  could,  that  I  might 
not  hear  himr construe.*' 

'As  we  were  leaving  the  college,  he  said, 
**  Here  I  translated  Pope's  Messiah,  Which  do 
yoa  think  is  the  best  line  in  it?— My  own 
fjaroarite  is, 

'  VaUU  artmaHeasfttndU  Saronica  nubes.* " 

I  told  him  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous  hexa- 
meter. I  did  not  tell  him  it  was  not  in  the 
Virgilian  style.  He  much  regretted  that  his 
jirwt  tutor  was  dead,  for  whom  he  seemed  to 
retain  the  greatest  regard.  He  said,  "I  once  had 
been  a  whole  morning  sliding  in  Otirist  Church 
meadowi,  and  missed  his  lecture  on  logic.  After 
<linner  be  sent  for  me  to  his  room.  I  expected 
a  aharp  rebuke  for  my  idleness,  and  went  with 
a  beating  heart.  When  we  were  seated,  he  told 
BM  be  bad  sent  for  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
with  him,  and  to  tell  me  he  was  not  angry  with 
me  for  missing  his  lecture.  This  was,  in  fact, 
»  most  severe  reprimand.  Some  more  of  the 
boys  were  then  sent  for,  and  we  spent  a  v«ry 
plsasaat  afternoon.**  Besides  Mr.  Meeke,  there 
wma  only  one  other  fellow  of  Pembroke  now 
reeident :  from  both  of  whom  Johnson  received 
the  greatest  civilities  during  this  visit,  and  they 
pressed  him  very  much  to  have  a  room  in  the 
eollege. 

*  In  the  eonrse  of  this  visit  (1764),  Johnson  and 
I  walked  three  or  four  times  to  EUsfield,  a  vil- 
lage beautifully  situated  about  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  to  see  Mr.  Wise,  Badclivian  librarian, 
with  whom  Johnson  was  much  pleased.  At  this 
^aee  Mr.  Wise  had  fitted  up  a  house  and  gar- 
dens in  a  singular  manner,  but  with  great 
taste.  Here  was  an  excellent  library,  particu- 
larly a  valuable  collection  of  books  in  Northern 
Utcratore,  with  which  Johnson  was  often  very 
busy.  One  day  Mr.  Wise  read  to  us  a  disserta- 
tion which  be  was  preparing  for  the  press, 
intiUcdy  A  History  aiii  Chronology  of  the 
FtUmlous  Ago,  Some  old  divinities  of  Thrace, 
rdeted  to  the  Titans,  and  called  the  Cabiri, 
made  a  very  important  part  of  the  theory  of 
this  piece ;  and  in  conversation  afterwards,  Mr. 
Wise  talked  much  of  his  Cabiri  As  we  re- 
turned to  Oxford  in  the  evening,  I  outwalked 
Johnson,  and  be  cried  out  Suifiamtna^  a  Latin 
weed,  which  came  from  bis  month  with  peculiar 


grace,  and  was  as  much  as  to  say,  Put  on  your 
drag-chain.  Before  we  got  home  I  again  walked 
too  fast  for  him ;  and  he  now  cried  out,  "  Why, 
you  walk  as  if  you  were  pursued  by  all  the 
Cabiri  in  a  body.**  In  an  evening  we  frequently 
took  long  walks  from  Oxford  into  the  country, 
returning  to  supper.  Once,  in  our  way  home, 
wo  viewed  the  ruins  of  the  abbeys  of  Oscney 
and  Rewley,  near  Oxford.  After  at  least  half 
an  hour's  silence,  Johnson  said,  **  I  viewed  them 
with  indignation !  **  We  had  then  a  long  con- 
versation on  Gothic  buildings ;  and  in  talking  of 
the  form  of  old  halls,  he  said,  ''In  these  haUs, 
the  fiore-place  was  anciently  always  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  till  the  Whigs  removed  it  on  one 
side.**  About  this  time  there  had  been  an  exe- 
cution t>f  two  or  three  criminals  at  Oxford,  on  a 
Monday.  Soon  afterwards,  one  day  at  dinner, 
I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Swinton,  the  chaplain  of 
the  gaol,  and  also  a  frequent  preacher  before  the 
University,  a  learned  man,  but  often  thought- 
less and  absent,  preached  the  condemnation 
sermon  on  repentance,  before  the  convicts,  on 
the  preceding  day,  Sunday;  and  that  in  the 
close  he  told  his  audience  that  he  should  give 
them  the  remainder  of  what  he  had  to  say  on 
the  subject  the  next  Lord's  day.  Upon  which, 
one  of  our  company,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  by  way  of  offering 
an  apology  for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravely  remarked 
that  he  had  probably  preached  the  same  sermon 
before  the  University :  "Yes,  sir,**  says  Johnson, 
"  but  the  University  were  not  to  be  hanged  the 
next  morning.'* 

'  I  forgot  to  observe  before,  that  when  he  left 
Mr.  Meeke  (as  I  have  told  above),  he  added, 
''About  the  same  time  of  life,  Meeke  was  left 
behind  at  Oxford  to  feed  on  a  Fellowship,  and 
I  went  to  London  to  get  my  living :  now,  sir, 
see  the  difference  of  our  literary  characters  I  **  * 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Dr  John- 
son to  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Lincoln  College,  after- 
wards Sir  Bobert  Chambers,  one  of  the  judges 
in  India :' — 

'TO  MB.  OHAMBEBS,  01  LINCOLN  COLLEGE. 

*  Nin,  21, 1764. 

'  Dear  Sir,— The  commission  which  I  delayed 
to  trouble  you  with  at  your  departure,  I  am  now 
obliged  to  send  you ;  and  beg  that  you  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  carry  it  to  Mr.  Warton,  of  Trinity, 
to  whom  I  should  have  written  immediately, 
but  that  I  know  not  if  he  be  yet  come  back  to 
Oxford. 

'  In  the  Catalogue  ef  M8&  of  Or.  Brit,  see 
vol.  i  page  18,  M68.  BodL  BTarttrium  xv. 
martyrum  sub  JMliano,  auctore  Theophylacto. 

'  It  is  detdred  that  Mr.  Warton  will  inquire, 
and  send  word,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  tran- 
scribing this  manuscript. 

>  Comraanicated  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Wsr^ 
'ton,  who  had  the  original— Boswklu 
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♦VoL  iL  p.  32.  Num.  1022.  58.  Coll.  Nov.— 
Commtniaria  in  Acta  ApostoL— Comment,  in 
Stptem  EpUtola*  Catholicca. 

*  He  \B  desired  to  tell  what  \a  the  age  of  each 
of  these  manuBcripts,  and  what  it  will  coat  to 
have  a  transcript  of  the  two  first  pages  of 
each. 

*  If  Mr.  Warton  be  not  in  Oxford,  yon  may 
try  if  yoa  can  got  it  done  by  anybody  else ;  or 
stay  till  he  comes,  according  to  your  conveni- 
ence.    It  is  for  an  Italian  liUrato, 

*  The  answer  is  to  be  directed  to  hia  Excel- 
lency Mr.  Zon,  Venetian  Resident,  Soho  Square. 

'  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  do  not  regret  the 
change  of  London  fur  Oxford.  Mr.  Baretti  is 
well,  and  Miss  Williams ;  *  and  wo  shall  bo  glad 
to  hear  from  you,  whenever  you  shall  be  so  kind 
as  to  write  to,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which,  it  has 
been  observed,  could  not  be  obtained  for  him  at 
an  early  period  of  his  Ufe,  was  now  considered 
as  an  honour  of  considerable  importance,  in 
order  to  grace  the  title-i>age  of  his  Dictionary ; 
and  his  character  in  the  literary  world  being  by 
this  time  deservedly  high,  his  frienda  thought 
that,  if  proper  exertions  were  made,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  would  pay  him  the  compli- 
ment. 

'to  the  BXVEBEND  MB.  THOMAS  WABTON. 

•  Nov.  28, 1754. 
'  Dear  Sir,— I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
and  to  Mr.  Wise  for  the  uncommon  care 
which  you  have  taken  of  my  interest;'  if 
you  can  accomplish  your  kind  design,  I  shall 
certainly  take  me  a  little  habitation  among 
you. 

>  I  presume  she  wa9  a  relation  of  Mr.  Zarhariah 
WilliaiiiH,  who  died  in  his  eighty-third  year,  July  12, 
17.''>5.  ^Vhcn  Dr.  Jolin^n  was  with  mc  at  Oxford  in 
1766,  he  gave  to  the  B^j^llcian  Librniy  a  thin  quarto  ot 
twonty-oDtt  iiagrs,  a  work  in  Italian,  with  an  English 
tran-il^itiou  on  the  opiwiiiite  pa;;o.  The  EnsHdh  title- 
y.v^p,  is  tliis :  An  arcf,'int  of  an  AUemjH  to  ascertain  the 
L'-ngitutfe  at  S^a,  by  on  rjtict  Variation  oj  the  AlagnetU 
C'lZ  SerdU.,  etc  By  Zuchariah  Williams.  London, 
print^-d  T^r  Di>-l5ley,  IT'tH.  The  En;;li!th  translation, 
Irum  the  stnmgcst  internal  markt,  is  uuqoestionably 
the  work  of  Johnson.  In  a  blank  h-Af,  Jolmson  has 
written  the  age  and  time  ot  death  of  the  author  Z. 
Willi:ini.4.  as  I  havu  said  above.  On  another  blank  leal 
l>  justeii  a  i»ari;jjaph  from  a  ncw«*pap«rr.  of  the  doath 
ami  ch:Lr.ict<r of  Willinms,  wliirh  is  I'l.iinly  written  by 
JuliUHon.  He  w.iH  wry  anxious  about  placing  this 
boi»k  in  the  Ik>11'.ian  ;  and,  for  fear  of  any  oniittsion  or 
uii>tak>\  he  ent'.nNi,  in  the  great  Cntnlogue,  the  title- 
IM^i'  of  it  with  his  own  hand. — Warton. 

In  thit  8tat«mtrnt  there  is  a  slight  mistake.  Tlie 
English  arcnunt,  which  was  writtrn  by  Johnson,  was 
the  ori'jinul:  the  Italian  was  a  tramlatiun,  done  by 

liin'tti. — >l  ALONE. 

*  In  piiH-nrini;  him  the  dofn^  of  Master  of  Arts  by 
di]>loiua  at  Oifuid.— Waiiton. 


*The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr.  Wise,>  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  I  ahall  send 
him  a  Finnick  Dictionary,  the  only  copy,  per- 
haps, in  England,  which  was  presented  ma 
by  a  learned  Swede ;  but  I  keep  it  back,  that 
it  may  make  a  set  of  my  own  booki  of  the  new 
edition,  with  which  I  shall  accompany  it,  more 
welcome.  You  will  assure  him  of  my  girati- 
tude. 

*Poor  dear  Collins!'  Would  a  letter  give 
him  any  pleasure  ?    I  have  a  mind  to  write. 

'  I  am  glad  of  your  hindrance  in  your  Spen- 
serian design,'  yet  I  would  not  have  it  delayed. 
Three  hours  a  day  stolen  from  sleep  and  amnae- 
ment  will  produee  it.  Let  a  Servitour*  tran- 
scribe the  quotations,  and  interleave  them  with 

>  lAtely  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  at  this  time 
Radclivlan  librarian  at  Oxlord.  He  was  a  nun  of  veiy 
considerable  learning,  and  eminently  skilled  in  Boman 
and  Anglo-Saion  antiquities.    He  died  in  1767.— Wan- 

TOH. 

'  Collins  (the  poet)  was  at  this  time  at  Oxford^  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Warton,  but  labouring  under  the  moat 
deplorable  languor  of  body  and  dejection  of  mind.— 
Warton. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  written  soma 
months  belore  (March  8,  176i>,  Dr.  Johnson  thus 
speaks  ot  Collins : — 

'  But  bow  little  can  we  ventoie  to  exult  in  any  in- 
tellectual powers  or  literary  attainments,  when  we  con- 
sider the  condition  of  poor  Collins  I  I  knew  him  a  few 
years  ago  ftill  ot  hopes,  and  fUll  of  projects,  vened  in 
many  languages,  high  In  fancy,  and  strong  in  letcntioiL 
This  busy  and  forcible  mind  is  now  under  the  govcn- 
ment  ot  those  who  lately  could  not  have  been  able  to 
comjirehend  the  least  and  most  narrow  ot  his  designs 
What  do  you  hear  of  him  7  Are  there  hopes  of  his  re^ 
covery  7  or  Is  he  to  pass  the  n^mainder  of  his  Ufe  In 
miser}'  and  degradation  ?  perhaps  with  oonplete  eon- 
sciouiiiness  of  his  calamity.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  (Dec 
24, 17^4),  he  thus  feelingly  alludes  to  their  unfoftonate 
firien<l : — 

'  Pitor  dear  Collins  I  Let  me  know  whether  joa 
think  it  would  give  him  pleasure  if  I  should  write  to 
him.  I  have  often  been  nair  his  state,  and  thfrffors 
have  it  in  groat  commiseration.' 

Again,  April  9, 17WJ  :— 

'  What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins  f  I  wrote  Mm 
a  letter  which  ho  never  nnswennL  I  suppose  writing 
is  very  troublesome  to  him.  That  man  is  no  oommoa 
loss.  The  moralists  all  talk  of  the  uncertainty  of  for- 
tune, and  the  transitoiiness  ot  beauty ;  but  it  Is  yet 
more  dreadful  to  consider  that  the  powers  ot  the  mind 
are  equally  liable  to  change,  that  understan<11iig  may 
make  its  appearance  and  deport,  that  it  nuy  Uaae  and 
expire.' 

See  Biographtcal  Afrmoirf  o,  thf  Jievtrtnd  Dr,  JiosqA 
tt'artcn,  by  the  Reverend  John  Wool,  A.M.,  4lo,  1£<M. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  was  the  son  of  a  hatter  at 
Chichester,  was  bom  Dccmiltrr  25, 17S0,  and  was  re* 
IcxM^l  from  thn  dismal  state  here  so  pathetically 
described,  in  17o6.— Malonb. 

*  Of  publishing  a  tohime  of  observations  on  the 
bext  of  Si»en!ier's  worka  It  was  hlndened  hj  my 
taking  pupils  in  this  college.— Warton. 

*  Young  btudcnts  of  the  lowest  rank  at  Oxford  an 
so  called.— WanTOX. 
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rafereneei,  to  MTe  time.  This  will  shorten  the 
work,  and  leiMii  the  f atigae. 

'Can  I  do  anything  to  promoting  the  di- 
ploma ?  I  wonld  not  be  wanting  to  co-operate 
with  jonr  kindness ;  of  which,  whatever  be  the 
cffoot,  I  shall  be,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  etc. , 

'  Sam.  Johnson.* 

10  THE  SAME. 

*  Dec,  21, 1764. 

'Dear  Sib, — I  am  extremely  sensible  oi  the 
f aroor  done  me,  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and  younelf . 
The  book  [the  Dictionary]  cannot,  I  think,  h^ 
printed  in  leas  than  six  weeks,  nor  probably  so 
■ooQ ;  and  I  will  keep  back  the  title-page  for 
■ndi  an*  insertion  as  yon  seem  to  promise  me. 
Be  ideaaed  to  let  me  know  what  money  I  shall 
■end  yon  for  bearing  the  expense  of  the  affair ; 
and  I  wiU  take  care  that  you  may  have  it  ready 
at  your  hand. 

*  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter  from  your 
brother,  with  some  account  of  poor  Collins,  for 
whom  I  am  much  concerned.  I  have  a  notion, 
that  by  very  great  temperance,  or  more  properly 
abstinence,  he  may  yet  recover. 

*  There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin  book  of 
poems  by  Barclay,  called  2%e  Ship  of  Foots  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  are  a  number  of  Eglogues, — so 
be  writes  it,  from  Egioga, — which  are  probably 
the  first  in  our  language.  If  you  cannot  find 
the  book,  I  will  get  Mr.  Dodsley  to  send  it 
yo<n. 

'  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proceeds.'  I  have 
mentioned  it  to  none  of  my  friends,  for  fear  of 
being  laughed  at  for  my  disappointment. 

'Yon  know  poor  libr.  Dodsley  has  lost  lus 
wife ;  I  believe  he  is  much  affected.  I  hope  he 
will  not  suffer  so  much  as  I  yet  suff  d  for  the 
loss  of  mine. 

I  have  ever  since  seemed  to  myself  broken  off 
from  mankind  ;  a  kind  of  solitary  wanderer  in 
the  wild  of  life,  without  any  direction,  or  fixed 
point  of  view ;  a  gloomy  gaser  on  the  world  to 
which  I  have  little  relation.  Yet  I  would  en- 
deavour, by  the  help  of  you  and  your  brother, 
to  supply  the  want  of  closer  union  by  friendship ; 
and  hope  to  have  long  the  pleasure  of  being, 
dear  air,  most  affectiunately  yours, 

'Sam.  Johnson.* 

In  171S5we  behold  him  to  great  advantage: 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred  upon 
him,  his  Dictionary  published,  his  correspond- 
ence animated,  his  benevolence  exercised. 


I  Of  the  degree  at  Oxford.— Wartoit. 

*  This  Tcne  Is  taken  from  the  long  lost  BelUrojihon, 
a  tntgedy  bj  Euripides.  It  is  preserved  by  Suidas  in 
his  Lezteon,  eoe.  0*fm,  IL  p.  666,  where  the  reading 
i«  in^k  fw  nrtplaft*.— Rev.  C  BUKSMY, 


TO  THE  REVEREND  ME.  THOMAS  WABTON. 

*  Feb,  1, 1755. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  wrote  to  you  some  weeks  ago, 
but  believe  did  not  direct  accurately,  and  there- 
fore know  not  whether  you  had  my  letter.  I 
would  likewise  write  to  your  brother,  but  know 
not  where  to  find  him.  I  now  begin  to  see  land, 
after  having  wandered,  according  to  Air.  War- 
burton's  plirase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  Wliat 
reception  I  shall  meet  with  I  know  not,  on  the 
shore ; — ^whether  the  sound  of  beUs  and  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  which  Ariosto  talks  of 
in  his  last  Canto,  or  a  general  murmur  of  dis- 
like, I  know  not ; — whether  I  shall  find  upon 
the  coast  a  Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Poly- 
pheme  that  will  resist.  But  if  Polypbomc  comes, 
have  at  his  eye.  I  hope,  however,  the  critics 
will  let  me  be  at  peace ;  for,  though  I  do  not 
much  fear  their  skill  and  strength,  I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  myself,  and  would  not  willingly  feel 
so  much  ill-will  in  my  bosom  as  literary  quar- 
rels are  apt  to  excite. 

*  Mr.  Baretti  is  about  a  work,  for  which  he  ib 
in  great  want  of  Crescimbeni,  which  you  may 
have  again  when  you  plcatse. 

'  There  is  nothing  considerable  done  or  doing 
among  us  hero.  We  are  not  perhaps  as  inno- 
cent as  villagers,  but  most  of  us  seem  to  be  as 
idle.  I  hope,  however,  you  are  busy,  and  should 
bo  glad  to  know  what  you  are  doing.— I  am, 
dearest  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.* 

TO  the  same. 

•  Feb,  4, 1755. 

*  I  received  your  letter  this  day  with  great 
sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been  done  me,^  for 
which  I  return  my  most  sincere  thanks,  and  en- 
treat you  to  pay  to  Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  I 
ought  to  make  for  so  much  kindness  so  little 
deserved. 

*  I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and  afterwards 
wrote  to  him,  but  know  not  whether  he  had 
either  the  book  or  letter.  Be  so  good  as  to  con- 
trive to  inquire. 

*  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton  tell 
me  nothing  of  himself?  Where  hangs  the  new 
volume  ?'  Can  I  help  ?  Let  not  the  past  labour 
be  lost  for  want  of  a  little  more,  but  snatch 
what  time  you  can  from  the  hall,  and  the  pupils, 
and  the  coffeehouse,  and  the  parks,  and  com- 
plete your  design. — I  am,  dear  sir,  etc., 

*  Sam.  Johnson.* 

to  the  same. 

•  Feb.  13, 1755. 

*  Dear  Sir,— I  had  a  letter  last  week  from 
Mr.  Wise,  but  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  you, 

'  His  degree  had  now  psAsed.  according  to  the  usual 
form,  the  suffrsges  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  but  was 
not  yut  finally  granted  by  the  University.  It  wss 
carried  without  a  ningle  dissentient  voicc-^WaaTOK. 

2  On  Spenser.— Warton. 
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nor  know  in  what  state  my  affair'  stands,  of 
wliich  I  beg  yon  to  inform  me,  if  you  can,  by 
the  return  of  the  post. 

'  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word  that  he  has  not 
had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which  I  sent  some 
time  ago ;  and  if  he  has  it  not,  you  must  in- 
quire after  it.  However,  do  not  let  your  letter 
stay  for  that 

'  Your  brother,  who  is  a  better  correspondent 
than  you,  and  not  much  better,  sends  me  word 
that  your  pupils  keep  you  in  college ;  but  do 
they  lEeep  you  from  writing  too  ?  Let  them,  at 
least,  give  you  time  to  write  to,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate,  etc.,        '  Sax.  Johnson.' 

TO  THE  SAME. 

•  Ftl.  1755. 
'  DSAB  Sib, — Dr.  King'  waj  with  me  a  few 
minutes  before  your  letter:  this,  however,  is 
t}ie  first  instance  in  which  your  kind  intentions 
to  me  have  ever  been  frustrated.'  I  have  now 
the  full  effect  of  your  care  and  benevolence,  and 
am  far  from  thinking  it  a  slight  honour  or  a 
small  advantage,  since  it  will  put  the  enjoy- 
ment of  your  conversation  more  frequently  in 
the  power  of,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
affectionate  '  Sam.  Johnson. 

*  P.5. — I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,*  which  you  will  read ;  and  if  you 
like  it,  seal  and  give  him.' 

As  the  public  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  see 
the  whole  progress  of  this  well-earned  academi- 
cal honour,  I  shall  insert  the  Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford's letter  to  the  University,*  the  diploma, 
and  Johnson's  letter  of  thanks  to  tho  Vice- 
chancellor  : — 

*  To  THE  Reverend  Dr.  Hcddespoed,  Vict- 
Chancdlor  of  the  Univtrsity  of  Oxford^  to  he 
communicated  to  the  Heads  of  Houtes,  and 
proposed  in  Convocation. 

*  Grosvenob  Street,  Fdb.  4, 1755. 

*  BIr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen,— 
Iklr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  formerly  of 
Pembroke  College,  having  very  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  Essays,  excellently  calculated  to  form  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  in  which  the  cause 
of  religion  antl  morality  is  everywhere  main- 
tained by  the  strongest  powers  of  argument  and 
language  ;  and  who  shortly  intends  to  publish  a 

*  Of  the  il'^grt-o. — WxRToy. 

<  I'linripal  of  Saint  .Mary  Hall  at  Oxford.  He 
brou<;ht  with  him  the  dipluma  from  Ozfurd.-~WAa- 

TON. 

*  I  suppose  Johnson  neaas  that  my  Hnd  iniention 
of  bfing  tho  jCrrt  to  give  him  ths  good  news  of  the 
dcpree  U'in;;  Krantc«l  wm  fnutroUtd,  becaoso  Dr.  King 
bfjught  it  before  mj  intelligence  arrived.— WAaroi*. 

«  Dr.  Uuddetfuni.  I*re«ident  of  Trinity  CoUege.-> 

*  FJctracted  ftrom  ths  GoaT0caU<«  Rsgister,  Ox- 
ford.—liodwau. 


Dictionary  of  the  English  Tongue,  formed  on  a 
new  plan,  and  executed  with  the  greatest  labour 
and  judgment :  I  persuade  myself  that  I  shall 
act  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  tiie  whole 
University,  in  desiring  that  it  may  be  propoted 
in  Convocation  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  diploma,  to  which  I  readily 
give  my  consent,  and  am,  Mr.  Vioe-Chancellor 
and  Gentlemen,  your  affectionate  friend  and 
servant,  '  Abran.* 

Term.  S*««.    «-.,„^„^  *,*«,««,  t^»»»^» 
HilariL         diploma  maoistbi  johmbov. 

1755. 

'  CANCELLARIUS,  Maautri  H  SckoUxm 
Uuivertitatis  Oxonientit  omnibus  ad  guos  hoc 
presens  scriptum  pervencrU^  salutem  in  Domim 
sempitemam, 

*  Cum  eum  in  finem  ffradus  academiei  d  iMh 
ioribus  nostris  instituti  fuerint,  %U  viri  isiffaJto 
et  doctrind  prcestcuUes  titulis  quoque  praier  cat- 
teros  insiffnirentur ;  ciimque  vir  doctiuimMM 
Samuel  Johnson  i  Collegio  Ptmbroehienai, 
scriptis  suis  popxdarium  mores  tfi/ormantidics 
dudum  literato  orbi  innotuerit;  quin  et  lingua 
patrice  turn  omandcs  turn  stabUiendcB  {Lexicon 
scilicet  Anglicanum  summo  studio,  nanmo  d  m 
judicio  congestumpropediem  editurus)  etiam  mmc 
lUilissitnam  impendat  operam ;  Nos  igitur  Cam- 
cellarius,  Magistrif  et  Schotares,  asUedicti,  mi 
virum  de  Uteris  humanioribus  optimi  «imhi» 
diutius  inhonoratum  prcrtereamus,  in  soUnni 
Conrocatione  Doctorum,  Magistrorum^  Jtegen- 
tium,  et  non  Hegentium,  decimo  die 
Februarii  Anno  J>omini  MiUesimo  Septii 
tesimo  Quinquagesimo  quinto  habitd,  pre^ahsm 
virum  Samuelem  Johnson  {conspirantibui  osa- 
nium  suffragiis)  Magistrum  in  Artibus  rvaiui- 
ciavimus  et  constituimus ;  eumque,  virtute  pro- 
sentis  diplomatis,  singulis  juribus  pririlogii»  tt 
honoribus  ad  istum  gradum  qudqud  pertinen- 
tibusfrui  et  gaudere  jussimus. 

'  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum 
tatis  Oxoniensis  prtuentibus  apponi  feeimut, 

*  IkUum  in  Domo  nostra  Con- 

mcationis  die  *2ff*  Mensis 
Feb,  Anno  Dom.  prcedicto, 

*  Diploma  supra  scriptum  per 
tectum  eratf  et  ex  decrtto  venerabilis  Domi^ 
muni  Universitatis  sigillo  munitum,*^ 

'  LoNDiNi,  4/0  CoL  Mart  175S. 

*  ViRO  ReVERENDO— HUDDESFORD,  S.T.P. 

'  Univcrsitatis   Oxoniensis   Vice-CancellBiio 

'Dignissimo,S.P.D. 

Sam.  Johnson.' 

'INGRATUS  plani  et  tibi  et  mUU  videtar, 

nisi  quanio  me  gaudio  ajfecerint,  quos  nuper 

1  The  original  is  in  my  possession.— Boswklu 
s  The  suiK>r«crlption  of  this  letter  was  not  quits 
correct  in  tho  early  editions  of  this  work.    It  is  hers 
given  frxnn  Dr.  Johnson's  originsl  letter,  new  beftm 
msL— MALomL 
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\iki  kcmcret  (fe,  credo,  auetcre),  decrevit  Sena- 
tmM  Academieutf  literarumf  quo  tamen  nihU 
imrkUf  oficio,  tignifi4xm;  ingratui  eUam,  nisi 
comiiaienn,  qud  vir  eximiut^  mihi  vestri  Ustinuh 
mimm  amori»  in  manua  tradidU,  agnoscam  et 
tawiem.  Si  quid  est,  undi  rei  tarn  grata  accedat 
ffratiOf  hoe  ipso  magis  mihiptaeet,  quod  eo  temr 
port  in  ordines  AeadenUcos  denud  cooptatus  sim, 
quo  tuam  ifnminuere  (tuctoritatem,  fuTnamque 
Oxonii  Utdere,  omnUms  modis  conantur  homines 
fft^ri,  nee  tamen  acuti:  quibus  ego,  prout  viro 
umbnUieo  lieuit,  semper  restiti,  semper  resti- 
turns.  Qui  enim,  inter  has  rerum  procelkts,  vel 
Ubi  vei  Aeademice  defverit,  ilium  virtuti  et  Uteris, 
tOique  etpotteris,  deifuturum  existimo.     Vale,* 

'  TO  THB  BSV1BK5D  MS.  THOICAS  WABTON. 

•  March  20, 1755. 

*  Dear  Sib, — ^After  I  received  my  diploma,  I 
wrote  joa  u  letter  of  thanks,  with  a  letter  to 
the  Vioe-ChanoeUor,  and  tent  another  to  Mr. 
WiM ;  hoi  have  heard  from  nobody  since,  and 
hegm  to  think  myself  forgotten.  It  is  true  I 
sent  you  a  double  letter,  and  you  may  fear  an 
txpensive  correspondent ;  but  I  would  hare 
taken  it  kindly  if  you  had  returned  it  treble ; 
sad  what  is  a  doable  letter  to  a  petty  king,  that, 
laving /eUowsiUp  and  fines,  can  sleep  without  a 
modus  in  his  headn 

*  Dear  Mr.  Warton,  let  me  hear  from  you, 
lad  teU  me  something,  I  care  not  what,  so  I 
bear  it  hot  from  you.  Something  I  will  tell 
yoQ.  I  hope  to  see  my  Dictionary  bound  and 
lettsed  next  week—wutd  mole  superbus.  And 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  come  to  Oxford  at  Easter, 
^  you  will  not  invite  me.  Shall  I  come  \m- 
brited,  or  stay  here  where  nobody,  perhaps, 
vwildmiasmeif  Iwent?  A  hard  choice  I  But 
■eh  is  the  world  to,  dear  sir,  yours,  etc. , 

'  Sam.  J0H17S0N.' 


TO  THB  SAME. 

•  March  25, 1755. 
'DiAB  Sib, — ^Though  not  to  write,  when  a 
Bill  can  write  so  well,  is  an  otfence  sufficiently 
liciBoos,  yet  I  shall  pass  it  by.  I  am  very  glad 
tbtt  the  Yioe-Chanoellor  was  pleased  with  my 
Bote.  I  shall  impatiently  expect  you  at  London, 
t&at  we  may  consider  what  to  do  next.  I  in- 
^sod  in  the  winter  to  open  a  Bibliothdque,  and 
KMDembflr  that  you  are  to  subscribe  a  sheet  a 
jmr:  let  us  try,  likewise,  if  we  cannot  pcr- 
nade  your  brother  to  subscribe  another.  My 
book  is  now  coming  in  luminis  oras.  What  will 
be  its  fat«  I  know  not,  nor  think  much,  because 
thinking  is  to  no  pnrpose.    It  must  stand  the 

>  We  may  conceive  what  a  high  gratification  it  must 
hKff  been  to  Johnson  to  receive  his  diploma  from  the 
kmds  of  the  great  Dr.  King,  whose  principles  were  so 
eoDgodal  with  his  own.— Boswkll. 

'  The  words  in  italics  are  allnsions  to  passages  in 
lb.  Warton's  poem,  called  The  Progrtn  of  Discontent, 
hMtf  palilislied.^WAftTOR. 


censure  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small, — of 
those  that  understand  it,  and  that  understand  it 
not.  But  in  all  this  I  suffer  not  alone.  Every 
writer  has  the  same  difficulties,  and  perhaps 
every  writer  talks  of  them  more  than  he  thinks. 

*  You  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  compli- 
ments to  all  my  friends;  and  be  so  kind,  at 
every  idle  hour,  as  to  remember,  dear  sir,  yours, 
etc.  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  this  scheme  of  a 
JBibliothique  was  a  serious  one;  for,  upon  his 
visiting  him  one  day,  he  foimd  his  parlour  floor 
covered  with  parcels  of  foreign  and  English  lite- 
rary journals,  and  he  told  Dr.  Adams  he  meant 
to  undertake  a  Keview.  'How,  sir,'  said  Dr. 
Adams,  'can  you  think  of  doing  it  idone?  All 
branches  of  knowledge  must  be  considered  in 
it.  Do  you  know  mathematics  ?  Do  you  know 
natural  history?*  Johnson  answered,  'Why, 
sir,  I  must  do  as  weU  as  I  can.  My  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  give  tny  countrymen  a  view  of  what 
is  doing  in  literature  upon  the  Continent ;  and 
I  shall  have,  in  a  good  measure,  the  choice  of 
my  subject,  for  I  shall  select  such  books  as  I 
best  understand.'  Dr.  Adams  suggested,  that 
as  Dr.  Maty  had  just  then  finished  his  Biblio- 
thitque  Britannique,  which  was  a  well-executed 
work,  giving  foreigners  an  account  of  British 
publications,  he  might,  with  great  advantage, 
assume  him  as  an  assistant.  *  He,*  said  John- 
son, '  the  little  black  dog  !  I*d  throw  him 
into  the  Thames.'  The  scheme,  however,  was 
dropped. 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum  books  I  find 
the  following  hints  for  his  intended  Beview  or 
Literary  Journal : — '  The  Annals  of  Literature : 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  Imitate  Le  Clerc, 
Bayle,  Barberac  Infelicity  of  journals  in  £ng- 
land.  "Works  of  the  Learned."  We  cannct 
take  in  alL  Sometimes  copy  from  foreign  jouj- 
nalists.    Always  telL' 

*  TO  DB.  BIRCH. 

*  March  29,  1755. 
'  Sib, — ^I  have  sent  some  parts  of  my  Dic- 
tionary, such  as  were  at  hand,  for  your  inspec- 
tion. The  favour  which  I  beg  is,  that  if  you  do 
not  like  them,  you  will  say  nothing. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  to  mb.  samuel  johnson. 
*  Norfolk  Street,  AprU2Z,  1755. 

*  Sir, — The  part  of  your  Dictionary  which  you 
have  favoured  me  with  the  sight  of  has  given  me 
such  an  idea  of  the  whole,  that  I  most  sincerely 
congratulate  the  public  upon  the  acquisition  of 
a  work  long  wanted,  and  now  executed  with  an 
industry,  accuracy,  and  judgment  equal  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.*  You  might,  per- 
haps, have  chosen  one  in  which  your  genius 
would  have  appeared  to  more  advantage,  but 
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you  conld  not  have  fixed  upon  any  other  in 
which  your  labours  would  have  done  nioh  sub- 
stantial service  to  the  present  age  and  to  pos- 
terity. I  am  glad  that  your  health  has  supported 
the  application  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
so  vast  a  task,  and  can  undertake  to  promise 
you  as  one  (though,  perhaps,  the  only)  reward 
of  it,  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  every  well- 
wisher  to  the  honour  of  the  English  language. 
— I  am,  with  the  greatest  regard,  sir,  your  most 
faithful  and  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'  Tuo.  BlBCIL' 

Air.  Charles  Bnmey,  who  has  since  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  science  of 
music,  and  obtained  a  Doctor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  had  been  driven 
from  the  capital  by  bad  health,  and  was  now 
residing  at  Lynne  Regis  in  Norfolk.  He  had 
been  so  much  delighted  with  Johnson's  i2am- 
UcTy  and  the  plan  of  his  Dictionary,  that  when 
the  great  work  was  announced  in  the  nevrs- 
I>apcrs  as  nearly  finished,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  begging  to  be  informed  when  and  in 
what  manner  his  Dictionary  would  be  pub- 
lished,— entreating,  if  it  should  bo  by  subscrip- 
tion, or  he  should  have  any  books  at  his  own 
disposal,  to  bo  favoured  with  six  copies  for 
himself  and  friends. 

In  answer  to  this  application,  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  the  following  letter,  of  which  (to  use  Mr. 
Bumey's  own  words),  *  if  it  be  remembered  that 
it  was  written  to  an  obscure  young  man,  who 
at  this  time  had  not  much  distinguished  him- 
self even  in  his  own  profession,  but  whose  name 
cituld  never  have  reached  the  author  of  the  Bam- 
lAcTy  the  politeness  and  urbanity  may  be  opposed 
to  some  of  the  stories  whicli  have  been  lately 
circulated  of  Dr.  Johnson's  natural  rudeness 
and  ferocity.' 

*  TO  UB.  BURNET,  IN  LYNNE  REGIS,  NORFOLK. 

*  GouGH  Square,  Fleet  Street, 
•  April  8,  1755. 

*  Sir,— If  you  imagine  that  by  delaying  my 
answer  I  intended  to  show  any  neglect  of  the 
notice  with  which  you  have  favoured  me,  you 
will  neither  think  justly  of  yourself  nor  of  me. 
Your  civilities  were  offered  with  too  much  ele- 
gance not  to  engage  attention ;  and  I  have  too 
much  pleasure  in  pleasing  men  like  you,  not 
tt>  feel  very  sensibly  the  distinction  which  you 
have  bestowed  uiK>n  me. 

'  Few  consci|uences  of  my  endeavours  to  please 
or  to  benefit  mankind  have  delighted  me  more 
than  your  friendship  thus  voluntarily  offered, 
wliich,  now  I  have  it,  I  hope  to  keep,  because  I 
ho)M;  to  continue  to  deserve  it. 

*  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of  for  my- 
self, but  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  direct  your 
friends  to  Mr.  Do<lsley,  because  it  was  by  his 
recommendation  that  I  was  employed  in  the 
work. 


'  When  yon  have  leisure  to  think  agiin  upon 
me,  let  me  be  favoured  with  another  letter,  and 
another  yet,  when  you  have  looked  into  my 
Dictionary.  If  you  find  faults,  I  ihall  endes- 
vour  to  mend  them ;  if  you  find  none,  I  shall 
think  you  blinded  by  kind  partiality;  but  to 
have  made  you  partial  in  his  favour  will  very 
much  gratify  the  ambition  of,  sir,  your  mort 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  JoHiraoar.' 

Mr.  Andrew  ^lillar,  bookseller  in  the  CKraad, 
took  the  principal  charge  of  conducting  the 
publication  of  Johnton^i  Dictionary;  and  •• 
the  patience  of  the  proprietors  was  repeatedly 
tried,  and  almost  exhausted,  by  their  expecting 
that  the  work  would  be  completed  within  the , 
time  which  Johnson  had  sanguinely  supposed, 
the  learned  author  was  often  goaded  to  dee- 
patch,  more  especially  as  he  had  received  all 
the  copy  money,  by  different  drafts,  •  oonai- 
derable  time  before  he  had  finished  hia  task. 
When  the  messenger  who  carried  the  last  sheet 
to  Millar  returned,  Johnson  asked  him,  '  Well, 
what  did  he  say  ? ' — '  Sir,'  answered  the  messen- 
ger, *he  said,  **TIiank  God  I  have  done  with 
him.*"  'I  am  glad,'  replied  Johnson  with  % 
smile,  Hhat  he  tlianks  God  for  ansrthing.' '  It 
is  remarkable  that  those  with  whom  Johnaoii 
chiefly  contracted  for  his  literary  labours  were 
Scotchmen  —  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Strahan. 
Millar,  though  himself  no  great  judge  of  litera- 
ture, had  good  sense  enough  to  have  for  hia 
friends  very  able  men,  to  give  him  their  opinion 
and  advice  in  the  purchase  of  copyright ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  his  acquiring  a  veiy 
large  fortune,  with  great  liberality.  Johnton 
said  of  him,  *  I  respect  Blillar,  sir ;  he  has  raised 
tlie  price  of  literature.'  The  same  praise  may 
be  justly  given  to  Panckoucke,  the  eminent 
bookseller  of  Paris.  Mr.  Strahan's  liberality, 
judgment,  and  success  are  well  known. 

'  TO  RENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANOTOIT, 
KEAR  aPILSBT,  LINCX)LN!iHIRE. 

<  May  6, 176S. 

'  Sir, — It  has  been  long  observed,  that  men 
do  not  suspect  faults  which  they  do  not  eom- 
mit ;  your  own  elegance  of  manners,  and  pune- 
tuality  of  complaisance,  did  not  suffer  you  to 
impute  to  mo  that  nogligenoo  of  which  I  waa 
guilty,  and  [for]  which  I  have  not  since  atoned. 
I  received  both  your  letters,  and  received  them 
with  pleasure  proportioned  to  the  esteem  which 
so  sliort  an  aciiuaintance  strongly  impresMd, 
and  which  I  hope  to  eon6rm  by  nearer  know- 

>  Sir  John  Ifawklns,  p.  S41,  inserts  two  notes  sa 
having  passed  formally  between  Andrew  Millar  and 
Johnson  to  the  above  effect.  I  am  assured  this  was 
not  the  case.  In  the  w«y  of  {nddrntal  remark.  It  waa 
a  pleasant  play  of  mlllery.  To  have  deliberately 
written  notes  in  sodi  tsnns  would  have  been 
— BOIWILU 
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lodga,  though  I  un  afrud  thit  gratificaticm  will 
be  for  >  time  withheld. 

'  I  luTe,  indeed,  published  my  book  [his  Dic- 
tionuj],  o[  which  I  b^  to  know  your  TMlicr's 
jndsnHiit,  ind  Toun ;  uid  I  have  now  itayed 
long  eturagh  to  watoh  ita  imgrcsi  in  the  world. 
It  hu,  yon  HC  DO  patrons,  nod  I  think  bu  yet 
Ibad  BO  dfipoDenta,  eicajit  the  critici  of  the  oafTee- 
!hocuc,  wbou  ontctiei  are  toon  difpened  into 
-the  air,  uid  uro  thoaghtoDDO  more.  Fromthia, 
tfacretort,  I  un  at  liberty,  und  think  of  tskiDE 
Um  opportunity  of  thii  interral 


initrofl 

d  why  n 


.  then  ii 


stronger  iLttrai 
iitta  Ur.  Langton  I  I  will  give  the  true  reiuoit, 
wbieh  I  know  yoa  will  approve : — I  have  a 
mothBT  more  than  eighty  yean  old,  who  hoi 
Hwuted  the  dayi  to  the  publication  of  my  book, 
in  bopef  of  Meing  me ;  and  to  her,  if  I  oan  dii- 
cnfage  myaeU  here,  I  resolve  to  go. 

'As  I  know,  dear  sir,  that  to  delay  my  vieit 
for  a  raa«OD  tike  thii  will  not  deprive  me  of 
yonr  ecteem,  1  beg  it  mivy  not  letaen  yuur  bind- 
neaa.  I  have  vc^'  seUom  received  an  offuc  of 
frieiuUhip  whieb  i  to  eameatly  desire  to  culti- 
vaM  aoJ  mature.  I  shall  rejoice  to  tionr  from 
yoo,  tin  I  can  aee  you,  and  will  see  you  as  loon 
■a  J  eiui ;  for  when  the  duty  tliat  calls  me  to 
is  discharged,  my  inclination  will  carry 
Langton.  I  shall  delight  to  hear  the 
Okr.  or  see  the  alar*  twinkle,  in  the  coni- 
to  whom  Nature  does  not  sprc^ 


Do  not,  dear  sir.  make  the  tlowneia  of  this 
letter  a  precedent  tor,  delay,  or  imagiao  that  I 
•prpvred  tli«  incivility  that  I  have  committed ; 
for  I  have  known  yon  enough  to  love  you,  ami 
niM«rely  to.wisb  a  further  knowledge;  and  I 
msaorc  yoa  ouoe  more,  that  to  lire  in  a  hoiue 
that  containi  luch  a  father  and  auch  a  son,  will 
be  aeooonted  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  plca- 
mra  by,  dear  air,  yoni  moat  obliged  and  moil 
bamble  semnt,  'Sau.  Johmbon.' 

'  TO  ^n  KXVCBEIID  HB.  THOHAB  WABTOH. 

'May  13, 1765- 
'Dmb  Bn,— I  am  grieved  that  you  should 
tbink  m*  capable  of  neglectiog  your  lelton ; 
aadbof  yen  will  nereradmit  any  such  suapicion 
afaiB.  1  irarpoae  to  come  down  next  week,  if 
yoa  ahaU  be  there ;  or  any  other  week  that 
aban  be  more  agreeable  to  you.  Therefore  let 
me  know.  I  An  atay  tbls  visit  but  a  week,  but 
intend  to  make  preparations  for  a  longer  atay 
•Hat  tima,  being  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of 
tlM  Dairetaty.  How  goes  ApoUonius !  <  Don't' 
let  him  be  fargottetk.  Some  things  of  this  kind 
Biwt  be  done,  to  keep  ua  np.  Pay  my  compli- 
ivala  to  Ur.  Wise,  and  aU  my  other  frienda. 


I  think  to  come  to  Ketlel  Hall.'— I  am,  dr, 

your  most  affectionate,  etc., 

'SaUUEL  JOBKBOH.' 


'  June  10.  1758. 
'  Deab  Sib, — It  ii  strange  how  many  thing* 
will  happen  to  intercept  every  pleasure,  tliough 
it  [be]  only  that  of  two  friends  meeting  together. 
t  have  grornised  myaelf  every  day  to  inform  yon 
when  you  might  eipeol  me  at  OiforJ,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  6x  a  time.  The  time,  bowever, 
is,  I  think,  at  lost  come,  and  I  promise  myaeU 
to  repose  in  Kettel  Hall  one  of  the  first  nlgbta 
of  the  neit  week.  I  am  afraid  my  stay  with 
you  cannot  be  long  ;  but  what  is  the  inference  T 
We  must  endeavour  to  make  it  obcetfni.  I 
wish  your  brother  eonld  meet  ns,  that  we  might 
go  and  drink  tea  witb  Afr.  Wise  in  a  body.  I 
hope  ho  will  bo  at  Oxford,  or  at  bia  neat  of  Bri- 
tish and  Saxon  onUquitiea.*  I  shall  expect  to 
see  Spenser  finished,  and  many  other  things  be- 
gun. Dodsley  \b  gone  to  visit  the  Dutch.  The 
Dictionary  sells  we!L  The  real  of  the  world 
goea  on  as  it  did. — Dear  sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate, etc.,  'Sau.  Joii»ao».' 


'June  2*,  1755. 

'Dun  SlB,— To  talk  of  coming  to  you,  and 
not  yet  to  come,  has  on  air  of  trilling  which  I 
would  not  willingly  have  among  yon ;  and 
whioh,  I  believe,  you  will  not  willingly  impute 
to  me,  when  I  have  told  yoQ  tlial  since  my 
promise  two  of  onr  partners'  are  dead,  and 
that  I  was  solicited  to  auspand  my  excursion 
till  we  conld  recovor  from  our  confusion. 

'  I  have  not  laid  aside  my  purpose  ;  for  every 
day  makes  me  more  impatient  of  staying  from 
yon.  But  death,  you  know,  bears  not  suppli- 
cationa,  nor  pays  any  regard  to  the  convenionoa 
of  mortals.     I  hope  now  to  see  you  next  week  ; 

tow,  which  has  been  noted  for  promising  and 
deceiving. — I  am,  eta., 

'  Sitl.  JOHSBOS.' 


■  Kettd  Hall  [s  an  DDClmt  t«Bement,  uUolnliig  to 
Trinity  College,  built  about  the  year  leiS,  T?  Dr. 
Bslfli  Ketul.  tbCD  President,  for  the  ■CL'uminiKlalloa 
nf  CointiiDHcn  nl  Ihat  sodaty.  In  tlill  sndiiit  toild. 
Ibcn  In  a  very  nilnous  slaU,  sUout  furty  years  oflcr 
Johnson  had  loilgcd  there,  Mr.  Wlmlliam  SDil  tbs 
I'lcaent  writer  a'crt  D^'CooupDilsUd  with  twn  tbainbrTs 
of  iiriHilUva  slni]lli:lly.  dDriiii;  the  InsIiHulloD  of  the 
Duke  uf  Porlland  ss  ClsnccUor  of  tl.e  Uoivonity  of 


n.  Pstil  Kniptnn  nnd  Thouiu  Longmsn.  Inlh 
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TO  THE  BAXI. 

'^11^.  7,1755. 

*  Dear  Sib,— I  told  yoa  that  ftmong  the  mana- 
•cripu  arc  lome  things  of  Sir  Thomaa  More.  I 
beg  you  to  paM  an  hour  in  looking  on  them,  and 
proeurc  a  tranicript  of  the  ten  or  twenty  fin* 
lines  of  each,  to  be  compared  with  what  I  hare  ; 
that  I  may  know  whether  they  are  yet  publiriied. 
The  manuscripts  are  these : — 

•Catalogue  of  BodL  MS.  pag.  122,  P.  3,  Bir 
Thomas  More,  t  Fall  of  Angela.  2.  Creation 
and  fall  of  mankind.  3.  Determination  of  the 
Trinity  for  the  rescue  of  mankind.  4.  Fire 
lectures  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  5.  Of  the 
institution  of  the  Sacrament,  three  lectnret.  6. 
How  to  receive  the  blessed  body  of  our  I^nrd 
■acramentally.  7.  Neomcnia,  the  new  moon. 
8.  Dt  triHitid,  UEdio,  pavon,  ei  oratioM  Ckritti 
anU  caplioium^jui.  -  „.    rm. 

*  Catelogue.  page  154.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  ^w.  ^Tiether  Roper's  ?  Page  363.  De 
rtii'jnatume  Afoffni  Sigilli  in  mania  RyU  per 
/A  Thtmam  Aforum.    Page  3C4,    Afori  DtStn- 

gio  Morice. 

i  xr  you  procure  the  young  gentleman  in  the 
lilintry  to  write  out  what  you  think  fit  to  be 
written,  I  will  send  to  Mr.  Prince  the  bookseller 
U,  pay  him  what  you  shall  think  proper. 

<  15^  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
WisA.  and  all  my  friends.— I  am,  sir,  your 
affectionate,  etc  *  SAIL  JOHSaOH.' 

The  Pietionary,  with  a  Grammar  and  History 
of  the  English  Language,  being  now  at  length 
published,  in  two  volumes  folio,  the  world  oon- 
tcmplated  with  wonder  so  stupendous  a  work 
achieved  by  one  man,  while  other  countries  had 
thought  such  undertakings  fit  only  for  whole 
acH«l«;mies.  Vast  as  his  i)owcra  were,  I  cannot 
but  tliink  that  his  imagination  deceived  him, 
when  he  supposed  that  by  constant  application 
he  might  have  performed  the  task  in  three 
years.  Let  the  Preface  be  attentively  perused, 
in  which  is  given,  in  a  clear,  strong,  and  glowing 
style,  a  comprehensive  yet  particular  view  of 
wiiut  he  had  done  ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  time  he  employed  upon  it  was  comparatively 
shoi-t.  I  am  unwilling  to  swell  my  book  with 
luii^  quotations  from  what  is  in  everybody's 
ban<lfl,  and  I  believe  there  are  few  prose  com- 
positions in  the  English  language  that  are  read 
with  more  delight,  or  are  more  impressed  upon 
t}ie  mfniory,  than  that  preliminary  discourse. 
One  of  its  excellences  has  always  struck  me 
with  |>eculiar  a<lmi ration ;  I  mean  the  perspi- 
cuity with  which  ho  has  expressed  abstract 
Kciiiitific  notions.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I 
ihiill  fiuoto  the  following  sentence : — 

*  When  the  nulical  ide.i  l>ninchcs  out  into 
panilhl  ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive 
srri«'s  U>  formv<l  of  scnst'S  in  tlu  ir  own  naturv 
collateral  ? '    We  have  here  an  example  of  what 


has  been  often  Mid,  and  I  believe  with  Jostiee, 
that  there  is  for  every  iboiight  a  oertaiii  nice 
adaptation  of  words  wfa|ch  acme  oilier  eoald 
equal,  and  which,  when  a  man  has  been  ao 
fortunate  as  to  hit,  he  has  attained,  in  that  par^ 
tieular  case,  the  perfection  of  langnafe. 

The  ertenaive  reading  which  waa  ahoohitelj 
necessary  for  the  accnmnlatiqn  of  anthuiitiei, 
and  which  alone  ^iM,J  aeeonnt  for  Jolinaan'a 
retentive  mind  being  enriched  with  a  veiy  laige 
and  varioas  sto^  of  knowledge  and  imagei7» 
must  have  occupied  aeveral  yeara.  The  Prefaee 
furnishes  an  eminent  initanre  ol  adonUe  talent, 
of  which  Johnaon  waa  fnHy  eonadoua.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  heard  him  say,  *  There  are  two 
things  which  I  am  confident  I  can  do  veiy  well : 
one  is  an  introduction  to  any  Hteraiy  wotlc, 
stating  what  it  is  to  contain,  and  how  it  ahoold 
be  executed  in  the  moat  perfect  manner ;  the 
other  is  a  conclusion,  showing  from  variooa 
causea  why  the  execution  has  not  been  equal  to 
what  the  author  promised  to  himaelf  aod  to  the 
public.' 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  ahaahed  and 
disappointed,  when  they  find  him  displaying  a 
perfect  theory  of  lexicographical  excellence,  yet 
at  the  same  time  candidly  and  modestly  aUow> 
ing  that  he  '  had  not  satisfied  his  own  expectn* 
tions!'  Here  waa  a  fair  occaaion  for  the  exerciaa 
of  Johnson's  modesty,  when  he  waa  called  upon 
to  compare  lus  own  arduous  perfonnaace,  not 
with  those  of  other  individuak  (in  which  caaa 
his  inflexible  regard  to  truth  would  hare  been 
violated  had  he  affected  diffidence),  but  with 
speculative  perfection ;  as  he,  who  can  outatrip 
all  his  competitors  in  the  race,  may  yet  be  sen- 
sible of  his  deficiency  when  he  runs  against  time. 
WeU  might  he  say,  that '  the  English  Dwtionarj 
was  written  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned  ;* 
for  he  told  me,  that  the  only  aid  which  he  re- 
ceived was  a  paper  containing  twenty  etymolo- 
gies, sent  to  him  by  a  person  then  unknown, 
who,  he  waa  afterwards  informed,  waa  Dr. 
Pearce,  Bishop  of  Bochestcr.  The  etymologiea, 
though  they  exhibit  learning  and  judgment, 
not,  I  think,  entitled  to  the  first  praiie 
the  various  parts  of  this  immense  work.  The 
definitions  have  always  appeared  to  me  soch 
astonishing  proofs  of  acuteness  of  intellect  and 
precision  of  language,  as  indicate  a  genius  ot  the 
highest  rank.  This  it  is  which  marks  the 
superior  excellence  of  Johnson*s  Dictionary  over 
others  equally  or  even  more  voluminous,  and 
must  have  made  it  a  work  of  much  greater 
mental  labour  than  mere  Lexicons,  or  IToref- 
BooUf  as  the  Dutch  call  theuL  They  who  wiQ 
make  the  experiment  of  trying  how  they  can 
define  a  few  words  of  whatever  nature,  will  soon 
be  satisfied  of  the  unquestionable  justice  of  tlua 
obsen-ation,  which  I  can  assure  my  readers  is 
foundetl  upon  much  study,  and  upon  conununi- 
cation  with  more  minds  than  my  own. 
A  few  of  his  definitions  must  be  admitted  to   , 
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be  erroaemis.  Thus,  Wvadward  and  Leeward^ 
tlioiighdireotlj  of  opposite  meaning,  are  defined 
identicallj  the  tame  waj ;  ^  aa  to  which  incon- 
nderable  ipeeke  it  ia  enough  to*  observe^  that 
his  Preface  announces  that  he  was  aware  there 
might  be  manjsoahin  so  immense  a  work ;  nor 
wma  he  at  aU  disconoerted  when  an  instance  was 
painted  oat  to  him.  A  lady  once  asked  him  how 
he  came  to  define  Pattern  the  knee  of  a  horse ; 
Ipaf^A^  of  making  an  elaborate  defence,  aa  she 
expected,  he  at  once  answered,  'Ignorance, 
madam, — pure  ignorance.'  His  definition  of 
Jfdtwtrrk  has  been  often  quoted  with  sportive 
malignitj,  as  obscuring  a  thing  in>  itself  very 
plain.  But  to  these  frivolous  censures  no  other 
answer  is  necessarythan  that  with  which  we  are 
famished  bjr  his  own  Preface : — 

'  To  explain,  requirea  the  use  of  terms  less 
■bsixuse  than  that  which  is  to  be  explained,  and 
such  terms  cannot  always  be  found ;  for  as 
BothiDg  can  be  proved  but  by  supposing  somc- 
thiag  intuitively  known,  and  evident  without 
pfooly  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by  the  use 
of  words  too  plain  toadmit  of  definition.  Some- 
times  easier  words  are  changed  into  harder ;  as 
into  tepuUwre  or  interment;  dry,  into 
lite;  drffneu,  into  ticciiy  or  aridity  ;  fit, 
into  parozytm :  for  the  easiest  word,  whatever  it 
be,  ean  never  be  translated  into  one  more  easy.* 

Hb  introducing  his  own  opinions,  and  even 
prejadiccs,  under  general  definitions  of  words, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  original  meaning  of 
the  words  is  not  explained,  as  his  Tory,  Whig, 
Fieusiom^  Oats,  Excise,*  and  a  few  more,  cannot 

*  He  owns  In  bts  Preface  the  deficiency  of  the 
terbaical  part  of  his  work  ;  and  he  said  be  should  be 
araeh  obUgtd  to  ms  for  definitions  of  mnsical  terms 
for  liis  next  edition,  which  he  did  not  live  to  super- 
brt«nL  — BcavxT. 

s  He  thus  defines  Excise:  'A  hateftil  tax  levied 
vpooB.  oommndiUes,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  common 
judges  of  |iroperty,  but  wretches  hired  by  those  to 
wbon  BKcise  is  paid.'  The  Commissioners  of  Excise 
Itciaf  ofliraded  by  this  severe  reflection,  consulted  Mr. 
Mumf,  then  Attotney-Oeneral,  to  know  whether  re- 
dress eonld  be  legally  obtained.  I  wished  to  have  pro- 
cvred  tnr  my  readers  a  copy  of  the  opinion  which  he 
gave*  and  which  may  now  be  Justly  considered  as 
histssy ;  but  the  mysterious  secrecy  of  office,  it  seems, 
would  not  permit  it  I  am,  however,  informed  by 
voy  good  authority*  that  its  import  was,  that  the 
IHHige  might  be  considered  as  actionable ;  bat  that 
it  woaki  be  more  prudent  in  the  board  not  to  prose- 
cBta  Johnson,  never  made  the  smallest  alteration  in 
this  passsga  We  find  he  still  retained  his  early  pre- 
Jidlee  sgaiast  Bxdse ;  for  in  the  Idler,  No.  05,  there  is 
the  foUowii^  very  extnu>rdinsry  paragraph  ^—' The 
aalhcatieity  of  ClartndxnCt  History,  though  printed 
vttk  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  first  Universities  of 
lbs  world,  bad  not  sn  unexpected  manuscript  been 
happily  discovered,  wonld»  with  the  help  of  factious 
oedallty.  have  been  brought  into  question  by  the  two 
kwcst  of  all  human  beings,  a  scribbler  for  a  party,  and 
a  CsBDmlssstooer  of  Bxdse.'  The  persons  to  whom  he 
alhides  were  Mr.  John  Oldmixon  and  Qeorge  Ducket, 
bq-^BoswEU. 


be  fully  defended,  and  must  bo  placed  to  the 
account  of  capricious  and  humorous  indulgence. 
Tallcing  to  me  upon  this  subject  when  we  were 
at  Ashbourne  in  1777,  he  mentioned  a  still 
stronger  instance  of  the  predominance  of  his 
private  f  eeUngs  in  the  composition  of  this  work, 
than  any  now  to  be  found  in  it.  *  You  know, 
sir,  Lord  Gower  forsook  the  old  Jacobite  in- 
terest. When  I  came  to  tho  word  renegado, 
after  telling  that  it  meant  '*one  who  deserts 
to  the  enemy,  a  revolter,**  I  added.  Sometimes  we 
say  a  (tOWEB.  Thus  it  went  to  the  press ;  but 
the  printer  had  more  wit  than  I,  and  struck  it 
out* 

Let  it,  however,  bo  remembered,  that  this 
indulgence  does  not  display  itself  only  in  sarcasm 
towards  others,  but  sometimes  in  playful  allu- 
sion to  the  notions  commonly  entertained  of  his 
own  laborious  task.  Thus :  '  Grub  Street,  the 
name  of  a  street  in  London,  much  inhabited  by 
writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  tem- 
porary poems ;  vdience  any  mean  production  is 
called  Orub  Street,* — *  Lexicographer,  a  writer 
of  dictionaries,  a  harmless  drudge,* 

At  tho  time  when  he  was  concluding  his  very 
eloquent  Preface,  Johnson's  .mind  appears  to 
have  been  in  such  a  state  of  depression,  that 
wo  cannot  contemplate  without  wonder  the 
vigorous  and  splendid  thoughts  which  so  highly 
distinguish  that  performance.  'I,*  says  he, 
'may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of 
perfection,  which  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom 
of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me?  I  have 
protracted  my  work  till  n^pst  of  those  whom  I 
wished  to  please  have  supk  into  the  grave ;  and 
success  and  miscarriage  arc  empty  soimds.  I 
therefore  dispuss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity, 
having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or 
from  praise.'  That  this  indifference  was  rather 
a  temporary  than  an  habitual  feeling,  api)cars,  I 
think,  from  his  letters  to  Mr.  Warton ;  and 
however  he  may  have  been  affected  for  the 
moment,  certain  it  is  that  the  honours  which 
his  great  work  procured  him,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  very  grateful  to  him.  His  friend 
the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  being  at  Florence, 
presented  it  to  the  Academia  ddla  Orusca. 
That  Academy  sent  Johnson  their  Vocabulario, 
and  the  French  Academy  sent  him  their  Diction- 
naire,  which  Mr.  Langton  had  the  pleasure  to 
convey  to  him. 

It  must  undoubtedly  seem  strange  that  the 
conclusion  of  his  Preface  should  be  expressed  in 
terms  so  desponding,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  author  was  then  only  in  his  forty- sixth  year. 
But  we  must  ascribe  its  gloom  to  that  miserable 
dejection  of  spirits  to  which  ho  was  constitu- 
tionally subject,  and  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  death  of  his  wife  two  years  before.  I  have 
heard  it  ingeniously  observed  by  a  huly  of  rank 
and  elegance,  that  '  his  melanciioly  was  tlicn  at 
its  meridian.'  It  pleased  Go<l  to  grant  him 
almost  thirty  years  of  life  after  this  time ;  and 
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.■K.r  U  «•**  i«  *  pl-^cid  frame  of  mind, 

^v.v-^;  to  o»n  to  me  that  he  had  cn- 

,.„^  hC^t .  ':*?'*.  *n*l  1'-^*^  °»^*»y  ^^^^  friends, 

'  L  U»»J  i-vva;,v  hour  than  before. 

"-.»*»*:  Mj«»<:.  «^**  'Vi^o&t  of  those  whom 

.,/,  >,Kx;  ic  r*^-***  ***'^  """^^  ^"^^^  *^'*^  grave  ;* 

I  *  ,.i>v  At   forty -five  was  singularly  un- 

iiv'.o**  the  oiiclc  of  his  fricmls  was  very 

"  I  V.AVC  f  flen  thought,  that  as  longevity 

.  ^v  -stvro    diMivd,  and   I   believe  generally 

X  *vx  ,^sL  It  would  bi»  wise  to  be  continually 

,  ;  -I'^to  tho  number  of  our  friends,  that  the 

*  ^<.  ,i  p.>a«.c  m-iy  bo  supplied  by  othew.     Fiiend- 

•!  'll.o   ^ino  of  life,'   should,   like  a  wcll- 

x..xl.d  c\*lbr.  Ihj  thus  ct'ntinually  renewed; 

1  i.x  -.1  I*  CvMisohitory  to  think,  that  although 

« w.irt  M-Klom  add  what  wiU  equal  thegenerous 

»,    .»•;.-< H*  of  our  y<mth,  ytt  friendship  becomes 

•*^-u>iMy  ohl  in  much  less  time  than  is  com- 

c  oidy  imagincil,  and  not  many  years  are  re- 

.-.jiivd  t^»  make  it  very  mellow  and  pleasant. 

:  .:i;k/A  will.  nt»  doubt,  make  a  considerable 

•sUivnco.     Men  of    affectionate    temper  and 

:  \  i^iht  fancy  will  coalesce  a  great  deal  sooner 

\\\.\\\  those  who  arc  cold  and  dulL 

The  proposition  which  I  have  now  endeavoured 
».» ilUwtrate  w:i8,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his 
!uo.  the  opinion  of  Johnson  himself.  Uesaid 
ii»  Sir  Joshua  lleynolds,  *If  a  man  chies  not 
mnko  now  ac<iuaijitance  as  he  advances  through 
':t«\  lie  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A 
iiiiin,  hir,  should  keep  his  friendship  itx  constant 

The  celebrat.  -.1  Mr.  "Wilkes,  whove  notions  and 
hid'itH  of  life  were  very  opposite  to  his,  but  who 
was*  ever  eiiiineiit  for  literature  and  vivacity, 
willied  forth  with  a  little  jen  (fefprit  upon  the 
ftillowingiKiAs-ige  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English 
'J'(»iiguo,  prefi\o<l  to  tl»c  Dictionary: — */f"  sel- 
iloiii,  )»erhHps  never,  begins  any  but  the  first 
hvllahle.'  In  an  e««iy  printed  in  the  J'nbfic 
Ailrrrtiffr,  tltis  lively  writer  enunieratcil  many 
iiiRtances  in  o]i)MiNition  to  this  remark :  for 
example,  *The  author  of  this  ohiUTViition  muKt 
be  a  man  of  quick  npj.rehfnsiurtt  and  of  a  most 
r'>mjirc-hin»irt  gonius.'  The  position  is  un- 
doiihtedly  expn-.^sed  with  too  much  latitude. 

'J'iii<<  light  hhIIv,  wo  may  supiNiHO,  made  no 
v:reitt  impression  on  »»ur  lexicographer  ;  for  we 
liii'l  th.it  he  did  not  alter  the  x>aS3age  till  many 
Ve:ir8  afterwards.* 

He  had  the  ph*asure  of  being  treated  in  a  very 
flitfi-n  nt  manner  by  his  old  pupil  Mr.  (larrick.in 
lilt-  lullowiii,^  ctinipiiinent.il y  e]iigram  : — 

•on    .Tol|\-iN-i    Mi.lI'jNAnV. 

"ViC.V  iif  var  \\,'\\  11  IJntnn,  liv  j1  UiMly  ailv.-ince 
Tl.at  mil-  Kii^h<>h  si«Micr  \»ill  In-.U  tm  i»f  ri.inoo  ; 


I  111  tl:<-  thinl  flitiKii,  pnMishi'l  Ui  177:1.  lit'  left  out 
t)if  UltrU  j</AajM  f.nYr,  aii<l  a<Ui  <1  tiiL  fullowiiij;  pai.i- 
►  I  .j  li  :  - 

*  It  M>ni«tiiiifs  li'^'HH  iii'-l  1''"  i-r  ti]i  i]  i4y!1:»Mo«  in 
\^Mr.l-i  cniii]iii;ni  Ifl,  lit  I'^KK-K"' t,  iriU.ixiil  fiuiu  Ihe 
I  aliu.  ai  c.fHj'i K-htnJed.'^Uo-aYk  i.LL. 


Would  we  alter  the  boast  fh)m  the  sword  to  the 
Our  (Mlds  are  stili  greater,  still  greater  our  men ; 
In  tlic  deep  minei  of  science  though  Frenchmen  may 

toll. 
Can  tlipir  strength  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton, 

and  Boyle  f 
Let  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  tlidr 

l>ow'rs, 
Tlieir  verse-men  and  prose-men,  then  match  them 

yviih  ours  1 
First  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  like  gods  in  the  fight. 
Have  put  their  whole  drama  and  eylv.  to  flight ; 
In  satires,  epistles,  and  od(*s  would  they  cope, 
Tlicir  nuiiihera  retreat  before  I)r}-den  and  P(»po  ; 
An<l  Jolmson,  wcll-anu'd«  like  a  hero  of  yore. 
Has  beat  forty  Fruuch.i  and  will  boat  furty  more  I* 

Johnson  this  year  gave  at  once  a  proof  of  hii 
benevolence,  quickneas  of  ai>prehen8ioB  and  ad- 
mirablo  art  of  composition,  in  the  assistanot 
which  ho  gave  to  Mr.  Zachariah  WilUama, 
father  of  the  blind  lady  whom  he  had  humanely 
received  under  his  roof.  ^Ir.  Williams  had 
followed  the  profession  of  physic  in  Wales ;  but 
having  a  very  strong  propensity  to  the  stadj  of 
natural  philosophy,  had  made  many  ingeniooa 
advances  towards  a  discovery  of  the  longitade, 
and  repaired  to  London  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  great  parliamentary  reward.  He  failed  of 
success ;  but  Johnson  having  made  hinuelf 
master  of  his  principles  and  experiments,  wrote 
for  him  a  pamphlet,  published  in  quarto,  with 
the  following  title  :  *  An  account  of  an  Attempt 
to  ascertain  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact 
Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetical 
Needle  ;  with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at  th« 
most  remarkable  Cities  in  £uroi)C,  from  tlie  year 
l»»fiO  to  ISCO '  [t].  To  diffuse  it  more  extensively, 
it  WiLS  accomi>anied  with  an  Italian  translation 
on  the  opposite  i>age,  which  it  is  supposed  was 
the  work  of  Signur  Banitti,'  an  Italian  of  eon- 
siderable  literature,  who,  having  come  to  Eng- 
land a  few  years  before,  h:ul  been  employed  in 
the  cajmcity  botli  of  a  language  master  and  an 
author,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr,  Juhn- 
si>n.  This  pamphlet  Jidinson  preaented  ti)  the 
I><Nileian  library.  On  a  blank  leaf  of  it  is  pasted 
a  paragraph  cut  out  of  a  newspajter,  containing 
an  account  of  the  death  and  character  of  Wil- 
liams, plainly  written  by  Johnson.* 

*  Thi<  iiiiinlMT  of  the  Fri'nch  Acailciny  em|diiyed  la 
tM'ttliii^  thiir  l:iii;.nnnr. — It4i-(WKi.i. 

'^  TliiH  iii^'i'iiioiis  fiHvi^riicr.  \vlio  was  a  nati^Tuf  Pied- 
mont, (-.111. f  ti>  rii;^!.'ud  a)H>ut  tlic  yrar  IT'nI.  and  died 
Hi  Ix>ii<l<>n.  >I:iy  .'•,  1T!".».  A  vi-ry  r.nii-lid  an>l  Judirioa« 
.nrediiut  of  liiin  and  Iuh  M-frkn.  iKKiniiiii^  with  the 
Wdnis  *  So  niurh  a^}H-n:\ .'  and  wiiiti-n.  it  is  bclieredL 
by  a  diiAinpUihiil  di^'nit.iry  iu  the  (.'huTx*h.  may  be 
fiiuml  in  tlir  CentUman't  Maga:iM  for  that  year,  Jk 
liiy.— Malojck. 

'  On  Satunl.iy  thf  12th.  about  twMv«'  at  night,  difd 
Mr.  Zai-liaii.ili  Wiilinnis.  in  his  ri,;hty-t}iinl  jrar.  aftrt 
an  iIlu*'MS  of  fi^ht  niouthii,  iu  ftill  im^M:>si«'n  of  bis 
nii-ntal  fai'iiItieA.  Hi'  }ia«  been  hm-^  kitrnku  tu  phUo> 
boj-luTii  and  BvaHK  n  fi<r  liin  rikill  in  m^;:iii'tiNnt,  and  his 
I>r<>]H>sal  to  ascLrtaiu   tJte  loii^ludu  by  a   iic«.ulisr 
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In  Julj  tills  year  he  had  formed  some  scheme 
ef  mental  improvement,  the  particular  purpose 
of  which  does  not  aippear.  But  we  find  in  hia 
/V^jnert  and  MeditatioM,  p.  25,  a  prayer  en- 
titled,'  On  the  Study  of  Philosophy  as  an  in- 
stmrnent  of  li\'iDg  ; '  and  after  it  follows  a  note, 
*  This  study  was  not  pursued.' 

On  the  1.3th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  in 
his  Journal  the  following  scheme  of  life,  for 
Sunday  ;  'having  lived,*  as  he  with  tenderness 
cf  conscience  expresses  himself,  'not  without 
%n  habitual  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  yet  with- 
out that  attention  to  its  religious  duties  which 
Christianity  requires  : ' 

*  L  To  rise  early ;  and  in  order  to  it^  to  go  to 
sleep  early  on  Saturday. 

*2.  To  use  some  extraordinary  devotion  in 
the  morning. 

*  3.  To  examine  the  tenOr  of  my  life,  and  par- 
ticularly the  last  week ;  and  to  mark  my  ad- 
vmnoes  in  religion,  or  recession  from  it. 

*  4.  To  read  the  Scripture  methodically,  with 
SDch  hellM  as  are  at  hand. 

*  &  To  go  to  church  twice. 

*4L  To  read  books  of  divinity,  either  spooula- 
tire  or  practical. 

*7.  To  inatmct  my  family. 

*8.  To  wear  off  by  mcditaiioii  any  worldly 
■ni  eontraoted  in  the  week.' 


CHAPTER  XL 
176^1758. 

1m  1756  Johnson  found  that  the  great  faikie  of 
Us  Dictionary  had  not  set  him  above  the  ne- 
of  'making  provision  for  the  day  that 
over  him.*'  No  royal  or  noble 
fotnm  extended  a  munificent  hand  to  give  in- 
dependence to  the  man  who  had  conferred  sta- 
UUty  on  the  language  of  his  country.  We  may 
feel  indignaiit  that  there  should  have  been  such 
mvorthy  neglect ;  but  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  eongratulate  ourselves  when  we  consider, 
thAt  to  this  very  neglect,  operating  to  rouse  the 
Aaival  indolence  of  his  constitution,  we  owe 
many  valuable  proiluctions,  which  otherwise 
perhaps  might  never  have  appeared. 
He  had  spent,  during  the  progress  of  the 


siystmi  of  the  variation  of  tke  compass.  He  was  a 
nan  of  iadnxtiy  indefatigable,  of  convenation  in- 
offensive,  patient  of  adversity  and  dtaeosc.  eminently 
eohcr,  tenperate,  aad  pious,  and  worthy  to  bate  ended 
fill  vith  better  fortune.— ^Boswclu 

*  He  was  so  Ur  ttom  being '  set  above  the  neressity 
ef  ssaking  provisioa  for  tlie  day  that  was  paiuiiig  over 
kiai,*  that  be  appears  to  have  been  in  this  year  in 
gnat  pecnniaiy  distress,  having  been  arrested  for 
debt :  on  wbieb  occasion  his  friend  Samuel  Uichard- 
soo  beeama  kis  soiety.  Sea  a  letter  from  Johnsuu  to 
Ua  on  that  subject,  dated  Feb.  10,  17M.  Richard- 
sen's  Cm'nifttmimm,  voL  r.  p.  S88.— Malonx. 


work,  the  money  for  which  he  had  contracted 
to  write  his  Dictionary.  TVo  liave  wen  that 
the  reward  of  his  labour  was  only  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds  ;  and  when  the 
expense  of  amanuenses  and  paper,  and  other 
articles,  are  deducted,  his  clear  profit  was  very 
inconsiderable.  I  once  said  to  him,  '  I  am 
sorry,  sir,  you  did  not  get  more  for  your  Dic- 
tionary.' His  answer  was,  *  I  am  sorry  too. 
But  it  was  very  welL  The  booksellers  are 
generous,  liberal-minded  men.'  He,  upon  all 
oocasions,  did  ample  justice  to  their  character 
in  this  respecl  He  considered  them  as  the 
patrons  of  literature  ;  and,  indeed,  although 
they  have  eventually  been  considerable  gainers 
by  his  Dictionary,  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe 
its  having  been  undertaken  and  carried  through 
at  the  risk  of  great  expense,  for  they  were  not 
absolutely  sure  of  being  indemnified. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year '  we  find  from 
his  private  devDtions  that  he  had  then  recovered 
from  sickness  [Pr,  and  Med.],  and  in  February 
that  his  eye  was  restored  to  its  use  [Pr,  and 
Med.  p.  27].  The  pious  gratitude  with  which  he 
acknowledges  mercies  upon  every  occasion  is 
very  edifying  ;  as  is  the  humble  submission 
which  he  breathes,  when  it  is  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father  to  try  him  with  afflictions. 
As  such  dLspositions  become  the  state  of  man 
here,  and  are  the  true  effects  of  religious  disci- 
pline, we  cannot  but  venerate  in  Johnson  one 
of  the  most  exercised  minds  that  our  holy  reli- 
gion hath  ever  formed.  If  ihete  bo  any  thought- 
less enough  to  suppose  such  exercise  the  weak- 
ness of  a  great  understanding,  let  them  look  up 
to  Johnson,  and  be  convinced  that  what  he  so 
earnestly  practised  must  have  a  rational  founda- 
tion. 

His  works  this  year  were,  an  abstract  or  epi- 
tome, in  octavo,  of  his  folio  Dictionary,  an<l  a 
few  essays  in  a  monthly  publication  entitled 
The  Universal  Visitor,  Christopher  Smart, 
with  whose  unhappy  vacillation  of  mind  he 
sincerely  sympathized,  was  one  of  the  stated 
undertakers  of  this  miscellany  ;  and  it  was  to 
assist  him  that  Johnson  sometimes  employed 
his  pen.  All  the  essays  marked  with  two  as- 
terielcs  have  been  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  I  am 
confident,  from  internal  evidence,  that  of  these, 
neitlior  *  The  Life  of  Cliaucer,'  *  Ileflcctions  on 
the  State  of  Portugal,'  nor  an  '  Bssay  on  Arclii- 
tecture,'  were  written  by  him.     I  am  equally 

*  In  April  in  this  year,  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Josei)h  Warton,  in  consequence  of  having  read  a  ftw 
pages  of  that  gentlcmau's  newly  publiAhed  Essay  on 
the  Genius  and  lyrUinffs  of  Pope.  Tlie  only  i>aragrai»h 
in  it  that  respects  Johnson's  personal  hiMtory  is  thiH  : 
•  For  my  part,  I  have  not  lately-  done  miicli.  I  have 
been  ill  in  the  winter,  and  my  eye  ha.s  \Ken  inflamed  : 
but  I  ])lcatfe  myself  with  the  hopes  nf  doing  many 
things,  with  which  I  have  long  T)l<yi.Hc«l  and  deceived 
my-K-lfl'  Mcmoin  qf  Dr,  J.  Warton,  etc.,  4to,  lb(H>. 
— Malons. 
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X    .,  ,    .. » .t    t^,»    «.uue  evidence,  that   ho' 

•v.»v:   Vhvu^htii  on  Agriculture ' [t] ; 

X  .K  ^v-'i  ..!  \'(  a  vory  inferior  essay  on  the 

...  *  .v..  I'!  I  which,  though  carried  on  as 

K    ^tttio  h»nd,  is  both  in  thinking  and 

«     ...,  •'(   «s»  lAr  ul>ovo  it,  and  so  strikingly 

•  • '    I «  !  i»  Km  vc  no  doubt  of  its  true  parent ; 

tv  ho  iiUii  writte  '  A  Dissertation  on  the 

•  •    •    s'l     l.iirr.tturu    and   Authors'  [+],    and 

\   I*    •otl.ition  on  tlie  Kpitajihs  written  by 

*'  :•»'  I'l     Th<»  Inst  of  these,  in<leed,  he  after- 

*•  '1^1  •  a.hh'il  u>  hiH  I'Ur.r.    "Wliy  the  essays 

*>»"U  iMitlru  by  liim  are  marked  in  the  same 

\\\  vuuor  with  wmic  whicli  ho  did  not  mite,  I 

%  iMunt   I'xphiin  ;  but  with  deference  to  those 

will    hMM-  usrrihf.'d  to  l>im  the  three  essays 

^*'  uh  I   havi-  r«j(.'cted,  thoy  want  all  the  clia- 

I     ia<  li-iifitioiil  ni:irkH  of  Johnsonian  comi>ofdtion. 

I  Ml'  iii}:ag".l  tiUit  to  superintend  and  coutri- 
biilo  liii;-!  ly  to  anntlior  monthly  publieation, 
»iiIiUim1    The.  Liitrnry  Afagaune  or   Univtrml 

I  /.'i  I II  nt  I  •  J,  the  first  number  of  which  came  out 
III  Muy  this  yrar.  "What  were  his  emoluments 
lii>ui  tills  undortuking,  and  wliat  other  writers 
wtin  (•niplnyi.'d  in  it,  I  have  not  di8C0vere<l. 
Ill-  continued  to  write  in  it,  with  intermissions, 
Ltll  tin.'  fift(-<'nth  number  :  and  I  think  that  he 
iii'\or  gave  )>etU>r  proofs  of  the  force,  acuteness, 
uinl  vivacity  of  his  min<l,  than  in  this  miscellany, 
v%  hi'ther  we  consiilcr  his  original  essays  or  his 
ii:vicws  of  the  works  of  others.  The  *  Pre- 
liminary Address '[t]  to  the  public  u  a  proof 
how  this  great  man  could  embellish  with  the 
giiices  of  superior  composition  even  so  trite  a 
thing  as  tlie  plan  of  a  magazine. 

J I  is  original  essays  are  :  '  An  Introduction  to 
tin;  Politiad  JStatcof  (Jreat  Iiritoin'[t];  *Re- 
nuii  ks  on  the  Militia  Bill  *  [+] ;  '  Observations 
on  his  ]>rititnnic  Majesty's  Ti-caties  with  the 
Kniprvss  of  Russia  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Casbol '  [tj ;  *  Obsei-vations  on  the  I*resent  State 
of  AlTiiirs  *  [+] ;  imd  *  ^lomoirs  of  Frcilerick  ill. 
King  nf  Pru>«Nia'[t].  In  all  these  he  displays 
extensive  imlitical  knowlctlge  and  sagacity,  cx- 
proosed  with  uncommon  "uergyand  iwrspicuity, 
without  any  of  those  words  wbidi  he  Sfimetimcs 
t<ii>k  a  pU-.isure  in  adopting,  in  imitation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ptfown,  of  whose  Vhrintinn  Morah  he 
this  year  gave  au  edition,  with  his  *  Life '["J 
]»r«'fixc<l  to  it,  which  is  one  of  Jolinsons  best 
bii<;,'r:iphical  ]terformances.  In  one  instance 
only  in  these  essays  has  he  indulged  his  Brown- 
ffin.  Dr.  lloliortson,  the  historian,  mentioned 
it  to  mo,  as  having  at  once  convinced  him  that 
Johnsr>n  wiin  the  author  of  the  Mcmoirt  of  the 
Kimj  #1/  Prtt."  .lU.  Si>e.iking  of  the  pride  which 
thf  <»ld  king,  the  futher  of  his  hero,  took  in 
Im  lug  niaf<ter  of  the  t.dlost  regiment  in  Kuroi>e, 

I  hi*  i».iyH  :  *  To  ri'vivw  this  titicerinif  regiment  was 
his  daily  pleasure  ;  and  to  perpetuate  it  w:is  so 
iiiucli  his  c:ire,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman, 
..  innijitliately commanded  one  of  liis  Titanian 
tk.  tiuuv  to  ixiMTy  her,  that  they  might  pivpa*j9U  I 


!:.. 


procerity.  *   For  this  Anglo-Latian  word  proeeritjf 

Johnson  had,  however,  the  authority  of  AddiioL 

His  reviews  are  of  the  following  boolu: 

'BhrcVs   History  of   the   Royal    Society '[f]; 

*  Murphy's  Gray'i-Inn  Journal '  [t] ;  *  Warton's 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,* 
voL  i.  [t] ;  *  Hampton*!  Translation  of  Poly- 
biuB  *  [t] ; '  Blackwell^s  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Augustus  *  [f] ;  *Russen*8  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo '  [tj ;  '  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Argumenti  in 
Proof  of  a  I>eity  *  [t] ;  *  Borlase's  History  of  the 
Isles  of  Scilly '  [+] ;  '  Holme's  Ezperimenta  on 
Bleaching  *  [f] ;  *  Browne's  Christian  Morale*  [f]; 
'  Hales  on  Distilling  Sea-Water,  Ventilators  in 
Ships,  and  Curing  an  ill  Taste  in  Milk*[t]; 
'Lucases  Essay  on  Watcie'[t];  'Keith's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Scottish  Bishops '[f];  *Browne*a 
History  of  Jamaica '  [t] ;  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,'voL  xlix.[t];  *Mrs.  Lennox*8  Transla- 
tion of  Sully's  Memoirs '[*]  ;' Miscellanies,  by 
Elizabeth  Harrison '  [f] ;  *  Evans's  Map  and  Ac* 
count  of  the  Middle  Colonies  in  America '  [f  ] ; 
'  Iictter  on  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng  '[*];'  Ap* 
peal  to  the  People  concerning  Admiral  Byng'{*] ; 

*  llanway's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  anil  Essay  on 
Tea '  [* J ;  *  The  Cadet,  a  Military  Treatise '  [f] ; 
'  Some  further  Particulars  in  relation  to  the 
Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Ox- 
ford '[*];'  The  Conduct  of  the  Ministry  relating 
to  the  Present  War  impartially  examined '  [t] ; 

*  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
E\'ir[*j.  All  these,  from  internal  evidence, 
were  written  by  Johnson  ;  some  of  them  I  know 
he  avowed,  and  have  markeil  them  with  an  «s- 
Uritk  accordingly.  Air.  Thomas  Davis,  indeed, 
ascribed  to  him  the  Review  of  ^Ir.  Burke's 
Inquiry  into  the  Oritjin  of  our  Lhn*  of  the  Sub- 
lime and  Iknutiful ;  and  Sir  John  Hawldni, 
with  equal  discernment,  has  inserted  it  in  his 
collection  of  Johnson^s  works ;  whereas  it  kw 
no  resemblance  to  Johnson's  compositioii,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  has  acknowledged  it  to  me  and. 
many  others. 

It  is  Worthy  of  remark,  in  justice  to  JohnMB*» 
political  character,  which  has  been  misrepre* 
sented  as  abjectly  submissive  to  jiower,  that  his 
Of/nerratiima  oh  the  Prctent  State  of  Affairt 
glow  with  as  animated  a  spirit  of  constitutaooal 
liberty  as  cm  l>e  found  anywhere.  Thus  he 
begins  :  *  The  time  is  now  come,  in  which  every 
Englishman  exi)ects  to  Ih;  informed  of  th» 
national  affairs,  and  in  which  he  has  a  right  to 
have  that  exi>ectation  crratified.  For,  whatever 
may  bo  urged  by  ^linisters,  or  those  whom 
vanity  or  interest  make  the  followers  of  Mini- 
sters, concerning  the  necensity  of  confidence  in 
our  governors,  and  the  presumptiun  of  prying 
with  profane  eyes  into  the  reci-sMS  of  policy, 
it  is  evident  that  this  reverence  can  bo  claimed 
only  by  counsels  yet  unexecuted,  and  pn>jecti 
susi>ended  in  delil>eration.  But  when  a  design 
lias  ended  in  niiKoriiage  or  success,  when  every 
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cje  and  enstj  ear  it  witoets  to  general  dis- 
oontent  or  general  satisfaction,  it  ia  then  a 
proper  time  to  disentangle  confusion  and  illns- 
trate  obecurity ;  to  show  by  what  causes  every 
erent  waa  produced,  and  in  what  effects  it  is 
likely  to  terminate ;  to  lay  down  with  distinct 
particularity  what  rumour  always  huddles  in 
general  exclamation,  or  perplexes  by  indigested 
narratives;  to  show  whence  happiness  or  ca- 
lamity ia  derived,  and  whence  it  may  ho  ex- 
pected ;  and  honestly  to  lay  before  the  people 
what  inquiry  can  gather  of  the  past,  and  con- 
jecture can  estimate  of  the  future;' 

Here  we  have  it  assumed  as  an  incontrover- 
t£ble  principle^  that  in  this  country  the  people 
are  the  superintendents  of  the  conduct  and 
measures  of  those  by  whom  government  is  ad- 
ministered;  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  which 
the  present  reign  afforded  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample, when  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  controuled  an  audacious  attempt  to 
introduce  a  new  power  subversive  of  the  Crown. 
A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotic  spirit 
appears  in  his  review  of  an  Euay  on  Waters,  by 
Dr.  Lucas,  of  whom,  after  describing  him  as  a 
nan  well  known  to  the  world  for  his  daring 
I  dffiance  of  power,  when  he  thought  it  exerted 
.  CD  the  side  of  wrong,  he  thus  speaks : 
I      *The  Irish   Ministers   drove  him  from  his 
I  Bttire  country  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  they 
I  eharge  him  with  crimes  of  which  they  never  in- 
tended to  be  called  to  the  proof,  and  oppressed 
1dm  by  methods  equally  irresistible  by  guilt  and 
imoeenee.    Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile 
for  having  been  the  friend  of  his  country,  be 
neeived  in  eveiy  other  place  as  a  confessor  of 
fibetty ;  and  let  the  tools  of  power  be  taught  in 
time,  that  they  may  rob,  but  cannot  impoverish.* 
Some  of  his  reviews  in  this  Magazine  are  very 
ihnrt  accounts  of  the  pieces  noticed ;  and  I  men- 
tiai  them  only  that  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of 
tU  vorks  may  be  known ;  but  many  of  them 
«t  examples  of  elaborate  criticism  in  the  most 
Bssterly  style.    In  his  review  of  the  Memoirs 
^  (kt  Court  of  AuguituSf  he  has  the  resolution 
to  tldnk  and  speak  from  his  own  mind,  regard- 
lea  of  the  cant  transmitted  from  age  to  age  in 
^liie  of  the  ancient  Romans.    Thus :  '  I  know 
Bot  why  any  one  but  a  schoolboy  in  his  decla- 
Bistion  should  whine  over  the  Commonwealth 
of  Borne,  which  grew  great  only  by  the  misery 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  Komans,  like 
others,  as  soon  as  they  grew  rich,  grow  corrupt ; 
ud  in  their  corruption  sold    the   lives  and 
fivednms  of  themselves  and  of   one  another.' 
•Afsin:  'A  people  who,  while  they  were  poor, 
robbed  mankind ;  and  as  soon  as  they  became 
rich,  robbed  one  another.'       In  his  review  of 
the  Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse,  published 
by  Elizabeth  Harrison,  but  written  by  many 
bands,  he  gives  an  eminent  proof  at  once  of  his 
ctthodoxy  and  candour : — 
*The  authors  of  the  essays  ia  prose  seem 


generally  to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate, 
the  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Bowe. 
This,  however,  is  not  all  their  praise ;  they 
have  laboured  to  add  to  her  brightness  of 
imagery  her  purity  of  sentiments.  The  poets 
have  had  Dr.  \yatt8  before  their  eyes,  a  writer 
who,  if  he  stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  genius, 
compensated  that  defect  by  a  ready  application 
of  his  powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety.  The 
attempt  to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance 
in  the  decoration  of  religion,  was,  I  think,  first 
made  by  Mr.  Boyle's  Martyrdom  of  Theodora  ; 
but  Boyle's  philosophical  studies  did  not  allow 
him  time  for  the  cultivation  of  style ;  and  the 
completion  of  the  great  design  was  reserved  for 
Mrs.  Bowe.  Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  first 
who  taught  the  Dissenters  to  write  and  speak 
like  other  men,  by  showing  them  that  elegance 
might  consist  with  piety.  They  would  have 
both  done  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  they 
had  that  charity  which  might  well  make  their 
failings  be  forgotten,  and  with  which  the  whole 
Christian  world  wish  for  communion.  They 
were  pure  from  all  the  heresies  of  an  age  to 
which  every  opinion  is  become  a  favourite,  that 
the  universal  church  has  hitherto  detested  I 
This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind 
requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who  please  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary. 
But  to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom 
I  believe  applauded  by  angels  and  numbered 
with  the  just.' 

His  defence  of  tea  against  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway's 
violent  attack  upon  that  elegant  and  popular 
beverage,  shows  how  very  well  a  man  of  genius 
can  write  upon  the  slightest  subject,  when  he 
writes,  as  the  Italians  say,  con  ainore,  1  sup- 
pose no  person  ever  enjoyed  with  more  relish 
the  infusion  of  that  fragrant  leaf  than  John 
son.  The  quantities  which  he  drank  of  it  at  all 
hours  were  so  great,  that  his  nerves  must  have 
bedh  uncommonly  strong  not  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely relaxed  by  such  an  intemperato  use 
of  it.  He  assured  me  th^t  ho  never  felt  the 
least  inconvenience  from  it,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  fault  of  his  constitution  was  rather 
a  too  great  tension  of  fibres  than  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Han  way  wrote  an  angry  answer  to  Johnson's 
review  of  his  Essay  on  Tea,  and  Jolmson,  after 
a  full  and  deliberate  pause,  made  a  reply  to  it ; 
the  only  instance,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  when  he  condescended  to  oppose  any- 
thing that  was  written  against  him.  I  suppose, 
when  he  thought  of  any  of  his  little  antagoniitts, 
ho  was  ever  justly  aware  of  the  high  sentiment 
of  Ajax  in  Ovid : 

'  Ist4  tulit  pretiumjam  nunc  certcnninls  hujus, 
Quif  cum  vidua  erit,  nucum  cerlas$e  ferttur.' ^ 

But,  indeed,  the  good  Mr.  Hanway  laid  himself 

1  Losing,  he  winn,  because  his  name  will  tie 
Ennobled  hy  defeat,  who  doxst  contend  with  ina 

—  Dbydui. 
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•o  open  to  ridicule,  that  Johnson^s  animadvcr- 
■ions  upon  his  attack  were  chiefly  to  make  iport. 
The  generosity  with  which  he  pleads  the 
cause  of  Admiral  Byng  is  highly  to  the  honour 
of  his  heart  and  si)irit.  Though  Voltaire  affects 
to  be  witty  upon  the  fate  of  that  imfortunate 
officer,  observing  that  he  was  shot  *powt  en- 
couragtr  Us  autreSf*  the  nation  has  long  been 
satisfied  that  his  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  politi- 
cal fervour  of  the  times.  In  the  vatQt  belong- 
ing to  the  Torrington  family,  in  the  church  of 
Southill  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  the  following 
epitaph  upon  his  monument,  which  I  have  tran- 
scribed : — 

'  TO  THE  FBRPETUAL  DISOKACX 

OF  PUBLIC  JUSTICE, 

THE  HONOURABLE  JOHN  BTNO,  ESQ., 

ADMIRAL  OP  THE  BLUE, 

FILL  A  MARTYR  TO  POUTICAL 

PERSECUTION, 
MARCH  14,   IN  THE  TEAR  1757  ; 

WHEN  BRAVERY  AND  LOYALTY 

WERE  INSUFFICIENT   SECURITIES 

FOB  THE  LIFE  AND  HONOUR  OF 

A  NAVAL  OFFICER.' 

Johnson's  most  exquisite  critical  essay  in  the 
Literary  Magazine^  and  indeed  anywhere,  is 
his  review  of  Soame  Jenyns*s  Inquiry  into  (he 
Origin  of  Evil,  Jenyns  was  possessed  of  lively 
talents,  and  a  style  eminently  pure  and  easy, 
and  could  very  happily  play  with  a  light  sub- 
ject, cither  in  prose  or  verse ;  but  when  he 
speculated  on  that  most  diflicult  and  excruciat- 
ing question,  the  Origin  of  Evil,  he  '  ventured 
far  beyond  his  depth,'  and  accordingly  was 
exposed  by  Johnson,  both  with  acute  aig;ument 
and  brilliant  wit.  I  remember,  when  the  late 
]SIr.  Bicknell's  humorous  performance,  entitled 
The  Musical  Travels  of  Joel  Collyer,  in  which  a 
slight  attempt  is  made  to  ridicule  Johnson,  was 
ascribed  to  Soame  Jenyns,  *  Ha !  *  said  Johnson, 
'  I  thought  I  had  given  him  enough  of  it.' 

Ilis  triumph  over  Jenyns  is  thus  described 
!>y  my  friend  Mr.  Courtcnay  in  his  Poetical 
Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of 
Dr.  Johmon ;  a  i>erformanco  of  such  merit, 
that  ha<l  I  not  been  honoured  with  a  very  kind 
and  partial  notice  in  it,  I  should  echo  the 
sentiments  of  men  of  the  first  taste  loudly  in 
its  praise :  — 

'  When  KiM-ciouii  sophists  with  presumption  scan 
Tlio  -iojirfe  of  evil  hidden  still  from  man ; 
Kfvivo  Aruliian  tales,  nnd  vainly  hope 
To  rival  St  Jolin,  and  his  schulor  1^>I>6  : 
Tliou^h  mi>ta]thy-<*ics  spread  tho  gloom  of  nij;bt. 
\\y  n*aiM>irs  star  he  guides  oar  aching  sight : 
The  hounds  of  knowle<Ige  marks,  and  points  the  way 
To  pathloiin  woAtts  where  wilder'd  sages  stray  :— 
Whcns  like  a  farthing  link-boy,  Jenyns  stands, 
Anil  the  ilim  t<>rch  drops  from  his  feeble  hands.'  * 

>  &imc  time  after  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  there  ap- 
peared lu  the  ncw5|iai)ers  and  mag:ulnes  on  Ulibenl 


This  year  Mr.  William  P»yii6,  brother  of  iba 
respectable  bookseller  of  that  name,  pabUahed 
An  Introduction  to  the  Gante  of  Drami^U»t  to 
which  Johnson  contributed  a  Dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Bochford[*],  and  a  Preface  [*],  both  of 
which  are  admirably-adapted  to  the  trei.tlae  to 
which  they  are  prefixed.  Johnson,  I  beliere, 
did  not  play  at  draughts  after  leaving  CoDege, 
by  which  he  suffered ;  for  it  would  have  af- 
forded him  an  innocent  soothing  relief  from  ibe 
melancholy  which  distressed  him  so  often.  I 
have  heard  him  regret  that  he  had  not  learned 
to  play  at  cards ;  and  the  game  of  dranghta,  we 
know,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion vrithout  straining  it.  There  is  a  eompoenre 
and  gravity  in  draughts  which  insensibly  tnm- 
quilHzes  the  mind ;  and  accordingly  the  Datdi 
are  fond  of  it,  as  they  are  of  smoking,  of  the 
sedative  influence  of  which,  though  he  himaelf 
never  smoked,  he  had  a  high  opinion. '  Betidee, 
there  is  in  draughts  some  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties ;  and  accordingly,  Johnson,  wishing  to  dig- 
nify the  subject  in  his  Dedication  with  what  ie 
most  estimable  in  it,  observes :  '  Triflen  may 
find  or  make  anything  a  trifle ;  but  sinee  it  b 
the  great  characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to  we 
events  in  their  causes,  to  obviate  eonseqneneee 
and  ascertain  contingencies,  your  lordahip  will 
think  nothing  a  trifle  by  which  the  mind  it 
inured  to  caution,  foresight,  and  dreornqpee- 
tion.' 

Aa  one  of  the  little  occasional  advmntagei 

and  petulant  attack  upon  him»  in  the  form  of  an 
Epitaph,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  vcfy 
unworthy  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  qutetly  snb* 
mitted  to  the  critical  lash  while  Johnson  lived.  It 
assumed,  as  characteristics  of  hira,  all  the  vulgar  cir- 
cumstances of  abuse  which  hod  circulated  amoo^ 
the  ignorant.  It  was  on  unbecoming  indulgenee  of 
puny  resentment,  at  a  time  when  he  himaelf  was  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  had  a  near  prospect  of  de- 
scending to  tlie  grave.  I  was  truly  sorry  for  it,  for  1m 
was  then  become  an  avowed  and  (as  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  liondon.  who  had  a  serious  conversation  with  him 
on  the  subject,  assures  me)  a  sincere  Cliristlan.  He 
could  not  expect  that  Johnson's  numerous  friends 
would  patiently  bear  to  have  the  memory  of  their 
master  stigmatized  by  no  mean  pen,  but  that  at  least 
one  would  be  found  to  retort  Accordingly,  this  m^ost 
and  sarcastic  Epitaph  was  met  in  the  some  pubUc  Add 
by  an  answer,  in  terms  by  no  means  soft,  and  such  as 
wanton  provooaUon  only  could  Justify  :— 

•  XPITAPir. 

'Prtpartdfor  a  crtaturt  not  quite  dead  yet 
'  Here  lies  a  little,  ugly,  nauseous  elf, 
Who,  Judging  only  from  its  wrctcheil  sel^ 
Feebly  attempted,  i^etulant  and  vain. 
The  Origin  of  Evil  to  explain. 
A  mighty  Qcnius  at  this  elf  displeas'd. 
With  a  strung  critic  grasp  the  urchin  sqnees'd. 
For  thirty  years  its  coward  spleen  it  kept. 
Till  in  the  dust  the  mighty  Genius  slept ; 
Then  stunk  and  fh^tted  in  expiring  snuff. 
And  blink'd  at  Johnson  with  its  last  iK>or  puff.' 

— BOSWELL 

I  Journal  efa  Tour  to  ths  HAridst,  Sd  edit  p.  iB, 
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iriiieh  h<  did  not  disdAin  to  take  by  his  pen,  as 
%,  man  tHioae  profewion  was  literature,  he  this 
7«ar  aeeepted  of  a  guinea  from  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsiey  for  writing  the  introduction  to  the 
Loftdtm  CkrmMt^  an  eyening  newspaper ;  and 
«T«n  in  10  alight  a  performance  exhibited 
pccnKar  ialenti.  Thia  ChmnicU  still  subsists, 
•ad  from  what  I  obsenred,  when  I  was  abroad, 
baa  a  more  extensiTe  eiroulation  upon  the  Con- 
tinant  than  anj  of  the  English  newspapers.  It 
WBB  constantly  read  by  Johnson  himself ;  and 
il  ia  bat  just  to  observe,  that  it  has  all  along 
been  distinguished  for  good  sense,  accuracy, 
modention,  aiid  delicacy. 

4^^iiwy  instance  of  the  same  nature  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas 
frW"r**^"t  vl^  !>'>*  done  himself  considerable 
credit  \t$  his  own  writings : — '  Sitting  with  Dr. 
Jobnaon  one  morning  alone,  he  asked  me  if  I 
bad  known  Dr.  Madden,  who  was  author  of  the 
pcmninm-echeme '  in  Ireland.    On  my  answering 
in  the  afflnnatiTe,  and  also  that  I  had  for  some 
years  lived  in  bis  neighbourhood,  etc.,  he  begged 
of  me  that  when  I  returned  to  Ireland,  I  would 
endeavour  to  procure  for  him  a  poem  of  Dr. 
MaddcnX  called  BwiiUii't  Monument'    "The 
naaon,**  said  he,  *'  why  I  wish  for  it,  is  this : 
when  Dr.  Madden  came  to  London,  hd  sub- 
mitted that  work  to  my  castigation  ;  and  I  re- 
aembcr  I  blotted  a  great  many  lines,  and  might 
have  bletted  many  more  without  mivking  the 
poem  worse.*    However,  the  Doctor  was  very 
tlnnkful,  and  very  generous,  for  he  gave  me 
tea  gaineasy  which  wot  to  me  at  that  time  a  great 


»»i 


He  tiiia  year  resumed  his  scheme  of  giving  an 
edition  of  Shakspeaie  with  notes.    Ho  issued 


*  Is  tke  CoDrge  of  Dublin,  four  qnarU'rly  examlna- 
ttflMflf  the  students  are  held  In  each  year,  in  rurions 
l*waibed  branches  of  Uterature  and  science ;  and 
Pnaiuss,  oonsisting  of  books  impressed  with  the 
CoDep  Aims,  are  a^jndged  by  examiners  (composed 
IMcnDy  of  the  Junior  Fellows)  to  those  who  have 
Mit  distinguished  themselves  lu  the  several  classes, 
■Ao  t  rery  rigid  trial,  which  lasts  two  days.  This 
"phtioQ,  which  has  subsisted  about  seventy  years, 
^  teea  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

De.  Bsffloel  Ma^lden  was  the  first  proimscr  of  prc- 
feiiou  la  that  University.  They  were  instituted  about 
^  7*v  1734.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
l^Bblia  Society  for  the  encouxagement  of  arts  and  agri- 
'  csItOR.  In  addition  to  the  premiums  which  were  and 
mitill  uutually  given  by  that  society  for  this  puri)08e, 
Pr.  Madden  gave  others  Ihnn  his  own  fiuid.  Hence 
he  vas  osoaUy  called  '  Freniium  Madden.'— Malome. 

'  Or.  Hu|^  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
Wnute  of  Ireland.  He  died  Sept  27,  1742,  ot  whi«h 
<^  ke  was,  for  the  thirteenth  time,  one  of  the  iMtda 
JosUocaof  that  kingdom.  Johnson  speaks  of  him  in 
kigb  tenas  of  oonuBendatlon,  in  his  Life  of  AmbroM 
t%iUij4.—4.  BoswsLLfJun. 

'  Ihr.  Madden  wrote  very  bad  verses.    See  those 
prrflxed  to  Leland's  Lift  ttfPkUtp  o/Macedon,  4to,  17G8. 


Proposals  of  considerable  length,^  in  which  he 
showed  that  he  perfectly  well  knew  what  a 
variety  of  research  such  an  undertaking  re- 
quired ;  but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from 
pursuing  it  with  that  diligence  which  alone  can 
collect  those  scattered  facts,  that  genius,  how- 
ever acute,  penetrating,  and  luminous,  cannot 
discover  by  its  own  force.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  at  this  time  his  fancied  activity  was  for 
the  moment  so  vigorous,  that  he  promised  his 
work  should  be  published  before  Christmas 
1757.  Yet  nine  years  elapsed  before  it  saw  the 
light.  His  throes  in  bringing  it  forth  had  been 
severe  and  remittent ;  and  at  last  we  may  al- 
most conclude  that  the  Csesarean  operation  was 
performed  by  the  knife  of  Churchill,  whose  up- 
braiding satire,  I  dare  say,  made  Johnson's 
friends  urge  him  to  despatch  : 

'  He  for  subscribers  baits  his  hook, 
And  takes  your  cash  :  but  where's  the  book  ? 
No  matter  where  ?  wise  fear,  you  know. 
Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe ; 
But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends, 
Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  flriends  ?' 

About  this  period  he  was  offered  a  living  of 
considerable  value  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he  were 
inclined  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  It  was  a 
reetory  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Langton,  the  father  of 
his  much-valued  friend.  But  he  did  not  accept 
of  it ;  partly,  I  believe,  from  a  conscientious 
motive,  being  persuaded  that  his  temper  and 
habits  rendered  him  unfit  for  that  assiduous  and 
familiar  instruction  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant 
which  he  held  to  be  an  essential  duty  in  a 
clergyman ;  and  partly  because  his  love  of  a 
London  life  was  so  strong,  that  he  would  have 
thought  himself  an  exile  in  any  other  place, 
particularly  if  residing  in  the  country.  Who- 
ever would  wish  to  see  his  thoughts  upon  that 
subject  displayed  in  their  full  force,  may  peruse 
the  Adventurer,  No.  126. 

In  1757  it  does  not  appear  that  he  published 
anything,  except  some  of  those  articles  in  the 
Literary  Magazine  which  have  been  mentioned. 
That  magazine,  after  Johnson  ceased  to  write 
in  it,  gradually  declined,  though  the  popular 
epithet  of  Antigallican  was  added  to  it ;  and  in 
July  1758  it  expired.  He  probably  prepared  a 
part  of  his  Shakspeare  this  year,  and  he  dictated 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the 
Throne,  after  the  expedition  to  Rochfort,  which 
was  delivered  by  one  of  his  friends,  I  know  not 
in  what  public  meeting.  It  is  printed  in  the 
Gentleman*8  Ma/jazine  for  October  1785  as  his, 
and  bears  sufficient  marks  of  authenticity. 

By  the  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker, 
of  the  Treasury,  Dublin,  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  following  letter  from  Johnson  to  the 
venerable  author  of  JJissertations  on  the  Uiitory 
of  Ireland : — 

»  They  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Malone  iu  the 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.— Boswell. 
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'  London,  April  9, 1757. 

%IR,— I  hm  Utely,  b;  tho  ravcur  of  Mr. 

Faulkner,  leeu  your  accouDt  oF  IreUnd,  nod 
iDDot  forbear  to  lolicit  a  prtiaccutioQ  of  your 
Higd.     Sir  William  Tcmjile  complttiiu  that 

Ireland  ii  Ici*  Imoitii  than  an;  otber  oouotry, 

0  ita  ancient  lUU.  Tho  juMvtt  b>Ta  biul 
littlo  leiinrp  and  littla  encouragement  tor  in- 
quiry :  and  itnuigen,  not  knowing  tlio  Unpiagu, 
■      e  1j;.J  no  ability. 

1  liaVD  long  wiihed  that  the  Iriih  literature 
verecuItivHtcd.'     IreUnd  ii  known  by  tradition 

'laTe  b«on  once  the  aent  of  piety  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  surely  it  would  bo  Tery  acceptable  to 

UiDie  who  are  curiouB  cither  in  the  original 

intiont  ur  the  affinitiei  of  languagci,  to  be 
furtlier  informed  of  the  Tovolution  of  a  people 
>  ancient,  and  once  id  illuitrioui. 
'  What  relation  there  ia  between  the  Wcbh 
and  Irish  language,  or  between  the  language  of 
Ireland  and  that  of  lliacay,  deacrvea  inqniry. 
Of  these  provinci.ll  uid  uncitended  tongno,  it 
•chlotn  hnpiicni  that  more  than  one  are  under- 
■tood  by  any  one  man  ;  anrl  thercfoiv  it  seldom 
hajipoaa  that  a  fair  compamon  can  be  made.  I 
bu|>c  yoD  will  eoulinuo  to  cultivate  tbii  kind  of 

-niiig,  which  haa  too  long  lain  neglected,  and 
which,  it  it  be  auSered  to  remain  is  oblivion 
for  onrither  century,  may  iicrhape  never  be  re- 
eved. As  I  wiih  well  to  all  uaeful  under- 
taking!, I  would  not  forbear  to  let  yon  know 
how  much  you  detervo,  in  my  opinion,  from  all 

;n  of  atiiily,  and  how  mueh  pleasure  your 
work  baa  given  to,  air,  your  moat  obliged  and 
most  bumble  acmnt,  '  S.\3I.  JuaHBOH.' 

'TOTHIKKVBBESn  UR.  TBOUAB  WARTOH. 

'  LuMiKJs,  Jvne  21,  1757. 
'  DE.iR  Sir,— Dr.  Manili,  of  Padua,  a  leaned 
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hiai 


i-itllrmnt'i  Mnjnrim  of  (hat  rtBte.  <>l  the  work 
re  lUlU'lc-l  111  lijr  Ur.  Jnhnsim— fiiRrrftidcu  m  llu 
lli.Jvrf  r/  r».'iia.I-a  t.'i'owl  unci  uiuth  iniprored  oil. 
'Jr.  iniliUflinl  b)'  ihe  auUmr  In  lim.^lSxian. 
n<-  oklwal.-]  otalur,  Mr  nooJ,  liai  ihown  btm- 
ilviiClir.  JnbBMm'B  <>pinian  ;  havini;  bjr  hi)  will 
.illir.1  Ilia  F.uir.  artrr  tbe  dealk  of  tiii  wifi',  LkI; 
m.  In  Ihc  Uaivmily  dI  DuMin  :  'dialring  that 
liji.ly  afln  the  sahl  rnUU  aboil  cnme  Inlo  tbclr 
itJiiD.  thej  iball  ai'iiuiiit  two  iirolcMors,  one  for 
lliv  aluiiy  oriha  nslive  Ene  or  liltli  langnigc,  and  the 
tu.lTuf  [riih  aiilhjiiUica  aoJ  Iriib  bit- 
lir  kt  rulf  of  any  D'.htr  Eunipfan  Un£tuige 
llliiilnilive  .if,  <ir  inilllaTy  tn.  tUt  study  of  Iriih  aall- 
k  kl<(oiy;  sud  that  thry  ihill  slve 
i'M]y  two  liK'isI  iminioiiu  for  (wo  cun.|>o>ilinii<. 
■■u-  Id  virw,  aid  Ike  olliu  In  hok,  <n  tkc  liiih 
Un^uw-  -  UxwuL. 
Mui-.-  II,'  jl-pif  wai  wTllten.  Mr   F1™V>  will  hii 


gentleman  and  good  I^tin  poet,  has  a  mind  to 
tee  OifonL  I  have  gives  him  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Huddesford,!  and  ahall  be  glad  if  you  will  in- 
troduce him,  and  ahowhim  anytbingin  OitoriL 

'  I  am  printing  my  now  edition  of  ^alupeara. 

'I  long  to  SCO  you  all,  but  cannot  oouv  anient! j 
come  yet.  You  might  write  to  me  now  and 
then,  if  you  were  good  for  anything.  But 
honorct naiant  mora*  Professon  forgot  their 
friends.  I  shall  certainly  complain  to  Hin 
Jonea'— I  am,  yonn,  etc, 

■Sam.  Jokikok. 


Mr.  Burner  having  enc1c«d  to  bim  an  eitraet 
from  tbe  review  of  hia  Dictionary  in  the  Biblio- 
thiqae  dti  Savani*  and  a  lilt  of  aubtcribcia  to 
bia  Sbakipeare,  which  Kir.  Bumey  had  procured 
in  NerfoUc,  be  wrote  the  following  anawer  : — 


'  GouoH  Squabs,  Dtt.  24, 17S7. 

'Sir,— lliat  I  may  thow  myself  senaible  o( 
your  favours,  and  not  commit  the  same  fault  a 
second  time,  I  make  hiate  to  anawer  the  latter 
which  I  received  this  morning.  The  truth  ii, 
tbe  other  likewise  was  received,  and  I  wrota  an 
answer ;  but  being  desiroui  to  tranamit  jon 
some  propotala  and  receipta,  t  waited  till  I  eoald 
find  a  convenient  conveyanoe,  and  day  waa 
passed  after  day,  till  other  things  drova  it  tiam 
my  thoughts  ;  yet  not  to  but  that  I  mnambar 
with  great  pleaaure  your  oommendatioB  of  my 
Dictionary.     Your  praise  was  welcome,  notsolf 


9  1  believe 


was  sincere,  but  bccauaa 


praise  uas  Dcen  very  scarce.  A  man  of  yonr 
candour  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  yon,  tltat 
among  all  my  acquaintance  there  were  only  two^ 
who  upon  tbe  publication  of  my  book  did  not 
endeavour  to  de|ire*a  mo  with  tluvatt  of  eemniw 
from  the  public,  or  with  ohjectloni  leaned  f>«a 
those  who  had  learned  them  from  my  own  in«- 
face.  Youra  is  tho  only  ktter  of  goodwill  that 
I  have  received ;  tliough,  indeed,  I  am  prnmltnil 
something  of  that  sort  from  Sweden. 
'  How  my  new  edition  [of  Shalupcan]  will  b« 


'  Now.  nr  late,  ^co-Ch 

LBOcnor-W. 

BTO^ 

•  Mr.  WartoBwistleotr 

St  Ox- 

•MlHJoi«.ilv«lati: 

tgM.  and  >i 

laoftn 

parties.    Hbe  was  s  vcn' 

KKmlouspncl^a.  and  [fib- 

ami,  on  lb 

inngl  seulblc,  SKneahlr. 

and  aniabli 

waa.l.lerti>Uui  Rev.  Ill 

If  Ju»a.  ClMnter  ol 

fhurcl.Catl.ed™i.Oifor 

aiKl  Johni.,> 

her  Ih*  OUHlrw.    1  ha 

e  bearl  bin 

•Tli».CU«ili™, 

nikawooJt 

•  Turn.  UL  p.  i^-BoiwEu. 
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reeeiTed  I  know  not ;  the  lubscription  has  no 
been  veiy  loccessfuL      I  shall  publish  abou^ 
March* 

*  If  70a  can  direct  me  hovr  to  send  proposals^ 
I  should  wish  that  they  were  in  such  hands. 

*  I  remember,  sir,  in  some  of  the  first  letters 
with  which  you  favoured  me,  you  mentione<l 
your  lady.  ^lay  I  inquire  after  her  ?  In  return 
for  the  favours  which  you  have  shown  me,  it  is 
not  much  to  tell  you  that  I  wish  you  and  her 
an  that  can  conduce  to  your  happiness. — I  am, 
■ir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

In  1758  we  find  him,  it  should  seem,  in  as  easy 
and  pleannt  a  state  of  existence  as  constitutional 
nnhappiness  ever  permitted  him  to  enjoy. 

'  TO  BKnrCT  LANOTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANQTON, 
UNCOLNSHIBK. 

*  Jan.  9, 1758. 

'  DEASm  Sib,— I  must  have  indeed^slept  very 
fast  not  to  have  been  awakened  by  your  letter. 
None  of  your  susjricions  are  true ;  I  am  not 
much  richer  than  when  you  left  me  ;  and  what 
ia  worse,  my  omission  of  an  ansi^er  to  your  first 
letter  will  prove  that  I  am  not  much  wiser. 
Bat  I  go  on  as  I  formerly  did,  designing  to  bo 
■ome  time  or  other  both  rich  and  wise,  and  yet 
cultivate  neither  mind  nor  fortune.  Do  you 
take  notice  of  my  example,  and  learn  the  danger 
ol  delay.  When  I  was  as  you  are  now,  towering 
in  eonfidence  of  twenty-one,  little  did  I  suspect 
tbAt  I  should  be  at  forty-nine  what  I  now  am. 

*  But  you  do  not  seem  to  need  my  admonition. 
Ton  are  busy  in  acquiring  and  in  communicating 
knowledge ;  and  while  you  are  studying,  enjoy 
the  end  of  study,  by  making  othei^  wiser  and 
happier.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  talc  that 
yon  told  me  of  being  tutor  to  your  sisters.  I, 
who  have  no  sisters  nor  brothers,  look  vdth  some 
degree  of  innocent  envy  on  those  who  may  be 
■dd  to  be  bom  to  friends ;  and  cannot  see  with- 
oat  wonder,  how  rarely  that  native  union  is 
afterwards  regarded.  It  sometimes,  indeed, 
happens  that  some  supervenient  cause  of  dis- 
cord may  overpower  this  original  amity ;  but  it 
•ecms  to  me  more  frequently  thrown  away  with 
levity,  or  lost  by  negligence,  than  destroyed  by 
injury  or  violence.  We  tell  the  ladies  that  good 
wives  make  good  husbands ;  I  believe  it  is  a 
more  certain  position  that  good  brothers  make 
good  sisters. 

'  I  aa  satisfied  with  your  stay  at  home,  as 
JoTenel  with  his  friend's  retirement  to  Cumas : 
I  know  that  your  absence  is  best,  tliough  it  be 
not  best  for  me. 

"  QoasBvis  dlgressu  ▼ettrls  confVisus  amlci, 
Lsndo  tsmen  vacuis  quod  sedem  flgere  Cumts 
DsstiMt,  atque  unnm  dvem  donate  Sibyllse.** 

*  Lasgton  is  a  good  Cume,  but  who  must  be 
Sibylla  ?  Mis.  Langton  is  as  wise  as  Sibyl,  and 
as  good ;  and  will  lire,  if  my  wishes  can  prolong 


life,  till  she  shall  in  time  be  as  old.  But  she 
differs  in  this,  that  she  has  not  scattered  her 
precepts  in  the  wind,  at  least  not  those  which 
she  bestowed  upon  you. 

*  The  two  Wartons  just  looked  into  the  town, 
and  were  taken  to  see  Cleone,  where  David 
[Garrick]  says  they  were  starved  for  want  of 
company  to  keep  them  warm.  David  and- 
Doddy  ^  have  had  a  new  quarrel,  and,  I  think, 
cannot  conveniently  quarrel  any  more.  Cleone 
was  well  acted  by  all  the  characters,  but  Bel- 
lamy '  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  went  the 
first  night,  and  supported  it  as  well  as  I  might ; 
for  Doddy,  you  know,  is  my  patron,  and  I  would 
not  desert  him.  The  play  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. Doddy,  after  the  danger  was  over, 
went  every  night  to  the  stage-^ide,  and  cried  at 
the  distress  of  poor  **  Cleone." 

*I  have  left  off  housekeeping,  and  therefore 
made  presents  of  the  game  which  you  were 
pleased  to  send  me.  The  pheasant  I  gave  to 
Mr.  Bichardson,'  the  bustard  to  Dr.  Lawrence, 
and  the  pot  I  placed  with  Miss  Williams,  to  bo 
eaten  by  myself.  She  desires  that  her  compli- 
menta  and  good  wishes  may  be  accepted  by  the 
family ;  and  I  make  the  same  request  for  my- 
self. 

'lilr.  Beynolds  has  within  these  few  days 
raised  his  price  to  twenty  guineas  a  head,  and 
Miss  u  much  employed  in  miniatures.  I  know 
not  anybody  [else]  whose  prosperity  has  in- 
creased since  you  left  thenu 

'Murphy  is  to  have  his  Orphan  of  China 
acted  next  month  ;  and  is  therefore,  I  suppose, 
happy.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  -of  any  great 
good  to  which  I  was  approaching,  but  at  present 
my  prosiiects  do  not  much  delight  me ;  how- 
ever, I  am  always  pleased  when  I  find  that  you, 
dear  sir,  remember  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  'Sam.  Johnson.* 

'to  MB.  BURNET,  AT  LTNNB,  NORFOLK. 

'  London,  March  8, 1758. 

'Sir, — ^Your  kindness  is  so  great,  and  my 
claim  to  any  particular  regard  from  you  so 
little,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  express  my 
sense  of  your  favours ;  *  but  I  am,  indeed,  much 
pleased  to  be  thus  distinguished  by  you. . 

'  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  my  Shakspeare 
will  not  be  out  so  soon  as  I  promised  my  sub- 
scribers ;  but  I  did  not  promise  them  more  than 
I  promised  myself.  It  wall,  however,  be  pub- 
lished before  summer. 

'  I  have  sent  you  a  bundle  of  proposals,  which, 
I  think,  do  not  profess  more  than  I  have  hitherto 
performed.     I  have  printed  many  of  the  plays, 

»  >fT.  Dodsley,  the  author  of  Clam*.— Bos  well. 

*  Mrs.  George  Ann  Bellamy,  a  celebrated  actress. 

'  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  author  ot  Cterian.— Bos- 
well. 

*  This  letter  was  an  answer  to  one  in  which  was 
enclosed  a  draft  for  the  paymeut  of  souis  subscriptioa 
to  bls-Shakspctre.— Bosw£LU 
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and  have  hitherto  left  verj  few  passages  un- 
explained ;  where  I  am  quite  at  loss,  I  confess 
my  ignorance,  which  u  seldom  done  by  com- 
mentators. 

*  I  have  likewise  enclosed  twelve  receipts ; 
not  that  I  mean  to  impose  upon  you  the  trouble 
of  pushing  them  with  more  importunity  than 
may  seem  proper,  but  that  you  may  rather  have 
more  than  fewer  than  you  shall  want.  The 
proposals  you  will  disseminate  as  there  shall  be 
an  opportunity.  I  once  printed  them  at  length 
in  the  Chronicle^  and  some  of  my  friends  (I 
believe  Mr.  Murphy,  who  formerly  wrote  the 
Omt/^i  Inn  Journal)  introduced  them  with  a 
splendid  encomium. 

*  Since  the  Life  of  Broicne  I  have  been  a  little 
engaged,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Literary 
Magazine,  but  not  very  lately.  I  have  not  the 
collection  by  me,  and  therefore  cannot  draw 
out  a  catalogue  of  my  own  parts,  but  will  do  it, 
and  send  it.  Do  not  buy  them,  for  I  will  gather 
all  those  that  have  anything  of  mine  in  them, 
and  send  them  to  Mrs.  Bunicy,  as  a  small  token 
of  gratitude  for  the  regard  which  she  is  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  me. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

Dr.  Bumey  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
following  memonmdum,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  insert  in  his  own  genuine  easy  style. 
I  love  to  exhibit  sketches  of  my  illustrious 
friend  by  various  eminent  hands : — 

*  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Bumey,  during  a  visit 
to  the  capital,  hod  an  interview  with  him  in 
Cfough  Square,  where  he  dined  and  drank  tea 
with  him,  and  was  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  AVilliams.  After  dinner,  Mr.  John- 
son proposed  to  Mr.  Burncy  to  go  up  with  him 
into  his  garret ;  which  being  accepted,  he  there 
found  about  five  or  six  Greek  folios,  a  deal 
writing  desk,  and  a  chair  and  a  half.  Johnson 
giving  to  his  guest  the  entire  seat,  tottered  him- 
self on  one  with  only  tliree  legs  and  one  arm. 
llere  he  gave  lilr.  Bumey  Mrs.  Williams's 
history,  and  showed  him  some  volumes  of  his 
Shak*ptare  already  printed  to  prove  that  he  was 
in  earnest.  Upon  JSIr.  Burney*s  opening  the 
first  volume,  at  the  '*  Merchant  of  Venice,'*  he 
obher\'ed  to  him,  that  he  seemed  to  be  more 
severe  on  Warburton  tlian  Theobald.  **0  poor 
Tib!"  said  Johnson,  "ho  was  ready  knocked 
down  to  my  hands  ;  Warburtun  stands  between 
me  and  him."  '*  But,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bumey, 
"you'll  h.ave  Warburton  upon  your  bones,  won't 
you  ?"  *'  No,  sir ;  he  11  not  come  out :  hell  only 
growl  in  his  den."  "But  you  think,  sir,  that 
Warburton  is  a  suiwrior  critic  to  Theobald?" 
"  O,  sir,  he'd  make  two  and  fifty  Theobalds,  cut 
into  slices !  The  worst  of  Warburton  is,  that 
ho  1mA  a  rage  for  saying  something,  when  there*s 
nothing  to  be  said."— Mr.  Bumey  then  asked 
him  whether  he  had  seen  the  letter  vhioh  War- 


burton  had  written  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet, 
addressed  To  the  most  impwUnt  Man  alite. 
He  answered  in  the  negative.  BIr.  Bumej  told 
him  it  was  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mallet. 
The  controversy  now  raged  between  the  friends 
of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke :  and  Warburton  aad 
Mallet  were  the  leaders  of  the  several  partie<. 
Mr.  Bumey  asked  him  then  if  ho  had  seen  War- 
burton's  book  against  Bolingbroke'i  Philosophy. 
"  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  read  Bolingbroke's  iiD> 
piety,  and  therefore  am  not  interested  about  ita 
confutation.'" 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

1758-^1759. 

On  the  15th  of  April  he  began  a  new  periodi- 
cal paper,  entitled  the  Idltr  ["J,  which  came^out 
every  Saturday  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called 
the  Universal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  GazeUe,  pub- 
lished by  Newbery.'  These  essays  were  con- 
tinued till  April  5,  1760.  Of  one  hundred  antl 
three,  their  total  number,  twelve  were  contri- 
buted by  his  friends  ;  of  which  Nos.  33, 93,  and 
96  were  written  by  3ilr.  Thomas  Warton ;  Na 
67  by  Mr.  Langton  ;  and  Nos.  76,  79,  and  82  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  the  concluding  words  of 
No.  82, '  and  pollute  bis  canvas  with  deformity,* 
being  added  by  Johnson,  as  Sir  Joshua  fnfonned 
me. 

The  Idler  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  nme 
mind  which  produced  the  SambUr,  but  has  less 
body  and  more  s]>irit.  It  has  more  variety  of 
real  life,  and  greater  facility  of  language.  He 
describes  the  miseries  of  idleness  with  the  lively 
sensations  of  one  who  has  felt  them ;  and  in  his 
private  memorandums  while  engaged  in  it,  we 
find,  *This  year  I  hope  to  leam  diligence.*' 
Many  of  these  excellent  essays  were  written  as 
hastily  as  an  ortlinary  letter.  Mr.  Langton  re- 
members Johnson,  when  on  a  visit  at  Oxford, 
asking  him  one  evening  how  long  it  was  till  the 
post  went  out ;  and  on  being  told  about  half  an 
hour,  he  exclaimed,  *Then  we  sliall  do  very 
welL'  He,  upon  this,  instantly  sat  down  and 
finished  an  Idler,  which  it  was  necessary  should 
be  in  London  the  next  day.  Mr.  Langton  hav- 
ing signified  a  wish  to  read  it,  'Sir,'  said  he, 

*  you  shall  not  do  more  than  I  have  done  myself.' 
I  He  then  folded  it  up,  and  sent  it  off. 

Yet  there  are  in  the  Idler  several  papers 
which  show  as  much  profundity  of  thought  and 
labour  of  language  as  any  of  this  great  nian*a 
writings.     No.  14,  *  Robbery  of  time  ;'  Na  24, 

•  Thinking ; '  No.  41,  *  Death  of  a  friend  ; '  No. 

*  This  U  a  slight  mistake.  The  fint  namlicr  of  the 
Idler  appearo<l  on  the  15th  of  April  17M,  in  Na  3  of 
the  Uaieenal  Chrvnirlt;  etc.,  which  was  pnhlished  \yf 
J.  Psyne,  for  whom  also  the  Ranblfr  had  be«n  printed. 
On  the  29th  of  Aiiril  this  newf|iaper  assumed  the  tiUe 
of  Tayw'f  Univennl  Chronide^  etc.— Maumik. 

*  Fmytrt  and  Mediuakmt,  p.  80.— Boswsll. 
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a,  '  Flight  of  time  ; '  No,  61,  '  Doi 
ncD  DuttBiuble ; '  No.  62,  '  S«lf -denial ; '  Ho. 
58,  '  Aotiul,  how  abort  of  fancied,  excellence  ; ' 
So.  89,  'Phjiial  evil  maial  good;'  aud  liU 
coDcludiog  ptpet  on  'The  horror  of  the  last,' 
will  prove  this  uiertion.  I  know  not  wh;  s 
motto,  the  nnul  trapping  of  periodical  pn|>en, 
ii  prefixed  to  very  tew  of  the  Idlers,  as  I  have  ] 
beard  Johnuin  commend  tlio  cuitom :  and  he 
narcr  oonld  be  at  »  Ion  for  one,  hii  luenmy 
being  ttored  with  inpumerable  pasiagcs  of  the 
claiDCL  In  thia  aeries  of  easaya  he  cxhibita 
Bdminbls  '"■*■""»«  of  grave  homour,  of  wbich 
he  had  an  QDCommoB  ahare.  Nor  on  aoise 
ftweinna  haa  bo  rapreued  that  power  of  aophia- 
trjr  which  ha  poaaeaied  in  to  eminent  a  degree. 
Id  Ko.  II  he  treati  with  the  utmost  contempt 
the  opinion  that  onr  mental  facnltioi  depend 
in  loine  d^rce  upon  the  weather;  an  opinion 
which  thej .  who  have  never  experieoeed  iti 
truth*  H«  not  to  be  envied,  and  of  which  he 
l''Tif*1f  eonld  not  but  be  acniiblo,  ai  the  effecta 
of  weather  npon  him  were  very  viiible.  Vot 
thaa  he  deelaima:— 

'Snnlj  nothing  ia  more    reproachful  to   a 

being  endowed  with  reaion,  than  to  resign  ita 

power*  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in 

dcpendencQ  on  the  weather  and  the  wind  for 

the  only  blaaiing*  which  nature  hai  put  into 

oar  powers-tranquillity  and  benevolence.     Thia 

I    diatinelioD  of  leaaone  ia  produced  only  by  imagi- 

I   nation  aparating  on  luxury.     To  temperance, 

.    every  di^  ii  bright;  and  every  hour  ia  propi- 

tiona  to  diligence.     He  that  shall  resolutely  cx- 

cita  hiafaraltiea  or  eiort  hi*  virtues  will  soon 

make  UMudt  aaperior  to  the  seuona,  and  may 

act  at  defiance  the  moining  miat  and  the  evening 

I   (lamp,  tha  blaata  of  the  eait,  and  the  clouda  of 

'    iheaonth.* 

I       Ala*  I  il  ia  too  cerluo  that  where  the  frame 

,   baa  delicate  Gbrea,  and  there  i>  a  fine  aensilility, 

I    Bach  inAaenoe*  of  the  air  are  irmistiblu.     He 

:    Blight  ae  well  have  bid  defiance  to  the  ague,  llie 

lolay,  and  all  other  bodily    disordeiB.     Such 

bouting  of  the  mind  is  falie  elevation. 

'  I  think  the  Rohuili  ull  It  Btultlsm.' 

Bat  in  thia  numl>er  of  his  Idltr,  hi*  ipirits 

aeem  to  ran  riot ;  tor  in  the  wantonneia  of  his 

diaqniaitiaD  he  forget*  for  a  moment  even  the 

■  at  which  he  held  in  high  respect, 

the  attendant    un   n  Court'  as 

-    one  '  wboM  buaineaa  it  ia  to  watch  the  luuks  of 

a  being  weak  and  fooliah  ai  himself.' 
i       His  nninalified  ridicule  of  rlicturical  geatui 
or  action  ia  not  aurely  a  teat  of  truth ;  yet  h 
«aAiK>t  help  admiring  how  weU  it  ia  adapted  1 
l,raduoe  the  effect  which  lie  wished  :  — 

■  Neither  the  judaea  of  our  law*  nor  the  n 

praMBtativet  of  our  people  would  be  much  »f- 

tectad  by  tabonred  gaaticulationi,  or  believe  any 

maa  tha  more  becanae  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or 

,    jniCed  Us  obceks,  or  spread  abroad  Iiim  iiriDs,  or 

,    ataaipcd  Um  gnnind,  w  thumped  his  breast, 

I 


great-     nr  turned  his  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceiling  and 

ence  ; '         A  casual  coincidence  with  other  writen, 

im  adoption  of  a  sentiment  or  imago  which  has 
lieen  found  in  the  writings  of  another,  and  after- 

iiufrequent.    The  richness  of  Johnson's  fancy, 
which  could  supply  his  page  abundantly  on  all 
,   and  tlic   strength  of  his  '  memo 
once  detected  the  real  owner  of  a 
thought,  made  him  less  liable  to  the  imputat 
if  plagiarLsm  than  perhaps  any  of  our  write 
In  the  Idler,  havrevcr,  there  is  a  paper  in  which 
conversation  is  assimilated  to  a  bowl  of  punch, 
where  there  is  the  (ame  train  of  comparison  a* 
n  by  Blacklock,  in  bis  collection  pub- 
lished in  IT5G,  in  which  a  parallel  iaingenioiiEly 
ilmwu  between  huniaa  lite  and  that  Uquor.    It 

'Say  then,  pliyslclsos  of  each  kind. 


To  the  Idler,  when  collected  in  volume*,  he 
added,  beside  the  Esaay  on  Epitaphs,  and  the 
Dissertation  on  those  of  Pope,  an  Eiaay  on  the 
Bravery  of  the  English  commuti  Soldier*.  He, 
howover,  omitted  one  of  the  original  papers, 
which  in  tlie  foUo  copy  is  No.  22.' 


'  LoKDOH,  April  14, 17GS. 
'  Deah  Sib, — Your  nntoa  upon  my  poet  were 
very  acceptable.  1  beg  that  yuu  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  continue  your  searches.  It  will  be  repu- 
table to  my  work,  and  suitable  to  your  profes- 
sorship, to  have  aomcthing  of  yoiiie  in  the  notea 
As  you  have  given  no  directions  about  youi 
name,  I  shall  therefore  put  it.  I  wish  youi 
brother  would  take  the  aamo  trouble.  A  com 
mentary  must  arise  from  the  fortuitous  discove 
ries  of  many  men  in  devious  walks  of  literature. 
Some  of  your  remarks  are  on  plays  already 
printed ;  but  1  purpose  to  add  an  Appendi 

'  You  give  yourself  too  much  uneasiness,  dear 
sir,  about  the  loss  of  the  papers.'  The  loss  is 
nothing,  if  nobody  has  found  them ;  nor  even 
then,  perhaps,  if  the  numbers  be  known.  You 
are  not  the  only  friend  that  hai  had  the  sami 
mitcliance.  You  may  repair  your  want  out  ol 
a  stock  which  is  deiwsited  with  Mr.  Allen,  ol 
Magdalen  Hall,  or  out  of  a  parcel  which  I  tmvi 
juat  sent  to  Mr.  Chambers,"  for  the  uac  of  any 
body  that  will  bo  to  kiud  oa  to  want  them,  tlr 
Langtons  ate  well;  and  Miss  Koherts,  whom  I 


>l  voluiuo  ot  Julinwu's  Mlsc 
crs,  orte  of  tLe  JmlKcs  in  led 


se|.p]ci.i 
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have  at  last  bronght  to  ijieak,  upon  the  infor- 
xnntion  wliich  jou  gave  me,  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  say.— I  am,  etc.,     '  Sail  Johnson.' 

TO  THE  SAME. 

*  London,  J\mt  1, 1758. 

'Deab  Sib, — ^You  will  receive  this  by  Mr. 
Baretti,  a  gentleman  {uurticularly  entitled  to 
the  notice  and  kindness  of  the  Professor  of 
poesy.  He  has  time  bat  for  a  short  stay,  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  filled  up  with  as  much  as 
he  can  hear  and  see. 

'  In  recommending  another  to  your  favour,  I 
ought  not  to  omit  thanks  for  the  kindness  which 
you  have  shown  to  myself.  Have  you  any  more 
notes  on  Shakspcare  ?    I  shall  be  glad  of  them. 

'  I  see  your  pupil  sometimes ;  ^  his  mind  is  as 
exalted  as  his  stature.  I  am  half  afraid  of  him; 
but  he  is  no  less  amiable  than  formidable.  Ho 
will,  if  the  forwardness  of  his  spring  be  not 
blasted,  be  a  credit  to  you  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity. He  brings  some  of  my  plays*  with  him, 
which  he  has  my  permission  to  show  you,  on 
condition  you  will  hide  them  from  everybody 
else. — I  am,  d^ar  sir,  etc., 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  TO  bennkt  langton,  esq.>  trinitt  college. 

Vttne28,1758. 

'  Deab  Sib,— Though  I  might  have  expected 
to  hear  from  you,  upon  your  entrance  into  a 
new  state  of  life  at  a  new  place,  yet,  recollecting 
(not  without  some  degree  of  shame)  that  I  owe 
you  a  letter  upon  an  old  accoimt,  I  think  it  my 
part  to  write  first.  This,  indeed,  I  do  not  only 
from  complaisance,  but  from  interest;  for,  living 
on  in  the  old  way,  I  am  very  glad  of  a  corresi>on- 
dcnt  so  capable  as  yourself  to  diversify  the  hours. 
You  have  at  present  too  many  novelties  about 
you  to  need  any  help  from  me  to  drive  along 
your  time. 

'  I  know  not  anything  more  pleasant,  or  more 
instructive,  tlian  to  comiiare  experience  with 
cxiKictation,  or  to  register  from  time  to  time 
the  difference  between  idea  and  reality.  It  u 
by  this  kind  of  observation  that  we  grow  daily 
less  liable  to  be  disappointed.  You,  who  are 
vcr>'  capable  of  anticiitating  futurity,  and  rais- 
ing phiuitoms  before  your  own  eyes,  must  often 
have  imagined  to  yourself  an  academical  life, 
and  have  conceived  what  would  be  the  manners, 
the  views,  and  the  conversation  of  men  devoted 
to  letters ;  how  tliey  would  clioose  their  com- 
panions, how  tlicy  would  direct  their  studies,  and 
linw  they  would  regulate  their  lives.  Lot  me 
know  what  you  expected,  and  what  you  have 
fftuDd.  At  least  reconl  it  to  yourself  before 
cu»tum  has  reccincik'd  you  to  the  bcvncs  before 


*  Mr.  L.iii^'t.tn. — Wakp»n. 

*  Fart  i.f  th'.'  inii'rcs'4i«in  of  the  .*«"^iA-'7vnrf,  wliich 
I>r.  Ji>hn>^>>u  ««)ii<lu'*t<tl  alom-.  Ami  ]>MUli.<«hnl  by  nub- 
s<,ri\>tiuu.    Tlu:i  edition  came  oat  in  17C5.— Wabtox. 


you,  and  the  disparity  of  your  discoveries  to 
your  hopes  has  vanished  from  your  mind.  It  is 
a  rule  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  whatever 
strikes  strongly,  should  be  described  while  the 
first  impression  remains  fresh  upon  the  mind. 

'  I  love,  dear  sir,  to  think  on  you,  and  thero* 
fore  should  willingly  write  more  to  yon,  but 
that  the  post  will  not  now  give  me  leave  to  do 
more  than  send  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Warton, 
and  tell  you  that  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affec- 
tionately, your  very  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

'TOBENNET  LANOTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANOTON,  NEAB 
8PILSBY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*  Siept.  21, 1758. 
'Deab  Sir,— I  should  be  sorry  to  think  th«t 
what  engrosses  the  attention  of  my  friend  should 
have  no  part  of  mine.  Your  mind  is  now  foil 
of  the  fate  of  Dury  ;*  but  his  fate  is  past,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  try  what  reflection  will 
suggest  to  mitigate  the  terrors  of  a  violent  death, 
whioh  is  more  formidable  at  the  first  glanec 
than  on  a  nearer  and  more  steady  view.  A 
violent  death  is  never  very  painful;  the  only 
danger  is,  lest  it  should  be  unprovided.  But  if 
a  man  can  be  sup]K>sed  to  make  no  provision  for 
death  in  war,  what  can  be  tlie  state  that  would 
have  awakened  him  to  the  care  of  futurity? 
^Vhen  would  that  man  have  prepared  himself  to 
die,  who  went  to  seek  doatii  without  prepaim- 
tion?  What,  then,  can  be  the  reason  why  we 
lament  more,  him  that  dies  of  a  wound,  thaa 
him  that  dies  of  a  fever  ?  A  man  that  languiahce 
with  disease,  ends  his  life  with  more  i>ain,  but 
with  less  virtue :  he  leaves  no  example  to  hit 
friends,  nor  bequeaths  any  honour  to  hia  dasocnd- 
ants.  The  only  reason  why  we  lament  a  soldier's 
death,  is  that  we  think  he  might  have  lived 
longer;  yet  this  cause  of  grief  is  common  to 
many  other  kinds  of  death  which  are  not  so 
passionately  bewailed.  The  truth  is,  that  every 
death  is  violent  which  is  the  effect  of  accident : 
every  death,  which  is  not  gradually  brought  on 
by  the  miseries  of  ago,  or  when  life  is  extin- 
guished for  any  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
burnt  out.  He  that  dies  before  sixty,  of  a  eoU 
or  consumption,  dies,  in  reality,  by  a  violent 
death ;  yet  his  death  is  borne  with  patienee, 
only  because  tlie  cause  of  his  untimely  end  is 
silent  and  invisible.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  then  inquire  whether 
wc  ought  to  complain.  Whether  to  see  life  as 
it  is  will  give  us  much  ci>nsolati<m,  I  know  not; 
but  the  consolation  which  is  drawn  from  trath, 
if  any  there  bo,  is  solid  and  durable :  that  which 

*  Mivjor-tivneral  Alexander  Dury,  tif  the  flntt  Ngi- 
inent  ot  Foot  Ciunnls,  uiio  fell  in  tL«  Kallatot  illscbai|B* 
of  Ilia  duty,  iK'.ir  bt  Cas,  In  thti  Wfll-kiMtwrn  un- 
fortuiutc  «x]K-ilition  agiinst  Fmucc  in  Kutt.  Ills 
Lilly  and  Mr.  Liiiiiiton's  mother  witp  nisUscs.  He  left 
an  only  son.  Litutt-iuuit- Colonel  Duiy,  vho  has  a 
cum])any  in  the  same  regiinent— Boswsll 
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niAj  be  derived  from  error  must  be,  like  dts  ori- 
gia^  faUaoioiiB  and  fugitive. — I  am,  dear,  dear 
iir,  jour  moat  humble  servant, 

*SA3f.  Johnson.* 

In  1759,  in  the  month  of  January,  his  mother 
died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  an  event  which 
deeply  affected  him ;  not  that  '  his  mind  had 
acquired  no  firmness  by  the  contemplation  of 
BMrtaHty/  ^  but  that  his  reverential  affection  for 
her  was  not  abated  by  years,  as  indeed  he  re- 
tained aH  hii  tender  feelings  even  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  lifew  I  have  been  told  that  he  re- 
gretted mnoh  hia  not  having  gone  to  visit  his 
mother  for  several  years  previous  to  her  death. 
Bat  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  literary  labours, 
which  confined  him  to  London ;  and  though  he 
had  not  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  aged  parent, 
ha  contributed  liberally  to  her  support. 

*XO  MBS.  JOHNSON,  IN  UCHFISLD.* 

*  Jan,  13,  1758.* 

'HoNOOBKD  Uadam,  —  The  account  which 
IGas  [Porter]  gives  me  of  your  health,  pierces 
my  heartw  God  comfort,  and  preserve  you,  and 
aave  yoo,  for  tiie  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'I  would  hftve  Miss  read  to  you  from  time  to 

time  theBassionof  our  Saviour,  and  sometimes 

tiie  aenteacaa  in  the  Oonmiunion  Service— dome 

as,  oA  ye  ikal  travail  and  arc  heavy  laden, 

i  Witt  give  you  rett, 

*X  heve  juat  now  read  a  physical  book,  which 
JnrKnits  me  to  think  that  a  strong  infusion  of 
the  berk  would  do  you  good.  Do,  dear  mother, 
try  it. 

*  Pn^y,  send  me  your  blessing,  and  forgive  all 
thet  I  have  done  amiss  to  you.  And  whatever 
ycm  would  heve  done,  and  what  debts  you  would 
heve  paid  first,  or  anything  else  that  you  would 
direct,  lot  Miss  pot  it  down ;  I  shall  endeavour 
to  obey  you. 

'  I  heve  got  twelve  guineas*  to  send  you,  but 
unhappily  am  at  a  loss  how  to  send  it  to-night. 
If  I  cannot  send  it  to-night,  it  will  come  by  the 
next  post 

'Pkuy  do  not  omit  anything  mentioned  in 

*  Ua:mkXtit%  U/%  of  Jnhnatm,  p.  396.— Boswell. 
s  Biace  the  pnbUcaUou  of  the  third  edition  of  this 

wetk,  thefollowiiig  Icttccs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  occasioned 
\  by  the  last  UbieM  of  his  mother,  were  obligingly  com- 
j  aualfeted  to  Mr.  Malone  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse.  They 
\  sn  placed  here  agreeably  to  the  chronological  order 
j  alasoat  eaifonnly  obeerved  by  the  author;  and  so 
;  strcugly  evince  Dr.  Johns<m's  piety  and  tenderness  of 
I  heart,  that  every  reader  must  be  gratified  by  their  in- 
\  acrtiott.— llAtova. 
I      *  Wfitten  by  mistake  for  17&9,  as  the  subsequent 

letters  show.    In  the  next  letter  he  had  inadvcrt^rntly 
•    CaUcB  Into  the  same  error,  bat  corrected  it    On  the 

•rnUHt  of  the  letter  of  the  13th  was  written  by  aixAher 
I    hand. '  Ftay  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  by  return 
I   fif  tb«  post,  without  fka—MALova. 
I       *  Six  of  these  twelve  guineas  Johnson  ai'icirs  to 
.    bsTc  KuTowed  ftom   Mr.  AUen,  the  rni'ter.     See 

nswktes's  Uh  ttfJtkumm,  p.  86«,  n.— Malomk. 


this  letter.  God  bless  you  for  ever  and  ever. 
—I  am,  your  dutiful  son,      'Sam.  Johnson.' 

*  TO  UiaS  rOBTEB,  AT  MBS.  JOHN80N*8,  IN 
LICHFIELD. 

*  Jan.  16, 1759. 

'  My  dear  Miss, — I  think  myself  obliged  to 
you  beyond  all  expression  of  gratitude  for  your 
care  of  my  dear  mother.  God  grant  it  may  not 
be  without  success.  Tell  Kitty '  that  I  shall 
never  forget  her  tenderness  for  her  mistress. 
Whatever  you  can  do,  continue  to  do.  My 
heart  is  very  full. 

'  I  hope  you  received  twelve  guineas  on  Mon- 
day. I  found  a  way  of  sending  them  by  means 
of  the  Postmaster,  after  I  had  written  my  letter, 
and  hope  they  came  safe.  I  will  send  you  more 
in  a  few  days.  God  bless  you  alL — I  am,  my 
dear,  your  most  obliged  and  most  himible 
servant,  *Sam.  Johnson. 

*  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  my  mother.' 

*Ja».  16, 1759. 
'  Deab  honoured  Mother,— Your  weakness 
afflicts  me  beyond  what  I  am  willing  to  com- 
municate to  you.  I  do  not  think  you  unfit  to 
face  death,  but  I  know  not  how  to  bear  the 
thought  of  losing  you.  Endeavour  to  do  all  you 
[can]  for  yourself.    Eat  as  much  as  you  can. 

*  I  pray  often  for  you ;  do  you  pray  for  me.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  my  last  letter.— I  am, 
dear,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  to  MRS.   JOHNSON  IN  LICHFIELD. 

*  Jan,  18,  1759. 
'Dear  honoured  Mother,- I  fear  you  are 

too  ill  for  long  letters ;  therefore  I  will  only  tell 
you,  you  have  from  me  all  the  regard  that  can 
possibly  subsist  in  the  heart  I  pray  G  od  to  bless 
you  for  evermore,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 
*Let  Miss  write  to  me  every  post,  however 
short. — I  am,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

to  miss  porter,  at  mbs.  johnson's,  in 
lichfield. 

*  Jan.  20,  1769. 
'Dear  Miss,— I  will,  if  it  be  possible,  come 

down  to  you.  God  grant  that  I  may  yet  [find] 
my  dear  mother  breathing  and  sensible.  Do 
not  tell  her,  lest  I  disappoint  her.  If  I  miss  to 
write  next  post,  I  am  on  the  road. — I  am,  my 
dearest  Miss,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Juhnhon.' 

»  Catherine  Chambers,  Mrs.  Johnson's  mald-uenant 
She  died  in  October  1767.  See  Dr.  John.son'ti  Fruyen 
and  MeditatUms,  p.  71  :  '  Sunday,  Octol)cr  is,  1707. 
Yesterday,  OotolKT  17, 1  took  my  leav«  for  evi-r  ol  my 
dear  old  friend  Catherine  Chambers,  who  caino  to  live 
with  my  mother  al)0ut  1724,  and  has  been  but  little 
parted  trom  us  since.  8hc  buriod  my  father,  my 
brother,  and  my  mother,  tihe  is  now  fifty-eight  years 
old.*— Malone. 
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\0n  the  other  tide.] 

•  Jan.  20, 1730. 

*Dear  honoured  Mother,*— Neither  your 
condition  nor  your  character  make  it  fit  for  me 
to  Bay  much.  You  have  been  the  best  mother, 
and  I  believe  the  best  woman,  in  the  world.  I 
thank  you  for  your  indulgence  to  me,  and  beg 
forgiveness  of  all  that  I  have  done  ill,  (ind  all 
that  I  have  omitted  to  do  well.'  God  grant 
you  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  receive  you  to  ever- 
lasting happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 
Lord  Jesus  receive  your  spirit.  Amen. — I  am, 
dear,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

*Sa3i.  Johnson.' 

'  to  miss  porter,  in  lichfield. 

'Jan.  23, 1759. ■ 

*  You  will  conceive  my  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
my  mother,  of  the  bi>st  mother.  If  she  were  to 
live  again,  surely  I  should  bcliavc  better  to  her. 
liut  she  is  happy ,  and  what  is  past  is  nothin 
to  her;  and  for  me,  since  I  cannot  repair  my 
faults  to  her,  I  hope  repentance  will  efface 
thorn.  I  return  you  and  all  those  that  have 
been  goo<l  to  her  my  sincerest  thanks,  and 
pray  Gud  to  repay  you  all  with  infinite  advan- 
tage. Write  to  me,  and  comfort  me,  dear  cliild. 
I  sliall  be  glad  likewise,  if  Kitty  will  wiite  to 
me.  I  sliall  send  a  bill  of  twenty  ]>ounds  in  a 
few  dayH,  wliich  I  tliought  to  have  brought  to 
my  mother  ;  but  God  suffered  it  not.  I  have 
not  power  or  composure  to  say  much  more. 
Goil  bless  you,  and  bless  us  all.  — I  am,  dear  Aliss, 
your  affuctionate  humble  8er\'ant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.* 

Soon  after  this  event  ho  wrote  his  RatsitnSj 
Priiirr  of  Ahynsinia  [*] ;  concerning  the  pub- 
lication of  which  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins  guesses 
vaguely  and  idly,  instead  of  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself  \i-ith  authentic  pre- 
cision. Not  to  trouble  my  readers  with  a  re- 
iM^ition  of  the  Knight's  reveries,  I  have  to 
mention  tliutthe  late  Mr  Strahan,  the  printer, 
told  nie  thiit  Johnson  wrote  it,  that  with  tlie 
profits  he  might  defray  the  exi>ense  of  his 
iiiotIier»  funeral,  and  pay  some  little  debts 
which  she  liad  left.  He  told  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
noldii  th;it  ho  composed  it  in  the  evenings  of 


I  Tliid  \*'i\vT  was  wrilti'ti  on  tho  Hccond  leaf  of  tho 
I  n«  •'■liii;?,  :i<Mn-s!M'«l  to  Mirts  PorttT. — Malome. 

*  !;■•.  in  llu-  i>rayer  whirli  ln'  roiiijKjswl  on  tlib  otva- 
>>ii>n  :  '  .Mir.i^hty  Go*],  men  ilwl  Father,  in  whose  hands 
.'■i>  i;f>-  un  1  il-.it)i,  Kin'tify  unto  ww  the  Htirrow  which 
I  \\"\\  r«'»'l.  F'<-n.'i'  v\f  u'luittivr  I  have  tli'tif  vnkindly 
t  •  r.ih  vf'ht  r,  n!fl  uhntttvr  I  hti--  emitted  to  du  kiadly. 
M.ikf  Mji-  to  i«infi:i>HT  hiT  i;*>od  i»rt'cciit*  and  goml 
tx.iiiiiilf.  Hii  I  ti>  irf-irni  my  life  nrcunlin;;  to  thy  holy 
\V"Pl,'  ft.-  ■    /'   i',tis  and  Mrtlitali'>nt,  p.  it], — MaLonk. 

^  Mi>«.  J  :::.«  -n  |i>jli.i1)!y  diid  dii  the  'Juli  or  'JlHt  «>f 
,I;iu-i.ir>'.  Mil  vi-.  b'.uicl  i-n  the  day  this  letter  l»ii» 
writ  It  :i  -  Mm.'j.nil 


one  week,'  sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  is  it 
was  written,  and  hftd  never  since  read  it  over.' 
Mr.  Stralian,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Dodsley 
purchased  it  for  a  hundred  pounds,  but  after- 
wards paid  him  twenty-five  pounds  more  when 
it  came  to  a  second  edition. 

Considering  the  large  sums  which  have  been 
received  for  compilations,  and  works  requiring 
not  much  more  genius  than  compilations,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very  low  price  whieh 
he  was  content  to  receive  for  this  admirable 
performance ;  which,  though  he  had  written 
nothing  else,  would  have  rendered  his  name 
immortal  in  the  world  of  literature.  None  of 
his  writings  have  been  so  extensively  diffused 
over  Europe ;  for  it  has  been  translated  into 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modem  languages.  Thk 
tale,  with  all  tho  charms  of  oriental  imagerj, 
and  all  the  force  and  beauty  of  which  the 
English  language  is  capable,  leads  ui  through  the 
most  imi)ortant  scenes  of  human  life,  and  shows 
us  that  this  stage  of  our  beinji^  is  full  of  '  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.*  To  those  who  look  no 
further  than  the  present  life,  or  who  maintain 
that  human  nature  has  not  fallen  front  the  state 
in  which  it  was  created,  tlie  instmetion  of  this 
sublime  story  will  be  of  no  avaiL  But  they 
who  think  justly,  and  feel  with  strong  sensi- 
bility, will  listen  with  engomess  and  admiration 
to  its  truth  and  wisdom.  Voltaire^s  Canditle, 
written  to  refute  the  system  of  Optimism,  whidi 
it  has  accomplished  with  brilliant  success,  is 
wonderfully  similar  in  its  plan  and  conduct  to 
Johnson^s  Jiassclas ;  ins<imuch  that  I  have 
heard  Johnson  say,  that  if  they  had  not  been 
published  so  closely  one  after  the  other  that 
there  was  not  time  for  imitation,  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of  that 
which  came  latest  was  taken  from  the  other. 
Though  tho  proposition  illustrated  by  both 
these  works  was  the  same,— namely,  that  in  oar 
present  state  there  is  more  evil  than  good, — tba 
intention  of  the  writers  was  very  different 
Voltaire,  I  am  afr.iid,  meant  only  by  wantcia 
profaneness  to  obtain  a  s])ortivc  victoiy  over 
religion,  and  to  discredit  the  belief  of  a  super- 
intending Providence.  Johnson  meant,  bj 
showing  the  unHatisfactory  nature  of  things 
temiH)ral,  to  din>ct  the  hopes  of  man  to  things 
eternal.  ItaMelas^  as  was  observed  to  me  by  a 
very  accomplished  lady,  may  be  considered  as  a 
more  enlarged  and  more  deeidy  philt>sophical 
discourse  in  prose,  upon  the  interesting  tmth, 
which  in  his  Vanity  of  Human  WithtM  he  had 
so  succesitfully  enforced  in  veme. 

The  fund  of  thinking  which  this  work  coa- 
tains  is  such,  that  almost  every  sentence  of  H 


*  lUvelas  was  publihhi'd  in  Muu-h  or  April  17511 

—  Bi.>>»WELL. 

<  Sco  iindt  r  Juno  2. 17S1.  Finding  it  then  accidentally 
in  a  ehaise  nith  Mr.  13.>>w«!l.  h<-  n-ad  it  esgirrly.  This 
was  dnuhtii-ss  h.iv^  .i(tt-r  l,ti  declaration  to  8ir  Jothoa 
It'}  nold4.-~MAL0NK. 
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may  funiiih  a  subject  of  long  meditation.  I 
mm  not  ntisfied  if  a  year  panes  without  my 
liaTing  read  it  through ;  and  at  erery  perusal, 
my  admiratioD  of  the  mind  which  produced  it 
ia  so  highly  raised,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  enjoying  the  intimacy 
of  sueh  a  man. 

I  restrain  myself  from  quoting  passages  from 
this  cxoeUent  work,  or  even  referring  to  them, 
Iweause  I  should  not  know  what  to  select,  or 
rather  what  to  omit.  I  shall,  however,  tran- 
•eribe  one,  as  it  shows  how  well  he  could  state 
tbe  arguments  of  those  who  believe  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  departed  spirits :  a  doctrine  which 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  himself  ever 
posttiTely  held : — 

'If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparttions,*  said  the 
Prince,  '  I  will  promise  you  safety :  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  dead;  he  that  is  once  buried 
will  be  seen  no  more.* 

*  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,*  said  Imlac, 
'  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the 
eoneorrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
are  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion, 
which  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  dif- 
fused, could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth  ; 
tliose  that  never  heard  of  one  another,  would 
not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  ex- 
psfieaoe  can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted 
hj  wan^  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the 
general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it  with 
their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their  fears.' 

Notwithstanding  my  high  admiration  of  Rrn- 
§datf  I  win  not  maintain  tliat  the  *  morbid 
melancholy  *  in  Johnson's  constitution  may  not, 
perhaps,  have  made  life  appear  to  him  more 
iwdjttd  and  unhappy  than  it  generally  is  :  for  I 
am  snre  that  he  had  less  enjoyment  from  it  than 
I  have.  Yet,  whatever  additional  shade  his 
own  partiettlar  sensations  may  have  thrown  on 
his  representation  of  life,  attentive  obflcrvation 
aad  cloee  inquiry  have  convinced  me  that  there 
irtoo  much  reality  in  the  gloomy  picture.  The 
tnrth,  however,  is,  that  we  judge  of  the  happi- 
aem  and  misery  of  life  differently  at  different 
tfmw,  aee(»rding  to  the  state  of  our  changeable 
frame.  I  always  remember  a  remark  made  to 
me  1^  a  Turkish  lady,  educated  in  France  ;  Ma 
foi^  Momneur,  noire  honheur  depend  de  la  fa^on 
qme  moire  tang  eircuU.  This  have  I  learnt  from 
a  pretty  hard  course  of  experience,  and  would, 
from  siseere  benevolence,  impress  upon  all  who 
hoooor  this  book  with  a  perusal,  that  until  a 
steady  eonviction  is  obtained  that  the  present 
life  is  an  imperfect  state,  and  only  a  passage  to 
a  better,  if  we  eomply  with  the  divine  scheme 
el  ptugiessive  improvement ;  and  also  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  myyterions  plan  of  Providence, 
that  intellectual  beings  must  'be  made  perfect 
throagh  suffering ; '  there  will  be  a  continual 
rccnntnoa  of  disajvpolntment  and  uneasiness. 


But  if  we  walk  with  hope  in  *  the  mid-day  sun  * 
of  revelation,  our  temper  and  disposition  will 
be  such,  that  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  in 
our  way  will  be  relished,  while  we  patiently 
support  the  inconveniences  and  pains.  After 
much  speculation  and  various  reasonings,  I  ac- 
knowledge myself  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Voltaire's  conclusion,  'Ajpris  toutf  c'est  un 
mondt  passabic*    But  we  must  not  think  too 

deeply : 

* where  ignorance  is  hliss, 

Tis  folly  to  be  wise/ 

is  in  numy  respects  more  than  poetically  just. 
Let  us  cultivate,  under  the  command  of  good 
principles,  *  la  tk6orie  des  seruations  agriableSt* 
and,  as  Mr.  Burke  once  admirably  counselled  a 
grave  and  anxious  gentleman,  *  live  pleasant.* 

The  effect  of  Bcuselas,  and  of  Johnson's  other 
moral  tales,  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Courtonay : — 

'  Impressive  truth,  in  splendid  fiction  drest. 
Checks  the  vain  wish,  and  calms  the  troubled  breast : 
O'er  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throws, 
And  soothes  the  angry  passions  to  repose ; 
As  oil  effUsed  illames  and  smooths  the  deep. 
When  round  the  bark  the  foaming  surges  sweep.'  > 

It  will  be  recollected  that  during  all  this 
year  he   carried  on  his  Jdier,^  and  no  doubt 

^  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Johnson.— Bos- 
well. 

*  This  paper  was  in  such  high  estimation  before  it 
was  collects  into  volumes,  that  it  was  seized  on  with 
avidity  by  varicius  publishers  of  newspaiKsrs  and  maga- 
zines to  enrich  tiieir  publications.  Johnson,  to  jtut  a 
stop  to  this  unfair  proceeding,  wrote  for  the  Univenal 
Chronicle  the  following  advertisement :  In  which  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  pomp  of  words  than  the  occasion 
demanded : — 

'  London,  Jan.  5,  1759.  Advertisement.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  pui>er  entitled  tlie  IdUr,  having  found 
that  those  essays  are  inserted  in  the  newspa]»er8  and 
magazint-H  with  »o  little  regard  to  Jtustice  or  decency, 
that  the  Universal  Chronic! f,  in  which  thty  llrrtt  appear, 
is  not  always  mentionc<l,  think  it  necessary  to  declare 
to  the  publishers  of  those  collections,  that  however 
patiently  they  have  hitherto  endtircd  these  injuries, 
made  yet  more  injurious  by  contempt,  they  have  now 
determined  to  endure  them  no  longer.  Tliey  have 
already  seen  essays,  for  which  a  very  large  i)rice  is 
paid,  transferred  with  the  most  Hhani<>I(>sd  rapacity 
into  the  weekly  or  monthly  comiiilations,  and  their 
right,  at  least  for  the  pnrseot,  alienated  from  them, 
before  they  could  themselves  be  said  to  enjoy  it.  Tnt 
they  wouM  not  willin;;ly  be  thought  to  want  t^-ndcniess, 
♦  ven  for  men  by  wlioui  no  tenderness  hath  be«n  shown. 
The  pa.st  is  without  remedy,  and  t-hall  Ik;  withoti*  ro- 
sentnicnt  Uut  those  who  have  bet'n  thus  busy  with 
their  sickles  In  the  fields  of  their  nri.;li1><)urs,  are 
henceferwanl  to  take  notice  that  the  tiiui>  of  inii>uiiity 
is  at  an  end.  Whoever  shall,  without  «>ur  leave,  lay 
tlio  hand  of  rapine  upon  our  pai^crs,  is  to  exi^ct  that 
we  Hliall  vindicate  our  duo,  by  the  means  whicii  Justice 
pre.scriltes,  and  which  are  warranted  by  the  inmuniorial 
prescriptitins  of  honourable  trade.  We  shall  lay  hold, 
in  our  turn,  on  their  copies,  degrade  them  iri»m  the 
jiomp  of  wide  margin  and  ditTuse  tyi»ograi«liy,  eontnirt 
them  into  a  narrow  space,  and  sell  them  at  an  humble 
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proceeding,  though  slowly,  in  his  edition 
of  Shakspcare.  He,  however,  from  that  libe- 
rality which  never  failed,  when  called  upon  to 
assist  other  labouren  in  literature,  found  time 
to  translate  for  Mrs.  Lenox's  English  version 
of  Bnimoy,  'A  Dissertation  on  the  Greek 
Comedy*  [t],  and  *The  General  Conclusion  of 
the  Book  *[t]. 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  foreign  countries 
was  an  object  that  seems  at  all  times  to  have 
interested  Johnson.  Hence  Mr.  Newbery  found 
no  great  difiSculty  in  persuading  him  to  write 
the  Introduction  [*]  to  a  collection  of  voyages 
and  travels  published  by  him  under  the  title  of 
Tht  World  Di*plat/idt  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  this  year,  and  the  remaining  volumes 
in  subsequent  years. 

I  would  ascribe  to  this  year  the  following 
letter  to  a  sun  of  one  of  Ids  early  hiends  at 
Lichfield,  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  barrister,  and 
author  of  a  tract  entitled  Rejiectiont  an  the  Study 
of  tlie  Law : — 

'  TO  JOSEPH  SIMPSON,  ESQ. 

*  Dear  Sib, — Your  father's  inexorability  not 
only  grieves  but  amazes  me  :  he  is  your  father ; 
he  was  always  accounted  a  wise  man  ;  nor  do  I 
remember  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
good  nature ;  but  in  his  refusal  to  assist  you 
there  is  neither  good  nature,  fatherhood,  nor 
wisdom.  It  is  the  practice  of  good  nature  to 
overlook  faults  which  have  already,  by  the 
consc(iuenco8,  punished  the  delinquent.  It  is 
natural  for  a  father  to  think  more  favourably 
than  others  of  his  children ;  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  give  assistance,  while  a  little  help  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  greater. 

*  If  you  married  imprudently,  you  miscarried 
at  your  own  Iiazard,  at  an  ago  when  you  had  a 
right  of  choice.  It  would  be  hard  if  the  man 
might  not  choose  his  own  wife,  who  has  a  right 
to  plead  before  the  judges  of  his  country. 

*  If  your  imprudence  has  ended  in  difficulties 
and  iucouveuienccs,  you  are  yourself  to  support 
them ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little  better 
health,  you  would  support  them  and  conquer 
them.  Surely,  that  want  which  accident  and 
sickness  produces  is  to  be  supported  in  every 
region  of  humanity,  though  there  were  neither 
friends  n«)r  fathers  in  the  world.  You  have 
certainly  from  your  father  the  highest  claim  of 
charity,  though  none  of  right ;  and  therefore  I 
woulil  counsel  you  to  omit  no  decent  nor  manly 
degree  of  importunity.  Your  debts  in  the  whole 
are  not  largo,  and  of  the  whole  but  a  small  part 

I    is  troubk-A(  >uie.    Small  debts  are  like  small  shot ; 

!  j'fice  ;  yet  uot  with  a  view  of  growing  rich  by  conflsca- 
'  tifiii-t.  fur  wc  iliiuk  not  much  betttT  of  money  got  by 
piiiiiiihiiipnt  than  by  crimes.  We  shall  therefore, 
uhon  our  InssfS  aro  repaid,  givu  what  proflt  shall 
niiiuiu  to  tho  MagdaUtu ;  fur  wu  know  not  who  can 
bo  ni'>r(?  pntixrly  taxed  for  the  Mi|ip<irt  of  penitent 
pn>stitut<  s,  thun  prostitutes  in  whom  there  yet  ap- 
I»cars  neither  pcuittAce  nor  shame.'— >BoawsLL. 


they  are  rattling  on  every  side,  and  can  scarcely 
be  escaped  without  a  wound:  great  debts  are 
like  cannon;  of  loud  noise,  but  little  danger. 
You  must  therefore  be  enabled  to  disoharge 
petty  debts,  that  you  may  have  leisure  wHh 
security  to  struggle  with  the  rest.  Neither  the 
great  nor  little  debts  disgrace  yon.  I  am  sure 
you  have  my  esteem  for  the  courage  with  which 
you  contracted  them,  and  the  spirit  with  wliieh 
you  endure  them.  I  wish  my  esteem  could  be 
of  more  use.  I  have  been  invited,  or  have  in- 
vited myself,  to  several  puis  of  the  Idngdom ; 
and  will  not  incommode  my  dear  Lacy  by  coming 
to  Lichfield,  while  her  present  lodging  is  of  eny 
use  to  her.  I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  at 
leisure  and  to  make  visits.  Whither  I  ahall  fly 
is  matter  of  no  importance.  A  man  unconnected 
is  at  home  everywhere,  unless  he  may  be  aeid 
to  be  at  home  nowhere.  I  am  sorzy,  dear  air, 
that  where  you  have  parents,  a  man  of  your 
merits  should  not  have  a  home.  I  wish  I  ooold 
give  it  you. — I  am,  my  dear  sir,  affeotionaielj 
youra,  '  Sam.  Joukbov.* 

He  now  refreshed  himself  by  an  excursioo  to 
Oxford,  of  which  the  following  short  character- 
istical  notice,  in  his  own  words,  is  preserved : — 

' is  now  making  tea  for  mo.    I  liave  been 

in  my  gown  ever  since  I  came  here.  It  was  at 
my  first  coming  quite  new  and  handsome.  I 
have  swum  thrice,  which  I  had  disused  for 
many  years.  I  have  proposed  to  Vansittari' 
climbing  over  the  wall,  but  he  has  refused  me. 
And  I  have  clapped  my  hands  till  they  are  sore 
at  Dr.  King's  speech.*' 

His  negro  servant,  Francis  Barber,  having  left 
him,  and  been  some  time  at  sea,  not  pressed,  as 
has  been  supposed,  but  with  his  own  consent,  it 
appears,  from  a  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq., 
from  Dr.  Smollett,  that  his  master  kindly  inte- 
rested himself  in  procuring  his  release  from  a 
state  of  life  of  wliich  Johnson  always  expressed 
the  utmost  abhorrence.  Ho  said,  *  No  man  will 
bo  a  sailor  who  has  contrivance  enough  to  get 
himself  into  a  jail ;  for  being  in  a  ship  is  being 
in  a  jail,  with  tho  chance  of  being  drowned.'* 
And  at  another  time,  *  A  man  in  a  jail  has  mors 
room,  better  food,  and  commonly  better  oom- 
I>any.*  *    The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

'  Chelsea,  March  16,  I769L 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  am  again  your  petitioner,  in 
behalf  of  that  great  Cuau  *  of  literature,  Samuel 

*  Dr.  Robert  Vonsit tart,  of  the  ancient  aad  respect 
able  family  of  that  name  in  Berkahiro.  He  was  emlncBt 
for  learning  and  wurth,  and  much  esteemed  by  Dl 
Johnifon. — Bos  WKLu 

*  Gtnilcman'i  Ma(tazine,  April  17S5.— Boswble.. 

*  Journal  <^fa  Tour  to  Vu  lUbridu,  8d  edit  p.  I91-* 

BOSWEU. 

*  Ibid.  p.  25L~BoswcLL. 

*  In  my  first  e<litiun  this  word  was  printed  Chum,  m 
it  appears  in  one  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  Ml$aUanie$,  sad  X 
animsdvertad  on  Dr.  BmoUett's  Ignoranos ;  for  whick 
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Johmon.  Hu  black  senrant,  whose  name  is 
FhtDdi  Barber,  has  been  pressed  on  board  the 
Stag  frigate.  Captain  Angel,  and  our  lexico- 
grapher is  in  great  distress.  He  says  the  boy 
is  a  sioklj  lad,  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  parti- 
eolarly  subject  to  a  malady  in  his  throat,  which 
renders  him  Tery  unfit  for  his  Majesty's  service. 
Ton  know  what  matter  of  animosity  the  said 
Johnson  has  against  you ;  and  I  dare  say  you 
desire  no  other  opportunity  of  resenting  it,  than 
thai  of  laying  him  under  an  obligation.  He 
was  humble  enough  to.  desire  my  assistance  on 
this  occasion,  though  he  and  I  were  never  cater- 
eottsina ;  and  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 
would  make  application  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Wilkes,  who,  perhaps,  by  his  interest  with  Dr. 
Hay  and  Mr.  Elliot,  might  be  able  to  procure 
the  discharge  of  his  lacquey.  It  would  be 
raper^ous  to  say  more  on  the  subject,  which 
I  leave  to  your  own  consideration ;  but  I -cannot 
let  slip  this  opportunity  of  declaring  that  I  am, 
with  the  most  inviolable  esteem  and  attachment, 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate^  obliged  humble 
it,  *T.  Smolleh.' 


Hr.  Wilkes,  who  upon  all  occasions  has  acted 
as  a  private  gentleman  with  most  polite  libe- 
rality, applied  to  his  friend  Sir  George  Hay, 
then  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty ;  and  Francis  Barber  was  discharged, 
as  he  has  told  me,  without  any  wish  of  his  own. 
He  found  his  old  master  in  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple»  and  returned  to  his  service. 

Uliat  particular  new  scheme  of  life  Johnson 
bad  in  view  this  year,  I  have  not  discovered ; 
but  that  he  meditated  one  of  some  sort,  is  clear 
from  his  private  devotions,  in  which  we  find 
[Pr.  and  Med.  pp.  30  and  40],  *the  change  of 
outward  things  which  I  am  now  to  make  ; '  and, 
*  Grant  me  the  gi^u^e  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
the  course  which  I  am  now  beginning  may  pro- 
ceed according  to  thy  laws,  and  end  in  the 
enjoyment  of  thy  favour.'  But  ho  did  not,  in 
fact,  make  any  external  or  visible  change.* 

kt  aae  propitUte  the  mann  of  that  ingenious  and 
bMMVolent  gentleman.  Chum  was  certainly  a  aii8- 
takea  reading  for  Cham,  the  title  of  Die  sovereign  or 
Tartary,  which  is  well  applied  to  Johnson,  the  Monarch 
of  LiUrature,  and  was  au  epitliet  familiar  to  Smollett. 
Bee  Roderick  Random,  c  66.  For  Uiia  correction  I  am 
tndebted  to  Lord  Palmemton,  whone  talents  and  lite- 
rary acquirements  accord  well  with  his  respectable 
pedigree  of  Temple.— Boswell. 

After  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this 
vcrk,  the  author  was  fiimished  by  Mr.  Abcrcrombic  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr. 
John  Armstrong,  the  poet,  to  Dr.  Smollett,  at  Leghorn, 
o&Dlaiuing  the  following  paragraph  : — 

I      '  As  to  the  King's  Bench  patriot,  it  is  hard  to  say 

,   fpjm  what  motive  he  published  a  letter  of  yours  a^iking 
seme  trifling  favour  of  him  In  behalf  of  somebody  for 

•   whnra  the  great  ChkU  of  literatore,  Mr.  Johnson,  had 

.   iBterested  himself.'— Malohc 

■  It  would  appear,  ftom  a  note  of  his  to  Miss  Porter, 
that  Johnaott,  on  the  S3d  of  March  of  this  year  (1750), 


At  this  time,  there  being  a  competition  among 
the  architects  of  London  to  be  employed  in  the 
building  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  &  question  was 
very  warmly  agitated,  whether  semicircular  or 
elliptical  arches  were  preferable.  In  the  design 
offered  by  Mr.  Mylno  the  elliptical  form  was 
adopted,  and  therefore  it  was  the  great  object  of 
his  rivals  to  attack  it.  Jobnson^s  regard  for  his 
friend  Mr.  Qwyn  induced  him  to  engage  in  this 
controversy  against   Mr.   Mylne  ;  ^  and  after 

left  his  house  in  Gough  Square,  and  went  to  reside  in 
Staple  Inn.  Miss  Williams  took  separate  lodgings.  It 
will  appear  fh>m  the  list  of  Johnson's  residences,  sub- 
sequently given,  that  he  removed  from  Staple  Inn  to 
Gray's  Inn. 

1  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  a  long  detail  of  it,  in 
that  manner  vulgarly,  but  significantly,  called  rigma- 
role ;  in  which,  amidst  an  ostentatious  exhibi.tion  of 
arts  and  artists,  he  talks  of  '  proportions  of  a  column 
being  taken  from  that  of  the  human  figure,  and  adjusted 
by  nature— masculine  and  feminine— in  a  man  sesquU 
octove  of  the  head,  and  in  a  woman  usquinonal ;' nor 
has  he  failed  to  introduce  a  Jargon  of  musical  terms, 
which  do  not  seem  much  to  correspond  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  serve  to  mxikc  up  the  heten<geneou8  mass.  To 
follow  the  knight  through  all  this  would  be  an  useless 
fatigue  to  myself,  and  not  a  little  disgusting  to  my 
readers.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  his  statement.—  He  seems  to  exult  in  having  de- 
tected Johnson  in  procuring  '  from  a  person  eminently 
.skilled  in  mathematics  and  the  principles  of  architec- 
ture, answers  to  a  string  of  questions  drawn  up  by 
himself,  touching  the  comparative  strengtli  of  semicir- 
cular and  elliptical  arches.*  Now  I  cannot  conceive 
how  Johnson  could  have  acted  more  wisely.  Sir  John 
complains  that  the  opinion  of  that  excellent  mathema- 
tician, Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  did  not  jircponderatc  in 
favour  of  the  scmicirciilar  arch.  But  he  should  have 
known,  that  however  eminent  Mr.  Simpson  was  in  the 
iiigher  parts  of  abstract  mathemati^'ol  science,  he  was 
little  versed  in  mixed  and  practiciJ  mechanics.  Mr. 
.Mulier  of  Woolwich  Academy,  the  scholastic  father  of 
all  the  great  engineers  which  this  country  has  employed 
for  forty  years,  decidtnl  the  question  by  declaring 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  elliptical  arch. 

It  is  ungraciously  sugg(>sted  that  Johnson's  motive 
for  op^iosing  Mr.  Mylue's  scheme  may  have  been  his 
prt* juUice  against  him  as  a  native  of  North  Britain  ; 
when,  in  truth,  as  has  been  stated,  he  gave  the  aid  of 
his  able  pen  to  a  friend  who  was  one  of  the  candidates ; 
imd  so  far  was  he  fn>m  having  any  illiberal  antijKithy 
to  Mr.  Mylne,  that  ho  afterwards  lived  with  that 
;;entleman  xi\>on  vciy  ogn'cublo  teniis  of  acquaintance, 
and  dined  with  him  at  his  house.  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins, 
indeed,  gives  full  vent  to  his  own  pn?Ju«Iice  in  abusing 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  calling  it  *an  e<ltfico  in  which 
l>eauty  and  Ryuiinetry  are  in  vain  soujjht  for ;  by 
which  the  citizens  of  Ix)ndou  have  peii>itnated  their 
own  disgrace,  and  subjected  a  whole  nation  to  the 
reproach  of  fonrignera.'  Whoever  has  contemplated, 
Itlacido  luniine,  this  stately,  elegant,  and  air>'  stmctui-c, 
which  has  so  fine  an  efl'cct,  csi>ccia]ly  on  approaching 
tlie  capital  on  that  quarter,  muht  wondi-r  at  buch 
unjust  and  ill-tempered  censure  ;  and  I  appeal  to  all 
foreigners  of  good  taste,  whethrr  this  bridge  be  not  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornuiuonts  uf  London.  As 
to  the  stability  of  the  fabric,  it  is  ceitain  that  the  City 
of  Lon<lon  took  every  precaution  to  liavo  the  l)cat 
Portland  stone  for  it ;  but  as  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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».  -*-,T  -v^::;  ;,iT  -.  -..r^    .  i:  of  Johu-^a't  war, 
j-:  j:   •-•1  risi-.^  :»?ri :  -.-Ji".  ifT-sr  aU,    Li*  em- 

i-i»i  i  r::;"rt";  wii.ii  i«  Li.i  rra  lii-i  on  the 
I.-  '-.irz.'..  -J  i.,^  dirt  itr:\zg-'  it.xn.  what  w« 
■/vr^  .c+iir'^ :-  'wrr-.T^.  who.  u  i/^-yfii'lf^'jin: 
T.  .1 .  i^j  ii  tb,*  iL.ir:«T  '•f  L'»w«-ii:«,  ire  ftijin-: rimes 
;l:^j-:  "op::*  -n  -*  t-.s-ffiriry  knoirk-!^  o:  an 
1.-.  -.r  t.:->s-^  .f  wbich  tL-jy  -.li  k-rft»-.oi  n  ching 
T.ll  :c.6Lr  crl-rf  wia  delircrfi,  iL-i  app-ir  :  \m 
:.-. .:;-  ar..^.-t-.r-  if  it.  la  liki  zxij.r.Eier.  znomben 
of  ^h*  I>^-l-'l.^tir*  fr;-:ii  silr  introduce  und  ex- 
;.^tU^?  "p"  7*  '•.';-r»?ti  of  which  they  hare  in- 
:\»ra.«l  ti-jSLr.-lv.,,  f.^r  the  'jcco^iun. 

CHAPTi:?.  xin. 

In  1750  JoliRjon  wrote  -4n  A 'f -frets  of  the 
PniitUrit  to  Gfom*  m.  on  A>  -4''»:«/>i':'n  fo  the 
TtK,-:'.\e  'ff  (MM  K  rt':l,.,.4  [+].  whi-^h  no  in-'aarcL 
':Vi,T  a^cen-l^il  «'ith  m-.re  ainc/.'re  congratulations 
from  hii  f.-^ijple.  Two  ijerncrations  of  forei^ 
firinccfl  hr'.il  prepared  their  :  :in<l3  to  rvjoice  in 
!..i'.  irj;;  A^nin  a  king  who  gl-irit-I  in  being  *  bom 
a  iiriton.'  He  also  wrote,  for  >lr.  liarecti,  the 
DTfiicution [f ]  of  Lij  liniian  and EtylUh  Dic- 
tionary^ to  the  Marquis  of  Abreu,  then  Envoy- 
Kxtntoniinary  from  .Spain  at  the  Court  of  Great 

JuLu-iftn  was  now  either  rery  i«lle,  or  very 
bu.ty  with  hv  Sh^kiiHrare ;  fur  I  can  find  no 
ot!;»'r  puLlic  coiiip'-»siti«in  by  him,  except  an  In- 
tripJ'ji-ti'^ii  ti»  ihv  Pr'"'w''.nfjs  of  the  Commitfee 
for  cl'Ah'itff  fh:  Frtnrh  rri^'jwrj[*].  one  of  the 
many  i>roois  that  he  wns  ever  uw.iko  to  the  calls 
of  hnniAiiity  ;  and  an  account  wliich  he  gave  in 
the  (iiutUman't  Magnztnf  of  Mr.  Ty tier's  acute 
ainl  able  vimLication  of  Mary  Cjaecn  of  Scots [*]. 
Th>j  generosity  of  Johnson's  feelings  shines 
f'>ri!i  ill  the  folliwing  sentence  : — 

*  It  h:i'<  now  b'M'n  fushionable  fur  near  half  a 
« <."ntiiry  tf>  iK  f;.:jic  uml  vilify  the  huuse  of  Stuart, 
i<M<I  to  vwvW.  ami  magnify  the  ri-ign  of  Elizabeth. 
Tlir  Stuart:!  liavo  f<iuud  few  ajKilogists,  for  the 
dt.-.ul  cjiiin-'t  pay  f<ir  praise;  anil  who  will, 
wilh'iUt  rcw.ir.l,  upptisc  the  tMo  of  ji-jpularity? 


I     - 


•Miirr-fH  1«1'. :•;:!..:;  I.,  tlio  pulilif.  nn«li.r  tin-  •lin'ction 
•;  lii'-  L'lnU  «.f  \\.m  Tna-^nry.  it  f*i  b;:pjiiii-.i  tlmt 
V.irl..un'  !:tiry  ii.*-  r. -t.  wh.>  h  :s  riftcn  tin*  l-ni*-  uf  fair 
J  iirs'.it-.  tliw'ifi  1  t:i- ir  •  :■■!■  :v.»ujs.  Ni.twith<(tan<J- 
\'.^  tli'i  ii  -ilvi:  '.,'■•,  it  -."i  u.-Il  known  lh.it  n«.t  only 
;it«  l;l.  •'.;!.  i;v.  JJi.  :  ui-vir  .s:jiik  i?:il.>-r  in  it^  fimn<I  t- 
1  ■  ri  ■■:  r  '  -  iirilj..-,  v.\  i.  'A  •  i  c  :<o  iiiucli  the  subjfct 
:  ■  '•  .  l':»l  ."I'lV  irr •:!.■';  w'n,.  'i  i*.  \,.\*  ^ut*tf^■<l  troxw 
I'  <  .'  • " «  of  srvi  !■•  t;.i-.t.s  h.i\i  I"  i  a  iiluadv,  in  sunio 
!■  1  ••,  i-j-i't'-i  B.ili  so'i:i  !• :  »:  III",  aiij  evtrry 
• :/  riii'w.il  i,m  be  cuii.i-lctvd  at  u  moderate 


Yet  there  remains  stiH  aDong  lu,  not  wholly 
eni=^::ish^  a  stal  for  truth,  a  dedre  of  eatsb- 
If»'";nj  ri^c  in  oppoiition  to  fashion.* 

In  this  year  I  have  not  disconrered  a  nngle 
private  ktter  written  by  him  to  any  of  his 
friends.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  he  hnd 
as  tl^  p<ri<]«i  a  £<.ating  intention  of  writing  n 
hiit^^ry  ..-f  the  recent  and  wcmderf ul  sncctwci  of 
the  British  arms  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ; 
for  amon^  his  resolutions  or  memonndtuui, 
Sep'tember  1^,  there  is.  'Send  for  books  for 
Hist,  cf  War.*'  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  this  intenticn  was  not  fulfilled !  His  nw- 
jestic  exprettfixn  would  have  carried  down  to 
the  Litest  p^  sterity  the  glorious  acbievements 
of  his  co'jntry.  with  the  same  fervent  glow 
which  they  produced  on  the  mind  at  the  time. 
He  wuuM  have  been  under  no  temiitatitm  to 
deviate  in  any  degree  from  truth,  which  be 
held  very  sacred,  or  to  take  a  licence,  which  a 
learned  divine  t(.>ld  me  he  once  seemed,  in  aeoo- 
versation,  j-jcularly  to  allow  to  historians. 

*  There  are,*  said  he,  *  inexcusable  liea  and 
consecrated  lies.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that 
on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  unfortunate 
hsttle  of  Fontenoy.  every  heart  beat,  and  every 
eye  was  in  tc-arsL  Now  we  know  that  no  man 
ate  his  dinner  the  worse,  but  there  tkauld  haie 
been  all  this  concern;  and  to  say  there  mw 
(smiling),  may  be  reckoned  a  consecrated  lie.* 

This  year  Mr.  Murp>hy,  having  thought  him- 
self ill-treated  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Franklin/  who 
was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Critical  Rcriett, 
published  an  indignant  vindication  in  A  Poeti- 
cal Epiitlc  to  Samuel  John  ton  ^  A.M.,  in  which 
he  compliments  Johnson  in  a  just  and  elegant 
manner : — 

'Transccmlent  Gi*r;;ns  !  whoso  pn-liftc  vfin 
Ne'er  knew  the  fn^id  jiovt's  toil  a:;>J  lain; 
To  whuui  Aix.'LLo  opens  all  his  store. 
And  evtry  mus<*  prvdents  her  snored  lore : 
Sar,  piuwfi-ful  J<>iiNsO!!.  vhoncf  thy  vt-rse  is  tna^^ 
With  so  mui-h  gnti'o.  such  euerjy  urth<>ught: 
Whether  thy  Jives.vl  iustraots  the  ap» 
lu  cliosttT  nuniK'i>.  an- 1  ncw-jN^iiii*  his  ra^i?; 
Or  fiiir  Irene  hets.  al.w '.  1*^-^  bte 
Hut  innocence  ex<'hanged  f<ir  >nulty  utate; 
WhaU  Vr  \ou  »i.te.  in  evciy  :^>Mcnline 
SaWHiiiiy  and  eltir.ince  combine  ; 
Thy  MTVous  phia.-<e  iniprt>ses  i-veiy  soni, 
Wliiie  haiuieuy  gives  raptun*  to  the  whultiL* 

Again,  towanls  the  conclusion  : 

*  Thoti.  tl:fn.  my  frieml.  who  see '<it  the  dansenms  strife 
In  which  mihh'  dimon  bids  me  plunge  my  life. 
To  the  -\iiii;:in  fortsit  ilinet  my  fiet, 
H:iy  wliiiY  the  Nii.e  thy  lonely  mu>in^  mrett 
Whire  waibIi-:(  to  thy  lar  the  Mcrcd  throng, 
Tliy  nil  :ul  i'VUAte,  thy  dirtily  of  song? 
Till,  fnr  ynn  rau.  by  what  unerring  art 
Yiiii  w.ikr  t"  fluer  fttling-*  evi-ry  hrart ; 
In  « loh  bri;:ht  p.i^i'  sonii.'  truih  lnii>ortant  give* 
Ami  liitj  to  tui\iK.  tinjes  thy  lUMnLKR  live.' 


'  Praifrrs  UHtl  Mtdiiatiom,  p.  42.  — BosWKLb 
*  lie  trau&Litcd  Soiihocles  said  Itflirisa 
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I  take  this  opportunity  to  relate  the  maimer  in 
which  an  aoqtiaintance  first  commenced  between 
Dr.  Johnaoa  aad  Mr.  Murphy.  During  the 
poblieattoii  of  the  (h^t  Inn  Journal,  a  perio- 
dical paper,  which  was  successfully  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Muxphy  alone  when  a  vary  young  man, 
he  happened  to  be  in  the  country  with  Mr. 
Foote ;  and  hasring  mentioned  that  he  was 
obUged  to  go  iO'London  in  order  to  get  ready  for 
the  press  one*  of  the  numbers  of  that  Journal, 
Foote  said  to  him,  '  You  need  not  go  on  that  ac- 
eount.  Here  is  a  French  magazine,  in  which  you 
will  find  a  Tory  pretty  oriental  tale ;  translate 
that,  and  send  it  to  your  printer.*  Mr.  Murphy 
having  read  the  tale,  was  highly  pleased  with  it, 
and  followed  Foote's  advice.  MThen  he  returned 
to  town,  this  tale  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the 
Jtambler,  from  whence  it  had  been  translated 
into  the  Fk«iieh  magazine.  l^Ir.  Murphy  then 
waited  upon  Johnson  to  explain  this  curious 
incident.  His  talents,  literature,  and  gentle- 
man-like manners  were  soon  perceived  by 
Johnson,  and  a  friendship  was  formed  which 
never  broken.' 


■  Whan  Mr.  Murphy  first  became  acquainted  with 
Dc  Joluiaon,  be  was  about  thirty-one  years  old.  lie 
disd  at  Knightsbridge,  June  18, 1805,  it  is  believed  iu 
his  eii^ty-seoond  year. 

la  an  aeooont  ctf  this  gentleman,  published  recently 

sfler  his  death,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  'he 

was  bat  horalf -(m« '  when  he  had  the  impudence  to 

wiHe  a  periodical  paper,  daring  the  time  tliat  Johnson 

was  pobUshing  the  RaimbUr.—ln  a  sabeeqaent  page, 

tai  which  Mr.  Boswell  gives  an  account  of  his  first 

latrodactioD  to  Johnson,  will  be  found  a  striking  in- 

itmee  of  the  inoorrectncss  of  Mr.  Murphy's  memory ; 

B&J  the  assertion  above  mentioned,  if  indeed  he  made 

it,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  furnishes  an 

•Iditknal  proof  of  his  inaccuracy ;  for  both  the  fkcts 

««rted  are  unfoundetL    He  appears  to  have  been 

c:^  years  older  than  twenty-one  when  he  began  the 

Gnfi  Inn  Journal;  and  that  paper,  instead  of  running 

a  aee  with  Johnson's  production,  did  not  appear  till 

after  the  closing  of  the  RamhUr,  which  ended  March 

li.  1751    The  first  number  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal 

smk  its  appearance  about  seven  months  afterwards, 

la  a  newspaper  of  the  time,  called  the  Crajisynan, 

OetOier  Zl,  1762 ;  and  in  that  form  the  first  forty-nine 

samben  were  given  to  the  public     On  Saturday, 

frpL  29,  1758,  it  assumed  a  new  form,  and  was  pub- 

iiihcl  aa  a  distinct  ficriudioal  paper ;  and  in  that  ahape 

U  aiotinued  to  be  published  UU  the  21bt  of  Sept  17M, 

vhen  It  finally  cloiied,  forming  in  the  whole  one  hun- 

dnd  and  one  Esaayii,  in  the  folio  copy.    The  extra- 

e:«Jinary  paper  mentioned  in  the  text  in  No.  3S  of  the 

secnml  seriM,  pnbllahed  on  June  l^,  1754 ;  which  is  a 

translation  i^om  the   French   version   of  Johnson's 

MauUer,  Ho.  190  [History  of  Abouadd,  son  of  Morad). 

It  was  omitted  in  the  republication  of  these  Essays  in 

two  volnmes  12mo,  in  which  one  hundred  and  four  are 

fcnmd,  and  in  which  the  papers  are  not  always  dated 

oa  tha  days  when  they  rsally  appeared ;  so  that  the 

M^Ato   prefixed  to  this  AagIo>OaUie   Eastern  tale, 

0&ar«ri«  sara  involvtn$,  might  very  properly  have  been 

pr«tfixed  to  this  work  when  republished.    Mr.  Murphy 

44il  not,  1  believe,  wait  on  Johnson  recently  after  the 

f-aUieation  of  this  sdumbrstion  of  one  of  his  Samblcra, 


*T0  BENNET  LANQTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANGTON, 
inCAB  8PILSBT,  UNCOLNSHIBE. 

*  Oct  18,  17C0. 

*  Dear  Sik, — ^Tou  that  travel  about  the  world, 
have  more  materials  for  letters  tlian  I  who  stay 
at  home,  and  should  therefore  write  with  fre- 
quency equal  to  your  opportunities.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  all  England  surveyed  by  you,  if 
you  would  impart  your  obser\'ations  in  narra- 
tives as  agreeable  as  your  last.  Knowledge  is 
always  to  be  wished  to  those  who  can  communi- 
cate it  welL  While  you  have  been  riding  and 
running,  and  seeing  the  tombs  of  the  learned  and 
the  oamps  of  the  valiant,  I  have  only  stayed  at 
home,  and  intended  to  do  great  things,  which  I 
have  not  done.  Beau  ^  went  away  to  Cheshire, 
and  has  not  yet  found  his  way  back.  Chambers 
passed  the  vacation  at  Oxford. 

*  I  am  very  sincerely  solicitous  for  the  preser- 
vation or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton's  sight,  and  am 
glad  that  the  chirurgeon  at  Coventry  gives  him 
so  much  hope.  Mr.  Sharpe  is  of  opinion  that 
the  tedious  nuituration  of  the  cataract  is  a  vul- 
gar error,  and  that  it  may  be  removed  as  soon 
as  it  is  formed.  This  notion  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  doubt  whether  it  be  universally 
true  ;  but  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  and  those 
cases  can  be  distinguished,  it  may  save  a  long 
and  uncomfortable  delay. 

*  Of  dear  Mrs.  Langton  you  give  me  no  ac- 
count ;  which  is  the  less  friendly,  as  you  know 
how  highly  I  think  of  her,  and  how  much  I  interest 
myself  in  her  health.  I  suppose  you  told  her  of 
my  opinion,  and  likewise  sup])ose  it  was  not 
followed ;  however,  I  still  believe  it  to  be  right. 

'  Let  me  hear  from  you  again,  wherever  you 
are,  or  whatever  you  are  doing ;  whether  you 
wander  or  sit  still,  plant  trees  or  make  HtuticSf^ 
play  with  your  sisters  or  muse  alone ;  and  in 
return  I  will  tell  you  the  succesaof  Sheridan, 
who  at  this  instant  b  playing  **  Cato,"  and  has 
already  played  **  Richard  ^  twice.  He  hail  more 
company  the  second  than  the  first  night,  and 
will  make,  I  believe,  a  good  figure  in  the  whole, 
though  his  faults  seem  to  be  very  many ;  some 

as  seems  to  be  stated  in  the  text ;  for,  in  his  concluding 
Essay,  Sept  21,1754,  we  find  the  following  paragraph  :— 

'  Besides,  why  may  not  a  person  rather  choose  an  air 
of  bold  negligence,  than  the  obscure  diligence  of  pedants 
and  writers  of  affected  phraseology.  For  my  i>art,  I 
have  always  thought  an  caity  style  more  eligible  than  a 
pompous  diction,  lifted  ui»  by  metaphor,  ainplillcd  by 
epithet,  and  dignified  by  too  frequent  insertions  of  the 
Latin  idiom.'  It  is  probable  that  the  RainhUr  was 
here  intended  to  be  censured,  and  that  the  author,  when 
he  wrote  it,  was  not  acquainted  with  Johnson,  whom, 
fh>m  his  first  introduction,  he  en<loav(iured  to  con- 
ciliate. Their  acquaintance,  theiefon>,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, did  nof  commence  till  towards  the  end  uf  this 
year,  1754.  Muriihy,  however,  had  highly  praised 
Johnson  in  the  preceding  year,  Na  14  of  the  second 
series,  Dec  22, 1753.— Maloxs. 

>  Topham  Beauclerk,  Esq.— Boswkll. 

*  EMtays  with  that  title,  written  about  this  time  by 
Mr.  Langton,  but  not  published. 
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■iaitiQf  his  nAiive  country,  as  appears  from 
k*s  letters  to  him  : — 


'fO  MR.  JOSEPH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAN.* 

'[London],  June  10,  17CL 

7oa  reproach  me  very  often  with  parsimony 
Viiliiig  ;  hut  you  may  discover  by  the  extent 
■7  P^pw  that  I  design  to  recompense  rarity 
iHgiiL  A  short  letter  to  a  distant  friend  is, 
■If  opinion,  an  insult,  like  that  of  a  slight 
V0r  tnnory  salutation  ; — a  proof  of  unwill- 
PIB  Id  do  much,  even  where  there  is  a  ucces- 
f  4  doing  something.  Yet  it  must  bo  ro- 
iribsody  that  he  who  continues  the  same 
■ifitf  life  in  the  same  place  will  have  little 
ML  Out  week  and  one  year  are  veiy  like 
V4pMhar.  The  silent  changes  made  by  time 
V.Wlk  alwayi  perceived  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
Mtfpldt  ouinot  be  recounted.  I  have  risen 
jtUi  down,  talked  and  mused,  while  you 
li.hVffid  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  ; 
n  hm%  not  envied  my  Baretti  any  of  his 
llpnMii  though,  perhaps,  I  have  envied  others 
17:  and  I  am  glad  to  have  other 
acquainted  with  the  character  of 
\ff  a  traveller  who  has  so  nicely  in- 
'  manners,  and  so  successfully  studied 
I  received  your  kind  letter  from 
in  which  you  gave  me  notice  of  your 
for  Lisbon  ;  and  another  from  Lisbon, 
yoa  told  me  that  you  were  to  leave 
in  a  few  days.  To  either  of  these  how 
inswer  be  returned  ?  I  have  had  a 
Turin,  complaining  that  I  have  not 
tiio  former.  Your  English  style  still 
I  in  its  purity  and  vigour.  With  vigour 
will  supply  it ;  but  its  purity  must 
mod  bj  close  attention.  To  use  two 
I  familiarly,  and  without  contaminating 
f  'hf  the  other,  is  very  difficult ;  and  to  use 
two  is  hardly  to  be  hoped.  The 
which  some  have  received  fur  their 
tttgBaij  of  languages  may  be  sufficient  to 
Ifit  induatry,  but  can  hardly  generate  con- 


'I  know  not  whether  I  can  heartily  rejoice 
Am  kind  reception  which  you  have  found,  or 
ftt  popularity  to  which  you  are  exalted.  I 
i  willing  that  your  merit  should  bo  distin- 
hfcad,  but  cannot  wish  that  your  affections 
ijf  bo  gained.  I  would  have  you  happy 
mnmr  you  are  ;  yet  I  would  have  you  wish 
fttnm  to  England.  If  ever  you  visit  us  again, 
■  wiU  find  the  kindness  of  your  friends 
diminished.  To  tell  you  how  many  inquiries 
I  made  after  you  woidd  be  tedious,  or  if  not 
ttoua,  would  be  vain;  because  you  may  bo 

The  eiiginals  of  Dr.  Johnson's  three  letters  to  Mr. 
Rtti,  which  are  smong  the  very  best  he  ever  wrote, 
m  comnmnicsted  to  the  proprietors  of  that  instruo- 
I  aad  elegant  monthly  miscellany,  the  European 
ftaiwt,  in  which  they  first  api)eared.— Boswelu 


told  in  a  very  f^w  words,  that  all  who  knew  you 
wish  you  well ;  and  that  all  that  you  embraced 
at  your  departure,  will  caress  you  at  your 
return :  therefore  do  not  let  Italian  acadenu- 
cians  nor  Italian  ladies  drive  us  from  your 
thoughts.  You  may  find  among  us  what  you 
will  leave  behind — soft  smiles  and  easy  sonnets. 
Yet  I  shall  not  wonder  if  all  our  invitations 
should  be  rejected ;  for  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
being  considerable  at  home,  which  is  not  easily 
resisted. 

*  By  conducting  IMr.  Southwell  to  Venice,  you 
fulfilled,  I  know,  the  original  contract ;  yet  I 
would  wish  you  not  wholly  to  lose  him  from 
your  notice,  but  to  recommend  him  to  such 
acquaintance  as  may  best  secure  him  from 
suffering  by  his  own  follies,  and  to  take  such 
general  care  both  of  his  safety  and  his  interest 
as  may  come  within  your  power.  Hb  relations 
will  thank  you  for  any  such  gi-atuitous  atten- 
tion ;  at  least  they  will  not  blamo  you  for  any 
evil  that  may  happen,  whether  they  thank  you 
or  not  for  any  good. 

*  You  know  that  we  have  a  new  king  and  a 
new  Parliament.  Of  the  new  Parliament  Fitz- 
herbcrt  is  a  member.  Wo  were  so  weary  of 
our  old  king,  that  we  are  much  pleased  with  his 
successor ;  of  whom  we  are  so  much  inclined  to 
hope  great  things,  that  most  of  us  begin  aheady 
to  believe  them.  The  young  man  is  hitherto 
blameless ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  much  from  the  immaturity  of  juvenile 
years,  and  the  ignorance  of  princely  education. 
Ue  has  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
and  has  already  favoured  them  more  than  the 
English  will  contentedly  endure.  But  perhaps 
he  scarcely  knows  whom  he  has  distinguished, 
or  whom  he  has  disgusted. 

*  The  Artists  have  instituted  a  yearly  Exhi- 
bition of  pictures  and  statues,  in  imitation,  as  I 
am  told,  of  foreign  academies.  This  year  was 
the  second  exhibition.  They  please  themselves 
much  with  the  multitude  of  spectators,  and 
imagine  that  the  English  School  will  rise  in  re« 
putation.  Keynolds  is  without  a  rival,  aud  con- 
tinues to  add  thousands  to  thousands,  which  he 
deserves,  among  other  excellences,  by  retaining 
his  kindness  for  Saretti  This  exhibition  has 
filled  the  heads  of  the  artists  and  lovers  of  art. 
Surely  life,  if  it  be  not  long,  is  tedious,  since  we 
are  forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  so  many 
triQes  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of  that  time  which 
never  can  return. 

'  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  letter  in  which  I  give  him  no  account  of  my- 
self ;  yet  what  account  shall  I  give  him  ?  I  have 
not,  since  the  day  of  our  separation,  suffered  or 
done  anything  considerable.  Tlie  only  change 
in  my  way  of  life  is,  that  I  have  frequented  the 
theatre  more  than  in  former  seasons.  But  I 
have  gone  thither  only  to  escape  from  myself. 
AVe  have  had  many  new  farces,  and  the  comedy 
called  the  Jealoui  Wi/Cf  which,  though  not  writ- 
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ten  with  much  genius,  was  yet  so  well  adapted 
to  the  stage,  and  so  well  exhibited  by  the  acton, 
that  it  was  crowded  for  near  twenty  nights.  I 
am  digressing  from  myself  to  the  playhouse; 
but  a  barren  plan  must  be  filled  with  episodes. 
Of  myself  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I  have 
hitherto  lived  without  the  concurrence  of  my 
own  judgment ;  yet  I  continue  to  flatter  myself 
that,  when  you  return,  you  will  find  me  mended. 
I  do  not  wonder  that,  where  the  monastic  life 
is  permitted,  every  order  finds  votaries,  and 
every  monastery  inhabitants.  lilcn  will  submit 
to  any  rule  by  which  they  may  be  exempted 
from  the  tyranny  of  caprice  and  of  chance. 
They  are  glad  to  supply  by  external  authority 
their  own  want  of  constancy  and  resolution, 
and  court  tlie  government  of  others,  when  long 
experience  has  convinced  them  of  their  own  in- 
ability to  govern  themselves.  If  I  were  to  visit 
Italy,  my  curiosity  would  be  more  attracted  by 
convents  than  by  palaces ;  though  I  am  afraid  that 
I  should  find  expectation  in  both  places  equally 
disappointed,  and  life  in  both  places  supported 
with  impatience  and  quitted  with  reluctance. 
That  it  must  be  so  soon  quitted,  is  a  powerful 
remedy  against  impatience  ;  but  what  shall  free 
us  from  reluctance?  Those  who  have  endea- 
voured to  teach  us  to  die  well,  have  taught  few 
to  die  willingly :  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that  a 
good  life  might  end  at  last  in  a  contented  death. 

'You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I  am 
drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself.  Let  me  now 
turn  my  attention  upon  you.  I  hope  you  take 
care  to  keep  an  exact  journal,  and  to  register 
all  occurrences  and  observations ;  for  your 
friends  here  expect  such  a  book  of  traveb  as  has 
not  been  often  seen.  You  have  given  ua  good 
specimens  in  your  letters  from  Lisbon.  I  wish 
you  had  stayed  longer  in  Spain,  for  no  country 
i*  less  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  but  the 
quickness  of  your  discernment  must  make 
amends  for  the  celerity  of  your  motions.  He 
tiiat  knows  which  way  to  direct  his  view,  sees 
much  in  a  little  time. 

*  Write  to  me  very  often,  and  I  will  not  neglect 
to  write  to  you ;  and  I  may  perhaps,  in  time, 
get  something  to  write  ;  at  least  you  will  know 
by  my  letters,  wliatcver  else  they  may  have  or 
Want,  that  I  continue  to  be  your  most  affec- 
tionate fiiend,  *SAii.  Johnson.' 

In  17G2  he  wrote  for  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, Rector  of  Rnulley  in  Derbyshire,  in  a 
strain  of  very  courtly  elegance,  a  Dedication  to 
the  king  [*J  of  that  gentleman's  work  entitled 
A  Compute  St/ittm  of  Asti-onomical  Chronology ^ 
vn folding  tftc  Scriptures,  He  had  certainly 
looked  at  this  work  before  it  was  printed;  for 
tlie  concluding  paragraph  is  undoubtedly  of 
his  comiK)sition,  of  which  let  my  readers 
judge:  — 

*Tliu!<  have  I  endeavoured  to  free  Religion 
and  liiittury  from  the  darkness  of  a  disputed  and 


uncertain  chronology,  from  difficulties  which 
have  hitherto  appeared  insuperable,  and  daik* 
ness  which  no  luminary  of  learning  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  disripate.  I  have  establi^ed  ihm 
truth  of  the  Mosaical  aecount,  by  evidence  wiiich 
no  transoription  can  corrupt,  no  negligeiiec  can 
lose,  and  no  interest  can  pervert.  I  have  shown 
that  the  universe  bears  witness  to  the  inspiration 
of  its  historian,  by  the  revolution  of  its  orbs  and 
the  succession  of  its  seasons ;  that  the  ttan  m 
their  couraet  fight  againtt  incredulity ;  that  the 
works  of  God  give  hourly  confiimation  to  tho 
law,  the  propJiets,  and  the  gotpel,  of  which  cn€ 
day  ielUth  another,  and  one  niffht  eertifUth 
another;  and  that  the  validity  of  the  wcttd 
writings  never  can  be  denied,  while  the  moon 
shall  increase  and  wane,  and  the  sun  shall  know 
his  going  down.' 

He  this  year  wrote  also  the  Dedication  [t]  to 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  of  Mrs.  Lenox's  Femalt 
Quixote,  and  the  Preface  to  the  Cataloifueof  the 
Artiete'  SxhibUitm' [\\ 

The  following  letter,  which,  on  account  of  ita 
intrinsic  merit,  it  would  have  been  unjust  both 
to  Johnson  and  the  public  to  have  withheld,  waa 
obtained  for  me  by  the  solicitation  of  my  friand 
Mr.  Seward : — 

•to  dr.  8TATJHT0N.' 

Vune  l,17e2L 

'Dear  Sir, — I  make  haste  to  answer  your 
kind  letter,  in  hope  of  hearing  again  from  yon 
before  you  leave  us.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
man  of  your  qualifications  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  an  establishment  in  Quadaloupa, 
which  if  a  peace  should  restore  to  the  French,  I 
shall  think  it  some  allex-iation  of  the  loss  that 
it  must  restore  likewise  Dr.  Staunton  to  the 
English. 

'It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  so 
much  of  our  time  is  necessarily  to  be  spent  npon 
the  care  of  living,  and  that  we  can  seldom  obtein 
ease  in  one  respect  but  by  resigning  it  in  another; 
yet  I  suppose  we  are  by  this  dispensation  not  less 
happy  in  the  whole,  than  if  the  spontaneoiis 
bounty  of  Nature  poured  all  that  we  want  into 
our  hands.  A  few,  if  they  were  left  thus  to 
themselves,  would  perhaps  spend  their  time  in 
laudable  pursuits ;  but  the  greater  part  woold 
prey  upon  the  quiet  of  each  other,  or,  in  the 
,  want  of  other  objects,  would  prey  upon  them- 
selves. 

*This,  however,  is  our  condition,  which  wa 
must  improve  and  solace  as  we  can  ;  and  though 
we  cannot  choose  always  our  place  of  residence, 
wo  may  in  every  place  find  rational  amusements, 
and  possess  in  every  place  the  comforts  of  pie^ 
and  a  pure  conscience. 

*In  America  there  is   little  to  bo  observed 

*  This  genUcman,  aftemranis  Sir  O.  Stanatoa, 
Baronet,  is  known  chiefly  as  being  the  author  of  the 
account  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  ChiaiL  Be 
was  secretary  to  Lord  Uacartney. 
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except  Bataiml  curiosities^  The  new  world 
■nut  bare  many  Tegetables  and  animals  with 
•which  philosophers  sre  bat  little  acquainted. 
I  hope  yea  will  famish  yourself  with  some  books 
ef  natural  history,  and  some  glasses  and  other 
instmrnents  of  obserration.  Trust  as  little  as 
jea  eaa  te  report ;  examine  all  you  can  by  your 
own  senses.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  be  able 
to  add  much  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps  to  medi- 
WUd  nations  trust  to  simples ;  and  per- 
the  Pemvian  bark  is  not  the  only  specific 
which  thos^  extensive  regions  may  afford  us. 

'Whererer  yon  are,  and  whatever  be  your 
fortoBe,  be  certain,  dear  sir,  that  you  carry  with 
yon  my  kind  wishes ;  and  that  whether  you  re- 
turn Idther,  or  stay  in  the  other  hemisphere,  to 
hear  thai  yoa  sre  happy  will  give  pleasure  to, 
sir,  jour  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'  Sail  Johmsoh.' 

A  lady  having  at  this  time  solicited  him  to 
•biain  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  patronage 
to  have  her  son  sent  to  the  University,— one  of 
tboee  solieitations  which  are  too  frequent,  where 
people,  anxious  for  a  particular  object,  do-  not 
esosider  propriety,  or  the  opportunity  which  the 
psrsoos  whom  they  solicit  have  to  assist  them, 
— ^he  wrote  to  her  the  following  answer,  with  a 
copy  of  which  I  am  favoured  by  tlie  Reverend 
Dr.  Farmer,  Master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge:— 

V«n«8, 1762. 

*MADAir, — I  hope  yon  will  believe  that  my 
delay  in  answering  your  letter  could  proceed 
only  from  my  unwillingness  to  destroy  any  hope 
that  yoa  had  formed.  Hope  is  itself  a  species 
«f  happiness,  snd  perhaps  the  ohief  happiness 
which  this  world  affords  ;^  but  like  all  other 
plessures  immoderately  enjoyed,  the  excesses  of 
hope  must  be  expiate<l  by  pain,  and  expecta- 
tkias  improperly  indulged  must  end  in  dis- 
sppoitttment.  If  it  bo  asked  what  is  the  im- 
proper expectation  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
iBdolge,  experience  will  quickly  answer,  that 
it  is  soich  expectation  as  is  dictated  not  by 
reason,  bat  by  desire ;  expectation  raised,  not 
by  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  but  by  the 
wants  of  the  expectant ;  an  expectation  that 
requires  the  common  course  of  things  to  be 
changed,  and  the  general  rules  of  action  to  be 
broken. 

'  When  yoa  made  your  request  to  me,  you 
sboold  have  oonsidered,  madam,  what  you  wore 
asking.  Ton  asked  mo  to  solicit  a  great  man, 
to  whom  I  never  spoke,  for  a  young  person 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  upon  a  supiiosition  which 
I  had  no  means  of  knowing  to  bo  true.  There 
is  no  reason  why,  among  all  the  great,  I  should 
choose  to  supplicate  the  Archbishop ;  nor  why, 
among  all  the  possible  objects  of  his  bounty,  the 
Archbishop  should  choose  your  son.  I  know, 
«.i^^«»>  ]|ow  unwillingly  conviction  is  admitted 
wham  intersit  opposes  it ;  but  surely,  madam, 


you  must  allow  that  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
should  be  done  by  me,  which  every  other  man 
may  do  with  equal  reason^  and  which,  indeed, 
no  man  can  do  properly,  without  some  very  par- 
ticular relation  both  to  the  Archbishop  and  to 
you.  If  I  could  help  you  in  this  exigence  by  any 
proper  means,  it  would  give  me  pleasure ;  but 
this  proposal  is  so  very  remote  from  usual 
methods,  that  I  cannot  comply  with  it,  but  at 
the  risk  of  such  answer  and  suspicions  as  I  believe 
you  do  not  wish  me  to  xmdcrgo. 

'  I  have  seen  your  son  this  morning :  he  seems 
a  pretty  youth,  and  will  perhaps  find  some 
better  friend  than  I  can  procure  him ;  but  though 
he  should  at  last  miss  the  University,  he  may 
still  be  wise,  useful,  and  happy. — I  am,  madam, 

your  most  humble  servant, 

'Saii.  Johnson.' 

*t0  mb.  joseph  baretti,  at  milan. 

•  London,  July  20, 1762. 

*SlB, — However  justly  you  may  accuse  me 
for  want  of  punctuality  in  correspondence,  I  am 
not  so  far  lost  in  negligence  as  to  omit  the  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  to  you,  which  Mr.  Beauclerk*s 
passage  through  Milan  affords  me. 

*I  suppose  you  received  the  IdlcrSf  and  I 
intend  that  you  shall  soon  receive  Shakspeare, 
that  you  may  explain  his  works  to  the  ladies 
of  Italy,  and  tell  them  the  story  of  the  editor, 
among  the  other  strange  narratives  with  which 
your  long  residence  in  this  unknown  region  has 
supplied  you. 

*  As  you  have  now  been  long  away,  I  suppose 
your  curiosity  may  pant  for  some  news  of  your 
old  friends.  Miss  Williams  and  I  live  much  as 
we  did.  Miss  Cottercl  still  continues  to  cling 
to  Mrs.  Porter,  and  Charlotte  is  now  big  of  the 
fourth  child.  Mr.  Reynolds  gets  six  thousands 
a  year.  Lcvett  is  lately  married,  not  without 
much  suspicion  that  ho  has  been  wretchedly 
cheated  in  his  match.  Mr.  Chambers  is  gone 
this  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  circuit  with  the 
judges.  l^Ir.  Richardson^  is  dead  of  an  apo- 
plexy, and  his  second  daughter  has  married  a 
merchant. 

*  My  vanity  or  my  kindness  makes  me  flatter 
myself  that  you  would  rather  hear  of  me  than 
of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned ;  but  of  my- 
self I  have  very  little  which  I  care  to  tclL  Last 
winter  I  went  down  to  my  native  town,  where 
I  found  tho  streets  much  narrower  and  shorter 
than  I  thought  I  had  left  them,  inhabited  by  a 
new  race  of  people,  to  whom  I  was  very  little 
known.  My  playfellows  were  grown  old,  and 
forced  me  to  suspect  that  I  was  no  longer  young. 
Aly  only  remaining  friend  has  changed  his 
principles,  and  was  become  the  tool  of  tlie  pre- 
dominant faction.     My  daughter-in-Uw,  from 


>  Samud  Richardson,  the  nnthor  of  Clarifsa,  Sir 
Charles  '(trandi»on,  etc.  lie  died  July  4,  1701,  ogvd 
seventy-two. — Malows. 
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whom  I  expected  most,  and  wliom  I  met  with 
sincere  benevolence,  baa  lost  tbe  beauty  and 
gaiety  of  youth,  without  having  gained  much  of 
the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wandered  about  for  five 
days,  and  took  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
of  returning  to  a  place  where,  if  there  is  not 
much  happiness,  there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diver- 
sity of  good  and  evil,  that  sliifht  vexations  do 
not  fix  u]>on  the  heart. 

*  I  tliink  in  a  few  weeks  to  try  another  excur- 
sion ;  though  to  what  end?  Let  me  know,  my 
Karetti,  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  return 
to  your  own  country :  whether  time  has  made 
any  alteration  for  the  better,  and  wliether,  when 
the  first  raptures  of  salutation  were  over,  you 
did  not  find  your  thoughts  confessed  their  dis- 
api>ointmeut. 

*  Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious  and 
tumid,  when  they  have  no  greater  occasions 
than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  his  own  town  :  yet 
such  xdeasures  and  such  pains  make  up  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  life  ;  and  as  nothing  is  little  to  him 
that  feels  it  with  great  sensibility,  a  mind  able 
to  see  common  incidents  in  their  real  state  is 
disi»o8ed  by  very  common  incidents  to  very 
serious-  contemplations.  Let  us  trust  that  a 
time  will  come  when  the  present  moment  shall 
be  no  longer  iiksome :  when  we  shall  not  borrow 
all  our  happiness  from  hope,  wliich  at  last  is  to 
end  in  disappointment. 

*  I  beg  that  you  will  show  Mr.  Bcaudcrk  all 
the  civilities  which  you  have  in  your  power ;  for 
he  has  always  been  kind  to  me. 

*  I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico,  Professor  of 
I*adua,  who  has  told  me  of  your  quarrel  with  an 
Abbot  of  the  Cekstine  order,  but  had  not  the 
particulars  very  ready  in  his  memory.  When 
you  write  to  Mr.  Mursili,  let  him  know  that  I 
remember  him  with  kindness. 

*May  you,  my  }(aretti,  be  very  happy  at 
Milan,  or  some  other  place  nearer  to,  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*S.uf.  Johnson.' 

The  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms  o])en(:d  a  new  and  brighter 
prosjiect  to  men  of  litt>rary  merit,  who  ha<l  been 
honoured  with  no  mark  of  royal  favour  in  the 
preceding  reign.  His  present  Majesty's  educa- 
tion in  tills  country,  as  well  as  his  taste  and 
beneficence,  jironipted  him  to  be  the  patron  of 
science  an«l  the  arts ;  and  early  this  year,  John- 
son having  been  represented  to  him  as  a  very 
learned  and  gooil  man,  without  any  certain  pro- 
vinion,  bin  Majeitty  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a 
]>t>ii.sion  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Hie 
Marl  of  }iute,  who  Wiui  then  Prime  Minister, 
h:id  the  honour  to  announce  this  instance  of  his 
soveriMgn's  bounty,  concerning  which  many  and 
various  ^toric>»,  all  etju^dly  erroneous,  have  been 
pio]>.i^At<Ml ;  maliciously  representing  it  as  a 
|H>litical  bril>e  to  Johnson  to  desert  his  avowed 
principles,  and  become  the  tool  of  a  Government 


which  he  held  to  be  founded  in  osnrpatum-  I 
have  taken  care  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  refute 
them  from  the  most  authentic  information.  Lord 
Bute  told  mo  that  Mr.  Wcdderbumo,  now  Lord 
Loughborough,  was  the  person  who  first  men- 
tioned this  subject  to  him.  Lord  Loughborough 
told  me  that  the  pension  was  granted  to  John- 
son solely  as  the  reward  of  his  literary  merit, 
without  any  stipulation  whatever,  or  even  tacit 
understanding  that  ho  should  write  for  the 
Administration.  His  lordship  added,  that  he 
was  confident  the  political  tracts  which  John- 
son afterwards  did  write,  as  they  were  entirely 
consonant  with  his  own  oi)inions,  would  have 
been  written  by  him  though  no  pension  hid 
been  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Murjihy,  vho 
then  lived  a  good  deal  botli  with  him  and  Mr. 
Weddcrbume,  told  me  that  they  previously 
talked  with  Johnson  upon  this  matter,  end 
that  it  was  perfectly  understood  by  all  partica 
tliat  the  pension  was  merely  honoraiy.  Sir 
Joshua  HejTiolds  told  me  that  Jolmson  called 
on  him  after  his  Majesty's  intention  had  been 
notified  to  him,  and  said  he  wished  to  conault 
his  friends  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  accepting 
this  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  after  the  defini- 
tions which  he  had  given  in  his  Dictionary  of 
pension  and  pensioners.  Ho  said  he  should  not 
have  Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  next  day,  when 
he  would  call  again,  and  desired  he  might  think 
of  it.  Sir  Joshua  answered  that  he  was  clear  to 
give  his  opinion  then,  that  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  his  receiving  from  the  king  a  reward 
for  literary  merit ;  and  that  certainly  the  defini- 
tions in  his  Dictionary  were  not  applicable  to 
him.  Johnson,  it  should  seem,  was  satisfied, 
for  ho  did  not  call  again  till  he  had  accepted  the 
pension,  and  had  waited  on  Lord  Bute  to  thank 
liim.  He  then  told  Sir  Joshua  that  Lord  Bute 
said  to  him  expressly,  '  It  is  not  given  you  for 
anything  you  are  to  do,  but  for  what  you  hmve 
done.'^  His  lordship,  he  said,  behaved  in  the 
handsomest  manner.  He  rejicatcd  the  m*ordi 
twice,  that  he  might  be  sure  Johnson  heard 
them,  and  thus  set  his  mind  perfectly  at  eaee. 
lliis  nobleman,  who  has  been  so  iiirulently 
abused,  acted  with  great  honour  in  this  in- 
stance, and  displayed  a  mind  truly  liberal.  A 
minister  of  a  more  narrow  and  selfish  dispoeition 
would  have  availed  himself  of  such  en  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  an  implied  obligation  on  a  men  of 
Johnson's  powerful  talents  to  give  him  his  aup- 
l»ort. 

Mr.  Murphy  and  the  late  'Mr.  Sheridan  tete- 
rally  contended  for  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  who  mentioned  to  Mr.  Weddcr- 
bume that  Johns4)n  ought  to  have  a  pension. 

1  This  was  said  by  Lord  Bute,  as  Dr.  Bumey  was 
informed  by  Johnston  biiniu'lf  in  answer  to  a  qoesttoB 
which  he  put,  previously  to  his  acceptanee  of  ths 
iiit«.>ndGd  bounty :  '  Pray,  my  Lord,  what  ain  I  expected 
to  do  for  this  pension  f'^MALOxic 


f    

'  When  I  ipoke  of  this  to  Lord  Loughborough, 
wishing  to  know  if  he  recollected  the  prime 
mover  in  the  busineu,  he  said,  *  All  his  friends 
Mkisted  ; '  and  when  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan ttrenuoualy  asserted  his  claim  to  it,  his 
lordship  said,  *  He  rang  the  belL'  And  it  is  but 
just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  told  me,  that 
when  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a 
pension  was  to  bo  granted  him,  he  replied,  in 
a  ftfToor  of  gratitude,  'The  English  language 
does  not  afford  me  terms  adequate  to  my  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion.  I  must  have  recourse  to 
the  French.  I  am  pirUtre  with  his  Majesty*s 
goodness.'  When  I  repeated  this  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  did  not  contradict  it. . 

His  definitions  of  pension  and  pensioneTf  partly 
founded  on  the  satirical  verses  of  Pope,  which 
1m  qnotes,  may  be  generally  true ;  and  yet  every- 
body most  allow  that  there  may  be,  and  have 
been,  instances  of  pensions  given  and  received 
upon  liberal  and  honourable  terms.  Thus,  then , 
it  is  clear  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
or  humiliating  in  Johnson's  accepting  of  a 
pension  so  unconditionally  and  so  honourably 
offered  to  him. 

But  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers  longer  by 
any  words  of  my  own,  on  a  subject  on  which  I 
am  happily  enabled,  by  the  favour  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute,  to  present  tiiem  with  what  Johnson 
himself  wrote ;  his  lordship  having  been  pleased 
to  communicate  to  me  a  copy  of  the  following 
letter  to  his  late  father,  which  does  great  honour 
both  to  the  writer  and  to  the  noble  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed : — 

'to  THB  bight  HOSTOUBABLE  the  earl  of  BUTE. 

*Ju/y20,  1762. 

'  Mr  Lord, — ^When  the  bills  were  yesterday 
delivered  to  me  by  Bfr.  Wedderbume,  I  was  in- 
formed by  bim  of  the  future  favours  which  his 
Usjesty  has,  by  your  lordship's  recommenda- 
tion, been  induced  to  intend  for  me. 

'  Hotinty  always  receives  part  of  its  value  from 
tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed  ;  your  lord- 
skip's  kindness  includes  every  circumstance  that 
csB  gratify  delicacy  or  enforce  obligation.     You 
hsTe  conferred  your  favours  on  a  man  who  has 
aeither   alliance   nor   interest,  who   has    not 
merited  them  by  services,  nor  courted  them  by 
oAcioQsness ;  you  have  spared  him  the  shame  of 
solicitation  and  the  anxiety  of  suspense. 

*  What  has  been  thus  elegantly  given,  will, 
I  hope,  not  be  reproachfully  enjoyed;  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  your  lordsliip  the  only  re- 
eompenso  which  generosity  desires,  —  the  gra- 
tification of  finding  that  your  benefits  are  not 
improperly  bestowed.  I  am,  my  Lord,  your 
lordship*s  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most 
humble  aerranty  'Sam.  JouNsoN.' 

This  year  his  friend.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  his  native  county, 
Devonshire,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
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Johnson,  who  was  much  pleased  with  this  jaunt, 
and  declared  he  had  derived  from  it  a  great 
accession  of  new  ideas.  Ho  was  entertained  at 
the  seats  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
the  west  of  England ;  *  but  the  greatest  part  of 
this  time  was  passed  at  Plymouth,  where  the 
magnificence  of  the  navy,  the  ship-building  and 
all  its  circumstances,  afforded  him  a  grand  sub- 
ject of  contemplation.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
Dockyard  paid  him  the  compliment  of  ordering 
the  yacht  to  convey  him  and  his  friend  to  the 
Eddystone,  to  which  they  accordingly  sailed. 
But  the  weather  was  so  tempestuous  that  they 
could  not  land. 

Reynolds  and  he  were  at  this  time  the  guests 
of  Dr.  Mudge,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  and  now 
physician  of  that  place,  not  more  distinguished 
for  quickness  of  parts  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
than  loved  and  esteemed  for  his  amiable  man- 
ners ;  and  here  Johnson  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Mudge's  father,  that  very  eminent 
divine,  the  Reverend  Zachariah  Mudge,  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter,  who  was  idolized  in  the  west, 
both  for  his  excellence  as  a  preacher  and  the 
uniform  perfect  propriety  of  his  private  con- 
duct. He  preached  a  sermon  purposely  that 
Johnson  miglit  hear  him ;  and  we  shall  see 
afterwards  tliat  Jolmson  honoured  his  memory 
by  drawing  his  character.  AVhile  Johnson  was 
at  Plymouth,  he  saw  a  great  many  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  was  not  sparing  of  his  very  enter- 
taining conversation.  It  was  here  that  he  made 
that  frank  and  truly  original  confession,  that 
*  ignorance,  pure  ignorance,'  was  the  cause  of  a 
wrong  definition  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  word 
pastemt  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  lady  who 
put  the  question  to  him  ;  who,  having  the  most 
profound  reverence  for  his  character,  so  as  almost 
to  suppose  him  endowed  with  infallibility,  ex- 
pected to  hear  an  explanation  (of  what,  to  be 
sure,  seemed  strange  to  a  common  reader)  drawn 
from  some  deep -learned  source  with  which  she 
was  unacquainted. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  I  was  obliged 
for  my  information  concerning  this  excursion, 
mentions  a  very  charactcristical  anecdote  of 
Johnson  while  at  Plymouth.  Having  observed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  dockyard,  a  new 
town  had  arisen  about  two  miles  off  as  a  rival  to 
the  old  ;  and  knowing,  from  his  sagacity  and. 
just  observation  of  human  nature,  that  it  is 
certain,  if  a  man  hates  at  all,  he  will  hate  his 
next  neighbour,  he  concluded  that  this  new  and 

^  At  one  of  these  seats,  Dr.  Ainyat,  physician  in 
London,  told  me  he  hapiMiUcd  to  meet  hiui.  In  order 
to  amuse  him  till  dinner  should  be  ready,  he  vf&a  taken 
out  to  walk  in  the  garden.  The  mn-ster  of  the  house 
thinking  it  proi>er  to  iutrodacc  something  scientilio 
into  the  converaation,  addressed  him  thus :  *  Are  you  a 
botanist.  Dr.  Johnson  f '  *  No,  sir,'  answered  Johnson, 
'  I  am  not  a  botanist ;  and'  (alluding  no  doubt  to  his 
near-sightedness)  '  should  I  wish  to  become  a  botanist, 
I  must  flist  turn  myself  into  a  reptile.'— Boewsu* 
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opinion,  and  in  his  own,  was  hastening  to  Naples 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health ;  but  he  has 
stopped  at  Paris,  and  I  know  not  when  he  will 
proceed.     Langton  is  with  him. 

*I  will  not  trouble  you  with  ipeculations 
about  peace  and  war.  The  good  or  ill  success 
of  battles  and  embassies  extends  itself  to  a  very 
small  part  of  domestic  life :  we  all  have  gciod 
and  evil,  which  we  feel  more  sensibly  than  our 
petty  part  of  publio  miscarriage  or  |iroMi>erity. 
I  am  sorry  for  your  diHippointment,  with  which 
you  seem  more  touched  than  I  should  expect  a 
man  of  your  resolutiooi  and  experience  to  have 
been,  did  I  not  know  that  general  truths  are 
seldom  ap)>licd  to  particular  occasions,  and 
that  the  falLicy  of  our  self-love  extends  itself 
as  wide  as  our  interest  or  affections.  Every 
man  believes  that  mistresses  are  unfaithful, 
and  patrons  capricious  ;  but  he  excc])tM  his  own 
mistress  and  his  own  patron.  Wo  have  all 
learned  that  greatness  is  negligent  and  con- 
temptuous, and  that  in  courts  life  is  often 
lavished  away  in  ungratifietl  exiK-ctation ;  but 
he  that  approaches  greatness,  or  Klittera  in  a 
court,  imagines  that  destiny  has  at  hutt  cxemi>ted 
him  from  the  common  lot. 

*Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhelm  you  aa 
thousands  have  suffered,  and  thousands  hare 
surmounted  ;    but  turn   your  thouglits   with 
vigour  to  some  other  (dan  of  life,  and  keep 
always  in  your  mind,  that,  with  due  submiMion 
to  Providenoe,  a  man  of  genius  has  Iteon  sel- 
dom ruined  but  by  hiniHelf.      Your  patron's 
weakness  or  insensibility  will  fiimlly  do  you 
little  hurt,  if  he  is  not  iuwisted  by  your  own 
passioiu.    Of  your  love  I  know  not   the  pnv 
i»riety,  nor  oan  estimate  the  ]K>wcr ;   but  in 
love,  as  in  every  other  passion  of  which  hoi>e  is 
the  essence,  we  ought  always  to  remember  the 
uncertainty  of  events.    There  is,  imleed,  nothing 
that  so  much  seduces  reason  from  vigilance  as 
the  thought  of  passing  life  with  an  aminhle 
woman  ;  and  if  all  would  hap]K>n  that  a  lover 
fancies,  I  know  not  what  other  terrestrial  hap- 
piness would  deserve  pursuit,    liut  love  and 
marriage  are  different  spates.    Those  who  are 
to  suffer  the  evils  together,^  and  to  suffer  often 
for  the  sake  of  one  anotlier,  soon  lose  that 
tenderness  of  look  and  that  benevolence  of  mind 
which    arose  from    the    participation    of   un- 
mingled  pleasure  and  succesKive  amusement. 
A  woman,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be  always  fair 
—we  are  not  sure  she  will  always  bt*  \irtuous  ; 
and  man  cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect 
and  assiduity  by  which  he  pleases  for  a  day  (T 
for  a  montlh     I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to 
have  discovered  that  life  has  anything  more  to 
be  desired  than  a  prudent  and  virtuous  mar- 

1  Johnson  probably  wrote  '  the  evils  of  lift  t(*(fether.* 
Th«  words  in  italics,  however,  are  nut  fountl  iti  lioretti's 
original  ttlit  if  to  of  thi«  letter,  bat  thfy  nwy  ii.ive  lieen 
omitted  inailvcrtcntly  either  in  his  txans<Tipt  or  at  iLs 
press.— Malovi. 
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j   liige,  IbCTcfon  Imow  not  what  cuunsii!  to  give 

*  If  joa  can  qnii  jour  iniHgitintioa  of  love 
and  greatnex,  uid  leave  your  hope*  of  prefer- 
ment ind  bridal  laptimi  to  tr^oncc  more  the 
fortune  of  litcistore  and  industry,  tlio  way 
thnnigh  Fianca  ii  now  open,  Wo  flatter  our- 
Bclvei  that  we  (hall  cultivate  vith  great  dili- 
(cnee  the  uta  of  peace  ;  and  evHry  man  will 
be  welcome  among  ua  who  con  tencb  us  aQ)~ 
thing  we  do  not  know.  For  your  pnrt,  j-ou 
will  £nil  all  your  old  friends  willing  to  receive 
yon. 

*  Keyuolda  itill  continuea  to  increase  in  repo- 
tation  Dud  in  richea  Mi^j  Williama,  who  very 
modi  lovea  you,  eoca  on  in  the  old  way ;  MLw 
Cottcrel  i«  atiU  with  Mi*.  Porter ;  Miii  Char- 
lotte ii  married  to  Dean  Lewis,  and  has  three 
ciiildieii ;  Mr.  Levctt  hiw  married  a  street- 
wailcer.  But  tbs  guotte  of  my  aarnLtioa 
Buit  now  airivo  to  tell  you  that  Bathurst 
went  phynciuu  to  the  army,  and  died  at  the 
Uavmanah. 

*  1  ItDow  not  whether  I  linvc  net  aent  you 
wwd  tliat  tluggina  and  BichartUon  are  both 
dead.  When  we  »e  our  oncmiea  and  frjendi 
sliding  away  before  na,  let  na  BOt  forget  tbut 
we  an  aubjeet  to  the  general  law  of  mortxlity, 
•Bid  iliall  aooa  be  where  our  doom  will  be  fixed 
fcr  eifer.  1  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  am,  air, 
yonr  moat  afl^octionate  humble  icrvbnt, 

'  Write  aooa.'  'Sak.  JuuuaoK. 

lDl763hefnnitahedta  the  Pocf  ledf  Cahndar. 
pnbliabcd  by  Fawkca  and  Woty,  a  oharacter  of 
Cnlllu  [*],  wbioh  he  afterwarda  ingraftod  into 
Lia  entire  life  of  that  admirable  poet,  in  the 
OallcclioD  of  livei  which  bo  wrote  tor  tbe  body 
at  Engliih  poetry,  formed  and  published  by  tlie 
bcokKllen  of  London.  Uia  occoiiitt  of  tbe 
Bwlascboly  depreMion  with  which  Collins  was 
•evcrcly  aOicted,  and  which  brought  liim  to 
Li>  gnivt,  ii.  I  tliink,  one  of  the  moat  tender 
■ad  unteresling  potsigss  in  tbe  whole  •erii'o  of 
bis  writings  Ue  alao  favoured  Mr.  Uoole  with 
ihm  Vnlication  of  bis  translations  of  Tasao  to 
the  Queen  [*],  which  is  lo  happily  oonceivcJand 
tlctastly  tiprestal,  that  I  canaot  but  point  it 
out  to  tbe  peculiar  notice  of  my  readers. ' 


■  Msiuit,— To 
I  kas  brea  In  all  ap 

J  tfcry  Batunlly  fol 

I  lui  luu  UirooEh 
tc«4Bned  by  bini  1 


■I>|irnar)i  the  high  and  illoatrloui 
I  tirtpnwlk^of  pupLi;  juid  Ihdnt^h 

JiuUy  cEsim  Uis  sanii!  liauour,  yet 
nrlbelrantliDnuaKcn'lsnta:  aiul 
ni  for  liavlDs  eiubl«l  Tsshi  to  d  llhiiv 


'Tauo^asa  jvcuLiar  claim  to  jour  U.ijesty'a  favour, 
fvllewer  and  panmyrist  uf  the  Uodh  of  Esle.  wblcb 


Di  bat  obccrre.  Madam,  ho 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1763. 

This  1b  to  me  a  memorable  year  ;  for  in  it  t 
had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the  aoquaiutanco 
of  that  eitisordiuory  man  whose  momoira  I  am 
now  writing  :  an  acqaaintanoe  which  I  shall 
ever  eatecm  as  one  of  ilie  most  fortunate  r,' 
camBtaDcesin  my  life.  Though  then  but  tn 
and-twenty,  I  had  for  seveiij  years  read  hii 
works  with  delight  and  instruction,  and  had 
the  biglicst  levsrence  for  their  author,  which 
had  grown  up  ia  my  fancy  into  a  state  of  myste- 
rious veneration,  by  figuring  to  myself  a  kind 
of  solemn,  elevated  abstraction  in  which  I  sup- 
posed him  to  live  in  the  immense  metropolis  of 
London.  Ur.  Qentloman,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  passed  some  years  in  Scotlmd  as  a  player, 
and  OS  an  instractor  in  the  English  language,  a 
man  whose  iulcnts  and  worth  were  depreaiedhy 
iiiisfortuoes,  bad  given  me  a  repreientatioi 
thetigureandmannerofDlcnoiiABI  Johnson  I 
as  he  was  tlioD  generally  called;'  and  during 
my  first  visit  to  London,  which  was  for  time 
months  io  1760,  Mr.  Derrick,  the  poet,  who  waa 
Gentleman's  friend  and  countryman,  flattered 
me  with  hopes  that  be  would  introduce  mt 
JohQion,  an  honour  of  which  I  was  very  an 
ticua.  But  be  never  found  ao  oppoitou 
which  ninde  mc  doubt  that  ho  bad  promiaud 
to  du  what  was  not  in  Us  power;  till  Johnson, 
some  years  afterwards,  told  ma,  '  Derrick,  sir, 
might  very  well  have  introduced  you  ;  1  hwl 
a    kiuduesa  fur  Derrick,   and  am  sorry  be  ii 

In  the  summer  of  1761  Jlr.  Thomas  Sheridan" 
was  at  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  lectures  upon 
the  English  language  and  public  speaking  to 
large  and  respectable  audiences.  I  was  often  in 
his  company,  and  heard  liim  frequently  expatiate 
upon  Johnson's  extraordinary  kno  w1edge,taleDt8, 
and  virtaet,  re|>CHt  his  pointoJ  aayin^s,  describe 
his  particoloritics,  and  boast  of  his  being  his 


is  pmportioniHl  to  merit,  whro  1  reflect  that  the  happL- 

and  that  the  poem  wlilch  once  hardly  procoied  lo  Its 
aulhoi  the  euunlensnce  of  the  princes  ol  Ferrara,  has 
stliBclcd  to  Its  taoilstar  the  bvoniite  notice  ol  a 
BriUBliqaren.* 
'Had  this  bemltiGrHlo  ofTissD.hs would hovFlwcn 

HaJCBty  In  Doblcr  lan^osge,  but  coulJ  not  have  ttlt  It 
wlllinien  ardent  enlltude,  tbsa.  Msdsm,  your  Ma- 
jesty's most  faithful  anil  devoted  lervsnt '— BfewEn, 

'  Aa  great  men  ot  aatlquily,  luuli  sa  Sciplo  AJria- 
iHU,hadanapitli«tad(ledloUiciruamBslncou]i>iquence 
of  tome  celebrated  action,  so  myillmtHooa  IHcnd  was 
otttD  csUcd  UicnoHSRv  Juuhm.:c.  fntm  that  wonder- 
ful .ichlevemsDtotgeuinaaDd  labour,  his  Dlabmuiy  >/ 
thz  EntjlUKLonffuofjt,  the  merit  of  which  1  contemplate 
with  more  and  more  S'linlratian— Bcewti.1. 

'  Fuihsr  ot  (lis  celubnled  Bldiatd  Briutley  Bharl- 
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guest  sometimce  till  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  his  house  I  hoi>e«l  to  have  many  oj)iM)r- 
t unities  of  seeing  the  sage,  as  Mr.  bhcridan 
obligingly  assured  ine  I  should  not  bo  disap- 
pointed. 

AVbcn  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end  of  17G2, 
to  my  suqirise  and  regret,  I  found  an  irreconcil- 
able difference  h:ul  taken  place  )>ctweon  John- 
son and  Sheridan.  A  ]>ension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  hail  l>cen  given  to  Sheridan. 
Johnson,  who,  as  h;LS  been  aln-ady  mentioned, 
thought  slightingly  <»f  Sheridan*s  art,  upon 
hearing  that  lie  was  also  (N'usioned,  excliiimed, 
*  What !  have  they  given  him  a  pension  ?  Tlien 
it  Is  time  for  me  to  give  up  mine.*  "Whether 
this  proceeded  from  a  momentary  indignation, 
as  if  it  were  an  alfront  to  his  exalted  merit  that 
a  player  should  bo  rewarded  iu  the  same  manner 
with  him,  or  was  the  sudden  elTect  of  a  fit  of 
pi-evishness,  it  was  unluckily  said,  and  indeed 
cannot  be  justified.  Mr.  Sheridan's  i>ension 
wan  granted  to  him  not  as  a  player,  but  as  a 
BufTi'rcrin  the  cause  of  (Joveniinent,  when  he 
was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Ii<»yal  in  Ireland, 
when  parties  ran  high  in  1  iy.\.  And  it  must  aUo 
be  allowed  that  he  w.is  a  man  of  literature,  and 
l..iil  considerably  improved  the  arts  of  reading 
and  speaking  with  di>linctneris  and  pr«>priety. 

Ik'hides,  Johnson  sl.ould  have  recollected  that 
^Ir.  Sheridan  taught  pronunciation  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander We<iderhume,  whose  sister  wan  married 
to  Sir  Harry  KrHkine,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Lute,  who  was  the  fav(»urite  of  the  king  ;  and 
fcuivly  the  miMt  outrageous  Whig  will  not  main- 
tain that,  whatever  ought  to  be  the  principle  in 
the  dispitsal  of  oJ^V<j«,  ajHusion  ought  n-.vcr  to 
bo  granted  from  any  hum  of  Court  connection. 
]^Ir.  Maoklin,  iiidcfil,  hhan'd  with  Mr.  Sheridan 
the  honour  of  instruct iiij;  Mr.  WeiKU'r])urne;  and 
though  it  was  too  late  in  life  for  a  C'.iledonian 
t*i  >ic(iuirc  the  genu  ine  Kiiglish  cailence,  yet  so 
successful  were  Mr.  Weddtrbume's  instructi>r8, 
anil  his  own  unubating  eiiileavours,  that  he  got 
rid  iif  the  coar.se  part  of  his  Scotch  accent,  re- 
taining oidy  as  much  of  the  *  native  wooibiote 
wild*  as  to  mark  his  country;  which,  if  any 
Scotchman  shouhl  affect  to  forget,  I  should 
ht-iirtily  de^pi^e  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
dilli'-ulties  wliich  are  to  lie  encountered  by  thoM- 
who  have  not  hail  the  advantage  of  an  English 
i-'inc.ition,  he,  by  ile^Tii-s,  fonned  a  motle  of 
(>l>i.-.i,king  to  whicli  Kn^liNhmcn  do  ni>t  deny  tlte 
]'r.i:.<e  of  «>li>;;.ince.  Hence  his  distinguished  ora- 
toi y,  which  iie  exerted  in  )iis  own  country  as  an 
a-Umate  in  the  C<Miit  *i  Svs^ion,  and  a  rulinii 
iduiT  of  the  ink,  li.li  had  its  fame  and  ample 
rew.ird  in  much  hi;.;uiT  sphere-*.  When  I  htoV. 
back  on  thU  nooh-  pi  r-.ni  at  K'linbui„'h,  in  ^itu•.; 
tions  so  unworthy  of  his  biillianc  ]Jowers,  un<i 
b'.l'.old  T^ird  LoughlKirough  at  I^ondon,  the 
clian{;e  M-ems  almost  like  one  of  the  metanior- 
XdiosCA  iu  Ovid  ;  and  as  l.is  two  preceptors,  by 
refining  hii  utterance,  gave    currency  to  Lis  j 


talents,  we  may  say,  in  the  worda  of  that  iK>ct, 
*  Aam  rot  mutcutis.* 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  remarkable 
instance  of  successful  parts  andassiduity,  bccnuse 
it  affords  animating  Gncouragcmcnt  to  other 
gentlemen  of  North  Hritain  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  where  they  may 
hope  to  gratify  their  utmost  ambition  ;  and  now 
that  wo  are  one  i>coplc  by  the  Union,  it  would 
surely  bo  illiberal  to  maintain  that  they  have  not 
an  equal  title  with  the  natives  of  any  other  part 
of  his  Majesty's  <lominions. 

Johnson  complained  that  a  man  who  disliked 
him  re|»eated  his  sarcasm  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  with- 
out telling  him  what  followed,  which  was,  that 
after  a  jniuse  he  added,  *  However,  I  am  glad 
that  ^Ir.  Sheridan  has  a  pension,  for  he  is  a 
very  good  man.'  Sheridan  could  never  forgive 
this  hasty  contemptuous  expression.  It  rankled 
in  his  mind  ;  and  though  I  informed  him  of  all 
that  Johnson  s.iid,  and  that  he  would  be  veiy 
glad  to  meet  him  amicably,  hci)Ositively  declined 
rei>eated  offers  which  I  made,  and  once  went  off 
abruptly  from  a  house  where  he  and  I  were 
engaged  to  dine,  Wcause  he  was  told  that  Dr. 
.Fohnson  was  to  l)e  there.  I  have  no  s^Tniuthctic 
feeling  with  such  i»crscvering  recent nicnt.  It 
is  painful  when  thero  is  a  breach  between  those 
who  have  lived  ti>gether  socially  and  conlially  ; 
and  I  wonder  that  there  is  not  in  all  such  cases 
A  mutual  wish  tliat  it  should  be  healed.  I  could 
(lerceive  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  Johnson's  acknowledging  him  to 
be  a  good  man.  That  could  not  soothe  his  in- 
jured vanity.  I  cc»uld  not  but  snule,  at  the  mhm 
time  that  I  was  offeiideil,  to  obsen'e  Sheridan, 
in  the  Life  of  Strift  which  he  afterwanis  pub- 
lished, attempting,  in  the  wnthings  of  his  re- 
M-ntment,  to  de]ireciate  Johnson,  by  chai acterix- 
iii^  him  as  *  a  writer  of  gigantic  fame,  in  these 
lays  of  little  men  ; '  that  very  Juhnmm  whom 
lie  once  so  higldy  aduiiieil  and  venerated. 

This  rupture  with  Sheridan  deprived  Johnson 
of  one  of  hisuioht  agreeable  resources  fur  amuse- 
iiient  in  his  lonely  evenings;  for  Sheriilan's 
wcU-infoniied,  anfTnatcd,  and  buktUng  mind 
never  sulfered  conversation  to  stagnate ;  and 
Mrs.  Sheridan  was  a  n.ust  agreeable  companion 
to  an  intelU'ctual  man.  She  was  sensible,  in- 
^eniou>,  unas>uniing,  yet  communicative.  I 
recollect  with  MttiAfaction  many  pleasing  hours 
which  I  iKiSseil  with  her  under  the  hospitable  nMif 
of  her  husband,  who  was  to  me  a  very  kimi  friend. 
Her  novel,  entitled  Mitnoirs  of  Mut  /itdn.p 
lU'Mufph^  contains  an  excellent  uioml,  mhilt 
it  inculcates  a  future  state  of  retribution;' 

*  My  i><.i<>i(ii<ii  h.is  Im  n  vi  ly  wrll  iKuitratM  l^y  Mr. 
It>-Nt..tiii  iif  ]i' •Ifonl.  ill  li-H  >s«ry  on  I'rtmatir  J''<!rj. 
'  Ihe  r.e<hii>nat'!nt]oi'iriUf.'  buys  Iio,  *  Inilh  of  ni'-rslistS 
■  ikI  I  iilic-4  in  tlie<tf  tiiii'-s  i<,  th.it  viiluc  antl  Iwiipir.***! 
in'  ctiii->t;iiit  ciine<>init:ii;t<t :  and  it  it  rvganlcU  as  a 
kiml  of  (Ir.unatie  iiiiiiicty  tn  maintain  that  ^^rtos 
ftjiuuld  not  bo  rewanleU,  our  vies  punished,  in  the  Isst 
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and  what  it  teaches  is  iminressed  upon  the  mind 
\i/j  a  series  of  as  deep  distress  as  can  affect 
bnxnanity,  in  the  amiable  and  pious  heroine 
who  goes  to  her  grave  nnreliuved,  but  resigned, 
and  fuU  of  hope  of  '  Heaven*s  mercy.*  Johnson 
paid  her  this  high  compliment  upon  it :  '-'I 
know  not,  madanif  that  you  have  a  right,  upon 
moral  principles,  to  make  your  readers  suffer 
so  much.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the  actor,  who  then  kept 
*  bookseller's  shop  in  Russell  Street,  Covent 
Garden,*  told  me  that  Johnson  was  very  much 
Lis*  friend,  and  came  frequently  to  his  house, 
where  he  more  than  once  invited  me  to  meet 
Idm ;  but  by  some  unlucky  accident  or  other 
he  was  prevented  from  coming  to  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies  was  a  man  of  good  under- 
standing and  talents,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education.  Though  somewhat  pompous, 
ha  was  an  entertaining  companion ;  and  his 
litenuy  performances  have  no  inconsiderable 
■hare  of  merit.  He  was  a  friendly  and  very 
hospitable  man ;  both  he  and  his  wife  (who  has 
been  celebrated  for  her  beauty),  though  upon 
the  stage  for  many  years,  maintained  an  uniform 
decency  of  character,  and  Johnson  esteemed 
them,  and  lived  in  as  easy  an  intimacy  with 


of  the  last  act  of  every  tragedy.  This  condact  in 
cor  modem  poets  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  extremely 
tasJ«lieious ;  for  it  laboors  in  vain  to  inculcate  a  doc- 
trtna  tn  theory,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  false  in 
tMTt,  via  that  virtue  in  real  ILfo  is  always  productive 
of  kappiness,  and  vice  of  misery.  Thus  Congreve 
eoMlodet  the  tragtidy  of  Th/^  Mourning  BritU  with 
the  following  foolish  couplet : 

"  For  Ueasiogs  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds. 
And,  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds." 

'When  a  man  eminently  virtuous,  a  Brutus,  a  Cato, 
ct  a  ttocrates,   finally  sinks  under  the  pressure  of 
aKunnlated  misfortune,  we  are  not  only  led  to  enter- 
taiaamore  indignant  hatred  of  vice  thou  if  he  rose 
boa  his  distress ;  but  we  are  Inevitably  induced  to 
dkcriah  the  sublime  idea  that  a  day  of  future  retribu- 
tinvill  arrive,  when  he  shall  receive  not  merely  poeti- 
cal, but  real  and  sulmtantial  Justice.'— £uayi  Philo- 
a^pUcol,  Bidorieal,  and  LiUrary,  London  1791,  vol. 
fi.  8to,  p.  817. 
I     TUs  is  well  reasoned  and  well  expressed.    I  wish, 
!  isdecd,  that  the  ingenious  author  had  not  thought  it 
aeosHaiy  to  introduce  any  instance  of '  a  man  eminently 
Tirtooos.'  as  he  would  then  have  avoided  mentioning 
neb  a  mflfam  as  Brutus  under  that  description.    Mr. 
Belaham  discovers  in  his  Essays  so  much  reading,  and 
tUaking,  and  good  composition,  that  I  regret  his  not  hav- 
luff  been  fortnnate  enough  to  be  educated  a  member  ol 
our  excellent  national  establishment    Had  he  not  hccii 
aarsed  In  Xoncoafonnity,  he  probably  would  not  have 
httn  tainted  with  those  heresies  (as  I  sincerely,  and  on 
ft>  sli|^t  investigation,  think  them)  both  in  religion 
sad  polities,  which,  while  I  read,  I  am  sure  with  can- 
doar  I  eannot  read  without  offence.— Boswell. 

'  So.  B. — ^The  very  place  where  I  was  fortunate 
fKOogh  to  be  introduced  to  the  illustrious  subject  of 
thfai  work,  deserves  to  be  particularly  marked.  I 
Knrer  pass  by  it  without  feeling  reverence  and  regret 


them  as  with  any  family  wliich  he  used  to  visit. 
Mr.  Davies  recollected  several  of  Johnson's  re- 
markable sa3rings,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  imitators  of  his  voice  and  manner 
while  relating  them.  Ho  increased  my  impa- 
tience more  and  more  to  see  the  extraordinary 
man  whose  works  I  highly  valued,  and  whose 
conversation  was  reported  to  be  so  peculiarly 
excellent. 

At  last,  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  May,  when  I 
was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies's  back  parlour,  after 
having  drunk  tea  with  him  and  Mrs.  Davies, 
Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into  the  shop ; ' 
and  Mr.  Davies  having  perceived  him,  through 
the  glass  door  in  the  room  in  which  we  were 
sitting,  advancing  towards  us,  ho  announced 
his  awful  approach  to  me,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  an  actor  in  the  part  of  *  Horatio,*  when 
he  addresses  '  Hamlet  *  on  the  appearance  of  his 
father's  ghost :  *  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes ! ' 
I  found  that  I  had  a  very  perfect  idea  of  John- 
son's figure,  from  the  portrait  of  him  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  soon  after  he  had  pub- 
lished his  Dictionary,  in  the  attitude  of  sitting 
in  his  easy  chair  in  deep  meditation  ;  which  was 
the  first  picture  his  friend  did  for  him,  which 
Sir  Joshua  very  kindly  presented  to  mc.  Mr. 
Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and  respectfully 
introduced  me  to  him.  I  was  much  agitated ; 
and  recollecting  his  prejudice  against  the  Scotch, 
of  which  I  had  heard  much,  I  said  to  Davies, 
*  Don't  tell  where  I  come  from.*  *  From  Scot- 
land,' cried  Davies  roguishly.  *Mr.  Johnson,' 
said  I,  *  I  do  indeed  come  from  Scotland,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.'  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself 
that  I  meant  this  as  light  pleasantry  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  him,  and  not  as  an  humiliating 
abasement  at  the  expense  of  my  country.  But 
however  that  might  be,  this  speech  was  some- 
what unlucky ;  for,  with  that  quickness  of  wit 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  seized  the 
cxi)res8ion,  *  come  from  Scotland,'  which  I  used 
in  the  sense  of  being  of  that  country  ;  and,  as  if 
I  had  said  that  I  had  come  away  from  it,  or  left 

*  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  E.tsay  on  the  Life  and  Gcnhis 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  has  given  an  account  of  this  meeting 
con.si<l<Tubly  diflerent  from  mine,  I  am  persuaded 
without  any  consciousness  of  em»r.  His  memory  at 
the  end  of  near  thirty  years  lias  undoubtedly  deceived 
him,  and  he  supimses  himself  to  have  been  present  at 
a  scene  \«'liich  he  has  probably  heard  inaccurately 
describe*!  by  others.  In  my  note  taJcen  on  tJie  very  day, 
in  which  I  am  conn-lent  I  ni:iiked  everything  material 
that  passed,  no  mention  is  ma<lti  of  this  gentleman; 
und  1  am  sure  that  I  should  not  have  omitted  one  f^o 
well  known  in  the  literary  world.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  this  my  first  interview  with  l>r.  Johnson, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  made  a  strong  impression 
un  my  mind,  and  would  be  registered  with  peculiar 
attention. — Boswell. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  e<litions  of  Murjihy's 
JA/e  of  Johnson,  published  subsequently  to  the  upjtear- 
anco  of  this  note,  in  17yi,  he  never  corrected  the  mis- 
statement here  mentioned.— Malomk. 
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it,  retorted,    'Tlmt,  »ir,  I  find,  is  what  a  vcr>' 
great  many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help.' 
Tliis  stroke  stunned  me  a  good  deal ;  and  when 
wc  had  sat  down,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed, and  apprehensive  of  what  might  come 
next.      He  then  addressed  himself  to  Davies: 
•  WTiat  do  you  think  of  Garrick  ?    Ho  has  re- 
fused me  an  onlur  for  the  play  for  Miss  Williams, 
l^ecause  he  know8  the  house  will  be  full,  and 
that  an  order  would  be  worth  three  shillings.* 
E;\ger  to  take  any  opening  to  get  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  I  ventured  to  say,    '  Oh,  sir,  I 
cannot  think  ^rr.  Garrick  would  grudge  such 
a  trifle  to  you.'      *Sir,*  saitl  he,  with  a  stem 
look,  *  I  have  known  David  Garrick  longer  than 
you  have  done  ;  and  I  know  no  right  you  have 
to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject.'    Perhaps  I  de- 
served this  check ;  for  it  was  rather  presump- 
tuous in  me,  an  entire  vtranger,  to  express  any 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  uniniad version  u]>on 
his  old  acquaintance  and  pupil.*     I  now  felt 
myself  much  mortified,  and  began  to  think  that 
the  liDpe  which  I  had  hing  indulged  of  obtaining 
his  uc4u;untanco  was  bhistctL     ^Vnd,  in  truth, 
h:Ml  not  my  ardour  been  uncommonly  strong, 
und  my  resolution  uncommonly  piTsi'vering,  so 
rough  a  rece]>ti<)n  might  have  deterred  me  for 
ever  from  making  any  further  attempts.     For- 
tunately, however,  I  remained  upon  the  field 
not  wholly  discomfited,  and  was  soon  rewardeil 
by  hearing  Kome  of  his  conversation,  of  which  I 
Iireserved  the  following  bhi>rt  minute,  without 
marking    the .  ([Ucstions    and    observations  by 
which  it  was  produced  : — 

*  People,'  he  rt-niarked,  *  may  be  taken  in 
once,  who  imagine  that  un  author  is  greater  in 
private  life  than  other  men.  Uncommon  parts 
require  uncommon  0]>iiortunities  for  their  exer- 
tion. 

*  In  barbarous  society,  superiority  of  jmrts  is 
of  real  consequence.  (Jreat  Ktrength  or  gn;at 
wi.Mlom  is  of  much  value  to  an  individuaL  But 
in  more  i>oli>l.ed  times  there  are  jicoplo  to  do 
every  tiling  for  money ;  and  then  there  are  a 
numl>er  vi  other  buperiorities,  such  as  those  of 
birtli,  and  fortune,  and  rank,  that  dissipate 
mcn*s  attention,  and  leave  no  exti-aordinarj* 
hhare  of  res^iect  fur  pei-sonal  and  intellectual 
Kui>eriority.  Thik  in  wisely  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence, to  iire»erve  some  equality  among  man- 
kind.' 

'Sir,  this  bo»»k  {The  Elements  of  Criticism, 
wliieii  he  )ia>l  taken  up)  in  a  ]>retty  essay,  and 

*  That  this  M.LH  a  ni'iDM-nt.-iiy  h.illy  a/nin^t  Garrick 
t!i<  ri*  rill  U>  i.o  iloiilit ;  for  at  Johiiooii's  ih  <(irehehaf1, 
^•>li.•  \.  j:!i  Im  f'lii*.  ;:i\\ii  h  Ih  lutit  iiii:ht  nt  thistheatrt- 
to  thi>  Very  ]>t-i><>ii,  tiy  wimli  h)i>;  h.i<l  ^rot  two  huii'ln**! 
]i>-iii<l!<.  Jl>lln^'>il.  iii'ii-nl,  uiMjii  all  other  oc<'a'>ioii.-«. 
Mlii:i  I  w-i-i  111  liH  (.••iiq-.iny,  i>i.kt-<iil  the  very  lilieraJ 
ch:iiity  oi' (i.iriii  k.  I  oiiru  lurntinnitl  to  him, 'III!* 
ol-HtTVi  >i.  sir,  th.it  ymi  att.u'k  Gurrit  k  >i>urMelf,  but 
Will  tiiifiT  If  1>>ly  else  t<>  ilo  it.'  Johiikun  (•luiling), 
•  WVy.  Mr,  th.il  l»  true.'— ikioWLLL. 


deserves  to  be  held  in  lome  ertimaiion,  though 
much  of  it  is  chimeticaL' 

Speaking  of  one  who,  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary boldness,  attacked  public  measorea  and  the 
royal  family,  he  laid,  '  I  think  he  ii  aafe  from 
the  law,  but  he  ii  an  abusive  ■oonndrel ;  and 
instead  of  applj'ing  to  my  Lord  Chief  Jottioe  to 
]}unish  him,  I  would  send  half  a  dozen  footmont 
and  liavc  him  well  ducked.' 

'  The  notion  of  liberty  amuaes  the  people  of 
England,  and  helps  to  keep  off  the  teedium  viice. 
AMien  a  butcher  tells  you  that  his  heart  UeetU 
for  his  country,  he  has,  in  fact,  no  nneasj  feel- 
ing.* 

'  Sheridan  will  not  succeed  at  Bath  with  liia 
oratory.  Kidiculo  has  gone  down  before  him, 
and  I  doubt  Derrick  is  his  enemy.' ' 

'  Derrick  may  do  very  well,  as  long  at  he  can 
outrun  his  character ;  but  the  moment  hia  cha- 
racter gets  up  with  him,  it  is  all  over.* 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  record  that,  aome 
years  afterwards,  when  I  reminded  him  of  this 
sarcasm,  ho  said,  *  Well,  but  Derrick  haa  now 
got  a  character  that  he  need  not  ran  away  f  ran.* 
I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  extraordinaxy 
vigour  of  his  conversation,  and  regretted  that  I 
was  drawn  away  from  it  by  an  engagement  at 
another  jilace.  I  hod,  for  a  ]>art  of  the  evening, 
been  left  alimo  with  him,  and  had  ventured  to 
make  an  observation  now  lud  then,  which  he 
received  very  civilly,  so  that  I  was  satisfied  that, 
though  there  was  a  roughness  in  his  manner, 
there  was  no  ill-nature  in  hia  dispoaition. 
Davies  followed  mo  to  the  door ;  and  when  I 
complaineil  to  him  a  little  of  the  hard  blowa 
which  the  great  man  hod  given  me,  ho  kindly 
took  upon  liiin  to  console  me  by  saying,  '  Don't 
bo  uneasy.     I  con  see  he  likes  you  very  welL' 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  called  on  Daviea, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  might  take  the 
liberty  of  w.iiting  on  Mr.  Johnson  at  hia  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  lie  said  I  certainly  might, 
and  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  take  it  aa  a  compli- 
ment S4>,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  May,  after 
hanng  been  enlivened  by  the  witty  s^iea  of 
Messieurs  Tlioniton,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and 
Lloy<l,  with  whom  I  had  passed  the  morning,  I 
boldy  n'p.iiieil  to  Johnson.  Hia  chamberawcre 
on  the  first  floor  of  No.  1,  Inner  Tcmiile  I^ne, 
and  I  entere<l  tlium  with  an  impression  given  me 
by  tlie  Reverend  Dr.  Blair,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
ha*!  been  introduced  to  him  not  long  before,  and 
described  his  baling  'found  the  Giant  in  hit 
den  ;'  an  expression  which,  when  I  came  to  be 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  Johnson,  I  repeated 
to  him,  and  he  was  diverted  ut  this  pictumqae 
account  of  himself.  Dr.  Ithiir  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  Dr.  Jauies  Fonlyce.  At  thia  time 
the  contruverhy  concerning  the  pieces  publiahed 

*  Mr.  Hhfriilnn  w.is  then  rvadinj*Iortux«s  upon  ora- 
tory at  Uith.  where  Dciriek  w.is  Ma«trr  of  the  Cers- 
iiinnici  ;  or,  u  the  phrue  is,  KiKu.—lkMWXu. 
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\gf  Mr.  Jamei  UMphanon,  ai  tnnilfttioiui  of 
Onian^wMfttiU  height.  Johnson  had  all  along 
denied  their  authentieitj ;  and,  what  wai  itill 
more  proroldng  to  their  admirers,  maintained 
thai  they  had  no  merit.  The  sabjeot  having 
been  introduoed  by  Dr.  Fordyoe,  Dr.  Blair, 
relying  on  the  internal  evidence  of  their  an- 
tiquity, asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  he  thought 
any  man  of  a  modem  age  oould  have  written  suoh 
poems.  Johnson  replied,  '  Yes,  sir,  many  men, 
many  wvnnen,  and  many  children.'  Johnson 
«t  this  time  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Blair  had 
just  paUished  a  Diuertation,  not  only  defending 
their  anthentioity,  hat  seriously  ranking  them 
with  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  when 
he  was  afterwards  (informed  of  this  droum- 
■tanoe,  he  exjiressed  soma  displeasure  at  Dr. 
Focdyoe*s  having  suggested  the  topic,  and  said, 
*  I  am  not  sorry  that  they  got  thus  much  for  their 
paina.  Sir,  it  was  like  leading  one  to  talk  of  a 
book,  when  the  author  is  concealed  behind  the 
door.' 

He  reeeived  me  very  courteously ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  apartment,  and  furniture, 
and  morning  dress  were  suflBciently  uncouth. 
His  brown  suit  of  clothes  looked  very  rusty ;  he 
had  on  a  little  old  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig, 
which  was  too  small  fcnr  his  head ;  hii  shirt-neck 
and  knees  of  his  breeches  were  loose ;  his  black 
wonted  stockings  ill  drawn  up ;  and  he  had  a 
pair  of  nnbofikled  shoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But 
sH  these  slovenly  particularities  were  forgotten 
the  noment  that  he  began  to  talk.  Some  gontle- 
tnea,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  were  sitting  with 
bim ;  and  when  they  went  away,  I  also  rose ;  but 
he  nid  to  me,  'Nay,  don't  go.'— 'Sir,'  said  I, 
*I  im  afnid  that  I  intrude  upon  you.  It  in 
beMToLent  to  allow  me  to  sit  and  hear  you.' 
He  seemed  pleased  with  this  compliment,  which 
I  nseerely  paid  him,  and  answered,  '  Sir,  I  am 
shUfed  to  any  man  who  visits  me.' — ^I  have  pre- 
terred  the  following  short  minute  of  what  passed 
thii  day : — 

'Msdness  frequently  discovers  itself  merely 

ky  umecessary  deviation  from  the  usual  modes 

of  the  world.    My  poor  friend  Smart  showed 

the  disturbance  of  his  mind,  by  falling  upon 

hif  knees,  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street, 

or  in  any  other  unusual  place.    Now,  although, 

ntionaUy  speaking,  it  is  greater  madncAs  not  to 

pny  at  all,  than  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am 

sfraid  there  are  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  that 

their  understanding  is  not  called  in  question.' 

Coneemingthis  unfortunate  poet,  Clrristophcr 
Smart,  who  was  eonfined  in  a  madhouse,  he  had 
at  another  time  the  following  conversation  with 
Dr.  Barney : — Bubnbt  : '  How  does  poor  Smart 
do,^  sir?  is  he  likely  to  recover?'  Johnson: 
'  It  seems  as  if  his  mind  had  ceased  to  struggle 
with  the  disease  :  for  he  grows  fat  upon  it.' 
BcBSTBT  :  '  Perhaps,  sir,  that  may  be  from  want 
of  exercise.*  Johnson  :  '  No,  sir ;  he  has  partly 
as  moeh  «z«raae  as  ha  used  to  have,  for  he  digs 


in  the  garden.  Indeed,  before  his  confinement, 
he  used  for  exercise  to  walk  to  the  alehouse  ; 
but  he  was  carried  back  again.  I  did  not  think 
he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmities  were 
not  noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on  people 
praying  with  him ;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit 
Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another  charge  was, 
that  he  did  not  love  clean  linen :  and  I  have  no 
passion  for  it.* 

Johnson  continued :  *  Mankind  have  a  great 
aversion  to  intellectual  labour;  but  even  sup- 
posing knowledge  to  be  easily  attainable,  more 
people  would  be  content  to  be  ignorant  than 
would  take  even  a  little  trouble  to  acquire  it. 

*The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on  the 
motive  from  which  we  act.  If  I  fling  half-o- 
crown  to  a  beggar,  with  intention  to  break  his 
head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and  buys  victuals  with 
it,  the  physical  effect  is  good ;  but  with  respect 
to  me,  the  action  is  very  wrong.  So  religious 
exercises,  if  not  performed  with  an  intention  to 
please  God,  avail  us  nothing.  As  our  Saviour 
says  of  those  who  perform  them  from  other 
motives,  "Verily  they  have  their  reward." 

*The  Christian  religion  has  very  strong  evi- 
dences. It,  indeed,  appears  in  some  degree 
strange  to  reason  ;  but  in  History  we  have  un> 
doubted  facts,  against  which,  in  reasoning  d 
priort,  we  have  more  arguments  than  wo  have 
for  them ;  but  then  testimony  has  great  weight, 
and  casts  the  balance.  I  would  recommend  to 
every  man  whose  faith  is  yet  unsettled,  Grotius, 
Dr.  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Clarke.' 

Talking  of  Garrick,  he  said,  *  He  is  the  first 
man  in  the  world  for  sprightly  conversation.' 

When  I  rose  a  second  time,  he  again  pressed 
me  to  stay,  which  I  did. 

He  told  me  that  he  generally  went  abroad  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  seldom  came  home  till 
two  in  the  morning.  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  if 
he  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  live  thus,  and  not 
make  more  use  of  his  great  talents.  He  owned 
it  was  a  bod  habit.  On  reWewing,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  years,  my  journal  of  this  period, 
I  wonder  how,  at  my  first  visit,  I  ventured  to 
talk  to  him  so  freely,  and  that  he  bore  it  with  so 
much  indulgence. 

Before  we  parted,  ho  was  so  good  as  to  promise 
to  favour  mo  with  his  company  one  evening  at 
my  lodgings  ;  and  as  I  took  my  leave,  shook  me 
cordially  by  the  hand.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  that  I  felt  no  little  elation  at  having  now 
so  happrly  establiKhed  an  acquuiutonco  uf  which 
I  had  been  so  long  ambitious. 

My  rcailcrs  will,  I  trust,  excuse  mc  for  boing 
thus  minutely  circumstantial,  wh«.'n  it  is  c<.»n- 
sidcrcd  that  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  trolinson 
was  to  mc  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  whatever  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment they  may  receive  from  my  collec- 
tions concerning  the  great  subject  of  tlio  work 
which  they  are  now  perusing. 

I  did  not  visit  him  again  till  Monday,  June  13, 
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at  which  time  I  reeoHect  no  part  of  hii  conver- 
■atioii,  except  that,  when  I  told  him  I  had  been 
to  lee  Johnaon  ride  upon  three  honea,  he  aaid, 
'  Sach  a  man,  ftir,  should  be  encouraged ;  for  hii 
performance!  show  the  extent  of  the  human 
powers  in  one  instance,  and  thus  tend  to  raise 
our  opinion  of  the  facultiea  of  man.  He  shows 
what  may  be  attained  by  persevering  applica- 
tion ;  so  that  every  man  may  hope  that,  by 
giving  as  much  application,  slthouj^  perhaps 
he  may  never  ride  three  horses  at  a  time,  or 
dance  upon  a  wire,  yet  he  may  be  equaUy  ex- 
pert in  whatever  profession  he  has  chosen  to 
pursue.' 

He  again  shook  me  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  oftener  to 
him.  Trusting  that  I  was  now  in  his  good 
graces,  I  answered  that  he  had  not  given  me 
much  encouragement,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
check  I  had  received  from  him  at  our  first  in- 
terview. 'Poh,  poh  !*  said  he  with  a  compla- 
cent smile,  'never  mind  these  things.  Come 
to  me  as  often  as  you  can.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you.' 

I  had  learnt  that  his  place  of  frequent  resort 
was  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  where  he 
loved  to  sit  up  late,  and  I  begged  I  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  an  evening  with  him  there 
soon,  which  he  promised  I  should.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  I  met  him  near  Temple  Bar  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  asked  if  he 
would  then  go  to  the  Mitre.  'Sir,'  said  he, 
'it  is  too  late ;  they  won't  let  us  in.  But  111 
go  with  you  another  night  with  all  my  heart.' 

A  revolution  of  some  importance  in  my  plan 
of  life  had  just  taken  place :  for  instead  of  pro- 
curing a  commiision  in  the  Foot  Guards^  which 
m'as  my  own  inclination,  I  had,  in  compliance 
with  my  father's  wishes,  agreed  to  study  the 
law,  and  was  soon  to  set  out  for  Utrecht,  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  an  excellent  civilian  in  that 
Univenity,  and  then  to  proceed  on  my  travels. 
Though  very  desirous  of  obtaining  Dr.  John- 
son's advice  and  instructions  on  the  mode  of 
pursuing  my  ntudies,  I  was  at  this  time  so 
occuitied,  sliall  I  call  it?  or  so  dissipated  by 
the  auiuacnients  of  London,  that  our  next 
meeting  was  not  till  Saturday,  June  25,  when, 
hui»pcniug  to  dine  at  Clifton's  eating-house  in 
Butcher  Kow,  I  wai  surprised  to  perceive  John- 
son come  in  and  take  his  seat  at  another  table. 
The  mode  of  dining,  or  rather  being  fed,  at 
such  houses  in  l^ndon,  is  well  known  to  many 
to  be  particularly  imsocial.  sis  there  is  no  or- 
dinary or  united  company,  but  each  person  has 
his  own  mess,  and  is  under  no  obligation  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  any  one.  A  liberal 
and  full- minded  man,  hf>wever,  who  loves  to 
talk,  will  break  through  this  churlish  and  un- 
Sfjcial  Ti'htraint.  Johnson  and  an  Irish  gentle- 
man gut  into  a  dinpute  ctaceming  the  cause  of 
sonic  part  of  mankind  bi-ing  bhu*k.  '  ^Vh7,  ar,* 
aaid  Johnson, '  it  has  been  accounted  for  in  three 


ways :  either  by  supposing  that  they  are  the 
posterity  of  Ham,  who  was  cursed  ;  or  that  God 
at  first  created  two  kinds  of  man,  one  blaok,  and 
another  white ;  or  that,  by  the  heat  of  the  aon, 
the  sldn  is  scorched,  and  so  aeqnires  a  aooCj  fane. 
This  matter  has  been  much  canvaased  amoog 
naturalists,  but  has  never  beeft  brou^t  to  any 
certain  issue.'  What  the  Irishman  said  is  totally 
obliterated  from  my  mind ;  but  I  remember  that 
he  became  very  warm  and  intemperate  in  Us 
expressions;  upon  whiefa  Johnaon  roae,  and 
quietly  walked  away.  When  he  had  retired, 
his  antagonist  took  his  revenge,  as  he  thought, 
by  saying, '  He  has  a  most  ungainly  figure,  and 
an  affectation  of  pomposity  unworthy  of  n  man 
of  genius.' 

Johnson  had  not  observed  that  I  was  in  tlie 
room.  I  followed  him,  however,  and  he  agreed 
to  meet  me  in  the  evening  at  the  Mitre.  I 
called  on  him,  and  we  went  thither  at  nine. 
We  had  a  good  supper,  and  port  wine,  of  whieh 
he  then  sometimes  drank  a  bottle.  The  ortho- 
dox high-church  sound  of  the  Mitre, — ^the  figure 
and  manner  ef  the  oelebrated  Samuel  Johnaon, 
— the  extraordinary  power  and  predaioo  ef  hie 
conversation,  and  the  pride,  arising  from  *i>**»"f 
myself  admitte<l  as  his  eompanlon,  prodneed  n 
variety  of  sensations,  and  a  pleasing  elevation  of 
mind  beyond  what  I  had  ever  before  experienced. 
I  find  in  my  journal  the  following  minute  of  ovr 
conversation,  which,  though  it  will  give  hut  a 
very  faint  notion  of  what  passed,  is  in  aoma 
degree  a  valuable  record ;  and  it  will  be  euioua 
in  this  view,  as  showing  how  habitual  to  hia  mind 
were  some  opinions  which  appear  in  hia  worfci. 

'  CoUey  Cibber,  sir,  was  by  no  meana  a  bloek- 
head ;  but  by  arrogating  to  himself  too  niii^ 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  that  degree  ef  esti- 
mation to  which  he  was  entitled.  His  friends 
gave  out  that  he  intended  his  Birthday  Odm 
should  be  bad :  but  that  was  not  the  caae,  rir ; 
for  he  kept  them  many  months  by  him,  and  a 
few  years  before  he  died  he  showed  me  one  of 
them,  with  great  solicitude  to  render  it  as  perf eefc 
as  might  be,  and  I  made  some  oorrectiona,  to 
which  he  was  not  very  williog  to  submits  I  re- 
member the  following  couplet  in  allusion  to  the 
king  and  himself : — 

"  PercliMl  on  the  eagle's  soaring  wlQg^ 
The  lowljr  linnet  loves  to  sing.** 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabulooitnle 
of  the  wren  sitting  upon  tlie  eagle's  wing,  and  be 
had  applied  it  to  a  linnet  Gibber's  familiar 
style,  however,  was  better  than  that  whieh 
Whitehead  has  assumed.  Grand  nonsense  ii 
insupportable.  Whitehead  is  but  n  little 
to  inscribe  verses  to  players.' 

I  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this 
which  was  tinctured  with  his  prejudioe  ^**"*"^ 
players ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  thai  n  I 
dramatic  jioet  might  with  propriety  pay  a  cob- 
pliment  to  an  eminent  performer,  as  YThitehend 
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has  rerj  happily  done  in  his  vertes  to  Mr. 
Gairiek. 

*8ir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  fint-rate  poet. 
He  has  not  a  hoUl  imagination,  nor  much  com- 
mand of  worda.  The  obscurity  in  which  he  has 
inTolved  himself  will  not  persuade  us  that  he  is 
sablime.  His  Eitgy  in  a  Churchyard  has  a 
happy  aeleetion  of  images,  but  I  don*t  like  what 
are  called  his  great  things.    His  Ode  which 

"  Bain  sdxe  thee/,  ruthless  king ; 
Ooarusion  on  thy  banners  wait  I" 

haa  heen  celebrated  for  its  abruptness,  and 
plnnging  into  the  subject  all  at  once.  But  such 
arte  aa  theee  have  no  merit,  unless  when  thoy 
are  originaL  We  admire  them  only  once ;  and 
this  jd>mptness  haa  nothing  new  in  it.  TVe  have 
had  it  often  before.  Nay,  we  have  it  in  the  old 
•ong  of  Johnny  Armstrong : 

"Is  there  erer  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 
From  the  highest  estate  to  the  lowest  degree,"  etc  ; 

And,  then,  sir: 

*'Tcs,  there  is  a  man  in  Westmoreland, 
And  Johnny  Armstrong  they  do  him  ealL" 

There,  now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the  subject. 
Toa  have  im>  previous  narration  to  lead  you  to 
it— The  two  nekt  lines  in  that  Ode  are,  I  think, 
i«y|ood: 

"Thoai^  flutui'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing. 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state." '  > 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  although  his 
•pinion  of  Gray's  poetry  was  widely  different 
faon  ndne,  and  I  believe  from  that  of  most  men 
of  tsste,  by  whom  it  is  with  justice  highly 
sdmired,  there  is  certainly  much  absurdity  in 
the  danumr  which  haa  been  raised,  as  if  he  had 
Wea  culpably  injurious  to  the  merit  of  that 
Urd,  and  had  been  actuated  by  envy.  Alas, 
!■  little,  short-sighted  critics,  could  Johnson  be 
nvkms  of  the  talents  of  any  of  his  contemx>o- 
laries?  That  his  opinion  on  this  subject  was 
^lafc  in  private  and  in  public  he  uniformly  ex- 
prat  J,  regardless  of  what  others  might  think, 
we  may  wonder,  and  perhaps  regret ;  but  it  is 
ihaDow  and  nnjnst  to  charge  him  with  express- 
isg  what  he  did  not  think. 

Rttding  him  in  a  placid  humour,  and  wishing 
to  avail  mysdf  of  the  opportunity  which  I  for- 
tunately had  of  consulting  a  sage,  to  hear  whose 
wisdom,  I  conceived,  in  the  ardour  of  youthful 
imagination,  that  men  fiUed  with  a  noble  en- 
thwiasm  for  intellectual  improvement  would 
gladly  have  resorted  from  distant  lands,  —  I 
opened  my  mind  to  him  ingenuously,  and  gave 
bim  a  little  sketch  of  my  life,  to  which  he  was 
pleased  to  listen  with  great  attention. 

I  acknovledge,  that,  though  educated  very 
strictly  in  the  principles  of  religion,  I  had  for 
tiiD*  been  misled  into  a  certain  degree  of 


*  My  Mend  Mr.  Mslone,  in  his  valuable  comments  on 
flukspeaie,  has  trsoed  in  that  great  poet  the  dUjtcta 
eC  these  Unes.»BoswxLk 


infidelity ;  but  that  I  was  come  now  to  a  better 
way  of  thinking,  and  was  fully  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  though  I  was 
not  clear  as  to  every  point  considered  to  be 
orthodox.  Being  at  all  times  a  curious  exami- 
ner of  the  human  mind,  and  pleased  with  an 
undisguised  display  of  what  had  passed  in  it, 
he  called  to  me  with  warmth,  *Give  me  your 
hand,  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you.'  He  then 
began  to  descant  upon  the  force  of  testimony, 
and  the  little  we.oould  know  of  final  causes ;  so 
that  the  objections  of,  'TVhy  was  it  so?'  or, 
'AVliy  was  it  not  so?'  ought  not  to  disturb  us : 
adding,  that  he  himself  had  at  one  period  been 
guilty  of  a  temporary  neglect  of  religion,  but 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  argument,  but  mere 
absence  of  thought. 

After  having  given  credit  to  reports  of  his 
bigotry,  I  was  agreeably  surpiised  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  following  very  liberal  sentiment, 
which  has  the  additional  value  of  obviating  an 
objection  to  our  holy  religion,  founded  ui>on  the 
discordant  tenets  of  Christians  tiiemselves :  '  For 
my  part,  sir,  I  think  all  Christians,  whether 
Papists  or  Protestants,  ag^e  in  the  essential 
articles,  and  that  their  differenaes  are  trivial, 
and  rather  political  than  religious.' 

We  talked  of  belief  in  ghosts.  He  said,  *  Sir, 
I  make  a  distinction  between  what  a  man  may 
experience  by  the  mere  strength  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  what  imagination  cannot  possibly 
produce.  Thus,  suppose  I  should  think  that  I 
saw  a  form,  and  heard  a  voice  cry,  '*  Johnson, 
you  are  a  very  wicked  fellow,  and  unless  you 
repent  you  will  certainly  be  punished;"  my 
own  unworthiness  is  so  deeply  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  that  I  might  imagine  I  thus  saw  and 
heard,  and  therefore  I  shoidd  not  believe  that 
an  external  communication  had  been  mode  to 
me.  But  if  a  form  should  appear,  and  a  voice 
should  tell  me  that  a  i>ai[ticular  man  had  died 
at  a  particular  place,  and  a  particular  hour, — a 
fact  which  I  had  no  apprehension  of,  nor  any 
means  of  knowing, — and  this  fact,  with. all  its 
circumstances,  should  afterwards  be  imques- 
tionably  proved,  I  should  in  that  case  be  per- 
suaded that  I  had  supernatural  intelligence 
imparted  to  me.' 

Here  it  is  proper,  once  for  all,  to  give  a  true 
and  fair  statement  of  Johnson's  way  of  thinking 
upon  the  question  whether  departed  spirits  are 
ever  permitted  to  appear  in  this  world,  or  in  any 
way  to  o|>erate  upon  human  life.  He  has  been 
ignorantly  misrepresented  as  weakly  cre<;^ulous 
upon  that  subject ;  and  therefore,  though  I  fool 
an  inclination  to  disdain  and  treat  with  silent 
contempt  so  foolish  a  notion  concerning  my 
illustrioua  friend,  yet,  as  I  find  it  has  gained 
ground,  it  ii  necessary  to  refute  it.  The  real 
fact  then  is,  that  Johnson  had  a  very  ])hilo- 
Bophical  mind,  and  such  a  rational  respect  for 
testimony,  as  to  make  him  submit  his  under- 
standing  to  what  was  authentically  proved. 
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though  he  could  not  comprehend  why  it  was  bo. 
pK'ing  thus  dibposcd,  he  was  willing  to  inquire 
into  tlie  truth  of  any  r(>hition  of  sui>ematural 
agency,  a  general  belief  uf  which  haa  prevailed 
in  all  nations  and  ages.  But  so  far  was  ho  from 
btiiig  the  dupe  of  inijilioit  faith,  tltat  he  ex- 
amined the  matter  with  a  jealous  attention,  and 
no  man  was  more  ready  to  refute  its  falsehood 
wlien  he  had  discovered  it.  Churchill,  in  his 
lK>cm  entitled  The  Ghost^  availed  himself  of  the 
absurd  crcdulifcy  imputed  to  Johnson,  and  drew 
a  caricature  of  him  under  the  name  of  PompoM, 
representing  him  as  one  of  the  believers  of  the 
story  of  a  gUost  in  Cock  Lane,  which  in  the 
year  1762  had  gained  very  general  credit  in 
London.  Many  of  my  rea«lers,  I  am  convuiced, 
are  to  this  hour  under  an  impn^sHion  that  John- 
stm  was  thus  fooliMhly  deceived.  It  will  therefore 
suq)rifie  them  a  good  deal  when  they  are  in- 
formed uiion  undoubted  authority,  th:it  Johnson 
WiiM  one  of  those  by  whom  the  imiHMturc  was 
detected.  The  story  had  )»ocome  so  popular, 
that  he  thought  it  slumld  he  investigated;  and 
in  this  researcli  he  was  assisted  by  the  Ucv.  Dr. 
Douglas,  now  l>ishop  of  Salisbury,  the  great 
dct^ctor  of  impi>stures ;  who  informs  me  that 
after  the  gentlemen  wlio  went  and  examined 
into  the  evidence  were  satisfied  of  its  falsity, 
tlulmson  wrote  in  their  pn.'8(mce  an  account  of 
it,  which  was  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
0\nticman*8  Ma'jazint,  and  undeceived  the 
worhL* 

*  Tho  ftocount  was  jw  follows  : — '  On  the  ni'_'ht  of  the 
1st  iff  Fi'.ltnutry,  iiutuygi>iitleinen.f.mineut  for  tlii-irrank 
uii'l  rhani{!t»'r,  w»:r«,  >>y  the  invitation  of  the  Kuv.  Mr. 
Al<lni;h  of  Cleikf^nwell,  asttvmbUHl  ut  his  house,  fur  tha 
i\aniiiuitioii  of  Ihu  noisu.H  suiiixisitl  to  Itu  iiiuile  by  a 
•li  ]iirted  spirit,  lor  tht*  detvutiuu  of  soinu  vuuriuous 
vriuie. 

'  Alwjiit  ton  nt  ni;-ht  the  };ontl('m(.'n  met  in  the  cham- 
Ihm' in  which  th>.' ^irl,  ku]<p>isihI  to  1h!  di.stnrlMtl  by  a 
>]iiiit,  h.'u],  with  ]in.ii>«r  t.\aitiou,  !)«'•  n  put  to  bed  by 
srv»'i  al  hiilit>;«.  Tln'y  sat  mthir  inon:  than  an  hour,  and 
hiMii)>:;  uothiii;;.  Wfiit  dnwu  stuirM,  \ihvn  they  interro- 
K.it<  •!  thfi  fathtri^f  thv^'iil,  who  denied  iuthe  strongest 
turii.H  nny  kUfwli'il;;**  or  l>fli«'f  of  frauil. 

'T!i''  !»iijiiK.*«'d  j.i.irit  had  btfore  publicly  prnniise«l. 
by  an  afliiiii.itivf  kimik.  t!i:it  it  wuuM  attend  on«of  thv 
L'  I. til  HI-  M  into  tin.' viiult  tindtr  th«  Chuix-hof  S^t.  John, 
t'l'i  k'liwi-il.  whiTi-  tlio  '>o«ly  14  di'iHisitrd,  and  giw  ii 
1«'krii  if  hiTiiii'M-rni-  iImh:  by  a  knoi-k  upon  hiTOi'fliii. 
It  wis  tlifi»*'««n- «l-T.-iiiiiMt'd  t'>  nuik^  thin  tiijd  ol  thi- 
•  \i»fi'iitf  II.  \rr.icity  nfth'-  suiiJi'i-miI  spirit. 

•Willi.'  il;.  y  wi-iv  iu'itiiriii;:  and  di-li  In- rating,  th^v 
wi  u-  suiiiiii'Mi  •!  intu  ih'-  ^itl'tf  (.huinlMT  by  some  ladit'-^ 
\vl-.i  ui  II'  n>ii-  111  I  l»d.  aii<I  vilio  h  id  Iii'aid  kiim.k^  aiiil 
s'  t:i?r;Ms.  \\]\,  n  ihi-  -  i:tlini<'n  viitt.ivd.  thf  girl  di*- 
t  ;  ;i'd  ili.it  '»Ki'  i' It  th**  .ijurit  like  a  ino'Hf  uimiu  h»i 
'mi  k,  ji:i  I  w.i,  H'liMuid  to  hold  h«T  h:iiuls  out  of  bol 
I'l"'  I  ili.ii  ti'Mi,  tli'Hi^'h  tli^  -si-int  was  wry  miIimuuIv 
I'l'ii:-'!  t'l  iiiiii.icot  Its  ixst-ni"  by  api>far.tnco,  by 
i"iij  I"  "i^H'ii  mi  til'"  h i.'id  «»r  U»'ly  of  any  pn-^ieut,  b\ 
^•  r .:.  i  •'■*,  kiK"  ■-. ».  nr  any  ntlii-r  n^vut  y,  uu  evidence  o. 
..■i\  i  !■  I.  rp  it:ii.iJ  }'>iwi'r  w.is  txli.l.ii.  1. 

■  111"'  Nj..:  .1  w.i-i  th  11  viiy  xirioii'.Iy  :idvf liisfl.  th  il 
tl»    jt rvin  tu  whom  the  prom.ac  w;u  male  of  fctrikiu^  j 


Our  conversation  proceeded.  'Sir,*  said  he, 
*  I  am  a  friend  to  subordination,  as  most  oondu- 
cive  to  the  happiness  of  society.  There  ia  a 
reciprocal  pleasure  in  governing  and  being 
governed.* 

'  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  we 
now  have  as  an  author,  and  ho  is  a  very  worthj 
man  too.  He  has  been  loose  in  his  iirincipleay 
but  he  is  coming  right.' 

I  mentioned  Mallet*s  tragedy  of  Elvira,  which 
hail  been  acted  the  preceding  winter  at  Drory 
Lane,  and  that  the  Honourable  Andrew  Ertkine, 
Mr.  Dcmiwter,  and  myself,  had  joined  in  writing 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  Critical  Strictures,^  against 
it ;  that  the  mildness  of  Dempster's  disposition 
had,  however,  relented ;  and  he  had  eaadidly 
said,  *AVe  have  hardly  a  right  to  abuse  this 
tragedy;  for,  bad  as  it  is,  how  vain  should 
either  of  us  be  to  write  one  not  near  so  good ! ' 
JoHNaoN  :  '  Why,  no,  sir ;  this  is  not  just 
reasoning.  You  may  abuse  a  tragedy,  though 
you  cannot  write  one.  You  may  scold  »  car* 
pcnter  who  has  made  you  a  bad  table,  though 
you  cannot  make  a  table.  It  is  not  your  teaJd 
to  make  tables.' 

When  I  talked  to  him  of  the  paternal  estate 
to  wliich  I  was  heir,  he  said,  *  Sir,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  to  be  a  Scotch  lanillord,  where  yoa 
have  a  number  of  families  dei>endent  upon  you, 
and  attached  to  yuu,  is  perhaps  as  high  e 
situation  as  humanity  can  arrive  at.  A  mer- 
chant upon  the  'Change  of  London,  with  e 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  nothing;  an 
English  duke,  with  an  immense  fortune,  is 
nothing ;  he  has  no  tenants  who  consider  them- 
M^lvcs  as  un<ler  his  patriarchal  care,  and  who 
will  follow  him  to  the  field  upon  an  emergency.' 

His  notion  of  the  dignity  of  a  Scotch  lamUonl 
had  been  formed  ui)on  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  Highland  chit-fs;  for  it  is  long  since  a  Low- 
land  landlord  has  l>een  so  curtailed  in  his  feudal 
autliority  that  he  has  little  m<kre  influence  over 
his  tenants  than  an  English  landlord;  and  of 

the  coilln  was  then  a1>out  tn  vi.sit  th'^  vault,  sad  that 
the  ]>i'ifonnance  of  thi>  pronitso  w:ii«  tfat'n  claimed. 
Tlio  con)]>iiny  at  one  o'clut-k  went  into  the  churrh,  aad 
th4*  giintltiuan  to  whom  the  promim^  was  made  went 
With  .mother  into  the  vault.  Tlie  ripirit  was  soIemBly 
ifiiuirvd  to  i>erfi>nn  its  proD)i?ti>,  but  Dothlog  Bora 
th.ui  sdi  'Kf  eniiued :  thc)H'r!«nn.>iui>iHi!(rdtoliesccaMd 
by  the  spirit  thru  Wfut  down  with  ceviral  oth^^n,  hot 
no  elTwt  w.ih  iK'nvive.1.  iriM-u  thi-ir  tvtum  tfc*y  «- 
:iiiiiue>l  the  Rirl,  but  enuld  draw  no  oiMifeMion  from 
lii.'r.  Iktwi-iu  two  and  three  she  desired,  and  WH 
]>cnnitted,  topihomewith  her  father. 

'It  il  thcivfore  the  o]'  i.:>»n  of  the  w1in]e  sssemUT* 
that  thi>  child  has  some  art  uf  making  ur  conn tcrfcitiiv 
a  i>!irti(.Mil.ir  noi^,  ami  that  there  is  iiu  ageacy  ot  any 
hi;;her  oaU!»c.'-  liitswpi.L. 

1  The  rrithrul  Jin-iew,  in  which  3I.iIlft  hlmsf If  some- 
times wrote,  characterizi'd  IhiH  |iaiiiphlpt  as  *  lbs 
•nido  efforts  of  en\x  iwtulance,  and  wlfn'ooedt* 
riii-rr  ln-iuK'  tlm-*  thrtetpithrtx.  wr,  the  three  authors, 
lutd  a  liuinoi  11114  crntenliun  huw  each  should  1m 
■ippitjprialcd.  —LuaWfiUU 
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lite  yemn,  most  of  the  Highland  chiefs  have 
dntrojed,  bj  means  too  well  known,  the  princely 
\    power  whidi  they  once  enjoyed. 

He  proceeded :  '  Your  going  abroad,  sir,  and 
,  breaking  oft  idle  habits,  may  be  of  great  im- 
I  portanoe  to  joo.  I  would  go  where  there  are 
,  eovrte  and  learned  men.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  Spain  that  has  not  been  perambulated.  L 
woold  have  yon  go  thither.  A>  man  of  inferior 
talcnte  to  yours  may  furnish  us  with  useful  ob- 
.tiona  upon  that  country;*  His  supposing 
\^  at  that  period  of  life,  capable  of  writing  an 
aoeooBt  of  my  travels  that  would  deserve  to  be 
read,  elated  me  not  a  little. 

I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader  whether  this 
faithful  detail  of  his  frankness,  complacency, 
and  kindness  to  a.  young  man,  a  stranger  and  a 
Seoichman,  doei  not  refute  the  unjust  opinion 
«f  the  harahneat  of  his  general  demeanour^    His 
ocrMiofial  reproofs  of  folly,  inpudenco,  or  im- 
piety, and  eiKen  the  sudden  sallies  of  his  consti- 
tutional irritability  of  tem|)er,  which  have  been 
pteaerved  for-  the  poignancy  of  their  wit,  have 
pRMlnoed  that  opinion  among  those  who  have 
Boi  considered  that  such  instances,  though  ool- 
lectcd  by  Mrs.  Pioiri  into  a  small  volume,  and 
lead  over  in  a  few  hours,  were,  in  fact,  scattered 
tkroogh  a  long,  series  of  yoara ;  years  in  which 
kis  time  waa-  chiefly  spent  in  instructing  and 
delighting  mankind  by  his  writings  and  conver- 
litioB,  in  acta  of  piety  to  God  and  goodwill  to 


I 


I  complained  to  him  that  I  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired much  knowledge,  and  asked  his  advice 
ss  to  my  studies.  He  said,  '  Don*t  talk  of  study 
I  win  g^ve  yon  a  plan ; .  but  it  will  require 
time  to  eonsider  of  it.'  '  It  is  very  good 
ii  you,'  I  replied,  '  to  allow  me  to  be  with  you 
thai.  Had  it  been  foretold  to  me  some  years 
me  that  I  should  i«ss  an.  evening  with  the 
sQtbor  of  the  Bambler,  how  should  I  have  ex- 
ulted ! '  What  I  then  expressed  was  sincerely 
from  the  heart.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  was, 
sad  emdially  answered,  'Sir,  I  am  glad  wo 
have  met.  I  hope  we  shall  pass  many  evenings, 
tad  mominga  too,  togetlier.'  We  finished  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  port,  and  sat  till  between 
one  and  two  in  the  morning. 

He  wrote  this  year  in  the  Critical  Review^  the 
iccount  of  'Telemachus,  a  Mask,'  by  the  Rev. 
George  Graham  of  Eton  College.  The  subject 
if  thia  beautiful  poem  was  particularly  inte- 
lealing  to  Johnson,  who  had  much  experience  of 
'the  conflict  of  opiwsite  principles,'  which  he 
daseribea  aa  'the  contention  between  pleasure 
aad  virtue,  a  stmgi^e  which  will  always  be  con- 
tiiraed  while  the  present  system  of  nature  shall 
subsist ;  nor  can  history  or  poetry  exhibit  more 
thaa  pleasure  triumphing  over  virtue,  and  vir- 
toe  Bobjugating  pleasure.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 
1763. 

As  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  frequently  ap- 
pear in  this  narrative,  I  shall  endeavoiv  to 
make  my  readers  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  his  singular  character.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  contemporary  with  Mr.  Burke  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  did  not  then  give 
much  promise  of  future  celebrity.  ^  He,  however, 
observed  to  Mr.  j^lalone,  that '  though  he  made 
no  great  figure  in  mathematics,  which  was  a 
study  in  much  repute  there,  he  could  turn  an 
Ode  of  Horace  into  English  better  than. any  of 
them.'  He  afterwards  studied  physic  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  upon  the  Continent:  and,  I  have 
been  informed,  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  travels 
on  foot,  partly  by  demanding,  at  Universities, 
to  enter  the  lists  as  a  disputant,  by  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  many  of  them,  he 
was  entitled  to  the  premium  of  a  crown,  when, 
luckily  for  him,  his  challenge  was  not  accepted ; 
so  that,  as  I  once  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
ditpuUd  his  pptssage  through  Europe.  He  then 
came  to  England,  and  was  employed  successively 
in  the  capacities  of  an  usher  to  an  academy,  a 
corrector  of  the  press,  a  reviewer,  and  a  writer 
for  a  newspaper.  Ho  had  sagacity  enough  to 
cultivate  assiduously  the  acquaintance  of  John- 
son,, and  his  faculties  were  gradually  enlarged 
by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  modcL  To  me 
and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studiously 
copied  the  manner  of  Johnson,  though,  indeed, 
upon  a  smaller  scale. 

At  this  time  I  think  he  had  published  nothing 
with  his  name,  though  it  was  pretty  generally 
known  that  one.  Dr.  Goldtmith  was  the  author 
of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Pretent  State  of  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe^  and  of  Tke  Citizen  of  the 
Worldy  a  scries  of  letters  supi>osed  to  be  written 
from  London  by  a  Chinese.'  No  man  had  the 
art  of  displaying  with  more  advantage,  as 
writer,  whatever  literary  acquisitions  he  ma^lc. 
Nihil  quod  tetiffU  non  omarit.*  His  mind  re- 
sembled a  fertile  but  thin  soil.  There  was  a 
quick,  but  not  a  strong,  vegetation,  of  whatever 
chanced  to  be  thrown  u]X)n  it.  No  deep  root 
could  be  struck.    The  oak  of  the  forest  did  not 

1  Goldsmith  got  a  piviniuin  at  a  Christinas  cxamiua- 
tion  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  I  have  seen.— 
Keabket. 

A  premium  obtained  at  the  Christmas  examination 
is  generally  more  honourable  than  any  other,  because 
it  ascertains  the  pci-son  who  receives  it  to  bo  the 
first  in  literary  merit.  At  the  other  examinations,  tlie 
penoR  thus  diHtingutHlicd  may  be  only  the  second  in 
merit  ;  he  who  has  previously  obtaine<l  the  same 
honorary  reward,  sometimes  receiving  a  written  cer- 
tiflcate  that  he  was  the  best  answerer,  it  beinj;  a  rule 
that  not  more  than  one  premium  should  be  adjudged 
to  the  same  jN^rson  in  one  year.— M  alone. 

*  He  had  al»o  publiHhed  ia  17S9,  Thf  Bee;  being 
Essay$  on  the  vuut  interesting  Subjects— yixLOKZ. 

*  See  his  Epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson.— BoewxLL. 
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f^t  iiw  tlioro  ;  hut  the  elegant  shnihbery  and  the 
f  r:i;;iirit  i>artL*rrc  apiicared  in  gay  succession.  It 
IiiiH  hi'i'n  generally  circuhitcd  and  believed  that 
hi?  Willi  a  mere  fool  in  conversation ;  *  but,  in 
tinth,  thij«  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Ho 
hiid,  no  diiubt,  a  more  than  comm<Jn  share  of 
that  hurry  of  ideas  which  we  often  find  in  his 
R<»>jntryriicn,  and  which  sometimes  protluces  a 
Uiigtiahlo  confusion  in  expressing  them.  He 
wax  very  much  what  the  French  call  un  itourdi ; 
and  fntin  vanity,  and  an  eager  desire  of  being 
conspicuous  wherever  ho  was,  he  frequently 
t;ilked  carelessly  without  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
j<j<:t,  or  even  witliout  tliought.  His  person  was 
sliort,  his  countenance  coarse  and  vulgar,  his  de- 
IN>rtnii-nt  that  of  a  scholar  nwkwardly  affecting 
th«*  easy  gentleman.  Those  who  were  in  any 
\i-:iy  distinguinhcd,  excit^id  envy  in  him  to  so 
ri'liciilous  an  excess,  that  the  instances  of  it 
iin:  hardly  credible.  AVIien  accompanying  two 
iHMiitiful  young  ladies,'  with  their  mother,  on 
a  tour  in  Fnmcc,  he  was  seriously  angry  that 
more  attention  was  i>aid  to  them  than  to  him  ; 
and  onci-,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fantoccini  in 
Li>ndon,  wlien  those  who  sat  next  him  observed 
with  what  dexterity  a  pupi>et  was  made  to  toss 
a  pike,  he  could  not  boar  that  it  should  have 
such  praise,  und  exclaimed,  with  some  wanrtth, 
*  Pshaw  !  I  can  do  it  better  mysolf.** 

Ue,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system  of  any 
sort,  so  that  hi^  conduct  must  not  be  strictly 
scrutinized ;  but  his  affections  were  social  and 
generous,  and  when  he  liad  money  lie  gave  it 
away  very  liberally.  His  desire  of  imaginary 
comwyiuetice  predominated  over  his  attention  to 
truth.  When  he  began  to  rise  into  notice,  he 
said  he  had  a  brother  who  was  Dean  of  Durham,^ 

*  In  illii'«i<^ii  t<>  tlii.-*,  .Mr.  Horace  Wulpole,  who  ad- 
inin-d  his  wiitiiifi-i,  fcaid  he  was  'an  iu»pired  idiot;' 
aii<l  Garrii'k  JescriUd  him  as  one 

' for  sliortiu'ss  callM  Xoll, 

Who  wrote  like  an  an;;r],  and  talked  like  poor  PnlL' 
Sir  Joshua  K«yii»Ms  nituitioncd  to  nie  that  he  frequently 
lii'iinl  (inldsiiMth  talk  warmly  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
liki-d,  ami  oltst-nvd  how  hard  it  would  be  if  litenuy 
exi'ellt.'iire  bhoiiM  preclude  a  uuiii  fnuii  that  satis- 
f.i'-ti<<n,  wh:i>li  he  jn'rreiwHi  it  often  did,  from  the 
envy  wliicli  at!«ii>li'd  it ;  and  thorrfore  Sir  Joshua  was 
C'>iivincr>l  ih.it  he  w:vi  iiitt-ntTonally  more  ahroird,  in 
onl'T  t«»  !•  ssi'U  him^i-lf  in  uofiril  intrriMurwo.  tnuting 
tli.it  tiiN  I'haraoli-r  wi.rilii  )ii>  dnfllciently  mipi>ort4.<d  )>y 
Lis  wiuk.  If  it  in-ice«l  w.ih  hin  intention  to  api^ear 
aU-tunl  in  <"oniii.iny,  h«*  w;is  nflen  vrry  suci'ossfuL  But 
with  'Iiii'  l-tfiriic-i?  to  8ir  Joshua's  iugeiiuily,  I  think 

th'-  r.MOir:iili'  t'Mi  r<l<n(il.  — iJObWP.LL. 

»  Mi^^  Ih-rMrtk-..  onv  of  \\h«un  Is  now  married  to 
III  II ry  I;  i;:>mry.  E-4  ,  und  the  other  to  Colonel  Gwyu. 

—  Iki->W1.1.L. 

*  Hi-  >v.  i.t  If^m*-  Mitli  Mr.  BurUe  to  snjiper:  and 
1"T"';»'  hi-  '.?iin  by  .itti  riiptliu  tin-xhiliit  to  the  t-ompany 
hmv  Ml. I  ii  iM'ttif  h^  i-ouI<l  jui.ip  overs  stick  than  the 
i>:ipj"l<  —  Ii<i>)Wi:i.L. 

*  I  uiii  wiUuiK  to  ho|>«  that  ih<*ri'  may  have  been  some 
|].i^tak»■  iis  to  this  aneed<iti',  th^m^h  1  had  it  from  a 
•i.LUit.iry  ivf  the  L'hun'h.  Pr.  Uj.ic  lioldtmith,  his  near 
r^Ialiuu,  wus  DcdUuf  (;iu}bc  tu  I'il.—lkuwiLLL, 


—a  fiction  so  easily  detected,  that  it  is  wonderful 
how  he  should  have  been  to  inconsidente  as  to 
hazard  it.  He  boasted  to  me  at  this  time  of  the 
power  of  his  pen  in  commanding  money,  which  I 
believe  was  true  in  a  certain  d^ree,  though  in  the 
instance  he  gave  he  was  by  no  means  correei.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  sold  a  novel  for  four  hundred 
pounds.  This  was  his  Vicar  of  Wak^ekL  But 
Johnson  informed  me  tlukt  he  had  made  tha  bar- 
gain for  Gk)ldsmith,  and  theprice  was  sixtjpoondi. 
'And,  sir,'  said  he,  *  a  sufficient  price  too,  when  it 
was  sold ;  for  then  the  fame  of  Goldsmith  had  not 
been  elevated,  as  it  afterwards  was,  by  his  Trth 
vclltr  ;  and  the  bookseller  had  such  faint  h(tpcs 
of  profit  by  his  bargain,  that  he  kept  the  manu* 
script  by  him  a  long  time,  and  did  not  publish  it 
till  after  the  Traveller  hlui  appeared.  Then,  to 
be  sure,  it  was  accidentally  worth  more  money.* 
Mrs.  Piozzi*  and  Sir  John  Hawldns  '  hare 
strangely  mis-stated  the  history  of  Goldsmith's 
situation  and  Johnson's  friendly  interference 
when  this  novel  was  sold.  I  shall  giro  it  authen> 
ticaUy  from  Johnson's  own  exact  narration : — 

*  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from  poor 
Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  aa 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging 
that  I  would  oome  to  him  as  soon  as  poasible. 
I  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to 
him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I 
was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had 
arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a 
violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already 
changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  olF 
Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork 
into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and 
began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  ha 
might  be  extricated.  Ho  then  told  me  that 
he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  ha 
produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its 
merit ;  told  the  lamlLidy  I  should  soon  return  ; 
and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  nzty 
{>ounds.  I  brought  Goldsmitli  the  money,  and  ha 
discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  hi*  land- 
lady in  A  high  tone  for  having  used  him  lo  ilL* ' 

*  An€rtl,trshfJiAnmn,p.  119.— Boswcll. 

*  Life  u/JiJtHjfjn,  p.  4:20. —Bti^ well. 

*  It  niuy  not  bo  impru]H«r  to  annex  hiTeHrs.  FIobTs 
account  of  this  traustaethtn,  in  her  own  words,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  extreme  inseouracy  with  which  all  her 
an«  dotes  of  Dr.  Johnstiu  are  rrlnted,  or  rather  dl»> 
ct>loul^■d  and  dist(^rte<l :— *  I  have  for^T'ttcn  ths  year, 
Imt  it  could  seairoly,  I  think,  bo  later  than  ITOJ  or  ITiiC, 
that  he  was  caUnl  alruy!}*/  frvm  our  htntat  a/lerdiw^tr, 
anil  tvtnmin;*  in  ah'mt  tkrtt  AAum,  said  he  had  beea 
with  an  cnra^i  author  whose  landlaily  pressed  hla 
for  payment  within  doors,  while  the  bailiflfe  beset  hia 
without :  tliat  he  was  drinkiKg  kini^lf  drvnJb  with 
Ma-leira  to  drown  care,  and  frvtting  uver  a  novel  vkkli. 
wlivn  jini<hcd,  was  to  be  his  vkoU  finrtnne,  but  As  eomld 
not  get  it  donef'r  dUtraeti-'n,  uor  could  ht  step  out  ef 
doom  to  oirrr  it  fur  s,de  Mr.  Julia«ou  th^refors  sfat 
.ivray  th*>  brittle,  au«l  went  to  the  U>ok»ellrr,  neoiii- 
ni^'uding  the  peifunnance,  an<i  de.tirinff  smm  iwtwteitiau 
ixliij;  which  when  he  bruu^fht  bock  to  ths  witter,  As 
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Hj  next  meeting  with  Johnion  was  on  Friday, 
the  1st  of  July,  when  he  and  I  and  Dr.  Gold- 
imith  rapped  at  the  Mitre.  I  was  before  this 
tima  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Goldsmith, 
who  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Johnsonian  ichooL  Goldsmith's  vespectful  at- 
tachment to  Johnson  was  then  at  its  height ; 
for  his  own  literary  reputation  had  not  yet 
distinguished  him  so  much  as  to  excite  a  vain 
desire  of  oompeti^on  with  his  groat  master. 
He  had  Increased  my  admiration  of  the  goodness 
of  Johnaoa's  heart,  by  incidental  remarks  in  the 
eoBTse  of  conversation,  such  as,  when  I  men- 
tioned Ur.  Levett,  whom  he  entertained  under 
his  roof,  *  ELe  is  poor  and  honest,  which  is  re- 
eommendation  enough  to  Johnson  ■; '  and  when 
I  wondered  that  he  was  very  kind  to  a  man  of 
whom  I  had  heard  a  very  bad  character,  *  He  is 
now  become  miserable,  and  that  ensures  the 
protectiim  of  Johnson.' 

Goldsmith  attempting  this  evening  to  main- 
tain, I  suppose  from  an  affectation  of  paradox, 
'that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own 
aeooont,  for  it  often  was  a  source  of  unhappi- 
ness;'  J0HN8OX :  *Why,  sir,  that  knowledge 
may  in  some  eases  produce  unhappiness,  I  i^ow. 
Bat,  upon  the  whole,  Imowlcdge  j>er  w  is  oer- 
I  tainly  an  object  which  every  man  would  wish 
to  attain,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not  take 
the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it.' 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  political 
sad  biographical  writer,  being  mentioned,  John-. 
j  son  said,  '  Campbell  is  a  man  of  much  know- 
IsdgB,  and  has  a  good  share  of  imagination. 
His  ffermippui  Sediviviu  is  very  entertaining, 
ss  sn  account  of  the  Hermetic  philosophy,  and 
ss  famishing  a  curious  history  of  the  extrava- 
o£  the  human  mind.    If  it  were  merely 
;  it  would  be  nothing  at  alL    Camp- 
bell is  not  always  rigidly  careful  of  truth  in  his 
eoBTvsation;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
iBjthing  of  this   carelessness   in   his  "books. 
Gmpbell  Is  a  good  man,  a  pious  man.    I  am 
■fiaid  he  has  not  been  in  the  inside  of  a  church 
&r  many  years ;  *  but  he  never  passes  a  church 

mOtd  tke  womtm  o/tht  houm  directly  to  partake  of  punch, 
9»i  poM  their  KiM  in  nurrimenL'—Aneodota  0/  Dr. 
Miuoa.  PL  110.— BoswELu 

'  I  sm  Inclined  to  think  that  he  vtm  miftinformed  as ' 

to  this  ctrenmstsncc.    I  own  I  am  Jcalons  for  my 

vsrthy  Mend  Dr.  John  CarapbelL    For  though  Mil- 

toB  eoiold  without  mnoFM  absent  hlmulf  from  public 

wonbip.  I  cannot.    On  the  contnuy,  I  hovo  the  same 

hsbitoal  Impressions  upon  my  mind,  with  those  of  a 

traly  TCDeraUs  judge,  who  said  to  Mr.  Lanj.'ton, '  Friend 

Lsofton,  if  I  have  not  been  at  church  on  Sunday,  I  do 

not  fed  myself  easy.'    Dr.  Campbell  was  a  sincerely 

itllgloiis  man.    Lord  Macartney,  who  is  eminent  for 

Us  variety  of  knowledge  and  attention  to  men  of 

taknts,  and  knew  him  well,  told  me,  that  when  he 

csDed  on  him  in  a  monUng,  he  found  him  reading  a 

ehspter  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  which  he  in- 

fbnmd  bis  h>rdsliip  was  his  constant  practice.    The 

qpMutitj  of  Dr.  Campbell's  composition  is  almost 


without  pulling  off  his  hat.  This  shows  that 
he  has  good  principles.  I  used  to  go  pretty 
often  to  Campbell's  on  a  Sunday  evening,  till 
I  began  to  consider  that  the  shoals  of  Scotchmen 
who  flocked  about  him  might  probably  say, 
when  anything  of  mine  was  well  done,  **  Ay,  ay, 
he  has  learnt  this  of  Cawmell  I " ' 

He  talked  very  contemptuously  of  Churchiirs 
poetry,  observing  that  *  it  had  a  temporary 
currency  only  from  its  audacity  of  abuse,  and 
being  filled  with  living  names,  and  that  it  would 
sink  into  oblivion.'  I  ventured  to  hint  that  he 
was  not  quite  a  fair  judge,  as  Churchill  hod 
attacked  him  violently.  Johnsok  :  '  Nay,  sir, 
I  am  a  very  fair  judge.  He  did  m>t  attack  me 
violently  till  he  found  I  did  not  like  his  poetry ; 
and  his  attack  on  mo  shall  not  prevent  me  from 
continuing  to  say  what  I  thinik  of  him,  from  an 
apprehension  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  resent- 
ment. No,  sir,  I  called  the  fellow  a  blockhead 
at  first,  and  I  will  call  him  a  blockhead  stiU. 
However,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  him  now  than  I  once  had  ;  for  he  has 
shown  more  fertility  than  I  expected.  To  be 
sure,  he  is  a  tree  that  cannot  produce  good 
fruit:  he  only  bears  crabs.  But,  sir,  a  tree 
that  produces  a  great  many  crabs,  is  better 
than  a  tree  which  produces  only  a  few.' 

In  this  depreciation  of  Chuiichill*s  poetry  I 
could  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day,  on  wMch  account,  as  it  brought  him  great 
fame  and  profit  at  the  time,  it  must  proportion- 
ably  slide  out  of  the  public  attention,  as  other 
occasional  objects  succeed.  But  Churchill  had 
extraordinary  vigour  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. His  portraits  of  the  players  will  ever 
be  valuable  to  the  true  lovers  of  the  drama ;  and 
his  strong  caricatures  of  several  eminent  men  of 
his  age  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  curious. 
Let  me  add,  that  there  are  in  his  works  many 
passages  which  are  of  a  general  nature ;  and  liis 
Prophecy  of  Famine  is  a  poem  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  It  is,  indeed,  falsely  injurious  to  Scot- 
land, but  therefore  may  be  allowed  a  greater 
share  of  invention. 

Bonnell  Thornton  had  just  published  a  bur- 
lesque Ode  on  St,  Cecilia's  Day^  adapted  to  the 
ancient  British  music,  viz.  the  salt-box,  the 
Jew's-harp,  the  marrow-bones  and  cleaver,  the 
hum-strum,  or  hurdy-gurdy,  etc.  Johnson 
praised  its  Immour,  and  seemed  much  diverted 
with  it.  He  repeated  the  following  passage : — 
'  In  strains  more  exalted  the  salt-l)ox  shall  Join, 

Ami  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine; 

With  a  rap  and  a  tap,  while  the  hollow  side  sounds. 

Up  and  down  Icapn  the  flap,  and  with  rattling  re- 
bounds.'* 


Incrodiblfi,  and  his  Labours  brought  him  kirge  profits. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton  told  mc  ihai  Johnson  said  of  him, 
'  IIo  is  the  richest  author  that  ever  grazed  the  common 
of  literature.  '—Bos well. 
»  In  17C9, 1  set  for  Smart  and  Ncwbery,  Thornton's 
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I  mentioned  the  periodical  paper  called  the 
Connoisseur.  He  «aid  it  wanted  matter.— No 
doubt,  it  had  not  the  deep  thinking  of  Johnson** 
writings.  But  surely  it  has  just  views  of  the 
surface  of  life,  and  a  very  sprightly  manner. — 
His  opinion  of  the  World  was  not  much  higher 
than  of  the  Connoisseur. 

Let  me  here  ai)ologize  for  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  exhibit  John- 
son's conversation  at  this  period.  In  the  early 
part  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  was  so 
MKtipt  in  ailmiration  of  his  extraordinary  collo- 
quial talents,  and  so  little  accustomed  to  his 
I)eculiar  mode  of  expression,  that  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  recollect  and  record  his  con- 
versation with  its  genuine  vigour  and  vivacity. 
In  progress  of  time,  when  my  mind  was,  as  it 
were,  strongly  impregnated  vf'Uh  the  Johnsonian 
ather^  I  could  with  much  more  facility  and  ex- 
actness carry  in  my  memory  and  commit  to 
pai>er  the  exuberant  variety  of  his  *wisdom  and 
wit. 

At  this  time  Miss  TVilliams,*  as  she  was  then 
called,  though  she  did  not  reside  with  him  in 
the  Temple  under  his  roof,  but  liad  lodgings  in 
Bult  Court,  Fleet  Street,  had  so  much  of  his 
attention,  that  he  every  night  drank  tea  with 
her  before  he  went  home,  however  late  it  might 
be,  and  she  always  sat  up  for  him.  This,  it 
may  be  fairly  conjectured,  was  not  alone  a 
proof  of  his  regard  for  her^  but  of  his  own  un- 
willingness to  go  into  solitude,  before  that 
unseasonable  hour  at  which  he  had  habituated 
himself  to  expect  the  oblivion  of  repose.  Dr. 
Golditmith,  being  a  privileged  man,  went  with 
him  this  niglit,  strutting  away,  and  calling  to 
me  with  an  air  of  luperiority,  like  that  of  an 
esoteric  over  an  exoteric  disciple  of  a  sage  of 
anti(iuity,  *  I  go  to  Miss  Williams.*  I  confess 
I  then  envied  him  this  mighty  privilege  of 
wliich  he  seemed  so  proud ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  I  obtained  the  same  mark  of  distinction. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  July,  I  again  visited 
Johnson.  He  told  me  ho  had  looked  into  the 
])oems  of  a  pretty  voluminous  writer,  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  John  Ogih-ie,  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  Scotland,  which  had  lately  come 

burli'sque  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day.  It  was  pcrfonned 
at  I^uielaK'h  ID  maslcs,  to  a  very  crowded  audience,  as  I 
was  litlil,  for  I  then  resided  iu  Norfolk.  Beard  sung 
the  salt-N)X  song,  which  wa3  adminibly  sccompiiniod 
on  tliat  iiistniinent  by  Brent,  the  fencing  master, 
and  fathrr  of  Mis*  Ilmnt.  the  celebrated  singer; 
Skeggx  on  the  brooinntick,  a.H  bassoon,  and  a  remark- 
able performer  on  the  Jew's  harp, — '  Buzzing  twangs 
the  in»n  lyre.*  Cleavers  were  cast  in  boll-metal  for 
this  ent<>rtainment  All  the  prrfomen  of  the  old 
wrunnn's  oratory,  employe<l  by  Foote,  were  I  believe 
empli>ye<l  at  Ilanelaj;h  on  this  occasion.— Di'RNEY. 

■  This  Uly  resi<led  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house  in  Uough 
Bqnare  from  about  1753  to  17&S ;  and  in  that  year,  on 
his  removing  to  Gray's  Inn,  she  wont  into  lotlgings. 
At  a  Hul;<rquent  pcriotl  Hhe  again  became  an  iuiuatc 
with  Johnson,  in  Johnson's  Court—  Malokb. 
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out,  but  could  find  no  thinking  in  them.  Bos- 
well  :  ' Is  there  not  imaginatioB in  them,  sir?' 
JoHNSOir : '  Why,  sir,  there  is  mthem  what  wm 
imagination,  but  it  is  no  more  imagination  in 
him,  than  sound  is  soimd  in  the  eeha  And  hii 
diction,  too,  is  not  his  own.  We  have  long  ago 
seen  vhite-roUd  innocence  and  JUncer-beeprntglei 
meads,* 

Talking  of  London,  he  observed,  *  Sir,  if  yoa 
wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the  nwgnitude  of 
this  city,  yon  must  not  be  aatiified  with  seeing 
its  great  streets  and  squares,  bnt  mnat  ■orvey 
the  innumerable  little  lanes  and  eoorta.  Itii 
not  in  the  showy  evolutions  of  baildings,  Vnt  in 
the  multiplicity  of  human  habitations  which  an 
crowded  together,  that  the  wonderful  immenntj 
of  London  consists.' — I  have  often  amnted  my- 
self with  thinking  how  different  a  place  LondiMi 
is  to  different  people.  They  wheee  narrow 
minds  are  contracted  to  the  consideraUon  «f 
some  one  partiouUr  pursuit,  view  it  only  throogh 
that  medium.  A  politician  thinks  of  it  merely 
as  the  seat  of  government  in  its  different  depart- 
ments ;  a  grazier,  as  a  vast  market  for  cattle ;  a 
mercantile  man,  at  a  place  where  a  prodigious 
deal  of  business  is  done  upon  'Change  ;  a  drama- 
tie  enthusiast,  as  the  grand  scene  of  theatxical 
entertainments ;  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  i 
semblage  of  taverns,  and  the  great  emporium  for 
ladies  of  easy  virtue.  But  the  intellectnal  man 
is  struck  with  it,  as  comprehending  the  whole  of 
human  life  in  aU  its  variety,  the  contemplatuNi 
of  which  is  inexhaustible. 

On  Wednesday,  July  6,  he  was  engaged  to  sop 
with  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Downing  Street, 
Westminster.  But  on  the  preceding  night,  mj 
landlord  having  behaved  very  rudely  to  me  and 
some  company  who  were  with  me,  I  had  raaolved 
not  to  remain  another  night  in  his  house.  I  vaa 
exceedingly  uneasy  at  the  awkward  appea ranee 
I  supposed  I  should  make  to  Johnson  and  tlw 
other  gentlemen  whom  I  had  invited,  not  befng 
able  to  receive  them  at  home,  and  being  oMi^ed 
to  order  supper  at  the  Mitre.  I  went  to  JdhneoB 
in  the  morning,  and  talked  of  it  as  of  a  aerioui 
distress.  He  laughed,  and  said,  '  Consider,  dr, 
how  insignificant  this  will  appear  a  twelvemoBlli 
hence.'  Were  this  consideration  to  be  appHed 
to  most  of  the  little  vexatious  incidents  of  ht% 
by  which  our  quiet  is  too  often  distnriied,  it 
would  prevent  many  painful  sensation^  I  hav* 
tried  it  frequently  with  good  effect.  Tliere  it 
nothing,'  continued  he, '  in  this  mighty  mis- 
fortune ;  nay,  we  shall  be  better  at  the  Mitre.* 
I  told  him  that  I  had  been  at  Shr  John  Fieldiag^ 
office,  complaining  of  my  landlord,  and  had  becB 
informed  that  though  I  had  taken  my  lodginp 
for  a  year,  I  might,  upon  proof  of  his  bad  be- 
haviour, quit  them  when  I  pleased,  withoot 
being  ander  an  obligation  to  pay  rent  for  anj 
longer  time  then  while  I  possessed  them.  Tlie 
fertility  of  Johnson's  mind  conld  show  itself 
even  upon  so  small  a  matter  as  thia.     '  Wh j. 
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w/  aid  he»  '  I  snppose  tbii  must  be  the  law, 
nm  yoa  have  been  told  to  in  Bow  Street.  But 
if  jMP  k&dlord  oould  hold  you  to  your  bargain, 
indtbe  lodgings  ihould  be  yours  for  a' year,  you 
Mfonltinly  use  them  as  you  think  fit.  So, 
■r,  joa  may  quarter  two  lifeguardsmen  upon 
kni ;  or  yon  may  send  the  greatest  scoundrel  you 
en  liul  into  your  apartments ;  or  you  may  soy- 
tiist  joa  want  to  make  soum  experiments  in 
■ionl  philosophy,  and  may  bum  a  large  quan- 
tity of  snafootida  in  his  house.' 

I  bsd  ss  my  guests  this  evening  at.  the  Mitre 
T^fWB,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr. 
Hmusi  Davios,  Mr.  Eceles,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
for  whose  sgreeablo  company  I  was  obliged  to 
Xr.  DsTies,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Ogilvie,^ 
liM  wu  desirous  of  being  in  company  with  my 
fllvtrioes  friend,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  was 
pnad  to  have  the  honour  of  showing  one  of 
■y  eoontrymeii  upon  what  easy  terms  John- 
Ma  pennitted  me  to  live  with  him. 

Goldsmith,  aa  usual,  endeavoured  with  too 

Bseh  eagerness  to  M»n«,  and  disputed  very 

wmly  with  Johnson  against  the  well-known 

Biazim  of  the  British  constitution,  '  The  king 

en  do  no  wrong  ; '  affirming  that  *  what  was 

BMHiUy  false  oould  not  be  politically  true  ;  and 

Si  th*  king  might,  in  the  exercise  of  his  regal 

power,  command  and  cause  the  doing  of  what 

wu  wrong,  it  certainly  might  be  said,  in  sense 

sod  in  reason,  that  he  could  do  wrong.'    JoHX- 

Knr :  *  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  that  in  our  con- 

ititutioii,  according  to  its  true  principles,  the 

kins  i>  ^0  head  :  he  is  supreme  ;  he  is  above 

crnything,  and  there  ii  no  power  by  which  he 

oui  be  tried.    Therefore  it  u,  sir,  that  wo  hold 

the  Idog  can  do  no  wrong  ;  that  whatever  may 

happen  to  be  wrong  in  government  may  not  be 

above  our  reach  by  being  ascribed  to  majesty. 

Redress  is  always  to  be  had  against  oppression 

by  ponishing  the  immediate  agents.    The  king, 

thoa^  he  shoald  command,  cannot  force  a  judge 

to  condemn  a  man  unjustly  ;  therefore  it  is  tlio 

jadp  whom  we  prosecute  and  punish.     Politicnl 

institutions  are  formed  u^mn'  the  consideration 

of  what  will  most  frequently  tend  to  the  good 

of  the  whole,  although  now  and  then- exceptions 

Bay  oeeur.    Thus  it  is  better  in  general  that  a 

nation  should  hare  a  supreme  legislative  power, 

ahhoogh  it  may  at  times  be  abused.    And  then, 

sir,  there  is  this  consideration,  that  if  the  abuse 

Utmarm&uM^  nature  teiU  rise  up^  and  claiming  her 

righUt  overturn  a  corrupt  polUical  sj/s- 

I  mark  this  animated  sentence  with  pecu- 


'  The  northern  bard  mentioned  above.  When  I 
ssked  Dr.  Johnson's  permission  to  introduce  him,  he 
obligingly  agreed ;  adding,  however,  with  a  sly  plea- 
sanuy,  'Bat  be  must  give  lu  none  of  his  poetry.'  It 
Is  remarksUe  that  Johnson  and  Chorcliill,  however 
VQch  they  differed  in  other  points,  agreed  on  this  sub- 
ject. See  Churehill's  Jowtuy.  It  is,  however,  but 
Jontiee  to  Dr.  Ogilvie  to  observe,  that  his  Day  o/Judg- 
has  no  ineonsklenihlie  share  of  merit— Boswell. 


liar  pleasure,  as  a  noble  instance  of  that  truly 
dignified  spirit  of  freedom  which  ever  glowed  in 
his  heart,  though  he  was  charged  with  slavish 
tenets  by  superficial  observers,  because  he  was 
at  all  times  indignant  against  that  false  patriot- 
ism, that  pretended  love  of  freedom,  that  unruly 
restlessness  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  stable 
authority  of  any  good  government. 

This  generous  sentiment,  which  he  uttered 
with  great  fervour,  struck  me  exceedingly,  and 
stirred  my  blood  to  that  pitch  of  fancied  resist- 
ance, the  possibility  of  which  I  am  glad  to  keep 
in  mind,  but  to  which- 1  trust  I  never  shall  be 
forced. 

'Great  abilities,'  said  he,  'arc  not  requisite 
for  an-  historian ;  for  in  historical  composition 
all  the  greatest  powers  of  the  human  mind  are 
quiescent.  He  has  facts  ready  to  his  hand,  so 
there  is  no  exercise  of  invention.  Imagination 
is  not  required  in  any  high  degree ;  only  about 
as  much  as  is  used  in  the  lower  kinds  of  i>oetry. 
Some  penetration,  accuracy,  and  colouring  will 
fit  a  man  for  the  task,  if  he  can  give  the  appli- 
cation which  is  necessary;' 

*  Bayle^t  Dictionary  is  a  very  useful  work  for 
those  to  consult  who  love  the  biographical  part 
of  literature,  which  is  what  I  love  most.' 

Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  he  observed,  *  I  think  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not  the  first  man  among  them.  He  was  the 
most  universal  genius,  being  an  excellent  physi- 
cian, a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  a  man  of  much 
humour.  Mr.  Addison  was,  to  be  sure,  a  great 
man ;  his  learning  was  not  profound,  but  his 
morality,  his  humour,  and  his  elegance  of  writ- 
ing set  him  very  high.' 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  unlucky  enough  to  choose  for 
the  topic  of  his  conversation  the  praises  of  his 
native  coxmtry.  He  began  with  saying  that 
there  was  very  rich  land  around  Rlinburgh. 
Goldsmith,  who  had  studied  physic  there,  con- 
tradicted this,  very  untruly,  with  a  sneering 
laugh.  Disconcerted  a  little  by  this,  Mr. 
Ogilvie  then  took  a  new  ground,  where,  I  sup- 
pose, he  thought  himself  perfectly  safe  ;  for  he 
observed  that  Scotland  had  a  great  many  noble 
wild  prosi>ects.  Johnson  :  *  I  believe,  sir,  you 
have  a  great  many.  Norway,  too,  has  noble 
wild  prospects  ;  and  Lapland  is  remarkable  for 
prodigious  noble  wild  prospects.  But,  sir,  let 
nie  tell  you,  the  noblest  i>rospect  which  a  Scotch- 
man over  sees,  is  the  high  road  that  leads  Iiim 
to  England  ! '  This  unexpected  and  pointed  sally 
produced  a  roar  of  applause.  After  all,  how- 
ever, those  who  admire  tlie  rude  grandeur  of 
nature  cannot  deny  it  to  Caledonia. 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  I  found  Johnson  sur- 
rounded with  a  numerous  Icvec,  but  have  not 
prcscr^'cd  any  part  of  his  conversation.  On  the 
Nth  we  had  another  evening  by  ourselves  at  the 
Mitre.  It  hapi>encd  to  be  a  very  rainy  night.  I 
made  some  commonplace  observations  on  the  re- 
laxation of  nerves  and  depression  of  spirits  which 
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Buch  weather  occasioned,*  adding,  however,  that 
it  was  good  for  the  vegetable  creation.  John- 
son, who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  denied  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  had  any  influence  on 
the  human  frame,  answered  with  a  smile  of 
ridicule,  *"NVTiy,  yes,  sir,  it  is  good  for  vege- 
tables, and  for  the  animals  who  eat  those  vege- 
tables, and  for  the  animals  who  eat  those 
animals.'  This  observation  of  his  aptly  enough 
introduced  a  good  supper,  and  I  soon  forgot,  in 
Johnson's  company,  the  influence  of  a  moist 
atmosphere. 

Feeling  myself  now  quite  at  ease  as  his 
companion,  though  I  had  all  possible  reverence 
for  him,  I  expressed  a  regret  that  I  could  not  be 
so  easy  with  my  father,  though  he  was  not  much 
older  than  Johnson,  and  certainly,  however 
respectable,  had  not  more  learning  and  greater 
abilities  to  depress  me.  I  asked  him  the  reason 
of  this.  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  I  am  a  man  of 
the  world.  I  live  in  the  world,  and  I  take,  in 
some  degree,  the  colour  of  the  world  as  it  moves 
along.  Your  father  is  a  judge  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  island,  and  all  his  notions  are  taken  from 
the  old  world.  Besides,  sir,  there  must  always 
be  a  struggle  between  a  father  and  son,  while 
one  aims  at  power,  and  the  other  at  indepen- 
dence.' I  said  I  was  afraid  my  father  would 
force  me  to  bo  a  lawyer.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  his  forcing  you  to  be  a 
laborious  practising  lawyer ;  that  is  not  in  his 
power.  For,  as  the  proverb  says,  "One  man 
may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  can- 
not make  him  drink."  He  may  be  displeased 
that  you  are  not  what  he  wishes  you  to  be ;  but 
that  displeasure  will  not  go  far.  If  he  insists 
only  on  your  having  as  much  law  as  is  necessary 
for  a  man  of  property,  and  then  endeavours  to 
get  you  into  Parliament,  he  is  quite  in  the  right.' 

He  enlarged  very  convincingly  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in  English , 
poetry.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  ^dam 
Smith,  in  his  lectures  upon  composition,  when  I 
studied  under  him  in  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
had  maintained  the  same  opinion  strenuously, 
and  I  repeated  some  of  his  arguments.  JoHN- 
HON  :  '  Sir,  I  was  once  in  company  with  Smith, 
and  we  did  not  take  to  each  other ;  but  had  I 
known  that  he  loved  rhyme  as  much  as  you  tell 
me  he  docs,  I  should  have  HUGGED  him.' 

Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  he  said,  'It  is  always  easy  to  be  on 
the  negative  side.  If  a  man  were  now  to  deny 
that  there  is  salt  upon  the  table,  you  could  not 
reduce  him  to  an  absurdity.  Come,  let  us  try 
this  a  little  further.  I  deny  that  Canada  is 
taken,  and  I  can  support  my  denial  by  pretty 
good  arguments.  The  French  are  a  much  more 
numerous  people  than  we ;  and  it  is  not  likely  . 


•  Johnson  would  suffer  none  of  his  friends  to  fiU  up 
diasms  In  conversation  with  remarks  on  the  weather : 
'  Let  us  not  talk  of  ths  weather. '—Burkst. 


that  they  would  allow  ns  to  take  il — " 
ministry  have  assured  us,  in  all  the  fc 
of  the  (Gazette,  that  it  i«  taken."— Yei 
But  the  mimstry  have  put  us  to  an  ei 
expense  by  the  war  in  America,  and  it 
interest  to  persuade  us  that  we  have  gi 
thing  for  our  money. — "  But  the  fact 
firmed  by  thousands  of  men  who  wen 
taking  of  it."— Ay,  but  these  men  hs 
more  interest  in  deceiving  us.  They  dcM 
that  you  should  think  the  French  ha 
them,  but  that  they  have  beat  the 
Now  suppose  you  should  go  over  and  fi 
it  really  is  taken,  that  would  only  satk 
self ;  for  when  you  come  home  we  i 
believe  you.  We  will  say,  you  have  been 
— Yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  these  p 
objections,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Gi 
really  ours.  Such  is  the  weight  <A  \ 
testimony.  How  much  stronger  «gre  ' 
dences  of  the  Christian  religion  ! ' 

*  Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be  coi 
but  I  would  not  advise  a  rigid  adheres 
particular  plan  of  study.  I  myself  ha^ 
persisted  in  any  plan  for  two  days  toget 
man  ougljt  to  read  just  as  inclination  lea 
for  what  he  reads  as  a  task  will  do  hi 
good.  A  young  man  should  read  five  1 
a  day,  and  so  may  acquire  a  great  deal  c 
ledge.' 

To  a  man  ef  vigorous  intellect  and 
curiosity  like  his  own,  reading  without  s 
plan  may  be  beneficial ;  though  even  sue 
must  submit  to  it,  if  he  would  attaii 
understanding  of  any  of  the  scienoea. 

To  such  a  degree  of  unrestrained  £e 
had  he  now  accustomed  me,  that  in  thi 
of  this  evening  I  talked  of  the  numeron 
tions  which  had  been  thrown  out  agaii 
on  account  of  his  having  accepted  a 
from  his  present  Majesty.  *  AVhy,  aSr,' 
with  a  hearty  laugh, '  it  is  a  mighty  f  oolj 
that  they  make.^  I  have  accepted  of  a 
as  a  reward  which  has  been  thought  dv 
literary  merit ;  and  now  that  I  have  this  ] 
I  am  the  same  man  in  every  respect  tha 
ever  been ;  I  retain  the  same  principle 
true  that  I  cannot  now  curse  (smilinji;)  tl 
of  Hanover ;  nor  would  it  be  decent  fo 
drink  King  Jameses  health  in  the  wi 
King  George  gives  me  money  to  pay  fog 
sir,  I  think  that  the  pleasure  of  cun 
house  of  Hanover,  and  drinking  King 
health,  are  amply  overbalan6od  by  thx 
drcd  pounds  a  year.' 

There  was  here  most  certainly  an  aff 
of  more  Jacobitism  than  he  really  ha 
indeed,  an  intention  of  admitting  for 

1  When  I  mcationed  the  asme  idle  clamoa 
several  years  afterwards,  he  said,  with  a  smile 
my  pension  were  twice  as  large,  that  they  mS; 
twice  as  much  noise.'— Bos wkll. 
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■eat,  in  a  mneh  greater  extent  than  it  really 
exiited,  the  charge  of  disaffection  imputed  to 
Inm  by  the  world,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
ibofwing  how  dexterously  he  could  repel  an 
stttek,  eren  though  he  were  placed  in  the  most 
diadTsntageous  position ;  for  I  have  heard  him 
decisis,  that  if  holding  up  hie  right  han^would 
htTe  lecnred  Tictory  at  Culloden  to  Prince 
Chsrlet's  army,  he  was  not  sure  he  would  have 
held  it  up ;  so  little  confidence  liad  he  in  the 
right  dsimed  by  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  so 
fesrful  was  he  of  the  consequences  of  another 
itTolatioa  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  assured  me  he  had 
beard  him  say  this  before  he  had  his  pension. 
At  another  time  he  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  '  No- 
thing has  ever  offered  that  has  made  it  worth 
Dj  while  to  consider  the  question  fully.'  He, 
hoverer,  also  said  to  the  same  gentleman,  talk- 
ing of  King  James  the  Second,  '  It  was  become 
impoiaible  for  him  to  reign  any  longer  in  this 
Mintry.'  He  no  doubt  had  an  early  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  but  hie  zeal  had  cooled 
II  hii  reason  strengthened.  Indeed,  I  heard 
him  ones  say,  '  that  after  the  death  of  a  violent 
Whig,  with  whom  he  used  to  contend  with 
pest  eagerness,  he  felt  his  Toryism  much 
ihsted.**  I  suppose  he  meant  Mr.  Walmesley. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  earlier  periods 
be  Via  wont  often  to  exercise  both  his  pleasantry 
ud  ingenuity  in  talking  Jacobitism.  My  much 
Mpected  friend  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of 
Siliibnry,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
idainble  instance  from  his  lordship*s  own  re- 
coUeetioD: — One  day  when  dining  at  old  Mr. 
l«igtQii*s,  where  Mies  Roberts,  his  niece,  was 
<n6  of  the  oomiMiny,  Johnson,  with  his  usual 
oonpUeent  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  took  her 
bf  the  band  and  said,  '  My  dear,  I  hope  you  are 
»  Jacobite.'  Old  Mr.  Langton,  who,  though  a 
Ugh  ssd  steady  Tory,  was  attachedto  the  pre- 
mt  royal  family,  seemed  offended,  and  asked 
Johnaon,  with  great  warmth,  what  he  could 
■esa  by  putting  such  a  question  to  his  niece  ? 
'Why,  sir,*  said  Johnson,  'I  meant  no  offence 
to  your  nieoe ;  I  meant  her  a  great  compliment. 
A  Jscobite,  sir,  believes  in  the  divine  right  of 
tings.  He  that  believes  in  the  divine  right  of 
king*  believes  in  a  Divinity.  A  Jacobite  believes 
ID  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  Ho  tliat  believes 
in  the  divine  right  of  bishops,  believes  in  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Cliristian  religion. 
Tberefon,  sir,  a  Jacobite  is  neither  an  Atheist 
nor  a  Deisl  That  cannot  be  said  of  a  Whig ; 
for  Whiffgism  it  a  neffotion  of  all  principle.*  * 

•  Jvurnai  c/a  Tour  to  tht  HitHda,  8d  edit  p.  420.~ 


*  U«  oiied  to  tell,  with  great  bamour,  from  my  rela- 
L«m  to  him,  the  followiog  little  atnry  of  my  early  years, 
vhich  was  UtenOly  true  >-'  Boswell,  in  the  year  1745, 
warn  a  fine  Woy,  wore  a  whits  cockade,  and  prayed  for 
King  Jaxses,  till  one  of  bis  iracles  (General  Cochran) 
l^ve  him  a  shilling  on  esodiUon  that  he  would  pray 


He  advised  me,  when  abroad,  to  be  as  much 
as  I  could  with  the  professors  in  the  Universi- 
ties, and  with  the  clergy;  for  from  their  con- 
versation I  might  expect  the  best  accounts  of 
everything  in  whatever  country  I  should  be, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  keeping  my 
learning  alive. 

It  will  "he  observed,  that  when  giving  me 
advice  as  to  my  travels,  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces,  and  pictures, 
and  -shows,  and  Arcadian  scenes.  He  was  of 
Lord  Essex's  opinion,  who  advises  his  kinsman, 
Roger  Earl  of  Rutland,  '  rather  to  go  a  hundred 
miles  to  speak  with  one  wise  man,  than  five 
miles ^  see  a  fair  town.'  * 

I  described  to  him  an  impudent  fellow  from 
Scotland,  who  affected  to  be  a  savage,  and  railed 
at  all  established  systems.  Johnson:  'There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  sir.  He  wants  to 
make  himself  oonsi>icuous.  He  would  tumble 
in  a  hog-sty,  as  long  as  you  looked  at  him  and 
called  to  him  to  come  out.  But  let  him  alone, 
never  mind  ^^^w*,  and  he'll  soon  give  it  over.' 

I  added  that  the  same  person  maintained  that 
there  was  no  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 
Johnson:  *"\Vhy,  air,  if  the  fellow  does  not 
think  as  he  speaks,  he  is  lying ;  and  I  see  not 
what  honour  he  can  propose  to  himself  from 
having  the  charaoter  of  a  liar.  But  if  he  does 
really  think  that<there  is  no  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice,  "why,  sir,  when  he  leaves  our 
houses,  let  us  cotmt  our  spoons.' 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  now  one  of  the  judges 
of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hailes,  had 
contributed  much  to  increase  my  high  opinion 
of  Johnson,  on  account  of  his  writings,  long 
before  I  attained  to  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  him.  I,  in  return,  had  informed  Johnson 
of  Sir  David's  eminent  character  for  learning 
and  religion ;  and  Johnson  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  at  one  of  our  evening  meetings  he  gave  him 
for  his  toast  I  at  this  time  kept  up  a  very 
frequent  corresi>ondence  with  Sir  David ;  and  I 
read  to  Dr.  Johnson  to-night  the  following 
passage  from  the  letter  which  I  had  last  received 
from  him : — 

*  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  you  have 
obtained  the  friendsihip  of  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
He  ii  one  of  the  best  moral  writers  which  Eng- 
land has  produced.  At  the  same  time,  I  envy 
you  the  free  and  undisguised  converse  with  such 
a  man.  l^Iay  I  beg  you  to  present  my  best  re- 
spects to  him,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  venera- 
tion which  I  entertain  for  the  author  of  the 
Rambler  and  of  RaueUu  t  Let  me  recommend 
thia  last  work  to  you ;  with  the  Rambler  you 
certainly  are  acquainted.  In  Rattelat  you  will 
see  a  tender-hearted  operator,  who  probes  the 


for  King  OeoTge,  which  he  accordingly  did.    "  80  you 
see,"  aaya  Boswell,  "  that  Whig$  of  all  aga  an  made  tk* 
tame  way."  — Boswkll. 
»  lAtlertoRutkmd  on  Trava,  Mmo.  15W.-BoewsLL. 
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wound  only  to  heal  it.  Swift,  on  the  contrary, 
mangles  human  nature.  He  cuts  and  slashes, 
as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  the  operation,  like  the 
tyrant  who  said,  Itaferi  ui  se  tentiat  eniorL* 

Johnson  seemed  to  be  much  gratified  by  this 
just  and  well-turned  compliment. 

He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a  journal  of 
my  life,  full  and  unreserved.  He  said  it  would 
bo  a  very  good  exercise,  and  would  yield  me 
great  satisfaction  when-  the  particulars  were 
faded  from  my  remembrance.  I  was  uncom- 
monly fortunate  in  having  had  a  previous  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  with  him  upon  this  subject, 
for  I  had  kept  such  a  journal  for  some  time ; 
and  it  was  no  small  pleasure  ta  me  to  have  this 
to  tell'  him,  and  to  receive  his  approbation. 
He  counselled  me  to  keep  it  private,  and  said  I 
might  surely  have  a^  friend  who  would  bum  it 
in  case  of  my  death.  From  tliis  habit  I  have 
been  enabled  to  give  the  world  so  many  anec- 
dotes, which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
posterity.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  afraid  I 
put  into  my  journal  too  many  little  incidents. 
Johnson  :  *  There  is  nothing,  sic,  too  little  for 
so  little  a  creature  as  man.  It  is  by  studying 
little  things  that  we  attain  the  great  art  of 
ha\'ing  as  little  misery  and  as  muoh  happiness 
as  possible.' 

Next  morning  Mr.  Dempster  happened  to  call 
on  me,  and  was  so  much  struck  even  with  the 
imperfect  account  which  I  gave  him  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation,  that  to  his  honoor  be  it 
recorded,  when  I  complained  of  drinking  port 
and  sitting  up  late  with  him  affected  my  nerves 
for  some  time  after,  he  said,  'One  had  better 
be  palsied  at  eighteen  than^  not  keep  company 
with  such  a  man.' 

On  Tuesday,  July  18, 1  foimd  tall  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  sitting  with  Johnson.  Sir  Thomas 
said  that  the  King  of  Prussi*  valued  himself 
uiK>n  three  things ;  upon  being  a  hero,  a  musi- 
cian, and  an  author.  JoHNttON  :  '  Pretty  well, 
sir,  for  one  man.  Aa  to  his  being  an  author,  I 
have  not  looked  at  his  poetry ;  but  his  prose  is 
poor  stuff.  He  writes  just  a»  you  may  sup- 
pose Voltaire's  footboy  to  do,  who  has  been  his 
amanuensis.  He  has  such  parts  as  the  valet 
might  have,  and  about  as  much  of  the  colouring 
of  the  style  as  might  be  got  by  transcribing  his 
works.'  Wlien  I  was  at  Femey,  I  wpeated  this 
to  Voltaire,  in  order  to  reconcile  him  somewhat 
to  Johnson,  whom  he,  in  affecting  the  English 
moile  of  expression,  had  previously  characterized 
as  *  a  sui)er8titiou8  dog ;  *  but  after  hearing  such 
a  criticism  on  Frederick  the  Great,  with  whom 
he  was  then  on  bad  terms,  he  exclaimed,  *  An 
honest  fellow ! ' 

Hut  I  think  the  criticism  much  too  severe ; 
for  the  Me/Hoirt  of  tlte  House  of  Bmndfnhurqh 
are  written  as  well  as  many  works  of  that  kind. 
His  poetry,  for  the  style  of  which  he  himself 
makes  a  frank  ajMlogy,  *jarponnant  un  Fran- 
foi$  barbartf'  though  fraught  with  pernicious 


ravings  of  infid9lity,  has  in  many  places  great 
animation,  and  in  some  a  pathetic  tendemessL 

Upon  this  contemptuous  animadversion  on 
the  King  of  Prussia,  I  observed  to  Johnson,  '  It 
would  seem  then,  sir,  that  much  less  parts  are 
necessary  to  make  a  kijig  than  to  make  aa 
authcy :  for  the  King  of  Prussia  is  confessedly 
the  greatest  king  now  in  Europe,  yet  yon  think 
he  makes  a  very  poor  figure  as  an  author.* 

Mr.  Levett  this  day  showed  me  Dn  Johnson's 
library,  which  was  contained  in  two  garrets  over 
his  chambers,  where  Lintot,  son  of  the  celebrated. 
bookseller  of  that  name,  had  formerly  his  ware- 
house. I  found  a  number  of  good  books,  but 
very  dusty  and  in  great  confusion.  The  floor 
was  strewed  with  manuscript  leavesi  in  John- 
son's own  handwriting,  which  I  beheld  with  m 
degree  of  veneration,  supposing  they  periiaps 
might  contain  portions  of  the  Ramhier  ot  ol 
Bauelcu.  I  observed  an  apparatus  for  chemical 
experiments,  of  which  Johnson  was  all  his  life 
very  fond.  The  place  seemed  to  be  very  favour- 
able for  retirement  and  meditation.  Johnsoo 
told  me,  that  he  went  up  thither  without  men- 
tioning, it  to  his  servant  when  he  wanted  tc 
study,  secure  from  interruption ;  for  he  woold 
not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he  was  not  at  homfl 
when  he  really  was.  '  A  servant's  strict  regaixJ 
for  truth,'  said  he,  '  must  be  weakentMl  by  tucb 
a  practice.  A  philosopher  may  know  that  it  iJ 
merely  a  form  of  denial ;  but  few  servants  ar« 
such  nice  distinguishers.  If  I  accustom  a  ser- 
vant to  tell  a  lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to 
apprehend  that  heMrill  tell  many  lies  iothimatifV 
I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  every  servant,  <^ 
any  degree  of  intelligence,  understands  sayiog 
his  master  is  not  at  home,  not  at  all  as  the 
affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  as  customary  words, 
intimating  that  his  master  wishes  not  to  be  seen ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  bad  effect  from  it. 

Mr.  Temple,  now  vicar  ol  St.  Gluvias,  Gbn- 
wall,  who  had  been  my  intimate,  friend  for 
many  years,  had  at  this  time  chambers  in  Far> 
rar's  Buildings,  at  the  bottom  of  Inner  Temple 
Lane,  which  he  kindly  lent  me  upon  my  quit- 
ting my  lodgings,  he  being  to  return  to  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge.  I  found  them  particiilarly 
convenient  for  me,  as  they  were  so  near  Dr. 
Johnson's. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Dempster,  and  my  uncle,  Dr.  Boswell,  who 
happened  to  be  now  in  London,  supped  witk 
me  at  these  chambers.  Jounson  :  '  Pity  is  iio4 
natusal  to  man.  Children  are  always  er«eL 
Savages  are  always  crucL  Pity  is  acquired  and 
improved  by  the  cultivation  of  reason.  We  may 
have  uneasy  sensations  from  seeing  a  crcatim 
in  distress,  without  pity :  for  we  have  not  pity 
unless  we  wish  to  relieve  them.  When  I  mm 
on  my  way  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and  finding  H 
late,  have  bid  the  coachman  make  haste,  if  I 
happen  to  attend  when  he  whips  bis  horssa,  I 
may  feel  unpleasantly  that  the  ^^^'^•^n  art  pat 
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to  ptiiit  bat  I  do  not  wish  him  to  desist.    No, 
or,  I  wish  him  to  drive  on.' 

Ifr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  bookseller,  of  Edin- 
burgh, liad  for  eome  time  oi)ened  a  shop  in 
London,  and  sold  his  cheap  editions  of  the  most 
popular  Rngliah  books,  in  defiance  of  the  sup- 
posed common-law  right  of  Literary  Property. 
Johmon,  though  he  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
which  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  a  judgment 
ti  the  House  of  Lords,  that  there  was  no  such 
right,  was  at  this  time  very  angry  that  the 
boobeUers  of  London,  for  whom  he  uniformly 
pntfessed  much  r^ard,  should  suffer  from  an 
inntiion  of  what  they  had  ever  considered  to  be 
neon ;  and  be  was  loud  and  violent  against 
Hr.  DoMddson.     *  He  is  a  fellow  who  takes  ad- 
n&tsge  of  the  law  to  injure  his  brethren ;  for, 
notwithstanding  that  the  statute  secures  only 
fourteen  years  «f  exclusive  right,  it  has  always 
been  anderstood  by  the  trade,  that  he  who  buys 
the  oei)yright  of  a  book  from  the  author  obtains 
t^  perpetual  property ;  and  upon  that  belief, 
ttiunberless  bargains  are  made  to  transfer  that 
property  after  the  expiration  of  the  statutory 
tnm.    Now  Donaldson,  I  say,  takes  advantage 
here  of  people  who  have  really  an  equitable 
title  fipom  usage ;  and  if  we  consider  how  few  of 
the  books,  of  which  they  buy  the  property,  suc- 
ceed 10  well  as  to  bring  profit,  we  should  be  of 
^poion  that  the  term  of  fourteen  years  is  too 
•*wrt;  it  should  be  sixty  years.*    Dempster: 
'Donaldson,  sir,  is  anxious  for  the  encourage- 
BKnt  of  literature.     Ho  reduces  the  price  of 
^<}ohi,  so  that  poor  students  may  buy  them.' 
JoRiaoir  (laughhig) :  '  Well,  sir,  allowing  that  to 
he  his  motive,  be  is  no  better  than  Kobin  Hood, 
*^  robbed  the  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor. ' 
It  it  remarkable,  that  when  the  groat  question 
•^*>«eming  Literary  l*roperty  came  to  be  ulti- 
Bstely  tried  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  this 
<<Muitiy,  in  consequence  of  the  very  spirited 
*iertions  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Johnson  was 
Melons  against  a  perpetuity ;  but  he  thought 
^  the  term  of  the  exclusive  right  of  authors 
■Wld  be  considerably  enlarged.     He  was  then 
•  forgnnting  a  hundred  years. 
'      The  eonversation  now  turned  upon  Sir.  David 
Hume's  style.    Johnson  :  *  AVTiy,  sir,  his  style 
is  not  Knglish ;  the  structure  of  his  sentences 
is  French.     Now  the  French  structure  and  the 
JEogUsh  ttnioture  may,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  equally  good.      But  if  you  allow  that  the 
English  language  is  established,  he  is  wrung. 
My  name  might  originally  have  been  Nicholson 
as  well  as  Johnson;  but  were  you  to  call  me 
Nicholson  now,  yon  would  call  mc  very  ab- 
■ordly.* 

Rmmean's  treatise  on  the  inequality  of  man- 
kind was  at  this  time  a  fashionable  topic  It 
g»w«  rise  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  Dempster, 
that  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  rank  were 
itff^*«»g  to  a  wise  man,  who  ought  to  value  only 
JoiursoN:    'If  man   were  a   savage, 


living  in  the  woods  by  himself,  this  might  be 
true;  but  in  civilised  society  we  all  depend 
upon  each  other,  and  our  happiness  is  very 
much  owing  to  the  good  opinion  of  mankind. 
Now,  sir,  in  civilised  society  external  advan- 
tages  make  us  more  respected.  A  man  with  a 
good  coat  upon  his  back  meets  with  a  better 
reception  than  he  who  has  a  bad  one.  Sir,  you 
may  analyze  this,  and  say.  What  is  there  in  it  ? 
But  that  will  avail  you  nothing,  for  it  is j)art  of 
a  general  system.  Poimd  8t.  Paul's  Church  into 
atoms,  and  consider  any  single  atom ;  it  is,  to 
be  sure,  good  for  nothing;  but  put  all  these 
atoms  together,  and  you  have  St.  Paul's  Church. 
So  it  is  with  human  felicity,  which  is  made  up 
of  many  ingredients,  each  of  which  may  be 
shown  to  be  very  insignificant.  In  civilised 
society,  personal  merit  will  not  serve  you  so 
much  as  money  wlU.  Sir,  you  may  make  the 
experiment.  Go  into  the  street,  and  give  one 
man  a  lecture  on  morality,  and  another  a  shilling, 
and  see  which  will  respect  you  most.  If  you 
wish  only  to  support  nature.  Sir  William  Petty 
fixes  your  allowance  at  three  pounds  a  year; 
but  as  times  are  much  altered,  let  us  call  it  six 
pounds.  This  sum  will  fill  your  belly,  shelter 
yon  from  the  weather,  and  even  get  you  a  strong 
lasting  coat,  supposing  it  to  be  made  of  good 
bull's  hide.  Now,  sir,  all  beyond  this  is  arti« 
ficial,  and  is  desired  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater 
degree  of  respect  from  our  fellow-creatures. 
And,  sir,  if  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  procure 
a  man  more  consequence,  and  of  course  more 
happiness,  than  six  pounds  a  year,  the  same  pro- 
portion will  hold  as  to  six  thousand,  and  so  on, 
as  far  as  opulence  can  be  carried.  Perhaps  he 
who  has  a  large  fortune  may  not  be  so  happy  as 
he  who  has  a  small  one ;  but  that  must  proceed 
from  other  causes  than  from  his  having  the  large 
fortune  :  for,  cceteris  paribus,  he  who  is  rich  in  a 
civilised  society  must  be  happier  than  ho  who  is 
poor;  as  riches,  if  properly  used  (and  it  is  a 
man's  own  fault  if  they  are  not),  must  be  pro* 
ductive  of  the  highest  advantages.  Money,  to 
be  sure,  of  itself  is  of  no  use :  for  its  only  use  is 
to  part  with  it.  Rousseau,  and  all  those  who 
deal  in  paradoxes,  are  led  away  by  a  childish 
desire  of  novelty.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used 
always  to  choose  the  wrong  side  of  a  debate, 
because  most  ingenious  things,  that  is  to  say, 
most  new  things,  could  be  said  upon  it.  Sir, 
there  is  nothing  for  which  you  may  not  muster 
up  more  plausible  arguments  than  those  which 
are  urged  against  wealth  and  other  external 
advantages.  Why,  now,  there  is  stealing :  why 
should  it  be  thought  a  crime  ?  When  we  con- 
sider by  what  unjust  methods  property  has  been 
often  acquired,  and  that  what  was  unjustly  got 
it  must  be  unjust  to  keep,  where  is  the  harm  in 
one  man's  taking  the  property  of  another  from 
him?  Besides,  sir,  when  we  consider  the  bad 
use  that  many  people  make  of  their  property, 
and  how  much  better  use  the  thief  may  make 
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of  it,  it  may  be  defended  as  a  very  allowable 
practice.  Yet,  lir,  tbe  experience  of  mankind 
has  discovered  stealing  to  be  so  very  bad  a  thing, 
that  they  make  no  scruple  to  hang  a  man  for  it. 
When  I  was  running  about  this  town  a  very 
poor  fellow,  I  was  a  great  arguer  for  the  advan- 
tages of  poverty ;  but  I  was,  at  the  same  time, 
very  sorry  to  be  poor.  Sir,  all  the  arguments 
which  are  brought  to  represent  poverty  as  no 
evil,  show  it  to  be  evidently  a  great  evil.  You 
never  find  people  labouring  to  convince  yon  that 
you  may  live  very  happily  u|)on  a  plentiful  for- 
tune.— So  you  hear  people  talking  how  miserable 
a  king  must  be,  and  yet  they  sil  wish  to  be  in 
his  place.' 

It  was  suggested  that  kings  must  be  unhappy, 
because  they  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  of 
all  satisfactions,  easy  and  unresorvod  society. 
Johnson  :  *  This  is  an  ill-founded  notion.  Being 
a  king  does  not  exclude  a  man  from  such  society. 
Great  kings  have  always  been  sodaL  The  King 
of  Prussia,  the  only  great  king  at  present,  is 
very  sodaL  Charles  the  Second,  the  last  king 
of  England  who  was  a  man  of  parts,  was  social ; 
and  our  Henrys  and  Edwards  were  all  social' 

Air.  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  intrinsic  merit  oughl  to  make  the  only 
distinction  among  mankind.  Johnson:  *AVliy, 
sir,  mankind  have  found  that  this  cannot  be. 
How  shall  we  determine  the  proportion  of 
intrinsic  merit?  Were  tliat  to  be  the  only 
distinction  amongst  mankind,  we  should  soon 
quarrel  about  the  degrees  of  it.  Were  all  dis- 
tinctione  abolished,  the  strongest  would  not 
long  acquiesce,  but  would  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  superiority  by  their  bodily  strength.  But,  sir, 
as  subwdination  is  very  necessary  for  society, 
and  contentions  for  superiority  very  dangerous, 
mankind,  that  is  to  say,  all  civilised  nations, 
have  settled  it  u]K>n  a  plain  invariable  principle. 
A  man  is  bom  to  hennlitary  rank  ;  or  his  being 
ai)iK>inte4l  to  certain  otfices  gives  him  a  certain 
nink.  Subordination  tends  greatly  to  human 
happiness.  Were  we  all  upon  an  e^iuality,  we 
should  have  no  other  enjoyment  than  mere 
animal  pleasure.' 

I  said,  I  considered  distinction  or  rank  to  be 
of  so  much  importance  in  civilised  society,  that 
if  I  were  asked  on  the  same  day  to  dine  with 
the  first  duke  in  England,  and  with  tiie  first 
man  in  Britain  for  genius,  I  should  hesitate 
whicli  to  prefer.  Johnson  :  *  To  be  sure,  sir : 
if  you  were  to  dine  only  once,  and  it  were  never 
to  be  known  where  you  dined,  you  would  choose 
rather  to  dine  with  the  first  man  for  genius ; 
but  to  gain  most  respect,  you  should  dine  with 
the  first  duke  in  England.  For  nine  people  in 
Utk  thai  you  meet  with,  would  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  yon  for  having  dined  with  a  duke ; 
Mid  the  great  genius  himself  would  receive  you 
better,  because  you  had  been  with  the  great 
duke.' 

lb  took  care  to  guard  himself  against  any 


possible  suspicion  that  his  settled  principles  of 
reverence  for  rank  and  respect  for  wealth  were 
at  all  owing  to  mean  or  interested  motives: 
for  he  asserted  his  own  independence  as  a  lite> 
rary  man.     '  No  man,'  said  he,  *  who  ever  lived, 
by  literature,    has  lived  more  independently 
than  I  have  done. '    He  said  he  had  taken  longer- 
time  than  he  needed  to  have  done  in  compoeiB^ 
his  Dictionary.     He  received  our  compliment»' 
upon-  that  great  work  with  complacency,  an& 
told  us  that  the  Academy  ddla  Chnuca  oonlA. 
scarcely  believe  that  it  was  done  by  one  man. 

Next  morning  I  found  him  alone,  and  haT^ 
'  preserved  the  following  fragments  td  his 
saticm : — Of  a  gentleman  who  was  mentianed 
said,  '  I  have  not  met  with  any  man  for  a 
time  who  has  given  me  such  general  displeaawe. 
He  is  totally  unfixed  in  his  principles,  and  want^ 
to  puzzle  other  people.'    I  said  his  principles 
had  been  poisoned  by  a  noted  infidel  writer^ 
but   that  he  was  nevertheless  a   benevolenfe^ 
good  man.    Johnson  :  '  We  can  have  no  d»-> 
pendence  u^ion  that  instinctive,  that  eonsti.'-    I 
tutional  goodness,  which  is  not  founded  npaj 
principle.    I  grant  you  thftt  each  %  man  ma; 
be  a  very  amiable  member  of  society.    I 
conceive  him  placed  in  such  a  situation 
he  is  not  much  tempted  to  deviate  from 
is  right ;  and  as  every  man  prefers  virtue, 
there  is  not  some  strong  incitement  to 
gross  its  precepts,  I  can  conceive  him  doiiftC 
nothing  wrong.    But  if  such  a  man  stood  in 
need  of  money,  I  should  not  like  to  trust 
him ;   and  I  should  certainly  not  tnut  him 
with  young  ladies,  for  tktrt^  there  is  always 
temptation.      Hume   and   other  sceptieal   in- 
novators are  vain  men,  and  will  gratify  them- 
selves at  any  exiiense.    Truth  will  not  affofd 
sufficient  food  to  their  vanity :  so  they  have 
betaken  themselves  to  error.    Truth,  sir,  is  a 
cow  which   will  yield  such  i>eople  no  move 
milk,  and  so  tliey  are  gone  to  milk  the  ball 
If  I  could  have  allowed  myself  to  gratify  ny 
vanity  at   the  expense  of  truth,   what  fame 
might   I   have  acquiied  !     Kveiything  which 
Hume  has  advan^d  against  Christianity  had 
passed  thit>ugh  my  mind  long  before  he  wrote. 
Always  remember  this,  that  after  a  system  ii 
well  settled   upon  positive   evidence,    a   few 
]iartial  objectidus  ought  not  to  shake  it.    Hw 
human  mind  is  so  limited,  that  it  cannot  take 
in  all  the  parts  of  a  subject,  so  that  there  may 
be  objections  raiseil  against  anything.     There 
are  objections  against  a  p/miiM,   and  objee- 
tions  against  a  racKMin;  yet  one  of  them  mual 
certainly  be  true.' 

I  mentioned  Hume*s  argument  against  tliA 
belief  of  miracles,  that  it  is  more  probable  thai 
the  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  them  are  mistaken 
or  M]>eak  falsely,  than  that  tlie  miracles  shooU 
be  true.  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  proviug  miracles  shotdd  make  as  voy 
cautious  in  believing  them.    Bat  let  as 
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ikhooi^  God  hai  nude  Nature  to  operate  by 
eartein  fixed  lawi,  jret  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
tUakthat  h«  may  suspend  those  laws,  in  order 
to  MtsUiah  a  system  highly  advantageous  to 
■ttkisd.  Nofw  the  Christian  religion  is  a  most 
Wnddsl  systam,  as  it  gives  us  light  and  cer- 
tMBtj  where  we  were  before  in  darkness  and 
dosbt.  The  mirades  which  prove  it  are  attested 
bf  men  who  had  no  intereet  in  deceiving  us ; 
kk  vhok  en  the  eontrary,  were  told  that  they 
iboold  ittffer  persecution)  and  did  actually  lay 
dovB  thiir  Ures  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
tk  &ets  which  they  asserted.  Indeed,  for  eome 
MBtuieatlie  heathens  did  not  pretend  to>deny 
thi  miracles,  but  said  they  were  performed  by 
tki  aid  si  evil  spirits,  lliis  is  a  circumstance 
tf  gmsi  weight.  Then,  sir,  when  we  take  the 
fisoli  dnived  from  prophecies  wl^ch  have  been 
w  exsctly  fulfilled,  we  have  most  satisfactory 
•videncsi  Supposing  a  miracle  possiblci  as  to 
vbkh,  ito  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
ve  lisTt  as  strong  evidence  for  the  miracles  in 
nppoct  of  GhristiaDity  at  the  nature  of  the 


At  night,  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  supped  in  a 
iriTste*  room  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffeehouse, 
ii  tim  Strand.  '  I  encourage  this  house,*  said 
kii'locthe  mistress  of  it  is  a  good,  civil  woman, 
ttdhu-Dotmuch  business.' 

'Six,  I  love  the  acquaintance  of  young  people ; 
keiQM,  in  the  first  pUce,  I  don't  like  to  think 
B|mlf  growing  old.  In  the  next  place,  yoimg 
•gSssintances  must  last  longest  if  they  do  last ; 
^thsn,  sir,  young  men  have  more  virtue  than 
^men :  they  have  more  generous,  sentiments 
^  •very  respect.  I  love  the  jroung  dogs  of  this 
V ;  they  have  more  wit  and  humour  and  know* 
Icdfi  of  life  than  we  had ;  but  then  the  dogs  are 
^  10  good  scholaca.  Sir,  in  my  early  y^ars  I 
mmI  very  hard.  It  is  a  sad  rcllection,  but  a 
teoos,  that  I  knew  almost  as  much  at  eighteen 
■  Ido  Bow.i  My  judgment,  to  be  sure,  was 
M 10 good,  but  I  had  all  the  facts.  I  remem- 
W  Tscy  well  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  an  old 


fntleman 


to  me,  "  Young  man,  ply  your 


ktok  dilifsntly  now,  and  acquire  a  stock  of 
iomwledge ;   for  when  years  come  upon  you, 
fM  will  find  that  poring  upon  books  will  bo 
I  kt  an  irksome  task.  *" 

I  This  account  of  his  reading,  given  by  himself 
is  plain  words,  sufficiently  confirms  what  I 
have  already  advanced  upon  the  disputed  ques- 
tisB  as  to  his  application.  It  reconciles  any 
mimiiiit  inconsistency  in  his  way  of  talking 
■pom  it  at  different  times;  and  shows  that 
idlpnass  and  reading  hard  were  with  him  re- 
lative tenas,  the  import  of  which,  as  used  by 
him,  must  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  with 
wbai  sehoUn  of  different  degrees  of  ardour 


t        *  Bis  gnat  period  of  study  was  from  the  age  of 
;    twelve  to  tkst  of  eighteen,  ss  be  told  Mr.  Longton,  who 


I 


■w  this  iafomiaUoiL^liALOvx. 


and  assiduity  have  been  known  to  do.  And  let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  was  now  talking 
spontaneously,  and  expressing  his  genuine  sen- 
timents ;  whereas  at  other  times  he  might  be 
induced,  from  his  spirit  of  contradiction,  or, 
more  properly,  from  his  love  of  argumentative 
contest,  to  speak  lightly  of  his  own  application 
to  study.  It  is  pleasing  to  consider  that  the 
old  gentleman's  gloomy  prophecy  as  to  the 
irksomeness  of  books  to  men  of  an  advanced 
age,  which  is  too  often  fulfilled,  was  so  far 
from  being  verified  in  Johnson,  that  his  ardour 
for  literature  never  failed,  and  his  last  writings 
had  more  ease  and  vivacity  than  any  of  his 
earlier  productions. 

He  mentioned  to  me  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  had  beeUL  distressed  by  melancholy, 
and  for  that  reason  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
from  study  and  meditation  to  the  dissipating 
variety  of  life.  Against  melancholy  he  recom- 
mended constant  occupation,  of  mind,  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  moderation  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  especially  to  shun,  drinking  at  night. 
He  said  melancholy  x>eople  were  apt  to  fly  to 
intemperance  for  nelief,  but  that  it  sunk  them 
much  deeper  in  misery.  He  observed,  that 
labouring  men  who  work  hard,  and  live  spar- 
ingly, are  seldom  or  never  troubled  with  low 
spirits. 

He  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  maintaining 
subordination  of  rank.  '  Sir,  I  would  no  more 
deprive  a  nobleman  of  his  respect  than  of  his 
money.  I  consider  myself  as  acting  a  part  in  the 
great  system  of  society,  and  I  do  to  others  as  I 
would  have  them  do  to  me.  I  would  behave 
to  a  nobleman  as  I  should  expect  he  would 
behave  to  me,  were  I  a  nobleman,  and  he  Sam. 
Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs.  Macaulay  ^  in 
this  town,  a  great  republican.  One  day  when 
I  was  at  her  Louse,  I  put  on  a  very  grave  coun- 
tenance, and  said  to  her,  "Madam,  I  am  now 
become  a  convert  to  your  way  of  thinking.  I 
am  convinced  that  all  mankind  are  upon  an 
equal  footing  \  and  to  give  you  an  imquestionable 
proof,  madam,  that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a 
very  sensible,  civil,  well-behaved  fellow-citisen, 
your  footman :  I  desire  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us."  I  thus,  sir, 
showed  her  the  absurdity  of  the  levelling  doc- 
trine. She  has  never  liked  me  since.  Sir,  your 
levellers  wish  to  level  down  as  far  as  themselves ; 
but  they  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to  themselves. 
They  would  all  have  some  people  under  them ; 
why  not  then  have  some  people  above  them  V 

I  mentioned  a  certain  author  who  disgusted 
me  by  his  forwardness,  and  by  showing  no  de- 
ference to  m>blemen  into  whose  company  he  was 
admitted.  JoHlf  son  :  *  Suppose  a  shoemaker 
should  claim  an  equality  with  him,  as  he  does 


»  Tills  VM  Mrs.  Mncaulay  was  tlie  same  peraonage 
who  afterwards  made  hemelf  so  mnch  known  as  '  the 
celebrated  fiBnale  historian. '—Boswell. 
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"■  V     ■  ^?    k/«  W  «vMiU  rtAW !    "  ^Vhy,  air, 
„,^.  .v^.    h^^  .he  rfic^miJcer;  "I  do 


,^.     v**v    *i*K 


"X.- -^v.  V  .^ V.    -n.  W.  I  «n  paid  for 


»  TL  »iji«  «ia  thM  I*m.  'or  doing  somc- 
ThW  -^-  -^  «««*-Tr.    For  nunkind  could  do 

.h^  "  Thni^  «r.  thow  would  be  a  perpetual 
>,ni*'l.  f.c  pnvv.ki«*.  wore  there  no  fixed  in- 
,-.ntl.k  :•*.:*>  :-.^ '»»'  distinction  of  rank,  which 
.^^f,,  p,-  :.>«.m:*^  m  it  !•  lOlowcd  to  be  acci- 


.-■  /».^  A  v*ry  pltaMing  book.     I  wondered 


not  think  probable;  adding,  'There  are  few 
l>coplc  wlioni  I  take  lo  much  to  at  you.*  And 
wlien  I  talked  of  my  leaving  Engluid,  he  nid 
with  a  very  affectionate  air,  '  My  dear  Boewell, 
I  Hhould  be  very  unhappy  at  parting,  did  I 
think  we  were  not  to  meet  again.'  I  cannot 
t<»o  often  remind  my  readen,  that  although 
fiuch  instances  of  his  kindneu  are  doubtleia 
very  liattoring  to  me,  yet  I  hope  my  reeordinf 
them  will  be  ascribed  to  a  better  motive  thaa. 
to  vanity  ;  for  they  afford  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  his  tenderness  and  complacency,  wliidk 
H  -  hu*  IV  J^^ktI^  W*arton  was  a  very  agree-  j  some,  wliile  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge  hi» 
H      M*.  An.".  «**  A**'y  '*"  '**  Genius  and  ^^'i'^t^     great  powers,  have  been  so  strenuous  to  deny. 

'    "'■     ' ~^       '         He  maintained  that  a  boy  at  school  was  the- 

liappiest  of  hum  an  beings.  I  supported  a  dif— 
fcivnt  opinion,  from  which  I  have  never  yefe 
vuHlhI,  that  a  man  is  happier ;  and  I  enla^edL 
iipdii  tlio  anxiety  and  sufferings  wliich  are  en~ 
dured  at  school.  JoHNHON :  '  Ah,  sir,  a  boy's 
l)cing  flogged  is  not  tui  severe  as  a  man's  having 
the  hiss  of  the  world  against  him.  Men  haw  ^ 
solicitude  about  fame  ;  and  tlie  greater  shar^ 
they  have  of  it,  tlic  more  afraid  tliey  are  oC 
losing  it.*  I  silently  asked  myself,  *  Is  i^ 
possible  that  tlic  groat  Sam u F.I.  JoHNttON  really 
entertains  any  sut-h  apprchensitm,  and  is  no'fc 
cunfideiit  that  his  exalted  fame  is  establiabedl 
upon  a  fimn<lation  never  to  be  shaken?  * 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumpor  to  Sir  Davi^l. 
Dalrympic,  *  as  a  man  of  worth,  a  scliolar,  ancS. 
a  wit.'  *  I  have,'  said  he, '  never  lieardof  hina« 
except  from  ynu  ;  but  let  him  know  my  optnir^ 
of  Iiim  :  fi»r  as  lie  does  not  show  Iiini»elf  mncla 
in  the  world,  he  should  have  the  praise  of  th0 
few  who  hear  of  liini.* 

On  Tuesday,  July  20,  I  found  Mr.  Johnson 
a1<Mie.  It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and  I  agaia 
coiii]>Iainud  of  tlie  diMigreeable  efffcts  of  *uch 
weather.       JoiixsoN  :  *  Sir.  this  is  all  imagina-    ' 


Mr. 

Svc  have  now  been  favoured  with  the  conclud- 
ing wJume.  in  which,  to  use  a  pailiwuentary 
f  \nrw»i*«.  !»**  1"**  (XphiiiwI^  so  as  not  to  appear 
oniie  »**  ailverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
conwTwin^  Top's  as  wasi  at  lirst  thought ;  and 
'  «v  n;'.)*t  *11  agi^'L'  ^1>'^^  ^^i'*  work  is  a  most  valu- 
^bV«cct**ii»nto  Kuylish  literature. 

V  «iit('r  of  di'seiveil  eminence  being  men- 

'  lioncil.  ,lohu!.«iii  haid,  '  Why,  sir,  he  is  a  man 

■  of  g^^^l  part*,  hut  being  oriijinally  poor,  he  has 

i  A\t  a  l>*vo  of  mean  company  and  low  jocularity  ; 

«  *rr)'  bad  thin;;,  bir.     To  laugh  is  good,  and  t«) 

t*lk  is  g(H)d.     ]>ut  you  ought  no  more  to  thiuk 

it  cnougli  if  you  laugh,  llian  you  are  to  think  it 

enough  if  you  talk.     You  may  Liugh  in  as  many 

«*}*  as  you  talk  ;  and  surely  tvtvy  way  of  tulk- 

iuK  ^'"^^  ^^  pr.Li-ii»cil  cannot  be  esteemed.* 

]  «puke  ol  2iir  .Isiiiifs  M:icdi>nald  as  a  young 

'  iDAii  of  mi»st  (li.stiiig(u>hed  merit,  who  united 

(he  h>g]u-i>t   reputaiii-n    at    Eton  and  Oxfonl, 


ith  the  iMtriaichal  Npirit  of  a  great  Highland  ,  t ion,  which  phyKicians  encourage  :  for  man  lives   / 


chieftain.  I  mcnlit'iii d  that  »dir  Janu-H  had 
ftttd  to  nie  tii.kt  he  had  never  been  Mr.  Johiisim, 
hut  he  had  a  great  respect  for  him,  though  at 
the  sauiu  time  it  w;us  mixed  with  s^mie  degree  of 
terror.  Joun>iin  :  '.sir,  if  he  were  to  be  ac- 
quainted \%iiii  me,  it  might  lessen  both.' 

Th<;  iii*'!iiioii  uf  this  gentleman  led  us  to  talk 
of  tho  W«.>irrn  I.^liiiiiU  of  iScotland,  to  vinit 
which  he- e-^piesALil  a  wish  that  then  uiiiM?areil 
to  nil.'  .i  very  roui.intio  fancy,  which  I  little 
t1ioi:>;lit  woulil  he  at'ti.-rwardH  lealizid.  He  told 
iiic  tl.;tt  Iiio  fa  till  r  hail  put  Martin's  account  of 
tho^i:  inlands  into  liin  hands  when  he  was  very 
voiin^.  and  tliat  he  w:ks  higijly  pleaACil  with  it ; 
tli.it  he  ^as  {Kirticulaily  htruck  with  the  St. 
Kild.i  m:iii*s  iiiitii*n  that  tlic  High  Chuicli  of 
<il.iog<iw  hail  been  hoUowetl  out  of  a  rock;  a 
i-iiviini'itaiice  to  whicli  old  Mr.  Johnson  had 
(Unci*  d  lii>  iitttntinn.  He  said  he  wuidil  go  to 
the  Heliiiili->  viiih  me  wlun  I  returne<i  from 
my  tr.ivi  U,  uidc^  hoine  very  go^id  companion 
should  offer  when  I  was  ahsL'Ut,  which  hu  did 


in  air  as  a  lish  lives  in  water;  so  that  if  the 
atnio*iphL-re  press  heavy  from  above,  there  is  an 
eipial  resistance  from  Ixrlow.  To  be  finre,  bad 
Weather  is  liard  ujMtn  peo[i]e  whi»  are  obliged  to 
he  uhri.»:id  ;  and  men  cannot  lulH)ur  so  wvll  in 
the  ojKMi  air  in  bsid  weather  an  in  go<Nl ;  hut, 
sir,  a  smith,  or  a  tailor,  whose  work  is  within 
doors,  will  surely  do  us  much  in  rainy  weather 
a<4  in  fair.  S«>me  very  delicate  frames,  indeed, 
may  he  affected  hy  wt*t  Weather,  but  not  com- 
mon citn.stitutionK.' 

We  talkt'd  of  the  education  of  children;  and 
I  u«>ked  him  what  he  thought  wns  best  tu  teach 
them  fii-st.  J<  >H  NsoN :  '  Sir.  it  is  no  matter  what 
you  teach  them  first,  anymore  than  what  leg  yim 
shall  ].ut  into  your  breeches  first.  Sir,  you  may 
stiiuil  disputing  which  is  l>eMt  to  put  in  tirst,but 
in  the  meantime  your  hn'Ci-h  is  bah*.  Sir,  while 
you  an.'  consiilvhng  which  of  two  things  yon 
should  teach  your  chihl  fir»t,  another  buy  haa 
Iciuiit  them  both.* 

On  Th\irsday,  July  2{^,  we  again  supped  in 
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prinie  at  the  TuiVs  Head  coffeehouBe.  John- 
lof :  'Swift  has  a  highfOr  reputation  than  he 
dMenra.  Hii excellence  is  strong  sense;  for 
hit  humour,  though  Tery  well,  is  xiot  remarkably 
good.  I  doubt  whether  the  ToU  of  a  Tub  be 
Ini ;  for  he  nerer  owned  it,  and  it  is  much  aboxe 
Ininrasl  manner.' 

'Thomson,  J  think,  had  as  much  of  the  poet 
iboot  him  as  most  writers.  JBverything  ap- 
peued  to  him  through  the  medium  of  his  fa- 
rooiite  pursuit.  He  could  not  have  viewed  those 
tvo candles  burning  but  with  a  poetical  eye.* 

'Hu  not  1  ■  a  great  deal  of  wit, sir?' 
JOHVSOV :  '  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  He  is,  in- 
died,  continually  attempting  wit,  but  he  fails. 
And  I  have  no  more  pleasure  in  hearing  a  man 
itta&ptmg  wit  and  failing,  than  in  seeing  a  man 
trjng  to  leap  pver  a  ditch  and  tumbling  into  it.' 
He  hraghed  heartily  when  I  mentioned  to  him 
s  isying  of  his  concerning  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan, 
which  Foote  took  a  wicked  pleasure  to  circulate. 
'  Why,  sir,  Sherry  is  dnll,  naturally  dull ;  but 
it  mast  have  taken  him  a  great  de^l  of  pains  to 
become  what  we  now  see  him.  Such  an  excess 
«f  itupidity,  air,  is  not  in  nature.*—*  So,*  said 
be,  'I  sQowed  him  all  his  own  merit.' 

He  now  added :  '  Sheridan  cannot  bear  me. 
I  faring  his  declamation  to  a  point.    I  ask  him 
s  pUin  question,  "  What  do  you  mean  to  teach  ?" 
Besides,  sir,  what  influence  can  Mr.  Sheridan 
hsTe  upon  the  language  of  this  great  country 
byhit  nanow  exertions?    Sir,  it  is  burning  a 
Cuthmg  candle  at  Dover  to  show  light  at  Calais.' 
TklUng  of  a  young  man  who  was  imeasy  from 
linking  that  he  was  very  deficient  in  learning 
^  biowledge,  be  said,  '  A  man  has  no  reason 
to  complain  who  holds  a  middle  place,  and  has 
Btty  below  him ;  and  perhaps  he  has  not  six  of 
^  yesrs  above  him— perhaps  not  one.    Though 
bemsynotJEnow  anything  perfectly,  the  general 
Biui  of  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired  is  oonsi- 
^•nUe.  Time  wiH  do  for  him  all  that  is  wanting.' 
The  conversation  then  took  a  philosophical 
ten.    jQHVBOir:   'Human  experience,  which 
ii  constantly  oontradieting  theory,  is  the  great 
tet  of  truth.    A  system  built  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  a  great  many  minds,  is  always  of 
■ore  strength  than  what  is  produced  by  the 
Mre  workings  of  any  one  mind,  which  of  itself 
MB  do  Hitle.    There  is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the 
vorid  thai  would  not  be  a  prodigious  effort  were 
a  wniiii^t  out  entirely  by  a  single  mind,  with- 
oil  the  aid^  prior  investigators.    The  French 
writers  are  superficial,  because  they  are  not 
sdioliis^  and  so  prooeed  upon  the  mere  power 
ef  thoir  own  minds  ;  and  we  see  how  very  little 
powtsr  th^  have.' 
'  As  to  the  Chrktiaaraligion,'dr,  besides  ^e 
•videaoe  whieh  we  have  for  it,  there  is  a 
In  Hs  favour  from  ifae  number  of  great 
who  have  been  convinced  of  its  truth,  after 
%  wmkna  eonsideration  of  the  question.    Grotius 
was  IB  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed 


to  examine  evidence,  and  he  was  convinced. 
Grotius  was  not  a  recluse,  but  a  man  of  the 
world  who  certainly  had  no  bias  to  the  side  of 
religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  an  infidel, 
and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  believer.' 

He  this  evening  again  recommended  to  me  to 
perambulate  Spain.*  J  said  it  would  amuse 
him  to  get  a  letter  from  me  dated  at  Sala- 
manca. Johnson  :  '  I  love  the  University  of 
Salamanca;  for  when  the  Spaniards  were  in 
doubt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  conquering 
Ajnerica,  the  Univetsity  of  Salamanca  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  it  was  npt  lawful. '  He  spoke 
this  with  great  emotion,  and  with  that  generous 
warmth  which  dictated  the  tines  in  his  London 
against  Spanish  encroachment. 

I  expressed  my  opinion  of  my  friend  Derrick 
as  but  a  poor  writer.  Johnson  :  '  To  bo  sure, 
sir,  he  is ;  but  you  are  to  consider  that  his  being 
a  literary  man  has  got  for  him  all  that  he  has. 
It  has  made  him  king  of  Bath.  Sir,  he  has 
nothing  to  say  for  himself  but  that  he  is  a  writer. 
Had  he  not  been  a  writer,  he  must  have  been 
sweeping  the  crossings  in  the  streets,  and  asking 
halfpence  from  everybody  that  passed.' 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Derrick,  who  was  my  first  tutor  in  the  ways  of 
London,  and  showed  me  the  town  in  all  its 
variety  of  departments,  both  Uterary  and  spor- 
tive, the  particidars  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  ad- 
vised me  to  put  in  writing,  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion what  Johnson,  at  a  subsequent  period,  said 
of  him  both  as  a  writer  and  an  editor:  '  Sir,  I 
have  often  said,  that  if  Derrick's  letters  had 
been  written  by  one  of  a  more  established 
name,  they  would  have  been  thought  very  pretty 
letters.' '  And, '  I  sent  Derrick  to  Dryden's  re- 
lations to  gather  materials  for  his  life ;  and  I 
betieve  he  got  all  that  I  myself  riiould  have  got. ' ' 

Poor  Derrick!  I  remember  him  with  kindness. 
Yet  I  cannot  withhold  from  my  readers  a  pleasant 
humorous  sally  which  could  not  have  hurt  him 
had  he  been  aUve,  and  now  is  perfectly  harmless. 
In  his  collection  of  poems  there  is  one  upon 
entering  the  harbour  of  DubUn,  his  native  city, 
after  a  long  absence.    It  begins  thus : 

'  Eblana  1  jnuch  loved  city,  hail ! 
Where  first  I  saw  the  light  of  day.' 

And  after  a  solemn  reflection  on  his  being 
'numbered  with  forgotten  dead,'  there  is  the 
f oHowing  stansa : 

*  Unless  ray  lines  protract  my  fame. 

And  those,  who  chance  to  read  them,  cry, 
I  knew  him  I  Derrick  was  his  name, 
In  yonder  tomb  his  ssbes  He     •  ; ' 

*  I  ftilly  intended  to  have  followed  advice  of  such 
weight :  but  having  stayed  much  longer  both  in  Ger- 
many  and  Italy  than  I  proposed  to  do,  and  having  also 
visited  Corsica,  I  found  that  I  had  exceeded  the  time 
allowed  me  by  my  ikther,  and  hastened  to  France  in 
ray  way  homewaida— Boswsll. 

s  Journal  c/a  T<mr  to  the  HtMdu,  Sd  edit  p  104.-« 

BOSWKLL. 

'  Ilrid.  p.  Ul— BoawsLL. 
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vii'.:   VM  t^TLi  \j^r/lr  p«r<yiied  bj  Mr.  John 
V.  zi.'..   Xf  ^zyjeu  v«   ove  tbe   beauiufol   A&d 

A%i  '*Jt  vV.  ysMU  acity  ha^. 
I  £juev  *...--.  *  LftTTj'.lc  wu  hlB  Dazne, 


I    ,-■ 


I  d'/dk4  ic^eb  vbetber  the  ASUAUe  and  in- 
^trXiMUB  a^tLvr  </f  these  bnrlesqae  line*  will 
rvL-.^vci  thesci ;  ffjr  Xhtj  vers  produced  extern- 
jrjn  i«.t  c'Texdz^  vhile  he  and  I  vere  valldng 
v.^^^.i^r  ib  the  disini^-roomat  ^(lintoiine  Caitle 
ab  ir*».  uhd  I  hare  nerer  mentkoed  them  to 
hiai  rixioe. 

J'.Lx.K«  nid  onee  to  me,  'Sir,  I  honour  Der- 
rif.k  f  7  Lif  i#r««enee  of  mind.  One  night,  when 
KoT-l,*  a&'Aher  poor  anthor,  was  wandering 
a'vxit  the  Atre^rti  in  the  night,  he  fcnmd  Derrick 
fu?  3Li»I«ep  up^/b  a  b'alk.  Upon  being  soddenlj 
•  fcjtt-i,  LNrrrick  iidkTted  up,  '*  My  dear  Floyd,  I 
ar.  •oTTj  to  M*  y*/*i  in  this  destitute  itate ;  will 
yv:.  v.OtH  home  with  me  to  my  lodffingif" 

I  ag^.n  begged  his  adriee  as  to  my  method  of 
ft  ifiy  at  Utrecht.  *  Come,*  said  he,  *  let  us  make 
a  d^y  of  it.  Let  us  go  down  to  Greenwich  and 
dizie,  and  talk  of  it  there.'  The  following 
.Satarday  was  fixed  for  this  excunion. 

As  we  walked  ak^ng  the  Strand  to-night,  arm 
in  arm,  a  woman  of  the  town  accosted  us  in 
the  uAual  enticing  manner.  '  No,  no,  my  girl,' 
said  Johnson,  '  it  won't  da'  He,  however,  did 
not  treat  her  with  harshness ;  and  we  talked 
of  the  wretched  life  of  such  women,  and  agreed 
tliat  much  more  misery  than  happiness,  upon 
the  whole,  is  produced  by  illicit  oommeroe  be- 
tween the  sexes. 

On  Saturday,  July  30,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  took 
a  sculler  at  the  Temple-stairs,  and  set  out  for 
Crcenwich.  I  asked  him  if  he  really  thought  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  an 
essential  requisite  to  a  good  education.  JoHX- 
Bf>N :  *  Most  certainly,  sir,  for  those  who  know 
them  have  a  very  great  advantage  over  those 
who  do  not.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
difference  learning  makes  upon  people  even  in 
tlie  common  intercourse  of  life,  which  does  not 
apjM;ar  to  be  much  connected  with  it.'  'And 
yet,'  said  I,  '  people  go  through  the  world  very 
well,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  life  to  good 
Silvaiitage,  without  learning.'  JoHvaON:  'Why, 
sir,  that  nuiy  be  true  in  cases  where  learning 
cannot  j>oMibly  be  of  any  use  ;  for  fwt^nrf>^  this 
boy  rows  us  as  well  without  ^^^ming^  as  if  he 
C4iuM  sing  tlie  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts, 
who  were  the  first  sailors.'  He  then  called  to 
the  boy,  *  What  would  you  give,  my  lad,  to 
know  alwut  the  Argonauts?'  'Sir,'  said  the 
b<iy,  *  1  would  give  what  I  have.'  Johnson  was 
much  pleased  with  his  answer,  and  we  gave  him 
a  <luublc  faro.     Dr.  Johnson  then  turning  to 

'  ]!•>  iiuhlhtied  a  Inographical  work,  oontainiug  an 
accimtit  of  einiocut  writers,  in  3  vols.  8vo.— Uoswkll 


'  Sir,'  said  he,  *■  a  dcaireof  knowkdfe  is  tbi 
natural  feeling  of  mankind ;  and  every  humta 
being  whose  mind  is  not  dsfanaehed,  will  bs 
willing  to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledgi.* 

We  landed  at  the  Old  Swan,  and  walked  to 
Billingsgate,  where  we  took  oeze,  and  moved 
smoothly  along  the  silver  Thames.  It  was  a 
very  fine  day.  We  were  entertained  with  the 
immense  number  and  variety  of  ships  that  woe 
lying  at  anchor,  and  with  the  beantiful  covntiy 
on  each  side  of  the  river. 

I  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  great  BiieetM 
which  those  called  Methodists '  have.  Jour- 
805 :  '  Sir,  it  is  owing  to  their  smrtiiiing  them- 
selves  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  do  good  to  the  eommon  peo|ilc^ 
and  which  clergymen  d  genius  and  leaning 
ought  to  do  from  a  principle  of  daty,  when  it 
is  suited  to  their  congregations ;  a  practiee  for 
which  they  will  be  praised  by  men  of  sense.  Te 
insist  against  drunkenness  as  a  erime»  beettoas 
it  debases  reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of  men, 
would  be  of  no  service  to  the  eommon  peopk : 
but  to  tell  them  that  they  may  die  in  n  fit  of 
drunkenness,  and  show  them  how  dieadfnl  that 
would  be,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impnt- 
sion.  Sir,  when  your  Scoteh  clergy  give  np 
their  homely  manner,  religion  will  soon  deoaj 
in  that  country.'  Let  this  observation,  ae  John- 
son meant  it,  be  ever  remembersd. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  myself  with  John- 
son at  Greenwich,  which  he  eelehratee  in  hit 
London  as  a  favourite  scene.  I  had  the  poeoi 
in  my  pocket,  and  read  the  lines  alond  «ith  en- 
thusiasm: 

*  On  Tbamss*s  bsnks  in  silent  thought  we  stood^ 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  ths  silver  flood  ; 
Pleased  with  the  seat  which  gave  Elisa  biit^ 
We  kned  and  Uss  the  consecrated  earth.* 

He  remarked  that  the  structure  of  Oietn 
wich  Hospital  was  too  magnificent  for  n  pUoe  of 
charity,  and  that  its  parts  were  too  mnch  de- 
tached to  make  one  great  whole. 

Buchanan,  he  said,  was  a  veiy  fine  poeti 
and  observed  that  he  was  the  first  who  oompii* 
mented  a  lady  by  ascribing  to  her  the  diffneni 
perfections  of  the  heathen  goddesses  ;'  hnt  theft 

■  All  who  are  scquidnted  with  the  hlstoey  o(  rellglen 
(the  most  important,  surely,  that  concerns  the  hamsn 
mind),  know  that  the  appellation  o(  JftOodMt  wso 
first  given  to  a  society  of  students  in  the  Uaivctslty  of 
Oxford,  who  about  the  year  1780  wars  distingnlshsi 
by  an  earnest  and  mHkodical  attentkm  to  devout  ens> 
cises.  This  disposition  of  mind  is  not  a  noveUy.  or 
peculiar  to  any  sect,  but  has  been,  and  sUU  auf  bs 
found,  in  many  Christians  of  every  dcnoasiastkL 
Johnson  himself  was,  in  a  dignified  manner,  a  mctho 
dist  In  his  RambUr,  Ko.  110,  hs  neatfOM  wtth  » 
spect  *the  whole  discipline  of  regulated  piety  ;*  and  la 
his  Proytrs  and  Ifediloltoaa,  many  Instances  oecer  of 
his  anxious  evamlnstlon  into  his  sptritnsl  state.«->Bo»> 

WELL. 

*  Eplgraw^  Lib.  IL  '  In  ElUabeth  Aaifltai  Bsg.'-*! 
suspect  that  the  snthor^s 
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3Anioa»  iniproTcd  upon  thu  by  making  hit 
Uj,  il  the  ume  time,  free  fram  their  defects. 
H(  dwcU  apon  Bnchniiiui'a  etegiuit  versei  to 
lliij  QuMQ  of  SoDt*,  Nf  alpha  Caledcin  ia.  etc. . 
ud  ipoks  with  enlhuunain  of  the  bcnuty  of 
btin  imt.  'All  the  modera  language),'  aaid 
k^  'omiiDt  fuinuh  lo  melodioui  a  line.Bi 


All*r»>rdi  be  entered  apon  the  buiiaeii  of 
Ua  dif,  which  wu  to  give  me  hii  advico  ni  to  a 
(now  ot  itailr.  And  here  lun  to  mention  with 
Meh  ngret  that  mj  record  of  wbnt  ho  aud  i> 
■bmbljKantj.  I  recollect  with  adniiTation  an 
■uutedbUuofeloquenjw,  which  ronaed  every 
hte11icta>I)KiWBrin  me  to  the  higheat  pitch,  hut 
nnt  ban  daitled  me  ao  mash  that  my  memory 
tsolil  not  preaerve  the  lutslaace  of  hia  rlii- 
vme  ;  tat  the  npte  which  t  find  of 


irtho 


.nd  a. 


dlmmaii  knowledge  ;  advised 
lartieular  branch  to  excel  in,  but  to  acquire  a 
Ibtlt  of  ever;  kind.*  The  defect  of  my  minutea 
Win  he  fully  uipplied  bj  a  long  letter  upon  the 
•abiMt  which  he  favoured  me  with  after  I  hud 
beoi  KHiM  time  at  Utrecht,  and  which  my 
naden  will  have  the  pl^aiure  to  peruse  in  Ita 
Imp™  place. 

Ve  talked  in  the  evening  In  Greenwich 
fariL  He  aaked  me,  I  luppoae  by  way  of  trying 
My diapodtion,  'la  mot  thja  very  flne?'— Hav- 
hl  no  cxquiaite  reliah  of  the  beautio  of  nature, 
ui  keing  more  delighted  with  '  the  buiy  hum 
«t  Ben,'  I  anawered,  'Yci,  air,  hut  not  equal 
ItllMtBtneL'    Joumson:  'Von are  right, air.' 

I  am  awan  that  many  of  my  readen  may 
■aasa^re  my  want  of  taate.  Let  me,  however, 
•ktltcr  inyaelt  under  the  authority  of  a  very 
fukioDablB  buonet '  in  the  brilliant  world,  who. 
•lUi  attention  being  ealtsd  to  the  rragiance  of 
a  Nay  evening  In  the  country,  obiervcd,  "Thia 
^r  be  very  well ;  bqt  for  my  part,  I  prefer 
tktanell  of  a  Oambcau  at  the  playhouae.' 

We  atayed  ao  bgg  at  Qreenwich,  that  our  aail 
ip  Ibe  river.  In  our  return  to  London,  waa  by 
■•  Btana  ao  pleaiant  aa  in  the  morning  ;  for 
Ikt  night  air  wai  *a  cold  Uiat  it  made  mo  ahiver, 
IVHthenoie  aeaaible  of  it  from  having  ant  up 
tO  the  nigbl  before,  recolleoting  and  writing  in 
■y  Journal  what  I  thought  worthy  of  preaerva- 


I  M  tkat  Jobuon  aald,  'tba  firvt  windrm  port ,-  !<■ 

I  Oan  la  a  vrtl-known  tpli^nm  In  tho  .tmiU'gfii  con 

I  WaiagUila  kliul  or  eulogy.— HtLOVt. 

I      >  Mr  fnenl  Hlr  Utehaal  Le  Fleming.    71>ia  Rtnllt 

Ma,  with  all  hla  elperlaDe*  of  iprlgbtlf  anil  Blrmn 

i   ttr.  mkerfk,  wttli  tba  bantlfnl  (Imtly  domala.  n 

I   keoMdf  labia  ahan  of  that  love  of  lUinlun  wblc 

I   ItatiBgniiliedhla  venanUegnndblber,  the  BiBhup  I 

CariU>.    lie  one  di^  olwrved  to  me,  oT  Dr.  Joliiunn 

laatEtlciijnfphnia.  'Then  li  a  blunt  dignity  abgu 


jC  rieinlngdiedoranipopleetler 
■rniBg  at  the  Admiralty  with  Lord  Bo*lc 
*  tttl  Cny,  Maf  W,  im.— Haloxi. 


lion  ,  on  exertion  wliich,  duriag  the  fint  part  of 
my  acquniatance  with  Johnion,  I  frequeutly 
made.  I  remember  having  aat  up  four  nights 
in  one  week,  without  being  much  inoommo 
in  the  day  time. 

Johnaon,  wlioao  robait  frame  waa  not  in  the 
leoat  affected  hy  the  cold,  acolded  me,  aa  if  m 
ahiverini;  had  bean  a  paltry  effeminacy,  aaying. 
'Why  do  yqu  ahivoc!'  Sir  Williiim  Scott,  of 
the  Commona,  toLl  me  that  when  he  complained 
of  a  headache  in  the  po4t-Ehaise,  aa  they  were 
travelling  together  to  Scotland,  Johnion  treated 
bim  in  the  aame  manner  ;  '  At  your  age.  sir,  I 
had  no  headache.'  It  ii  uot  eaiy  tomakuallow- 
BQce  for  leniationB  in  othera  which  we  ourselvci 
have  notat  the  time.  We  muatall  haveeiperi- 
encedhow  vety  differently  we  are  affected  by  the 
eompluntt  oE  our  noighboura,  when  we  are  well, 
and  when  wo  are  ilL  In  full  health,  we  can 
Bcarcely  believe  thitt  they  inffer  much,  ao  faint 
ia  the  image  of  pain  upon  Qur  imagination: 
when  aoftened  by  sickneaa,  we  readily  lympa- 
thiie  with  the  autfevingi  of  othera 

We  caricluded  the  day  at  the  Tnrk'a  Head 
coffeebouae  very  locially.  B^  wa>  pleaaed  b 
liaten  to  a  particular  account  which  I  gave  bim 
of  my  family,  and  of  ita  hereditary  estate,  oj 
the  extent  and  population  of  which  he  aaked 
queationa  and  made  ealculatiana  ;  recommend, 
ing.  at  the  aame  time,  a  liberal  klDdneaa  to  the 
tenantry,  as  people  over  whom  the  proprietor 
waa  placed  by  Providence.  He  took  delight  in 
hearing  my  deacriptlon  of  the  romantic  seat  of 
my  anceatora.  '  I  muat  be  there,  sir,'  laid  ho, 
'  and  we  will  live  in  the  old  caitlo  ;  and  if  there 
ianot  a  room  In  It  remaining,  we  will  build  one.' 
I  wai  highly  flattered,  but  oould  aearcely  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  Auchinleck  would  indeed  be 
honoured  by  hia  preionce,  aod  colehrated  by  a 
deacription,  aa  it  afterwnrde  waa,  in  his  Joariuj/ 
Co  Ike  Wattm  blandt. 

After  we  bad  again  taUied  of  my  wttlng  oi 
for  HolUnd,  he  said,  '  1  iquat  ace  tlice  out  ' 
Englanil ;  I  will  accompany  you  to  Harwich,'    I 
couldnot  find  woi'da  toeipreia  what  IfcltU) 
thia  uneipected  and  very  great  mark  of 
affectionate  regard. 

Neat  day,  Sunday,  July  31, 1  told  bim  t  ha<l 
been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the  people 
called  Qnaken,  where  I  had  heard  a  woman 
preach.  Johnson:  'Sir,  a  wonmn'a  preaoliinK 
ia  like  a  dog'a  walking  on  hia  hin<i  Icga.  It  ia 
not  dune  well ;  but  you  are  iDrpriaed  to  Gnd  it  ' 
done  at  all' 

On  Tueaday,  Augnat  £  (the  day  of  my  depar- 
ture from  London  having  been  fixed  fur  the  Stb), 
Dr.  Johnaon  did  me  the  honour  to  pau  a  part 
of  the  morning  with  ma  at  my  chambers.  He 
laid  'tbat  be  atwaya  felt  an  incliiiatiun  tc 
nothing.'  I  observed  that  it  waa  atrsngt 
think  that  the  moat  indolent  man  in  llriliio 
bad  written  the  moit  tuborioua  work.  The 
Engliih  I>i<liaaarti. 
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•.,.uacu&  publicfttioii  bjr  a 
4,,   ..  ...  ..uily  i>«riodof  life, 

V    •:!  o«.iic  \y»  wouM  hurt  him. 
»*.     i  .  iM.'«»  umch.     It  may  pcr- 
.V.  >  .1  «-  -^J*  '."•ccii-.m. 
..  ..c  vvvl  my  title  to  beaprivi- 

x,..^  vMtiK-il  by  him  in  the  cvcn- 

.:«  -..L  H.iii   MiM  Williams,  whom, 

.   .1    lu- Li: !^i\*i  tunc  of  having  lost  her 

.■  .  i,;  Lv  iv  ii^r^^'i'able  in  con  venation, 

«    .  .  k  ».i:uby  oi  literature,  and  expressed 

I.  Sub  tuT  iioculiar  value  was  the 

.     .      .    :.  «•  liu-Ii  ahc  had  long  lived  with  John- 
>,.  H.iich  xhi'  wiia  well  acquainted  with  his 
.>...,  i:i.k  lituw  how  to  lead  him  onto  talk. 

\.  u  I  (.% .%  hf  c.Lrried  me  to  what  he  called  his 

.  .  ;>..  \\\\w\\  wuN  a  lung  narrow  paved  court  in 

.1.  ..  iK:ii»«»iit1u>ud,*  ovcrfthaddwcd by  some  trees. 

\\x.\K  Mil  ii.iuiitercd  a  consiilerablo  time,  and  I 

.■..■]laiiii'd  tit  him  that  my  love  of  London  and 

I  111;*  iHtiiipaiiy  was  such,  that  I  shrunk  almost 

I  ^•111  ilio  thought  of  going  away  even  to  trawl, 

1.  .t.i  h  iit  gi-ncrally  so  much  donircd  by  young 

til.  II      lit*  nmsed  me  by  manly  and  spirited 

.  ..iniiHation.     lie  advised  mu,  when  settled  in 

luv  piiicu  abroad,  to  study  with  an  eagerness 

iiitii  kmiwledgo,  and  to  apply  to  Greek  an  hour 

I  \iiy  day;  and  when  I  was  moving  about,  to 

ii'ttil  diligently  the  great  bo^ik  of  mankind. 

On  Wednesday,  AuguRt  3,  we  had  our  last 
MHiiiil  evening  at  tlio  Turk's  Head  coffeehouse, 
lit* f«ire  my  setting  out  for  foreign  parts.  I  had 
tlic  misfortune,  before  we  parted,  to  irritate  liim 
unintentionally.  I  mentioned  to  him  how  com- 
niim  it  was  in  the  world  to  tell  ahsunl  stories 
•if  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  very  strange  say- 
iiigrt.  Johnson*  :  *  >\Tiat  do  they  make  me  say, 
hir?*  Bdswell  :  *Why,  sir,  as  an  instance 
very  strange  imleed,*  laughing  heartily  as  I 
si)oke,  *  David  irume  told  me  you  said  that  you 
would  stand  bcfure  a  battery  of  cannon  to  re- 
store the  Convocation  to  its  full  powers.*  Little 
did  I  apprehend  that  he  had  actually  said  this  ; 
but  I  was  soon  convinee<l  of  my  error,  for  with 
a  determined  look  he  thundered  (ait,  'And  would 
I  not,  Rir?  Sliall  the  Pn^sbytorian  Kirk  of 
.Scotland  huve  its  Cieneral  Assembly,  and  the 
riiurch  of  KngUnd  be  denied  its  Convocation?* 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  while  I 
told  him  tlie  anecdote  ;  but  when  he  uttered  thia 
<*xplosion  of  high  church  zeal  he  had  come  cltMio 
to  my  cliair,  and  his  eye^  flashcil  with  indigna- 
tion. I  buwed  to  tlie  »toi-m,  and  diverted  the 
torco  of  it  by  leading  him  to  expatiate  on  the 
inthxuice  which  religion  derived  from  main- 
taining the  church  with  great  external  respecta- 
bility. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  he  this  year 
wrote  The  Life  of  Aicham  [tj,  an«l  the  Dc-dica- 
tion  to  the   Karl  of  Shaftesbury  [f]  prefixed  to 

*  TliiH  is  t1.naj{)it  to  Iw*  the  court  running  oSTruiii 
the  eaut  ci»ii(-i  ui  OuJ^li  ts4uarc  tuwarJs  blioc  Lane. 


the  edition  of  that  writer's  English  works  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bennei. 

On  Friday,  August  5,  we  set  ovt  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  Harwich  stage -coach.  A  fat 
elderly  gentlowonum,  and  a  yonng  Dntohmaiig 
seemed  the  most  inclined  among  us  to  oonveraa- 
tion.  At  the  inn  where  we  dined,  the  gentle- 
woman said  she  had  done  her  best  to  educate 
her  children;  and  particularly  that  she  had 
never  suffered  them  to  be  a  moment  idle. 
Johnson  :  '  I  wish,  madam,  you  would  educate 
me  too,  for  I  have  been  an  idle  fellow  all  my 
life.*  '  I  am  sure,  sir,*  said  she,  'you  have  not 
been  idle.*  JoHNifON :  *  Nay,  madam,  it  is  very 
true ;  and  that  gentleman  there  (pointing  to 
me)  has  been  idle.  He  was  idle  at  Edinbuiigh. 
His  father  sent  him  to  Glasgow,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  bo  idle.  He  then  came  to  London, 
where  ho  has  been  very  idle ;  and  now  he  is 
going  to  Utrecht,  where  he  nvill  be  as  idle  as 
ever.*  I  aiked  him  privately  how  he  could  ex- 
IK>se  me  so.  Johnson  :  *  Poh,  poh  !  *  said  he, 
'  they  knew  nothing  about  you,  and  will  think 
of  it  no  more.* 

In  the  afternoon  the  gentlewoman  talked 
violently  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  of 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  To  the  utter 
astonisbmMit  of  all  the  passengers  but  myself, 
who  knew  that  he  could  talk  upon  any  side  of  a 
question,  he  defended  the  Inquisition,  and  main- 
tained that  'false  doctrine  should  be  checked 
on  its  first  api)earanco ;  that  the  civil  power 
should  unite  with  the  diurch  in  punishing  those 
who  dare  to  attack  the  established  itligion,  and 
that  such  only  were  punished  by  the  Inquisition.' 

He  had  in  his  pocket  PomponiUM  Mila  dt 
Situ  Oibis,  in  which  ho  read  occaiionallj,  and 
seemed  very  intent  \L\yon  abcicnt  geography. 

Though  by  no  menus  ri^ardly,  his  attention 
to  what  was  generally  right  was  so  minute,  that 
having  observed  at  one  of  the  stages  that  I 
ostentatiously  gave  a  shilling  to  the  coachman, 
when  the  custom  was  for  each  passenger  to  give 
only  uxi)ence,  he  took  me  aside  and  scolded  me, 
saying  that  what  I  had  done  would  make  the 
coachman  dissatisfied  with  all  the  rest  vt  the 
passengers,  who  gave  him  no  more  than  Lis  due. 
This  wiu  a  just  reprimsnd ;  for  in  whatever 
way  a  man  may  indulge  Lis  generokity  or  his 
vanity  in  rpcnding  his  money,  for  the  sake  of 
othcis  he  ought  not  to  laiie  the  price  of  any 
article  for  which  there  is  a  constant  deroancL 

He  talked  of  Mr.  BIsckloek  s  poetry,  so  far  as 
it  was  dcKriptive  of  visible  objects ;  oihI  ob* 
eerve<l  that,  'as  its  author  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  blind,  we  may  be  absolutely  sure  that  such 
I>ass4ges  are  combinations  of  what  he  haainBem- 
bcred  of  the  works  of  <ither  writers  who  coiiU 
see.  That  foolish  fellow  Si>encv  \\a%  lubourcd 
to  explain  philosophically  how  Blackluck  nii^ 
have  doue,  by  means  of  his  own  faculties,  what 
it  is  imi>ossible  he  should  du.  The  solution,  as 
I  have  given  it,  is  plsin.    Supi>ose  I  know  a  nun 
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ibiM  SO  kme  tliat  he  ii  absolately  iscapable  to 
himielf  ,  and  I  find  him  in  a  diif  ercnt  room 
that  in  which  I  left  him ; '  shall  I  puzzle 
Bjidf  with  idle  oonjeeturet  that,  perhaps,  his 
aenrea  have  by  ■ome  unknown  change  all  at 
onoe  become  effeetiTe  ?  No,  sir,  it  ia  clear  how 
he  fot  into  a  different  room :  he  was  can'tecf.' 

Having  stopped  a  night  at  Golohester,  Johnson 
talked  of  that  town  with  yeneration  for  having 
siood  a  siege  for  Charles  the  Firsfc^  The  Dutch- 
nan  alone  now  remained  with  us:  He  si)oke 
EngKsh  tolenbly  well ;  and  thinking  to  recom- 
BWDd  himself  to  ns  by  expatiating  on  the  supe- 
riority tA  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  this 
soontry  over  that  of  Holland,  he-  inveighed 
the  barbarity  of  putting  an  accused 
to  the  torture  in  order  to  force  a  confes- 
Bnt  Johnson  was  as  residy  for  this  as  for 
the  Inquisition.  '  Why,  sir,  you  do  not,  I  find, 
ndentand  the  law  of  your  own  country.  To 
torinrs  in  Holland  is  considered  as  a  favour  to 
IB  aeeosed  person ;  for  no  man  is  put  to  the 
tortus  there  nnkss  there  is  as  much  evidence 
tgsinst  him  as  would  amount  to  conviction 
in  England.  An  accused  person  among  you, 
thcrefure,  has  one  chance  more  to  escape 
poauhment  than  those  who  are 'tried  among 

At  rapper  this  night  he  talked  of  good  eating 
vitk  QBeommon  satisfaction.     'Some  people,' 
■i^  W,  'have  a  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or 
pnttDdiog  not  to  mind,  what  they  eat.    For 
■7  evB  part,  I  mind' my  belly  very  studiously 
Mil  toy  carefully ;  :for  I  look  upon  it,  that  he 
vko  does  not  mind  his  belly  will  hardly  mind 
■■jtiiiBg  else.'    He  now  appeared  to  me  Jean 
^ipkilMoplUf  and  he  was -for  the  moment 
Mt  oely  serious,  but  vehemenl    Yet  I  have 
kaitl  him,  upon  other  occasions,  talk  with  great 
wrtcnpt  of  people  who  were  anxious  to  gratify 
ttcvpslates ;  and  the  206th  number  of  bis  Ram* 
^  is  a  masteriy  essay  against  gulosity.    His 
fncUos,  indeed,  I  must  acknowledge,  may  be 
MMkiired  aa  eaating  the  balance  of  his  diffo- 
KBt  opiniooa  upon'  thia  subject ;  for  I  never 
bew  sny  man  who  relished  good  eating  more 
ttu  he  did.    When  at  table,  he  was  totally 
ikuibed  in  the  business* of  the  moment:  his< 
boU  seemed  riveted  to  his  plate  ;  nor  would  he. 
It  less  whcB-  in  very  high  conjpaoy,  say  cue 
void,  or  even  pay  the  least  attention  to  wh.it 
vas  said  by  others,  till  be  had  satisfied  his  appe- 
tite, which  was  so  fierce,  and  indulged  with  such 
iataunutMt  that  while  in  the  act  of  eating  the 
vans  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  generally  a 
MroBg  pcrqnration  was  visible.    To  those  wliose 
snaatioos  wen  delicate  this  could  not  but  bo 
di^gusiiDg;  and  it  was  doubtless  not  very  suit- 
sUs  to  the  character' of  a >  philosopher,  who 
shonld  b«  distinguished  by  self-command.    But 
it  Mast  be  owned  that  Johnson,-  though  he  could 
be  rigiiUj  9UUmiou$i  waa  not  htemperaU mtiu 
mthftr  IB  eatiog  or  drinUn^    He  could  refrain, 
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but  he  could  not  use  moderately.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  fasted  two  days  without  incon-- 
venience,  and  that  he  had  never  been  hungry 
but  once.  They  who  beheld  with  wonder  how 
much  he  ate  upon  all  occasions  when  his  dinner 
was  to  his  taste,  could  not  easily  conceive  what 
he  must  have  meant  by  hunger ;  and  not  only 
was  he  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  quan- 
tity which  he  ate,  but  he  was,  or  affected  to  bo, 
Sb-  man  of  very  nice  discernment  in  the  science 
of-  cookery.  He  used  to  descant  critically  on 
the  dishes  which  had  been  at  table  where  he  had 
dined  or  supped,  and  to  recollect  very  minutely 
what  he  had  liked.  I  remember,  when  he  was  - 
in  Scotland,  his  praising  '  Gordon's  palates '  (a 
dish  of  palates  at  the  Honourable  Alexander 
Gordon^s)  with  a  warmth  of  expression  which 
might  have  done  honour  to  more  important 
subjects.  '  As-  for  Maclaurin's  imitation  of  a 
made  dishi  it  was  a  -wretched  attempt.'  He 
about  the  same  time  was  so  much  displeased 
with  the  performances  of  a  nobleman*s  French 
cook,  that  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence, '  I  'd 
throw  such  a  rascal  into  the  river ;  *  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  alarm  a  lady  at  whose  house  he  was 
to  sup,  by  the  following  manifesto  of  his  skill : — 
'  I,  madam,  who  live  at  a  variety  of  good  tables, 
am  a  much  better  judge  of  cookery  than  any 
person  who  has  a  very  tolerable  cook,  but  lives 
much  at  home;  for  his- palate  is  gradually 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  hia  cook ;  whereas, 
madam,  in  trying  by  a  wider  range,  I  can  more 
exquisitely  judge.'  When  invited  to  dine,  even 
with  an  intimate  friend,  he  was  not  pleased  if 
something  better  than  a  plain  dinner  was  not 
prepared  for  him.  I  have  heard  liim  say  on 
such  an-  occasion,  'This  was  a  good  dinner 
enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  not  a  dinner  to 
ask  a  man  to.*  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  wont 
to  express  with  great  glee  his  satisfaction  when 
he  had  been  entertained  quite  to  his  mind. 
One  day,  when  he  had  dined  with  his  neighbour 
and  landlord  in  Bolt  Court,  Mr.  Allen,  the 
printer,  whose  old  housekeeper  had  studied  his 
taste  in  everything,  he  pronounced  this  eulogy : 
'Sir,  we  could  not  have  bad  a  better  dinner, 
hod  there  been  a  Synod  of  CooksJ* 

While  we  were  left  by  ourselves,  after  the 
Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed,  Dr.  Johnson  talked 
of  that  studied  behaviour  which  many  have  re- 
commended and  iiractised.  He  disapproved  of 
it,  snd  said,  'I  never  considered  whether  I 
should  be  a  grave  man  or  a  merry  man,  but  just 
let  inclination  for  the  time  have  its  course.* 

He  flattered  roe  with  some  hopes  that  he 
would,  in  the  course  of  the  following  summer, 
come  over  to  Holland,  ocd  accompany  nie  in 
a  tour  through  the  Netherlands. 

I  teased  him  with  fanciful  apprehensions  of 
unhappiness.  A  moth  having  fi uttered  round 
the  candle  and  burnt  itself,  he  kid  bold  of  this 
little  incident  to  admonish  mc ;  saying,  with  a 
sly  look,  and  in  a  solemn  but  a  quiet  tone, '  That 
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...  -.1*^    J0HK90X : 

..*  I*  ttrriUt, 
..  Kc^o  time  here.* 

'  \    <^'  fwquent   every- 

^  ■      "J^Vfi^-i^We  among  the 

.     .  .  -    '  "^  j^^  vjjve  travelled    in 

.  ivk  with  innunimer- 

. ,  -       .  ^  . » «ho  church,  and  hav- 

-    ''J"^*"  ,,:kc,!  up  to  the  altar, 

•    ■    'J"^^«  ^vn-Htant  and  fervent, 

-*-  '*  ^^  fckxini;,  *Now  that  you 

^    •   *'  j'"'.*^.:  native  country,  reconi- 

»   •   "  '  .    .-x»u*ction  of  your  Ch-eator 

o-  •  •^"  ,v.i  t»f  *^^  church,  we  stootl 
*.     '    •"**  J.,,  together  of  BiBliop  Borkc- 

.,  „.  •*  "'"*  -.^i^tiy  to  i)rovc  the  nou-cxist- 
*-""^  »».itliat  cVLi y thing  in  the  uni- 

.,      "'^y^  ^jcaV     I  observed  that,  though 


*■'  ^^«.Km  fniiii  it :  '  I  refute  it  thu.*. 

-  *  stt'Ut  exiini»lificiition   of  the  jii'st 

— '  ^'^  ^^  /iot'J^'rr^  or  tlie  irri'jiunl  priiwf files 

-*  *   ,»«c  Ik'si***^'»  >*iihi»ut admitting  which 

■'•**     .  niore  arg'.ie  in  nietai'hysieM,  th:iu  we 

^  ^*    •  in  niarlii  iiiatics  without  axioms.     To 

*'      *  Mi't  conceivuhle  how  llerktley  can  Ik* 

*      wJ  hy  j)urc  re:i>oning ;  but  I  know  that 


«  «nd  (litlicult  tiiiik  wiiri    to  havo    been 


tt^kru  by  one  <>f  the  mont  luniinouii  minds 

*^|.n'^cnt  n;;e,  had  not  ])olitir.H  'turned  him 

*  -  c*hn  \t\i\\o>t\t\iy  aside.'     What  an  admir- 

4i9|day  of  Kubtilty,  united  with  brilliance, 

"  .,»»l   Ids  contending  with  JJeikeley  have  af- 

^^l  us  !     J  low  mu.it  wv,  wh«n  wo  retlect  i»n 

^.  \xKt*  of  KUeh  aninti-llectual  feant,  n-gret  tluit 

1^  «hi>uld  Ik*  characterize  1 1  as  the  man 

^h.i,  Yh-iii  lor  t}ii-  uiiivi-iof.  Ti.-iiPiwM  liis  iiiiii'l. 

^..1  til  ]Mi1v  ,.  i%i  u{i  Hhat  WU.1  iii'-aiit  for  in:inkinil !' 


I  |»r.  Joliii^'Ti  lii'iin  til  l.avi'  lK«pn  InjjHTfi'rtly  at'- 
^itiii'-l  \\^)\  It- (>.•[•  \s  <1- 'tiiih- :  iis  1i;h  « xji  iiiiinit 
.aily  I'l"'-*  »■  '  "••  lii\"'  till-  >tti^.!*iiiu  «»f  wiliiiity. 
wi':-1i  i;-'!..:. '.  1.!  ii  t  >l>iiy  ]|>  :i.liiiittcd  that  Ht- 
h.il  -« i.-.i!  i.ti->  •'!•  L-ii  .i>  !li  it  ;iit  i:<«irilly  i-.iIUii  Ki'n<«il>h' 
^it-ilit.i  :.  iiiii*  •■(  wlii'-li  i>  ^I'li'li!)' :  III.'  only  <lt'nii'<l  Dk- 

f  \'«*«'Il«'-  '-f  ifi'l'.Vr,  I  I    .  Ml  nil  It,   ^<-ll««rli'"iH  Mlli-it.inr**, 

ID  wliiili  tli'-y  .m*  Hii]  j^iiii-il  t"  ••ijl"i>t.  -  Jiilin:«fiH'!« 
ex<-ni|>hi:>  .iti'>ii  i.<iiii,r«  uiili  ihe  vul^.ir  uotiou  that 

•K'!.  lit}   t*  Ilial'.i'I.    -K»AKNt.V. 


My  revered  friend  walked  down  with  me  to 
the  beach,  where  we  embraced  and  i>arted  with 
tenderness,  and  engaged  to  oorresiH>nd  by  let- 
ters. I  said,  '  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  forget 
me  in  my  absence.'  Johnson  :  'Nay,  sir,  it  it 
more  likely  you  should  forget  mo  than  that  I 
shoidd  forget  you.*  As  the  tcsscI  put  out  to 
sea,  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  him  for  a  considerable 
time,  while  he  remained  Tolling  his  majestic 
frame  in  his  usual  manner ;  and  at  last  I  jut- 
ceivod  him  walk  back  into  the  town,  And  he 
disap|)eared. 

CHArTER  XVL 

17C3-17C5. 

Utrecht  seeming  at  first  very  dull  to  me  After 
the  animated  scenes  of  London,  my  hjdrits  wcr« 
grievously  affected,  and  I  wrote  to  Johnsnn  a 
plaintive  and  deftponding  letter,  to  which  he 
IKiid  no  regard.  Afterwards,  when  I  had  ac- 
quired a  firmer  tone  of  mind,  I  wrote  him  a 
second  letter,  expressing  much  anxiety  to  hear 
from  htm.  At  length  I  received  the  following 
epistle,  which  was  of  im]>ortant  service  to  nie, 
and  I  tru&t  will  be  so  to  many  othen  : — 

'  A  M.  M.  BOSWELL,  A  LA  CnUK  DE  L^ByFERCl'B, 

UTRECHT. 

*  London,  Dec.  8, 17C3. 

*  Dfar  Sir, — You  are  not  to  think  yourself 
for};i)ttenorcrimiii:ilh'neglecte*l,  that  you  have 
had  yet  no  letter  from  me.  I  love  to  see  my 
friends,  to  hoar  from  thrm,  to  talk  to  them,  and 
to  talk  (»f  them  ;  but  it  is  not  without  a  con- 
sidera) do  effort  of  re<i4iliitiiin  that  I  prev^vil  u|ion 
myself  to  write.  I  would  n<it,  however,  gratify 
my  own  indtdence,  by  the  <»nusiion  of  any  iui- 
I>ortant  duty,  ui  any  (iffire  of  real  kindnow. 

*  To  tell  you  iliat  I  am  or  am  not  well,  that  I 
have  or  have  not  l)oen  in  the  country,  that  I 
drank  your  health  in  the  nwni  in  which  we  l.isC 
Kat  to;;ether,  and  that  yt>ur  acipiaintance  con- 
tinue to  H|K^:ik  of  you  with  their  former  kind- 
ness,—t<>pirs  with  which  those  letters  arv  com- 
monly filled  which  are  written  only  for  the  sake 
of  writing, — I  m  Idoni  shall  think  worth  c<im- 
munieating  ;  but  if  I  can  have  it  in  my  iK»wer 
to  calm  any  hm-.ittiiing  disMiuiet,  to  excite  any 
virtuous  denire,  to  rectify  any  iinport:int  opi- 
nion, or  fortify  any  generous  remdution.  yua 
need  not  doubt  but  I  »>hstll  at  leaht  wi>h  to 
pn'for  the  ]deasurc  of  gratifying  a  friend  much 
leM  esteemed  than  yourself,  before  the  gloomy 
calm  of  idle  vacancy.  >Vhether  I  shall  easily 
arrive  at  an  exact  punctuality  of  corrcsi>ond- 
ence,  I  CiMinot  tvYL  I  hhall,  at  present,  ex- 
pect that  you  will  receive  this  in  retuni  fi^r 
two  which  I  have  had  from  you.  T)ie  first, 
inileed.  gave  me  an  account  so  hoiKdess  of  the 
Ktsite  of  your  mind,  that  it  lianlly  a4luiitteil  or 
deserved  an  answer  ;  by  the  second  I  was  much 
1)etU.T  pleased ;  and  the  pleasure  will  still  bs 
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kff  lueh  a  narrative  of  the  progress  of 
jtmr  itudiei,  at  may  evince  the  continuance 
df  aan  equal  and  rational  application  of  your 
adsd  to  toine  useful  inquiry. 

*  Tou  will,  perhaps,  wisli  to  ask  what  study  I 
would  recommend.  I  shall  not  speak  of  theo- 
logy, because  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
question  whether  you  shall  endeavour  to  know 
the  wUl  of  God. 

'  I  shall  therefore  consider  only  such  studies 
as  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  to  neglect ;  and 
of  these  I  know  not  how  you  will  make  a  better 
choice  than  by  studying  the  civil  law  as  your 
father  advises,  and  the  ancient  languages  as  you 
had  determined  for  yourself.     At  least  resolve, 
while  you  remain  in  any  settled  residence,  to 
spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day 
tmongst  your  books.    The  dissipation  of  thought 
of  which  you  complain  is  nothing  more  than  the 
oscillation  of  a  mind  suspended  between  diffe* 
rtnt  motires,^and  changing  its  direction  as  any 
motiTe  gains  or  loses  strength.     If  you  can  but 
kindle  in  your  mind  any  strong  desire,  if  you 
csn  but  keep  predominant  any  wish  for  some 
psrticulsr  excellence  or  attainment,  the  gusts 
of  imsgination  will  break  away  without  any 
effect  upon  your  conduct,  and  commonly  with- 
out say  traces  left  upon  the  memory. 

'  There  lurks,  perhajM,  in  every  human  heart 
a  desire  of  distinction,  which  inclines  every  man 
tnt  to  hope,  and  then  to  believe,  that  nature 
luM  given  him  something  peculiar  to  himself. 
1^  Tsnity  makes  one  mind  nurse  aversion, 
sad  snother  actuate  desires,  till  they  rise  by  art 
BQch  sbove  their  original  state  of  power ;  and 
M  ftffectstion  in  time  improves  to  habit,  they  at 
^  tyrsnnice  over  him  who  at  first  encouraged 
*^  only  for  show.    Every  desire  is  a  viper  in 
tie  bosom,  who,  while  he  was  chill,  was  harm- 
Ics;  but  when  warmth  gave  him  strength, 
<ttited  it  in  poison.    You  know  a  gentleman, 
^,  vhen  first  he  set  his  foot  in  the  gay  world, 
I*  be  prepared  himself  to  whiri  in  the  vortex  of 
pituare,  imagined  a  total  indifference  and  uni- 
^^(nsl  aegligenoe  to  be  the  most  agreeable  con- 
coBttants  of  youth,  and  the  strongest  indication 
^  sn  airy  temper  and  a  quick  apprehension. 
Vacant  to  every  object,  and  sensible  of  every 
iBpalse,  he  thought  that  all  appearance  of  dili- 
feaee  would  deduct  something  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  genius  ;  and  hoped  that  he  should  appear 
to  attain,  amidst  all  the  ease  of  carelessness, 
SDd  aD  the  tumult  of  diversion,  that  knowledge 
and  those  accomplishments  which  mortals  of 
the  eommon  fabric  obtain  only  by  mute  ab- 
itracCion  and  solitary  drudgery.     He  tried  this 
sAeme  of  life  a  while,  was  made  weary  of  it  by 
his  sense  and  his  virtue;  he  then  wished  to 
rttem  to  his  studies ;  and  finding  long  habits  of 
idleness  and  pleasure  harder  to  be  cured  than 
ha  expected,  still  willing  to  retain  his  claim  to 
some  cxtnM»dinaiy  prerogatives,  resolved  the 
common  eonsequences  of  irregularity  into  an 


unalterable  decree  of  destiny,  and  concluded 
that  Nature  had  originally  formed  him  incap- 
able of  rational  employment. 

'  Let  aU  such  fancies,  illusive  and  destructive, 
be  banished  henceforward  from  your  thoughts  • 
for  ever.  Resolve,  and  keep  your  resolution ; 
choose,  and  pursue  your  choice.  If  you  spend 
this  day  in  study,  you  will  find  yourself  still 
more  able  to  study  to-morrow ;  not  that  you  arc 
to  expect  that  you  shall  at  once  obtain  a  com- 
plete victory.  Depravity  is  not  very  easily 
overcome.  Resolution  wi^  sometimes  relax,  and 
diligence  will  sometimes  be  interrupted;  but 
let  no  accidental  surprise  or  deviation,  whether 
short  or  long,  dispose  you  to  despondency. 
Consider  these  failings  as  incident  to  all  man- 
kind. Begin  again  where  you  left  off,  and 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  seducements  that  pre- 
vailed over  you  before. 

*  This,  my  dear  Boswell,  is  advice  which  per- 
haps has  been  often  given  you,  and  given  you 
without  effect.  But  this  advice,  if  you  will  not 
take  from  others,  you  must  take  from  your  o^vn 
reflections,  if  you  propose  to  do  the  duties  of 
the  station  to  which  the  bounty  of  Providence 
has  called  you. 

'  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as  soon 
as  you  can.  I  hope  you  continue  your  journal, 
and  enrich  it  with  many  observations  upon  the 
country  in  which  you  reside.  It  will  be  a  ' 
favour  if  you  can  get  me  any  books  in  the 
Frisick  language,  and  can  inquire  how  the  poor 
are  maintained  in  the  Seven  Provinces.— I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

•Sam.  Johnson.' 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  that,  neither  in  my  own 
minutes,  nor  in  my  letters  to  Johnson,  which 
have  been  preserved  by  him,  can  I  find  any  in- 
formation how  the  poor  are  maintained  in  the 
Seven  Provinces.  But  I  shall  extract  from  one 
of  my  letters  what  I  learnt  concerning  the  other 
subject  of  his  curiosity  : — 

*  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiry  with  re8X)ect 
to  the  FriMck  language,  and  find  that  it  has 
been  less  cultivated  than  any  other  of  the 
northern  dialects  ;  a  certain  proof  of  which  is 
their  deficiency  of  books.  Of  the  old  Frisick 
there  are  no  remains,  except  some  ancient  laws 
preserved  by  Schotanus  in  his  Bcschrytnnpe  van 
die  Hcerlykheid  van  Frietlandf  and  liis  Hi*toria 
Frisica.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  these 
books.  Professor  Trots,  who  formerly  was  of 
the  University  of  Vranyken  in  Friesland,  and 
is  at  present  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the 
Frisick  laws,  gave  me  this  information.  Of  the 
modem  Frisick,  or  what  is  spoken  by  the  boors 
of  this  day,  I  have  procured  a  specimen.  It  is 
Gisbert  Japix's  Jtymeleriet  which  is  tho  only 
book  that  they  have.  It  is  amazing  that  they 
have  no  translation  of  the  Bible,  no  treatises  of 
devotion,  nor  even  any  of  the  ballads  and  story- 
books which  are  so  agreeable  to  country  i)eople. 
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Tou  shall  have  Japix  by  the  fint  convenient 
opportunity.  I  doubt  not  to  pick  up  Schotanus. 
Mynheer  Trots  has  promised  me  hi*  assistance.' 

Early  in  1764  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Langton  family,  at  their  seat  of  Langton  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he*  passed  some  time  much 
to  his  satisfaction.  His  friend  Bennet  Langton, 
it  will  not  be  doubted,  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  the  place  agreeable  to  so  iUus- 
trioup  a  guest ;  and  the  elder  Mr.  Langton  and 
his  lady,  being  fully  capable  of  understanding 
his  value,  were  not  wanting  in  attention.  He, 
however,  told  me  that  old  Mr.  Langton,  though 
a  man  of  considerable  learning,  had  so  little 
allowance  to  make  for  his  occasional  *  laxity  of 
talk,*  that  because,  in  the  course  of  discussion, 
he  sometimes  mentioned  what  might  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Romish 
Church,  he  went  to  his  grave  believing  him  to 
be  of  that  communion. 

Johnson,  during  his  stay  at  Langton,  had  the 
advantage  of  a  good  library,  and  saw  several 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Langton  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  this  period  : — 

He  was  now  fully  convinced  that  he  could  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  coimtry  living :  for, 
talking  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  Lincoln- 
shire, he  observed,  '  This  man,  sir,  fills  up  the 
duties  of  his  life  welL  I  approve  of  liim,  but 
eould  not  imitate  him.' 

To  a  lady  who  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
herself  from  blame  for  neglecting  social  atten- 
tion to  worthy  neighbours,  by  saying,  '  1  would 
go  to  them  if  it  would  do  them  any  good ;'  he 
said,  '  What  good,  madam,  do  you  expect  to 
have  in  your  power  to  do  them  ?  It  is  showing 
them  respect,  and  that  is  doing  them  good.' 

So  socially  accommodating  was  he,  that  once, 
when  yir.  Langton  andhe  were  driving  together 
in  a  coach,  and  Mr.  Langton  complained  of 
being  sick,  he  insisted  that  they  should  go  out 
and  sit  on  the  back  of  it  in  the  open  air,  which 
they  did  ;  and  being  sensible  how  strange  the 
apiHjarance  must  be,  observed  that  a  countryman 
whom  they  saw  in  a  field  would  probably  be 
thinking,  '  If  these  two  nuulmcn  should  come 
down,  what  would  become  of  me  I'' 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  which  was 
in  February,  was  founded  that  club  which  existed 
long  without  a  name,  but  at  Mr.  Garrick*s  fune- 
ral became  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Thb 
Liter  ART  Clu&  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  proposer  of  it,  to  which 
Johnson  acceded  ;  and  the  original  -  members 
Wire  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson^  Mxv 
K«.Imund  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Chatnier,  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins.  They  met  at  the  Turk's 
Head  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  one  evening  in 
every  week,  at  seven,  and  generally  continued 
their  conversation  till  a  ])rctty  late  hour.  This 
dub  has  been  gradually  increased  to  its  present 


number,  thirty-five.  After  aboiat  ten  yean, 
instead  of  supping  weekly,  il  was  reaolvad  to 
dine  together  once  a  fortnight  daring  th«  meei- 
ing  of  Parliament.  Their  original  tavern  hartng' 
been  converted  into  a  private  house,  they  moived 
first  to  Prince's  in  Sackville  Street,  then  to  L* 
Telier's  in  Dover  Street,  and  now  meet  at 
Parsloe's,  St.  James's  Street  Between  the 
time  of  its  formation  and  the  time  at  which  this 
work  is  passing  through  the  pxen  (Jane  1792),' 
the  following  penons,  now  dead,  were  mcmben 
of  it :— Mr.  Dunning  (afterwards-  Lotd  Adibor- 
ton),  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  Mr.  G«rriek,  Dr. 
Shipley  (Biriiop  of  St.  Asaph),  Ifr.  Veaey,  Mz. 
Thomas  Warton,  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  TIm 
present  members  are :  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Langton, 
Lord  Gharlemont,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Dr. 
Percy  (Bishop  of  Dromore),  Dn  Barnard 
(Bishop'  of  Killaloe),  Dr.  Marlay  (Bishop  of 
Clonfert),  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  George  Fordyoe,  Sir 
William  Scott,  Sir  Joseph  Banka^  Sir  Chariee 
Bunbury,  Mr.  Windham  of  Norfolk^  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Ikb-.  Gibbon,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr. 
Colman,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Joaef^ 
Warton,  Mr.  Blalone,  Lord  Oasory,  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Lucan^  Lord  Talmerston,  Lord 
Eliot,  Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Richard  Borkab 
junior,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  Dr.  Hinchliffe  (Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough), the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Dr.  Doaglas 
(Bishop  of  Salisbury),  and  the  writer  of 
account.' 

*  The  second  edition  is  here  spoken  ot— Malokil 
'  The  Literary  Club  has  since  been  dei«ived,  lif 
death,  of  Dr.  Hinchliffe  (Bishop  of  Peterborough),  Vr. 
Gibbon,  Sir  William  Jones,  Ifr.  Richard  Burke.  Mr. 
ColniAn,  Mr.  Boswell  (the  author  of  thfe  work^  the 
Marquis  of  Bath,  Dr.  Warren.  Mr.  Burke,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Farmer,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Earl  of  Lucaa,  Jamca 
Earl  of  Gharlemont,  Mr.  Bteevens,  Dr.  Warton,  Mr. 
Laugton,  Lord  Palmeniton,  Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Maiiaj 
(Bishop  of  Waterford).  Sir  WiUiam .  HamUton,  8ir 
Robert  Chambers,  Lord  Eliot,  Loni  Macartney,  Dr. 
Bamazd  (Bishop  of  Limerick),  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Hoialey 
(Bishop  of  8t  Asaph),  Dr.  Dopglas  (Bishop  of  Salis- 
bur>')>  *nd  Dr.  French  Lawrence.  Its  latest,  and  Its 
irreiKirable  loss,  was  that  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Wilttaa 
Windham,  the  delight  and  admiration  of  this  aoeMy, 
and  of  every  oUier  with  whom  heeverassociated.  OftlMi 
jienions  above  mentioned  some  were  chosen  memben  of 
it  sitcr  the  preceding  account  was  written.  Ithassiaea 
that  time  acquired  Hir  (^uuies  Blagden,  Mi^  lUnneH, 
the  Hon.  Frederick  North,  the  Right  Hon.  Oeoige  Can- 
ning. Mr.  Maisden.  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Frere.  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  Deaa  of 
WcMtminster,  Mr.  William  Lock,jun.,Mr.  GeoiteEllii, 
Loni  Miiito,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Qnat(MMlsr 
of  the  Rolls),  Sir  Geoige  Bteunton,  Bart,  Mn  Gbadea 
Wilkins,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Dranunoad, 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  M.D.,  Sir  Heniy  Engleflekl«  Bait., 
Heary  Lord  Holland,  John  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  M& 
Charles  Hatchctt,  Mr.  Charles  Vaughan,  Mr.  Humphrey 
Davy,  an<l  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bumey.  The  dub,  some  yean 
after  Mr.  IkiHwell's  death,  removed  (in  1799)  firoai 
Parsloe's  to  the  Thatched  House  in  St.  James's  Street, 
where  they  still  continue  to  meet 
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8ir  John  Hawldni'  represents  himself  as  a 
'jcento**  from  this  socde^;  and  assigns  as  the 
raason  of  his  '  witAilftivtn^  himself  from  it, 
tiiai  its  late  hours  iPere  inconsistent  with  his 
domcstie  aziangements.  In  this  he  is  not 
•eenrata ;  for  the  fact  was  that  he  one  evening 
attadnd  Mr.  Burke  in  so  rude  a  manner  that 
all  the  company  testified  their  diii)lea8ure,  and 
at  their  next  meeting  his  reception  was  such 
that  he  never  came  again.' 

He  is  eqnallj  inaocurate  with  respect  to  Mr. 

Garrick,  of  whom  he  says,  '  he  trusted  that  the 

least  intimation  of  a  desire  to  come  among  us 

would  procure  him  a  ready  admission ; '  hut  in 

this  he  was  mistaken.    Johnson  consulted  me 

npon  it,  and  when  I  could  find  no  objection  to 

reeeive  him,  aaelaimed,  '  He  will  disturb  us  by 

his  Vofloonexy  ;•'  and  afterwards  so  managed 

■atters  that  he  was  never  formally  proposed, 

tad  by  eonsequenoe  never  admitted.' 

In  jnstiee  both  to  Mr.  Qairick  and  Dr.  John- 
SMi,  I  think  it  necessary  to  rectify  this  mis- 
itaftemeiil  The  truth  is;  tiiat  not  very  long 
tftcr  the  institution  of  onr  club.  Sir  Joshua 
Ee  jBolds  was  speaking  of  it  to  Grarrick.  '  L  like 
HBMh/said  he  ;.'I  think  I  shaU  be  of  you.' 
^^ha  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  this  to  Dr.  John- 
soa,  he  was  much  displeased  with  the  actor's 
•meiit  *  B€ll  be  of  im,'  said  Johnson  ;  '  how 
<loMlMkBowthatwewillf>miii<him?  The  first 
dnke  ii  England  has  no  right  to  hold  such  lan- 
r^ie.*  However,  when  Garrick  was  regularly 
pcopoied some  time  afterwards,  Johnson,  though 
be  bid  taken  a  momentary  offence  at  his  arro- 
Pim,  vannly  and  kindly  Bup]x>rted  him,  and 
bevM  aeeordingly  elected,*  was  a  most  agree- 
^  Bcaiber,  and  ccmtinued  to  attend  our  meet- 
iap  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

te  Fioni '  has  also  given  a  similar  misrepre- 
scstUioQ  of  Johnson's  treatment  of  Garrick  in 
tUiptrtiealar,  as  if  he  had  used  these  coiitemp- 
t<«n  txpnaaions:  'If  Ganick  doa  apply,  I'll 
bhd-bali  him. — Surely  one  ought  to  sit  in  a 
■ocietjr  like  ours, 

"Usdbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player.  "^* 

I  im  happy  to  be  enabled  by  such  unqucstion- 
>Ut  siitbori^  as  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as 


Ac  tolsl  Dunber  of  those  who  have  been  members  of 
ttk  chib,  from  Its  fonndation  to  the  present  time 
j  (October  ISl^  is  seventj-sbc,  of  whom  flfty-flve  have 
'  tMs  asthofB.  Of  the  seventy-six  members  above 
,  MstlOMd,  forty-thres  ars  dead,  thirty-three  living.— 

I   JiALOdiL 

.     *  L^^/dUMM,  p.  425.— BoswiLX^ 

'  From  8ir  Joshua  Reynolda— Boswell.  The 
Kirigbt  hsvtag  ref^ised  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  reck- 
Ming  for  sapper,  beesnse  he  usually  ate  no  sujiper  at 
hooM.  JohasoB  observed,  *  Sir  John,  sir,  is  a  very 
•aduhAU  aaa.*— BuxiiKT. 
>  L^  ttfJcknmm,  p.  4tt.— Boswslu 

*  Mr.  Oarrlek  wss  elected  in  March  m&-MALO!nL 

*  IdCartfo  mmAfnm  Dr,  Jokntom,  voL  iL  p.  27a— 


well  as  from  my  own  knowledge,  to  vindicate  at 
once  the  heart  of  Johnson  and  the  social  merit 
of  Garrick. 

In  this  year,  except  what  he'  may  have  done 
in  revising  Shakspeare,  we  do  not  find  that  he 
laboured  much  in  literature.  He  wrote  a  review 
of  Grainger's  Sitgar  Cane^  a  poem  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  Ho  told  me  that  I>i\  Percy  wrote  the 
greatest  part  of  this  review;. but  I  imagine  he 
did  not  recollect  it  distinctly,  for  it  appears  to 
be  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  his  own.  He  also 
wrote  in  the  Critical  Beview  an  account  of  Gold- 
smith's excellent  poem,  The  Traveller, 

The  ease  and  independence  to  which  he  had 
at  last  attained  by  royal  munificence  increased 
his  natural  indolence.  In  his  Meditations  he 
thus  accuses  himself :  *  Good  Friday,  April  20, 
1764.  I  have  made  no  reformation :  I  have  lived 
totally  useless,  more  sensual  in  thought,  and 
more  addicted  to  wine  and  meat.'  And  next 
morning  he  thus  feelingly  complains :  *  My  in- 
dolence, since  my  last  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment, has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness,  and 
my  dissipation  sjiread  into  wilder  negligence. 
My  thoughts  have  been  clouded  with  sensuality ; 
and,  excei)t  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  year 
I  have  in  some  measure  forborne  excess  of 
strong  drinksj  my  apiHitites  have  predominated 
over  my  reason.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has 
overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has 
become  of  the  last  year,  and  perceive  that  in- 
cidents and  intelligence  pass  over  me  without 
leaving  any  impression.'  He  then  solemnly 
says,  'This  is^  not  the  life  to  which  heaven 
is  promised  ;>'  and  he  earnestly  resolves  an 
amendment. 

It  was  his  custom  to  observe  certain  days  with 
a  pious  abstraction :  viz.,  New  Year's  day,  the 
day  of  his  wife's  death,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Day,  and  his  own  birthday.  He  this  year  says : 
'  I  have  now  spent  fifty- five  years  in  resolving, 
having  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can 
remember  been  forming  schemes  of  abetter  life. 
I  have  done  nothing.  The  need  of  doing,  there- 
fore, is  pressing,  since  the  time  of  doing  is  short. 
O  Grod,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to  keep 
my  resolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen.' 
Such  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  such  a  fervent 
desire  of  improvement,  will  rarely  be  found. 
It  is  surely  not  decent  in  those  who  are  har- 
dened in  indifference  to  spiritual  improvement, 
to  treat  this  pious  anxiety  of  Johnson  with  con- 
tempt. 

About  this  time  he  Was  afflicted  with  a  very 
severe  return  of  the  hjrpochondriac  disorder, 
which  was  ever  lurking  about  him.  He  was 
so  ill  as,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  love 
of  cfimpany,  to  be  entirely  averse  to  society, 
the  most  fatal  symptom  of  that  malady.  Dr. 
Adams  told  me  that  as  an  old  friend  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  -visit  him,  and  that  he  found  him  in 
a  deplorable  state,  sighing,  groaning,  talking  to 
himself,  and  restlessly  walking  from  room  to 
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room.  He  tbcn  uied  thii  cmphxtical  cipTostioD 
of  the  mi«eiy  which  he  felt :  '  I  voul<I  consent 
to  hiTcn  Unibamgiutateilto  recover  my  apirits.' 
Talking  to  himeclE  vai,  iadoed,  one  of  bii 
ncgularitiei  ever  lince  I  knew  him.  I  wu  ctr- 
taJD  that  ba  wai  frequentlf  uttering  pioue 
ejacuUtioni ;  (orfragmcntiofthe  Lord'i  Fniyer 
ebeen  distinctly  overheard.'  His  friend  Mr. 
Thomai  Dairies,  of  whom  Churchill  uyt, 
■Tlul  Dorii  hath  a  wry  prelly  wife.'— 
when  Dr.  Johnion  muttered,  '  Lead  uj  not  into 
temptation,' — Uied,  with  waggiah  and  gallant 
humour,  to  wliiiper  Mrs.  Davics,  'Vuu,  my 
Jear,  arc  the  cause  of  tbii.' 

He  hadanutlier  particularity,  of  which  none 
o{  hi)  frienda  even  venturcil  to  aak  an  explana- 
tion. It  appeared  to  me  aomo  aui>eratitioua 
habit,  which  he  had  contracted  eavly,  and  from 
which  he  had  never  called  upou  hii  reason  to 
disentangle  him.  Tlii)  wa)  his  anxioui  care  to 
mt  or  in  at  a  door  or  passage,  by  a  Certain 
number  of  itcpi  from  a  certain  iioint,  or  at  least 
o  Bi  thit  either  hii  right  or  hi9  IcCt  foot  (I  am 
lOt  certain  which)  ahoutd  constantly  make  the 

the  dour  or  paaiage.  Thui  I  coujccturc  ;  for  I 
have,  upon  innumerable  oecaaions,  obievved  him 
■uddenl^  stop,  and  then  aeem  to  count  hisateps 
"  1  a  deep  eanieatness;  and  when  ho  had 
neglected  or  gone  wrong  in  this  sort  of  magical 
movement,  1  have  acen  him  go  hock  again,  put 
himstlf  in  a  proper  posture  to  begin  the  cere- 
mony, and  having  gone  tlirough  it,  break  Irum 
his  abstraction^  walk  briskljr  on,  and  join  hii 
panion.  A  itrange  instance  of  something  of 
this  nature,  even  when  on  horaeback,  liappened 
when  ho  was  in  the  Isle  of  Bfcye."  Sir  Jothua 
Keynulds  has  observed  him  to  go  a  good  way 
about,  mtlier  than  cross  a  ]>articular  alley  in 
Leicester  Fields  ;  but  this  Sir  Joshua  imputed  to 
hi)  having  hail  tome  diiagreeable  recollection 


crceiving  bi)  lips  in  ninlion,  anil  brarins  a  inii^ 
without  audiUc  articubtion,  tlut  ho  was  prajing  \ 
bat  tills  was  nni  alwajs  Ihc  case,  (or  I  wu  once,  per- 
hj]>*  uniKteeived  by  liim,  writing  at  a  tabU  so  unir 

■uiuv  liws  In  au  ode  oT  Horace  over  and  over  again. 


In  ode  u  hit  i 


of  his  appearunco  and  mvmer,  maf  not  W 
omitted,  it  ii  requisite  to  mention  that  vhila 
talking,  or  even  musing  aa  he  sat  in  his  chair, 
he  commonly  held  his  bead  to  one  side  totrards 
Ills  right  (boulder,  and  shook  it  in  a  tremulous 
manner,  moving  bis  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  rubbing  his  left  knee  in  tha  same 
direction,  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.     In  the 

with  hii  mouth ;  sometimes  as  if  ruminating, 
or  what  is  called  chewing  the  cud,  sometime* 
giving  a  half  whistle,  sometimes  making  his 
tongue  play  backwards  from  the  nmf  of  hii 
mouth,  as  if  chuckling  like  a  hen,  and  aonw- 
timcB  protruding  it  against  his  apper  gums  Id 
front,  as  if  pronouncing  qnickly  nnder  hit 
breath,  too,  loo,  too,  all  this  accompanied  soma- 
times  with  a  thoughtful  took,  but  more  fre- 
quently with  a  smila.  Generally,  when  be  had 
concluded  a  period  in  the  course  of  a  dispate, 
by  which  time  he  was  a  good  deal  eihauited  by 
violence  and  Tociferatiun.  he  used  to  blow  out 
hit  breath  like  a  whale.  This,  I  suppose,  was  a 
relief  to  bia  lungs ;  and  seemed  in  him  to  be  » 
contemptuous  mode  of  expression,  aa  if  ha  bad 
made  the  argumenta  ot  bis  opponent  Oj  like 
chall  before  the  wind. 

1  am  fully  aware  how  very  obvious  anoceaalDD 
t  here  give  for  the  ■neeriog  jocuLtrity  of  such 
as  have  no  relish  of  an  eiact  likencat ;  which  to 
render  complete,  he  who  draws  it  must  not 
disdain  the  slightest  strokes.  But  it  witlings 
should  be  inclined  to  attack  this  account,  let 
them  have  the  canilour  to  qaote  what  I  ban 
offered  in  my  defence. 

He  was  for  some  time  in  tha  summer  at 
Easton  Haudit,  North  am  ptoush  ire,  on  a  visit 
to  the  Bevercnd  Dr.  Percy,  now  Biabop  of 
Dromore.  'Wliatever  dissatisfaction  he  felt  at 
what  be  considered  as  a  slow  progress  in  intd' 
lectual  improvement,  we  find  that  hit  heart  wu 
lender,  and  his  affections  warm,  as  appean 
from  the  rollowing  very  kind  letter : — 

'to  JUSHl'A   KETNOLDS,   EW].,   IS  LttCtBtU 

•Jl  Ihe  Jtm.  JUr.  Percy"!,  atSaUnt 

ifaadit,   XorthamptontAirt  (frjr 

Catlt  AMg),  Avff.  19, 1761. 

'Dbar  Sir,~I  did  not  hear  of  your  aicIcMM 

till  I  heard  likewise  of  jonr  raeovcry,  and  theta- 

fure  escaped  that  p»rt  of  your  pain,  wliieh  every 


It  feel  b 


^rlifs.SJedit.p.tlt.- 


'  Having  had  no  particular  account  ot  jour 
disorder,  1  know  not  in  what  state  it  has  left 
you.  If  the  iimnsement  of  my  oompany  can  cz- 
hiUrate  tlie  Linguoi  of  a  skiw  recovery,  I  will 
not  delay  a  duy  to  come  to  you  ;  for  I  know  not 
how  I  can  so  pitcctually  promote  my  own  plitamu* 
as  by  pleasing  yon,  or  my  own  interests  as  by  pn- 
servingyou,  inwhom,  if  I  should  lose  you,  Ishould 

le  almost  tha  only  man  whom  1  eall  a  friand. 
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'Prajlet  me  haar  of  70a  from  yourself,  or 
from  dear  Hiae  Beynolds.^  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Madge. — ^I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
and  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 


Early  in  the  year  1765  he  paid  a  short  viut  to 

the  Uiiiversity  of  Cambridge  with  his  friend 

Mr.  Beauderk.    There  is  a  lively  picturesque 

aeconnt  of  his  behaviour  on  this  visit  in  the 

Qenilemafk*  Magazine  for  l^Iarch  1785,  being  an 

extract  of  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  John  Sharp. 

The  two  following  sentences  are  very  character- 

istical : — '  He  drank  his  large  potations  of  tea 

with  me,  interrupted  by  many  an  indignant 

eoatiadietion  and  many  a  noble  sentiment.' — 

*  Seveial  persons  got  into  his  company  the  last 

erening  at  Trinity,  where,  about  twelve,  he 

began  to  be  very  great,  stripped  poor   Mrs. 

Mscaulay  to  the  very  sldn,  then  gave  her  for 

bit  toast,  and  drank  her  in  two  bitmpers.' 

The  strictness  of  his  self-examination,  and 
■crapulous  Christian  humility,  appear  in  his 
pioQs  meditation  on  Easter-day  this  year : — 

'  I  purpose  hgtSn  to  partake  of  the  blessed 
iMTsment :  yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I 
Ittve  hitherto  resolved  at  this  annual  domme- 
Bontion  of  my  Saviour*s  death  to  regulate  my 
life  hj  his  laws,  I  am  almokt  afr&id  to  renew 
By  molutions.' 

The  concluding  words  are  very  remarkable, 
^  ihow  that  he  laboured  under  a  severe  de* 
Pfttfion  of  spirits  : — 

'Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  reformed  no 
^ habit:  my  time  has  been  unprofitably  spent, 
•B<i  Kems  as  a  dream  that  has  left  nothing 
behind.  ITjf  memory  groie^  am  fused,  and  I 
^>M>v  not  how  the  dajfi  pttt»  over  me.  Good  Lord, 
toerme!' 

Ko  nan  was  more  gratefully  sensible  of  any 
^nets  done  to  him  than  Johnson.  Tlicrc  is 
>  fittle  dreumstance  in  his  diary  this  year  which 
>^o^  him  in  a  very  amiable  light : — 

'•^oly  2. — I  paid  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas, 
*hich  he  had  formerly  lent  mo  in  my  necessity, 
u<l  for  which  Tetty  expressed  her  gratitude.* 

'July  &— I  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas 
aore.' 

Here  he  had  a  pleasing  opportunity  of  doing 
tte  ume  kindness  to  an  old  friend  which  he 
bad  f<inuerly  leceived  from  bim.  Indeed,  his 
blcrality  as  to  money  was  very  remarkable. 
Tb«  next  article  in  his  diary  is  :  *  July  ICth,  I 
recrived  so'enty-flve  pounds.  Lent  Mr.  Da  vies 
twenty-five.* 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  this  time  surprised 
Johnson  with  a  spontaneous  compliment  of  the 
l,iz\»tn  academical  honours,  By  creating  him 


I  '  fir  Joshua's  sister,  fbr  whom  Johnson  hsd  a  par^ 
tiniLtr  aJTcetioD,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  many  letters 
vliieh  I  hsTS  seen,  and  which  I  am  sorry  her  too  nice 
'Idiesey  will  art  peimtt  to  be  pubUshed.^BoswcLL. 


Doctor  of  Laws.    The  diploma,  which  is  in  my 
possession,  is  as  follows : — 

*  OMNIBUS  ad  quoa  pnssentes  litercB  per- 
venerint,  aalutem,  Noa  Pntpositus  et  Socii 
Seniores  Collcgii  sdcrosanctce  et  individuce  Trini- 
talis  Begince  Elizabethce  juxta  Dttblin,  testamur, 
Samueli  Johnson,  ArmiffcrOf  ob  egregiam  scrip- 
torum  elegantiam  et  tUilitatemy  gratiamconcessam 
fuisse  pro  gradu  Doctaratds  in  tUroque  Jure, 
octavo  die  Julii,  Anno  Domini  millesimo  septin- 
gentesimx)  sexagesimo-quinto.  In  cvjus  rei  testi- 
monium singulorum  manus  et  sigUlum  quo  in 
hisce  utimur  apposuimus ;  ricesimo  tertio  die 
Julii,  Anno  Domini  miUesimo  septingentesimo 
sexagesim  o-quinto. 

Fran.  Andrews,  Pra^ 

GCL.  Clement.  R.  Murray. 

Tho.  AVilson,  Rob*"*  Law. 

Tho.  Leland.  Mich.  Kearney.' 

This  unsolicited  mark  of  distinction,  conferred 
on  so  great  a  literary  character,  did  much 
honour  to  tho  judgment  and  liberal  spirit  of 
that  learned  body.  Johnson  acknowledged  the 
favour  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leland,  one  of  their 
number ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  it.* 

He  appears  this  year  to  have  been  seized  with 

a  temporary  fit  of  ambition,  for  ho  had  thoughts 

both  of  studying  law  and  of  engaging  in  politics. 

His  Prayer  before  the  Study  of  Law  is  truly 

admirable : — 

*S^t.  26,  1765. 

'  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  wisdom,  without 

whose  help  resolutions  are  vain,  without  whose 

blessings  study  is  ineffectual ;  enable  me,  if  it 

be  thy  will,  to  attain  such  knowledge  as  may 

qualify  me  to  direct  the  doubtful  and  instruct 

the  ignorant,  to  prevent  wrongs  and  terminate 

^  Since  the  publication  of  the  edition  in  1804,  a  copy 
of  this  letter  has  been  obligingly  communicated  to  me 
by  John  Leland,  Esq. ,  son  to  the  leuincd  hivtorian,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed : — 

'to  the  rev.  dr.  leland. 

'  Sir,— Among  the  names  subscribed  to  the  degree 
which  I  have  h.id  the  honour  of  receiving  (h)m  the 
University  of  Dubliii,  I  find  none  of  which  I  have  any 
personal  knowledge  but  those  of  Dr.  Andrews  and 
yourself- 

'  Men  can  be  estimnted  by  those  who  know  them  not, 
only  Ed  th<  y  are  re])reitcntcd  by  those  who  know  them  : 
and  therefore  1  flatter  niyBclf  that  I  owe  much  of  the 
])lea8uru  which  this  distinction  gives  me,  to  your  con- 
currence with  Dr.  Andrews  in  recommending  me  to 
the  learned  Society. 

'  Having  desired  the  Provost  to  return  my  general 
thanks  to  the  Univeraity,  I  beg  that  you,  sir,  will 
accept  my  i>articular  and  immediate  acknowledg- 
ments.—I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,  '  Sail  Johnsov. 

'  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  Oci.  17, 1705.' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  the  letter  which  John- 
son wrote  to  Dr.  Andrews  on  this  occasion.—  Malomi. 
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contontions ;  and  grant  that  I  may  use  that  know- 
ledge which  I  shall  attain,  to  -thy  glory  and  my 
own  salvation,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.   Amen.'* 

His  prayer  in-  tiie  view  of  becoming  a  poli- 
tician is  entitled,  ^  Engaging' in  politics  tcith 
H n/  no  doubt  his  friend  the  Right  Honour- 
able William  Gerard  Hamilton,  for  whom,  dur- 
ing a  long  acquaintance,  he  had  a  great  esteem, 
and  to  whose  con  venations  he  once  paid  this 
high  compliment :  *  1=  am  very  unwilling  to  be 
left  a]one,  sir,  and  therefore  I  go  with  my 
company  down  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  in  some 
hope  that  they  may  perhaps  return  again :  I 
go  with  you,  sir,  as  far  as  the  street  door.'  In 
what  particular  department  he  intended  to 
engage  '  does  not  appear,  nor  can  Air.  Hamilton 
explain.     His  prayer  is  in  general  terms  : — 

'  Enlighten  my  understanding  with  knowledge 
of  right,  and  govern  my  will  by  thy  laws,  that 
no  deceit  may  mislead  me,  nor  temptation  cor- 
rupt me ;  that  I  may  always  endeavour  to  do 
goo<l  and  hinder  eviL" 

There  it  nothing  upon  the  subjeot  inbk  diary. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

1765-176d. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  Johnson's  being 
introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Thrale,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  SouthwaVk. 
Foreigners  are  not  a  little  amazed  when  they 
hear  of  brewers,  distillers,  and  men  in  similar 
departments  of  trade,  held  forth  as  persons  of 
considerable  consequence.  In  this  great  com- 
mercial country,  it  is  natural  that  a  situation 
which  produces  much  wealth  should  be  con- 
sidered as  very  respectable ;  and  no  doubt 
honest  industry  is  entitled  to  esteem.  But 
perhaps  the  too  rajud  advances  of  men  of  low 
extraction  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  thai  dis- 
tinction by  birth  and  gentility  which  has  ever 
been  found  beneficial  to  the  grand  scheme  of 
subordination.  Johnson  used  to  give  this  ac- 
count of  the  rise  of  Mr.  Thrale's  father :  *  He 
worked  at  six  shillings  a  week  for  twenty  years 

1  Pmycrt  and  Meditationa,  p.  M.— BobWELL. 

*  In  the  preface  to  a  late  collection  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton'm  pieces,  it  has  been  observed  that  our  author  was, 
by  the  g(>nerality  of  Johnson's  woiiIh,  '  led  to  suppose 
that  he  was  seixed  with  a  temporary  fit  of  ambition, 
nnd  that  hence  he  was  induced  to  apply  bis  thoughts 
t()  law  and  politics.  But  Mr.  Boswell  was  certainly 
mistaken  in  this  respect;  and  these  words  merely 
allude  to  Johnson's  having  at  that  time  entered  into 
Kome  engagement  with  Mr.  Hamilton  occasionally  to 
niminh  him  with  his  sentiments  on  the  great  iwlitka] 
t"iMC8  which  should  be  considered  in  Parliament'  In 
cim<»««iuence  of  this  engagement,  Johnson,  in  Novem- 
ber 17M,  wrote  a  ver>'  valuable  tract,  entitled  Con- 
fidemliotu  on  Com,  which  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to 
tlie  works  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  published  by  T.  Payne  in 
180S.— Mauixc 

*  Praycn  and  UtditationM,  p.  07.— BotwiLl* 


in  the  great  brewery  which  afterwards 
his  own.  The  proprietor  of  it ' '  had  an  only 
daughter,  who  'was  married  to  a  nobleman.  It 
was  not  fit  that  a  peer  should  continue  the  Imsi- 
ness.  On  the  old  man's  death,  therefore,  the 
brewery  was  to  be  sold.  To  fin^  a  purchaser  for 
so  large  a  proi)erty  was  a  diffieult  matter ;  and 
after  some  time,  it  was  suggested  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  treat  with  Thrale,  a  sensible, 
active,  honest  man,  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  house,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  to  bin  for 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  security  being  taken 
upon  the  property.  This  was  accordingly 
aettled.  In  eleven  years  Thralo  paid  the  pur- 
chase-money. He  acquired  a  lai^ge  fortnne, 
and  lived  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
South wark.'  But  what  was  most  remarkable 
was  the  liberality  with  which  ho  ufced  his  riehea. 
He  gave  his  son  and  daughters  the  best  edu- 
cation; The  esteem  which  his  good  conduct 
procured  him  from  the  nobleman  who  had 
married  his  master's  daughter  made  him  be 
treated  with  much  attention ;  and  hit  son,  both 
at  school  and  at  the  Univeruty  of  Oxford, 
associated  with  young  men  of  the  first-  rank. 
His  allowance  from  his  father  after  he  left 
college  was  splendid  ;  net  less  than  a  thonaand 
a  year.  This,  in  a  man  who  had  risen  as  old 
Thrale  did,  was  a  very  extraordinary  inatanoe 
of  generosity.  He  used  to  say  :  "  If  this  young 
dog  does  not  find  so  much  after  I  am  gone  as 
he  expects,  let  him  remember  that  he  has  had  a 
great  deal  in  my  own  time." ' 

The  Bon^  though  in  af&vent  eireumstancea, 
had  good  sense  enough  to  carry  on  his  fathers 
trade,  which  was  of  such  extent  that  I  remember 
he  once  told  mo  he  would  not  quit  it  for  an 
aimuity  of  ten  thousand  a  year :  '  Not,*  said 
he,  *  that  I  get  ten  thousand  a  year  by  it,  bat  it 
is  an  estate  to  a  family.'  Having  left  danghtcn 
only,  the  property  was  sold  for  the  immense 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  tUrty-five  thousand 
pounds, — a  magnificent  proof  of  what  may  be 
done  by  fair  trade  in  a  long  period  of  timo. 


>  The  pxedeceasoi  of  old  Thrale  was  Edssuad  Hatev, 
Ebq. ;  the  LoUeHiSn  who  n>arrled  hit  daughter  wss 
Loid  Cohham.  gieat-uuclc  of  the  Marquis  of  Burkiag- 
ham.  But  I  Ulieire  Dr.  Jolmvou  was  n.liUken  la 
assigning  so  very  low  au  ciigia  to  Mr.  TLi&le.  TIm 
Clerk  of  St  Albau's,  a  very  aged  man,  told  lie  that  Im 
(the  elder  Thrale)  married  a  sitter  of  Mr.  Halsey.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  the  family  of  Thiala  was  of 
some  consideration  in  that  town :  in  the  abbey  cbtuch 
is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Joha 
Thrale,  late  of  London,  merchant,  who  died  in  17M, 
aged  fifty-four ;  Margaiet,  bis  wife,  and  three  of  their 
children  who  died  young,  between  the  years  1076  and 
1690  The  arms  upon  this  monument  are,  paly  of 
eight,  gules  and  or,  Impaling,  ermine,  on  a  chi^  in- 
dented vert,  three  wolves'  (or  gryphons)  heads,  or, 
couped  at  the  neck  t— Ciest  on  a  ducal  coronet,  a  ties, 
vert— Blakswat. 

s  In  1733  he  served  the  oliee  of  High  Sbetiff  te 
Sorrey ;  atfd  died  April  9>  l75aL— A.  CwsiMiaa. 
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There  inajr  be-  icne  who  think  that  a  new 
■jntem  of  gentility  might  be  established  upon 
principles  totally  different   from   what   have 
hitherto  prefniled.    Our  present  heraldry,  it 
may  be  nid,  it  raited  to  the  barbarous  times  in 
which  it  had  its  origin.    It  is  chiefly  founded 
njKin  feroeions  merit,  upon  military  excellence. 
Why  in  civilised  times,  we  may  be  asked,  should 
there  not  be  rank  and  honours  upon  principles 
which,  independent  of  long  custom,  are  certainly 
not  le«  worthy,  and  which,  when  once  allowed 
to  be  connected  with  elevation  and  precedency, 
would  obtain,  the  same  dignity  in  our  imagina- 
tion?   Why  should  not  the   knowledge,    the 
BkQl,  the  expertness,  the  assiduity,   and  the 
spirited  hasards  of  trade  and  commerce,  when 
crowned  with  success,  be  entitled  to  give  those 
flattering  distinctions  by  which  mankind  are  so 
I  UBiTemUy  captivated  ? 

I  Sack  are  the  specious  but  false  arguments  for 
a  proposition  which  always  will  find  numerous 
silvoestes  in  a  nation  where  men  are  every  day 
ilkrting  up  from  obscurity  to  wealth.  To 
refute  them  is  needless.  Tlie  general  senso  of 
■unkind  eries  out,  with  irresistible  force,  '  IJn 
9i»iilkointae  ttt  toujourt  gcntUhomme.* 

Ur.  Tbrale  had  married  Miss  Hestber  Lynch 
Stlubary,  of  good  Welsh  extraction,  a  lady  of 
liv«lj  talents  improved  by  education.  That 
Johorai^s  intnxluction  into  BIr.  Thrale*s  family, 
vUch  eontributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of 
Iwlife,  was  owing  to  her  desire  for  his  conversa- 
tMo,  ii  a  very  probable  and  the  general  supposi- 
tim ;  Vat  it  is  not  the  truth.  Mr.  Murphy, 
vbo  wu  intimate  with  Mr.  Thrale,  having 
■pokcB  veiy^ highly  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was 
R^uettsd  to  make  them  acquainted.  This 
bring  mentioned  to  Johnson,  he  accepted  of  an 
ttvitstion  to  dinner  at  Thrale's,  and  was  so 
'Bdi  pleased  with  his  reception,  both  by  Mr. 
u4  Mn.  Thrale,  and  they  so  much  pleased 
with  lum,  that  his  invitations  to  their  house 
*ns  more  and  more  frequent,  till  at  last  he 
bcwne  one  of  the  family,  and  an  apartment 
^iCHVropriated  to  him,  both  in  their  house  at 
^*vtlnrark  and  in  their  villa  at  Streatham. 

Jokaion  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for  Mr. 

^Me,  as  a  man  of  excellent  principles,  a  good 

"dMhr,  wen  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound  under- 

■ittdJBg;  and  of  manners  such  as  presented  the 

I  cbtrscieroC  a  plain  independent  English  squire. 

As  this  family  will  frequently  be  mentioned  in 

tiK  eourse  of  the  following  pages,  and  as  a  false 

I  BotioB  has  prevailed  that  BIr. Thrale  was  inferior, 

sad  in  some  degree  insignificant,  compared  with 

Mn.  Thrale,  it  may  bo  proper  to  give  a  true 

itste  of  the  ease,  from  the  authority  of  Johnson 

himself  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  know  no  man,'  said  he, '  who  is  more  master 
of  kis  wife  and  family  than  Thrale.  If  he  but 
ht^ds  np  n  iaffnTt  1m  ^  obeyed.  It  is  a  great 
aiistake  to  sapposetbat  she  is  above  him  in 
attainments.    She  is  more  flippant,  but 


I 


he  has  ten  times  her  learning  :  he  is  *  regular 
scholar ;  but  her  learning  is  that  of  a  schoolboy 
in  one  of  the  lower  forms.'  My  readen  may 
naturally  wish  for  some  representation  of  the 
figures  of  this  couple.  BIr.  Thrale  was  tall, 
well-proportioned,  and  stately.  As  for  Madam^ 
or  mp  Mistress f  by  which  epithets  Johnson  used 
to  mention  Mrs.  Thrale,  she  was  short,  plump, 
and  brisk.  She  has  herself  given  us  a  lively 
view  of  the  idea  which  Johnson  had  of  her 
person  on  her  appearing  before  him  in  a  dark- 
coloured  gown :  '  You  little  creatures  should 
never  wear  those  sort  of  clothes,  however ;  they 
are  unsuitable  in  every  way.  What  I  have  not 
all  insects. gay  colours  ?  *^  Mr.  Thrale  gave  his 
wife  a  liberal  indulgence,  both  in  the  choice  of 
their  company,  and  in  the  mode  of  entertaining 
them.  He  understood  and  valued  Johnson, 
without  remission,  from  their  first  acquaintance 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Thrale  was.  en- 
chanted with  Johnson's  conversation  for  its 
own  sake,  and  had  also  a  very  allowable  vanity 
in  appearing  to  be  honoured  with  the  attention 
of  so  celebrated  a  man. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  Johnson 
than  this  connection.  He  had  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life ;  his 
melancholy  was  diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits 
lessened,  by  association  with  an  agreeable  and 
well-ordered  family.  He  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect,  and  even  affection.  The  viva- 
city of  Mrs.  Thrale's  literary  talk  roused  him 
to  cheerfulness  and  exertion,  even  when  they 
were  alone.  But  this  was  not  often  the  case  ; 
for  he  found  here  a  constant  succession  of  what 
gave  him  the  highest  enjoyment :  the  society 
of  the  learned,  the  witty,  and  eminent  in  every 
way,  who  were  assembled  in  numerous  com- 
panies, called  forth  his  wonderful  powers,  and 
gratified  him  with  admiration,  to  which  no  man 
could  be  insensible. 

In  the  October  of  this  year  he  at  length  gave 
to  the  world  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which, 
if  it  had  no  other  merit  but  that  of  producing 
his  Preface,  in  which  the  excellences  and  defects 
of  that  immortal  bard  are  displayed  with  a 
masterly  hand,  the  nation  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  complain.  A  blind,  indiscriminate 
admiration  of  Shakspeare  had  exposed  the 
British  nation  to  the  ridicule  of  foreigners. 
Johnson,  by  candidly  admitting  the  faidts  of 
his  poet,  had  the  more  credit  in  bestowing  on 
him  deserved  and  indisputable  i>rAi8e;  and 
doubtless  none  of  all  his  iMinegyrists  have  done 
him  half  so  much  honour.  Their  praise  was 
like  that  of  a  coimsel  upon  his  own  side  of  the 
cause  ;  Johnson's  was  like  the  grave,  well-con- 
sidered, and  impartial  opinion  of  the  judge, 
which  falls  from  his  lips  with  weight,  and  is 
received  with  reverence.  What  he  did  as  a  com- 
mentator has  no  small  share  of  merit,  though 

1  II rs,  Pioxzi'i  Anecdotts,  p.  279.— Bosweu* 
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his  researches  were  not  so  ample,  and  his  investi- 
gations so  acute,  as  they  might  have  been ;  which 
we  now  certainly  know  from  the  labours  of 
other  able  and  ingenions  critics  who  have  fol- 
lowed him.  He  has  enriched  his  edition  with  a 
concise  account  of  each  play,  and  of  its  cha- 
racteristic excellence.  Many  of  his  notes  have 
illustrated  obscurities  in  the  text,  and  placed 
passages  eminent  for  beauty  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous light ;  and  he  has,  in  general,  exhibited 
such  a  mode  of  annotation  as  may  be  beneficial 
to  all  subsequent  editors. 

His  Shaktptavt  was  virulently  attacked  by 
Mr.  William  Kenriok,  who  obtained  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  a  Scotch  University^  and  wrote 
for  the  booksellers  in  a  great  variety  of  branohesi 
Though  he  certainly  was  not  without  consider- 
able merit,  he  wrote  with  so  little-  regard  to 
decency,  and  principles,  and  decorum,  and  in 
so  hasty  a  manner,  that  hi^  reputation  was 
neither  extensive  nor  lasting.  I  remember  one 
evening,  when  some  of  his  works  were  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Goldsmith  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
them ;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  '  Sir, 
he  is  one  of  the  many  who  hAve  made  them- 
selves puMic  without  making  themselves  knovnC 

A  young  student  of  Oxford,  of  the  name  of 
Barclay,  wrote  an  answer  to  Kenrick*s  review 
of  Johnson*s  Sfiakspeare,  Johnson  was  at  first 
angry  that  Kenrick*s  attack  should  have  the 
credit  of  an  answer ;  but  afterwards,  consider- 
ing the  young  man*s  good  intention,  he  kindly 
noticed  him,  and  probably  would  have  done 
more  had  not  the  young  man  died. 

In  his  Preface  to  Shakipeart,  Johnson  treated 
Voltaire  very  contemptuously,  observing,  upon 
some  of  his  remarks, '  These  are  the  petty  cavils 
of  petty  minds.'  Voltaire,  in  revenge,  made 
an  attack  upon  Johnson  in  one  of  his  numerous 
literary  sallies,  which  I  remembex  to  have  read ; 
but  there  being  no  general  index  to  hia  volumi- 
nous works,  have  searched  in  vain,  and  there- 
fore cannot  quote  it. 

Voltaire  was  an  antagonist  with  whom  I 
thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain  to  contend. 
I  pressed  him  to  ansfrer.  He  said  kfi  perhaps 
might ;  but  he  never  did. 

Mr.  Bumey  having  occasion  to  write  to  John- 
son for  some  receipts  for  subscriptions  to  his 
Shatspeart,  which  Johnson  had  omitted  to  de- 
liver when  the  money  was  paid,  he  availed  him- 
self of  that  opportunity  of  thanking  Johnson 
for  the  great  pleasure  which  he  had  received 
from  the  perusal  of  his  Preface  to  Sfiaktpeare, 
which,  although  it  excited  much  clamour  against 
him  at  first,  is  now  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  excellent  of  his  writings.  To  this  letter 
Johnson  returned  the  following  answer : — 

'  TO  CHARLES  BURNKT,  ESQ.,  IN  POLAND  STREET. 

'  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  your  kindness  to  me 
has  brought  upon  you  so  much  trouble,  though 
you  have  taken  care  to  abate  that  sorrow  by 


the  pleasure  which  I  receive  from  your  t 
tion.  I  defend  my  criticism  in  the  samf 
with  you.  We  must  confess  the  fault 
favourite  to  gain  credit  to  our  praise  o( 
cellences.  He  that  claims,  either  in  h: 
for  another,  the  honpurs  of  perfection,  wi 
injure  the  reputation  which  he  designs ' 

*  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliment 
family. -rl  am,  sir,  your  iQOBt  obliged  s 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Jofi 

*  Oct  1,6, 1765.» 

From  one  of  his  journals  I  transcrib 
follows :— ^ 

*  At  church,  Oct.~65i 

'  To  avoid  all  singularity.    BowtvetUx 

*  To  come  in  before  service,  and  com 
mind  by  meditation,  or  by  reading  some 
of  Scripture.     TeUy, 

*  If  I  can  hear  the  sermon,  to  attend  i 
attention  be  more  troublesome  than  use 

'  To  consider  the  act  of  prayer  as  a  n 
myself  upon  Qod,  and  a  resignation  of 
his  holy  hand.** 

In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seem  that  E 
son  was  so  busily  employed  with  his  e< 
ShaJapeare  as  to  have  had  little  leisure 
other  literary  exertion,  or  indeed  even  f oi 
correspondence^  He  did  not  favour  m( 
single  letter  for  n)ore  than  two  yeani,  U 
it  will  appear  that  he  afterwards  apolog 

He  was,  however,  at  all  times  readj 
assistance  to  his  friends  and  others  in 
their  works,  and  in  writing  for  them,  oi 
improving  their  Dedications.  In  that 
species  of  composition  no  man  excel 
Johnson.  Though  the  loftiness  of  h 
prevented  him  fh>m  ever  dedicating 
own  person,  he  wrote  a  very  great  nu 
Dedications  for  others.  Some  of  tb< 
persons  who  were  favoured  with  them 
willing  should  be  mentioned,  from  a  too 
apprehension,  as  I  think,  ^at  they  n 
suspected  of  having  received  larger  asc 
and  some,  after  all  the  diligence  I  h 
stowed,  have  escaped  my  inquiries.  He 
a  great  many  years  ago,  'he  believed 
dedicated  to  all  the  Royal  Family  roum 
it  was  indifferent  to  him  what  was  the 
of  the  work  dedicated,  provided  it  were  ii 
He  once  dedicated  some  music  for  the 
flute  to  Edward  Duke  of  York.  In 
Dedications  for  others,  he  considtted  hi 
by  no  means  speaking  his  own  sentimen 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence, 
omitted  to  write  to  him  when  I  had  s 
worthy  of  communicating.  I  general 
copies  of  my  letters  to  him,  that  I  m^ 
a  full  view  of  our  correspondence,  and  i 
at  a  loss  to  understand  any  reference 

1  Ue  was  probably  proposing  to  himself  tl 
of  this  excellent  person,  who  for  his  pleljr  wi 
tht  Smvfhie  I>oc<or.-->BctwxLi» 
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Itttem    He  kepi  the  greater  part  of  mine  very 

cuefoDy;   and  a  short  time  before  his  death 

was  attentive  enough  to  leal  them  up  in  bundles, 

and  order  them  to  be  delivered  to  me,  which 

was  aoeoirdingly  done.    Amongst  them  I  found 

one,  of  which  I  had  not  made  a  copy,  and  which 

I  own  I  read  with  pleasure  at  the  distance  of 

almost  twenty  years.    It  is  dated  November 

1765,  at  the  palace  of  Pascal  Paoli  in  Corte, 

the  a^tal  of  Corsica,  and  is  full  of  generous 

enthnriasPL    After  giving  |k  sketch  of  what  I 

had  seen  and  heard  in  that  island,  it  proceeded 

thus :    '  I  dare  to  call  this  a  spirited  tour.    I 

daie  to  challenge  your  approbation.* 

This  letter  produced  the  following  answer, 
which  I  found  on  my  arrival  at  Paris  :— 

*A  M.  M.  BOflWILL,  CHEZ  MR.  WATERS, 
BAVQUISB,  A  PABIS. 

*  Johvbon's  CouftT,  Fleet  Street, 
January  14, 1766. 

'  DlAB  So, — Apologies  are  seldom  of  any  use. 
We  will  delay  till  your  arrival  the  reasons,  good 
or  bsd,  which  have  made  me  such  a  sparing  and 
Qgrtteful  correspondent,  Be  assured,  for  the 
praent,  that  nothing  has  lessened  either  the 
wteqn  or  love  with  which  I  dismissed  you  at 
Hwibh.  Both  have  been  increased  by  all  that 
I  bare  been  told  of  you  by  yourself  or  others ; 
■id  when  you  return,  you  will  return  to  an  un- 
altered, and  I  hope,  unalterable  friend. 

'All  that  yon  have  to  fear  from  me  is  the 
^'ttitioa  of  disappointing  me.  No  man  loves 
to  fdutrate  etxpectationa  which  have  been 
fonaed  in  his  favour ;  and  the  pleasure  which  I 
pnttias  myself  from  your  journals  and  remarks 
iiia  great,  thai  perhaps  no  degree  of  attention 
vdieeemment  will  be  suflBoient  to  afford  it. 

'Gons  home,  however,  and  take  your  chance. 
I  keg  to  see  you  and  to  hear  you,  and  hope 
tkat  we  shall  not  be  so  long  separated  again. 
tei  bome,  and  expect  such  welcome  as  is 
die  to  him  whom  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity  has 
^  vfaera  perfaapa  no  native  of  this  country 
*>o  Wis  bef oi«. 

'Ibave  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can  deserve 
Tn  notice ;  nor  would  I  willingly  lessen  the 
Pkiiare  that  any  novelty  may  give  you  at  your 
xttuiL  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
I  ^  saong  us  a  mind  which  has  been  so  long 
;  farted  with  rariety.  But  let  us  try  what 
;  ooteen  and  kindness  can  effect. 

'As  yovr  father's  liberality  has  indulged  you 
,'  vitb  10  hmg  a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
think  his  sickness,  or  even  his  desire  to  see  you, 
ft  wflhrient  reason  for  hastening  your  return. 
The  longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  think,  the 
h%her  value  we  learn  to  put  on  the  friend- 
ship and  tenderness  of  parents  and  of  friends. 
Fsrente  we  can  have  but  once ;  and  he  promiees 
Umself  too  mneh,  who  enters  life  with  the  ex- 
psctatioB  of  finding  many  friends.    Upon  some 
aotm^  I  hope  that  joa  wlU  be  here  soon ;  and 


am  willing  to  think  that  it  will  be  an  induce- 
ment to  your  return,  that  it  is  sincerely  desired 
by,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

'Sau.  Johnson.* 

I  returned  to  London  in  February,  and  found 
Dr.  Johnson  in  a  good  house  in  Johnson^s  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  in  which  he  had  accommodated 
Miss  'Williams  with  an  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  while  Mr.  Levett  occupied  his  post  in  the 
garret ;  his  faithful  Francis  was  still  attending 
upon  him.  He  received  me  with  much  kind- 
ness. The  fragments  of  our  first  conversation 
which  I  have  preserved  are  these  :  I  told  him 
that  Voltaire,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  had 
distinguished  Pope  and  Dryden  thus :  *  Pope 
drives  a  handsome  chariot,  with  a  couple  of 
neat  trim  nags  ;  Dryden  a  coach,  and  six  stately 
horses.'  Johnson:  '"NVliy,  air,  the  truth  is, 
they  both  drive  coaches  and  six ;  but  Dryden*s 
horses  are  either  galloping  or  stumbling :  Pope's 
go  at  a  steady  even  trot.'  >  He  said  of  Gold- 
smith's TraveUer,  whiph  had  been  published  in 
my  absence,  '  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a  poem 
since  Pope's  time.' 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with  authentic 
precision,  what  has  long  floated  in  public  report 
as  to  Johnson's  being  himself  the  author  of  a 
considerable  part  of  that  poem.  Much,  no  doubt, 
both  of  the  sentiments  and  expression  were  de- 
rived from  conversation  with  him  ;  and  it  was 
certainly  submitted  to  his  friendly  revision: 
but  in  the  year  1783,  he  at  my  request  marked 
with  a  pencil  the  lines  which  he  had  furnished, 
which  are  only  line  420th : 

'  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go ; ' 
and  the  concluding  ten  lines,  except  the  last 
couplet  but  one,  which  I  distinguish  by  the 
Italic  character : 

'  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure  I 
8tlll  to  ourselves  in  every  plac«  consigu'd. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  Joy : 
Tht  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  croum,  and  Damien's  bed  o/stedt 
To  men  remote  ft-om  power,  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own.* 

He  added, '  These  are  all  of  which  I  can  be  sure.' 
They  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole, 
which  consists  of  four  hundred  and  thirty -eight 
verses.  Goldsmith,  in  the  couplet  which  he 
inserted,  mentions  Luke  as  a  person  well  known, 
and  superficial  readers  have  passed  it  over  quite 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gray  has  employed  some- 
what the  same  image  to  characterize  Dryden.  He, 
indeed,  furnishes  his  car  with  but  two  horses;  but 
they  are  of '  ethereal  race : ' 

'  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  courses  of  ethereal  race. 
With  necks  in  thunder  cloth 'd  and  long-resonnding 
pace.'— Odi  on  the  Prognm  q^i'oMy.— Boswxll. 
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smoothly;  while  those  of  more  attention  have 
been  as  much  perplexed  by  Lvkt  as  by  Lpdiat 
in  The  Vanitp  of  Human  Wishes.  The  truth  is, 
that  Goldsmith  himself  was  in  ft  mistake.  In 
the  '  RcMpuUica  Hungarica '  there  is  an  account 
of  a  desperate  rebellion  in  the  year  1514,  headed 
by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Zeck,  George 
and  Luke.  When  it  was  quelled,  George,  not 
Jjuke,  was  punished  by  his  head  being  encircled 
with  a  red-hot  iron  crown :  *  Corond  candcscente 
f erred  coronatur.*  Tlie  same  severity  of  torture 
was  exercised  on  the  Earl  of  At  hoi,  one  of  the 
murderers  of  King  James  L  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Johnson  at  the  same  time  favoured  me 
by  marking  the  lines  which  he  furnished  to 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  which  are  only 
the  last  four : 

'  That  trade's  proud  empire  bastes  to  swift  decay. 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away ; 
Wtiile  self-dopcndcnt  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resiiii  the  billows  and  the  bky.' 

Talking  of  education,  'People  have  now-a- 
days,*  said  he,  'got  a  strange  opinion  that 
everything  should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now 
I  cannot  sec  that  lectures  can  do  so  much  good  as 
reading  the  books  from  which  the  lectures  are 
taken.  I  know  nothing  that  can  be  best  taught 
by  lectures,  except  where  experiments  are  to  be 
shown.  You  may  teach  chyraistry  by  lectures : 
you  may  teach  making  of  shoes  by  lectures ! ' 

At  night  I  supped  with  him  at  the  Blitre 
tavern,  that  we  might  renew  our  social  intimacy 
at  the  original  place  of  meeting.  But  there  was 
now  a  considerable  difference  in  his  way  of 
living.  Having  had  an  illness,  in  which  he  was 
advised  to  leave  off  wine,  he  had  from  that 
period  continued  to  abstain  from  it,  and  drink 
only  water  or  lemonade. 

I  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  his,  whom 
I  had  met  with  abroad,  was  so  wretchedly  per- 
verted to  infidelity  that  he  treated  the  hopes  of 
immortality  with  brutal  levity;  and  said,  'As 
man  dies  like  a  dog,  let  him  lie  like  a  dog.' 
Johnson  :  '  //  he  dies  like  a  dog,  let  him  lie  like 
a  dog.*  I  added  that  this  man  said  to  me,  *  I 
halo  mankind,  for  I  think  myself  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  and  I  know  how  bad  I  am.'  John- 
BON  :  '  Sir,  he  must  be  very  singular  in  his 
opinion,  if  he  tlunks  himself  one  of  the  best  of 
men,  for  none  of  his  friends  think  him  so.'— He 
said,  *  No  honest  man  could  be  a  Deist,  for  no 
man  could  be  so  after  a  fair  examination  of  the 
proofs  of  Christianity. '  I  named  Hume.  JoUN- 
80N :  '  No,  sir ;  Hume  owned  to  a  clergjrmxui  in 
I  the  bishopric  of  Durham  that  he  had  never  read 
the  New  Testament  with  attention.* — I  men- 
tioned Hume's  notion,  that  all  who  are  happy 
are  equally  happy ;  a  little  Miss  with  a  new 
goMm  at  a  dancing -school  ball,  a  general  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  an  orator  after 
having  made  an  eloquent  sjioech  in  a  great 
i  aMsembly.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  that  all  who  are 
.    luppy  are  equally  happy,  is  not  irvut.    A  peasant 
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and  a  philosopher  may  be  equally  taii^JUd,  bat 
not  equally  happy.  Happiness  consista  in  the 
multiplicity  of  agreeable  oonaeioaBneBa.  A 
peasant  has  not  capacity  for  having  equal  hftppi- 
ness  with  a  philosopher.*  I  remember  this  very 
question  very  happily  illustrated  in  opposition 
to  Hume,  by  the  Rev.  BIr.  Robert  Brown,  at 
Utrecht.  'A  small  drinking-glaas  and  a  large 
one,'  said  he,  'may  be  equally  full.;  but  the 
large  one  holds  more  than  the  smalL* 

Dr.  John3on  was  very  land  this  evening,  and 
said  to  me, '  You  have  now  lived  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  you  have  employed  them  welL'  'Alas, 
sir,'  said  I,  'I  fear  not.  Do  I  know  Ustoiy? 
Do  I  know  mathematics?  Do  I  knoiw  law?* 
Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  though  yon  may  know 
no  science  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  teaeh  it,  and 
no  profession  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  follow  it, 
your  general  mass  of  knowledge  of  booka  and 
men  rendess  you  very  capable  to  make  yourself 
master  of  any  science,  or  fit  yoonelf  for  any 
profession.'  I  mentioned  that  a  gay  friend  had 
advised  mo  against  being  a  lawyer,  because  I 
should  be  excelled  by  plodding  blockheads. 
Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  in  the  formulaiy  and 
statutory  part  of  law,  a  plodding  blockhead  may 
excel ;  but  in  the  ingenious  and  rational  part  of 
it  a  plodding  blockhead  can  never  exoeL* 

I  talked  of  the  mode  adopted  by  tome  to  liso 
in  the  world,  by  courting  great  men,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  submitted  to  it.  JoHV- 
80N :  '  Why,  sir,  I  never  was  near  enough  to 
great  men  to  court  them.  Youmaybepmdeatly 
attached  to  great  men,  and  yet  indeipendent 
You  are  not  to  do  what  you  think  wxoQg ;  ami, 
sir,  you  are  to  calculate,  and  not  to  pay  too  dear 
for  what  you  get.  You  must  not  give  a  ihilliiig'i 
worth  of  court  for  sixpence  worth  of  good.  Bat 
if  you  can  get  a  shilling's  worth  of  good  for 
sixi)cnce  worth  of  court,  yon  are  a  fool  if  job 
do  not  pay  court' 

He  said,  '  If  convents  should  be  aDowed  al 
all,  they  should  only  be  retreats  for  penoM 
unable  to  serve  the  public,  or  who  have  served  it 
It  is  our  first  duty  to  serve  society ;  and  after  ws 
have  done  that,  we  may  attend  wholly  to  the  sd- 
vation  of  our  own  souls.  A  youthfnl  paMiflnfbr 
abstracted  devotion  should  not  be  eneom^&L* 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  seeond  sight,  and. 
other  mysterious  manifestations ;  the  fUttmeot 
of  which,  I  suggested,  might  happen  by  ohanee. 
Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir,  but  they  have  Ju^ppeneA 
so  often,  that  mankind  have  agreed  to  think 
them  not  fortuitous.' 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  vUl  I  hi4 
seen  in  Corsica,  and  of  my  intention  to  pnUisli 
an  account  of  it.  He  encouraged  me  by  myiif* 
'  You  cannot  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  snbjeeij 
but  all  that  yon  tell  ua  will  be  new  to  «•> 
Give  us  as  many  aneodotes  aa  yon  can.* 

Our  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  was  on  flatsr* 
day  the  15th  of  February,  when  I  preeentod  It 
him  my  old  and  moit  intimate  Uandt  tiM  Btv. 
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llr.  Temple,  then  of  Gambrid^.  I  having 
mentioiied  that  I  had  passed  some  time  with 
Bouseeau  in  his  wild  retreat,  and  having  quoted 
■ooiie  remark  made  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  whom 
I  had  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  Italy,  John- 
son nid,  sarcastically,  '  Jt  seems,  sir,  you  have 
kept  very  good  company  abroad — Kousseau  and 
Wilkes ! '  Thinking  it  enough  to  defend  one  at 
a  time,  I  said  nothing  as  to  my  gay  friend,  but 
answered  with  a  smile,  '  My  dear  sir,  you  don't 
call  Eousseau  bad  company.  Do  you  really 
think  Aim  a  bad  man  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  if  you 
are  talking  jestingly  of  this,  I  don*t  talk  with 
yon.  If  you  mean  to  be  serious,  I  think  him 
one  of  the  worst  of  men ;  a  rascal,  who  ought 
to  be  hanted  out  of  society,  as  he  has  been. 
Three  or  four  nations  have  expelled  him,  and  it 
is  a  shame  that  he  is  protected  in  this  country.' 
BoswiLL :  '  I  don't  deny,  sir,  but  that  his  novel 
may  periiaps  do  harm  ;  but  I  cannot  think  his 
intention  was  bad.'  Johnson:  *6ir,  that  will 
not  da  We  cannot  prove  any  man's  intention 
to  be  bad.  Tou  may  shoot  a  man  through  the 
bead,  and  say  yon  intended  to  miss  him ;  but 
the  judge  will  order  you  to  be  hanged.  An 
sUsged  want  of  intention,  when  evil  is  com- 
nitled,  will  not  be  allowed  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Bonneau,  sir,  is  a  very  bad  man.  I  would 
nsner-tign  a  sentence  for  his  transportation, 
thsn  that  of  any  felon  who  has  gone  from  the 
Old  Btiley  these  many  years.  Yes,  I  should 
Kks  to  have  him  work  in  the  plantations.' 
BosvELL :  '  Sir,  do  you  think  him  as  bad  a  man 
M Voltaire?'  Johnson:  *Why,  sir,  it  is  diffi- 
oilt  to  settle  the  proportion  of  iniquity  between 
then.' 

This  violence  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  who 
W  read  many  of  Rousseau's  animated  writings 
*ith  great  pleasure,  and  even  edification ;  had 
beta  nnieh  pleased  with  his  society,  and  was 
M  eome  from  the  Continent,  where  he  was 
^  Itnerally  admired.  Nor  can  I  yet  allow 
^  be  deserves  the  very  severe  censure  which 
^^kasoQ  pronounced  upon  him.  His  absurd 
PRtnsBce  of  eavage  to  civilised  life,  and  other 
■Bfalarities,  are  proofs  rather  of  a  defect  in  his 
WifawUnding,  than  of  any  depravity  in  his 
^*vi  And  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
*MiB  which  many  worthy  men  have  expressed 
^  Ui  Frofeuion  de  Foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard^ 
•  Icaaaoi  help  admiring  it  as  tho  performance  of 
I  nsa  full  of  sincere  reverential  submisrion  to 
^M  Mystery,  though  beset  with  peq>Iexing 
^^ihts :  a  state  of  mind  to  be  viewed  writh  pity 
Ather  than  with  anger. 

Ob  his  favourite  subject  of  subordination, 

Jobuon  said,  '  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 

Ben  are  naturally  equal,  that  no  two  people  can 

,'  be  half  an  hour  together,  but  one  shall  acquire 

'  tt  evident  superiority  over  the  other.' 

I     t  mentioned  the  advice  given  us  by  philo- 

'  iopfacrB,  to  eonaole-oiinelves,  when  distressed 

or  eabagniied,  by  thinking  of  those  who  are 


in  a  worse  situation  than  ourselves.  This,  I 
observed,  could  not  apply  to  all,  for  there  must 
be  some  who  have  nobody  worse  than  they  are. 
Johnson:  *Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,  there  are; 
but  they  don't  know  it.  There  is  no  being  so 
poor  and  so  contemptible,  who  does  not  think 
there  is  somebody  still  poorer,  and  still  more 
contemptible.' 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  was  very 
short,  I  had  not  many  opportunities  of  being 
with  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  I  felt  my  veneration  for 
him  in  no  degree  lessened  by  my  having  seen 
multorum  hominum  mores  et  urhes.  On  the 
contrary,  by  having  it  in  my  power  to  compare 
him  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated  persons 
of  other  countries,  my  admiration  of  his  exti-a- 
ordinary  mind  was  increased  and  confirmed. 

The  rouglmess,  indeed,  which  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  his  manners  was  more  striking  to  me 
now,  from  my  having  been  accustomed  to  tlie 
studied,  smooth,  complying  habits  of  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  I  clearly  recognised  in  him,  not 
without  respect  for  his  honest  conscientious 
zeal,  the  same  indignant  and  sarcastical  mode 
of  treating  every  attempt  to  unhinge  or  weaken 
good  principles. 

One  evening,  when  a  young  gentleman  teased 
him  with  an  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his 
servant,  who  he  said  would  not  believe  the 
Scriptures,  because  he  could  not  read  them  in 
the  original  tongues,  and  be  sure  that  they 
were  not  invented:  *  Why,  foolish  fellow,'  said 
Johnson,  *has  he  any  better  authority  for  almost 
everything  that  he  believes?'  Boswkll:  'Then 
the  vulgar,  sir,  never  can  know  they  are  right, 
but  must  submit  themselves  to  the  learneiL' 
Johnson  :  *  To  be  sure,  sir.  The  vulgar  are  tho 
children  of  the  State,  and  must  be  taught  like 
children.'  Boswell  :  *Then,  sir,  a  poor  Turk 
must  be  a  Mahometan,  just  as  a  poor  English- 
man must  be  a  Christian  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Why, 
yes,  sir;  and  what  then?  This,  now,  is  such 
stuff  as  I  used  to  talk  to  my  mother,  when  I 
first  began  to  think  myself  a  clever  fellow ;  and 
she  ought  to  have  whipt  mo  for  it.' 

Another  evening  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I  called 
on  him  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to 
sup  with  us  at  the  Mitre.  We  found  him  indis- 
posed, and  resolved  not  to  go  abroaiL  *  Come, 
then,'  said  Goldsmith,  'we  will  not  go  to  the 
Mitre  to-night,  sinse  we  canngt  have  tho  big 
man  with  us.'  Johnson  then  called  for  a  bottlo 
of  port,  of  which  Goldsmith  and  I  partook,  while 
our  friend,  now  a  water  -  drinker,  sat  by  us. 
Goldsmith  :  *  I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  don't 
go  near  the  theatres  now.  You  give  yourself  no 
more  concern  about  a  new  play  than  if  you  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  stage.  JoH  N- 
SON :  *  Why,  sir,  our  tastes  greatly  alter.'  Tho 
lad  does  not  oare  for  the  child's  rattle,  and  the 
old  man  does  not  care  for  the  young  man's 
whore.*    GOLDSMITH  :  *  Nay,  sir,  but  your  muse 

was  not  a  whore.'    Johnson:  'Sir,  I  do  not 
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think  she  waa.  But  as  we  advance  in  the  jour- 
ney of  life  wo  drop  somo  of  tlic  things  which 
havo  pleased  us;  whether  it  be  that  wc  arc 
fatigued  and  don't  choose  to  carry  so  many 
things  any  further,  or  that  wo  find  other  things 
whicli  wc  like  better.'  BoswELL:  *  But,  sir,  why 
don't  you  give  us  something  in  some  other  way  ? ' 
Goldsmith  :  '  Ay,  sir,  we  have  a  claim  upon 
you.  *  JuHNRON :  *  No,  sir,  I  am  not  obliged  to  do 
any  more.  No  man  is  obliged  to  do  as  much  as 
he  can  do.  A  man  is  to  have  part  of  his  life  to 
Itimself.  If  a  soldier  has  fought  a  good  many 
campaigns,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  retires  to 
ease  and  tranquillity.  A  physician  who  has 
practised  long  in  a  great  city,  may  be  excused 
if  he  retires  to  a  small  toMrn  and  takes  less 
practice.  Now,  sir,  the  good  I  can  do  by  my 
c<mvcrsation  bears  the  same  proportion  to  tlie 
g<x>d  I  can  do  by  my  writings,  that  tho  practice 
of  a  physician  retired  to  a  small  town  does  to 
his  practice  in  a  great  city.'  Boswell:  *  But 
I, wonder,  sir,  you  havo  nut  more  pleasure  in 
writing  tlian  in  not  writing.'  JOHNSON :  'Sir, 
you  may  wonder.' 

He  talke<l  of  making  verses,  and  observed, 
'  The  great  fUAiculty  is  to  know  when  you  have 
made  good  ones.  When  comix)sing,  I  have 
generally  had  them  in  my  mind  perhaps  fifty  at 
a  time,  walking  up  and  down  in  my  room ;  and 
then  I  have  written  tliem  down,  and  often  from 
lazineu  have  written  only  half  linos.  I  have 
written  a  hundred  lines  in  a  day.  I  remember 
I  wrote  a  hundred  lines  of  The  Vanity  i^ Human 
Wishet  in  a  day.  Doctor  (turning  to  Gold- 
smith), I  am  not  quite  idle ;  I  made  one  line 
t  other  day,  but  I  uuulo  no  more.'  Goldsmith  : 
'Let  us  hear  it:  we'll  put  a  bad  one  to  it.' 
Johnson  :  *  No,  sir ;  I  have  forgot  it.' 

Such  8|>ccimens  of  the  easy  and  playful  con- 
versation of  tho  great  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  are 
I  tliink  to  be  prized,  as  exhibiting  the  liitle 
varieties  of  a  mind  so  enlarged  and  so  powerful 
when  objects  of  consequence  required  its  exer- 
tions, and  as  giving  us  a  minute  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  modes  of  thinking. 

*  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANQTOV,  HEAB 
sriLSBY,  UNCOLNSHIBB. 

'  March  9,  1766. 
'  Johnron's  CorRT,  Fleet  Street. 

'Dear  Sib, — AVhat  yoiu:  friends  have  done, 
that  from  your  di  parturc  till  now  nothing  has 
been  hearrl  of  y(Mi,  none  of  us  are  able  to  inform 
the  rc5t ;  but  as  wu  are  all  neglected  alike,  no 
ono  thinks  himiit'lf  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
compliiint. 

*  1  should  have  known  nothing  of  you  or  of 
T.angtun,  frum  tho  time  that  dear  Miss  Langton 
K  ft  us,  ha<l  not  I  met  Mr.  Simpson  of  Lincoln 
ouc  «1uy  in  the  street,  by  whom  I  was  informed 
tli.it  .Mr.  LuuKtim,  your  numtna,  and  yourself, 
h.ul  been  sdl  ill.  but  that  you  were  all  recovered. 

'That  sickness  :<liuuld  suspend  your  corre- 


spondence I  did  not  wonder,  but  hoped  that  it 
would  bo  renewed  at  your  reeovery.- 

*  Since  you  will  not  inform  ui  where  ytm  wn^ 
or  how  you  live,  I  know  not  whether  you  desire 
to  know  anything  of  us.  However,  I  will  tell 
you  that  THE  Club  subeistt ;  but  we  l&ave  the  lou 
of  Burke's  company  since  he  has  been  engaged  in 
public  business,  in  which  he  baa  gained  more 
reputation  than  perhaps  any  man  at  his  [first] 
appearance  ever  gained  before.  He  made  two 
8i>eechcB  in  the  House  for  repealing  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  were  piiblicly  commended  by  llr. 
Pitt,  and  have  filled  the  town  with  wonder. 

'  Burke  is  a  great  man  by  nature,  and  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  attain  civil  greatness.  I  am 
grown  greater  too,  for  I  have  maintained  the 
newspapers  these  many  weeks;  and  what  is 
greater  still,  I  have  risen  every  mozning  sine* 
New-year's  day  at  about  eight :  when  I  was  up, 
I  have  indeed  done  but  little ;  yet  it  is  no  slight 
advancement  to  obtain  for  so  many  honrs  more 
the  consciousness  of  being. 

'  I  wish  you  were  in  my  new  study  ;  I  am  now 
writing  the  first  letter  in  it ;  I  think  it  looks 
very  pretty  about  me. 

*  Dyer  >  is  constant  at  the  Club  ;  Hawkins  is 
remiss ;  I  am  not  over-diligent.  Dr.  Nogent, 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  are  very  eon* 
stant.  BIr.  Lye  is  printing  his  Saxon  and  Golkk 
Dictionaty ;  all  THE  Club  subscribes. 

'  You  will  pay  my  best  respects  to  all  ny 
Lincolnshire  friends.— I  am,  dear  sir,  noit 
affectionately  yours,  '  Bam.  Johnsov.' 


'  to  BKNNET  langton,  ESQ.,  AT  LANQTOV, 
SPILSBY,  UNCOLNSHIRE. 

'  May  10,  1766. 
'  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Strut. 

*Deab  Sir,— In  supposing  that  I  should  be 
more  than  commonly  affected  by  the  death  of 
Peregrine  Langton'  you  were  not  mistaken ;  bt 
was  one  of  tliose  whom  I  loved  at  once  bj 
instinct  and  by  reason.  I  have  seldom  indulged 
more  hope  of  anything  than  cf  being  aUe  to 
improve  our  acquaintance  to  friendship.  Slany 
a  time  have  I  place<l  myself  again  at  Langton, 
and  imagined  the  pleasure  with  which  1  should, 
walk  to  Partney'  in  a  summer  mcrcing;  hot 
this  is  no  longer  i>ossible.  We  must  now  ca- 
dcavour  to  preserve  what  is  left  us  -his  exanplp 

I  Samuel  Dyer,  Esq  ,  a  n-.ost  leiiroed  and  iDgeniooP 
nirii.lH-r  of  the  Literary  Club,  for  whose  ucdcrstaajii^ 
anil  attainmeats  Dr.  Johnson  had  great  respect  Ito 
(lieil  Si'pt  14. 1772.  A  moie  particular  account  ofthUi 
pontic  man  may )«  found  iu  a  note  on  the  L^ft  ^DryCrs, 
]).  1^0,  prprixetl  to  the  edition  of  that  gieat  vritn'f 
Prose  Work^,  in  four  volumes  £vo.  IbOO :  in  which  his 
character  \*  viinlicated.  and  the  very  unfavourable  awl 
unjust  represf  ntatioa  of  it  givi  d  by  Sir  John  llawkisi 
in  his  I(A  of  Jthmon,  |'p.  222-232,  is  minuulj  csa- 
inini'd.— Mauinc. 

'  Mr.  Larigton's  nncle.  —  BoswcLi. 

•  The  placr  of  rtNidcnce  of  Mr  Pcregrioc 

Dos \l  ELI. 
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of  pletf  Bud  Bconomf.  I  hope  you  make  what 
inquiriet  faa  can,  and  write  down  wbat  ia  told 
you.  The  little  things  which  dUtinguiih  do- 
mestic cburut^rm  are  imn  forgotten '  if  yo-A 
delaj  to  iniuirc,  jou  will  hnve  no  infonautiDn  ; 
U  joa  ae(1cGt  to  write,  iiifomuitioa  will  be  viin. 
'  Bii  art  of  life  certainly  deierrea  to  be  known 
and  (tadied.  He  lived  in  plenty  and  clcsaucc 
npoD  ao  income  wliioh  to  man;  would  appear 
indigent,  and  to  lUait  *caikty.  Hnw  ho  lived, 
therefore,  every  man  baa  an  interest  in  knowing. 
Hie  death,  I  hope,  wna  peaceful ;  it  waa  aurel; 
Kappf. 

*  I  wiah  I  had  written  aooner,  lest,  writing 
m,  I  ihould  renew  your  grief ;  but  I  would 
not  forbear  oijpiiig  what  I  have  now  (aid. 

'Thia  loae  ii,  I  ho|)e,  tho  only  miBforCune  of  a 
fuBil;  to  wbom  no  miifartune  at  all  ihould 
bapptn,  it  my  wiahei  could  avert  tt.  Let  me 
kaow  how  JOU  all  go  on.  Has  Mr.  Langton 
I  (etliitutbe  little  horte  that  I  recommended! 
I  It  would  do  hia  good  to  ride  about  bit  estate 
~  I  Bne  weather, 

'  Be  pleaied  to  milia  my  complimonti  to  Mn, 
I  Langton,  and  to  dear  lliu  Langton,  and  Miss 
Si,  and  Mia  Juliet,  and  to  everybody  else. 

'  The  Club  hold*  very  well  together.  Monday 
ia  By  ni^t.'  I  eontinae  to  riae  tolerably  well, 
I  and  read  more  than  I  did.  I  hope  somethioB 
1  win  yet  come  on  it— I  ara,  nr,  your  moat 
tot,  '  Siv.  JoHHaos.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
176J-1767. 

Inn  1  had  been  tome  time  in  Scotland,  I  mem- 
JobnaoD  iu  a  letter,  that  '  on  my  Brat 
my  native  country,  after  aome  yeua 
e,  t  wu  Uiid  of  a  vaat  number  of  my 
wbo  were  all  gone  to  the  land  of 
hvlfBlDrai,  and  I  found  myaelf  like  a  man 
AUiV  qv«r  >  field  of  battle,  who  every 
■Mat  pcrceina  eome  one  lying  dead.'  I 
■■ftiiaBd  of  inesolutian,  and  mentioned  my 
b<k|  made  a  vow  ai  a  aecurity  for  gooti  con- 
te  I  wrola  to  him  again,  without  being  able 
tiMnbiaindoleDce;  nor  did  I  hear  frumhim 
Ii"  b(  h^  rcoaivad  a  copy  of  my  inaugural 
beidw,  or  nou  in  CirtI  Laa,  wliich  I  piib- 
'iikti  at  ny  admiaaion  aa  an  Advocate,  u)  h  the 
'Muuta  SeotUad.    He  then  wrote  to  me  ai 

'  ID  JAMB  BOSWXLL,  ESQ. 

' LavTxin,  Aug.  31. 17Cfi. 

'Bui  Sib,— The  reception  of  your  TliFsia 
I^Mtlu mind  ot  my  debt  to  you.  Why  did 
In .    .    .    .*    I  win  puaiih  you  for  it.  by 


d  aUaded  to  a  ptAilo  Itaoa- 


telling  you  that  your  Latin  wants  corrccti 
In  tho  beginning,  Spci  altera,  not  to  uigo  that 
it  should  be  priiaa:,  is  not  grammatical  :  altcriB 
ahould  be  alltri.  In  the  next  line  you  seem  to 
usepcnui  ahsolutcly,  for  what  wa  esUi  faiaili/, 
thatii,  for  itlttUrioui  txtmclion,  I  doubt  with- 
out authority,  ffamiaa  niiUiul  miglnit  for 
SiUlit  orli  laaJoTibm,  or  Nulla  loco  naii,  is,  ai  [ 
am  afraid,  barbaroua,— Rnddiman  ia  dead. 

'  I  have  now  vexed  you  eoougli,  and  will  try 
to  please  you.  Tow  resolution  to  obey  your 
father  1  sincerely  approve  ;  bat  ilo  not  accaatom 
yourself  to  enchain  yonr  volatility  by  vows : 
they  will  lometirnes  kave  a  thorn  in  your  mind, 
which  yon  will  perhspa  never  be  able  to  eitract 
or  eject.  Take  ttiia  warning ;  it  i<  of  great  iia- 
portanco. 

'The  study  of  the  law  is,  what  you  very  jnatly 
term  it.  copious  and  gcnorooB;*  and  in  adc" 
your  name  to  its  profeiion,  you  have  d 
exactly  what  I  alwaya  wished,  when  I  wished 
you  boat.  I  hope  thai  you  will  continuE 
pursue  it  vigorously  and  oonatantly.  Yon  gain, 
at  teut,  what  is  no  small  ndrsntage,  security 
from  those  troublesome  and  wearisome  discon- 
tents which  aro  always  obtruding  themselves 
upon  a  mind  vacant,  unemployed,  and  unde- 
termined. 

'  You  ought  to  think  it  no  amall  indacement 
to  diligence  and  perseverance  that  they  will 
please  your  father.  We  all  live  upon  the  hope 
of  pleasing  somebody ;  and  the  pleasure 
pleasing  uught  to  be  greatest,  and  at  last 
always  will  be  greatest,  when  our  cndcavoxus 
arc  exerted  in  consequence  ot  onr  duty. 

'  Life  is  not  long,  and  too  much  of  it  mnst 
not  pas*  in  idle  deliberiitiDn  how  it  shall  be 
spent ;  deliberation  wliich  those  who  begin  it 
by  prudence,  and  continue  it  with  subtilty, 
must,  after  long  eipenee  of  thought,  conclude 
by  chance.  To  prefer  one  future  mode  of  life 
to  another,  upon  just  reasons.  loquirei  faculties 
wliich  it  has  not  pleoMsd  our  Creator  to  give  us 

'  If,  tharefore,  the  profession  you  have  chosei 


ic  UEaicallDD, 


'Vlro  DobdiaaiiiKi,  uniatlulmo,  Josanl  Vlcccom 
Hoonaliiarl.  alatls  edito  nglbua  ncelm  ramlllie 
Dale  ifti  aUtra ;  labcste  uculo,  quum  huniiaei  aufli 
oritfiHif  ffwu  itquare  opiliDH  ag^fnilluntar.  snnguii 

donm  virtatibiis  au^Dtl ;  ad  publlca  popall  eniail 
Jam  legato:   In  optiiiAtiiiin  vcro  mtgnn  Brllanaiai 
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lU  imne  aiiEipcetcil  inH>niemence(.  conaulo 
raumlf  by  rrliectin;  tliat  no  prod'siiim  ii 
lilhaut  Uiem ;  anil  tliiiC  ull  tba  importunities 
mil  pcri'li'vitiea  of  butinni  wet,  uftncH  and 
uxuiT,  ixniiinkrerl  with  the  inceniint  cnrin;;a 

of  VMUicy,  uiil  the  luuatiifiutary  exiMilieulj 

of  iiUeneH. 

"  Bcr  MDot  quu  nnitri  lutnl  tc  rocs  monnD ; 

Kt  In  jrnuT  HiitoiT  of  Conin,  joa  hure  no 
mittcriRlB  whicb  alfacn  linve  not,  or  inay  unt 
Mve.  You  b»ve.  wnidiow  ot  other,  wurmej 
roui  imagination.  I  wiali  tUorc  wen  ionic  cure, 
ike  the  lover's  let]!,  for  all  hcxili  of  which  lomD 
linglo  iileii  hna  obt^ineil  nil  unnuonable  and 
irn'Bular  poueiiion.  Mind  yiiur  own  kffain, 
and  leave  the  Uoraicjins  t..  tlitirs.— I  am,  dear 
air,  your  moit  hutnbLc  bcrVittit, 

'3a«.  JoHSBOS.' 


'  AucMfKLctK,  stit.  6,  ires. 

'  JICCR  ESTEEMED  ktca  DEAR  SlB,— I  I'lcod  not 

'  Having  thiUh  I  hope,  olearvil  myielF  oF  the 
chnntB  brought  ngninat  me.  I  presiimo  you  will 
nut  l«  iliapleiued  if  I  c«:a[<c  the  puniihrnent 
which  you  hare  ilccned  (DrTiiounlieanL  If  joii 
have  diicharBLiI  the  uruwi'  r<r  criticium  agajnaC 
n,  yoa  muit  rcjuice  to  find  they 
1,  or  have  nut  been  ixiluteil  w 
lu  to  wound  him. 

'  To  talk  no  linger  in  MlegDry,  I  am,  with  all 


I.  163.  after  having  mei 


'  You  think  oitara  u 


defen 


of  my  I^tin,   whidli  you  buve  found 
fault  with. 

u  tiiink  I  iliouM  have  uwhI  t-pei  primrt 
initi-ad  of  »;-i  alltnc.     Sp«  i»,  indcerl,  often 

ro  d.-iR-ndenic,  ■«  in  Virg.  Edog.  L  L  II : 

■  JigiTgU,  ah!  (lUea  in  auvit  cuuuiia nltqult  1" 
■sd  in  Oiarg.  m.  L  471t, 

"Sfi»pu  grenfmriiic  ilmnl,' 

for  tha  bimba  and  the  ahiep.     Yut  it  ii  also 

I    aied  to  ciiiri'm  anytliinG  on  whirh  we  have  a 

I    {imcnt  driwniltiico,   aod  i«  well  applied  to  a 

D  of  diitingiibheil  inHaence, — our  aupport, 

'   refuge,    uiir  pntiidiiim,    u   Hiirue    calla 

^cvIlu».     80  .Kiitii.  xiL  1.  fl7,  Queen  Amata 

Irviuiheraon-in-lawTuniua ;  "Spu  tuuuno 

t :  "  and  La  wai  then  nu  future  bopc,  fur  ilie 

idda, 

" ikcui  impt-riumiiufl  IjUuI 

which  might  bave  been  aaid  of  my  Lord  lliite 
■1  ago.  Now  I  co&d'ler  the  prcacnt 
K.irl  of  l:iile  (u  be  "  Exttlm  familis  de  Itute 
and  my  I^<rd  Mountatuart,  aa  hii 

rIdeitiOD.tu  lie  "iptiallim."    ti'iln  .-FariilfXii. 


uatieal,  and  yoa 
lU  me  it  ahould  have  been  alieri.  You  mutt 
icoUect  that  in  old  timet  alltr  wa*  deolincd 
'gularly;  and  when  tbeanoient  fragmcnta  pre- 
served in  the  Jurii  CipilitFimla  were  written, 
certainly  declined  in  tlie  way  Uul  I  ni* 
it.  Thu,  I  ahould  think,  may  protvct  ■  lawyer 
'  tes  alUra  in  a  duaertation  uiion  put  of 
Kience.  But  ai  I  could  haitlly  vcntnr* 
fragmenti  of  old  law  to  ao  claaaioJ  a 
man  n>  Sir.  Jnbnaon,  I  hate  not  mwlc  an  aocB- 
search  into  theae  remain*,  to  liiid  example* 
of  what  I  am  able  to  proiluce  in  iioetical  oom- 
poiilion.     We  And  in  Plaut.  Saikn;  Act  liL 

"  N:iin  huic  allcnr  pallia  qua  sit  pmrccla  nfiefa.' 
riuutui  ia,  to  be  aurc,  an  old  comic  writer ;  bat 
in  the  daya  oF  Scipio  and  Leliua,  wu  Gud  Teiwit. 
HtautontiRt.  Act  a.  accne  3, 

Ihiln  ninat,  tortr  audlvL" 
'You  doubt  my  having  authority  for  nal^ 

0cnw  abaolutcly,  fur  wliat  we  eu 

ia,  fur  illtatrioiu  txlrartion.  Nnv 
in  Latin  to  have  mush  the  aami 
with  biTth  in  Engliah  :  both  in 
meaning  exprcating  nmply  deaccnt,  but  both 

made  to  atand  aar'  ((•x;'<'i  'or  noble  d 

6Vni't  ii  thna  uacd  in  Hor.  lib.  il  Sitl.  t.  L  8 :       \ 

And  in  lib.  L  Spitt.  vi  L  :t7  : 

"El  jniiutlfumiain  Rrgliu  iiMunlailnnat.* 
And  in  the  eelcbrateil  uonteit  between  Ajax  H 
UlyaM».  Oriil't  MHaiHarpk.  lib.  xiii.  L  140: 


nulUua  originla,"  for  "  nnllu  «r 


"  SiKi'iur  liuli'lid  Tntlanu  uriiflw  Ckan.* 
And  in  jEatid,  i.  L  618, 

and  aanuffiu  la  uaud  for  obaeurt,  ia  it  nultntb^ 
gcniua  nf  ttie  Latin  language  to  write  na'lia' 
ori>ji'iutnr  obMure  cxlntctiun! 

'  I  have  defendGil  myaclf  aa  well  u  I  eeaU. 

'  Might  I  venture  to  differ  from  yoo  witB 
regard  to  the  utility  ot  vuwa!  t  am  wnirtM* 
that  it  would  be  very  daogeroua  to  make  nnrt 
raalily,  and  without  a  duo  oantiileralioD.  Birf 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  may  rftcB  b* 
uf  great  advantage  to  one  ot  a  variable  ji 
and  irregular  inclinationa.  1  alwaya 
a  [lasaage  in  one  of  joor  Ictten  to  our  Italiaa 
friend  Bantti ;  where,  talking  ot  tb*  mtiaartlT 
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life,  you  say  you  do  not  wonder  that  serious 
I  Bi«n  should  put  themselves  under  the  protcc- 
I  turn  of  a  religious  order  when  they  have  found 
I    how  unable  they  are  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  without  affecting  to  be  a 
'    Socrates,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  more  than  ordinary 

struggle  to  maintain,  with  iht  Evil  principle  ; 
I  and  all  the  methods  I  can  devise  are  little  enough 
I   to   keep  me  tolerably  steady  in  the  paths  of 

rectitude. 

• 

— I  am  ever,  with  the  greatest  veneration,  your 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

'  James  Boswell.* 


It  apf>eaTS  from  Johnson's  diary  that  he  was 
this  year  at  Air.  T1irale*s,  from  before  midsum- 
mer till  after  Michaelmas,  and  that  he  after- 
wards iiasscd  a  month  at  Oxford.  He  had  then 
contracted  a  great  intimaoy  with  Mr.  Chambers 
of  that  University,  afterwards  Sir  Kobert 
Chambers,  one  of  the  judges  in  India. 

He  published  nothing  this  year  in  his  own 
name ;  but  the  noble  dedication  [*J  to  the  King 
of  Gwyn's  London  and  Westminster  Improved 
was  written  by  him ;  and  he  furnished  the 
preface,  [tj  and  several  of  the  pieces,  which 
compose  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  by  Mrs.  Anna 
WilHums,  the  blind  l&dy  who  had  an  asylum 
ia hii  house.*  Of  these,  there  are  his  '  Epitaph 
OB  Pbillips  *  [*] ;  '  Translation  of  a  Lati  n  Epitaph 
ot  Sir  Tlioxnas  Hanincr '  [t] ;  *  Friendship,  an 
We*  [•] ;  and  *  The  Ant '  [♦],  a  paraphrase 
htMB  the  Proverbs,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  in 
i  las  own  handwriting ;  and  from  internal  cvi- 

I  ddwe,  I  ascribe  to  him,  *  To  Miss on  her 

i  pnng  the  Author  a  gold  and  silk  network  Purso 
j  rf  Ur  own  weaving  *  [f]  ;  and  *  The  Hapijy 
lift '  [f\  Most  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  have 
<*i(lently  received  additions  from  his  superior 
P^ particularly  'Verses  to- Mr.  Richardson  on 
b  Sir  Charles  Orandison  ; '  '  The  Excursion  ; ' 


^  lis  paper  already  mentioned  (near  the  end  of  the 

Tv  1736),  thp  following  account  of  this  publication  is 

Cin:B  bf  t  Utly  (Lady  Knight)  well  acquainted  with 

Mn.  ViUuma : — 

'At  to  bnr  poeni9,  she  many  years  attempted  to  pub- 

.  ^*^  tbtm ;  the  half-crriwns  kho  hod  got  towanl^  tlic 

I  pQUicatitin,  she  confessed  to  me,  went  for  necessariefl, 

I  *>i  Uat  the  greatest  pain  sho  ever  felt  was  from  the 

I  Tl^uasm  of  defrauding  her  subscribers :  I)nt  what 

I  'tt  1  do?  the  Doctor  (Johnson]  always  puts  ntc  olf  with 

"Veil.  Well  think  about  it,"  and  Goldsmith  says, 

"Unt  it  to  me."    However,  two  of  hrr  friends,  un«lcr 

^4ireeUoiis,  made  anew  subtjcription  at  a  crown,  the 

^>^ price  of  the  work,  and  in  a  very  little  time  rai.ti'tl 

■injr  iKHinds.    lira.  Carter  was  applied  to  by  Mrs. 

^ilhsiiis's  desire,  and  she  with  the  utmost  activityan<l 

kiadiMas  procured  a  long  list  of  names.    At  lcn;;;th  the 

*Qit  was  published,  to  which  is  a  fine  written  but 


I 


floaaqr  tale  of  Dr.  Johnson.    The  money  Mi-s.  Williams 
kal  vsrioM  usee  for,  and  a  part  of  it  woji  lauded.'— 


Bj  this  BoUicaUon.  Mxa.   Williams  got  £150.- 
MaioHL 


*  Reflections  on  a  Grave  digging  in  Westminster 
Abbey.'  There  is  in  this  collection  a  poem,  *  On 
the  Doath  of  Stephen  Grey,  the  Electrician'  ["], 
wliicb,  on  reading  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
undoubtedly  Johnson's.  I  asked  Mrs.  Williams 
whether  it  was  not  his.  *Sir,'  said  she,  with 
some  warmth,  *  I  wrote  that  poem  before  I  had 
the  honour  of  Dr.  Jolmson^s  acquaintance.*  I, 
however,  was  so  much  impressed  with  my  first 
notion,  that  I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  repeat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  what  Mrs.  Williams  had 
said.  His  answer  was,  *  It  is  true,  sir,  that  she 
wrote  it  before  she  was  acquainted  with  me ; 
but  sh&  has  not  told  you  that  I  wrote  it  all  over 
again,  except  two  lines.'  *  The  Fountains '  [f], 
a  beautiful  little  fairy  tale  in  prose,  written  with 
exquisite  simplicity,  is  one  of  Jolmson's  produc- 
tions ;  and  I  cannot  withhold  from  Mrs.  Thrale 
the  praise  of  being  the  author  of  that  admirable 
poem,  *The  Three  Warnings.' 

Ho  wrote  this  year  a  letter,  not  intended  for 
publication,  whicli  has  pcrliaps  as  strong  marks 
of  his  sentiments  and  style  as  any  of  his  com- 
positions. The  original  is  in  my  possession.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Drummond, 
bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  good 
family  but  small  estate,  who  took  arms  for  the 
house  of  Stuart  in  1745  ;  and  during  his  con- 
cealment in  London  till  the  act  of  general 
pardon  came  out,  obtained  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  justly  esteemed  him  as  a  very 
worthy  man.  It  seems  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  in  Scotland  foi  propagating  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  had  opposed  the  scheme  of 
translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Erse  or 
Gaelic  language,  from  political  considerations 
of  the  disadvantage  of  keeping  up  the  distinction 
between  the  Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  North  Britain.  Dr.  Johnson  being, 
informed  of  this,  I  suppose  by  Mr.  Dnimmond, 
wrote  with  a  generous  indignation  as  follows  : — 

•to  MR.  WILLIAM  DRUMMOXD. 

*  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
Ana.  13,  1700. 

'  Sir, — I  did  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  could 
be,  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the  propagation 
of  Christian  knowlo<lge,  a  question  whether  any 
nation  uninstructed  in  religion  shouM  receive 
instruction  ;  or  whether  tliat  instruction  should 
be  impart'jd  to  them  by  a  tninslation  of  the  holy 
books  into  their  own  language.  If  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  he  necessary  to  happincRs,  and 
knowledge  of  his  will  be  necessary  to  obedience,  I 
know  not  how  he  that  withholds  this  knowledge, 
or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  lovo  his  neighbour 
as  himself.  He  that  voluntarily  continues  igno- 
rance, is  guilty  of  all  the  cnnle^  which  ignorance 
produces  ;  as  to  him  that  should  extinguish  the 
tapers  of  a  lighthouse,  might  justly  bo  imputed 
the  calamities  of  sliii»wreck.  Christianity  is  the 
highest  perfection  of  humanity  ;  and  as  no  man 
is  good  but  at  he  wbhes  the  good  of  others,  no 
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man  can  be  good  in  the  highest  degree  who  and  has  not  produced  the  oonM({aeiice  ezi>ected. 

wishes  not  to  oth(.'rs  the  largest  measures  of  the  Let  knowledge,  therefore,  talce  it*  turn ;  and  let 

greatest  gomL     To  omit  for  a  year,  or  for  a  day,  tlie  patrons  of  privation  stand  awhile  aside,  and 

the  moit  efficacious  method  of  advancing  Chris-  a^lmit  the  operation  of  positive  principlea. 

tuinity,  in  con)xdi:\nco  with  any  purxK)scs  that  *  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  assure  the  worthy 

terminate  on  this  «idc  of  the  grave,  b  a  crime  of  man  who  is  employed  in  the  new  translation,' 

which  I  know  not  that  the  world  has  yet  had  an  that  he  has  my  wishes  for  his  success  ;  and  if 

exiimple,  except  in  tlie  practice  of  thi'  planters  here  or  at  Oxford  I  can  be  of  any  use,  that  I 

in  America,  a  race  of  mortals  whom,  I  supi>ose,  shall  think  it  more   than  honour  to  promote 

no  other  man  wi^jhcs  to  resemble.  his  undertaking. 

*  The  I*apists  h;ive,  imleed,  denied  to  the  laity  *  I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to  write. 

the  use  of  the  Biblo  ;  but  this  prohibition,  in  —I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

few  places  now  very  rigorously  enforced,  is  de-  *  Sam.  JoHKSOJf.' 

fended   by  arguments    wliich    have  for    their  _,                    ,-.,.. 

iVandation  the  care  of  souLi.    T..  obscure,  upon  ^«  opponent,  of  th..  piou,  jchcme  beu« 

motive,  merely  political,  the  liaht  of  revelation.  >"»<l«  "J'amed  of  their  conduct,  the  benevolent 

i.  a  practice  rcscrv.d  for  the  reformed;  and  undertakmg  was  aUowed  to  go  on. 

.urely  the  bhicke,t  .nilnisht  of  Popery  i.  men-  ^.  ^^  following  letter,  though  not  wntten  tdl 

diun  .unshine  to  mich  ;i  rciormtition.     I  «m  not  *•"> /«"  ff**^  ''«'"8  ?'»««?  "1«»  "»•  ""^  "^ 

%  ery  willing  that  any  langu^ige  should  be  totally  J««*>  "*  ''«■■«  »"er»e'»  =- 

ixtinguished.     The  siiiiiUtu.le  and  derivation  of  i^^  j|r_  williaM  bRCNMOXD. 

lausuage,  afford  the  mo,t  indubitable  proof  of  .  j^^^^^.^  ^O         FWH  SnEIT. 

tlie  traduction  of  natiou.H  and  the  genealogy  of  An  U^\   1767 

M.u.kinA     They  add  often  physical  certainty  to  .  p^  ^^  g,R  _Tl,at  my  letter'  .houid  h.ve  hid 

historical  evidence  ;  and  often  «.pply  the  only  ,„^^  ^^^^^  ^^         „,^,,y^^           ^             ^ 

evidence  of  ancient  m ignitions,  and  of  the  re-  ,,                  ,         ,  «  ..            ,     .         .. 


sure.     I  hoi>e  you  do  not  flatter  mc  by  imputing 
to  me  more  good  than  I  have  really  done.    Those 


volutions  (if  ages  wiiiuli  left  no  written  monu- 
ments bchiml  them.  ,  .    ,  i    »  *      u     -« 

.,.,.,.  whom  my  arguments  have  persuaded  to  change 

•  Every  man  a  opinions,  nt  least  his  desires,  ...        •  •         .  i         i    ^  i         i 

..•^.    .  ,,  ,  1     I-    r  M.      i.    1-  their  opinion,  show  *uch  modesty  and  candour 

are  a  bttle  mlluonccd  by  his  favourite  studies.  ,      *  *  .  ' 

,,         ,-     ,  *^  ,  .,  as  deserve  great  praise. 

-vly  zeal  for  languages  iiiJiy  !>vem,  perhaps,  rather         ^^.         °         *    .      .        ,  .  ,.,, .. 

•^  ,      ,    ,  ,®    ,         I        1         T  1    •      x  I  hope  the  worthy  translator  goes  diiigentrr 

overheated,  even  to  those  by  whom  I  desire  to  ,  i      u     i  v«  u  i  •  1 

,,       '         ,     m    xt  1     1  41  •  forward.     He  has  a  higher  reward  m  prospect 

he  well  esteemed    To  those  who  have  nothing  ,  ,  i  •  if  au-  w         t^  - 

,    .      ,        ,  .    r    .  .     ^  1-  Z  than  any  htmours  which  this  world  can  bestow, 

in  their  thoughts  but  traile  or  policy,  jjresent  ^     -vt        hv         riAi* 

T   1      1 1       i.  XI  •  1     i.  I  wish  I  could  be  useful  to  mm. 

power  t>r  present  money,  1  shou hi  not  think  it         ,  _,,  n-     i.-         g 1*1,       •#  »i.        u  v.. 

*  ,,,  ..  txi  The  publication  of  my  letter,  if  it  coua  be 

necessary  to  .lefend  my  opmions  ;  but  with  men  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

,:   letters  I  wouhl  m.t  unwillingly  compound,  nothing.  I  should  not  prohibit.    But  first.  I  wooU 

by  wishing  the  continuance  r.f  evei7  hinguage,  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^^.^,^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  puWicatioia 

liowcver  narrow  in  its  extent,  or  however  in-  ^.,j  ^^^„    j^  ^^j  .  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^. 

...mniodious  for  common  purposes,   till  it    is  j^      ,,a  ai.tributing  a  very  small  number,  yoa 


rei)o.iled  m  some  version  of  a  known  book,  that  ^^^  ^^^,^.^  ^jj  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .  ^^^ 

it  may  he  always  hereafter  examined  mid  cm-      ^^^.j^        j  ^,^^^j^j  j^^^.^  ^.^  g„^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

parol  with  other  languages,  and  then  i»ermitting  j^^^^^^  ^.,^j^j^  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  l>erfecUy  remember, 

its  di.uso.     For  this  punmse  the  translation  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  printed. 

th.  lliMv  i-  most  to  be  desire^L    It  is  not  certain         » „  ^^^  ^^^^^j^  j^   Roberts«»n,  to  wboM 

tuat  the  same  method  will  not  preserve   the  j  ^^^^  ^  jj^^,^  ^,,^^^  j  ^^^u  j^  ^^.^^  .^^ 

H.;;al:i:i.n:ir.g;iage,  for  the  purposes  of  leammg,  ^j^^  propriety  of  whatever  he  shaU  direct    U 

unil  aboM-ih  it  from  d.iily  use.     When  the  High- 

1  tudors  r»id  the  IJihlo,  they  will  n:».turally  wish        *  The  Rev.  Mr.  JolmCainpUlKminlsfteroftliepariftli 

t')  h:i\o  it^t  «'}iscuiitif8  cl'.'iirod,  and  to  know  the  o^  Kippon,  near  Stilling,  who  has  lately  favonred  m« 

M....1V,    c(.l!:»teral  or  appendant.     Knowledge  with  a  long,  intcnigent,  and  very  obliging  letter  upop 

tdwavH  .K-Hin-H  increase  ;    it  is  like  fire,  which  *'''*  ^'''''^'  "'"''*•'*  ^^^  f^llowin^f  len.ark :  '  Dr.  Johaso« 

*,.     ^  ,,.,,,  ,  .         ,  .  h.is  alhbled  to  the  worthy  m.in  cini>1oyed  in  the  tnRS- 

:  '"'•  \":^     '"'  .^'!"  'l'"^  ^'y  ^'^'"^  ^'^^"^•'^^  "«*'"*•  lalion  of  the  New  Testament,     Might  not  thU  hs« 

:.it   whieh    \v;.i    afterwards    propagate    itself,  afl-.a^led  you  an  opiM)rt  unity  of  pa)-liig  a  proper  tiibrts 

'»Vi;c  n  tl.t  y  oticL  .1.  Nile  to  leani,  they  will  natu-  of  re8i»ect  to  thr  m.'mory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  JamesStoart 

i.'lly  h.ivc  r<eiiur-u  to  the  nearest  language  by  late  uiinister  of  Killin,  di*tin;mished  by  his  eaiiiiffat 

v.liich  tliat  di  «»ire  cin  be  gratified  ;  and  one  will  pifty.  learning.  nnJ  taste?    The  amiable  simi4kity  d 

*  11  aii-th.  r  tli.a  if  hr  would  attain  knowledge,  *"'*  *'*'«•  **'*  '**""  benevolence,  hia  indefatigabte  aod 

!.'■  n.us*  h-.n!!  i:ni;li>li.  suocessftil  exertions  for  civilising  and  imrroving  tbi 

,  ,,".,  .  '  1'   ^       *  V  1.     .«        %.  paiiuh  of  winch  he  was  minister  fur  upwards  of  Iftf 

1  hi.  sj-eul  iti.n  may  perhaps  be  thought  ^^^^  ^„,ij,^  ,^j,„  ^^  t,,^  ^„,j^„j^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

:i:o:e  sil.tl-  then  the  grossnes^  of  real  life  will  the  veneration  of  all  grKKl  men.    It  certainly  wouU  bt 

ct-iily  a  liiiit.     L- 1  if.  however,  be  remembered,  a  pity  if  such  a  character  should  be  |iermitted  to  slik 

liiat  the  ellicacy  ot  ignonuiee  has  long  been  tried,  into  oblivion.'— Bv^swell. 
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be  thmks  thai  it  Bhould  be  printed,  I  entreat 
to  revise  it :  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
lines  written ;  and  whatever  is  amiss, 
he  knows  very  well  how  to  rectify. '^ 

*fie  pleased  to  let  me  know,  from  time  to 
time,  how  this  excellent  design  goes  forward. 

*  Make  my  compliments  to  young  Mr.  Drom- 
mond,  whom  I  hope  you  will  live  to  see  such 
as  you  desire  hinih 

'  I  lia.Te  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Elphinston,  but 
believe  him  to  be  prosperous.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  the  same  of  you ;  for  I  am,  sir,  your  affec- 
tioDat«  hnmhle  servant,        '  Sabl  Johnson.' 

to  the  same. 

•  London,  Johnson's  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  OcU  24, 1767. 

*  Sll, — I  returned  this  week  from  the  country 
after  an  absence  of  near  six  months,  and  found 
your  letter  with  many  others,  which  I  should 
have  answered  sooner  if  I  had  sooner  seen  them. 

*  Dr.  Robertson's  opinion  was  surely  right. 

lien  should  not  be  told  of  the  faults  which  they 

have  mended.     I  am  glad  the  old  language  is 

taught,  and  honour  the  translator  as  a  man 

whom  Ood  has  distinguished  by  the  high  ofiSce 

«f  propagating  his  word. 

'I  must  take  the  liberty  of  engaging  you  in 

la  olBee  of  charity.     Mrs.  Heely,  the  wife  of 

Hr.  Heely,  who  Bad  lately  some  office  in  your 

theatre,  is  my  near  relation,  and  now  in  great 

Stress.    They  wrote  me  word  of  their  situation 

tooe  time  ago,  to  which  I  returned  them  an 

mver  which  raised  hopes  of  more  than  it  b 

|>oper  for  me  to  give  them.    Their  representa- 

tioft  of  their  affairs  I  have  discovered  to  be  such 

i«  caoDot  be  tiusted ;  and  at  this  distance, 

tboii|h  their  ease  requires  haste,  I  know  not 

Wv  to  act.      She,  or  her  daughters,  may  be 

bnrd  of  at  Canongate  Head.     I  must  beg,  sir, 

^t  you  will  inquire  after  them,  and  let  me 

k>ow  what  is  to  be  done.     I  am  willing  to  gi» 

^  ten  pounds,  and  will  transmit  you  such  a 

^  if  upon  examination  you  find  it  likely  to 

^  of  use.      If  they  arc  in  immediate  want, 

*dviiiee  them  what  you  think  proper.    What 

I  coold  do  I  would  do  for  the  woman,  having 

^  grctt  reason  to  pay  much  regard  to  Heely 

'I  believe  yon  may  receive  some  intelligence 
^  Mrs.  Baker  of  the  theatre,  whose  letter 
'received  at  the  same  time  with  yours ;  and  to 
*Wd,  if  you  see  her,  you  will  make  my  excuse 
W  the  seeming  neglect  of  answering  her. 

'Whatever  you  advance  within  ten  pounds 

'  Ms  paragraph  shows  Johnson's  real  estimation 
^  the  character  tod  abilities  of  the  celebrated  Scottish 
AMcrlsD.  however  lightly,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  be 
nsj  have  spoken  of  his  works.— ik)8 well. 

*  This  is  the  person  eooeen»li>g  whom  Sir  John 
flswkias  has  thTOwa  oat  fery  unwarrantable  rcflec- 
tMat  both  against  Ht.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Francis 
Buber. — BoBWKLU 


shall  be  immediately  returned  to  you,  or  paid  as 
you  shall  order.  I  trust  wholly  to  your  judg- 
ment.—I  am,  sir,  etc.,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Mr.  CuthbeH;  Shaw,  alike  distinguished  by 
his  genius,  misfortunes,  and  misconduct,  pub- 
lished this  year  a  poem  called,  *  The  Race,  by 
Mercurius  ^ur,  Esq.,*  in  which  lie  whimsically 
made  the  living  poets  of  England  contend  for 
pre-eminence  of  fame  by  running  : 

'  Prove  by  their  heels  the  prowess  of  the  head' 

In  this  poem  there  was  the  following  portrait 
of  Johnson  : 

'  Here  Johnson  comes,— unblest  with  outward  grace, 
His  rigid  morals  stamp'd  upon  his  face. 
While  strong  conceptions  struggle  in  his  brain 
(For  even  wit  is  brought  to  bed  with  pain) : 
To  view  him,  porters  with  their  loads  would  rest. 
And  babes  cling  Arighted  to  the  nurse's  breast 
With  looks  convulsed,  he  roars  in  pompous  strain. 
And,  like  an  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane. 
The  Nine,  with  terror  struck,  who  ne'er  had  seen 
Auglit  human  with  so  terrible  a  mien. 
Debating  whether  they  should  stay  or  ran, 
Yii-tue  steps  forth,  and  claims  him  for  her  son. 
With  geiitle  speech  she  warns  him  now  to  yield. 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  doubtfUl  field  : 
But  wrapt  in  conscious  worth,  content  sit  down. 
Since  Fame,  resolved  his  various  pleas  to  crown, 
Though  forced  bis  present  claim  to  disavow. 
Had  long  reserved  a  chaplet  for  his  brow. 
He  bows,  obeys ;   for  Time  shall  first  expire. 
Ere  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  retire.' 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Hervey*  and  his 
lady  having  unhappily  disagreed,  and  being 
about  to  separate,  Johnson  interfered  as  their 
friend,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of  expostulation, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find ;  but  the 
substance  of  it  is  ascertained  by  a  letter  to 
Johnson  in  answer  to  it,  which  IVIr.  Hervey 
printed.  The  occasion  of  this  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hervey  was  thus 
related  to  me  by  lUr.  Beauclerk  : — 

*  Tom  Hervey  had  a  great  liking  for  Johnson, 
and  in  his  will  had  left  him  a  legacy  of  fifty 
pounda  One  day  he  said  to  me,  **  Johnson 
may  want  this  money  now  more  than  after* 
wards.  I  have  a  mind  to  give  it  him  directly. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  carry  a  fifty  pound 
note  from  me  to  him  ?"  Tliis  I  positively  re- 
fused to  do,  as  he  might  perhaps  have  knocked 
me  down  for  insulting  him,  and  have  afterwards 
put  the  note  in  his  pocket.  But  I  said  if 
Hervey  would  write  him  a  letter,  and  enclose  a 
fifty  pound  note,  I  should  take  care  to  deliver 
it.  He  accordingly  did  write  him  a  letter, 
mentioning  that  he  was  only  paying  a  legacy  a 
littlesooner.   To  his  letter  he  added,  "P. <S.   /ai» 

1  The  Honourable  Thomas  Herrey,  whose  letter  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hauuier,  in  1742,  was  much  read  at  that 
time.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John,  the  first  Earl 
r)f  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  biothcrK  of  Johnson's  early 
friend,  Henry  Hervey.  He  married  in  1744,  Anne, 
daughter  of  Francis  Coughlan,  Eldq. ,  and  died  Ji 
1776.-»3i]ALo:fB. 
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goinff  to  part  tcith  my  vife, "  Johnson  then  wrote 
to  hiin,  saying  nothing  of  the  note,  but  remon- 
strating i^itli  liim  against  parting  with  his  wife.' 

When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this  story,  in 
'is  delicate  terms  as  I  could,  he  told  me  that 
f  he  fifty  jtound  note  was  given  to  him  by  Mr. 
Uervey  in  consideration  of  liis  having  written 
for  him  a  pamplilet  against  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  who,  Mr.  Hervey  imagined,  was  the 
authur  of  an  attack  upon  him  ;  but  that  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  work  of  a  gar- 
reteer, who  wrote  The  Fool ;  the  pamphlet 
therc'fore  against  Sir  Charles  was  not  printed. 

In  February  17G7  there  hapi>ene<l  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  of  Johnson's  life, 
which  gratified  hiH  monarchical  entliusiasm,  and 
which  he  loved  to  relate  with  all  its  circum- 
stances when  requested  by  his  friends.  This 
was  his  being  honoured  by  a  private  conversation 
with  his  Majesty  in  the  library  at  the  Queen's 
house,  lie  luid  frequently  visited  those  splendid 
r(»ums  and  noble  collection  of  books,*  which  he 
used  to  say  was  more  numerous  and  curious  than 
he  supposed  any  person  could  have  made  in  the 
time  which  the  King  had  employed.  Mr. 
]>amard,  the  librarian,  took  care  that  he  should 
have  every  accommodation  that  could  contribute 
to  hix  ease  and  convenience,  while  indulging  his 
liter.iry  taste  in  that  place — so  that  he  had 
here  a  very  agreeable  resource  at  leisure  hours. 

His  Majesty,  having  been  informed  of  his 
occasional  visjits,  was  pleased  to  signify  a  desire 
that  he  sliould  bo  told  when  Dr.  Johnson  came 
next  to  the  library.  Accordingly,  the  next  time 
that  Johnson  did  come,  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly 
engaged  with  a  book,  on  which,  while  he  sat  by 
the  fire,  lie  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr.  Barnard 
stole  round  to  the  apartment  where  the  King 
was,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands, mentioned  th.it  Dr.  Johnson  was  then 
in  the  librar}*.  His  Majesty  said  he  was  at 
leisure,  and  would  go  to  him  :  upon  which  Mr. 
llamard  io<)]si  one  of  the  candles  that  stood  on 
the  King's  table,  and  lighted  his  Majesty  through 
a  suite  of  rovms,  till  they  came  to  a  private  door 
into  the  library",  of  which  his  Majesty  had  the 
ki-y.  licing  entered,  Mr.  lUmanl  stt'pi>e<l  for- 
ward hastily  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  btill  in  a 
profound  btudy,  and  whisi>cred  him,  *Sir,  here 
i^  the  King.*  Johnson  started  up,  and  stoo<l 
still.  Hi»  Majesty  approached  him,  and  at 
once  was  courteously  easy.' 

1  rtr.  J<>lm<on  had  the  honour  of  rontrihutiiiK  his 
av^ibt.mco  towapN  the  f«>nnatU)ii  <>r  lliis  hlmiry  ;  for  I 
li.ivc  ittiil  a  Ii'ii;;  lotttT  fmin  hiiutu  Mr.  iinriinnl.  gii'iii); 
tilt*  must  iii.i'<:«Tly  lit<«tructi<iii  on  the  subject.  1 
>K-t4hoil  iiMK-h  to  haw  gratiflo<l  my  rra<len«  with  tht* 
]icru><il  of  iM-i  I'tttf.  tiii'l  have  rea.ion  to  think  that 
liiA  M.<j»Miy  Mi.ulil  have  bten  graciously  plca.«r<l  to 
]Hnn.t  it-i  ]>r.K:i>.itii>u  ;  hnt  VLx.  Banian  I.  t<i  whom  I 
Bii<ii'<i,  li"  tiii)-«i  it  *nu  luH  own  acvount.' — UoqWell. 

•  Tt.>-  iii-Tii'ulnrt  of  tliin  eon  vendition  I  have  U-t?n  at 
git^ii  luius  to  collect  with  the  utmost  authentiaty, 


His  Majesty  began  by  observing-  ibst  hs 
understood  he  came  sometimes  to  the  Ubrmry ; 
and  then  mentioned  his  having  hemrd  thai  the 
Doctor  had  been  lately  at  Oxford,  asked  him  if  h« 
was  not  fond  of  going  tfaither.  To  which  John- 
son answered,  that  he  was  indeed  fond  of  going 
to  Oxford  sometimes,  but  was  likewise  glad 
to  come  back  again.  The  King  then  asked  him 
what  they  were  doing  at  Oxford.  Johnson 
answered,  he  could  not  much  eommend  their 
diligence,  but  that  in  some  respects  they  were 
mended,  for  they  had  put  their  press  nnder 
better  regulations,  and  were  at  that  time  print- 
ing Polybius.  He  was  then  asked  whether 
there  were  better  libraries  at  Oxford  or  Gam- 
bridge.  He  answered,  he  believed  the  Bodleian 
was  larger  than  any  they  had  at  Cambridge ;  at 
the  same  time  adding,  *I  hope,  whether  we 
have  more  books  or  not  than  they  have  at  Cam- 
bridge, we  shall  make  as  good  use  of  them  as 
they  do.'  Being  asked  whether  All-Souls  or 
Christ  Church  library  was  the  largest,  he 
answered,  *  All-Souls  library  is  the  largest  we 
have,  except  the  Bo<Ueian. '  *  Ay,'  said  the  King, 
*  that  is  the  public  library.* 

His  Majesty  inquired  if  he  was  then  writing 
anything.  He  answered  he  was  not,  for  he  had 
pretty  well  told  the  world  what  he  knew,  and 
must  now  read  to  acquire  more  knowledge. 
Tlie  King,  as  it  should  seem,  with  a  view  to  aige 
him  to  rely  on  his  own  stores  as  an  original 
writer,  and  to  continue  his  labours,  then  said, 
*I  do  not  think  you  borrow  much  from  any- 
body. '  Johnson  said,  he  thought  he  had  already 
done  his  part  as  a  writer.  *I  should  hare 
thought  so  too,'  said  the  King,  *  if  yon  had  not' 
written  so  welt* — Johnson  observed  to  me, 
upon  this,  that  'no  man  could  have  pttid  ft 
handsomer  compliment ;  and  it  was  fit  for  a 
King  to  pay.     It  was  decisive.*    When  asked 

from  Dr.  Johnson 'h  uwb  detail  to  myself;  from  Mr. 
I^ngton,  who  was  fin'sent  when  he  gave  an  aceonnt 
of  It  to  I>r.  Jo5C]i)i  WartoD,  and  several  other  fHends,  at 
bir  Jo>hiia  Hexiiolds's ;  from  Mr.  Bamanl ;  fmm  tht 
copy  of  altfttir  written  by  the  late  Mr.  iStraban  tlM 
printer  to  Bi.nliop  Warburtnn  ;  and  fhmi  a  minute,  the 
original  of  which  is  among  the  paf^rs  of  the  late  Sir 
Jairu'H  Caldwi-II,  nud  a  copy  of  which  was  meet 
obligingly  obt.iinod  for  me  from  his  son  Sir  John 
Caldwtfll,  by  Sir  Fiancis  Lumm.  To  all  these 
gcntUnu'U  1  btg  leave  to  maka  my  grateful  acknAw. 
leilgmvnts,  and  itarticularly  to  Bir  Francis  Lumm, 
who  wax  plt-ased  to  take  a  great  ileal  of  tnmUe,  and 
even  hail  the  minute  laid  before  the  Ring  by  Lord 
Caermartlicn,  now  Duke  of  Leetlw,  then  one  of  bis 
Majesty's  princt|val  Soort'taries  of  State.  whoanDouncsd 
to  Sir  Francis  the  royal  pleasure  rouccruing  It  hy  A 
Iftter,  in  these  wonls:  'I  h.nve  the  King's  eommsnds  ■ 
to  assure  you,  sir.  how  sensible  his  M^vJcaty  Is  of  yonr  , 
attention  in  communicating  the  minute  of  the  cocvtr-  ! 
B.ition  previous  to  it^  publication.  As  there  sppean 
no  olijtctinn  to  your  complying  with  Mr.  Boswrll's 
wi>hf9(  on  th<»  subji.n;t,  yon  nre  at  full  hberty  to  dellvrr 
it  to  that  p'UtK'inan,  to  make  stich  use  of  in  his  Lijk 
Iff  Dr.  Johiuon  as  he  may  thiuk  proper. '—Doswill 
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by  another  friend,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^s, 
vhethcr  he  made  any  reply  to  this  high  compli- 
ment, he  ansiwered,  *  No,  air.  When  the  King 
had  nid  it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me 
to  bandy  civilities  with  my  Sovereign.'  Per- 
haps no  man  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in 
courts  could  have  shown  a  more  nice  and  digni- 
fied tense  of  true  politeness  than  Johnson  did 
lA  this  instance. 

His  Majesty  having  observed  to  him  that  he 
■apposed  he  must  have  read  a  great  deal,  John- 
son anifwered,  that  he  thought  more  than  he 
Rad ;  that  he  had  read  a  great  deal  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  but  having  fallen  into  ill  health, 
be  bad  not  been  able  to  read  much,  compared 
with  others :  for  instance,  he  said  he  had  not 
read  much,  compared  with  Dr.  Warburton. 
Upon  which  the  King  said,  that  he  heard  Dr. 
WarbnrtoB  waa  a  man  of  such  general  know- 
ledge, that  yoQ  could  scarce  talk  with  him  on 
any  subject  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to 
speak  ;  and  that  his  learning  resembled  Garxick's 
acting  in  its  universality.*  His  Majesty  then 
talked  of  the  controversy  between  Warburton 
and  Lowth,  which  he  seemed  to  have  read,  and 
uked  Johnson  what  he  thought  of  it.  Johnson 
answered,  '  Warburton  has  most  general,  most 
scholastic  learning :  Lowth  is  the  more  correct 
scholar.  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  calls 
■ames  best.*  The  King  was  pleased  to  say  he 
vu  of  the  same  opinion :  adding,  *  You  do  not 
tbiak,  then.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  much 
srsnment  in  the  case?*  Johnson  said,  he  did 
■ot  think  there  was.  *  Why,  truly,'  said  the 
KiD^  *wheB  once  it  comes  to  calling  names, 
trgament  is  pretty  well  at  an  end.' 

Hii  Majesty  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 

o(  Lord  Ly  ttelton's  history,  which  was  then  just 

pQUuhed.    Johnson  said,  he  thouglit  his  style 

pretty  good,  but  that  he  had  blamed  Henry  the 

Second  rather  too  much.     '  'NVhy,'  said  the  King, 

'ibcy  Kldom  do  these  things  by  halves.'    '  No, 

■r,' soswered  Johnson,  *not  to  Kings.'     But 

fearing  to  be  misunderstood,  he  proceeded  to 

t»I>bin  himself;  and  immediately  siibjoincd, 

'tlist  for  those  who  spoke  worse  of  Kings  than 

tlwy  deserved,  he  could  find  no  excuse ;  but 

tlot  he  could  more  easily  conceive  how  some 

Bi?ht  speak  better  of  them  than  they  deserved, 

vithoQt  any  ill  intention :  for  as  Kings  had 

Bach  in  their  power  to  give,  those  who  were 

fsToored   by   them    would    frequently,    from 

fiatitude,  exaggerate  their  praises ;  and  as  this 

)<roceeded  from  a  good  motive,  it  was  certainly 

eicusaUe,  as  far  as  error  could  be  excusable.' 

The  King  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 

.'  Dr.  UiU.    Johnson  answered,  that  ho  was  an 

'  >  The  Rer.  Mr.  Btrabsn  clearly  recollects  having 
bcrs  told  by  Jolmson,  that  the  King  obser\'e<l  tlint 
Pd|ic  aj^ic  Warlmrton  a  bishop.  'Tnic,  sir,'  snid 
Jotisflon.  *  but  Warburton  did  more  for  Poi>e :  lie  niaiie 
hi«  a  Cbrifttlan :'  allading.  no  doubt,  to  his  ingenious 
eoMBCBts  OB  Thg  Emiif  q^lfaa.— Boswell. 


ingenious  man,  but  had  no  veracity ;  and  im- 
mediately mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  it,  an 
assertion  of  that  writer,  that  he  had  seen  objects 
magnified  to  a  much  greater  degree  by  using 
three  or  four  microscopes  at  a  time  than  by 
using  one.  *  Now,*  added  Johnson,  *  every  one 
acquainted  with  microscopes  knows,  that  the 
more  of  them  he  looks  through,  the  less  the 
object  will  appear.'  *  Why,'  replied  the  King, 
'  this  is  not  only  telling  an  untruth,  but  tolling 
it  clumsily ;  for  if  that  be  the  case,  every  one 
who  can  look  through  a  microscope  will  be  able 
to  detect  him.' 

*I  now,'  said  Johnson  to  his  fiiends,  when 
relating  what  had  passed,  'began  to  consider 
that  I  was  depreciating  this  man  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  Sovereign,  and  thought  it  was  time 
for  me  to  say  something  that  might  be  more 
favourable.'  He  added,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Hill 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  curious  observer ; 
and  if  he  would  have  been  contented  to  tell  the 
world  no  more  than  he  knew,  he  might  have 
been  a  very  considerable  man,  and  needed  not 
to  have  recourse  to  such  mean  expedients  to 
raise  his  reputation. 

The  King  then  talked  of  literary  journals, 
mentioned  particularly  the  Journal  des  Sarans, 
and  asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done.  John- 
son said,  it  was  formerly  very  well  done,  and 
gave  some  account  of  the  persons  who  began  it, 
and  carried  it  on  for  some  years :  enlarging,  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  nature  and  use  of  such 
works.  The  King  then  asked  him  if  it  was 
well  done  now.  Johnson  answered,  he  had  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  was.  Tlie  King  then 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  other  literary  jour- 
nals published  in  this  kingdom,  except  the 
Monthly  and  Critical  Jlcricirs ;  and  on  being 
answerecl  there  was  no  other,  his  Majesty  asked 
which  of  them  was  the  best.  Johnson  answered, 
that  the  Monthly  Eericw  was  done  with  most 
carcj  the  Critical  upon  the  best  principles; 
adding,  that  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Itcview 
were  enemies  to  the  Church.  This  the  King 
said  he  was  sorry  to  hear. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the  PhUo- 
tophiccU  Transactions f  when  Johnson  observed 
that  they  had  now  a  better  method  of  arranging 
their  materials  than  formerly.  *Ay,'  said  the 
King,  *they  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for 
that : '  for  his  Majesty  had  heard  and  remem- 
bered the  circumstance,  which  Johnson  himiielf 
had  forgot. 

His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
literary  bi<igraphy  of  this  country  ably  executed, 
and  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake  it. 
Johnson  signified  his  readiness  to  comply  with 
his  Majesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  Johnson 
talked  to  his  Jilajesty  with  jnofdund  respect, 
but  still  in  his  firm  manly  mannir,  with  a  sono- 
rous voice,  and  never  in  that  snbdued  tone 
which  is  commonly  used  at  the  levee  and  in 
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the  drawing-room.  After  the  King  withdrew, 
Johnston  showed  himself  highly  pleased  with  hia 
Majesty's  conversation  and  gracious  behaviour. 
He  said  to  Mr.  Barnard,  *  Sir,  they  may  talk  of 
the  King  as  they  will;  but  he  is  the  finest 
gentleman  I  have  ever  seen.*  And  he  after- 
wards ob8er\'cd  to  Mr.  Langton,  *  Sir,  his  man- 
ners are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  we  may 
suppose  Louis  the  Fourtt'cnth  or  Charles  the 
SSecond.* 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  a  circle  of 
Johnson's  friends  was  collected  round  him  to 
liear  his  account  of  this  memorable  conversation, 
Dr.  Joseph  AVarton,  in  liis  frank  and  lively 
manner,  was  very  active  in  presidng  liim  to 
mention  the  particulars.  *  Come  now,  sir,  this 
is  an  interesting  matter ;  do  favour  us  with  it.' 
Johnson,  with  great  good  humour,  complied. 

He  told  them,  *  I  found  his  Majesty  wished  I 
should  t^lk,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  talk. 
I  find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  to  by  his 
Sovereign.  In  the  fintt  place,  a  man  cannot  be 
in  a  passion *  Here  some  question  inter- 
rupted him,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  he 
certainly  would  have  pointed  out  and  illustrated 
many  circiunstances  of  advantage,  from  being 
in  a  situation  where  tlie  iK)wers  of  the  mind  are 
at  once  excited  to  vigorous  exertion  and  tem- 
pered by  reverential  awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  employed  in  relating  to  the  circle  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  the  particulars  of  what  passed 
between  the  King  and  him,  Dr.  Goldsmith  re- 
mained unmoved  ui>on  a  sofa  at  some  distance, 
affecting  not  to  join  in  the  least  in  the  eager 
curiosity  of  the  company.  He  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  his  gloom  and  seeming  inattention, 
that  he  ai>prehended  Johnson  ha<l  relinquished 
his  i>urpose  of  fumixhing  him  with  a  Prologue 
to  his  play,  with  the  hopes  of  which  he  had 
been  flattered ;  but  it  was  strongly  suspected 
that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at 
the  sing\ilar  honour  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately 
enjoyed.  At  length  the  franknet>s  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  natural  character  prevailed.  He 
sprung  from  the  sofa,  advanced  to  Johnson,  and 
in  a  kind  of  flutter,  from  imagining  himself  in 
the  situation  wliich  he  had  just  been  hearing 
described,  exclaimed,  *Well,  you  acquitted 
yourself  in  this  conversation  better  tlian  I  should 
have  done  ;  for  I  shouM  have  bowed  and  stam 
niored  tlirough  the  whole  of  it.* 

I  rt'ceived  no  letter  from  Johnson  this  year ; 
nor  have  I  dist'overed  any  of  the  correspondence  * 
he  had,  except  the  two  letters  to  Mr.  Drum- 


'  It  is  jm^i'or  hne  to  mentinn,  that  when  I  siH'ak  of 
liis  (•(^rl1•^I•>•Ii(l^•nT,  I  cdiKiilvr  it  iH<lt'iHfndt.>nt  of  the 
Viiluiiiiiious  i-i>li<.t-ti«>n  of  l«*ttrnt  which,  in  the  course 
ot  niaiiy  yi-ani,  he  wruto  to  Mm.  Thnile,  which  forms 
a  ii«'}>;init<'  part  of  his  workfl :  aii<l  as  a  proof  of  the 
hiKh  f-it.iiKitixTi  •«t't  on  anything;  which  came  fiom  hi;* 
jkoii.  WAH  v'iii  liy  that  1ju1>  for  the  soia  of  five  hundred 
lK>undi.  -  UubWKLX. 


mond,  which  have  been  inserted,  for  the  take 
of  connection  with  that  to  the  same  gentleman 
in  17C6.  His  diary  affords  no  light  as  to  hij 
employment  at  this  time.  He  passed  three 
months  at  lichfield;'  and  I  cannot  omit  mn 
affecting  and  solemn  scene  there  as  related  liy 
himself : — 

'Sunday,  Oct.  18, 1767.— Yesterday,  Oct  17, 
at  about  ten  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  Icare  for 
ever  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Catherine  Chambers* 
who  came  to  live  with  my  mother  about  1724, 
and  has  been  but  little  parted  from  ns  since. 
She  buried  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my 
mother.    She  is  now  fifty- eight  years  old. 

*  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  tliat 
we  were  to  part  for  ever ;  that,  as  Christians, 
we  should  part  with  prayer ;  and  that  I  would, 
if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her. 
She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me ;  and  held 
up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  great 
fervour,  while  I  prayed,  kneeling  by  her,  nearly 
in  the  following  words : — 

*  "  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
loving-kindness  is  over  all  thy  works,  behold, 
visit,  and  relieve  this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved 
with  sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her 
weakness  may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and 
seriousness  to  her  repentance.  And  grant  that 
by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  after  the  pains 
and  labours  of  this  short  life,  we  may  all  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jescb  Christ 
our  Lord,  for  whose  sake  hear  our  prayers. 
Amen.     Our  Father,'*  etc. 

*  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part 
was  the  greatest  \win.  that  she  had  ever  felt,  and 
that  she  hoi)ed  we  should  meet  again  in  a  better 
place.  I  expressed,  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great 
emotion  of  tenderness,  tlie  same  holies.  We 
kissed,  and  parted,  I  humbly  hope  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more." 

By  those  who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon 
Johnson  as  a  man  of  a  harsh  and  stem  character, 
let  this  tender  and  affectionate  scene  be  can- 
didly  read ;  and  let  them  then  judge  whether 
more  warmth  of  heart  and  grateful  kindnen  it 
often  found  in  human  nature. 

AVe  have  the  following  notice  in  his  devotional 
record : — 

*  August  2, 1767.  I  have  been  disturbed  and 
unsettled  for  a  long  time,  and  have  lieen  without 
resolution  to  apply  to  study  or  to  biutness,  bein^ 
hindered  by  9udden  snatches." 

He,  however,  furnished  Mr.  Adams  with  a 
Dedication  [*]  to  the  King  of  that  ingenkms 
gentleman's  Tnatise  on  the  Olvbes,  conceived 


>  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Drumraond,  dated  Ort  SI, 
1TC7,  he  mentions  that  he  liad  arrived  in  London,  aftrr 
an  nlwcnce  of  uoarly  six  nnnUu  in  the  country.  I'ro- 
iKibly   ]iart  of  that  time   was  spent  at  Oxford.— 

-  Pnti/^n  and  Mfditations,  pp.  77, 7S.— Boswcu. 

>  Hid.  p.  73.— BObWELL. 
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and  expressed  in  such  a  maimer  as  could  not  fail 
to  be  very  grateful  to  a  Monarch  distinguished 
for  his  lore  of  the  iciences. 

This  year  was  published  a  ridicule  of  his  style, 
under  the  title  of  Lexiphanes,  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Kenrick ;  but  its  author 
was  one  Campbell,  a  Scotch  purser  in  the  navy. 
The  ridicule  consisted  in  applying  Johnson's 

*  words  of  large  meaning '  to  insignificant  mat- 
ters, as  if  one  should  put  the  armour  of  Goliath 
n  pon  a  dwarf.  The  contrast  might  be  laughable ; 
bat  the  dignity  of  the  armour  must  remain  the 
same  in  all  considerate  minds.  This  malicious 
drollery,  therefore,  it  may  easily  be  supposed, 
could  do  no  harm  to  its  illustrious  object. 

*  TO  BEVrXET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  MR.  ROTH  WELLES, 

nBFU3(£B,  I>'  KEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

*  Lichfield,  Oct.  10, 1767. 

'  DCAB  Sib, — ^That  you  have  been  all  summer 
in  London  is  one  more  reason  for  which  I  regret 
ny  long  stay  in  the  country.  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  leave  the  town  before  my  return.  AVe 
kmve  hero  only  the  cluince  of  vacancies  in  the 
passing  carriages,  and  I  have  bespoken  one  that 
may,  if  it  hai^pens,  bring  mo  to  town  on  the 
14th  of  this  month ;  but  this  is  not  certain. 

'  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  communicate  this  to 
Nn.  Williams :  I  long  to  see  all  my  friends. — I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

1763. 

It  appears  from  his  notes  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,*  that  Johnson  suffered  great  perturbation 
and  distraction  in  176S.  Nothing  of  his  writings 
was  given  to  the  public  this  year,  except  the 
Prolctgue  [*J  to  his  friend  Goldsmith's  comedy 
of  The  Good-natured  Man.  The  first  lines  of 
this  IVoIogue  are  strongly  oharacteristical  of  the 
dismal  gloom  of  his  mind;  which  in  his  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  who  are  distressed  with  the 
same  nalady  of  imagination,  transfers  to  others 
its  own  feelings  Who  couhl  suppose  it  was  to 
introduce  ft  comedy,  when  Mr.  Bensley  solemnly 
be^an: 

*  PrfM'd  with  the  load  of  lire,  the  wc»o'  niind 
bunreyi  the  geaernl  toil  of  human  kind.' 

But  this  dark  ground  might  make  Goldsmith's 
humour  shine  the  more.' 

I  iiTivcrsfliul  Utditalion^,  p.  81. 
*  lo  tbi«  Prologue,  ss  Mr.  John  Taylor  informn  me, 
aA«r  tlM  fonrtb  lioe»  'And  social  sorrow  loses  half 
;ta  pain,'  the  following  couplet  was  inserUd  : 
*A*i\d*t  tki  toil*  o/tkis  rthtmino  ytnr. 
When  atAiUort  and  wtbln  Ifara  to  fair; 
Our  IIUU  hard  without  complaint  may  share 
The  bottlfng  seasoa's  epidemic  care.' 
80  the  Prek)cae  appeared  ia  the  Public  Advertiser,  the 
Tbcatriral  gasette  of  that  day,  soon  after  tho  first  re- 
liiaatittoa  of  this  comedy  ia  176S.    Goldsmith  pro- 


1 


In  the  spring  of  this  year,  having  published 
my  Account  of  Corsica,  with  the  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  that  Inland,  I  returned  to  London,  very 
desirous  to  sco  Dr.  Johnson,  and  hear  him  upon 
the  subject.  I  found  he  was  at  Oxford,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  now  Vinerian 
Professor,  and  lived  in  New  Inn  HalL  Having 
had  no  letter  from  him  since  that  in  which  he 
criticised  the  Latinity  of  my  Thesis,  and  having 
been  told  by  somebody  that  he  was  offended  at 
my  having  put  into  my  book  an  extract  of  his 
letter  to  me  at  Paris,  I  was  impatient  to  be  with 
him,  and  therefore  followed  him  to  Oxford, 
where  I  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Chambers,  with 
a  civility  which  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember. 
I  found  Dr.  Johnson  had  sent  a  letter  to  me  to 
Scotland,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  but  hb  being  more  indifferent  to  my  anxiety 
than  I  wished  him  to  be.  Instead  of  giving, 
with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  such 
fragments  of  his  conversation  as  I  preserved 
during  this  visit  to  Oxford,  I  shall  throw  them 
together  in  continuation. 

I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  some 
degree,  hurt  the  fine  feeling  of  honesty.  John- 
son :  *  "Why,  no,  sir,  if  you  act  properly.  You 
are  not  to  deceive  your  clients  with  false  repre- 
sentations of  your  opinion ;  you  are  not  to  tell 
lies  to  a  judge.*  Boswell  :  *But  what  do  you 
think  of  supiK)rting  a  cause  which  you  know  to 
be  bad  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  you  do  not  know  it 
to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  judge  determines  it. 
I  have  said  that  you  are  to  state  facts  fairly ; 
so  that  your  thinking,  or  what  you  call  knowing, 
a  cause  to  be  bad,  must  be  from  reasoning,  must 
be  from  your  supposing  your  arguments  to  be 
weak  and  inconclusive.  But,  sir,  that  is  not 
enough.  An  argument  which  does  not  convince 
yourself  may  convince  the  judge  to  whom 
you  urge  it ;  and  if  it  does  convince  him,  why, 
then,  sir,  you  are  wrong,  and  he  w  right.  It  is 
his  business  to  judge ;  and  you  arc  not  to  be 
confident  in  your  own  opinion  that  a  cause  is 
bad,  but  to  say  all  you  can  for  your  client,  and 
then  hear  the  judge's  opinion.*  Boswell  :  *  But, 
sir,  does  not  affecting  a  warmth  when  you  have 
no  warmth,  and  appearing  to  be  clearly  of  one 
opinion  when  you  are  in  reality  of  another 
opinion,  docs  not  such  dissimulation  impair 
one's  honesty?  Is  thero  not  some  ditnger  that  a 
lawyer  may  put  on  the  same  mask  in  common 
life  in  the  intcrcoui*se  with  his  friends  ?  *  John- 
son :  *  Why,  no,  sir.  Everybody  knows  you  are 
paid  f(»r  affecting  warmth  for  your  client ;  ami 
it  is  therefore  properly  no  dissimulation  :  tho 


bahly  thought  that  the  lines  printed  in  Italic  characters, 
—which,  however,  seem  necessary,  or  at  least  impnive 
the  souse,— might  give  offence,  and  thorcfon*  iirevailcd 
on  Johnson  to  omit  them.  The  epithet  littU,  which 
perhai^s  the  author  thought  might  diminish  his  dignity, 
was  aUo  changed  to  oanoiu.— Malosje. 
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*rsm.  t})e  Ktf  you  mumo 

5^-.  ft  cyka  will  no  more 

sbc  >i&r  nto  the  common 

.•.i^.-itn^N    si.«.T.  ft  xr.An  who  is  paid 

c^^    i.»  t*MS2>  will  continue  to 

hv  ri^i^  w)m«  h«  ihoald  walk  on 

^^  tW  iMidcni  plays,  he  said, 
t.-^^!*^  Toid  of  cliaracter. 
»^^^v.i: -.>;»  iU'»od-natured  Man; 
.  K»^  «vv.uNiy  that  had  appeared 
»^  v.<«  S*itSxndy  and  that  tlicre 
,v  U^f  any  such  clmi-actcr  ex- 
V  «t.H^  as  that  of  Cronkcr.  I 
>^x  vV  $u*pirius  of  liis  Jlamhkr, 
b«i.  :^  ^  Ad  owned  he  had  borrowed 
fc*  '  ;>4r/  continued  he,  *  there  is 
iw  -*.i  cV.e  world  between  diaractcrs 
.-'jkxuctcrs  of  manners  ;  and  there 
.y  N'twoou  the  characters  of  Field- 
-  «\f  Kichardson.  Characters  of 
^nr  entertaining  ;  but  they  are  to 
L  by  a  niuie  buperficial  observer 
'r»  of  nature,  ^herc  a  man  must 
itvossos  of  the  liuman  heart.' 
PlKMrt'd  to  me  tliat  he  estimated 
^uis  t»f  Kichardson  too  highly,  and 
in  unreasonable  prejudice  againbt 

1  cumparing  those  two  writers  he 
n'Nttion  :  *  That  there  was  as  great 
iK'tween  tliem  as  between  a  man 
>w  a  watch  was  made,  and  a  man 
11  tlie  hour  by  looking  on  the  dial- 
was  a  short  and  ligurative  state  of 
n  between  <lrawiug  characters  of 
liaracters  only  uf  manners.  But  I 
being  of  opinion,  that  the  ne:it 
'iclding  are  as  well  constructed  us 
ksof  Ivichardson,  and  tliat  his  dial- 
ghter.  Fiflding'8characterH,though 
L'xpand  thfinsclves  so  widely  in  dis- 

2  as  just  pictiures  of  human  nature, 
mture  to  K.iy,  have  more  striking 
.  nicer  touches  of  the  pencil ;  and 
son  used  to  quote  with  approbation 
Kich:ird((un's,  *  that  the  virtues  of 
rots  were  the  vices  of  a  truly  good 

venture  to  ad»l,  that  the  moral 
FicMing's  wiitings,  though  it  does 
^  a  st mined  and  rarely  iiossible 
r  favourahle  to  h(»nour  and  honesty, 
cs  tlie  benevolent  and  generous 
lie  who  is  as  gooil  as  Fielding  would 
%  an  amiable  member  of  society,  and 
•n  by  more  ri'i^ulated  instructors  to 
;e  of  i^tliical  porfoction. 
n jcte«lcd:  *  Kven  Sir  Francis  Wrong- 
liiractiT  of  manners,  though  drawn 
;iM)d  humour.*  lie  then  repeated, 
,  all  Sir  Fr,inci>'»  credulous  acctuint 


it-lfl  Hu*''nvl,  will'  li  was  ln-;:«in  l>y  Sir 
r_)\,   an!   fiiilitbia   )•>'   OAlcy   CibU-r.— 


to  Manly  of  his  being  with  'the  gi-eat  mDH,* 
and  securing  a  place.  I  asked  him  if  Thf  Sus- 
picious Huiband  did  not  furnish  a  well-drawn 
character,  that  of  Hanger.  JoiiNSOX:  *No, 
sir ;  Kanger  is  just  a  rake,  a  mere  rake,  and  a 
lively  }oung  fellow,  but  no  character,* 

The  great  Douglas  cause  was  at  tliis  time  a 
very  general  subject  of  discussion.  I  found  he 
had  not  studied  it  with  much  attention,  but  had 
only  heard  parts  of  it  occasionally.  He,  bow- 
ever,  talked  of  it,  and  said, '  I  am  of  opbiion  that 
positive  i)roof  of  fraud  should  not  be  required 
of  the  plaintiff,  but  that  the  judges  ^ould 
decide  according  as  probability  iliall  api»car  to 
preponderate,  granting  to  the  defcmdaiit  the 
presumption  of  filiation  to  be  strong  in  his 
favour.  And  I  think,  too,  that  a  good  deal  of 
weight  should  be  allowed  to  the  dying  declara- 
tions, because  they  were  spontaneous.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  what  is  said  without 
our  being,  urged  to  it,  and  what  is  said  f  nan  a 
kind  of  com])ulsion.  If  I  praise  a  man*s  book 
without  being  asked  my  opinion  of  it,  tbiit  is 
honest  praise,  to  which  one  may  trust.  But  if 
an  author  asks  me  if  I  like  his  book,  and  I  give 
him  something  like  x>i'aii>e,  it  must  not  be  taken 
as  my  real  opinion.' 

*  I  have  not  been  troubled  for  along  time  with 
authors  desiring  my  opinion  of  their  works.  I 
used  once  to  be  sadly  jilagued  with  a  man  who 
wi-otc  verses,  but  who  literally  had  no  other 
notion  of  a  verse,  but  that  it  consisted  of  ten 
syllables.  La  if  your  knife  and  jfour  foi'k  acruss 
your  piatCf  was  to  him  a  verso  : 

Lay  yOur  knife  find  your  fr<»k  aririu  your  pJaic. 

As  he  wiote  a  great  number  <'f  vcises,  he  some- 
times by  chance  made  good  ones,  though  he  did 
not  know  it.' 

He  renewed  his  promise  of  coming  to  Scotland 
and  going  with  mo  to  the  Hcbridi'S,  but  s;dd  he 
would  now  content  himself  with  seeing  one  ur 
two  of  the  most  curious  of  tliem.  He  suiil, 
'  Macaulay,  who  writes  the  account  of  St.  Kilda, 
set  out  with  a  prejudice  against  prejudi-.'e,  and 
wanted  to  be  a  sniai-t  mmU'in  thinker ;  and  yet 
atfirms  for  a  truth,  that  when  a  ship  arrives 
there,  all  the  inhabitants  are  seized  with  a  cold.* 

Dr.  John  CampK'H,  the  celebrated  wiitor, 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  this  fact, 
and  attempted  to  account  for  it  on  phy»ical 
principles,  from  the  etfect  of  effluvia  from  human 
IkkUcs.  Johnson  at  another  time  praised  llae< 
aulay  for  his  *  maijnanitnity*  in  asserting  this 
wonderful  story,  because  it  was  well  attcfttod. 
A  hidy  of  Norfolk,  by  a  letter  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Hurney,  bus  favoured  me  with  the  following 
solution : — 

*  Now  for  the  explication  of  this  seeming  mys- 
tery, which  is  so  very  obvious  as  for  that  iv.-uon 
to  have  escajied  the  penetratiuu  of  Dr.  Jfhuson 
and  his  friend,  as  well  as  that  of  the  author. 
Reading  the  book  with  my  ingenious  friend. 
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the  Ute  Reverend  Mr.  Christian  of  Docking, 
ftfter  ruminating  a  little,  '  The  cause,'  says  he, 
*U  a  natural  one.  The  sittiation  of  St.  Kilda 
renders  a  north-east  wind  indispensably  ncces- 
aary  before  a  stranger  can  land.  The  wind,  not 
the  stranger,  occasions  an  epidemic  cold.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  dead ;  if  liv- 
ing, this  solution  might  please  him,  as  I  hope  it 
will  Mr.  Boswell,  in  return  for  the  many  agree- 
able hours  his  works  have  afforded  us.* 

Johnson    expatiated  on  the   advantages    of 
Oxford  for  learning.     *  Tliere  is  here,  sir,*  said 
he,  'such  a  progressive  emulation.     The  stu- 
dents are   anxious    to   appear   well    to   their 
tutors ;  the  tutors  are  anxious  to  have  their 
pupib  appear   well  in   the  college;  the   col- 
1^«  are  anxious  to  have  their  students  appear 
well  in  the  University ;  and  there  aie  excellent 
rules  of  discipline  in  every  college.     That  the 
rules  itfe  sometimes  ill  observed  may  be  true, 
but  is  nothing  against  the  system.     The  mem- 
bers of  an  University  may,  for  a  season,  be  un- 
mindful of  their  duty.     I  am  arguing  for  the 
excellency  of  the  institution.' 

Of  Guthrie,  he  said, '  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of  parts. 
He  has  no  great  regular  fund  of  knowledge ;  but 
Vj  reading  so  long,  and  writing  so  long,  he  no 
4oQbi  has  picked  up  a  good  deal.' 
I  He  laid  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while  at 
1  Lidifield,  but  had  g^wn  very  weary  before  he 
Wt  it  Boswell  :  'I  wonder  at  that,  sir,  it  is 
yosr  native  place.'  Johnson  :  *  Why,  so  is  Scot- 
hod  ynir  native  place.' 

His  prejudice  against  Scotland  appeared  re- 

Bvktbly  strong  at  this  time.    When  I  talked 

of  svtdvancement  in  literature,  *Sir,'  said  ho, 

'jouhsve  learnt  a  little  from  us,  and  you  think 

r«Diehres  very  great  men.     Hume  would  never 

k»Te  written  History,  had  not  Voltaire  written 

**  before  him.    He  is    an  echo  of  Voltaire.' 

fi»wux:  *But,   sir,  we  have  Lord  Kamcs.* 

^OHH805:  *  You  Aaw  Lord  Kamcs.     Keep  him; 

K  ks,  ha !    We  don't  envy  you  him.     Do  you 

WW  see  Dr.  Robertson  ? '    Boswell  :  *  Yes,  sir. ' 

Jonjsoy:  'Does  the  dog  talk  of  me?'    Bos- 

•nx:  'Indeed,  sir,  he  does,  and  loves  you.* 

TUbking  that  I  now  had  him  in  a  comer,  and 

bong  solicitous  for  the  literary  fame  of  my 

WttBtiy,  I  pressed  him  for  his  opinion  on  the 

■wit  of  Dr.  Bobcrtson's  History  of  Scotland. 

Bst  to  my  surprise,  he  escaped.     *Sir,  I  love 

Bobertsoo,  and  I  won't  talk  of  his  book.' 

It  is  but  justice  both  to  him  and  Dr.  Bobcrt- 
•DO  to  add,  that  though  he  indulged  himself  in 
tUs  mUj  of  wit,  he  had  too  good  taste  not  to  be 
fiDy  sensiUe  of  the  merits  of  that  admirable 


An  caay,  written  by  Mr.  Deane,  a  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  maintaining  the  future 
life  of  brutes,  bj  an  explication  of  certain  parts 
sf  the  Scriptures,  was  mentioned,  and  the 
doetrine  insisted  on  bj  a  gentleman  who  seemed 
f<ad  -  of  -oizioiia  speculation.    Johnson,  who  did 


not  like  to  hear  anything  ccncerning  a  future 
state  which  was  not  authorized  by  the  regular 
canons  of  orthodoxy,  discouraged  this  talk; 
and  being  offended  at  its  continuation,  he 
watched  an  opportunity  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
blow  of  reprehension.  So,  when  the  poor  specu- 
latist,  with  a  serious,  metaphysical,  pensive  face, 
addressed  him,  '  But  really,  sir,  when  wesee  a 
very  sensible  dog,  we  don't  know  what  to  think 
of  him.*  Johnson,  rolling  with  joy  at  the 
thought  which  beamed  in  his  eye,  turned  quickly 
round,  and  replied,  'True,  sir;  and  when  we  see 
a  very  foolish  fellow^  we  don't  know  what  to 
think  of  him,*  He  then  rose  up,  strided  to  the 
fire,  and  stood  for  some  time  laughing  and  ex- 
ulting. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  several  times,  when  in 
Italy,  seen  the  experiment  of  placing  a  scorpion 
within  a  circle  of  burning  coals;  that  it  ran 
round  and  round  in  extreme  pain,  and  finding 
no  way  to  escape,  retired  to  the  centre,  and  like 
a  true  Stoic  philosopher,  darted  its  sting  into  its 
head,  and  thus  at  once  freed  itself  from  its  woes. 
^This  must  end  *em.*  I  said  this  was  a  curious 
fact,  as  it  showed  deliberate  suicide  in  a  reptile. 
Johnson  would  not  admit  the  fact.  He  said, 
Maupertuis*  was  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  kill 
itself,  but  dies  of  the  heat ;  that  it  gets  to  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  the  coolest  place ;  that 
its  turning  its  tail  in  upon  its  head  is  merely  a 
convulsion,  and  that  it  does  not  sting  itself. 
He  said  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the  great  anato- 
mist Morgagni,  after  dissecting  a  scorpion  on 
which  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  should 
certify  that  its  sting  had  penetrated  into  its 
head. 

He  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. *  That  woodcocks,'  said  he,  *  fly  over  the 
northern  countries,  is  proved,  because  they  have 
been  observed  at  sea.  Swallows  certainly  sleep 
all  the  winter.  A  number  of  them  conglobulate 
together,  by  flying  round  and  round,  and  then 
all  in  a  heap  throw  themselves  under  water,  and 
lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river.*  He  told  us,  one  of 
his  first  essays  was  a  Latin  poem  upon  the  glow- 

>  I  should  think  it  liniM)ssible  not  to  wonder  at  the 
variety  of  Johnson's  reading,  howerer  desultory  it 
might  have  been.  WIio  could  have  imagined  that  the 
High  Church  of  £Ingland  man  would  be  so  prompt  in 
quoting  MaujtertuU,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  stands 
in  the  list  ol  those  unfortunate  mistaken  men  who  call 
themselves  esprits  forUf  I  have,  however,  a  high 
rcHpect  for  that  i)liilo»<)pher  whom  tlie  jji-eat  Frederick 
of  Prussia  lovwl  an<i  honoured,  and  addressed  pathe- 
tically in  one  of  his  iK>em8 : 

•Maupertuis  !  cher  Maupertuis  I 
Que  notre  vie  est  peu  de  chose.' 

There  was  in  Manpcrtuis  a  vigour  and  yet  a  tenderness 
of  sentiment,  united  with  strong  intflloctuul  powers, 
and  uncommon  anlour  of  souL  Would  he  hail  hwn  a 
Christian  I  I  cannot  lidp  oamcstly  venturing  to  hope 
that  he  is  one  now. — Boxwell. 

Maupertuis  died  in  1760  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in 
the  arms  of  the  Bemoullis,    tres   Chritiennemeut.— 
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worm ;  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  ask  where  it  was  to 
be  found. 

Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  he 
advised  me  to  read  BolVs  Travels.  I  asked  him 
whether  I  shouUl  read  Du  Hahle's  Account  of 
China,  *  Why,  yes,*  said  he,  *  as  one  reads  such 
ft  book  ;  that  is  to  say,  consult  it.' 

He  talked  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  of 
adultery,  by  which  the  peace  of  families  was 
destroyed.  He  said  'confusion  of  progeny  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  crime ;  and  therefore 
a  woman  who  breaks  her  marriage  vows  is  much 
more  crimiiiAl  than  a  man  who  does  it.  A  man, 
to  be  sure,  is  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  but 
he  docs  not  do  his  wife  a  very  material  injury, 
if  he  docs  not  insult  her ;  if,  for  instance,  from 
mere  wantonness  of  appetite,  he  steals  ])rivatcly 
to  her  chambermaid.  Sir,  a  wife  ought  not 
greatly  to  resent  this.  I  would  not  receive 
home  a  daughter  who  had  run  away  from  her 
husband  on  that  account.  A  wife  should  study 
to  reclaim  her  husband  by  more  attention  to 
please  him.  Sir,  a  man  will  not,  once  in  a  hun- 
dred instances,  leave  his  wife  and  go  to  a  harlot, 
if  his  wife  has  not  been  negligent  of  pleasing.' 

Here  he  discovered  that  acute  discrimination, 
that  solid  judgment,  and  that  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  for  which  ho  was  upon  all  occa- 
sions remarkable.  Taking  care  to  keep  in  view 
the  moral  and  religious  duty,  as  understood  in 
our  nation,  he  showc<l  clearly  from  reason  and 
good  sense,  the  greater  degree  of  culpability  in 
the  one  sex  deviating  from  it  than  the  other; 
and  at  the  same  time,  inculcated  m  very  useful 
lesson  BA  to  the  teay  to  keep  him, 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  hard  that  one  de- 
viation from  chastity  should  so  absolutely  ruin 
ft  young  woman.  Johnson  :  'AVTiy,  no,  sir,  it 
is  the  great  principle  which  she  is  taught. 
AXlicn  she  has  given  up  that  x>rinciple,  she  has 
given  up  every  notion  of  female  honour  and 
virtue,  which  are  all  included  in  chastity.' 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady  whom 
he  greatly  admired  and  wuihed  to  nuirry,  but 
was  afraid  of  her  8Ui>eriority  of  talents.  'Sir,' 
saitl  he,  'you  need  nut  be  afraid;  marry  her. 
Ik'fore  a  year  goes  about,  you'll  find  that  reason 
much  weaker,  and  that  wit  not  so  bright.'  Yet 
the  gcntlvman  may  bo  justified  in  his  apprehen- 
sioii  by  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  sentences 
in  his  life  of  AValler :  'Ho  doubtless  praised 
many  whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to 
marry,  and  perhaps  married  one  whom  ho 
would  h;ivo  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many 
qualitit-H  contribute  tu  domestic  luippiuess,  ui>on 
which  iK>ctry  has  no  colours  to  bestow ;  and 
many  airs  anil  sallies  may  delight  imagination, 
which  he  who  tUttcrs  them  never  can  approve.' 

Hu  praised  Signor  Barctti.  '  His  account  of 
lt;ily  iA  a  very  entertaining  book ;  and,  sir,  I 
know  n<i  man  who  curries  liis  head  higher  in 
convcr.o.ition  than  Uaretti.  There  are  strong 
l>owu-s  in  his  mind.    He  has  not,  indeed,  many 


hooks ;  but  with  what  hooks  he  has,  he  grapplet 
very  forcibly.' 

At  this  time  I  observed  upon  the  dial-plata 
of  his  watch  a  short  Greek  inscription,  taken 
from  the  New  Testament,  Kv^  ym^  'fX*^*^* 
being  the  first  words  of  our  Saviour's  solemn 
admonition  to  the  improvement  of  that  time 
which  is  allowed  us  to  prepare  for  eternity: 
'Tlie  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.* 
He  some  time  afterwards  laid  aside  this  dial- 
plate;  and  when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he 
said,  '  It  might  do  very  well  u\wii  ft  clock  which 
a  man  keeps  in  his  closet ;  but  to  have  it  npon 
his  watch  which  he  carries  about  with  him,  mad 
which  is  often  looked  at  by  others,  might  be 
censured  as  ostentatious.'  Mr,  Steeveot  is 
now  possessed  of  the  dial-plate  inicribed  ai 
above. 

He  remained  at  Oxford  a  considerable  time. 
I  was  obliged  to  go  to  London,  where  I  received 
his  letter,  which  had  been  returned  from  Soot- 
land  :— 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  Oxford,  March  23, 1768. 

'Mtdeab  Boswell,— I  have  omitted  along 
time  to  write  to  you,  without  knowing  rery  well 
why.  I  could  now  tell  why  I  should  not  write ; 
for  who  would  write  to  men  who  publish  the 
letters  of  their  friends,  without  their  leave? 
Yet  I  write  to  you  in  spite  of  my  caution,  to 
tell  you  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  thai 
I  wish  you  would  empty  your  head  of  Corsiea, 
which  I  think  has  filled  it  rather  too  long.  But, 
at  all  events,  I  shall  bo  glad,  very  glad,  to  see 
you.— I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

*  Sam.  JoBvaoy.' 

I  answered  thus  :— 

'to  MR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

'  London,  2(kh  Aprit,  1768. 

*Mt  dear  Sir,— I  have  received  your  Umi 
letter,  which,  though  Tcry  short,  and  fay 
means  complimentary,  yet  gave  me  real  ple»' 
sure,  because  it  contains  these  words,  '*  I  shaU 
be  glad,  very  glad,  to  see  you."— Surely  yo0 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  publishing  • 
single  paragraph  of  one  of  yonr  letters;  tb« 
tcmi)tation  to  it  was  so  strong.     An  irrevocable 
grant  of  your  friendship,  ami  your  dignifyinf 
my  desire  of  visiting  Corsica  with  the  epithet  of 
"  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity,*'  are  to  me  mote 
valuable  than  many  of  the  grants  of  kinfn 

*l>ut  how  can  you  bid  me  "empty  my  Iwed 
of  Corsica?"  My  noble-minded  friend,  do 
you  not  feel  for  an  oppressed  nation  bravely 
struggling  to  be  free  ?  Consider  fairly  what  h 
tho  case.  The  Corsicans  never  received  say 
kindneat  from  the  Genoese.  They  never  agreed 
to  l>e  subject  to  them.  They  owe  them  nothing ; 
and  when  reduced  to  an  abject  itate  of  alftTeiy 
by  force,  shall  they  not  rise  in  the  great  cnnaeof 
liberty,  and  break  the  galling  yoke?  And  thalt 
not   every  liberal  loul  be  warm  for  tben! 
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Empty  my  heftd  of  Cornea  f  Empty  it  of 
hoaonr,  empty  it  of  humanity,  empty  it  of 
friendtblp,  empty  it  of  piety !  No !  while  I 
lire,  Gonica  and  the  canie  of  the  brave  islanders 
s^all  ever  employ  much  of  my  attention,  shall 
ever  interest  me  in  the  sincerest  manner.  .  .  . 
— ^I  am,  eta,  *  James  Boswell.' 

'10  MB&  LOOT  PORTEB,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

'  OzjroRD,  At^  18, 1768. 

*  Mt  DEAB,  dear  Love,— Tou  have  had  a  very 

great  lota.    To  loee  an  old  friend,  is  to  be  cut  off 

from  a  great  part  of  the  little  pleasure  that  this 

life  allows.    But  such  is  the  condition  of  our 

nature,  that  as  we  live  on,  we  must  see  those 

whom  we  love  drop  successively,  and  find  our 

circle  of  relations  grow  less  and  less,  till  we  are 

almost  unconnected  with  the  world  ;  and  then 

H  must  soon  be  our  turn  to  drop  into  the  grave. 

There  is  always  this  consolation,  that  we  haye 

cue  Protector,  who  can  never  be  lost  but  by  our 

own  fault ;  and  every  new  experience  of  the  un^ 

certainty  of  all  other  comforts  should  determine 

u  to  fix  our  hearts  where  true  joys  are  to  be 

foand.    All  uni<m  with  the  inhabitants  of  earth 

mist  in  time  be  broken ;  and  all  the  hojies  that 

tenninate  here,  must  on  [one]  part  or  other  end 

ift  disappointment. 

*I  sm  glad  that  Mrs.  Adey  and  Mrs.  Cobb  do 
Mi  leave  yon  alone.  Pay  my  respects  to  them, 
ud  the  Sewards,  and  all  my  friends.  When 
Xr.  Porter  comes,  he  will  direct  you.  Let  me 
Inow  of  bis  arrival,  and  I  will  write  to  him. 

'When  I  go  back  to  London,  I  will  take  care  of 
70V  reading  glass.  AVhenever  I  can  do  any- 
t^  for  yon,  remember,  my  dear  darling,  that 
<XM  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  to  please  you. 

'The  punctuality  of  your  correspondence  I  con- 
>i*ler  u  a  proof  of  great  regard.  AVhcn  we  shall 
*e  ctth  other  I  know  not,  but  let  us  often  think 
^^h  other,  and  thhnk  with  tenderness.  Do 
BQt  forget  me  in  your  prayers.  I  have  for  a  long 
^  back  been  very  poorly ;  but  of  what  use  is 
^feeomplain? 

'Write  often,  for  your  letters  always  give 
PMt  pleasure  to,  my  dear,  your  most  affec- 
^i^Bte  and  moat  humble  servant, 

'Sax.  Johnson.' 


TpoB  his  arrival  in  London  in  May,  he  sur- 

FiM  me  one  morning  with  a  visit  at  my  lodg- 

^  in  Half  Moon  Street,  was  quite  aitiHficd 

«ith  my  explanation,  and  was  in  the  kindest 

ttd  most  agreeable  frame  of  mind.    As  he  had 

tweeted  to  a  part  of  one  of  his  letters  being  pub- 

'  fiibed,  I  thought  it  right  to  take  this  oppor- 

ftnity  of  asking  him  explicitly  whether  it  would 

ke  improper  to  publish  his  letters  after  his  death. 

His  answer  was,  '  Kay,  sir,  when  I  am  dead, 

ym,  may  do  as  yon  wiU.' 

'      He  talked  in  his  usual  style  with  a  rough  con  - 

.  tempt  of  popular  liberty.     '  They  make  a  rout 

Bber^,   without   considering 


that  all  that  is  to  be  valued,  or  indeed  can 
be  enjoyed  by  individuals,  is  prixalt  liberty. 
Political  liberty  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  pro- 
duces private  liberty.  Now,  sir,  there  is  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  you  know  is  a  con- 
stant topic  Suppose  you  and  I  and  two  hun- 
dred more  were  restrained  from  printing  our 
thoughts  ;  what  then  ?  What  proportion  would 
that  restraint  ui>on  us  bear  to  the  private  happi- 
ness of  the  nation  ?  * 

This  mode  of  representing  the  inconveniences 
of  restraint  as  light  and  insignificant,  was  a  kind 
of  sophistry  in  which  he  delighted  to  indulge 
himself,  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  laxity  for 
which  it  has  been  fashionable  for  too  many  to 
argue,  when  it  is  evident,  upon  reflection,  that 
the  very  essence  of  government  is  restraint; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  as  government  produces 
rational  happiness,  too  much  restraint  is  better 
than  too  little.  But  when  restraint  is  unneces- 
sary, and  so  close  as  to  gall  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  it,  the  people  may  and  ought  to  remon- 
strate ;  and  if  relief  is  not  granted,  to  resist. 
Of  this  manly  and  spirited  principle,  no  man 
was  more  convinced  than  Johnson  liimself. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Kenrick  attacked  him, 
through  my  sides,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  An 
Epistlt  to  James  Bosweilf  Esq.,  occasioned  by  his 
having  transmitted  the  Moral  Writings  of  Dr, 
Samuel  Johnson  to  Pascal  Paoli,  General  of  the 
Corsicans,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  answer  this 
pamphlet;  but  Johnson,  who  knew  that  my 
doing  so  would  only  gratify  Kenrick,  by  keeping 
alive  what  would  soon  die  away  of  itself,  would 
not  suffer  me  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithful  negro  servant,  made  him  so  desirous  of 
his  further  improvement,  that  he  now  placed 
him  at  a  school  at  Bishop  Stortford,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. This  humane  attention  docs  John- 
son*s  heart  much  honour.  Out  of  many  letters 
which  Mr.  Barber  received  from  his  master,  he 
has  preserved  three,  which  he  kindly  gave  me, 
and  which  I  shall  insert  according  to  their 
dates. 

'  TO  XB.  FRANCIS  BARBER. 

*  May  28, 1768. 
*  Dear  Francis, — I  have  been  very  much  out 
of  order.  1  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  arc  well, 
and  design  to  come  soon  to  you.  1  would  have 
you  stay  at  Mrs.  Clapp^s  for  the  present,  till  I 
can  determine  what  we  shall  do.  Be  a  good  boy. 
'  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Clapp  and  to  Mr. 
Fowler.— I  am,  yours  affectionately, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

Soon  afterwards  he  supped  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  witli  a  company 
whom  I  collected  to  meet  him.  They  were 
Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr.  Douglas, 
now  Bishop  of  SaUsbury,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr. 
Robertson  the  historian,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  who  wished  much  to  he 
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intrcHluccd  to  these  eminent  Scotch  lUtvaii ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  very  little 
opi^ortunity  of  hearing  them  talk,  for  with  an 
cxoeM  of  prudence,  for  which  Johnson  after- 
wards found  fault  with  them,  they  hardly 
opened  their  lips,  and  that  only  to  say  something 
which  they  were  certain  would  not  expose  them 
to  the  sword  of  Goliath  :  such  was  their  anxiety 
for  their  fame  when  in  the  presence  of  John- 
son, lie  was  this  evening  in  remarkable  vigour 
of  mind,  and  eager  to  exert  himself  in  conversa- 
tion, which  he  did  with  great  readiness  and 
lluency ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  pre- 
served but  a  small  i)art  of  whsit  passed. 

He  allowed  high  i>niisc  to  Thomson  as  a  poet ; 
but  when  one  of  the  conkx)any  said  he  was  also 
a  very  good  man,  our  moralist  contested  this 
with  great  warmth,  accusing  him  of  gross  sen- 
sutdity  and  licentiousness  of  manners.  I  was 
very  much  afraid  that,  in  writing  Thomson's 
life,  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  treated  his  private 
character  with  a  stem  severity,  but  I  was  agree- 
ably diHapiM)inted ;  and  I  may  claim  a  little 
merit  in  it,  from  my  having  been  at  pains  to 
send  him  authentic  accounts  of  the  affectionate 
and  generous  conduct  of  that  poet  to  his  sisters, 
one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomson,  school- 
master at  Lanark,  I  knew,  and  was  presented 
by  her  with  three  of  his  letters,  one  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  inserted  in  his  life. 

He  was  vehement  against  old  Dr.  ^lounsey,* 
of  Chelsea  College,  as  *  a  fellow  who  swore  and 
talked  bawdy.'  *  I  have  often  been  in  his  com- 
pany,' said  Dr.  Percy,  *and  never  heard  him 
swear  or  talk  bawdy.'  Mr.  Davies,  who  sat 
next  to  Dr.  Percy,  having  after  this  had  some 
conversation  aside  with  him,  made  a  discovery 
which,  in  his  zeal  to  pay  court  to  Dr.  Johns(»n, 
he  cjgorly  pioclainied  aloud  from  the  foot  of 
the  table:  *Oh,  sir,  I  have  found  out  a  veiy 
good  reason  why  Dr.  Percy  never  heard  I^Iountey 
swear  or  talk  bawdy,  for  he  tells  me  he  never 
saw  liim  but  at  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
table.'  'And  so,  sir,'  said  Dr.  Johnson  loudly 
to  Dr.  Percy,  *  you  would  bhield  this  man  from 
tliu  ch:ir^o  of  swearing  and  talking  bawdy,  be- 
cause he  (lid  not  di>  so  at  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
bii  land's  table.  Sir,  you  might  as  well  tell  us 
tlijit  you  had  Keen  him  hold  up  his  hnnd  at  the 
Old  liailey,  and  he  neither  swore  nor  talked 
bawdy  ;  or  that  you  h:ul  seen  him  in  the  cart 
at  Tyburn,  and  ho  neither  swore  nor  talked 
bawdy.  And  \s  it  thu:«,  sir,  that  yon  i>resumo 
to  controvert  what  I  have  i elated  ? '  Dr.  John- 
son's anima>ivcn»iiin  was  uttered  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  Dr.  Peicy  fcenied  to  bo  displeased, 
and  soon  afterwards  left  the  cnin|)any,  of  which 
i    Juhn&on  did  not  at  that  time  take  any  notice. 

1  Mv.HrffU^T  Mounif y,  M  D  .  dud  at  his  apartnionts 
j    in  ClieN«a  Ci»llf;;«',  lAr.  20.  17^>,  it  the  givat  sge  of 
[i:urty-nve.   All  cxtrjni  Im  uy  dirrctiou  in  hit  will  may 
be  fouinl  in  th(>  ft'rnr/tm(ir»'<  iVcij-i^iitr,  vuL  l  ivirlii. 
p.  U<dU.  — MaL'jne. 


Swift  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson,  m 
usual,  treated  him  with  little  resi>ect  as  an 
author.  Some  of  us  endeavoured  to  support 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  by  various  arguments. 
One  in  particular  praised  his  Conduct  of  the 
Allies.  J0HK80N:  *Sir,hiB  Conduct  of  the  Allies 
is  a  performance  of  very  little  ability.*  '  Sui  ely, 
sir,'  said  Dr.  Douglas,  *  you  mutt  allow  it  has 
strong  facts.'  JoHNSON  :  'Why,  yes,  sir;  but 
what  is  that  to  the  merit  of  the  composition  ? 
In  the  Sessions-paper  of  the  Old  Bailey  there 
are  strong  facts.  Housebreaking  is  a  strong 
fact ;  robbery  is  a  strong  fact ;  and  murder  is  a 
mighty  strong  fact :  but  is  great  praise  dua  to 
the  historian  of  those  strong  facts?  No,  sir. 
Swift  has  told  what  he  had  to  tell  distinctly 
enough,  but  that  is  all.  He  had  to  count  ten, 
and  he  has  counted  it  right.'— Then  recollecting 
that  Mr.  Davies,  by  acting  as  an  informtr,  had 
been  the  occasion  of  his  talking  somewhat  too 
harshly  to  his  friend  Dr.  Peicy,  for  which,  pea* 
bably,  when  the  first  ebullition  was  over,  he  felt 
some  compunction,  ho  took  an  opportunity  to 
give  him  a  hit :  so  added,  with  a  picpaiatoiy 
laugh,  '  Why)  sir,  Tom  Davies  niight  have  wi it- 
ten  the  Conduct  of  Uie  A  Hits.*  Poor  Tom  being 
thus  suddenly  diagged  into  ludicrous  notice  in 
presence  of  the  Scottish  Doctors,  to  whom  he 
was  ambitious  of  appearing  to  advantage,  wu 
gi  ievously  mortified.  Nor  did  his  punishment 
rest  here ;  for  upon  subsequent  occasions,  whc» 
ever  he,  '  statesman  all  o'er,'  ^  assumed  a  strut- 
ting importance,  I  used  to  hail  him — *1%M 
Author  of  the  Conduct^ff  the  Allies,* 

When  I  called  ui>on  Dr.  Johnson  next  mora* 
ing,  I  found  him  highly  satisfied  with  bis  collo- 
quial piowess  the  pieceding  evening.     'Well** 
said  he,  'we  had  good  talk.'    Loswkll:  *Yc»v 
sir,  you  tossed  and  goicd  several  i^irtcDS.* 

The  late  Alexander  Eail  of  Egliuicune,  vh^* 
loved  wit  njcro  than  wine,  and  u.en  of  geniia^ 
n.oie  than  sycophants,  had  a  great  adn*iiatiosa 
of  Johnson ;  but  from  the  lemaikable  cltgane* 
of  his  own  msiineis,  was  ptihapa  too  drlicatclX 
sensible  of  the  roughness  which  sonjetimes  ap* 
peared  in  Johnson's  behaviour.     One  c\cniag 
about  this  time,  when  his  lordship  did  me  tbtf 
honour  to  sup  at  my  loilgings  with  Dr.  Rubert- 
son  and  several  other  men  of  literary  dicliDction, 
he  regretted  that  Johnson  had  not  been  eilucateil 
with  more  refinement,  and  lived  more  in  pilishai 
society.     *  No,  no,  my  Lord,'  said  ifignor  BairttJ, 
*do  with  him  what  you  would,  ho  wculd  alasyi 
have  been  a  bear.'    *True,*  aosweied  the  EsrI, 
with  a  smile,  *  but  he  would  have  been  a  rfasc- 
ttig  bear.* 

To  obviate  all  tho/ef!ections  which  have  goM 
round  the  worhl  to  Johnson's  prejuilice  by  sf  • 
plying  to  him  the  epithet  of  a  Uar,  let  me  im- 
press u|)on  my  readers  a  just  and  happy  saying 
of  my  friend  Goldsmith,  who  knew  him  well : 

1  See  the  Laid  drawinguf  him  In  Cbui (bill's  rioscui^ 

— Bu^WKU. 
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'Johnson,  to  be  fare,  has  a  roughness  in  his 
iDAnner;  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender 
heart.  Ht  ka*  nothing  of  the  bear  but  his  skin, ' 
In  17G9,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  public 
was  faToored  with  nothing  of  Johnson's  compo- 
sition, either  for  himself  or  any  of  his  friends. 
His  MedUaHona  too  strongly  prove  that  he 
suffered  much  both  in  body  and  mind ;  yet  was 
he  perpetoally  striving  againit  evil,  &nd  nobly 
eiuleaToaring  to  advance  his  intellectual  and 
devotional  improvement.  Every  generous  and 
grateful  heart  must  feel  for  the  distresses  of 
■o  eminent  a  benefactor  to  mankind ;  and  now 
that  his  unhappincss  is  certainly  known,  must 
respect  that  dignity  of  character  which  pre- 
▼ented  him  from  complaining. 

His  Majesty  having  the  preceding  year  insti- 
tated  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London, 
Johnson  had  now  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
Pnifeseor  in  Ancient  literature.*  In  the  course 
of  the  year  he  wrote  some  letters  to  Mrs.  Throlc, 
psascd  some  part  of  the  summer  at  Oxford  and 
al  Lichfield,  and  when  at  Oxford  he  wroto  the 
following  letter : — 

'to  TBI  BIVERgND  MB.  TUOUAB  WAKTON. 

*  May  31, 1769. 

'DeabSir, — Many  years  ago,  when  I  used  to 
md  in  the  library  of  your  college,  I  promised 
to  recompense  the  college  for  that  permission, 
Vj  adding  to  their  books  a  BaskerviUe's  Virgil. 
I  ban  now  sent  it,  anddesiro  you  to  deposit  it 
•  the  shelves  in  my  name.' 

'If  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  when 
jm  have  an  hour  of  leisure,  I  will  drink  tea  with 
JWL  I  sm  engaged  for  the  afternoon  to-morrow, 
Md  OB  Friday  :  all  my  mornings  are  my  own.' 
--I  am,  ete.,  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

I  came  to  London  in  the  autumn,  and  having 
^■fonaed  him  that  I  was  going  to  be  married  in  a 


'  (a  vhfch  place  he  has  been  succe<Nli>d  by  Bennf  t 

'■fuu,  E«q.    When  that  truly  religioiiH  gentleman 

**cketed  to  this  honorary  Prof«tUK>nihip,  at  the  Mine 

fxthit  Edward  Oibhon,  Knq.,  noted  for  introducing 

*Uad  of  sneering  infidelity  into  his  Historical  Writ- 

^  viB  elected  Professor  in  Ancient  llirttory,  in  the 

'^  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  I  observed  that  it  brought  to 

fef  niad, '  Wicked  Will  WhUU)n  and  good  Mr.  Dittou. ' 

"l  am  now  also  of  that  admirable   iiuttitiition  as 

^'Sirtaiy  for  Foreign  CorreHpontlenc**,  by  the  favour 

^  the  Aca^lemicians  and  the  approbation  of  the  jiiove- 

>i|B.— B(«WELL. 

I  It  has  this  Insorf  ption  In  a  blank  leaf :  '  Hunc  IVt- 

'  nm  D.  D.  Samutl  JohnsoUt  to  quod  hie  loci,  ttudii." 

<atmAm  toonrct    Of  this  library,  which  is  an  old 

Gothic  room,  he  was  very  fond.    On  my  o1iH(>rving  to 

koa  that  some  of  the  sMMien»]ibrari«^  of  the  Uuivcrsity 

*«•  BKMte  eonmodioos  and  pleasant  for  study,  as  bciiiK 

Bon  spacioas  and  airy,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  if  a  nun  hai* 

a  Bad  to  frame*,  he  must  stody  at  Qirist  Church  and 

Afi-^mls."  'oWartok. 

* '  DiniBg  this  visit  be  seldom  or  never  dine*!  out  He 
^poaied  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  aome  literary  work. 
now  with  him  at  Oxford. '—Waktok. 


few  months,  I  wished  to  have  as  much  of  his  con- 
versation as  I  could  before  engaging  in  a  state 
of  life  which  would  probably  keep  mo  more  in 
Scotland,  and  prevent  mo  seeing  him  so  often 
as  when  I  was  a  single  man  ;  but  I  found  he  was 
at  Brighthclmstonc  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  I 
was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not  his  company  with 
me  at  the  Jubilee,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare,  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  great  poet's  native 
town.  Johnson's  connection  both  with  Shak- 
speare and  Garrick  founded  a  double  chiim  to 
his  presence ;  and  it  would  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Garrick.  U])on  this  occasion 
I  particularly  lamented  that  ho  had  nut  that 
warmth  of  friendship  for  his  brilliant  pupil, 
which  we  may  suppose  would  have  had  a  benig- 
nant effect  on  both.  When  almost  every  man  of 
eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  happy  to  par- 
take in  this  festival  of  genius,  the  absence  of 
Johnson  could  not  but  bo  wondered  at  and  re- 
gretted. The  only  trace  of  him  there,  was  in  the 
whimsical  advertisement  of  a  hnljerdashcr,  who 
sold  Shakspcarian  ribands  of  viirious  dyes  ;  and, 
by  way  of  illustrating  tlieir  approi)riation  to  the 
bard,  introduced  a  line  from  tho  celebrated  Pro- 
logue at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  : 

'  Each  change  of  inany<olouTtd  life  he  drew.' 

From  Brighthelmstone  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  me 
the  following  letter,  which  they  who  may  think 
I  ought  to  have  suppressed,  must  have  less  ardent 
feelings  than  I  have  always  avowed :  * — 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  E.SQ. 

*Briohtiieliistone,  Sept.  9, 1769. 

*  Deab  Sir,  — "WTiy  do  you  charge  me  with  im- 
kindness  ?  I  have  omitted  nothing  that  could  do 
you  good,  or  give  you  pleasure,  unless  it  be  that 
I  have  forborne  to  tell  you  my  opinion  of  your 

'  In  the  Preface  of  ray  Arcount  of  Corsica,  jiublished 
in  17GS,  I  thus  exprt'S!)  mytftrif :  *  lie  who  puMiithcs  a 
book  affecting  not  to  bo  an  author,  and  profi'.ssing 
an  inditfercnce  for  litvmr)'  fame,  urny  po^isibly  impose 
upon  many  people  such  an  idea  of  his  ronHctiurnce  as 
he  wi;ihes  may  be  received.  For  my  ]>Art,  I  should  be 
proud  to  be  known  &tt  an  author,  and  I  have  an  ardent 
ambition  for  literary  fame ;  for,  of  all  possesAiong,  I 
should  imagine  literar>'  fame  to  bo  the  most  valuable. 
A  man  who  has  liecn  able  to  furnish  a  book,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  world,  lias  established  himself  as 
a  resi>ectAblc  character  in  distant  society,  without  any 
danger  of  having  that  character  lessened  by  the  olwer- 
vulion  of  his  weaknesses.  To  i)n'scrve  an  uniform 
dignity  among  those  who  see  us  every  day,  is  hardly 
possible ;  and  t^)  aim  at  it,  must  put  lis  under  the 
fetters  of  i>er]>etual  restraint  The  author  of  an  ap- 
proved book  may  allow  his  natural  disjK-Kition  an  eaity 
play,  and  yet  indulge  the  pride  of  sU]M>rior  gt-iiiu^,  when 
he  c(;iisider8  that  by  those  who  know  him  only  as  an 
author,  he  never  ceAS4'S  to  be  respected.  Kuch  au 
author,  when  in  his  hours  of  glo<>ui  and  disr< intent, 
may  have  the  consolation  to  think  that  his  writings 
are  at  that  very  time  giving  plca>ur*»  to  nunil»ers  ;  and 
such  au  author  may  cherish  the  hojic  of  being  remem- 
bered after  death,  which  has  \>rrn  a  great  object  to 
the  noblest  miads  in  all  ages.'— Boa  well. 

Li 
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Account  of  Coriiccu  I  believe  my  opinion,  if 
you  think  well  of  my  judgment,  might  have 
given  you  pleasure ;  but  when  it  is  coniidered 
how  much  vanity  is  excited  by  praise,  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  have  done  you  good.  Your 
history  is  like  other  histories,  but  your  journal 
is,  in  a  very  high  degree,  curious  and  delightful. 
There  is  between  the  history  and  the  journal 
that  difference  which  there  will  always  be  fnund 
between  notions  borrowed  from  without,  and 
notions  generated  within.  Your  history  was 
copied  from  books  ;  your  journal  rose  out  of  your 
own  experience  and  observation.  You  express 
images  which  (>i>erated  strongly  upon  yourself, 
and  you  have  impressed  them  with  great  force 
upon  your  readers.  I  know  not  whether  I 
could  name  any  narrative  by  which  curiosity  is 
better  excited  or  better  grutifiod. 

*  I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to  be  married  ; 
and  as  I  wish  yuu  well  in  tilings  of  less  impoi-t- 
ance,  wish  you  well,  with  i)roportionate  ardour, 
in  this  cri«i»  of  your  life.  What  I  can  contribute 
to  your  liappincss,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
withhold  :  for  I  have  always  loved  and  valued 
you,  and  shall  love  you  and  value  you  still  more, 
as  you  become  more  regular  and  useful— effects 
whicli  a  ha]>py  marriage  will  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
duce. 

*  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come  back 
very  soon  from  this  place.  I  shall  perhaps  stay 
a  fortnight  longer :  and  a  fortnight  is  a  long  time 
to  a  lover  absent  fnim  his  mistress.  AVould  a 
fortnight  ever  liave  an  end  ?  -I  am,  dear  sir, 
yovu:  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*SAM.  JoUN30>'.* 

CHAPTER  XX. 

i:c9. 

Aftkr  Johnson's  return  to  town,  we  met  fre- 
quently, and  I  continued  tlie  practice  of  making 
notes  of  his  a  )n  vcrsat ion,  t  h<  mgh  not  with  so  mucli 
assiduity  as  I  wisli  I  had  done.  At  this  time, 
indeed,  I  had  a  suflieient  excuse  for  not  being 
able  to  appropriate  so  much  time  to  my  journal ; 
f<»r  Gencial  J\ioli,  afttfr  Corsica  had  been  over- 
'  powered  by  the  monareliy  of  France,  was  now  no 
j  Itinger  at  the  head  of  his  brave  countrymen,  but 
liaving  with  tlilliculty  escaped  from  his  native 
island,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Great  llritain  ; 
aii«l  it  wan  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure,  to 
attencl  much  ujvm  him.  Such  particulars  of 
John.Hon"8  conversation  at  this  i)cri(Kl  as  I  have 
committed  to  writing,  I  shall  hero  introduce, 
without  any  frtrict  attention  to  methodical 
Hrr.ingemetit.  Sometimes  short  notes  of  dilfe- 
n-nt  days  shall  be  blended  together,  and  somo- 
tiines  a  day  may  seem  imiM)rt4ait  enough  to  be 
sep.irately  ilihtiiiguished. 

He  H;iid  he  would  not  have  Sunday  kept  with 
ri^id  sfvirity  aii<l  glo«im,  but  with  a  gravity  and 
i     kiuipU«.iiy  of  beluiviour. 


I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  a 
short  collection  of  Scotticisms.  '  I  wonder/ 
said  Johnson,  *  that  Ju  should  find  them.'^ 

He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of  the 
question  concerning  the  legality  of  general  war- 
rants. 'Such  a  power,'  he/tbserved,  *muit  be 
vested  in  every  government,  to  answer  partkolar 
cases  of  necessity  ;  and  there  can  be  no  joit  com- 
plaint but  when  it  is  abused,  for  which  thoee  who 
administer  government  must  be  answerable.  It 
is  a  matter  of  such  indifference,  a  matter  about 
which  the  peo])lo  care  so  very  little,  that  were  a 
man  to  be  sent  over  Britain  to  offer  them  an 
exemption  from  it  at  a  halfpenny  a  piece,  reiy 
few  would  purchase  it.'  This  was  a  specimen  of 
that  laxity  of  talking  which  I  had  heard  him 
fairly  acknowledge  ;  for,  surely,  while  the  power 
of  granting  general  warrants  was  supposed  to  be 
legal,  and  the  apprehension  of  them  hung  over 
our  heads,  wo  did  not  possess  that  aecurity  ci 
freedom  congenial  to  our  hapi»y  oonstitutian, 
and  which,  by  the  intrepid  exertions  of  Mr. 
AVilkes,  has  been  hapi>Lly  establinhed. 

He  said, '  The  duration  of  I'arliament,  whether 
for  seven  years  or  the  life  of  the  King^,  appears 
to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I  would  not  give  half* 
a-crown  to  turn  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other. 
Tlie  hihcti*  corpus  is  the  single  advantage  which 
our  government  has  over  th^t  of  other  coon- 
tries.' 

On  the  .'^th  of  September  we  dined  together 
at  the  Mitre.     I  attempted  to  argue  for  the 
superior  ha]»piness  of  the  savage  life,  npoB  the 
usual  fanciful  topics.      J0HN8ON:  'Sir,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  false.    The  savages  have 
no  bodily  advantages  beyond  those  of  civiliaed 
men.    They  have  not  better  health  ;  and  aa  to 
care  or  mental  uneasiness,  they  are  not  above  it« 
but  below  it,  like  bears.     No,  sir  ;  you  are  noC 
to  talk  such  ))aradox  :  let  me  have  no  more  on^ 
It  cannot  entertain,  far  less  can  it  inatnicfe- 
liord  Monboddo,   one  of  your  Scotch  jadg«Bv 
talked  a  great  deal  of  such  nonsense.     I  mffere<l 
h  in\^  but  I  in-ill  not  suffer  you,*  BoAWSLL:  '  Bn^ 
sir,  does  not  Kousseau  talk  such  nonaeue?* 
JoiixsoN  :  'True,  sir,  but  Houssean  kfu»c»  he  i* 
talking  nonsi>ni>e,  and  laughs  at  the  world  for 
staring  at  him.'     1>oswell  :   'How   so,  sir?* 
Johnson  :  '  AVhy,  sir,  a  man  who  talks  nonsense 
so  well,  nmst  know  that  he  is  t4ilking  nonsense. 
But  I  am  a/i-aid  (chuckling  and  laughing)  Mon- 
boddo does  no(  know   that  he   is  talking 


sense.* '    lioswKLL  :  '  Is  it  wrong,  then,  sir,  te 


•  Tlio  fll^t  «*litiun  of  Ilunjo's  Hl*t>;ry  n/Eitfftand 
full  of  SeottiHxins,  many  of  which  he  currcctcd  in  sab» 
sequent  edition!*.— .Mal»xe. 

■  His  lordship  havin};  frfqnrnlly  sx*^kea  la  SB 
sbnsive  luunuer  of  Dr.  Ji-hn^in  in  my  eomiiany.  I  oa 
one  occasion,  durin.*^  the  lifetime  of  my  lUustrfnet 
fiiend,  cuuld  not  refiain  fnmi  rrtalistion»8n«l  rr|tf>st«d 
to  hijn  thiii  Mving.  He  has  since  publiaihed  I  dtut 
know  hi»w  ni my  i^v^'*  in  one  of  his  curious  W^ks, 
Attempting,  lu  much  snger,  but  «ith  pitiful  effect,  to 
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affect  atngularitj,  in  order  to  make  people 
stmre  ?  •  JOHXSOK :  *  Yes,  if  you  do  it  by  pro- 
pagmtizig  error ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  wrong  in  any 
wmy.  There  ii  in  human  nature  a  general  incli- 
Dfttion  to  make  people  stare;  and  every  wise  man 
has  himself  to  cure  of  it,  and  does  cure  himself. 
If  you  wish  to  make  people  stare  by  doing 
better  than  others,  why,  maKe  them  stare  till 
they  stare  their  eyes  out.  But  consider  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  people  stare,  by  being  absurd.  I  may 
do  it  by  going  into  a  drawing-room  without  my 
ahoes.  Ton  remember  the  gentleman  in  the 
SptxiaUfr  who  had  a  commission  of  lunacy  taken 
out  agmintt  him  for  his  extreme  singularity,  such 
as  neTer  wearing  a  wig,  but  a  night-cap.  Now, 
■ir,  abstractedly,  the  night-oap  was  best ;  but, 
relatiTely,  the  advantage  was  overbalanced  by 
his  making  the  boys  run  after  him.*  ^ 

Talking  of  a  London  life,  he  said,  '  The  happi- 
ness of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  by 
those  who  have  been  in  it.    I  will  venture  to 
•ty,  there  is  more  learning  and  science  within 
tbe  eircumference  of  ten  miles  from  where  we 
BOW  sit,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.' 
BofiWZLL :  '  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  great 
diitanoe  at  which  people  live  from  one  another.' 
JousoK  :  '  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  occasioned  by 
tiw  Isrgeness  of  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
other  advantages.*    Boswell:  'Sometimes   I 
We  been  in  the  humour  of  wishing  to  retire  to 
s  desert'    Johnson  :  '  8ir,  you  have   desert 
CDoogh  in  Scotland.* 

Although  I  had  promised  myself  a  great  deal 
of  iutmctive  conversation  with  him  on  the 
Mttdnct  of  the  married  state,  of  which  I  had 
then  s  near  prospect,  he  did  not  say  much  upon 
tittt  tqnc.  Mr.  Seward  heard  him  once  say, 
^'aman  has  a  very  bad  chance  for  hnppi- 
Mm  ia  that  state,  unless  he  marries  a  woman  of 
^  itrong  and  fixed  principles  of  religion.* 
He  Bsmtained  to  me,  contrary  to  the  common 
Mtisa,  that  %  woman  would  not  be  the  worse 
vifefor  being  learned ;  in  which,  from  all  that 
I^fe  observed  of  ArtemisiaSf  I  humbly  differed 
'ntB  him.  That  a  woman  should  bo  sensible 
•d  Veil  informed,  I  allow  to  be  a  great  advan- 
ti|i;  and  think  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
b  hit  rude  versification,*  has  very  judiciously 
Pomted  out  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  is 
^  be  desired  in  a  female  companion : 


fnatdt  mankind  that  mj  illustriou!!  friend  wm  not 

^  giest  sad  good  man  which  they  esteemed  and  ever 

till  «ieeni  him  to  be.— Boswell. 
1  WmUm  8eward,  Esq.,  F.R8.,  editor  of  Anecdotes 

ff»mDiatinffMiA$ii  PtnoM,  etc.,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  well 

I  ba«a  to  a  aomerous  and  valuable  itcquaintonco  for  hin 

litcnftme,  love  oftheflaearts,  and  social  virtues.    lam 

fakdebled  to  him  for  several  conununicatlons  couceruiug 

Jotesoa— BoswELU 

Mr.  Serad  was  bom  la  London  In  1747,  the  son  of  a 
wmtttf  brewer,  partner  In  the  houw  of  Calvert  and 
8e«anL  lie  was  educated  at  the  Chart  or  House  and  at 
OUnrd,  and  died  April  S4, 1709.— Malomx. 

>  A  W\Jt,  a  peeB«  1814.— Boswcll. 


*  Give  me  next  good,  an  understanding  wife. 
By  Nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 

Some  knowledge  on  her  side  with  all  my  life 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart ; 

Besides,  her  inbome  virtue  fortifie ; 

They  are  most  firmly  good,  who  beat  know  why.* 

When  I  oensured  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance'for  marrying  a  second  time,  as  it  showed  a 
disregard  of  his  first  ^-ife,  he  said,  *  Not  at  all, 
sir.  On  the  contrary,  were  he  not  to  marry 
again,  it  might  be  concluded  that  his  first  wifo 
had  given  him  a  disgust  to  marriage ;  but  by 
taking  a  second  wife  he  pays  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  the  first,  by  showing  that  she  made 
him  so  happy  as  a  married  man,  that  he  wishes 
to  bo  so  a  second  time.'  So  ingenious  a  turn  did 
he  give  to  this  delicate  question.  And  yet,  on 
another  occasion,  he  owned  that  he  once  had 
almost  asked  a  promise  of  Mrs.  Johnson  that 
she  would  not  marry  again,  but  had  checked 
himself.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
in  his  case  the  request  would  have  been  un- 
reasonable; for  if  Mrs.  Johnson  forgot^  or 
thought  it  no  injury  to  the  memory  of  her  first 
love— the  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father 
of  her  children — to  make  a  second  marriage, 
why  should  she  be  precluded  from  a  third, 
should  she  be  so  inclined?  In  Johnson's  x>er- 
severing  fond  appropriation  of  his  Tctti/f  even 
after  her  decease,  he  seems  totally  to  have  over- 
looked the  prior  claim  of  the  honest  Birming- 
ham trader.  I  presume  that  her  having  been 
married  before  had  at  times  given  him  some 
uneasiness :  for  I  remember  his  observing,  u])on 
the  marriage  of  one  of  our  common  friends,  *  He 
has  done  a  very  foolish  thing  ;  he  has  married  a 
widow,  when  he  might  have  had  a  maid.' 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I  had  last 
year  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Thralo  at  Dr. 
Johnson's  one  morning,  and  liad  conversation 
enough  with  her  to  admire  her  talents,  and  to 
show  her  that  I  was  as  Johnsonian  as  herself. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  been  kind  enough  to 
speak  well  of  me,  for  this  evening  ho  delivered 
me  a  very  polite  card  from  ]Mr.  Thrulc  and  her, 
inviting  me  to  Streatham. 

On  the  5th  of  October  I  complied  with  this 
obliging  invitation,  and  found  at  an  elegant  villa, 
six  miles  from  town,  every  circumstance  that 
can  make  society  pleasing.  Johnson,  though 
quite  at  home,  was  yet  looked  up  to  with  an 
awe,  tempered  by  affection,  and  sccincd  to  bo 
equally  the  care  of  his  host  and  hostess.  I 
rejoiced  at  seeing  him  so  happy. 

He  2>laycd  off  his  wit  against  Scotland  with 
a  good-humoured  idcasantry,  wliicli  gave  me, 
though  no  bigot  tu  national  prejudices,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  little  contest  with  him.  I  having 
said  that  England  was  obliged  to  us  for  ganleners^ 
almost  all  their  good  gardeners  being  Scotchmen 
— JoHNSOM  :  *  Why,  sir,  that  is  because  garden- 
ing is  much  more  necessary  amongst  you  than 
with  us,  which  makes  mo  many  of  your  people 
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Xti-ATTi  it.  It  ill  all  gardening  with  you.  Things 
which  grow  wiM  here,  must  be  cultivated  with 
gri:at  care  in  Scotland.  Pray  now,*  throwing 
hiuiiM:lf  back  in  his  chair,  and  Uughing,  'are 
you  ever  able  to  bring  the  sloe  to  perfection  ?  * 

I  (>uastcd  that  wc  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
6rBt  to  abolish  the  unhospi table,  troublesome, 
and  ungracious  custom  of  giving  veils  to  ser- 
vants. Johnson  :  *  Sir,  you  abolished  veils  be- 
cauKc  you  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to  give  them.' 

Mrti.  Tlirale  disputed  with  him  on  the  merit 
of  Prior.  He  attacked  him  powerfully ;  said 
hu  wrote  of  love  like  a  man  who  had  never  felt 
it :  hL»  love  verses  were  college  verses  ;  and  he 
roi)cated  the  song,  '  Alexis  shunn'd  his  fellow- 
■wuins,'  etc.,  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner,  as  to 
make  us  all  wonder  how  any  one  could  have 
been  pleased  with  such  fantastical  stuff.  Mrs. 
Thrale  stood  to  her  gun  with  great  courage  in 
defence  of  amorous  ditties,  which  Johnson  de- 
spised, till  he  at  last  silenced  her  by  saying, 
*  My  dear  iady,  talk  no  more  of  this.  Nonsense 
can  be  defended  but  by  nonsense.* 

l^Irs.  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick*s  talents  for 
light  gay  poetry  ;  and,  as  a  specimen,  repeated 
his  song  in  Fforixl  and  PerdUa,  and  dwelt  with 
peculiar  pleasure  on  this  line  : 

'  I'd  smile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the  poor.' 

JoHNBON  :  *  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  this  will  never 
do.  Poor  David  !  Smile  with  the  simple.  What 
fully  is  that?  And  who  would  feed  with  the 
poor  that  can  help  it  ?  No,  no  ;  let  me  smile 
with  the  wise,  and  feed  with  tlie  rich.*  I  re- 
peated this  sally  to  Garrick,  and  wondered  to 
find  his  sensibility  ax  a  writer  not  a  little  irritated 
by  it.  To  soothe  him,  I  observed  that  Johnson 
spared  none  of  us  ;  and  I  quoted  the  passage  in 
Horace,  in  which  ho  compares  one  who  attacks 
his  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh,  to  a  pushing 
ox,  that  is  marked  by  a  bunch  of  hay  put  ujMn 
his  horns:  *fanuia  Iiahel  in  comu.*  'Ay,*  said 
Garrick  vehemently,  '  he  has  a  whole  mow  of  it.* 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  'We  may 
know  historical  facts  to  bo  true,  as  we  may  know 
facts  in  common  life  to  be  true.  Motives  are 
generally  unknown.  We  cannot  trust  to  the  dia- 
racters  we  find  in  history,  unless  when  they  are 
drawn  by  those  who  knew  the  f>ersons  ;  as  those, 
for  instance,  by  Sallust  and  by  Lord  Clarendon.* 

He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whitfield's 
oratory.  *  His  jiopularity,  sir,*  said  he,  '  is 
chierty  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner. 
He  would  be  followed  by  crowds  were  he  to 
wear  a  night  «»p  in  the  pulpit,  or  were  he  to 
preach  from  a  tree.* 

I  know  not  frwm  what  8|>irit  of  contradiction 
he  burst  out  into  a  violent  declamation  against 
the  Corsicans,  of  whose  heroism  I  talked  in 
high  terms.  *  Sir,*  said  he,  '  what  is  all  this 
rout  al>out  tlie  Corsicans  ?  They  have  been  at 
war  with  the  Genoese  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  have  never  yet  taken  their  fortified 


towns.  They  might  have  battered  down  their 
walls  and  reduced  them  to  powder  in  twenty 
years.  They  might  have  palled  the  walls  in 
peices,  and  cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth 
in  twenty  years.'  It  was  in  vain  to  aigoe  with 
him  upon  the  want  of  artillery ;  he  was  not  to 
be  resisted  for  the  moment. 

On  the  evening  of  October  10, 1  presented  Dr. 
Johnson  to  General  Paoli  I  had  greatly  wished 
that  two  men,  for  whom  I  had  the  highest  esteem, 
should  meet.  They  met  with  a  manly  ease, 
mutually  conscious  of  their  own  abilities,  and  of 
the  abilities  of  each  other.  The  General  spoke 
Italian,  and  Dr.  Johnson  English,  and  under- 
stood one  another  very  well,  with  a  little  aid  of 
interpretation  from  me,  in  which  I  oompared 
myself  to  an  isthmus  which  joins  two  great  eon- 
tinents.  Upon  Johnson's  approach,  the  General 
said,  '  From  what  I  have  read  of  your  works,  mi, 
and  from  what  BIr.  Boswell  has  told  me  of  yon, 
I  have  long  held  you  in  great  veneration.'  Tht 
General  talked  of  languages  being  formed  on  the 
particular  notions  and  manners  of  a  people, 
without  knowing  which,  we  cannot  know  the 
the  language.  We  may  know  the  direct  signifi- 
cation  of  single  words  ;  but  by  these  no  beauty 
of  expression,  no  sally  of  genius,  no  wit,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.  All  tliis  must  be  by  allnikn 
to  other  ideas.  '  Sir,*  said  Johnson,  *  yon  talk 
of  language  as  if  you  had  never  done  anything 
else  but  study  it,  instead  of  governing  a  natioo.' 
The  General  said,  '  QueiAo  i  tin  troppo  gran  eoai- 
plinuHto:*  this  is  too  great  a  compliment 
Johnson  answered,  *  I  should  have  thought  se^ 
sir,  if  I  had  not  heard  you  talk.'  The  Genenl 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
fidelity which  was  so  prevalent.  JoHMBOV: 
'  Sir,  this  gloom  of  infidelity,  I  hope,  is  only  a 
transient  cloud  passing  through  the  hemisphere, 
which  will  soon  bo  dissipated,  and  the  sun  brsak 
forth  with  his  usual  splendour.'  '  You  think, 
then,'  said  the  General,  '  that  they  will  change 
their  principles  like  their  clothes.'  JoRsreoVs 
'  Why,  sir,  if  they  bestow  no  more  thought  aa 
principles  than  on  dress,  it  nmst  be  sa*  Ite 
General  said,  that '  a  great  part  of  the  fasUon- 
ablo  infidelity  was  owing  to  a  desire  of  showinp 
courage.  Men  who  have  no  opportunities  of 
showing  it  as  to  things  in  this  Ufe,  take  deatfe 
and  futurity  as  objects  on  which  to  display  it* 
JoHNHON  :  '  That  is  mighty  foolish  affectation. 
Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human  nature,  ef 
which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  it  Tc«  rs- 
member  that  the  £m)>eror  Charles  v.,  when  ha 
read  upon  the  tombstone  of  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, "  Here  lies  one  who  never  knew  fear,* 
wittily  said,  "  Then  he  never  snuffed  a  candle 
with  his  fingers.*" 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to  the 
General ;  but  finding  he  did  not  do  it  with  fad- 
lity,  he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote 
the  following  note  : — 

*  JTai  U  dan*  la  fftograpkie  d»  Luea$  dk  £indi 
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krit  dans  une  langue  tout-d-fait 
diftijrenU  de  Cltaiienne,  tt  de  totUes  autres  les- 
queiieM  §e  dMvent  du  Latin.  L*auteur  VappelU 
lin^foamConioaBrusticam  :  elle  a  peut-itre  pass^t 
peu  dpeu;  moif  die  a  certainement  priralu  au- 
Irv/ots  da$i8  Um  montagnes  et  dam  la  eampagne. 
Xe  wiihme  auleur  dit  la  mime  chose  en  parlant  de 
ia  Sardaigme  ;  qa^U  y  a  deux  langues  dans  risle, 
««e  des  vUleSt  Vautre  de  la  campagne.* 

The  G«nenl  immediately  informed  him  that 
the  iingma  rustica  was  only  in  Sardinia. 

Dr.  Johnwm  went  home  with  me,  and  drank 
tea  till  Ute  in  the  night.  He  saidr '  General 
p4oli  hftd  the  loftiett  port  of  any  man  he  had 
ever  seen.*  He  denied  that  military  men  were 
alwmya  the  best  bred  men.  '  Perfect  good  breed- 
I  ing,'  he  obserred,  '  consists  in  having  no  parti- 
I  cnkr  mark  of  any  profession,  but  a  general 
I  elegance  of  manners ;  whereas,  in  a  military 
I  man,  yoa  can  commonly  distinguish  the  In^nd 
of  a  soldier,  Ckomme  d'epee.* 

Dr.  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  discussion 

of  the  perplexed  question  of  fate  and  free  will, 

which  I  attempted  to  agitate  :  '  Sir,'  said  he, 

*wt  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there's  an  end  on't. ' 

He  honoured  me  with  his  company  at  dinner 

oe  the  16th  of  October,  at  my  lodgings  in  Old 

Bond  Street,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 

GtiTick,   Dr.  Goldsmith,    Mr.    Murphy,    Mr. 

Biekentaff,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Davies.     Garrick 

Y^jed  round  him  with  a  fond  vivacity,  taking 

Md  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and,  looking  up 

b  his  bee  with  a  lively  archness,  complimented 

hn  OB  the  good  health  which  he  seemed  then 

tecBJoy ;  while  the  sage,  shaking  his  head,  be- 

leid  him  with  a  gentle  complacency.    One  of 

tke  eonpany  not  being  come  at  the  appointed 

^,  I  pcopoeed,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  to 

wdbr  dinner  to  be  served ;  adding,  '  Ought  six 

IMple  to  be  kept  waiting  for  one?'  ''\V1iy,yes,' 

■•■eied  Johnson,  with  a  delicate  humanity, 

*'^  Uie  one  will  suffer  more  by  your  sitting 

^  then  the  six  will  do  by  waiting.'    Gold- 

■tt,  to  divert  the  tedious  minutes,  strutted 

*^  logging  of  his  dress,  and  I  believe  was 

*Hoiily  Tain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  won<ler- 

^TpTOBe  to  such  impressions.    '  Come,  come,' 

I  ■Hd  Gstrick, '  talk  no  more  of  that.    You  are 

,  f^fhtft  the  wont — eh,  eh  ! '    Goldsmith  was 

,  Hffij  attempting  to  interrupt  him,  when  Gar- 

'*k  went  on,  laughing  ironically,  'Nay,  you 

viOslwayB  load;  like  a  gentleman  ;  but  I  am  talk- 

%o(f  being  weU  or  ill  dresC    *  Well,  let  me  toll 

,  7*0,'  laid  Goldsmith,  '  when  my  tailor  brought 

kms ny  bloom-eoloored  coat,  he  said,  "Sir,  I 

,  ^Mt  a  ^vour  to  beg  of  you.    When  anybody 

-  Mb  yon  who  made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to 

■tBtion  John  Klby,  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water 

I  Uds.**'  JomrsON:  'Why,  sir,  that  was  because 

i  be  knew  the  strange  colour  would  attract  crowds 

to  gUB  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him, 

;  lad  see  bow  well  he  could  make  a  coat  even  of 

■0  aheord  *  cokmr/ 


After  dinner  our  conversation  first  turned 
upon  Pope.  Johnson  said,  his  characters  of 
men  were  admirably  drawn,  those  of  women 
not  so  wolL  He  repeated  to  us,  in  his  forcible 
melodious  manner,  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
Dunciad.^  While  he  was  talking  loudly  in 
praise  of  those  lines,  one  of  the  company  ven- 
tured to  say,  *Too  fine  for  such  a  i)oem — a 
poem  on  what?'  Johnson  (with  a  disdainful 
look) :  *  Why,  on  dunces.  It  was  worth  while 
being  a  dunce  then.  Ah,  sir,  hadst  thou  lived 
in  those  days !  It  is  not  worth  while  being  a 
dunce  now,  when  there  are  no  wits.'  Bicker- 
staff  observed,  as  a  i>eculiar  circumstance,  that 
Pope's  fame  was  higher  when  he  was  alive  than 
it  was  then.  Johnson  said  his  pastorals  were 
poor  things,  though  the  versification  was  fine. 
He  told  us,  with  high  satisfaction,  the  anecdote 
of  Pope's  inquiring  who  was  the  author  of  his 
London,  and  saying,  he  will  be  soon  dHcrri,  He 
observed  that  in  Dryden's  poetry  there  were 
passages  drawn  from  a  profundity  which  Pope 
could  never  reach.  He  repeated  some  fine  lines 
on  love  by  the  former  (which  I  have  now  for- 
gotten), and  gave  great  applause  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Zimri.  Goldsmith  said  that  Pope's 
character  of  Addison  showed  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart.  Johnson  said  that  the 
description  of  the  temple,  in  The  Mourning 
BridCf*  was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  had 
ever  read;  he  recollected  none  in  ShakHpcare 
equal  to  it.  *  But,'  said  Garrick,  all  alanned  for 
*  the  God  of  his  idolatry,'  *  we  know  not  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  powers.  We  are  to  sup- 
pose there  are  such  passages  in  his  works.  Shak- 
s|)eare  must  not  suffer  from  the  badness  of  our 
memories.'  Johnson,  diverted  by  this  enthusi- 
astic jealousy,  went  on  with  great  ardour  :  '  No, 
sir ;  Congrevc  has  nature '  (smiling  on  the  tragic 
eagerness  of  Garrick) ;  but  composing  himself, 
he  added,  *  Sir,  this  is  not  comparing  Congreve 
on  the  whole  with  Shakspeare  on  the  whole ; 
but  only  maintaining  that  Congreve  has  one 
finer  passage  than  any  that  can  be  found  in 
Shakspeare.  Sir,  a  man  may  have  no  more 
than  ten  guineas  in  the  world,  but  he  may  have 
those  ten  guineas  in  one  x^iece ;  and  so  may 
have  a  finer  piece  than  a  man  who  has  ten 
thousand  pounds :  but  then  he  has  only  one  ten- 
guinea  piece. — AVhat  I  mean  is,  that  you  can 
show  me  no  passage,  where  there  is  simply  a 
description  of  material  objects,  without  any 
intermixture  of  moral  notions,  which  produces 
such  an  effect.'  Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Shak- 
spearc's  description  of  the  niglit  before  the 
battle  of  Agincourt ;  but  it  was  obscr\'c<l  it  had 

1  Mr.  Langton  informed  in«  that  he  cure  r<»late<l  to 
Johnson  (on  the  authority  of  8pen(?e)  tJiat  Voyo  himself 
admired  those  lines  so  much,  that  when  he  re|>eatod 
them,  his  voice  faltered.  'And  well  it  nii;;ht,  sir,'  said 
Johnson,  'for  they  are  noble  Hues.'— J.  Bohvikll, 
Jun. 

'  Act  if.  sc.  3.— Valoxx. 
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mm  in  it.  Mr.  Davies  suggested  the  speech  of 
Juliet,  in  which  she  figures  herself  awakening 
in  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors.  Some  one  men- 
tioned the  description  of  Dover  Cliff.  JOHN- 
SON :  *  No,  sir ;  it  should  be  all  precipice — all 
viicuum.  Tlie  crows  impede  your  falL  The 
diminished  appearance  of  the  boats,  and  other 
circumstances,  are  all  very  good  description, 
but  do  not  im])rcss  the  mind  at  once  with  the 
horrible  idea  of  immense  height.  The  impres- 
sion is  divided;  you  pass  on  by  computation, 
from  one  stage  of  the  tremendous  space  to 
another.  Had  the  girl  in  The  Mourning  Bride 
said  she  could  not  cast  her  slioc  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple,  it  would  not 
have  aided  the  idea,  but  weakened  it.* 

Talking  of  a  barrister  who  had  a  bad  utterance, 
some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson)  wickedly  said  that 
he  was  unfortunate  in  not  having  been  taught 
oratory  by  Sheridan,  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir,  if 
he  had  been  taught  by  Sheridan,  he  would  have 
cleared  the  room.'  Garkick:  'Sheridan  has 
too  much  vanity  to  bo  a  good  man.' — We  shall 
now  see  Johnson's  mode  of  defending  a  man ; 
taking  him  into  his  own  hands,  and  discriminat- 
ing. Johnson  :  *  No,  sir.  Tlicre  is,  to  be  sure, 
in  Sheridan,  something  to  reprehend  and  every- 
thing to  laugh  at ;  but,  sir,  he  is  not  a  bad  man. 
No,  sir ;  were  mankind  to  be  divided  into  good 
and  bad,  he  would  stand  considerably  within 
the  ranks  of  good.  And,  sir,  it  must  be  allowed 
tliat  Sheridan  excels  in  plain  declamation, 
though  he  can  exhibit  no  character.' 

I  sliould,  perhaps,  have  suppressed  this  disqui- 
sition concerning  a  person  of  whoso  merit  and 
worth  I  think  with  respect,  had  he  not  attacked 
Johnson  so  outrageously  in  liis  Life  of  Swift^  and 
at  the  same  time  treated  us,  his  admirers,  as  a 
set  of  pigmies.  He  who  has  provoked  the  lash 
of  wit,  cannot  complain  that  he  smarts  from  it. 

Mrs.  Mtmtagiie,  a  lady  distinguished  for 
having  written  an  Essay  on  Shakspcarc,  being 
mentioned— Keynolds  :  *  I  think  that  essay 
<lot*8  her  honour.'  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir ;  it  does 
fur  honour,  but  it  would  do  nobody  else  honour. 
I  have,  indeed,  not  read  it  all.  But  when  I 
take  up  the  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  pack- 
thread, I  do  not  expect,  by  looking  further,  to 
find  embroidery.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say 
there  is  not  one  sentence  of  true  criticism  in 
her  book.'  Garkick  :  *But,  sir,  surely  it 
shows  how  much  Voltaire  has  mistaken  Shak- 
spenre,  which  nobody  else  has  done.'  Johnson  : 
•  Sir,  nobotly  else  has  thought  it  worth  while. 
And  what  merit  is  there  in  that?  You  may  as 
well  jtraise  a  sch(K)lmaster  for  whipping  a  boy 
who  has  construed  ill.  No,  sir,  there  is  no  real 
criticism  in  it :  none  showing  the  beauty  of 
thought,  as  formed  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart.' 

Tlic  admirers  of  this  Essay  ^  may  be  offended 

1  or  wln^in  I  A<>knowl<:<lge  myself  to  be  onr,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  piece  of  the  secondary  or  comparative  species 


at  the  slighting  manner  in  which  Johnson  spoke 
of  it ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  gave 
his  honest  opinion  tmbiassed  by  any  prejudice, 
or  any  proud  jealousy  of  a  woman  intruding 
herself  into  the  chair  of  criticism;  for  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  told  me,  that  when  the 
Essay  first  came  out,  and  it  was  not  known 
who  had  written  it,  Johnson  wondered  how  Sir 
Joshua  could  like  it.  At  this  time  Sir  Jochua 
himself  had  received  no  information  conoeming 
the  author,  except  being  assured  by  one  of  oar 
most  eminent  literati^  that  it  was  clear  its 
author  did  not  know  the  Greek  tragedies  in  the 
original  One  day,  at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  when 
it  was  related  that  Mrs.  Montague,  in  an  excess 
of  compliment  to  the  author  of  a  modem  tragedy, 
had  exclaimed,   'I    tremble   for   Shakspeare,* 

Johnson  said,  *  When  Shakspeare  has  got 

for  his  rival,  and  Mrs.  Montague  for  his  de- 
fender, ho  is  in  a  poor  state  indeed.' 

Johnson  proceeded :  *  The  Scotchman  has 
taken  the  right  method  in  his  ElemtnU  of  Criti- 
cism. I  do  not  mean  that  he  has  taught  na  any- 
thing ;  but  he  has  told  us  old  things  in  a  new 
way.'  Murphy  :  '  Ho  seems  to  have  read  a 
great  deal  of  French  criticism,  and  wants  to 
make  it  his  own  ;  as  if  he  had  been  for  jean 
anatomizing  the  heart  of  man,  and  peeping  into 
every  cranny  of  it.'  Goldsmith  :  *  It  is  easier 
to  write  that  book  than  to  read  it.'  JoHNSOX : 
*We  have  an  example  of  true  criticism  in 
Burke's  Eisay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiffd; 
and,  if  I  recollect,  there  is  also  Du  Bos  ;  and 
Bouhours,  who  shows  all  beauty  to  depend  on 
truth.  There  is  no  great  merit  in  telling  how 
many  plays  have  ghosts  in  them,  and  how  this 
ghost  is  better  than  that.  *  You  must  show  how 
terror  is  impressed  on  the  human  heart— la 
the  description  of  night  in  Slacbeth,  the  beetle 
and  the  bat  detract  from  the  general  idea  of 
darkness— inspissated  gloom.' 

Politics  being  mentioned,  he  said :  '  This  peti- 
tioning is  a  new  mode  of  distressing  goTemment, 
and  a  mighty  easy  one.  I  will  undertake  to  get 
petitions  either  against  quarter  gtuneas  or  half 
guineas,  .with  the  help  of  a  little  hot  wine. 
There  must  be  no  yielding  to  encourage  this. 
Tlic  object  is  not  important  enough.  We 
not  to  blow  up  half  a  doxen  palaces,  because 
cottage  is  burning.* 

Tlie  conversation  then  took  another 
Johnson  :  '  It  is  amazing  what  ignorance  oC 

of  criticism  ;  and  not  of  that  profound  species  whicte 
alone  Dr.  Johnaon  wouM  allow  to  be  '  real  eiitldssa* 
It  is,  besides,  clearly  and  elrgantly  expressed,  sad  ks0 
done  eflectually  wliat  it  professed  to  do, — nsBdyt 
vindicated  Shakspeare  frntn  tlie  misrepresentations  of 
Voltaire;  and  considering  how  many  yuong  peopls 
were  minled  by  his  witty  though  false  obsenratioiis, 
Mm.  Montague's  Essay  was  of  service  to  Bhakspcaif 
with  a  certain  cUm  of  readers,  and  is  therefors  catilM 
to  }>raise.  Johnson,  I  am  assured,  allowed  tho  mciii 
which  I  liave  stated,  saying  (with  reference  to  Voltaini 
'  it  Ls  conclusive  od  iUmianii*'— BoswauL 
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certain  points  one  ■ometimei  finds  in  men  of 
eminence.  A  wit  about  town,  who  wrote  Latin 
bawdy  renea,  aaked  me  how  it  hapiiencd  that 
£n|;Iand  and  Scotland,  which  were  once  two 
kingdoma,  were  now  one;  and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  did  not  seem  to  know  that  there  were 
such  publications  as  the  Reviews.* 

*  The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  has  no  great  merit, 
if  it  be  really  ancient.'  People  talk  of  nature. 
But  mere  obrious  nature  may  be  exhibited  with 
very  little  power  of  mind.' 

On  Thursday,  October  19,  I  passed  the  even- 
ing with  him  at  his  house.     He  advised  me  to 
complete  a  Dictionary   of   words  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  of  which  I  showed  him  a  specimen. 
*  Sir,*  said  he,  '  Ray  has  made  a  collection  of 
north  country  words.     By  collecting  those  of 
XQur  country,  you  will  do  a  useful  thing  towards 
the  history  of  the  language.'    He  bade  me  also 
go  on  with  collections  which  I  was  making  upon 
the  antiquities  of  Scotland.      'Make  a  largo 
book— a  folio.'    Boswell  :   *  But  of  what  use 
•ill  it  be,  air  ?  *     JoiiKSON  :  *  Never  mind  the 
ue ;  do  it.' 

I  comjdained  that  he  had  not  mentioned  Oar- 
lick  in  hb  Preface  to  Shaksi)earc  ;  and  asked 
Urn  if  he  did  not  admire  him.  Johnson: 
'Yh,ss  "a  poor  player,  who  frets  and  struts 
Wi koar  upon  the  stage  "—as  a  shadow.'  Bos- 
VtLL :  *  But  &as  he  not  brought  Shakspcare 
into  notice?'  Johnson:  'Sir,  to  allow  that, 
voBld  be  to  lampoon  the  age.  Many  of  Shak- 
•pesre's  playa  are  the  worse  for  being  acted : 
SUcbeth  for  instance.'  Boswell  :  *  What,  sir! 
b  Bothing  gained  by  decoration  and  action  ? 
bdced,  I  do  wish  that  you  had  mentioned 
<|»niek.'  Johnson  :  *  My  dear  sir,  had  I  men- 
^H&eil  him,  I  must  have  mentione<l  many  more  : 
^  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Gibber,— nay,  and  Mr. 
^^rtoo:  he,  too,  altered  Shakspcare.'  Bos- 
*m:  •  You  have  read  his  ajMilogy,  sir  ? '  John- 
•"^J  *  Yes,  it  is  very  entertaining.  But  as  for 
^^bber  himaelf,  taking  from  his  conversation  all 
^1m  ought  not  to  have  said,  he  was  a  i>oor 
*"•*«•.  I  remember  when  he  brought  ine  one 
flfhii  Odes  to  have  my  opinion  of  it,  I  could 
^bitf  such  nonsense,  and  would  not  let  him 
"■■d  it  to  the  end  :  so  little  respect  had  I  fur 
!  ^  prtoi  man  !  (laughing).  Yet  I  remember 
,  ^icUrdson  wondering  that  I  could  treat  him 
*Hb  familiarity.' 

^  I  Bentioned  to  him  that  I  had  seen  the  execu- 
"«  of  several  convicts  at  Tyburn  two  days 
before,  and  that  none  of  them  seemed  to  be 
>B^  any  concern.  Johnson  :  '  Most  of  them, 
iir,  baft  never  thought  at  alL'  Boswell  : 
'Bat  is  not  the  fear  of  death  natural  to  man  ? ' 
jwjraoy :  '  So  much  so,  sir,  that  the  whole  of 

I  It  Is  uaquflstiooably  a  modem  fiction.  It  was 
vifttea  by  Sir  John  Bruce,  of  Kinross,  and  flrst  pub- 
'  lisil  tt  Edinboigh,  in  folio,  in  1719.  8eo  rtre^'s 
lUifiuMe/AneUnt  SnglUk  Podry/  voL  iL  pp.  96,  111, 
Midit-IULoaiB. 


life  is  but  keeping  away  the  thoughts  of  it.' 
He  then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  talked  of 
his  meditating  upon  the  awful  hour  of  his  own 
dissolution,  and  in  what  manner  he  should  con- 
duct himself  upon  that  occasion  :  '  I  know  not,' 
said  he,  '  whether  I  should  wish  to  have  a  friend 
by  me,or  have  it  all  between  OoD  and  myself.' 
Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  others 
— Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  there  is  much  noiso 
made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
No,  sir,  we  have  a  certain  degree  of  feeling  to 
I)rompt  us  to  do  good  ;  more  than  that  Provi- 
dence does  not  intend.  It  would  be  misery  to 
no  pun>osc.'  Boswell  :  *  But  suppose  now,  sir, 
that  one  of  your  intimate  friends  were  ap))re- 
hended  for  an  offence  for  which  he  might  be 
hanged.'  Johnson  :  '  I  should  do  what  I  could 
to  bail  him,  aikd  give  him  any  other  assistance  ; 
but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged,  I  should  not 
suffer.'  Boswell  :  *  Would  you  eat  your  dinner 
that  day,  sir  ?  *  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir,  and  eat 
it  as  if  he  were  eating  with  me.  ^\Tjy,  there's 
Baretti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  to-morrow  ; 
friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  every  side ; 
yet  if  he  should  be  hanged,  none  of  them  will 
eat  a  slice  of  jdumpudding  the  le.'<s.  Sir,  that 
sympathetic  feeling  goes  a  very  little  way  in 
depressing  the  mind.' 

I  told  him  that  I  had  dined  lately  at  Foote's, 
who  showed  mo  a  letter  which  ho  had  received 
from  Tom  Davies,  telling  him  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  sleep  from  the  concern  he  felt  on 
account  of  *  this  aad  affair  of  Barctti^^  begging  of 
him  to  try  if  he  could  suggest  anything  that 
might  be  of  ser\'ice ;  and  at  the  same  time,  re- 
commen<ling  to  him  an  industrious  young  man 
who  kept  a  i)icklc  8hoi>.  Johnson  :  *  Ay,  sir, 
here  you  have  a  specimen  of  human  sympathy  : 
a  friend  hanged,  and  a  cucumber  pickled.  We 
know  not  whether  Baretti  or  the  pickle  man 
has  kei>t  Davies  frr>m  sleep  :  nor  does  he  know 
himself.  And  as  to  his  not  sleeping,  sir,  Tom 
Davies  is  a  very  great  man  ;  Tom  has  been  upon 
the  stage,  and  knows  how  to  do  those  things  : 
I  have  not  been  u^H^n  the  stage,  and  cannot  do 
those  things.'  Boswell:  ' I  have  often  blamed 
myself,  sir,  for  not  feeling  for  others  as  sensibly 
as  many  say  they  do.'  Johnson:  *Sir»  don't 
be  duped  by  them  any  more.  Y'ou  will  find  these 
very  feeling  people  are  not  very  ready  to  do  you 
good.     Tliey  juni  you  by  fttlinrj. ' 

Boswell  :  *  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  humour.' 
Johnson:  *Yi's,  sir.*  Boswell:  *He  has  a 
singular  talent  of  exhibiting  character.'  John- 
son :  *  Sir,  it  is  not  a  talent— it  is  a  vice  ;  it  is 
what  others  abstain  from.  It  is  not  comedy, 
which  exhibits  the  cliaracter  of  a  species,  as  that 
of  a  miser  gathered  from  many  misers :  it  is  farce, 
which  exhibits  individuals. '  Boswell  :  '  Did  not 
he  think  of  exhibiting  you,  sir?*  Johnson: 
*  Sir,  fear  restrained  him ;  he  knew  I  would  have 
broken  his  bones.  I  would  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  cutting  off  a  leg  :  I  would  not  have 
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I»tt  him  k  teg  to  cut  nfl.'    ISosnELLi   'Pny, 

lir,  ii  not  Foote  >n  intiilel ! '  JoknhoN  :  '  I  ilo 
not  know,  >ir.  that  the  fellow  ig  ui  inMel ;  but 
If  be  be  an  infiilel,  he  U  on  infidel  u  a  dog  u 
HD  infidel ;  tbiit  U  to  lay,  ho  hu  never  thouglit 
mtbe  lubjcct.''  IIoswell:  '  I  luppose,  lir, 
tie  hu  thought  lUperfici^ly.  and  Bciied  the  £nt 
notieni  which  occurreil  to  liia  uiinil.'  JoKNSOM; 
'Why  then,  tit,  itill  he  ii  like  a.  dog,  thmt 
inatchei  the  piece  neit  him.  Did  jou  oerer 
obierve  that  dogi  bars  ii<it  the  power  of  com- 
paring 7  A  dog  will  take  a  amall  bit  of  meat  a« 
eadily  u  a  large,  when  both  are  before  him.' 

'  DuchaniD,'  be  obKrved,  'liai  fewer  tealat 

tlian  any  m«lern  Latin  poet.     Ho  hu  not  only 

ul  great  knowk'd^'c  of  the  Latin  language,  but 

was  a  great  poetieul  geniua.    Both  the  Scaligen 

~"e  ag^in  talked  of  the  paiiage  in  Congreve 
with  high  commendation,  ami  said.  '.Shakspeate 
ever  tiae  >ix  lines  together  without  a  fiult. 
Perhaps  yon  may  find  neveii ;  but  this  doci 


refut. 
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orcharil  and  uy  tbeie'a  no  fniit  here,  and  tliea 
ea  a  poring  man.  who  finda  two  applei  and 
three  pean,  and  tella  me,  "Sir,  you  are  mii- 
taken,  I  have  found  both  applei  and  pean," 
I  thouM  laugli  at  bim ;  what  would  that  be  to 
■  .puToac!' 

UoBWELL :  '  What  do  yon  (hink  of  Dr.Yoang"* 
IfightThou'iMi,  air?'  JoHNMON ;  'Why.  «ir, 
there  are  very  fino  thing)  in  them.'  KoswcLL: 
'la  there  not  leu  retigioD  in  the  nation  now, 
air,  than  there  wat  furmerlyT'  JoHNBOit ;  'I 
don'tknuw,  air,  that  there  ia.'  BonwEU.:  'For 
ance,  there  uaed  to  tie  a  chaplain  in  every 
greatfaniity,  widcliwodonot  find  now.'  JoHN- 
:  'Neither  do  you  find  any  of  the  State 
ant*  wbicli  great  faniilici  aaed  formerly  to 
have.  Tlierc  ia  a  change  of  mode*  in  the  whole 
department  of  life.' 

Next  ilay,  October  20,  be  appeared,  for  the  only 
time  I  aiippoaa  in  hia  life,  aa  a  wilnciainaeourt 
uf  jualice.  being  called  to  give  evidence  to  the 
"  raiter  of  Mr.  Uaretti,  who,  having  (tabbed  a 
I  in  tbo    itreet,  waa  arraigned  at  the  Old 
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nth  a  great 

l^'alof  ccriirwJiicuUritjat  tbuexpenaeef  rr,  Jubuanu, 
iniMinin,!  It  w-uM  be  ari^rjilaUa     I  frit  thia  aa  not 

itil  to  iiif.  but  (at  nry  lulirntlj  tUt  ho  had  ei- 
iim<nt  hu  meniinpnt  <i«  that  aabjrcl;  and  then 
ilrwrrvl.  tlut  Miirly  JiJuuian  uiuot  Ik  illnwcl  to 
Lira  siiBii'alrriiBg  wit.  an-l  that  I  hj-ILnr't  liim  aaj^a 
wry  p>al  Ihln;:  nl  Mr.  F.iolc hlmiu'ir.  -Ah,  my  nid 
'ri.'nd  Saiu.' mIkI  Fontr. -nn  maliH)'!  tirltrr  thlnga^ 
I'l  Irt  Dt  b'W  If    LV>nwhi('hll<>kltbcal 

hiFh  ]>r«li»'id  a  Trr>'  hwd  UuRh  frvni  the 
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Bailey  for  murder.     Never  did  anch  a  eonitel- 

lation  of  genius  enlighten  the  awful  Beoioni 
House,  emphatically  called  Juatioe  Halt :  BIr. 
Burke.  &Ir.  Oarrick,  Mr.  Beanclerk,  and  Dr. 
Johnaon  ;  and  undoubtedly  their  (avoimlde 
testimony  had  due  weight  wjtli  the  ootirt  i 
jury.  Johnaon  gave  his  evidcnee  in  a  almr,  de- 
liberate, and  diatlnct  manner,  whicti  wai 
commonly  impreaaive^  It  is  well  knowa  t 
Mr.  llaietti  wa*  acquitted. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

1760-1T7IX 

Ox  the  !f>th  of  October  we  dined  together  at 
the  Mitre  Tavern.     I  found  fault  with  Foo 
indulging  Ml  talent  of  ridicule  at  tbe  eipense  of 
bia  visitora,  which  I  colloquially  termed  maki 
foola  of  hia  company.     JoHKSOS :  'Why,  t 
when  yon  go  to  aee  Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  i 
a  aaint ;  you  go  to  see  a  man  who  will  be  enter- 
tained at  your  house,  and  then  bring  you  tm  a 
public  itage ;  who  will   entertain   you   at   hia 
houao  for  the  very  purpoeo  of  bringing  yon  on  a 
public  stage.     Sir,   ho  doci  not  make  foob  of 
hia  company ;  they  whom  he  eipoaee  are  tooli 
already  ;  he  only  bring)  tlicm  into  action.' 

Talking  of  trade,  be  observed,  '  It  is  a  nd*- 
taken  notion  that  a  vast  deal  of  money  ia  Invught 
into  a  nation  by  trade.  It  ia  not  )0.  Com- 
modities come  from  commoditiea ;  but  trada 
produce)  no  capital  acceaaion  of  wealth.  How- 
ever, though  there  ahould  be  little  profit  ia 
money,  there  ia  a  conaiderable  pruGt  in  fl*^ 
•ore,  aa  it  give)  to  one  nation  tho  prodnetioss  o* 
another ;  aa  we  have  wines  and  fruits,  and  man^ 
other  foreign  article)  brought  to  us.'  BoSWKU. : 
'  Yea,  sir,  and  there  ia  a  proHt  in  pleanue,  by 
ita  fumiahing  occupation  to  auch  numben  <f 
niankinrL'  JuH^miS  :  '  Why,  air,  you  caanot 
call  that  pleature  to  which  all  ai 
which  none  tiegin  but  with  tlie  hope  of  leaviac 
off  ;  a  thing  which  men  dialike  before  they  haw* 
tried  it,  and  when  they  bare  tried  it.' 
wrLL  I  '  But,  air,  the  mind  muat  be  empfeytd, 
and  wo  grow  weary  when  idle."  Jon 
'That  ia,  air,  because  others  being  bu^,  w* 
want  com|iany  ;  but  if  we  were  all  idle,  tbci* 
woulil  be  no  growing  weary  :  we  should  all  ei 
tertain  one  another.  There  ia,  indeed,  this  b 
trade  ;  It  gives  men  an  opportunity  of  isipcor- 
ing  their  situation.  If  there  were  no  trada, 
many  wlLr>  are  poor  would  atwsyi  remain  pow. 
But  no  man  love*  labour  for  itself.'  BoswzU; 
'  Yea,  air,  I  know  a  pcnon  who  doee.  He  ia  a 
very  lalxirions  Judge,  and  be  lovea  the  b 
JuHMMiM  :  'Sir,  tliat  is  because  he  lores  i 
and  distinction.  Could  be  have  them  w 
lahonr.  be  would  like  it  Ic».'  BonwUL;  *Ha 
tella  me  he  likes  it  for  itaetf.'_'  y^j,  a 
fanciea  ao,  becauae  he  is 
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We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tea.     Mrs. 
Williams    made   it  with    suf&cient  dexterity, 
notwithstanding   her   blindness,    though    her 
manner  of  satisfying  herself  that  the  cups  were 
full  enough  appeared  to  me  a  little  awkward  ; 
for  I  fancied  she  put  her  finger  down  a  certain 
way,  till  she  felt  the  tea  touch  it.*    In  my  first 
elation  at  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing Dr.  Johnson  at  his  late  visits  to  this  lady, 
which  was  like  being  ^  tecrdioribua  consUiis,  I 
willingly  drank  cup  after  cup,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Heliconian  spring.    But  as  the  charm  of 
novelty  went  ofif,  I  grew  more  fastidious ;  and 
besides,  I  discovered  that  she  was  of  a  peevish 
temper. 
I      There  was  a  pretty  larg^  circle  this  evening, 
i  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  very  good  humour,  lively, 
I  sad  ready  to  talk  upon  all  subjects.     Mr.  Fer- 
■,  gussnn,'  the  self-taught  philosopher,  told  him 
;  of  a  new-invented  machine  which  went  without 
kotses ;  a  man  who  sat  in  it  turned  a  handle, 
which  worked  a  spring  that  drove  it  forward. 
"Then,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  *what  is  gained  is, 
the  man  has  his  choice  whether  he  will  move 
himself  alone,  or  himself  and  the  machine  too.' 
Duminicetti  being  mentioned,    he   would   not 
sUuv  him  any  merit.     '  There  is  nothing  in  all 
tlua  boasted  system.     No,  sir  ;  medicated  batlis 
OB  be  no  better  than  worm  water ;  their  only 
effect  can  be  that  of  tepid  moisture.'    One  of 
the  eompany  took  the  other  side,  maintaining 
thst  medicines  of  various  sorts,  and  some  too 
o(  most  powerful  effect,  are  intnxluced  into  the 
I  hmsa  frame  by  the  medium  of  the  x)ores  ;  and 
therefore,  when  warm  water  is  impregnated 
vith  islutiferous  substances,  it  may  produce 
CRtt  effects  as  a  bath.    This  appeared  to  me 
very  sstisfactory.    Johnson  did  not  answer  it ; 
Wt  tsiking  for  victory,  and  determined  to  be 
■Hter  of  the  field,  he  had  recourse  to  the  device 
*hieh  Goldsmith  imputed  to  him  in  the  witty 
Wdi  of  one  of  Gibber's  comedies :  '  Tlierc  is 
M  aiining  with  Johnson ;  for  when  his  pistol 
■ives  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt- 
nd  of  it'    He  turned  to  the  gentleman, '  Well, 
■r.lstoDominioetti,  and  get  thyself  fumigated; 
^  be  sure  that  the  steam  be  directed  to  thy 

'  I  here  sinoe  hsd  reasoa  to  think  tliat  I  was  mis- 
■  ^ik« :  t»  1  Ixave  bern  informed  by  a  lady,  who  was 
!  ^iaUmste  with  her,  and  likely  to  be  a  more  accu- 
I  Wc  fhujrn  uf  such  ipatters,  that  nhe  had  acquired 
.  >Qcl  t  DiccaeM  of  ti>uch  as  to  know,  by  the  feeling  on 
'  th«  outiUe  of  the  cup,  how  near  it  was  to  being  fUIL 
I  -BoewsLU 

I     '  James  Fergosson  was  bom  In  1T10,  at  Keith,  in 

I  Ih&flUuie,  Scotland.    Of  such  cxtraoniinary  natural 

[  iMlities  waa  he,  that  while  t4>nding  his  master's  sheop 

I  Wseq^rwl  s  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  rnn»tructed  a 

i  cHeitial  globe.     At  length  he  went  to  E«Iinburgh,  and 

I  appofftcfl  himself  by   drawing  miniature  portraits 

tai  I«liaa  ink  ;   and   thte  profession  he  afterwards 

pnmed  on  his  arrivsl  in  Bolt  Court,  I/ondoiL    He 

wrote  tea  volumes  of  mathematical  and  miscellaneous 

works,  sad  died  Nov.  1«,  iTit. 


head,  for  that  is  the  peccant  part. '  This  produced 
a  triumphant  roar  of  laughter  from  the  motley 
assembly  of  i)l\ilosophers,  printers,  and  depen- 
dants, male  and  female. 

I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought  came 
into  my  mind,  but  I  asked,  *  If,  sir,  you  were 
shut  up  in  a  castle,  and  a  new-born  child  with 
you,  what  would  you  do  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Why, 
sir,  I  should  not  much  like  my  company.'  Bos- 
well  :  '  But  would  you  take  the  trouble  of 
rearing  it  ? '  He  seemed,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
X>osed,  unwilling  to  pursue  the  subject ;  but 
upon  my  persevering  in  my  question,  replied, 

*  VThy,  yes,  sir,  I  would ;  but  I  must  have  all 
conveniences.  If  I  had  no  garden,  I  would 
make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it  there  for 
fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and  wash  it  much, 
and  with  warm  water  to  please  it,  not  with  cold 
water  to  give  it  pain.'  Boswrll:  *But,  sir, 
does  not  heat  relax  V  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  you  are 
not  to  imagine  the  water  is  to  be  very  hot.  I 
would  not  coddU  the  child.  No,  sir,  the  hardy 
method  of  treating  children  does  no  good.  I'll 
take  you  five  children  from  London,  who  shall 
cutf  five  Highland  children.  Sir,  a  man  bred 
in  London  will  carry  a  burden,  or  run,  or  wrestle, 
as  well  as  a  man  brought  up  in  the  hardest 
manner  in  the  country.'  Boswkll:  *Good 
living.  I  suppose,  makes  the  Londoners  strong.' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  it  does. 
Our  chairmen  from  Ireland,  who  are  as  strong 
men  as  any,  have  been  brought  up  upon  i>otatoes. 
Quantity  makes  up    for   quality.'    Boswell: 

*  Would  you  teach  this  child  that  I  have  fur- 
nished you  with  anything?'  Johnson  :  *  No,  I 
should  not  be  apt   to   teach   it.'    Boswell  : 

*  Would  not  you  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it  ? ' 
Johnson  :  *  No,  sir,  I  should  not  have  a  plea- 
sure in  teaching  it.'  Boswell  ;  *  Have  you  not 
a  pleasure  in  teaching  men  ?  There  I  have  you. 
You  have  the  same  pleasure  in  teaching  men 
that  I  should  have  in  teaching  children.'  John- 
son :  *  ^Vhy,  something  about  that.' 

Boswell:  'Do  you  think,  sir,  that  what  is 
called  natural  affection  is  bom  with  us?  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  efifect  of  habit,  or  of 
gratitude  for  kindness.  No  child  has  it  for  a 
parent   whom  it   has   not   seen.*      Johnson: 

*  Why,  sir,  I  think  there  is  an  instinctive  natural 
affection  in  parents  towards  their  children.' 

Russia  being  mentioned  as  likely  to  become  a 
great  empire  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
—Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  I  see  no  prospect  of 
tlieir  propagating  more.  They  can  have  no 
more  children  tlian  they  can  get.  I  know  of  no 
way  to  make  them  breed  more  than  they  do.  It 
is  not  from  reason  and  prudence  that  peoi)le 
marry,  but  from  inclination.  A  man  is  i)oor ; 
he  thinks,  *'I  cannot  be  worse,  and  so  I'll  e'en 
take  Peggy."  *  Boswell  :  *  But  have  not  nations 
been  more  populous  at  one  period  than  another?* 
Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  has  been  owing 
to  the  people  being  less  thinned  at  one  period 
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than  nnothor.  whctV^r  by  irni^'r.itioiis,  w:ir,  or 
postiionco.  n«»t  hy  ;hvir  Kin^'  iimre  i»r  Ilsh  i>ro- 
liiic.  Hinli*  at  .ill  tinios  be.ir  the  Mine  i»rMiM)r- 
tion  to  the  s;imo  nunibir  of  iiooplc.'  Ijoswkll  : 
*  Hut  to  oi«n>i»ler  tho  sMto  of  our  own  comitrj' : 
does  lint  throwinj;  a  number  of  farms  into  one 
hand  hurt  population  ? '  Johnson'  :  *  AVhy,  no, 
sir  :  tho  tAWXw  t]uantity  of  fo'ul  l»».'ing  i>ro'lufod, 
will  bo  consnniod  by  tho  same  niunlur  of 
mouths,  thouj^ii  tho  jK^oplo  may  bo  disponed  of 
in  ditToront  wavs.  AVo  ►"O,  if  corn  be  doar  and 
butcher's  moat  cheap,  tho  farnurn  all  apply 
thcnisolvea  to  tho  raising  of  corn,  till  it  bocouurf 
plentiful  anil  choajN  and  then  bntcher's  nu*at 
becomes  dear;  so  that  an  c<pi:dity  is  always 
pri'servoiL  Ni\  sir,  ht  fanciful  i\\o\\  do  as  tlu-y 
will,  de])end  uinm  it,  it  is  dililcidt  t»»  ilisturb 
tho  sy-stem  of  life.'  llo.swrLL:  'Ji.it,  sir,  is  it 
not  a  very  bad  thing  for  lan«n'»r<l-i  to  oiii)r««s 
their  tenants,  by  rai-ing  their  rents?'  Jtnix- 
SON :  *Very  bad.  Liit,  sir,  it  can  ii'jvt-r  havo 
any  general  iniluenco  ;  it  may  distross  nome 
individuals.  For,  consider  this  :  landlo^d^^  c.m- 
not  do  without  tenants.  Xow,  t«!nanU  will  not 
give  more  fi»r  land  t.h;in  land  is  wui-th.  If  thoy 
can  make  more  (»f  th<ir  mi»iivy  by  lifipin;^  a 
shop,  or  any  otlier  wny,  they'll  (h>  it,  and  so 
oblige  land  birds  to  let  l.ind  c(nno  back  to  a 
roas«»nablo  rent,  in  onUr  that  tln:y  may  ^..t 
tenants.  I^md  in  Ki  ghiinl  is  :in  ariicli.'  of  com- 
meri'e.  A  ti-nant  who  pays  his  landlonl  hi«i 
n-iit,  thinks  liim-^elf  n-i  more  obliged  ti>  hiin 
th.an  you  think  y«>ur-^Llf  oblii^ed  to  a  man  in 
whose  shop  you  buy  a  piece  of  jjcmhN.  He 
knows  the  laniilonl  duis  not  let  him  ]i:i%'e  his 
land  f'T  le>s  than  lie  can  ;;i't  fi-nn  others,  in 
the  same  manner  as  iIjO  sh«'pkiMjn.T  sells  his 
gi>oils.  No  shi'pk''i'.-r  silK  a  yaril  of  ribbon 
for  hixp'-noe  wiu-n    s-  v.:n]ii'iici'    is   the   current 


price 


lI-i-Wi.Ll. :  'Ji'.it.  >ir.  is  it  net  better  that 


tenants  shouM  bo  depi  ndeiit  on  lamllonls?* 
,loilNS'»N:  *  Wiiv,  sir,  as  there  are  many  m<>n.'' 
tenants  than  landbTils,  perhaps,  striirtly  hjjeak- 
in^,  we  ^hlluI«l  wish  not.  Hut  if  you  plea>e 
you  may  ht  y<nir  lamls  cheai),  and  so  j;et  the 
value,  p  vt  in  ni<«ney  an<l  part  in  lionm^e.  I 
pIjmmM  :'^T<e  wit'u  you  in  that.*  J*.<»sWKI,h  :  *^5^^, 
»tir,  y-u  l.ii'u'li  at  Nol'cines  of  political  im[irove- 
yin-nt.'  .I<iiiN<oN  :  '  Why,  sir.  nunt  s.-lieinos  of 
pnli'ii  :il  iii'pniviiiient  are  very  huiijhable  tilings.' 

Ill-  iMi-iTNed,  '  rroviili-nee  has  wisely  «»rdered 
thtt  tilt'  n.i'ie  nmnernus  mm  are,  the  more 
ilill.cii'ii  it  i-i  fur  them  t"  a;;ree  in  anything,  and 
V.I  rhfV  are  ii-iVi  iiiel.      TiM  re  is  n<»  doubt,  that 

if  tin:  [ 1  sli  i.iM  rtaNKii,  "  We'll  be  the  poor  no 

!■  •!.;.■  r.  We'll  iii.ike  ti.e  lieh  take  their  turn," 
tl;.v  C'-uld  I  a>ilv  "hi  it,  wiie  it  imt  that  they 
can't  a:;iii'.  .^o  tin'  c«>mnu»n  8t»Miers  though 
.».«»  mi'i'li  iiiore  nunn-r'iM«*  than  th«'ir  nllieers,  are 
;:iiv»  iii..d  bv  them  fur  the  «.ame  reajK>n.' 

lie  said.  '  .M.mkind  have  a  t.tr«»ng  attachment 
to  tl.i-  h.i^itati'-ns  til  Avhieh  they  liavo  been 
aoeM.'t->!iii''l.  You  see  tho  inhabiiimts  of  Nor- 
way dii  n<»t  with  one  consent  <piit  it,  and  go  to 
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some  p:irt  of  America,  where  there  is  .1  nnM 
climate,  and  where  they  may  have  tliO  >a!itf 
pruduce  from  hnnl,  with  the  tenth  part  of  the 
lal»our.  No,  sir;  th«:ir  alTeetion  fi»r  their  oM 
dwellings,  an<l  the  terror  of  a  general  I'h-mge, 
ktej)  them  at  home.  Thus  we  K«'e  many  of  t'.ie 
Hne.-.t  spots  in  the  world  thinly  inhabited,  and 
iiij'.ny  nigj:t'd  spots  well  iidiabite*l.' 

The  L-ni'l>.'U  Chrintlct*'^  which  was  the  only 
new.^paper  he  constantly  took  in,  being  brought, 
the  ollice  of  reailingit  alou»l  wasassignoil  t«»  i.-e. 
I  was  diverted  by  his  impatience.  He  iiiaile  ino 
pa-s  over  so  many  parts  t»f  it,  that  my  task  wa-* 
vrry  easy.  He  would  not  sutfer  one  of  the 
]«-titii)ns  to  tho  King  about  tho  MiddlL-^ex  elec- 
tion to  bo  rea'l. 

I  ha<l  hired  a  IJohendan  as  my  servant  while 
I  remained  in  I^milon  ;  aiul  being  unich  jiltaM-d 
witii  him,  I  asked  J.>r.  Johnson  whether  his 
b'-ing  a  lloman  Catholic  should  jirevent  niy 
taking  him  with  me  to  Seotlanil.  -TonN.snN  : 
*  Why,  no,  sir.  If  In  has  no  objection,  you  can 
have  none.'  Lomvki.l  :  *So,  sir,  yoti  are  ivj 
great  enemy  to  th"  It<inun  Catholic  relieji^'n.' 
Joii.NsctX:  *  No  more,  sir,  than  ti»  tho  l*re^by- 
terian  religion.'  1>h.s\m;ll  :  * 'i'ou  are  joking.* 
JoMX'^j'N  :  'No,  sir,  I  really  think  si\  Nay, 
sir,  *»f  the  two,  I  prefer  the  Popish.'  Iit»-*\v  1:1.1, ; 
'How  M),  feir?'  JuHNS'iN  :  'Why,  sir,  the 
JVi-sl.yferiaiid  have  no  church,  no  apo'iiidieil 
ordination.*  lio.'^WELL  :  'And  do  you  thii;k 
ih:it  ab-ii.lutely  esM'ntial,  >\rt*  .r«»}iNM»N: 
'Why.  sir,  as  it  was  an  ajjostolical  ins-tilution, 
I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  b^'  witttout  it.  And. 
sir,  the  I'rertbyterians  have  no  public  wor»hii» : 
they  have  no  form  of  i>rayer  in  which  they 
know  they  are  to  join.  Tiiey  go  to  iuar  a  man 
pray,  ail' I  are  to  judge  wlieliier  they  will  join 
witli  him.'  IIo^WhLL  :  '  Jhit.  &ir.  their  th>ctrine 
is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Knghind. 
Tl.eir  Co:»l'.;«<ion  of  Faith  and  the  Thirty  nine 
Artith;-.  contain  the  ^.lme  points,  even  the  di>0- 
trine  of  predistinalion.'  J«)liN-««>N:  '  AVJ:y.  ye*, 
sir;  j)re<le'.tiiiatio]i  a\i'.s  a  jiart  of  the  claiitour 
of  the  times,  ^o  it  i.s  mentioned  in  our  Aiticlcf. 
but  with  as  little  jjos-iiivenesa  as  could  If.* 
IIo^uki.l:  'Is  it  neces-.ny,  sir,  tt>  beliivo  all 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles r'  JnMNSoy.  'Why, 
sir,  that  is  a  tpu'stion  which  has  been  much  .igi- 
tateil.  Some  have  tho'i.^ht  it  neces^.iry  that 
they  should  all  be  Indie vid  ;  others  h.we  con- 
sidered them  to  bo  only  articles  of  peace  ;*  that 

>  P-  .siiii"ii  l'.,:r..  k(.:iMwn-.N  I»i'h.  p  «-f  r.:y)  thus 
i-\liU'S-i-s  liii.i'.i-if  I'll  tills  sut>;t.t.  Ill  .1  iitlir  1'*  t!.e 
liani-il  L>r.  .I.ihn  Mapl.  t-li.  .li'.i.l  Ft-K  >.  loJ-a  :— 

'  I  always  ti^-k  tin-  Ai;iii  i  K.-*  lo  Ik-  ot.ly  aiti>hi  of 
I'l'iiiiiiUPiiMii :  aini  »•  l):<>Sii>ii  Iji.iMii.ili  1  \pi<  ■>-!>  m^.tt- 
t  ..11*  .i.jniii'.t  tbf  15:?.Ii"ii  I'l  «  li.ili«'l-n  ;  aii>i  I  n  ii.i  iii- 
l- r  w,  II  tlrit  llslioji  ."s.iii.l,  i:.ii.  uliiii  tl..    HwiA  w.i* 

■ii<>t  li '>t<rr  1. 1 i\fl  till   >:tf>.i  lij  ti'ili  of  ;im  ,!<-pMii.t- 

.tiii'«>  ■'•f  iiiiii-'.  whik'li  \\f  \li-:-!.i'.'>-il  H..S  not  1"  thim  ai 
ariiilrs  oif'iAh,  \y\X  it-  I..  1  tliii.k  y«'U  nii<l  iiiaVi-  no 
Mi-iple  of  th^  Mi.iiti-r,  U'l'auM'  all  that  I  ki:i>w  »o 
uu-li|->tan<l  the.  iiualiiii^  of  the  kubneription,  and  U]>  U 
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is  to  say,  70a  are  not  to  preach  against  them.' 
BoswELL :  '  It  appears  to  mc,  sir,  that  predesti- 
nation, or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  cannot  be 
avoided,  if  we  hold  an  universal  prescience  in 
the  Deity.*  Johnson:  *Why,  sir,  does  not 
Gon  every  day  see  things  going  on  without  pre- 
venting them  ? '  BoswELL :  *  True,  sir  ;  but  if 
a  thing  be  certainly  foreseen,  it  must  be  fixed 
and  cannot  happen  otherwise ;  and  if  we  apply 
this  c(msideration  to  the  human  mind,  there  is 
no  free  will,  nor  do  I  see  how  prayer  can  be  of 
any  avail.*  He  mentioned  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Bishop  Bramhall  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  and 
bid  me  read  South*s  Sermont  on  Prayer,  but 
avoided  the  question  which  has  excruciated 
philosophers  and  divines  beyond  any  other.  I 
did  not  press  it  further  when  I  i)erceivod  that 
he  was  displeased,  and  shrunk  from  any  abridg- 
ment of  an  attribute  usually  ascribed  to  the 
Divinity,  however  irreconcilable  in  its  full 
extent  with  the  grand  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment. He  supposed  orthodoxy  here  cramped 
the  vigorous  powers  of  his  understanding.  He 
was  confined  by  a  chain  which  early  imagination 
and  long  habit  made  him  think  massy  and 
strong,  but  which,  had  he  ventured  to  try,  he 
could  at  once  have  snapt  asunder. 

I  proceeded:  'What  do  you  think,  sir,  of 
porgatory,  as  believed  by  the  Koman  Catholics  ? ' 
JoHXflOX :    '  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  very  harmless 
doctrine.    They  are  of  opinion  that  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  are  neither  so  obstinately 
wicked  as  to  deserve  everlasting  punishment, 
nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being  admitted  into  the 
society  of  blessed  q»irits ;  and  therefore  that 
Q*tf*  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  of  a  middlo 
state  where  they  may  be  purified  by  certain 
I   degrees  of  suffering.    You  see,  sir,   there   is 
I   nothing  unreasonable  in  this.*    Boswell:  *But 
I   thfli,  sir,  their  masses  for  the  dead  ?  *     JoHN- 
;   MX:  'Why,  sir,  if  it  be  once  established  that 
^   that  tre  sools  in  purgatory,  it  is  as  proper  to 
,   pny  for  them,  as  for  our  brethren  of  mankind  who 
i   vsyttm this  life.'    Boswell:    'The  idolatry 
«f  the  mass  ?  *     Johnb^jn  :   '  Sir,  there  is  no 
•<  idobiry  in  the  mass.    They  believe  God  to  be 
,  thtre,  snd  they  adore  him.*    Boswell  :  '  The 
!  VQohip  (tf  taints?*     Johnson:   'Sir,  they  do 
Mt  woiihip  saints ;  they  invoke  them :   they 
">l7  Mk  their  prayers.     I  am  talking  all  this 
^^  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    I 
PVrt  yon  that,  in  practice,  purgatory  is  made 
*  loentive  imposition,  and  that  the  people  do 
)  ^MOBs  idolatrous  as  they  recommend  them- 
I  srifit  to  the  tutelary  protection  of  particidar 
,  ^hitiL    I  think  their  giving  the  sacrament  only 
■  one  kind  is  criminal,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
•  ^  txpTMi  institation  of  Chbist,  and  I  wonder 

.  *Uicr  knns  woold  net  subscribe.'— The  above  was 
,'  lifated  sooM  yeus  sgo  in  the  Euri/pcan  Magaxiru, 
tarn  the  original,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mnpletoft, 
at  Gbotaoy,  gnmdson  to  Dr.  John  Mapletoft 


how  the  Council  of  Trent  admitted  it.*  Bos- 
well :  *  Confession  ?'  Johnson  :  *  Why,  I  don't 
know  but  that  is  a  good  thing.  The  Scripture 
says,  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,"  and 
the  priests  confess  as  well  as  the  laity.  Then 
it  must  be  considered  that  their  absolution  is  only 
ui>on  repentance,  and  often  upon  penance  also. 
You  think  your  sins  may  be  forgiven  without 
penance,  upon  repentance  alone.* 

I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the  common 
objections  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
that  I  might  hear  so  great  a  man  upon  them. 
What  he  said  is  here  accurately  recorded.  But 
it  is  not  improbable  that  if  one  had  taken  the 
other  side,  he  might  have  reasoned  differently. 

I  must,  however,  mention  that  he  had  a 
respect  for  *  the  old  religion,^  as  the  mild  Melanc- 
thon  called  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliuroh, 
even  while  he  was  exerting  himself  for  its 
reformation  in  some  particidars.  Sir  William 
Scott  informs  me  that  he  heard  Johnson  say, 
'  A  man  who  is  converted  from  Protestantism  to 
Popery  may  be  sincere  ;  he  parts  with  nothing : 
he  is  only  superadding  to  what  ho  already  had. 
But  a  convert  from  Popery  to  Protestantism 
gives  up  so  much  of  what  ho  has  held  as  sacred 
as  anything  that  he  retains ;  there  is  so  much 
laceration  of  mind  in  such  a  conversion,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  sincere  and  lasting.*  The  truth 
of  this  refiection  may  be  confirmed  by  many  and 
eminent  instances,  some  of  which  will  occur  to 
most  of  my  readers. 

When  we  were  alone,  I  introduced  the  subject 
of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  the 
fear  of  it  might  bo  got  over.  I  told  him  that 
David  Hume  said  to  me,  ho  was  no  more  imeasy 
to  think  he  should  not  he  after  his  life,  than 
that  he  had  not  been  before  he  began  to  exist. 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  if  he  really  thinks  so,  his  per- 
ceptions are  disturbed  ;  he  is  mad.  If  he  does 
not  think  so,  he  lies.  He  may  tell  you  he  holds 
his  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  without 
feeling  pain  ;  would  you  believe  him  ?  When  he 
dies,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  ho  has.*  Boswell  : 
'  Foote,  sir,  told  me  that  when  he  was  very  ill 
he  was  not  afraid  to  die.*  Johnson  :  '  It  is  not 
true,  sir.  Hold  a  pistol  to  Foote's  breast,  or  to 
Hume's,  and  threaten  to  kill  them,  and  youll 
see  how  they  behave.'  Boswell  :  '  But  may  we 
not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  approach  of  death  ? ' 
— Here  I  am  sensible  I  was  in  the  wrong,  to 
bring  before  his  view  what  he  ever  looked  upon 
with  horror :  for  although,  when  in  a  celestial 
frame  of  mind  in  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wiihea, 
he  has  supposed  death  to  be  '  kind  Nature's 
signal  for  retreat  *  from  this  state  of  being  to  '  a 
happier  seat,'  his  thoughts  upon  this  awful 
change  were  in  general  full  of  dismal  apprehen- 
sions. His  mind  resembled  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre, tho  CoUsoeum  at  Rome.  In  the  centre 
stood  his  judgment,  which,  like  a  mighty  gladia- 
tor, combated  those  apprehensions  that,  like  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  Arena,  were  all  around  in  cells, 
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ready  to  be  let  out  upon  him.  After  a  conflict, 
he  drives  them  back  into  their  dens ;  but  not 
killing  them,  they  were  itill  assailing  him.  To 
my  question,  whether  we  might  not  fortify 
our  minds  for  the  approach  of  death,  he  answered 
in  a  passion,  '  No,  sir,  let  it  alone.  It  matters 
not  bow  a  man  dies,  but  how  he  lives.  The  act 
of  dying  is  not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so  short 
a  time.*  He  added  (with  an  earnest  look), 
'  A  man  knows  it  must  be  so,  and  submits. 
It  will  do  him  no  good  to  whine.* 

I  attempted  to  continue  the  conversation. 
He  was  so  provoked  that  he  said,  '  Give  us  no 
more  of  this: '  and  was  thrown  into  such  a  state 
of  agitation,  that  he  expressed  himself  in  a  way 
.that  alarmed  and  distressed  mc;  showed  an 
impatience  that  I  should  leave  him ;  and  wlien 
I  was  going  away,  called  to  mc  sternly,  '  Don*t 
let  us  meet  to-morrow.' 

I  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy.  All  the 
harsh  observations  which  I  had  ever  heard  made 
upon  his  character  crowded  into  my  mind; 
and  I  seemed  to  myself  like  the  man  who  had  put 
his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  a  great  many 
times  with  i)erfcct  safety,  but  at  last  had  it  bit 
off.  Next  morning  I  sent  him  a  note,  stating 
that  I  might  have  been  in  tlie  wrong,  but  it  was 
not  intentionally :  he  was  therefore,  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  too  severe  upon  me  ;  that,  not- 
withstanding our  agreement  not  to  meet  that 
day,  I  would  call  on  him  in  my  way  to  the  city, 
and  stay  five  minutes  by  my  watch.  *  You  are,* 
said  I,  *  in  my  mind,  since  last  night,  surrounded 
with  cloud  and  storm.  Let  me  have  a  glimpse 
of  sunshine,  and  go  about  my  aifain  in  serenity 
and  cheerfulness.* 

Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad  that  he 
was  not  ahme,  which  would  have  made  our 
meeting  more  awkwanl.  There  were  with  him 
Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Tyers,  both  of  whom  I  now 
saw  for  the  first  time.  My  note  had,  on  his  own 
reflection,  softened  him,  for  he  received  me  very 
complacently ;  so  that  I  unexiiectedly  found  my- 
self at  ease,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

He  said  the  critics  had  done  too  much  honour 
to  Sir  Kichard  liLickm(»re,  by  writing  so  much 
against  him  ;  that  in  his  CitcUiofi  he  had  been 
heli>ed  by  various  wits, — a  line  by  Phillips, 
and  a  line  by  Tickell ;  so  that  by  their  aid  and 
that  of  others  the  poem  had  been  made  out.' 

I  dffondcd  Blackmore*s  supposed  lines,  which 
have  been  ridiculed  as  absolute  nonsense  : 
*  A  paintt  d  voM  Prince  Vorti^er  had  on. 
Which  fn>m  a  nnkcd  rfct  his  grandsire  won.'* 

>  Jnlin^ion  hiiniu'lf  ix^i  vindicated  BLnckmore  upon 
this  vrry  po\ut  Hf<*  tht»  LirtA  of  the  Poets,  \"ol.  Ili.  p. 
75,  8vo,  171*1.— J.  B<«WELL,  Jun. 

*  An  aruU»  corrcsiHinilrnt  of  tlip  European  Ma^nrintf 
April  IT'-^S,  has  coiniiI(>t4>l]r  exitofvd  a  mistake  wliich 
has  Ivm  uniuToimtably  frrqiK-nt  in  awril»ing  those 
linfs  to  DlA'-kmore,  notwithMUnding  that  Sir  Uirliard 
8t*«lc,  in  that  very  popular  work  the  Sj>etiatnr,  men- 
tlous  them  as  written  by  the  author  of  The  BritiA 


1  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit.  A 
Pict  being  painted,  if  he  is  slain  in  battle,  and 
a  vest  is  made  of  his  skin,  it  is  a  painted  vett 
won  from  him,  though  he  was  naked. 

Johnson  spoke  unfavourably  of  a  certain 
pretty  voluminous  author,  saying,  '  He  used  to 
write  anonymous  books,  and  then  other  bocte 
commending  those  books,  in  which  there  was 
something  of  rascality.* 

I  whisi»ered  him,  *  Well,  sir,  yon  are  now  in 
good  humour.'  Johnson:  'Yes,  sir.*  I  wae 
going  to  leave  him,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the 
staircase.  He  stopped  me,  and  smiling,  aeid, 
'  Get  you  gone  in  .-*  a  curious  mode  of  inviting 
me  to  stay,  which  I  accordingly  did  for  eome 
time  longer. 

This  little  incidental  quarrel  and  reconcilia- 
tion, which  perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  hftve 
detailed  too  minutely,  must  be  esteemed  at 
one  of  many  proofs  which  his  friends  had, 
that  though  he  might  be  charged  with  bad 
humour  at  times,  he  was  always  a  good-ncUurtd 
man ;  and  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
a  nice  and  delicate  observer  of  mannen,  parti- 
cularly remark,  tliat  when  u]x>n  any  occaaion 
Johnson  had  been  rough  to  any  person  in  com- 
pany, he  took  the  flrst  opportunity  of  recon- 
ciliation, by  drinking  to  him,  or  addressing  his 
discourse  to  him  ;  but  if  he  found  his  dignified 
indirect  overtures  sullenly  neglected,  he  was 
quite  indifferent,  and  considered  himself  as 
having  done  all  that  he  ought  to  do,  and  the 
other  as  now  in  the  wn>ng. 

Being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  10th  of 
November,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Strcatham,  begging 
that  he  would  meet  me  in  town  on  the  9th ; 
but  if  tlds  shoidd  be  very  inconvenient  to 
him,  I  would  go  thither.  His  answer  was  as 
follows : — 

'to  j.\mes  coswell,  esq. 

'  JWw.  9, 1769. 
'Dear  Sir, — I'pon  balancing  the  inconveni- 
ences of  both  parties,  I  fin<l  it  will  less  incom- 
mode you  to  si)end  your  night  here,  than  me 

Prince*,  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard.  The  comspon- 
dent  above  mentioned  shown  this  mistake  to  bs  so 
Inveterate,  tliat  not  only  /  defended  the  lines  as  Blaek- 
morc's  in  the  ]>reHcnce  of  Dr.  Johnson,  wltboat  any  i 
contradiction  or  doubt  of  tlieir  authenticity,  bat  that 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Wliitoker  has  asserted  in  print,  tJiat 
he  nndenttands  they  were  svpjirrssed  in  the  late  edition 
or  editions  of  BUickmore.  '  After  all.'  says  this  Intelli- 
gent writer, '  it  is  not  unworthy  of  particular  obserra> 
tion  that  these  lines  so  often  quoted  do  not  exist  citber 
iu  HLiokmore  or  Howard.'  In  TJu  Lrituk  Frimem, 
Svo.  liiOO.  now  before  me.  p.  OC,  they  stand  thns : 

'  A  vest  ax  admired  Vortiger  had  on. 
Which  from  this  Island's  foes  his  grandslie  won, 
WhoM  srtful  colour  loss'd  the  Tynan  dye. 
Obliged  to  triumph  in  this  legacy.' 

It  ia  proliable,  I  think,  that  soma  wig,  in  orAer  to 
make  Howard  still  more  ridiculous  than  be  really 
funnc<l  the  couplet  as  it  now  circulatea~BoiWBU» 
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to  eome  to  town.  I  wish  to  lee  you,  and  am 
ordered  by  the  lady  of  this  house  to  invite  you 
hither.  Whether  you  can  come  or  not,  I  shall 
not  hare  any  occasion  of  vrriting  to  you  again 
before  your  marriage,  and  therefore  tell  you 
now,  that  with  great  sincerity  I  wish  you  happi- 
ness.— ^I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humhlo  servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

I  was  detained  in  town  till  it  was  too  late 
on  the  9th,  so  went  to  him  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  10th  of  November.  *  Now,*  said  he, 
'that  you  are  going  to  marry,  do  not  expect 
more  from  life  than  life  will  i^ord.  You  may 
often  find  yourself  out  of  humour,  and  you  may 
often  think  your  wife  not  studious  enough  to 
]»lease  you:  and  yet  you  may  have  reason  to 
oooaider  yourself  as  upon  the  whole  very  happily 
married.' 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general,  he  observed, 
'  Our  marriage  service^  too  refined.  It  is  cal- 
culated only  for  the  best  kind  of  marriages  ; 
whereas  we  should  have  a  form  for  matches 
of  cooTenicnce,  of  which  there  are  many.'  He 
agreed  with  me  that  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  for  having  the  marriage  ceremony 
performed  by  a  regular  clergyman,  for  this  was 
not  commanded  in  Scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him  a  little 
epigrammatic  song  of  mine,  on  matrimony, 
which  Mr.  Garrick  had,  a  few  days  before, 
procured  to  be  set  to  music  by  the  very  ingenious 
Mr.  Dibdin:— 

*  A  MATBIMOinAI.  THOUGHT. 

'  In  the  blithe  days  of  honeymoon, 

With  Kate's  allurements  smitten, 
I  loved  her  late,  I  loved  her  8(»on, 
And  call'd  her  dearest  kitten. 

'Bat  now  my  kitten's  grown  a  cat. 

And  cross  like  other  wives, 
Oh  !  by  my  soul,  my  hone«t  Mat, 
I  fear  she  has  nine  lives.' 

Mj  iHiistrious  friend  said,  '  It  is  very  well,  sir ; 
bat  you  should  not  swear.'  Upon  which  I 
altered  '  Oh  !  by  my  soul,'  to  '  Alas,  Alas  !' 
He  was  so  good  as  to  accomimny  me  to  London, 
id  see  me  into  the  post-chaise  which  was  to 
me  on  my  roa<l  to  Scotland.  And  sure  I 
that  however  inconsiderable  many  of  the 
recorded  at  this  time  may  appear  to 
,  they  will  be  esteemed  by  the  best  part  of 
By  readers  as  genuine  traits  of  his  character, 
eootribnting  together  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and 
diatinct  view  of  it. 

In  1770  he  pablished  a  political  pamphlet, 
CBtitled  The  Falte  Alarm,  intended  to  justify 
the  eonduct  of  the  Ministry  and  their  majority 
in  the  House  of  Conmions,  for  having  virtually 
it  at  an  axiom,  that  the  expulsion  of  a 
of  Parliament  was  equivalent  to  exclu- 
and  thus  having  declared  Colonel  Luttrcll 
to  be  duly  elected  for  the  oounty  of  Middlesex, 
BotwilhstaBdlBf  Mr.Wilkaahad  agreat  majority 


of  votes.  This  being  justly  considered  as  a 
gross  violation  of  the  right  of  election,  an  alarm 
for  the  constitution  extended  itself  all  over  the 
kingdom.  To  prove  this  alann  to  be  false  was 
the  purpose  of  Johnson's  pamphlet ;  but  even 
his  vast  powers  were  inadequate  to  cope  with 
constitutional  truth  and  reason,  and  his  argu- 
ment failed  of  effect ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  since  expunged  the  offensive  resolu- 
tion from  their  Journals.  That  the  House  of 
Commons  might  have  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes  re- 
peatedly, and  as  often  as  he  should  be  re-chosen, 
was  not  denied ;  but  incapacitation  cannot  be 
but  by  an  act  of  the  whole  Legislature.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
goverment  in  general,  and  an  aversion  to  popu- 
lar clamour,  could  blind  and  contract  such  an 
understanding  as  Johnson's  in  this  particular 
case ;  yet  thp  wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  eloquent 
vivacity  which  this  pamphlet  displayed,  made 
it  be  read  with  great  avidity  at  the  time,  and 
it  will  ever  be  read  with  pleasure,  for  the  sake 
of  its  composition.  That  it  endeavoured  to  in- 
fuse a  narcotic  indifference,  as  to  public  con- 
cerns, into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
broke  out  sometimes  into  an  extreme  coarseness 
of  contemptuous  abuse,  is  but  too  evident. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  when 
the  storm  of  his  violence  subsides,  be  takes  a 
fair  opportunity  to  pay  a  grateful  compliment 
to  the  King,  who  had  rewarded  his  merit : — 

*  These  low-born  railcrs  have  endeavoured, 
surely  without  effect,  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  people  from  the  only  King  who,  for 
almost  a  century,  has  much  appeared  to  desire, 
or  much  endeavoured  to  deserve  them.'  And, 
'  Every  hunest  man  must  lament  that  the  fac- 
tion has  been  regarded  with  frigid  neutrality  by 
the  Tories,  who,  being  long  accustomed  to  sig- 
nalize their  principles  by  opposition  to  the 
Court,  do  not  yet  consider  that  they  have  at 
last  a  King  who  knows  not  the  name  of  party, 
and  who  wislies  to  be  the  common  father  of  all 
his  people.' 

To  tliis  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once  dis- 
covered to  be  Johnson's,  several  answers  came 
out,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  remind  the 
public  of  hb  former  attacks  upon  government, 
and  of  his  now  being  a  pensioner,  without 
allowing  for  the  honourable  terms  upon  which 
Johnson's  pension  was  granted  and  accepted,  or 
the  change  of  system  which  the  British  Court 
bad  undergone  upon  the  accession  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty.  He  was,  however,  soothed  in  the 
highest  strain  of  panegyric,  in  a  poem  called 
Tfie  JUmonstrance,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stock- 
dale,  to  whom  he  was  upon  many  occasions  a 
kind  protector. 

The  following  admirable  minute  made  by  him, 

describes  so  well  his  own  state  and  that  of  num- 

hers  to  whom  self-examination  b  habitual,  that 

I  cannot  omi^  it : — 

'  June  1, 1770.— Every  man  naturally  persuades 


himself  that  he  can  keep  his  resolutions,  nor  is 
he  convinced  of  his  imbecility  but  by  length  of 
time  and  frequency  of  experiment.  This  opi- 
nion of  uur  own  constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that 
we  always  despise  him  who  suffers  his  general 
and  settled  purpose  to  be  overpowered  by  an 
occasional  desire.  They,  therefore,  whom  fre- 
quent failures  have  made  desperate,  cease  to 
form  resolutions ;  and  they  who  are  become 
cunning  do  not  tell  them.  Those  who  do  not 
make  them  are  very  few,  but  of  their  effect 
little  is  perceived ;  for  scarcely  any  man  per- 
sists in  a  course  of  life  planned  by  choice,  but 
as  he  is  reKtrainc<l  from  deviation  by  some  ex- 
tci  nal  power.  He  who  may  live  as  he  will,  sel- 
dom lives  long  in  the  observation  of  his  own 
rules.'* 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  the  following 
letters : — 

*  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  FARMER,  CAMBRIDGE. 

*  JouNSON's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
March  Ul,  1770. 

*SiR, — As  no  man  ought  to  keep  wholly  to 
himself  any  possession  that  may  be  useful  to 
the  public,  I  hojie  you  will  not  think  me  un- 
reasonably intrusive  if  I  have  recourse  to  you 
for  such  information  as  you  arc  more  able  to 
give  me  than  any  other  man. 

'In  supjiort  of  an  opinitm  which  you  have 
alrea<ly  place<l  above  the  need  of  any  more  sup- 
port, Mr.  Steevcns,  a  very  ingenious  gentleman, 
lately  of  King's  College,  hsis  collected  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  translatitms  which  Shakspeare 
might  have  seen  and  used.  He  wishes  his  cata- 
logue to  be  i>erfect,  and  therefore  intreats 
that  you  will  favour  him  by  the  insertion  of 
such  additions  as  the  accuracy  of  your  inquiries 
has  enabled  you  to  make.  To  this  request  I 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  my  own  solicitation. 

*  AVe  have  no  immediate  use  for  this  cata- 
logue, and  therefore  do  not  desire  that  it  should 
interrupt  or  hinder  your  more  important  em- 
ployments. But  it  will  be  kind  to  let  us  know 
that  you  receive  it.— I  am,  sir,  etc., 

*Sam.  JOHNSION.' 

'to  the  REVEREND  MR.  THOMAS  WARTOX. 

*  I»XDON,  June  23,  1770. 
'Dear  Sir,— The  readiness  with  which  you 
were  pleased  to  promise  mo  some  notes  on 
Shak'fjffitre  was  a  new  instance  of  your  frien<l- 
shi)).  I  shall  not  hurry  you ;  but  am  desired 
by  Mr.  Steevcns,  who  helps  me  in  this  edition,  to 
let  you  know  that  we  shall  jirint  the  tragedies 
first,  and  shall  therefore  want  first  the  notes 
which  belong  to  them.  AVe  think  n«>t  to  incom- 
mo<lc  the  readers  with  a  hiipplement ;  and, 
therefore,  what  wo  rannf»t  put  into  its  proper 
place  will  do  us  no  gmid.     We  shall  not  begin 

^  Prayen  and  Mtditaiions,  p.  95.— Boswell. 


to  print  before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  perbapt 
not  so  soon.— I  am,  etc.,        '  Sam.  Joukbov.' 

'to  THB  BEVEESKD  dr.  JOSEPH  WABTOK. 

*  Sept,  27,  1770, 
'Dear  Sir, — I  am  revising  my  edition  of 
SJiakspearCt  and  remember  that  I  formerly 
misrepresented  your  opinion  of  Lear.  Be 
pleased  to  write  the  paragraph  as  yon  would 
have  it,  and  send  it.  If  you  have  any  remarks 
of  your  own  upon  that  or  any  other  play,  I 
shall  gladly  receive  them. 

'Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Warton.  I 
sometimes  think  of  wandering  for  a  few  days  to 
Winchester,  but  am  apt  to  delay. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,    *  Sam.  JouKSOlc.' 

'  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BARBER,  AT  MBS.  CLAPP*B, 
BUH0P-8T0RTF0RD,  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

'  London,  Sept.  25, 1770L 

'Dear  FRAxas,— I  am  at  last  sat  down  to 
write  to  you,  and  should  very  much  blame  my- 
self for  having  neglected  you  so  long,  if  I  did 
not  imjinte  that  and  many  other  failings  to 
want  of  health.  I  hope  not  to  be  so  long  sileot 
again.  I  am  very  wcU  satisfied  with  your  pro- 
gress, if  you  can  really  perform  the  exercise* 
which  you  are  set ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Ellis  does 
not  suffer  you  to  impose  on  him  or  on  yonrsclf. 

'  Make  my  com[>liments  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  to 
Mrs.  Clapp  and  Mr.  Smith. 

'  Let  me  know  what  English  books  yon  read 
for  your  entertainment.  You  can  never  be 
wise  unless  you  love  reading. 

'Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  forget  or  for- 
sake you ;  for  if,  when  I  examine  you,  I  find 
that  you  have  not  lost  your  time,  yon  shall 
want  no  encouragement  from,  yours  affec- 
tionately, '  Sam.  JoHxaosr.' 

TOTHBSAMB. 

'  December  7, 1770. 
'Dear  Franctr,— I  hope  you  mind  yowr 
business.  I  design  you  shall  stay  with  lln. 
Clai>p  these  holidays.  If  you  are  invited  oat 
you  may  go,  if  ilr.  Ellis  gives  leave.  I  hare 
ordered  you  some  clothes,  which  you  will  re- 
ceive, I  believe,  next  week.  My  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Smitk, 
etc.— I  am,  your  affectionate, 

'Sam.  JoB2no&' 


CH.\PTER  XXIL 

177a 

Dt*rino  this  year  there  was  a  total  cessation  of 
all  corresiK)ndoncc  Wtween  Dr.  Johnmrn  and 
me,  without  any  coldness  on  cither  side,  bnt 
merely  from  procrastination,  continued  from 
day  to  day ;  and  as  I  was  not  in  Ixmdon,  I  had 
no  opiiortunity  of  enjoying  his  company  and  M- 
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cording  his  conversation.  To  lupply  this  blank, 
I  shall  pr»ent  my  readers  with  some  Collectanea^ 
obligingly  furnished  to  me  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Max- 
well, of  Falkland,  in  Ireland,  some  time  assistant 
preacher  at  the  Teniide,  and  for  many  years  the 
social  friend  of  Jolmson,  who  spoke  of  liim  with 
a  very  kind  regard. 

•  COLLECTANEA. 

'  My  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  vener- 
able character  commenced  in  the  year  1751.  I 
was  introduced  to  him  by  l^Ir.  Griorson,*  his 
Kajesty*s  printer  at  Dublin, — a  gentleman  of 
uncommon  learning,  and  great  wit  and  vivacity. 
Mr.  Grierson  died  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  -  seven.  Dr.  Johnson  highly  respected 
his  abilities,  and  often  observed,  that  ho  pos- 
sessed more  extensive  knowledge  than  any  man 
of  his  years  he  had  ever  known.  Uis  industry 
was  equal  to  his  talents ;  and  he  particularly 
excelled  in  every  species  of  pliilological  learn- 
ing, and  was  perhaps  the  best  critic  of  the  age 
be  lived  in. 

*  I  must  always  remember  with  gratitude  my 
obligation  to  Mr.  Gricraon,  for  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  and 
friendship,  wldoh  continued  uninterrupted  and 
undiminished  to  his  death :  a  connection  that 

at  once  the  pnde  and  happiness  of  my  life. 

*  What  pity  it  is,  that  so  much  wit  and  good 
as  he  continually  exliibitcd  in  conversa- 
tion, should  perish  unrecorded  !    Few  |)ersoi)8 
quitted  his  company  without  perceinng  them- 
mWcs  wiser  and  better  than  they  were  before. 
Oa  serious  subjects  he  flashed  the  most  iiitc- 
mting   conviction    upon    his    auditors ;    and 
spiiD  lighter  topics,  you  might  have  supposed — 
AXhvM  miueu  dt  monte  locutas. 

'Tkongh  I  can  hope  to  add  but  little  to  the 
stlebri^  of  so  exalted  a  character  by  any  coni- 
MDiications  I  can  furnish,  yet  out  of  pure  re- 
elect to  his  memory  I  will  venture  to  transmit 
to  you  some  anecdotes  concerning  hini  which 
fcU  ander  my  own  observation.  The  very 
•tSHliff  of  such  a  character  must  l)c  interest- 
iaf,  and  Buty  be  compared  to  tlic  tilings  of 

'  Is  piditics  he  was  deemed  a  Tory,  but  eer- 
ily was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious  or  party 


of  the  term  ;  for  while  he  asAertcd  the 
KfU  t&d  salutary  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he 
^  leu  res])ected  tlie  constitutional  liberties  of 
^  people.  Whiggism,  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
IdtioD,  he  said,  was  accompanied  with  certain 

'  Son  of  the  learned  Mrs.  Grit-rtioii,  who  wiis  i»,-iti-<>n- 
M  bf  thftUte  liOid  Gniiivillo,  and  was  the  editor  of 
sercnl  of  the  claaticA.— Bimhi.ll. 

Her  «dUU<ii  <*f  Taritiut,  with  tlic  nntos  of  R}-chiu<<, 

Is  tkree  Toiumes  8vo,   1730,  wai*  doflicateJ  in  xt-ry 

'l^nt  Latin  to  John  I^ord  Cartt-nt  (nftorwarN  Rail 

Gtvmllf),  hf  whom  she  was  i)itmiii2»*rl  iluiin-;  Ins 

nmnSnf^in  Ireland  ss  lx>rd-Llcut«uaiit  between  17  J4 

:  8m1i;ml-iiau»3ib. 


principles ;  but  latterly,  as  a  mere  party  dis- 
tinction under  "Walpole  and  tlie  Pelhams,  was 
no  better  than  the  politics  of  stock-jobbers  and 
the  religion  of  infidels. 

*  He  detested  the  idea  of  governing  by  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  and  asserted  most  strenu- 
ously that  a  prince  steadily  and  conspicuously 
pursuing  tlie  interests  of  his  peojde  could  not 
fail  of  parliamentary  concurrence.  A  prince  of 
ability,  he  contended,  might  and  should  be  the 
directing  soul  and  spirit  of  his  own  administra- 
tion ;  in  short,  his  own  minister,  and  not  the 
mere  head  of  a  party ;  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  would  the  royal  dignity  be  sincerely  re- 
spected. 

'Jolmson  seemed  to  think  that  a  certain 
degree  of  crown  influence  over  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  (not  meaning  a  corrupt  and  shame- 
ful dei>endence)  was  very  salutary,  nay,  even 
necessary  in  our  mixed  government.  "For," 
said  he,  **  if  the  members  were  under  no  crown 
influence,  and  disqualified  from  receiving  any 
gratification  from  court,  and  resembled,  as  they 
jwssibly  might,  Pym  and  Haslerig,  and  other 
stubborn  and  sturdy  members  of  the  Ix>ng 
Parliament,  the  wheels  of  government  would  be 
totally  obstructed.  Such  men  would  oppose, 
merely  to  show  their  power,  from  en\'y,  jealousy, 
and  perversity  of  disposition  ;  and  not  gaining 
themselves,  would  hate  and  oppose  nil  who  did. 
Not  loving  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  con- 
ceiving they  owed  liim  little  gratitude,  from  the 
mere  spirit  of  insolence  and  contradiction,  they 
would  ox>pose  and  thwart  him  on  nil  occasions." 

*The  inseparable  imi)erfection  annexed  to  all 
human  governments  consisted,  he  said,  in  not 
being  able  to  create  a  sufficient  fund  of  virtue 
and  i)rinciple  to  carry  the  laws  into  due  and 
effectual  execution.  Wisdom  might  plan,  but 
virtue  alone  could  execute.  And  wliere  could 
sufficient  virtue  be  found?  A  variety  of  dele- 
gated and  often  discretionary  powers  must  be 
entrusted  somewhere  ;  which,  if  not  governed 
by  integrity  and  conscience,  wouM  necessarily 
be  abused,  till  at  last  tho  constable  would  sell 
his  for  a  shilling. 

*  Tliis  excellent  person  was  sometimes  charged 
with  abetting  slavish  nnd  arbitrary  principles  of 
government.  Nothing  in  my  opinion  could  be 
a  grosser  calumny  and  misrepresentation ;  for 
how  can  it  be  rationally  supposed  that  he  should 
adopt  such  pvrnicious  and  absurd  opinions,  who 
supi)orted  his  i>hilosophical  character  with  so 
much  dignity,  was  extremely  jealous  of  his 
personal  liberty  and  indei>endence,  and  could 
not  biHiok  the  smallest  ai>penrance  of  neglect  or 
insult,  even  from  the  highest  personages? 

•But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instances  of 
more  familiar  life. 

'His  general  mo<lc  of  life,  during  my  ac- 
quaintance, Rccmed  to  bo  pretty  uniform.  Alwjut 
twelve  o'clock  I  commonly  vi>ited  him,  and  fre- 
quently found  him  in  bed  or  declaiming  oyct 
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his  tea,  which  he  drank  very  plentifully.  He 
generally  had  a  leveo  of  morning  vi^itorg, 
chielly  men  of  letters  —  Ilawkesworth,  Gold- 
gmith,  Muri>hy,  Langton,  Steevens,  Leauclerk, 
etc.  etc.,  and  sometimes  learned  lailies;  parti- 
cularly I  remember  a  French  lady  of  wit  and 
fashion  doing  him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  He 
seemed  to  mo  to  bo  considered  as  a  kind  of 
public  oracle,  wh«)m  everybody  thought  they 
hatl  a  right  to  visit  and  consult ;  and  doubtless 
they  were  well  rewarded.  I  never  could  dis- 
cover how  ho  found  time  for  his  compositions. 
He  declaimed  all  the  morning,  then  went  to 
dinner  at  a  tavern,  where  he  commonly  stayed 
late,  and  then  drank  his  tea  at  some  friend's 
house,  over  which  he  loitered  a  great  while,  but 
seldom  took  supper.  I  fancy  he  must  have  read 
and  wrote  chiefly  in  the  night,  for  I  can  scarcely 
rec4)llcct  that  ho  over  refused  going  with  mo  to 
a  tavern,  and  he  often  went  to  ilancLigh,*  which 
he  deemed  a  place  of  innocent  recreation. 

*  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his 
pocket  to  the  iK>or,  who  watched  him  between 
his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he  dine<l.  He 
walked  the  strecttf  at  all  hours,  and  said  he  was 
never  robbed,  for  the  rogues  knew  he  had  littlo 
money,  nor  had  the  appearance  of  having 
much. 

'  Though  the  most  accessible  and  communi- 
cative man  alive,  yet  when  ho  suHpected  he  was 
invited  to  be  exhibited,  he  coustiuitly  siiurued 
the  invitation. 

*  Two  young  women  from  Staffordshire  visited 
him  when  I  was  present,  to  cunsult  him  on  the 
subject  of  Metho<lism,  to  which  they  were  in- 
clined. **  Come,"  said  he,  *'  you  pretty  fools, 
dine  with  Maxwell  and  nie  at  the  Mitre,  and  we 
will  talk  over  that  subject ; "  which  they  did, 
and  after  dinner  he  took  one  of  them  u^ton  his 
knee,  and  fondled  her  for  half  an  hour  together. 

*  Upon  a  vihit  to  mo  at  a  country  lodging  near 
Twickenham,  he  asked  what  sort  of  society  I 
hail  there.  I  told  him  but  indifferent ;  as  they 
chiefly  consisted  of  opulent  traders,  retired  from 
business.  He  said  he  never  much  liked  that 
chifcs  of  people  ;  "  for,  sir,'"  ^aid  he,  **  they  have 
lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen,  without  acquiring 
the  iimnners  of  gentlemen." 

*  Jtihnson  was  much  attache<l  to  London  : '  he 
observe<l  that  a  ntan  storcil  his  mind  better 
there  than  any  where  else  ;  and  that  in  remote 
situations  a  man's  Ixxly  might  bo  feasted,  but 
his  mind  was  starved,  and  his  faculties  apt  to 
degenerate,  from  Wiuit  of  exercise  and  comi>e- 
tition.  No  place,  he  said,  curtnl  a  man's  vanity 
or  arr<»gance  so  well  sut  I^mihui  ;  for  as  no  man 
was  either  great  or  gtiod  /xr  w,  but  as  compareil 
with  others  not  so  goiNi  ur  great,  he  was  sure  to 
find  in  the  metropolis  many  his  ei[uals,  and 

*  A  well-knriwn  r«")oit  <>f  llitr  faAhiunubles  of  tliu 
time,  hetwi"**!!  Piinliro  iiml  CIh'Nv.i. 

'^  Montaigne  had  the  sanie  all'vetiua  for  Pahs  which 
Johnsou  had  for  Louduu. 


some  his  superiors.  He  observed  that  a  man 
in  London  was  in  less  danger  of  falling  in  lore 
indiscreetly  than  anywhere  else ;  for  there  the 
difliculty  of  deciding  between  the  conflicting 
pretensions  of  a  va«t  variety  of  objects  kept 
him  safe.  He  told  me  that  he  had  frequently 
been  offered  country  prcfennent,  if  he  would 
consent  to  take  orders ;  but  ho  could  not  leave 
the  improved  society  of  the  capital,  or  consent 
to  exchange  the  exhilarating  joys  and  tplendtti 
decorations  of  public  life,  for  the  obscurity, 
insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  remote  lituattona. 

'Speaking  of  Mr.  Hartc.  Canon  of  Windsor, 
and  writer  of  The  Hittory  oj  Owttarut  Adolpkut, 
he  much  commended  him  as  a  scholar,  and  a  num 
of  the  most  companionable  talents  he  had  ever 
known.  He  said  the  defects  in  his  history  pTO> 
ceeded  not  from  imbecility,  but  from  foppery. 

'  He  loved,  he  said,  the  old  black-lettor  books  ; 
they  were  rich  in  matter,  though  their  style  was 
inelegant ;  wonderfully  so,  considering  how  con- 
versant the  writers  were  with  the  best  models 
of  antirpiity. 

'Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  he  said, 
was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed 
two  hours  sooner  tlian  he  wished  to  rise. 

'He  frequently  exhorted  me  to  net  about 
writing  a  history  of  Ireland,  and  archly  re- 
marked there  had  been  some  good  Irish  writers, 
and  that  one  Irishman  might  at  least  aspire  to 
be  equal  to  another.  He  hail  great  compasaioB 
for  the  miseries  and  distresses  of  the  Irish 
nation,  particularly  the  Papists  ;  and  tcverely 
reprobated  the  barban>us  debilitating  policy  of 
the  British  government,  which,  he  said,  was 
the  m<»st  detestable  mo<le  of  persecution.  To  a 
gentleman  who  hinted  such  imlicy  might  be 
necessary  to  supi>ort  the  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  he  replied  by  saying,  **  Let  the 
authority  of  the  English  government  pexish, 
rather  than  be  maintained  by  iniipiity.  Better 
would  it  be  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the 
natives  by  the  authority  of  the  sword,  and  to 
make  them  amenable  to  law  and  justice  by  an 
effectual  and  vigorous  police,  than  to  grind  tbcB 
to  powder  by  all  ntanner  of  disabilities  and  ia- 
cai)acities.  Better,"  said  he,  "  to  liang  or  drown 
people  at  once,  than  by  an  unrelenting  persecv- 
tion  to  beggar  and  starve  thenL**  The  modera- 
tion and  humanity  of  the  present  times  have  in 
some  measure  justified  the  wisdom  of  hb  ob- 
servations. 

'  Dr.  Johnson  was  often  accused  of  prejndieet, 
nay,  antii>athy,  with  regard  to  the  nativea  of 
Scotlauil.  Surely  so  illiberal  a  prejudice  new 
entered  his  mind :  and  it  is  well  known  many 
natives  of  that  res|>ectable  country  poMeesed  a 
large  share  in  his  esteem  ;  nor  weru  any  of  them 
ever  cxcludeil  from  his  gotnl  offices  aa  ftf  as 
opiiortunity  permitted.  True  it  it,  he  onud- 
dered  the  Scotch,  nationally,  as  a  crafty,  deogn- 
ing  people,  eagerly  attentive  to  their  own  inteieet, 
and  too  apt  to  overlook  the  claima  and 
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•ioiu  of  other  people.  '^  Wliile  they  confine 
their  benevolence,  in  a  manner,  exclusively  to 
thoM  of  their  own  country,  they  expect  to  share 
in  the  good  offices  of  other  people.  Now,"  said 
Johnson,  "this  principle  is  either  right  or 
wrong :  if  right,  we  should  do  well  to  imitate 
such  conduct;  if  wrong,  we  cannot  too  much 
detest  it.'* 

*  Being  solicited  to  compose  a  funeral  sermon 
for  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  he  naturally 
inquired  into  the  character  of  the  deceased  ;  and 
being  told  she  was  remarkable  for  her  humility 
and  condescension  to  inferiors,  he  observed  that 
thoee  were  very  laudable  qualities,  but  it  might 
not  be  so  easy  to  discover  who  the  lady's  in- 
fcriora  were. 

'Of  »  certain  player  he  remarked,  that  his 
oonvenation  usually  threatened  and  announced 
more  than  it  performed ;  that  he  fed  you  with 
a  eontinnal  renovation  of  hope,  to  end  in  a  con- 
stant succession  of  disappointment. 

*  MThen  exasperated  by  contradiction^  he  was 
apt  to  treat  his  opponents  with  too  much  acri- 
mony: as,  "Sir,  you  don*t  see  your  way 
through  that  question.  Sir,  you  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  ignorance.''  On  my  observing  to  him 
that  a  certain  gentleman  had  remained  silent 
the  whole  evening  in  the  midst  of  a  very  bril- 
liant and  learned  society,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  **  the 
eonvtnation  overflowed  and  drowned  himu" 

*  His  philosophy,  though  austere  and  solemn, 
was  by  no  means  morose  and  cynical,  and  never 
blunted  the  laudable  sensibilities  of  his  charac- 
ter, or  exempted  him  from  the  influence  of  the 
tender  psssions.  Want  of  tenderness,  he  always 
sUeged,  was  want  of  parts,  and  was  no  less  a 
proof  of  stupidity  than  depravity. 

'Speaking  of  Hr.  Hanway,  who  published 
Ji%  Ei(^  Dapi*  Journey  from  London  to  Ports- 
suwtA,  "Jonas,"  said  he,  "acquired  some  re- 
pBtfttion  by  travelling  abroad,  but  lost  it  all  by 
tnvelling  at  home." 

'Of  the  paMum  of  love  he  remarked,  that  its 
*violeBee  and  ill  effects  were  much  exaggerated : 
Cor  who  knows  any  real  sufTcrings  on  that  licoil, 
I  More  than  from  tha  exorbitancy  of  any  other 
i  psiikm? 

-  *Ue  much  commended  Law's  Serious  Call, 
I  vldeh  he  said  was  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory 
theology  in  any  language.  "  Law,"  said  he,  "fell 
Istterly  Into  the  reveries  of  Jacob  l>chmcn,* 
whom  Law  alleged  to  have  been  somewhat  in  the 
mme  state  with  St.  Paul,  and  to  have  seen  un- 
uttermbk  tkimffi.  Were  it  even  so,"  said  John- 
"  Jaeob  wonld  have  resembled  St.  Paul  still 
by  Dei  attempting  to  utter  thenL" 

*  He  ohaerved  that  the  established  clergy  in 
general  did  not  preach  plain  enough ;  and  that 
polished  periods  and  glittering  sentences  flew 
owmr  the  heads  of  the  common  people  without 

■  A  mysUc,  origtaaUy  a  shoemaker,  bom  at  Giilltz  in 
1S7&  Hs  wrote  a  wiinb«  /ot  theological  works,  and 
dlcdteltai 


any  impression  upon  their  hearts.  Something 
might  be  necessary,  he  observed,  to  excite  the 
affections  of  the  common  people,  who  were  sunk 
in  languor  and  lethargy,  and  therefore  he  sup- 
posed that  the  new  concomitants  of  Methodism 
might  probably  produce  so  desirable  an  effect. 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  he  observed,  delighted 
in  change  and  novelty,  and  even  iu  religion  it- 
self courted  new  appearances  and  modifications. 
Whatever  might  be  thought  of  some  Methodist 
teachers,  he  said  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  tliat  man  who  travelled  nine  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  month,  and  preached  twelve 
times  a  week  ;  for  no  adequate  reward,  merely 
temporal,  could  be  given  for  such  indefatigable 
labour. 

*  Of  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  works,  he  re- 
marked that  thay  tended  to  unsettle  ever}*thing, 
and  yet  settled  notliing. 

*  He  was  much  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  wrote  to  me  to  come  and  assist  him 
to  compose  his  mind,  which  indeed  I  fuuud  ex- 
tremely agitated.  He  lamented  that  all  serious 
and  religious  conversation  was  banished  from  the 
society  of  men,  and  yet  great  ailvantages  might 
be  derived  from  it.  All  acknowledged,  he  said, 
what  hardly  anybody  practised,  the  obligations 
we  were  under  of  making  the  concerns  of  eter- 
nity the  governing  principles  t>f  our  lives.  Every 
man,  he  observed,  at  last  wiMhe»  for  retreat :  he 
sees  his  expectations  frustrated  in  the  world, 
and  begins  to  wean  himself  from  it,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  everlasting  separation. 

*  He  observed  that  the  influence  of  London 
now  extended  everywhere,  and  that  from  all 
manner  of  communication  being  opened,  there 
shortly  would  be  no  remains  of  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity or  places  of  cheap  retreat  to  be  found. 

*  He  was  no  admirer  of  bluuk  verse,  and  said 
it  always  failed,  unless  sustaiued  by  the  dignity 
of  the  subject.  In  blank  verse  he  said  the  lan- 
guage suffered  more  distortion  to  keep  it  out  of 
X>roso,  tlian  any  inconvenience  or  limitation  to 
be  apxtrchendcd  from  the  shackles  and  circum- 
spection of  rhyme. 

*  lie  reproved  mc  once  for  saying  grace  with- 
out mentioning  tlie  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  hoped  in  future  I  would  bo  more 
mindful  of  the  apostolical  injunction. 

*  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before  me  at 
Mr.  Langton's  house,  saying  lie  hoped  he  knew 
his  rank  better  than  to  presume  to  take  place 
of  a  Doctor  in  Divinity.  I  mention  such  little 
anecdotes  merely  to  show  the  x>cculiar  turn  and 
habit  of  his  mind. 

*  He  used  frequently  to  observe  that  there  was 
more  to  be  endured  than  enjoyed  in  the  general 
condition  of  human  life,  and  frequently  (juoted 
those  lines  of  Dryden  : 

"  8trnn;;c  cozenage  f  ncute  would  live  past  ycara  again. 
Yet  all  hope  pleanaro  from  what  htill  rnnain." 

For  his  part,  he  said  he  never  passed  that  week 


in  his  life  which  he  wouM  wish  to  repeat,  were 
an  angel  t^)  make  the  ]>roposal  to  him. 

'  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  English  nation 
cultivated  botli  their  soil  and  their  reason 
better  than  any  otlicr  jHiople ;  but  admitted 
that  the  French,  tliough  not  the  highest  perhaps 
in  any  department  of  literature,  yet  in  every  de- 
partment were  very  high.  Intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence, he  observed,  was  the  highest  superiority  ; 
and  that  every  nation  derived  their  highest 
reputation  from  the  si>lemlour  and  dignity  of 
their  writers.  Voltaire,  he  said,  was  a  good 
iLarrator,  and  that  his  principal  merit  consisted 
in  a  happy  selection  and  arrangement  of  circum- 
stances. 

*SiK'aking  of  the  French  novels  comi)ared 
with  Kichardson's,  he  said  they  might  be  pretty 
baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not  an  eagle. 

*  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the  Pere  Bosco- 
vitch  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cholmtmdeley,  I  heard 
him  maintain  the  .sui)eriority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
over  all  foreign  philosopliers,*  witli  a  dignity  and 
eloquence  that  suq>rised  that  learned  foreigner. 
It  being  obser\'ed  to  him  that  a  rage  for  every- 
tldng  English  prevailed  much  in  France  after 
Lord  Chatham's  glorious  war,  lie  said  he  did 
not  wonder  at  it,  for  that  we  had  drubbed  those 
fellows  into  a  proper  reverence  for  us,  and  that 
their  national  petulance  required  periodical 
chastisement. 

*  Lord  Lyttelton's  Dialogues  he  deemed  a  nuga- 
tory iwrformance.  **  That  man,"  said  he,  **  sat 
di>wn  to  write  a  book  to  tell  the  world  what  the 
world  had  all  his  life  been  telling  him." 

*  Somebody  observing  that  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, in  the  year  1745,  had  made  surprising 
efforts,  considering  their  numerous  wants  and 
<li»ul vantages  :  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  their 
wants  were  numerous ;  but  you  have  not  men- 
tioned the  greatest  of  them  all — the  want  of 
law." 

*  Speaking  of  the  inirard  Unht  to  which  some 
MethodiKts  ]iretendcd,  he  said  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple utterly  incoinpatilile  witli  social  or  civil 
security.  *'  If  a  man,"  Paid  he,  **  pretends  to  a 
principle  of  action  of  which  I  can  know  nothing, 
nay,  not  so  n\\\c\\  as  that  he  has  it,  but  only  that 
he  pretends  to  it ;  how  can  I  tell  what  that  per- 
Htm  may  be  pnnnpted  to  do?  When  a  person 
])rofesses  to  l>e  ^^ovcrr.t'il  by  a  written  ascertained 
law,  I  can  tlu>ii  know  wiitre  to  find  him." 

*  The  poem  of  Fingal,  ite  said,  was  a  mere  un- 
connected rhai>s«Hiy,  a  tiresome  repetition  of 
the  same  ini:i^c>^.  **  In  vain  shall  we  look  for 
the  lucidu»  ttnin,   where  there  is  neither  end 


'  In  a<ii'»''i»uisp  }iy  Sir  Williiini  Jdiioh,  adilresse<l  to 
Xhv  Asiatic  N)cUty,  Feb.  -4,  l?-.';.  is  tht;  foUowiiicT 
l-a^sd^v  :— 

'  Ow-  uf  till*  Miost  s^i^i'iiius  inim  of  this  age,  who 
<i)iititiiii  K   I  hniH.'  t')  itu)iti>vo  iiU'l  ii'loin  it,  Saiiiiirl 
]     Ji»liris..ii.  n-iuaikfil  in  my  lu-aiiii;;,  that  if  NVwton  luitl 
IIiiiiiMiifil  in  ant-unt  liiirri'.  In*  wi.ulU  have  been  wnr- 
ahipjitd  as  a  Divinity.'— M  \luN'E. 


nor  object,  design  or  moral,  nee  ccrta  recurrU 
imago." 

'  Being  aaked  by  a  young  nobleman  what  waa 
become  of  the  gallantry  and  military  spirit  of 
the  ol<l  English  nobility,  be  replied,  **  Why,  my 
lord,  I'll  tell  you  what  is  become  of  it :  it  if 
gone  into  the  city  to  look  for  a  fortune.** 

*  Speaking  of  a  dull  tiresome  fellow  whom  he 
chanced  to  meet,  he  said,  *'  That  fellow  seems  to 
me  to  possess  but  one  idea,  and  that  is  a  wrong 


one. 


»» 


*  Much  inquiry  having  been  made  eonceming 
a  gentleman  who  had  quitted  a  company  where 
Johnson  was,  and  no  information  being  obtained, 
at  last  Johnson  observed,  that  "be  did  not  care 
to  speak  ill  of  any  man  behind  his  back,  but  ha 
believed  the  gentleman  was  an  attorney  J" 

*  He  spoke  with  much  contempt  of  the  notict 
taken  of  Woodliouse,  the  poetical  shoemaker. 
He  said  it  was  all  vanity  and  childishness  ;  and 
that  such  objects  were,  to  those  who  patroniced 
them,  mere  mirrors  of  their  own  superiority. 
**They  had  bettor,"  said  he,  "furnish  the  man 
with  good  implements  for  his  trade^  than  raise 
subscriptions  for  his  poems.  He  may  make  an 
excellent  shoemaker,  but  can  never  make  a  good 
poet.  A  schoolboy^s  exercise  may  be  a  pretty 
thing  for  a  schoolboy ;  but  it  is  no  treat  for  a 


man. 


n 


*  Speaking  of  Boctios,  who  was  the  faroorite 
writer  of  the  middle  ages,  he  said  it  was  very 
suq>rising  that  upon  such  a  subject,  and  in  such   I 
a  situation,  he  should  be  maijisphiloaoiphug  91UISI 
Christianus. 

*  Speaking  of  Arthur  Murphy,  whom  he  Tery 
much  loved,  "I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "that 
Arthur  can  be  classed  with  the  very  first  dra- 
matic writers ;  yet  at  present,  I  doubt  much 
whether  we  have  anything  superior  to  Arthur.** 

'  Speaking  of  the  national  debt,  he  said,  *'  It 
was  an  idle  dream  to  suppose  that  the  country 
could  sink  under  it.  Let  the  public  creditors 
be  ever  so  clamorous,  the  interest  of  millioiu 
must  ever  prevail  over  that  of  thousands.** 

*  Of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Collationt  he  obserred, 
that  "though  the  text  should  not  be  much 
mended  thereby,  yet  it  was  no  small  advantage 
to  know  that  we  had  as  good  a  text  as  the  moat  i 
consummate  industry  and  diligence  could  pro- 
cure." I 

'  Johnson  obscr^'ed,  "  that  so  many  objections 
might  be  made  to  everything,  that  nothing  could 
overcome  them  but  the  necessity  of  doing  sMne-    | 
thing.     No  man  would  bo  of  any  profession,  as    | 
simply  opposed  to  not  being  of  it;  but  every 
one  must  do  something." 

'  He  remarked  that  a  London  parish  waa  a 
very  comfortless  thing,  for  the  clergyman  sel- 
dom knew  the  face  of  one  out  of  ten  of  his  |iar- 
ishioners. 

'Of  the  late  Mr.  Mallet  he  8]K>ko  with  no 
great  rosi>cct :  said  he  was  ready  for  any  «liriy 
job  ;  that  ho  had  wrote  against  Byng  at  the  in- 
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stigation  of  the  ministry.  And  was  equally  ready 
to  write  for  \ajsk\  provided  he  found  his  account 
in  it. 

'A  gentleman  who  had  hecn  very  unhappy  in 
marriage,  married  immediately  after  hin  wife 
(lied :  Johnson  said,  it  was  the  triumph  of  ho|>c 
over  experience. 

'  lie  observed  that  a  man  of  sense  and  educa- 
tion should  meet  a  suitable  companion  in  a  wifq. 
It  was  a  miserable  thing  when  the  conversation 
coold  only  be  such  as,  whether  the  mutton 
»)iould  be  boiled  or  roasted,  and  probably  a  dis- 
pute about  that. 

'  He  did  not  approve  of  late  marriages,  ob- 
serving that  more  was  lost  in  point  of  time  than 
compensated  for  by  any  possible  advantages. 
Even  ill-assorted  marriages  were  preferable  to 
cheerless  celibacy. 

*Of  old  8hcridan  he  remarked  that  he  neither 
wanted  parts  nor  literature,  but  that  Ids  vanity 
and  Quixotism  obscured  his  merits. 

*  He  said  foppery  was  never  cured  ;  it  was 
the  bad  stamina  of  the  mind,  which,  like  those 
of  the  body,  were  never  rectified  :  once  a  cox- 
ccnnb,  and  always  a  coxcomb. 

'Bc-ing  told  that  Gilbert  Cooper  called  him 
the  Caliban  of  literature,  **  Well,"  said  he,  "  I 
must  dub  him  the  Punchinello." 

*Siieakingof  the  old  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 
fee  aaid«  **  That  man  spent  his  life  in  catching 
at  *n  object  (literary  eminence)  whicli  he  had 
nut  power  to  grasp." 

'  To  find  a  substitution  for  violated  morality, 
be  sMil.  was  the  leading  feature  in  all  perver- 
sions of  religion. 

'  fie  often  used  to  quote,  with  great  pathos, 
tfaose  fine  lines  of  Virgil : 

•*  Oj4i7ma  qufrtpt*  die*  inhfrts  nnrinWtut  cpvl 
J*riwui  fugit :  $ubrnnt  worhi,  tri^Unur  ttfiierlus^ 
I.t  Uhiir,  tt  durft  mfit  indtnientin  mvrtig." 

*  Speaking  of  Homer,  whom  he  venerated  as 
the  prince  of  poets,  Johnson  remarked  that  tlie 
a<iivice  given  Ut  Diomed '  by  bin  father,  when  he 
MTit  him  to  the  Trnjan  war,  was  the  noblest  ex- 
ii^'PLition  that  could  be  instanceil  in  any  heathen 
writer,  ami  comprised  in  a  single  line  : 

which,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  translated  by  Dr. 
C*larke  thus :  Semper  appctcix  pfccatantiAMina^ 
ti  othnihrnM  nliit  auUcelUrc. 

*  He  observe^!,  **  It  was  a  most  mortifying  re- 
flection for  any  man  to  consider  vhat  hr  had 
i/.-^.»r.  compared  with  what  he  mit/ht  haic  (/one." 

*  He  wM  few  people  hail  intellectual  resources 
■ofident  to  forego  the  plcastires  of  wiue.     Thvy 


*  Dr.  1fsx»eirsinrinoryhas(1eociv(Hl1itm.  G1:iu<-M<t 
tf  tLf!  penoa  who  reeeivM  this  roniiscl ;  aii<l  Claikc's 
tm*lXLMM  of  the  i>sssage  (/I.  lib.  x.  L  120^)  is  as  f<>I. 

,         •  I't  semper  fortissime  rein  gcrercrn,  ct  wipcrlor 
«irt«te  Msera  sliia*— J.  Boswell,  jini. 


could  not  otherwise  contrive  how  to  fill  the  in- 
tei-val  between  dinner  and  supi)er. 

*He  went  with  me  one  Sunday  to  hear  my 
old  master  Gregory  Shari>e  preach  at  the 
Temple. — In  the  prefatory  pnvyer,  Sharpe 
ranted  about  liberty^  as  a  blessing  most  fer- 
vently to  be  implored,  and  its  continuance 
prayed  for.  Johnson  obser\'ed,  that  our  Uhcrt;/ 
was  in  no  sort  of  danger :  he  would  have  done 
much  better  to  pray  against  our  Uccntioumtss. 

*Ono  evening,  at  Mrs.  l^Iontagu's,  where  a 
splendid  comiwiny  was  assembled,  consisting  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  characters,  I  thought 
he  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  respect  and 
attention  that  wore  shown  him,  and  a.skc(l 
him,  on  our  return  home,  if  ho  was  not  hij^lily 
graiified  by  his  viyit :  **  No,  sir,"  said  he,  *'not 
highly  gmtifietl ;  yet  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  passed  many  evenings  xcith  fctctr  ufjcc- 

*  Though  of  no  high  extraction  himself,  he 
had  much  resjiect  for  biHh  and  family,  espe- 
cially among  ladies.  Ho  said,  "adventitious 
accomplishments  may  be  possessed  by  all  ranks, 
but  one  may  easily  distinguish  the  born  yentlc- 
woman." 

*Ho  said,  the  poor  in  England  were  l)ctter 
provided  for  than  in  any  otlier  country  of  tl;e 
same  extent :  he  did  not  mean  little  canttins  or 
petty  republics.  **  Where  i  great  proportion  of 
the  people,"  said  he,  *'are  sutfereil  to  langiUMJi 
in  helpless  misery,  that  country  must  be  ill 
policed  and  wretchedly  gn'enied :  a  decent 
provision  for  the  poor  is  the  true  t^'st  of  civilis:»- 
tion.  Gentlemen  of  education,"  he  observed, 
"  were  i>retty  much  the  same  in  all  countries : 
the  condition  of  the  lowi-r  «)rder«,  tlie  jMwr 
especially,  was  the  true  mark  of  national  dis- 
crimination." 

*When  the  com  laws  were  in  agitation  in 
Ireland,  by  which  tlmt  country  has  been  en- 
abled not  (mly  to  fecil  ithtdf,  but  to  export  corn 
to  a  Inrgc  amount,  Sir  Thouias  llobinson  ob- 
ser\-ed  that  tho.^e  laws  might  be  preju<licial  to 
the  corn-ti-mle  of  England.  **Sir  Thomas," 
said  he,  **you  talk  the  lan^unge  of  a  savage: 
what,  sir,  would  you  jirpvent  any  people  from 
feeding  themselves,  if  by.  i-.uy  h«»nest  means 
they  can  do  it  ?  " 

•  It  bein.'j:  mentioned  th:\t  Garrick  aMsic^tf^d  Dr. 
Browne,  tlie  author  of  The  Eslimntf^  in  soin-j 
dramatic  coiniM>sition,  "No,  sir,"  said  Jolm- 
son,  "he  would  no  more  suifer  (ianick  to  writi.' 
a  line  in  his  play,  than  he  would  suli'cr  him  to 
mount  his  pulpit." 

•SiMjaking  of  Ilurke,  he  said,  "Ft  was  com 
nionly  observed  he  ^pokc  too  often  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  nobody  c<iuld  say  he  di<l  not  spmk 
well,  tliough  too  frcipu'iitly  ami  ifof;tniiliarly." 

'Speaking  of  economy,  lie  rtni.aikMl  it  was 
hardly  worth  whih;  to  save  anxiously  twi-nty 
l>oun<l8  a  year.  If  a  m;;n  could  save  to  tliat 
degree,  so  as  to  enable  liini  to  a>.Hun.o  a  <lilU'- 
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ront  rank  in  society,   then    indeed  it   might 
aiiriwer  some  ]mr]>08e. 

*  lie  observed,  u  principal  source  of  erroneous 
jutlgmcnt  was  viewing  things  partially  and  only 
on  one  side :  as,  for  instance,  furtune-huntert, 
wlicn  they  contemplated  the  fortunes  timjly 
and  sfparateli/t  it  was  a  dazzling  and  tempting 
ohjcct ;  but  when  they  came  to  possess  the 
wives  and  their  fortunes  together^  they  began 
to  8usi)cct  they  had  not  m;ulo  quite  so  good  a 
bargain. 

*  »Si>oaking  of  the  hite  Duke  of  Northumber- 
laml  living  very  niagniticcntly  when  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Irohiud,  somebody  remarked  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  successor  to  him  : 
**Then,*'  exchiimcd  Johnson,  **/(iCM  only  jit  to 
succeed  hirnHf/.'' 

*  He  adWscd  me,  if  possible,  to  have  a  good 
orchard.  Ho  knew,  lij  said,  a  clergyman  of 
small  income  wlio  brought  up  a  family  very 
reputably,  wliicli  he  cli icily  fed  Math  apple 
dumplings. 

*  He  x:ii<l  he  hail  known  several  good  scholars 
among  the  Irish  gontUnicn,  but  scarcely  any 
of  them  correct  in  (]uautity.  He  cxtcniled  the 
s;mie  observation  to  Sci>tlan«l. 

'Speaking  of  a  ci.rt.iin  prelate  who  exerted 
himself  very  laudably  in  building  churches  and 
p:irson:^e-housos  ;  "Howovfr,"  s;iid  he,  **  I  <lo 
not  find  that  he  is  esteonud  a  man  of  murh 
professionnl  learning,  or  a  UIktsiI  patron  of  it; 
yet  it  is  well  where  a  man  pi^ssesses  any  strong 
positive  o\''elbnce.  Few  have  all  kinds  of 
merit  belon-^ing  to  their  character.  "We  must 
not  examine  matters  too  deeply.  No,  sir,  a 
J.  if/  iUt'  If  i  inj  u-ifl  fa  it  somnchcre. " 

•Talking  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said,  "Swift 
was  a  man  of  gnrat  parts,  and  the  instrument  of 
i.Mich  g')od  to  his  c«'i'ntry.  JJcrkeloy  was  a  pro- 
r'ouiiil  sch')]:)]-  :;.s  well  as  ;•  man  of  fine  imagina- 
lion  ;  but  I'sIit,"  he  s.iid,  *' was  the  great  lu- 
niinary  of  tlu*  Irish  (-hurch  ;  and  a  greater,"  he 
added,  *'no  church  could  btKist  of,  at  least  in 
modem  times." 

•W'e  din-d  trt^.,).t'0'  at  the  Mitre,  as  I  was 
^■ro]»aring  to  return  to  Irel:in«l  after  an  absence 
■  m'  iiia'iy  years.  I  regretted  much  leaving  Lon- 
'l.»n,  wjjcre  I  liad  formed  many  agreeable  con- 
jiections.  *•  Sir,"  "aid  ho.  "  I  don't  womler  at 
it  ;  no  man  fi»nil  i»f  lettt  rs  leaves  L<m«lon  with- 
out n-irri.t.  IJut  leineniber,  sir,  you  have  seen 
und  onj'«yed  a  great  di  al  ;  yiui  have  seen  life  in 
its  highest  decoratixUH,  and  the  world  h:ui 
nothing  new  to  exVihit.  No  man  is  so  well 
■{Ualified  tit  li-iivo  ]Mililii'  life  as  he  who  has  long 
trii-d  it  aiui  kno'.v.i  it  well.  M'o  are  always 
IwiTikeriii'.;  after  untried  .situation<4.  and  imagin- 
ii.;^  }.:i«Mti.r  teli'.'iiy  fmm  them  than  they  can 
.iir<»ril.  No,  sir.  knowh-dge  and  virttu'  may  \w 
:.<"He:red  in  all  eonniri'."-.,  and  your  local  conse- 
fiuence  will  make  you  N>>me  amends  fur  the  in- 
ti  lleetii.d  gratifications  yt»u  relinquish."  Then 
he  iiuoied  the  following  lines  with  great  (Mthos  : 


"  He  who  has  early  known  the  inmiiis  of  state 

(For  tilings  unknown  'tis  iguutanco  toe(»ndciiin); 
And,  after  having  \iew'd  the  gaudy  Iwit, 

Can  boldly  say,  The  trifle  I  contemn ; 
Witli  such  a  one  contented  could  I  live. 
Contented  could  1  die."  > 

'  Being  desirous  to  trace  these  verses  to  t}i<'  fmin- 
tainhcad,  after  having  in  vain  turned  over  several  of 
oiu-  eliler  jtoets  with  the  liu])c  of  lighting  on  them.  I 
applied  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  now  resident  at  Bsth.  for  th« 
purpose  of  a.seertaining  their  auUior ;  but  that  gentle- 
man could  fUmish  no  aid  on  this  occasion.    At  length 
the  lines  have  been  discovered  by  the  author's  second 
son,  3Ir.  James  Boswell.  in  the  lAtndon  Mla^jtulht  for 
July  1733,  where  they  form  iiart  of  a  iKwrn  on  *  Ri-tiie- 
ment,'  there  publisluMl  anonymously,  but  in  faet  (as 
he  afterwards  found)  eopif^l,  with  tucmn-  slight  v^uia- 
tions,  from  one  af  Walsh's  smaller  in^ms,  entitled 
The  R'tircmciit;  nnd  they  exhibit  another  imn-tt  of 
what  han  be<'n  ehtvwhcre  observed  by  the  author  of 
the  work   before   us,  that  Johnson  rwtaimtl  in  his 
memnr}'  fragments  of  obscure  or  neglecti:d  iK>etry .     In 
quoting  vi  rses  of  that  deseription,  he  apixM»  liy  a 
slight  variation  to  have  sometimes  ^ivon  thent  a  nioral 
turn,  and  to  liave  dexterously  ailapli-d  theui  to  his 
own  sentiments,  where  the  origiiud  liada  very  ililferent 
tendency.    Tlius,  in  the  present  instance  (as  Mr.  J. 
BoKwell  olMeiTC^  to  nie).   'the  author  of  the  {oein 
aN>ve  nientioncil  exhibits  himself  as  having  nftiml  to 
the  country,  to  avoid  the  vain  follies  of  a  town  life-,— 
ambition,  urnriee,  and  the  pursuit  of  ]>le.iMiuv,  ron- 
trastiil  with  the  enjoyments  of  the  conntry,  and  tlw 
deli^'htful  conviTsation  that  the  bro<iks,  etc..  furnish; 
which  he  holds  to  be  infinitely  more  jdeasing  and 
instructive  than  any  which  towna  afTiml.     He  is  then 
led  to  consider  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind  ;  and 
after  lamentin;;  that  he  (the  writt-r),  who  is  ncithrr 
enslaved  by  a\arii;e.  ambition,  n<>r  pleasure,  has  yet 
made  himself  u  slave  t^i  hn,  he  thus  proeetsls  : 
*'  If  this  dire  luissiun  never  will  be  dt*ne. 

If  iK-nuty  always  mu.Nt  my  heart  enthral* 
O,  rather  let  nn-  Iw  eusUve«I  by  oh-:. 

Than  madly  thus  lK><'ome  a  slave  to  n^I : 
"  One  u'Jm  hns  enrly  knoh'H  thr  fmp  oj  >M,'r 

{For  thimj*  unkn>i\rn  'tis  ijnttrtificr  f'T'iiuZtmn); 
An^l,  a/trr  hoving  riew'd  thr  tjiiMtji  /juiY, 

Clin  coldly  say.  The  triJU  I  a-Htimn ; 
"  In  her  blest  anus  cyrJented  rtntld  I  /iiv, 

ContftUtd  could  J  die.     Hut  O,  no  ntwid, 
Imn;;in.iry  scones  of  bliss  deceive 

With  ho]His  of  joys  imiNMiiiblu  to  fin-1.*** 

Another  inst.inro  of  JobnM>n'ii  retain in^  In  Mt 
mem<»ry  verses  by  obscure  authors,  is  >;iv.'n  in  Mr. 
llnswell's  Juurnal  nf  a  T*Air  in  thr  ll.h,\l»' ,-  wher^.  In 
eonse<iucnee  of  hearing  a  };irl  spiiuiin^'  in  a  ehamfaer 
•iver  that  in  whieh  he  was  niltin;;.  he  re|K-alol  theas 
lines,  which  he  mdil  were  written  by  une  Gi?anl,  a 
eleigym.in  :  but  the  p<H-ni  in  which  they  arc  iulroduced  j 
has  hitherto  been  undisiTovered : 

'  Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sonuJ : 
All  at  her  work  the  vilb;,^  maidtn  sinpi : 
Nor.  while  she  turns  the  guliiy  wht-i !  an»nn«l, 
Itevulves  the  sad  vicisaitude  of  thniiia  ' 

In  the  autumn  of  17s2,  when  he  was  at  1trivhth<'1ni- 
st'>ne,  ho  fro«iuently  aeennipanied  Mr.  Hiilip  .Mett-alfli 
in  his  chais<>  to  1  ike  the  air ;  and  the  ctin^'eriiatirai  In 
one  of  their  excursions  happening  to  turn  od  a  rrlv> 
btutotl  hist4)rian,  sineo  doeease<l,  he  n  i^ntetl.  with 
Kn-.it  pn-eisiiin.  some  verses  as  very  charseteruttle  of 
ituit  gentleman.    These  fUmlsh  anothar  prouf  of  what 
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]  '  He  tlien  took  a  most  affecting  leave  of  mc  ; 
I  Hitl  he  knew  it  was  a  point  of  duOj  that  called 
j    tne  away.     "  We  shall  all  be  sorry  to  lose  you," 


wuiil  he :  "  hkuda  Utuien.**  * 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I77I4 

I  _ 

Ih  litl  Johnxon  pablishbd  another  iK>litical 
:   pamiihlct,  entitled  Thoughts  on  tJie  iate  Trans- 
'  actions  retpecting  FalkUuuTt  Islands^  in  which, 
I  upon  matorials  famished  to  him  by  the  mini- 
j  itry.  and  ui»on  general  topics,  expanded  in  his 
'  xieb  style,  he  successfully  endeavoured  to  per- 
'  made  the  nation  that  it  was  wise  and  laudable 
to  salTer  the  question  of  right  to  remain  un- 
decided, rather  than  involve  our  country  in 
another  war.     It  has  been  suggested  by  some, 
with  what  truth  I-  shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
<]ccide,  that  he  rated  the  consequence  of  those 
islands  to  Great  Britain  too  low.     But  however 
this  may  bo,  every  humane  mind  must  surely 
applaud  the  earnestness  with  which  he  averted 
i  the  calamity  of  war :  a  calamity  so  dreadful, 
r  that  it  is  astonishing  how  civilised ,  nay,  Chris- 
tian nations  can  deliberately  continue  to  renew 
il     Uis  description  of  its  miseries  in  this  pam- 
phlet is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  ehiquence  in 
the  English  language.    Upon  this  occasion,  too, 
we  find  Johnsun  lashing  the  party  in  opposition 
with    nnbuunded   severity,    and    making    the 
fnllest  use  of  what  he  ever  reckoned  a  most 
cfTectual  argumentative  instrument  -contempt. 
Hia  character  of  their  very  able  mjvtcrious 
champion,  Jonius,  is  executed  with  all  the  force 
of  his  genius,  and  finished  with  the  highoHt  care. 
He  iK^nis  to  have  exulted  in  sallying  forth  to 
single  ojmbat  against  tlic  boasted  and  fomii<l- 
able  hero,  who  bade  defiance  to  *  principalities 
and  if^wers,  and  tlie  rulers  of  this  world.' 

This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was  softene«l 
ia  one  ijorticular  after  the  first  edition  ;  for  the 
j 

.  h-is  *j^*a  above  ofMerrcd  ;  for  thry  are  found  hi  a  vrrj' 
I  vukrru^-  quazter,  among  some  anonymous  ]x)«nis  np- 
I  pevkled  tr>  the  s«mnd  vohune  of  a  collection  fi-oqui>ntly 
prutted  by  JUutot,  under  the  title  of  Popu's  MisccllanitM: 
*Se«>  how  the  wauU'rinf;  DaiiiOn!  tl>)U'ii, 

Ihsalms  and  ruligiuns  imrtin;; : 
A  rrivod  to  all  true  Christian  i<)e9, 
To  Petrr,  Jack,  and  Mail  in. 

'X'lW  Protestant,  and  Papist  nuw. 

Not  constant  long  to  eitlicr  ; 
At  length  ss  infidel  does  (rrow, 
And  ends  his  Journey  niithrr. 

•TI1IW  nuny  a  youtli  I've  known  set  out, 

flalf  Pp'teMtant,  half  Rii'ist. 
And  rainbling  long  the  win  Id  about, 
l^irn  infidel  or  atheist' 
fa  retting  these  verses  I  have  no  douM  that  Jotm- 
orv  ••abctltated  some  wcml  for  infthl  in  the  se^oifl 
■tAnaa,  to  avoid  the  disagreeaUe  rvit'tition  of  the  saint- 


conclusion  of  Mr.  George  Orenvillc*s  character 
stood  thtis  :  *  Let  him  not,  however,  be  depre- 
ciated in  his  grave.  He  had  powers  not  univer- 
sally possessed :  could  he  have  enforced  payment 
of  the  Manilla  ransom,  he  could  huve  counted  it ; ' 
which,  instead  of  retaining  its  sly  sharp  point, 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  flat  unmeaning  expression, 
or,  if  I  may  use  the  wonl,  truiam :  *  He  had 
powers  not  univei'sally  possessed:  and  if  ho 
sometimes  erred,  he  was  likewise  sometimes 
right.' 

*  TO  BENNET  LASGTON,  ESQ. 

*i\/rtr(A20,  1771. 

*  Dear  Sir,  — After  much  lingering  of  my  own, 
and  much  of  the  ministry,  I  have  at  length  got 
out  my  pax)cr.^  But  delay  is  not  yet  at  an 
end  :  not  many  had  been  dispersed  before  Lord 
North  ordered  the  sale  to  stop.  His  reasons  I 
do  not  distinctly  know.  You  may  try  to  find 
them  in  the  perusal.^  Before  his  order  a  suffi- 
cient number  were  dispersed  to  do  all  the  mis- 
chief, though  perhaps  not  to  make  all  the  sport 
that  might  be  expected  from  it. 

*  Soon  after  your  dejmrture  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  all  the  danger  i>ast  with  which  your 
navigation  was  threatened.  I  hoi)e  nothing 
happens  at  home  to  abate  your  satisfaction  ;  but 
that  Lady  Rothes  and  I^Irs.  Langton,  and  the 
young  ladies,  are  all  well. 

*I  was  last  night  at  THE  Clhb.  Dr.  Percy 
has  written  a  long  ballad  in  many  Jits ;  it  is  pretty 
enough.  He  has  i>rinted,  and  will  soon  publish 
it.  Goldsmith  is  at  Bath  with  Lord  CLire.  At 
Mr.  Thrale's,  where  I  am  now  writing,  all  are 
welL — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who  had  been  long 
in  intimacy  with  Johnson  in  the  course  of  his 
literary  labours,  who  was  at  once  his  friendly 
agent  in  receiving  his  pension  for  him,  and  his 
banker  in  supplying  him  with  money  when  he 
wanted  it ;  who  was  himself  now  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  who  loved  much  to  be  employed 
in  ])olitical  negotiation  ;  thought  he  should  do 
eminent  service,  both  to  Government  and  John- 
son, if  he  could  be  the  means  of  his  getting  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Ooininons.  With  this  view 
he  wrote  a  It-tter  to  one  of  the  Secretiiries  of  the 
Treasury,  of  which  he  gave  nie  a  copy  iu  his  own 
handwriting,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

*  New  Street,  ^rn)rh  :iO.  1771. 
*Str, — You  will  easily  recollect,  wlion  I  had 
tlie  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  some  time  agM, 

*  Tkciutjhts  on  the  lute  Trini*iUtii.'Ui  7^•^»^^^'•;/  i-c'/.- 
luml's  hlamlt. 

'  JUy  coniparing  th**  first  wiMi  the  .s'lhwqiH.Mit  r«U- 
tions,  this  t.-urious  circunuitani  e  of  minislerial  .lulhur- 
sli:|»  may  Ih?  disrovcr«  «I. 

It  r.m only  Ito (lis(ri>vin?d  (.1H  Mr.  BIiKlli-y  fit-,  rvcy  to 
nil)  l»y  liim  who  jiossest'-'S  a  ("ojiv  of  tlji'  drst  fiHt.uu, 
isMitd  out  before  the  sale  was  st'iiiitil.— Maix^.ne. 
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I  tcHtk  the  liberty  to  obscne  to  you  tli:it  Dr. 
Johnson  wouM  make  an  cxcclloiit  figure  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  lieartily  wislicd  he  had 
a  seat  tlioro.     My  reasons  are  l^riefly  these  : 

*  I  know  his  perfect  gotitl  affection  to  liis  Ma- 
jesty :in«l  his  governujeut,  which  I  am  certain  he 
wishes  to  8Ui)i>ort  by  every  means  in  liis  power. 

*  Ho  possesses  a  great  sliare  of  manly,  nci"vous, 
nn«l  ready  elociuence  ;  is  quick  in  discerning  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  an  argument ;  can  ex- 
press )>imsLlf  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
fears  the  face  of  no  man  alive. 

*  Hid  known  character,  as  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary sensj  and  unimpeached  virtue, would  secure 
him  the  attention  of  tlio  House,  and  could  not 
fail  tr>  give  him  a  proi>er  weight  there. 

*  He  is  capable  of  the  greatest  ap]dication, 
ami  can  undergo  any  degree  of  labour  where  he 
sees  it  necessary,  and  where  his  heart  and  affec- 
tions are  strongly  engaged.  His  Majesty's 
ministers  might  therefore  securely  depend  on 
liis  doi'.jg,  upon  every  proper  occasion,  the 
utmost  that  could  be  exj>^ctcd  from  him.  They 
would  find  him  ready  to  vindicate  such  measures 
as  tended  to  promote  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment, and  resolute  and  steady  in  carrj'ing  them 
into  execution.  Nor  is  anything  to  be  appre- 
heiitled  fr«»m  the  supposed  impetuosity  of  his 
t'  :iiper.  T«)  the  friends  of  tlie  King  you  will 
find  him  a  lamb,  to  his  enemies  a  lion. 

*  For  these  reasons  I  humbly  ajiprehenJ  that 
he  would  l)c  a  very  able  and  useful  memlier. 
Ami  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  cmploj-ment 
woo.M  nt»t  be  disagreeable  to  him  ;  and  knowing, 
as  I  do,  his  strong  affection  to  the  King,  his 
ability  to  M-rve  him  in  that  capacity,  and  the 
extreme  ardour  with  which  I  am  convinced  he 
would  engage  in  that  service,  I  must  rci»cat  tliat 
I  wi«<h  most  heartily  to  see  him  in  the  House. 

*  H  you  think  this  worihy  of  attention,  you 
will  br  phased  to  take  a  convenient  opiK>rtunity 
of  menfionin'^  it  to  Lord  North.  \i  his  lordship 
>liould  liappily  api»rove  of  it,  I  shall  have  the 
8ati<faotiiin  of  having  been,  in  some  degree,  the 
humble  instrument  of  doing  my  country,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  essential  s«:rvice.  I  kn<»w  your 
g<M)il  niit'ire.  ami  your  zeal  for  the  public  wel- 
t.in-.  will  jiKail  my  excuse  for  giving  you  this 
tnu'.bh'.— I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  sir 
vrai  m<':jt  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

*AVlLLlAM  STU.VHAX.* 

Tin's  rorommendition,  weknow,  wasnoteflFec- 
T^al  ;  but  liow.  or  f'lr  what  reasim,  can  only  be 
c'Mjj'Ctiin'd,  It  i>  n«'t  to  be  believed  that  Mr. 
Srj  ill. I II  wonlil  have  ap]>lied  unless  JohnHm  liad 
•  ••]  I'lVi  d  of  ir.  1  never  heard  him  mention  the 
.-■  Ill  •  i-t  ;  but  at  a  later  ]M-riiKl  i>f  his  life,  when 
Sir  .Iiixhu.i  K(>ynohls  t<>ld  him  that  Mr.  Kdmund 
r.vnkt'  had  haid  that,  if  he  had  eome  early  into 
I'Mli-uii-nt,  he  cirtaiidy  wnuld  have  Iwen  the 
gr-'..t«'st  speaker  that  evi  r  was  thejv,  Jtdms^in 
excl.iijin.d,  '  I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  now.' 


It  has  been  much  agitated  among  his  fricndi 
and  others  whether  he  woidd  have  been  a  jiowcr* 
ful  speaker  in  Parliament  had  he  been  broug)it 
in  when  advanced  in  life.  I  am  inclined  ti>  think 
that  his  extensive  knowledge,  his  quickness  and 
force  of  mind,  his  vivacity  and  richness  of  ex- 
pression, his  wit  and  humour,  and  above  all,  hii 
poignancy  of  sarcasm,  would  have  had  great 
effect  in  a  ]>oi>ular  assembly  ;  and  that  tlic 
magnitude  of  his  figure,  and  striking  peculiarity 
of  his  manner,  would  have  aided  tlie  effect. 
But  I  remember  it  was  observed  by  Blr.  Flood, 
that  Johnson,  having  been  long  uted  to  senten- 
tious brevity  and  the  short  flights  of  conversa- 
tion, might  have  failed  in  that  continued  and  ex- 
panded kind  of  argument  which  is  requisite  in 
stating  complicated  niattera  in  public  speaking ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  the  supposed 
speeches  in  Parliament  wiitten  by  him  for  the 
magazine,  none  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
at  all  like  real  debates.  The  opinion  of  one 
who  was  himself  so  eminent  an  orator,  most  be 
allowed  to  have  great  weight.  It  was  confirmed 
by  Sir  William  Scott  (Ix)rd  Stt)weU),  who  men- 
tioned that  Johnson  had  told  him  that  he  had 
several  times  tried  to  speak  in  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  but  *  had  found  he  could  not 
get  on.'*  From  Mr.  "William  Gerard  Hamilton 
I  have  heard  that  Johnson,  when  observing  to 
him  that  it  was  ))rudent  for  a  man  who  ha^I  not 
been  atxustomed  to  si^cak  in  public  to  begin  his 
speech  in  as  simide  a  manneriis  possible,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  rose  in  that  society  to  deliver  a 
speech  which  he  had  prejjarcd  ;  *  but,*  said  he, 
*  all  my  flowers  of  oratory  forsook  me.'  I,  how- 
ever, cann«>t  help  wishing  that  he  had  '  tried  his 
han«l  in  Parliament ; '  and  I  wonder  that  the 
ministry  did  not  make  the  experiment. 

I  at  length  renewed  a  curresiMJud-jJice  which 
had  been  too  long  discontinued  : — 

*  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

•EMNRiRGn.  A^ri\\%^  1771. 

*My  dear  Sir,- -I  can  now  fully  undersuuid 
those  intervals  of  silence  in  yourcorTes|)oudence 
with  me  which  have  often  given  me  anxiety  and 
uneasiness  ;  for  although  I  am  conscious  that  my 
veneration  and  love  for  Mr.  Johnson  have  neT« 
in  the  h'ast  abated,  yet  I  have  deferred  for  al- 
most a  year  and  a  half  to  write  to  him.  * 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  I  gav* 
him  an  account  of  my  comfortable  life  as  a  mar- 
ricil  man  and  a  lawyi-r  in  practice  at  the  Scotch 
bar ;  invited  him  to  Sc«>tland,  and  promised  tQ 
attend  him  to  the  IlighlamU  and  Hebrides. 

*  Mr.  Kipp'n.  hi'Wfvrr(/;.'i':/rrt;sV  TX/aa.  ailicle'J. 
<;in»it  I'lM-jM  r.'  p.  "JiV..  n.  new  «Ut.),  says  tliat  hs 
'itiiri*  Iifnr-t  Dr.  .Tohnsuii  si^t'ak  in  the  Sorifty  of  Arts 
.iii'l  Mantir:i<-tuies,  \\\>m\\  a  Nuliirel  n'lativo  \»  ni''<'h«nlr». 
with  a  pr)i>ii«-ty.  )ifiT«pi(-uity,  and  eiicrg}'  ^btcli  ex- 
ritcd  gt-mul  adiiiimtiuu.'— Malonk. 
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*  TO  JAMBS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  London,  Jmie,  20, 1771. 
*  Dear  Sn, — If  you  are  now  able  to  comprc- 
htfiid  that  I  might  negloct  to  write  without 
diminution  of  aifection,  you  have  taught  me, 
likewiae,  how  that  neglect  may  be  uneasily  felt 
without  reaentment.  I  wished  for  your  letter 
a  lung  time,  and  when  it  came  it  amply  recom- 
penied  tiio  delay.  I  never  was  so  much  pleased 
as  now  with  your  account  of  yourself ;  and  sin- 
eer«ly  hope,  that  between  public  business,  im- 
firoting  studies,  and  <Iome8tic  pleasures,  neither 
melancholy  nor  caprice  will  find  any  place  for 
entranee.  Whatever  philosophy  may  determine 
of  noaterial  nature,  it  is  certainly  true  of  intel- 
lectual nature,  that  it  abhors  a  txicuum:  our 
minds  cannot  be  empty  ;  and  evil  will  break  in 
upon  them,  if  they  are  not  preoccupied  by  good. 
My  dear  sir,  mind  your  studies,  mind  your  busi- 
ncM,  make  your  laily  happy,  and  be  a  good 
Chxistian.    After  this, 

"  tristitiam  tt  wtetus 
Trade* protervU  in  mare  Creticum 
Pvriart  vtHtit." 

•If  we  perform  our  duty,  we  shall  be  safe  and 
stca<ly,  "5*i«  /»«•,"  etc.,  whether  we  climb  the 
Hijfhlands,  or  are  tossed  among  the  Hebrides  ; 
and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  may  try 
our  powen  both  with  cliffs  and  water.  I  see 
bat  little  of  Lord  Elibank,  I  know  not  why ; 
perhajM  by  my  own  fault.  I  am  this  day  going 
into  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  for  six  weeks. 
— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  and 
moat  hnmble  servant,  *  Sam.  Johnuon.* 

•to  sir  JOSHUA  BETNOLDS,  IN 
LEICESTER  FIELDS. 

'ASUBOURN,  IN  DRRBTSHIBE, 

Jubj  17,  1771. 

•Ds-tuSnt, — ^Whcn  I  came  to  IJehficld,  I  found 
that  my  portrait '  had  been  much  visited  and 
mnch  admirecL  Bvery  man  has  a  lurking  wIhIi 
to  appear  considerable  in  his  native  place  ;  and 
I  was  pleased  with  the  dignity  conferred  by 
■ach  a  testimony  of  your  regard. — Be  pleased, 
therefore,  to  accept  the  thanks  of,  sir,  your 
moat  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Jounbon. 

'Compliments  to  Miss  Reynolds.' 

•to  DR.  JOHNSON. 

•  Edinburgh,  Juhj  27. 1771. 
•Mr  DEAR  Sir,— The  bearer  of  this,  Mr. 
Seattle,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Aber- 
deen, is  desirous  of  being  introduced  to  your 
ftoqiwuiianee.  His  genius  and  learning,  and 
l*boun  in  the  service  of  virtue  and  religion, 
render  him  very  worthy  of  it ;  and  as  he  lias  a 

>  The  second  portrait  of  Johnsfm,  p.'iint4'<l  l>y  Hir 
Joshua  Reynolds:  with  his  amiA  raisi.Nl,  an<l  hin  lmn<ls 
best  It  was  at  this  time,  it  is  Iwliuvcd,  in  the  pns- 
scHion  of  Miss  Lucy  Forter,  and  is  still  prubably  at 
LichAskL— JfALOvs: 


high  esteem  of  your  character,  I  hope  you  will 
give  hiiu  a  favourable  reception.— I  ever  am, 
etc.,  *  James  BoswELL.' 

*T0  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  NEAR  SPILSBY, 
XINC0LN8HIRE. 

*Drar  Sir, — I  am  lately  returned  from  Staf- 
fordshire and  Derbyshire.  Tlie  lust  letter  men- 
tions two  others  which  you  have  written  to  me 
since  you  received  my  pamphlet.  Of  these 
two  I  never  hud  but  one,  in  which  you  men- 
tioned a  design  of  visiting  Scotland,  and  by 
consequence  put  my  journey  to  Langton  out  of 
my  thoughts.  My  summer  wan<lorings  are  now 
over,  and  I  am  engaging  in  a  very  grout  work, 
the  revision  of  my  Dictionary ;  from  which  I 
know  not  at  present  how  to  get  loose. 

*  If  you  have  observed,  or  been  t<dd,  any  errors 
or  omissions,  you  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by 
letting  me  know  them. 

'Lady  Kothes,  I  find,  has  disappointed  you 
and  herself.  I^adies  will  have  tliORe  tricks. 
The  Queen  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  both  ladies  of  ex- 
perience, yet  b(»th  missed  their  reckoning  this 
summer.  I  hoi>e  a  few  months  will  recompense 
your  uneasiness. 

*  Please  to  tell  Lady  Rothes  how  highly  I 

value  the  honour  of  her  invitation,  whicli  it  is 

to  my  purpose  to  obey  as  soon  as  I  have  ilisen- 

gaged  myself.     In  the  meantime,  I  shall  hope 

to  hear  often  of  her  ladyship,  and  evi-ry  day 

better  news  and  better,  till  I  hear  that  you 

have  both  the  happiness,  which  to  both  is  very 

sincerely  wished,  by,  sir,  your  most  affectionate 

and  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  JonNSON.' 

In  October  I  again  wrote  to  him,  thanking 
him  for  his  last  letter,  and  his  obliging  reception 
of  Mr.  Beattie  ;  informing  him  that  I  hud  been 
at  Alnwick  lately,  and  had  good  accounts  of  him 
from  Dr.  Percy.  In  his  religious  record  of  this 
year  we  observe  that  he  was  better  than  usual, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  better  satisfied 
with  the  regularity  of  his  conduct.  lUit  he  is 
still  *  trying  his  ways '  too  rigorously.  He 
charges  himself  with  not  rising  early  enough : 
yet  he  mentions  what  was  surely  a  suthcient 
excuse  for  this,  supposing  it  to  bo  a  duty  seri- 
ously rotjiiireil,  as  he  all  his  life  appears  to 
have  thought  it.  *  One  great  hindrance  in  want 
of  rest  :  my  nocturnal  complaints  grow  less 
troublesome  towards  morning  ;  and  I  am 
tempted  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  ni};lit.*  * 
Ahis,  how  hard  would  it  bo  if  this  indulgence 
were  to  be  imputed  to  a  sick  man  as  a  crime ! 
In  his  retrosi>ect  on  the  following  Kuttcr- 
eve,  he  says,  *When  I  review  the  last  ymr,  I 
am  able  to  recollect  so  little  done,  that  hhaiiie 
and  sorrow,  though  iwrhaps  too  weukly,  come 
uiMin   me.*     Had  he  been  judging  of  any  one 


*  i*r»ycr»  and  MefUt'.iliuns,  p.  101.— B'l-iw  ri.f.. 
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else  in  the  snmo  circumstances,  how  clear  would 
he  have  been  on  the  favourable  side  !  How  very 
difficult,  and  in  my  opinion  almost  constitu- 
tionally impossible,  it  was  for  him  to  be  raised 
early,  even  by  the  strongest  resolutions,  appears 
from  a  note  in  one  of  his  little  paper-books  (con- 
taining words  arranged  for  his  Dictionary), 
written  I  suppose  about  1753 :  '  I  do  not  re- 
member that,  since  I  left  Oxford,  I  ever  rose 
early  by  mere  choice,  but  once  or  twice  at  Edial, 
and  two  or  three  times  for  the  RamhUr,^  I 
think  ho  had  fair  ground  enough  to  have  quieted 
his  mind  on  the  subject,  by  concluding  that  he 
was  physically  incapable  <^  what  is  at  best  but 
a  commodious  regulation. 

It  1772  he  was  altogether  quiescent  as  an 
author ;  but  it  will  be  found,  from  the  various 
evidences  which  I  shall  bring  together,  that  his 
mind  was  acute,  lively,  and  vigorous. 

*  TO  8IB  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

'Feb.  27,1772. 
'Dear  Sir, — Be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr.  Banks, 
whose  place  of  residence  I  do  not  know,   this 
note,  wluch  I  have  sent  oi)en,  that  if  you  please 
you  may  read  it. 

*  "When  you  send  it,  do  not  use  your  own  scaL 
— I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  JOSEPH  BANKS,  ESQ. 

"Perpctnd  ambitA  bis  tenA  praemia  Lvtis 
llftc  habet  ultrici  Capni  socunda  Jo\*ii}."  ' 

*  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
Fefiiuary  27.  1772. 
*SiR, — I  return  thanks  to  you  and  to  Dr. 
Solan<ler  for  the  pleasure  wl)ich  I  received  in 
yesterday's  conversation.  I  could  not  recollect  a 
motto  for  your  "Goat,"  but  hud  given  her  one. 
You,  sir,  miiy  pcrliafts  have  an  epic  poem  from 
some  happier  pen  than,  sir,  your  most  humble 
fM^rvaut,  *Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  DR.  JBOHNSON. 

'  Mt  dear  Sik,— It  b  hard  that  I  cannot  pre- 
vail on  you  to  write  to  me  oftener.  But  I  am 
c<)n\inctMl  tluit  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  you 
a  private  corres|Mindcnce  with  any  regularity. 
I  must  tbereforu  look  upon  you  as  a  fountain  of 
wisdom,  fruHi  whence  few  rills  are  communicated 
to  a  diKtanco,  umi  wliich  must  be  approached 
at  its  source,  to  x>artake  fully  of  its  virtues. 
•  •*.•• 

*  I  am  coining  to  London  soon,  and  am  to 
appear  in  an  :i|>)K'al  from  the  Court  of  Session 
in  the  IIouao  of  Lonls.  A  sohoolniaster  in 
Scotlmd  w.j»,  by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction, 
dei>rivc(l  of  liis  ofllce  for  being  somewliat  severe 

1  TliiH  tniiiliitol  b>'  a  friend  : 
•  III  f.iiiM-  s'-arco  Ground  to  tin-  ii'irsc  of  Jove, 
This  p*  it,  who  twice  th«  worhl  li.i-l  tnivrrscd  rouud. 
I>««.'^ivin>{  Intth  luT  inast-r'.H  <';iri'  and  Invc, 
K-i^*'  und  i<«  r^ivtiuil  lOKtiuo  nuw  h;i3  foumL' 

'BojWELL. 


in  the  chastisement  of  his  scholan.  The  Court 
of  Session  considered  it  to  be  dongeroui  to  tho 
interests  of  learning  and  edac&tion  to  leuen  the 
dignity  of  teachers,  and  moke  them  ofFoid  of 
too  indulgent  parents,  instigated  by  the  com 
plaints  of  tlieir  children,  restored  him.  His 
enemies  have  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  the  salary  is  only  twenty  pounds  s  year. 
I  was  counsel  for  him  here.  I  hope  there  will 
be  little  fear  of  a  reversal ;  but  I  must  beg  to 
have  your  aid  in  my  plan  of  supjjorting  the 
decree.  It  is  a  general  question,  and  not  • 
point  of  particular  law. 


'I  am,  etc., 


'  Janes  Bobwell.* 


'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'  March  15, 1772. 
'Dear  Sir, — That  you  are  coming  so  soon  to 
town  I  am  very  glad  ;  and  still  more  glad  that 
you  ore  coming  as  an  advocate.  I  think  nothing 
more  likely  to  make  your  life  pass  happily  away, 
than  that  consciousness  of  your  own  value 
which  eminence  in  your  profession  will  certainly 
confer.  If  I  can  give  you  any  coUateral  help, 
I  hope  you  do  not  suspect  that  it  will  be  want- 
ing. My  kindness  for  you  has  neither  the  merit 
of  singular  virtue,  nor  tho  reproach  of  singular 
prejudice.  AVhether  to  love  you  be  right  or 
wrong,  I  have  many  on  my  side.  Mrs.  Thrale 
loves  you,  and  Mrs.  Williams  loves  you ;  and 
what  would  have  inclined  me  to  love  yon,  if 
I  had  been  neutral  before,  you  ore  •  great 
favourite  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

*  Of  Dr.  Beattie  I  should  have  thought  much, 
but  that  his  lady  puts  him  out  of  my  head ;  she 
is  a  very  lovely  woman. 

'The  ejection  which  you  come  hither  to  op- 
pose appears  very  cniel,  unreasonable,  and  op- 
pressive. I  should  think  there  could  not  be 
much  <loubt  of  your  success. 

*  My  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am  not  fully 
recovered.  I  bulieve  it  is  held  that  men  do  not 
recover  very  fant  after  threescore.  I  hope  yet 
to  see  Beattie's  College,  and  have  not  given  up 
the  western  voyage.  But  however  all  this  may 
be  or  not,  let  us  try  to  make  each  other  happy 
when  we  meet,  and  not  refer  our  pleasure  to 
distant  times  or  distant  places. 

*  How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing  of 
your  lady  ?  I  hope  to  see  her  some  time,  and 
till  then  shall  be  ghul  to  hear  of  her.— I  am, 
dear  sir,  etc.,  *  Sax.  JOHKSoai.' 

'to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  NEAB  8FILBBT, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

« March  14, 1772. 
'DE.VR  Sir, — I  congratulate  you  and   Lady 
Rothes  *  on  your  little  man,  and  hope  you  will 
all  be  many  years  hajipy  together. 

>  Mr.    I^ngtnn   niArried  May  24,   1770,  Janp.  the 

daujjhtpr  of Lloyd,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Ji:hn  Ewi 

of  liothes.  many  years  O^mninndi-r- in-Chief  of  the 
Forced  in  Ireland,  who  died  iu  ITOT.—Maloki. 
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'Poor  Miss  Langton  can  have  little  part  in 
the  joy  of  her  family.  She  this  day  called  her 
aunt  Langton  to  receire  the  sacrament  with 
her ;  and  made  me  talk  yesterday  on  such  sub- 
jects as  snit  her  condition.  It  will  probably  be 
her  riaticum.  I  surely  need  not  mention  again 
that  she  wishes  to  see  her  mother.— I  am,  sir, 
your  moat  humble  serrant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

On  the  21st  of  ^larch  I  was  happy  to  find  my- 
self again  in  my  fricnd*s  study,  and  was  glad  to 
see  my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Francis  Barber, 
who  was  now  returned  home.  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
ceived me  with  a  hearty  welcome ;  sajring,  *  I 
am  glad  you  are  come,  and  glad  you  are  come 
upon  such  an  errand '  (alluding  to  the  cause  of 
tlie  schoolmaster).  BofiWELL :  '  I  hope,  sir,  he 
will  be  in  no  danger.  It  is  a  very  delicate 
natter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his 
seh^lan :  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can  fix  the  de- 
gree of  severity  that  a  master  may  use.*  John- 
ftON :  *  Why,  sir,  till  you  can  fix  the  degree  of 

Iobatinicy  and  negligenee  of  the  schoHirs,  you 
cannot  fix  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master. 
Sererity  must  be  continued  until  obstinacy  be 
subdued  and  negligence  bo  curod.'  He  men- 
tioned the  severity  of  Hunter,  his  own  master. 
*Sxr.'  said  I,  '  Hunter  is  a  Scotch  name :  so  it 
•houM  seem  this  schoolmaster  who  beat  you  so 
wvcrely  was  a  Scotchman.  I  can  now  account 
for  your  prejudice  against  tho  Scotch.'  John- 
M5 :  *  Sir/  he  was  not  Scotch ;  and,  abating 
bs  brutality,  he  was  a  very  good  master.' 

W(f  talked  of  his  two  i>olitical  pamphlets.  Tht 

Fut*t  Alarm,  and   Thought*  courtminrf  Falk- 

/dmf «  JsfandM,     JonssoN  :    '  Well,  sir.  wliich 

<rf  them  did  you  think  the  best  ? '    Boswfll  : 

'Hiked  the  second  best.'    Johnson:  *AVhy, 

vir,  I  likcil  the  first  best ;  and  ISeattiu  liked  the 

ftnt  best.    Sir,  there  is  a  subtlety  r>f  disrjuisi- 

ti(«  in  the  first,  that  is  worth  all  the  fire  of  the 

Mooad.*    l^iAWELL :  '  Pray,  sir,  is  it  true  that 

Lufd  North  paid  you  a  visit,  and  that  you  got 

two  hundred  a  year  in  aildition  to  your  pciiMion  V 

JonsoN :  '  No,  sir.     Except  what  I  had  from 

j  tbe  bcKjkseller,  I  <Ud  not  get  a  farthing  by  them. 

I  Ami,  between  you  and  mo,  I  believe  Lord  North 

'  is  DO  friend  to  me.'    Boswell  :  *  How  so,  sir  ? ' 

JoHNHOsr :  *  Why,  sir,  you  cannot  account  for 

the  fancies  nf  men.    Well,  how  dues  Lord  Eli- 

haak  7  and  how  docs  Lord  A[onbo<ldo  ? '    Hon- 

wtLL  :  *  Very  well,  sir.     Lord  MonboiMo  still 

nsint-iins  the  superiority  of  the  siivsLgc  life." 

Jf'Hsnon :  *  What  strange  narrownchs  of  mind 

LfW  is  that,  to  think  the  things  wo  have  not 

known  are  better  than  the  things  which  wc 

Lavc  kniiwn.*    Boswell  :  *  Why,  sir,  that  is  a 

prejudice.'    Johnson:  'Yes,  mf,  but 


I 


>  Jsi?iM  Boniet,  Lord  Monbodilt>,  was  1 H  irn  in  1 7 1 4 ,  and 
Im  mm^  a  Lonl  of  Sesnioo  in  17«I7,  by  ILi!  titl«^  of  I.<>r>l 
]C'«l^'-^l0L  He  was  a  lesnud,  acute,  humorous,  but 
sc-uewkat  whiaurical  speculator. 


a  common  prejudice  should  not  be  found  in  one 
whoso  trade  it  is  to  rectify  en*or.* 

A  gentleman  having  come  in  who  was  to  go  as 
a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr.  Banks  and 
Dr.  Solandcr,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  what  were  the 
names  of  the  ships  destined  for  the  expedition. 
The  gentleman  answered,  they  were  once  to  be 
called  *Tho  Drake '  and  *T1ie  Raleigh,'  but  now 
tlicy  were  to  be  called  'The  Resolution'  and 
*The  Adventure.'  Johnson:  *Much  better; 
for  had  *'  The  Raleigh  "  returned  without  going 
round  the  world,  it  would  have  bcen«ri(licuIous. 
To  give  them  the  names  of  "The  Drake*'  and 
*'  The  Raleigh  '*  was  laying  a  trap  for  satire.' 
BoHWELL :  *  Had  not  you  some  desire  to  go  upon 
this  expedition,  sir?'  JoHNSON:  *Why,  yes, 
but  I  soon  laid  it  aside.  Sir,  there  is  very  littl^ 
of  intellectual  in  tho  course.  Besides,  I  see  but 
at  a  small  distance.  So  it  was  not  worth  my 
while  to  go  to  see  birds  fly,  whicli  I  sliould  not 
have  seen  fly ;  and  fishes  swim,  which  I  should 
not  have  seen  swim.' 

The  gentleman  being  gone,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
having  left  the  room  for  some  time,  a  debate 
arose  between  tho  Reverend  Mr.  Stockdale  and 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whether  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  were  entitled  to  any  share  of  glory 
from  their  expcilition.  Wlien  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
turned to  us,  I  told  hiui  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
pute. Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  it  w:is  properly 
for  botany  that  they  went  out ;  I  believe  thoy 
thought  only  of  culling  of  sinji»lc».' 

I  thanked  him  for  showing  civilities  to  Beat- 
tie.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  should  thank  you.  We 
all  love  Bejittie.  Mrs.  Thralc  says  if  ever  she 
has  another  husband,  shcUl  have  Beattie.  He 
sunk  upon  us  *  that  he  was  married ;  else  wo 

i  'TO  JAM£.S  bOSWELL.  ESQ. 

•  Emndurgii,  ^fay  3,  1702. 

'  Mv  DEAR  Sm,— As  I  sniiiMiw  your  jrroat  \vt»rk  will 
soon  Ik-  rfpriiitcil,  I  b-"^'  l«';ivp  t«>  trouble  you  with  a 
rt-n^ark  on  a  passage  <^t  it,  in  which  I  am  a  littlu  luit- 
nino>.v'nti-«l.  Ho  iK't  ttlarmtiJ  ;  tbe  niisKun-siiitatum 
l.s  not  iniputible  to  you.  Not  having  the  l»i)uk  ut 
liaixl,  I  c.innot  specify  the  jogc,  but  1  kuiihobc  you 
will  ••--i.siIy  lln-l  it  l)r.  Johnson  says,  aiHukiiig  of  Mrs. 
Tliralr'H  family,  "Dr.  Ui-atlie  snyik  «jx>n  us  that  he 
was  married,"  or  wonls  to  that  iMirjHJSc.  I  am  not 
sun?  that  I  undcrstan«l  sunk  vpon  w.<,  which  i.s  a  wry 
iinconimon  )ihra.sc  ;  but  it  KciinH  to  me  to  inii>1y  (an>l 
nthoi!!,  I  fin«l,  have  uudirstood  it  in  the  fuinic  bons^), 
ftUiV-iyi^Jy  cnnccahil  fiuiH.  uj  his  bdng  marrinl.  Now, 
sir,  thin  ww*  by  no  iiu'uns  the  cabu.  I  couhl  have  no 
motive  to  Conceal  a  circuuist.itifcof  which  I  nrvi-r  wa.-< 
noiciin  bi- ashamod  ;  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnx'ii  srciu'd 
to  thill k,  whi.-n  h'j  aft<:rwanls  became  acquainted  with 
Mr'.  Ik-ittip,  that  I  had,  as  was  true,  ria>on  to  Iw 
pn»ud.  8o  far  was  1  from  conefaling  her,  that  my 
wifp  hail  at  tluit  time  almost  an  iihiiiitous  an  aciiuamt- 
ancfi  in  London  as  I  had  myiM-lf ;  nn-l  wan  ii"t  vtiy 
Ion;;  after  kindly  invit««l  and  oh  gautly  tni'i'l.iined  at 
Streatham  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tin  ale. 

'My  request,  theix-foir.  in,  that  ynn  would  rrrtify 
this  matter  in  your  nt-w  »'diti«<n.  Y<'U  aix*  at  libciiy 
to  mak«*  what  n»e  yon  i»le;ise  ot  this  Ktt«r. 

•  My  best  wishes  ever  attcml  you  uud  your  family— 
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•houlil  have  shown  his  lady  more  civilities.  She 
u  a  very  line  woman.  liut  how  can  ywu  show 
civilities  to  a  nout-niity?  I  did  not  think  }ic 
had  heen  married.  Nay,  I  did  not  think  about 
it  one  way  or  other ;  but  he  did  not  tell  us  of 
his  lady  till  late/ 

lie  then  sjioke  (»f  St.  Kilda,  the  most  remote 
of  the  Hebrides.  I  told  him  I  th«)U{j;ht  of  buy- 
ing it.  .JoHNM)N  :  *  Tray  do,  sir.  "\Vc  will  go 
and  pass  a  winter  amid  tlio  blasts  there.  AVe 
shall  have  line  lish,  anil  we  will  take  s<»nic  dried 
tongues  with  us,  and  some  books.  AVo  will 
have  a  stnnig-built  vessel,  and  some  Orkney  men 
to  navigate  her.  AVe  must  build  a  tolerable 
house  ;  but  we  may  carry  with  us  a  wooden 
house  rea-ly  made,  anil  requiring  nothing  but  to 
l»o  put  up.  Consider,  pi r,  by  buying  St.  Kilda, 
yi)U  may  keep  the  iKjnide  from  falling  into  worse 
iiands.  We  must  give  them  a  clergyman,  and 
he  shall  be  one  mF  lieattie's  flj<K»sing.  He  shall 
be  ctlucatcd  at  IMurischal  Odlege.  1*11  l>e  your 
Lord  (.'hain'ell«.r,  or  what  you  please.'  Bo.s- 
WELL:  'Art-  you  serious,  sir,  in  adWsing  me  to 
buy  St.  Kilda;  fi»r  if  ynu  bhould  advise  mc  to 
go  to  Japan,  I  bt-licve  I  shimhl  do  it?'  JoilN- 
fiUN' :  *  Wliy,  yes,  hir,  I  am  serious.'  BoiiWELL: 
'Why,  then,  I'll  set?  \*hat  can  be  done.' 

I  gave  him  an  uecount  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  (.'hvircli  of  Scotland,  -those  fnr  Muii]»iirting 
the  rights  of  patrons,  indeiH.'ndent  of  the  people, 
and  tliusc  against  it.  JOH.VSON  :  *  It  bhuuld  be 
settled  one  way  or  other.  I  cannot  wish  well 
to  a  ])Opular  election  t»f  the  clergy,  when  I  con- 
sider that  it  occasions  such  animosities,  such 
unworthy  courting  of  tho  jieople,  such  slanders 
l>ctween  the  c(»ntending  paities,  anil  other  «lis 
advantages.  It  is  enough  to  allow  tho  peoi>le 
to  remonstrate  against  the  nomiiuitioa  of  a 
minister  for  solid  reu^-ol)s.*  I  suppose  he  meant 
lieresy  or  immorality. 

He  was  engaged  to  dino  abroad,  and  asked 
mc  to  return  to  him  in  tho  evening  at  nine, 
wliich  I  acconlingly  did. 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  who  toM 
us  a  story  of  gccond  sight  which  hajipened  in 
Wales,  where  she  Wiis  born.  Ho  listened  to  it 
very  attentively,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
have  some  inhtances  of  that  faculty  well  au- 
thenticated. His  elevated  wish  for  more  and 
more  evidence  for  siiirit,  in  ojtpoKition  to  the 
grovelling  belief  of  materialism,  lc<l  him  to  a 
love  of  euch  mysterioaB  disquiutionB.  He  again 
juBtly  obeerrcd  that  we  could  have  no  certainty 
of  tht  tmth  of  aupeniAtural  appearances  unlcMt 
told  UB  which  we  cuuhi  not  know 


Itttlw  otnort  regaid  and  esteem, 

"^  aflNtiooate  humble  servant, 

'J.  Beaitib.' 

-^  fBrny  Mend  Ih*.  Ifawttio. 

at  MOBlbility.  luscrtc^l  thi^ 

bat  wonder  ut  his 

I  cominouly  used 


by  ordinary  means,  or  something  done  which 
could  not  be  done  but  by  8U]>ernatural  power ; 
that  Pharaoh  in  reason  and  justice  required  such 
evidence  from  Closes ;  nay,  that  our  Saviour 
said,  *  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  tlie  work^ 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin.* 
He  had  i<.iid  in  the  morning,  that  MacauUy's 
Ilistorii  oj  St.  Kilda  was  very  well  written,  ex- 
cept siunc  foppery  about  liberty  and  slavery.  I 
mentioned  to  him  that  Macaulay  tolil  me  he 
was  advised  to  leave  out  of  his  book  the  won- 
derful story  that  upun  the  approach  of  a  htr.ingvr 
all  the  iuhabitiint^i  catch  ctdd ;  but  that  it  hnd 
been  so  well  authenticated,  ho  determined  to 
retain  it.  Joiinkdn  :  *  Sir,  to  leave  things  out 
of  a  book,  merely  because  people  tell  you  they 
will  not  bo  believed,  is  meanncbs.  Mucauliy 
acted  with  more  magnanimity.* 

We  talked  of  tho  llonian  Catholic  religion, 
and  how  little  difference  there  was  in  CMientiul 
matters  between  ours  and  it.  Joiin.hiox  :  *  True, 
sir ;  all  denominations  of  Christians  have  really 
little  ditFcrcnee  in  i»oint  of  doctrine,  though  tliey 
may  ditfer  widely  in  external  forms.  Iherc  u 
a  prodigious  dilferencc  between  the  externa* 
form  of  one  of  your  Presbyterian  churches  ii 
Scotland,  and  a  church  in  Italy;  yet  thcdoctriD* 
taught  is  essentially  the  same.' 

I  mentioned  tho  jtetitiou  to  Parliament  fo: 
removing  tho  subscription  to  the  Thirty -nin^ 
Articles.  JoHNaoN  :  '  It  was  soon  thrown  out 
Sir,  they  talk  of  not  making  bo5-8  at  the  I'niver 
sity  subscribe  to  what  they  do  not  understand 
but  they  ought  to  consider  that  our  Uuiversitici 
were  founded  to  bring  up  members  for  tU< 
Church  of  England,  and  we  muat  not  supply  ouj 
eneuiies  with  anus  from  our  arsenaL  No,  nr, 
the  meaning  of  sul>scribing  is,  not  that  they  fully 
understand  all  the  articles,  but  that  they  «iil 
adhere  to  the  Church  of  Kngland.  Xow  Uke  it 
in  this  way,  and  suppose  that  tliey  should  only 
subscribe  their  adherence  to  the  Church  of 
Knglaml,  there  wouM  be  still  the  same  difiiculty; 
for  still  the  young  men  would  l>e  subscribing  to 
what  they  do  not  umlerstand.  For  if  you  should 
ask  them,  Wliat  do  y«»u  mean  by  the  Church  nf 
Kngland  ?  Do  you  know  in  what  it  dilivrs  from 
tho  Presbyterian  Church— from  the  Itoiuifch 
(.'hurch— from  the  Greek  Church— from  the 
Coptic  Church  ?— they  couhl  not  toll  yoa.  So, 
sir,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.*  1^).*«WCLL: 
'  ]!ut  wouhl  it  not  be  sutllcieut  t«>  lubsorilie  ih« 
Kible?*  Jull.vstJN  :  *  Why,  no,  sir ;  for  all  ttct 
will  subscribe  the  liildo:  nay,  tho  Mahouetiin! 
will  subftcribe  the  liible ;  for  the  Mahometan! 
acknowleiigo  Je8i;h  Ciikist  as  well  as  Mix^m 
but  maintain  tliat  (ioD  sent  Mahomet  as  a  hXx\ 
greater  ]irophet  tlian  either.' 

I  mentioned  the  motion  which  had  been  mad 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  aI>olish  the  fa^t  o 
the  ISOth  of  January.     John.son  :  *  Why,  sir, 
couhl  have  wished  that  it  had  been  a  tenip^trar 
act,  perhaps  to  havu  expired  with  the  cvnturj 
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I  im  agaiiut  abolishing  it,  because  that  would 
be  declaring  it  wrong  to  establish  it ;  but  I 
iboald  have  no  objection  to  make  an  act  con- 
tiDiuBg  it  for  another  century,  and  then  letting 
it  expire/ 

He  disapproved  of  the  Royal  Mairiage  Bill ; 

*  because/  said  he,  *'  I  would  not  liuve  the  people 

■  thiuk  tliat  the  validity  of  marriage  depends  on 

I  the  will  uf  man,  or  tliat  the  right  of  a  king 

depends  on  the  will  of  man.     I  should  not  have 

beeaagiuu&t  making  the  marriage  of  any  of  the 

royal  family,  without  the  approbation  of  King 

I  iihI  Parliament,  higldy  criminiiL' 

In  the  morning  wo  had  talked  of  old  families, 
'  Md  the  respect  due  to  them.  Johnbon  :  '  Sir, 
Ti)u  have  a  right  to  that  kind  of  res])ect,  and  are 
tfgtiing  fi»r  yourself.  I  am  for  su]»portiug  the 
pntu-iitle,  and  am  disinterested  in  doing  it,  as  I 
hare  no  such  right.'  lk)s\VKLL  :  *Why,  sir,  it 
u  one  more  incitement  to  a  man  to  do  well.' 
Jyi!Xso.N :  '  Yes,  sir,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
Tcry  necessary  to  keep  society  together.  "What 
i*  it  but  opinion  by  which  we  have  a  respect 
f*  tuthoht}',  that  iirevents  us,  who  are  the 
nbblc,  from  rising  up  and  pulling  down  you 
vho  tre  gentlemen  from  your  i)laces,  and  say- 
u>gi  **We  will  be  gentlemen  in  our  turn!" 
KoT,  sir,  that  respect  for  authority  is  much 
BMrt  easily  gnmted  to  a  man  whose  father  has 
^  it.  tliaii  to  an  upstart,  and  so  society  is  more 
«ari!y  supported.'  Buswell:  *  Perhaiis,  sir,  it 
Btijilit  be  done  by  the  reHi>ect  belonging  to 
oAwc,  as  among  the  Romans,  where  the  dress, 
thet.^^  insiiired  reverence.'  J0UN8ON :  *  Why, 
:  vt  knuw  wry  little  about  the  Romans.  But 
■QArly  it  is  much  easier  to  respect  a  man  who 
iui  alvays  had  respect,  than  to  respect  a  man 
vhooi  we  know  was  last  year  no  better  than 
•wjfJTi'i.  luid  will  be  no  better  next  year.  In 
"publics  there  ii  no  respect  to  authority,  but  a 
fctfef  power.'  BoflWELL:  *At  present,  sir,  I 
tUfik  riches  seem  to  gain  most  respect.'  Joiin- 
•''S:  *Xo,  sir,  riches  do  not  gain  hearty  respect ; 
they  only  procure  external  attention.  A  ver>' 
nch  man,  from  low  beginnings,  may  buy  his 
tlceticni  in  a  borough ;  but,  ccUtru  parihug,  a 
Btt  of  family  will  be  preferred.  People  will 
pnfir  a  man  for  wh<»se  father  thoir  fathers 
kavr  voted,  though  they  should  get  no  more 
BODcy,  or  even  less.  That  sIk^ws  that  t  he  respect 
for  family  it  not  merely  fanciful,  but  h:is  an 
actaal  operation.  If  gentlemen  of  family  would 
■How  the  rich  upstarts  to  spend  their  money 
prozuicfy,  which  they  arc  ready  enough  to  do, 
aad  not  vie  with  them  in  expense,  the  upstarts 
voald  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the  gcntlentcn 
vooUl  remain ;  but  if  the  gentlemen  will  vie  in 
rzpcsiae  with  the  upstarts,  which  is  very  foolish, 
tkey  must  be  ruined.' 

I  gave  him  an  aecount  of  the  excellent  mimicry 
of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Scotland  ;  observing,  at 
tiM  same  time,  that  some  i)cople  thought  it  a 
very  mean  thing.    Johnsok  :  *  AVIiy,  sir,  it  is 


making  a  very  mean  use  of  man's  powers.  But 
to  be  a  good  mimic  requires  great  powers ; 
great  acuteness  of  observation,  great  retention 
of  what  is  observed,  and  great  jdiancy  of  organs 
to  represent  what  is  observed.     I  remember  a 

lady  of  quality  in  this  town.  Lady , 

who  was  a  wonderful  mimic,  and  used  to  make 
nic  laugh  immoderately.  I  have  heard  she  is 
now  gone  mad.*  Bos  well  :  '  It  is  amazing  how 
a  mimic  can  not  only  give  you  the  gestures  and 
voice  of  a  person  whom  he  represents,  but  even 
what  a  person  would  8;iy  on  any  particular  sub- 
ject.' J011N8ON  :  *  Why,  sir,  you  are  to  consider 
that  the  manner  and  some  i)articular  phrases  of 
a  person  do  much  to  impress  you  with  an  idea 
of  him,  and  you  are  not  sure  that  he  would  say 
what  the  ndniic  says  in  his  charsicter.'  BoswELL : 
*  I  don't  think  Foote  a  good  mimic,  sir.'  John- 
son :  '  No,  sir ;  his  imitations  are  not  like,  lie 
gives  you  something  different  from  himself,  but 
not  the  character  which  he  means  to  assume.  He 
goes  out  of  himself,  without  g<»ing  into  t»thor 
])coi>le.  Ho  cannot  take  off  any  i)erson  unless 
he  is  strongly  marked,  such  as  George  Faulkner. 
Ho  is  like  a  painter  wlio  can  draw  the  i>orti-ait 
of  a  man  who  has  a  wen  ui)on  his  face,  and 
who  therefore  is  easily  known.  If  a  man  hops 
upon  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  upon  one  leg:  But 
hu  has  not  that  nice  discrimiuiition  which  your 
friend  seems  to  possess.  Foote  is,  however, 
very  entertaining  with  a  kind  of  conversation 
between  wit  and  buffoonerj'.' 

On  Monday,  March  23, 1  found  him  busy,  pre- 
paring a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary. 
Mr.  I'eyton,  one  of  his  original  amanuenses,  was 
writing  for  him.  I  put  him  in  mind  of  a  mean- 
ing of  the  word  side  which  he  had  omitted, 
viz.  relationship ;  as  father's  side,  mother's  side. 
He  inserted  it.  I  asked  him  if  huniiliatmij  was 
a  good  word.  He  said  he  had  seen  it  frequently 
used,  but  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  legitimate 
Knglish.  He  would  not  admit  cirilUation,  but 
only  civilittf.  With  great  deference  to  him,  I 
thought  i'ivilisatftmf  from  to  civilinCt  better  in 
tlie  sense  opposed  to  harhni'ity  than  civility  ;  as 
it  is  better  to  have  a  distinct  word  for  each 
sense,  than  one  word  with  two  senses,  which 
ciiiiiti/  is,  in  his  way  of  using  it. 

He  seemed  also  to  be  intent  on  some  sort  of 
chymieal  oi»eration.  I  was  entertained  by  «d)- 
serviijg  how  he  contrived  to  send  Mr.  Peyton  on 
an  ernind,  without  seeming  to  degrade  him. 
'Mr.  Teyton, — Mr.  Peyton,  will  you  be  so  go«id 
as  to  take  a  walk  to  Temple  Bar?  You  will 
there  see  a  chy mist's  shop,  at  which  you  will  be 
please4l  to  buy  for  me  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
not  spirit  of  vitriol,  but  oil  of  vitriol.  It  will 
cost  three  -  halfpence.'  Peyton  innneiliately 
went,  and  returned  with  it,  and  told  him  it 
cost  but  a  penny. 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  schoolmaster's 
cause,  and  ]>roposed  to  read  to  him  the  printed 
papers  concerning  it.     *  No,  sir/  said  he,  *  I  can 
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eertunly  a  man  who  conquers  nineteen  parts  of 

,'  the  Scottish  accent  may  conquer  the  twentieth. 

Bat,  sir,  when  a  man  has  got  the  better  of 

I  uine  tenths   he  grows  weary,    ho    relaxes    his 

dilij^cDce,  he  finds  he  has  corrected  his  accent 

10  fur  as  not  to  be  disagreeable,  and  he  no 

longer  desires  his  friends  to  tell  him  when  he  is 

vroDg;  nor  di^cs  he  choose  to  be  told.     Sir, 

when  {>e<>ple  watch  me  nanowly,  and  I  do  not 

w»tch  myself,  they  will  find  me  out  to  be  of  a 

particular  county.     In  the  same  manner,  Dun- 

]  hio^'  may  be  found  out  to  be  a  Devonshire  man. 

j  80  modt  Scotchmen  may  be  found  out.     But, 

j  cr,  little  aberrations  are  of  no  disadvantage.     I 

1  ncrer  catched  ^lullet  in  a  Scotch  accent ;  and 

j  yet  Msllct,  I  sui)i>ose,  was  past  five-aud-twenty 

before  he  came  to  London.' 

'     Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him  on  this 

'  nl'ject,  having  myself    taken   some  pains  to 

:  iiai'tyve  my  pronunciation,  by  the  aid  of  the 

j  Iste  3Ir.  Love,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  when  he 

»>»  a  player  at  Edinburgh,  and  also  of  old  Mr. 

Sheriilin.     JohnjK>n  said  to  me,  '  Sir,  your  pro- 

DQBciation  is  not  offensive. '  "With  this  concession 

I  iras  ])retty  well  satisfied  ;  and  let  me  give  my 

wuitr}inen  of  North  Britain  an  advice  not  to 

UD  at  absolute  perfection  in  this  resi>ect ;  not 

!  to  ipfak  Uifjh  Entjlish^  as  we  are  apt  to  call 

i  'hat  is  far  removed  from  the  Scotch^  but  wluch 

■  *  by  no  means  good  English  ^  and  makes  *  the 

f*ili  who  use  it '  truly  ridiculous.    Good  English 

I  B  plain,  easy,  and  smooth  in  the  mouth  of  an 

uutftfctcd  English  gentleman.     A  studied  and 

',  fseetious   pronunciation,   which    requires  per- 

'  pttoal  attention,   and  imiM>!ies  peri)etual  con- 

>  itnint,  is    exceedingly   disgusting.      A  small 

ntenuixture    of  proWuoial  peculiai'itics   may 

I  pfrltsiw  luve  an  agrceublc  effect,  as  the  notes  of 

I  difTeRDt  birds  concur  in  the  harmony  of  the 

I  trove,  sad  please  more  than  if  they  wore  all  ex- 

artlf  ilike.    I  could  name  some  gentlemen  of  Ire- 

f  Isnd  to  whom  a  slight  proiwrtion  of  the  accent 

I  ud  rbdtativc  of  that  country  is  an  advantage. 

j  i^ttme  obscr\'ation  will  apply  to  the  gcntlcmcu 

flf  SeotUnd.    I  do  not  mean  tluit  we  should  speak 

M  broid  as  a  certain  prosperous  member  of 

Parliament  from  that  country;'  though  it  has 

ken  well  ohacrved  that  it  has  been  of  no  small 

tie  to  Lim,   as   it  rouses  the  attention  of  the 

j  Hooie  by  its  uncommonness,  and  is  equal  to 

I  tripes  and  Aguret  in  a  good  English  speaker. 

'  I  vonld  give  as  an  instance  of  what  I  mean 

f  to  recomniend  to  my  countrjiiien,  the  pronun- 

datiiin  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot ;  and  may 

j  I  presume  to  add  that  of  the  present  Earl  of 

JfArchmoDty  who    told    me,   with   great  gooil 

I  busKiur,  that  the  master  of  a  shop  in  I^ondon, 

<  wUen  be  «m  not  known,  said  to  him,  '  I  su2>iK>8e, 

yon  are  an  American  I '     *  Why  so,  sir  ? ' 


I  L^nl  AshbnrtoD,  noted  as  having  been  Wilkes's 


'  Mr  Pandas,  liord  Advocate,  and  ultimately  Vis- 
Sf«lYiUe. 


said  his  lordship.  'Because,  sir,'  replied  the 
shopkeeper,  'you  speak  neither  English  nor 
Scotch,  but  something  different  from  both, 
which  I  conclude  is  the  language  of  America.* 

BosWELL :  '  It  may  be  of  use,  sir,  to  have  a 
Dictionary  to  ascertain  pronunciation.'  John- 
son :  •  Why,  sir,  my  Dictionary  shows  you  the 
accent  of  words,  if  you  can  but  remember  them.' 
BoswELL :  '  But,  sir,  we  want  marks  to  ascer- 
tain the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Sheridan, 
I  believe,  has  finished  such  a  work.'  Johnson  : 
'Why,  sir,  consider  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
leant  a  langur^o  by  the  ear  than  by  any  marks. 
Sheridan's  Dictionary  may  do  very  well,  but 
you  cannot  always  carry  it  about  with  you ;  and 
when  you  want  the  word,  you  have  not  the 
Dictionary.  It  is  like  a  man  who  has  a  sword 
that  will  not  draw.  It  is  an  admirable  sword, 
to  be  sure;  but  while  your  enemy  is  cutting 
your  throat,  you  are  unable  to  use  it.  Besides, 
sir,  what  entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  English  ?  He  has,  in  the  first  place,  the 
disadvantage  of  being  an  Irishman ;  and  if  he 
says  he  will  fix  it  after  the  example  of  the  best 
company,  why,  they  differ  among  themselves. 
I  remember  an  instance :  when  I  j)ublishcd  the 
plan  for  my  Dictionary,  Lord  Chesterfield  told 
me  that  the  word  great  should  be  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  to  ttale  ;  and  Sir  William  Yonge 
sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  pronounced  so 
as  to  rhyme  to  seaty  and  that  none  but  an  Irish- 
man would  pronounce  it  grait  Now  here  were 
two  men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  one  the  best 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  the 
best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  differing 
entirely.' 

I  again  visited  him  at  night.  Finding  him  in 
a  very  good  humour,  I  ventured  to  lead  him  to 
the  subject  of  our  situation  in  a  future  state, 
having  much  curiosity  to  know  his  notions  on 
that  point.  Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  the  happi- 
ness of  an  unembodied  spirit  will  consist  in 
a  conscioiuness  of  the  favour  of  GOD,  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  and  in  the  possession 
of  felicitating  ideas.'  Boswell  :  'But,  sir,  is 
there  any  harm  in  our  forming  to  ourselves 
conjectures  as  to  the  particulars  of  our  happincKs, 
though  the  Scripture  has  said  but  very  little  on 
the  subject?  **  We  know  not  what  we  shall 
be."*  Johnson:  'Sir,  there  is  no  harm. 
What  philosophy  suggests  to  us  on  this  topic  is 
probable :  what  Scrii>ture  tells  us  is  certain. 
Dr.  Henry  More  has  carried  it  as  far  as  pliilo- 
sojjhy  can.  You  may  buy  both  his  theological 
and  philosophical  works,  in  two  volumes  foUo, 
for  about  tight  shillings.'  BoswELL :  'One  of 
the  most  pleasing  thoughts  is,  that  we  shall  see 
our  friends  again.'  Johnhon  :  'Yes,  sir;  but 
you  must  consider,  that  when  we  are  become 
purely  rational,  many  of  our  friendships  will  be 
cut  off.  Many  friendships  are  formed  by  a 
community  of  sensual  pleasures :  all  these  will 
bo  cut  ofit.     We  form  many  friendships  with 
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bad  men,  because  tliey  liave  agreeable  qualities, 
aiiil  they  can  be  useful  to  us  ;  but,  after  death, 
li:.*/  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  us.     We  form 
nmny  friendships  by  mistake,  imagining  people 
to    be  different  from  what    they    really  are. 
After  death,  wo  shall  see  every  one  in  a  true 
light.     Then,  sir,  they  talk  of  our  meeting  our 
relations ;  but  then  all  relationship  is  dissolved ; 
ami  we  shall  have  no  regard  for  one  person 
more  than  another,  but  for  their  real  value. 
However,  we  shall  either  have  the  satisfaction 
of  meeting  our  friends,  or  be  satisfied  without 
meeting  them.*    Bohwell  :  *  Yet,  sir,  we  see  in 
Scripture,  that  Dives  still  retained  an  anxious 
concern  about  his  brethren.'    Johnson  :  *  Why, 
hir,  we  must  either  suppose  that  passage  to  be 
metaphorical,  or  hold  witli  many  divines,  and 
all  the  Purgatorians,  that  de^tarted  souls  do  not 
all  at  once  arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  they  are  capable.*    lioswELL:  *  I  think, 
sir,  that  is  a  very  rational  supposition.*    John- 
son :  *"NNniy,  yeSf  sir ;  but  we  do  not  know  it  is 
a  true  one.     There  is  no  harm  in  believing  it ; 
but  you  must  not  compel  others  to  make  it  an 
article  of  faith :  for  it  Ls  not  revealed,*    Bos- 
well  :    *  Do  you  think,   hir,   it  is  wrong  in  a 
man   who  holds  the  doctrine  of  purgatorj',  to 
pray  for  the  hou1«  of  his  deceased  friends?* 
Johnson:  *WI)y,  no,  sir.'    Bo.swell;  *!  have 
been  told  that  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotlan<l  there  waa  a  form  of  prayer 
for  the  de^d.'    Johnson  :  *Slr,  it  is  not  in  the 
liturgy  which  I^ud  framed  for  tlie  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  if  there  is  a  liturgy  older 
than  that,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it.'   Bobwell  : 
*  As  to  our  employment  in  a  future  state,  the 
sacred  writings    say    little.      The  Revelation, 
hiiwever,  of  St.  John  gives  us  many  ideas,  and 
]i.irticularly  mentions  music*   Johnson:  *Why, 
sir,  ideas  must  be  given  you  by  means  of  some- 
thiug  which  you  know ;  and  as  to  music,  there 
are  some  philo8o]>hers  and  divines  who  have 
maintained  that  we  shall  not  be  spiritualized  to 
such  a  dtgree,  but  that  something  of  matter, 
very  mucli  refined,  will  remain.     In  that  c:we. 
music  may  make  a  part  of  o\ir  future  felicity.' 

BosWELL  :  *  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
any  well-attc.^tcd  stories  of  the  appearance  of 
ghosts.  You  know  there  is  a  famous  8tr>ry  t>f 
the  :ii»i)earunce  of  I^Irs.  Veal  prefixed  to  Dn fin- 
court  au  Ikath.^  Johnson  :  *  I  bidieve.  sir,  tliat 
iK  given  up.  I  b4>lieve  the  woman  declared 
uiMin  lier  deathheil  that  it  wan  u  lie.''  Boh- 
wkll:  'This  obji.'(:tii>n  is  made  against  the 
truth  of  ghosts  appearing  :  that  if  they  are  in 
a  st;ite  of  hajipincss.  it  would  1)0  u  punisliment 
to  tliem  to  return  to  this  world  ;  and  if  they 
iire  in  a  state  of  luisery,  it  would  be  giving  them 

'  Tli'.H  fii'tion  is  kuowii  t  •  1:  ivi-  In-t-n  invented  by 
l»;Ui.«-l  r>«f<»<*,  arnl  w.i-*  ;;.Me'l  tn  llj>"  s.  lond  fdition  of 
til-  KriKli-h  tr.iiist.it:oti  ^.f  lUiIi>.<  i>uit  ^  woik  (wliich 
\v.iM  ••.-.^iiiilly  wiiltcu  in  Fn  i.rli)  to  ni.ikc  it  svU.  The 
fif-n  i-Ution  had  it  not.— Malose. 


a  respite.*  Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  as  the  happi- 
ness  or  misery  of  embodietl  spirits  does  not 
dci>end  upon  place,  but  is  intellectual,  wc 
caimot  say  that  tlioy  are  lest  happy  or  lesi 
miserable  by  ap[)earing  upon  earth.* 

We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one  to 
Mrs.  Williams's  room  and  drank  tea.  I  men- 
tioned  that  we  were  to  have  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Gray,  in  prose  and  vene,  published  by  Mr. 
Mason.  Johnson  :  '  I  think  wc  have  faAd 
enough  of  Gray.  I  see  they  have  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  Akenside's  works.  One  bod 
ode  may  be  suffered ;  but  a  number  of  them 
together  makes  one  sick.*  Bobwell:  *Akcn- 
side  M  distingtiishcd  poem  is  his  Pltat^irt*  of 
Imo(iination;  but  for  my  part,  I  never  oonld 
admire  it  so  much  as  most  jieople  do.*  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  I  could  not  read  it  through.'  Boa- 
well  :  *  I  have  read  it  through  ;  but  I  did  not 
find  any  great  power  in  it.* 

I  mentioned  Elwal  the  heretic,  whose  trial 
Sir  John  Pringle  had  given  me  to  r(>a<l.  JOHX- 
son  :  *  Sir,  Mr.  Elwal  was,  I  think,  an  ironmonger 
at  Wolverhampton  ;  and  he  had  a  mind  tonudce 
himself  famous  by  being  the  founder  of  a  nev 
sect,  which  he  wihhed  much  should  be  called 
Elirallians.  He  held  that  everything  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  was  not  typical  was  to  be  of 
perpetual  obsensnce :  and  so  he  wore  a  riband 
in  the  plaits  of  his  coat,  and  he  also  wore  abear^ 
I  remember  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  in  oom- 
l>any  with  Air.  Elwal.  There  was  one  Barter, 
a  miller,  who  wrote  against  him  ;  and  yon  had 
the  controversy  between  Mr.  Elwal  and  Mr. 
Barter.  To  try  to  make  himself  distinguisbed, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  King  George  II.,  challenging 
him  to  dispute  with  him,  in  which  he  said, 
**  George,  if  you  be  afraid  to  come  by  yoorself 
to  dispute  with  a  poor  oM  man,  you  may  bring 
a  thousand  of  your  ^/arA -guards  with  you  ;  and 
if  you  shouM  still  be  afraid,  you  may  bring  a 
thousand  of  your  rtr/  guards.**  The  letter  had 
something  of  the  impudence  of  Junius  to  oar 
present  King.  But  the  men  of  Wolverhampton 
were  not  so  inflammable  ah  the  Common  Council 
of  T^mdon  ;  so  Mr.  Elwal  failed  in  his  scheme  of 
ntakiiig  himself  a  man  of  great  consequence.* 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  he  and  I  dined  at 
General  ]*.ioIi's.    A  question  was  started  whetlitf 
the  state  of  niMrriage  is  natural  to  man.     J<Mn- 
soN  :  *  Sir,  it  is  so  far  from  being  natural  for  a 
m:iti  and  W(>m:in  to  live  in  a  state  of  marriage, 
that  We  fiml  all  the  motives  whieh  they  have 
for  renniining  in  that  connection,  and  the  re* 
strnints  which  civiliiKMl  society  imi»o«cs  to  pre- 
vent sei>aratiiin,   are  hardly  sufficient  to  keep 
them  togt>ther.'    The  Genenil  said  that  in  a 
state  of  nature  a  man  and  woman  uniting  to- 
gether wimld  form  a  strong  and  constant  affce- 
tit>n,  by  the  mutunl  pleisureeach  would  recei%*e  ; 
and  th.it  tl.e  same  causes  of  ilisi»ension  vttuld 
not  nri.<ie  hi>tween  them  as  occur  between  hus- 
band and  wife  in  a  civilised  state.    JoHXaox : 
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'Sir,  they  wonid  have  diBsensions  enongh, 
though  of  another  kiud.  One  would  choose  to 
go  a-hunting  in  this  wood,  the  other  in  that ; 
une  would  choose  to  go  a-fishing  in  tliis  lake, 
the  other  in  that ;  or  perhaps  one  would  choose 
to  go  a-hunting  when  the  other  would  chootio 
to  go  a-fishing ;  and  so  they  would  part.  l>e- 
ndes,  sir,  a  savage  man  and  a  savage  woman 
meet  by  chance  ;  and  when  the  man  sees  another 
woman  thai  jdeasea  him  better,  he  will  leave 
the  first.* 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisition  whether  there 

b  any  beauty   independent    of   utility.     The 

General  maintained  there  was  not.     Dr.  John- 

wn  maintained  that  there  was ;  and  he  instimced 

a  coffee-cup  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  the 

psinting  of  which  was  of  no  real  use,  as  the  cup 

coold  hold  the  coffee  equally  well  if  plain ;  yet 

the  painting  was  beautiful 

^'e  talked  of  the  strange  custom  of  swearing 
IB  coDTersation.  The  General  said  that  all 
tnriaitras  nations  swore,  from  a  certain  violence 
of  temper  that  could  not  be  confined  to  earth, 
bst  VM  always  reaching  at  the  powers  above. 
He  Mitl,  too,  that  there  was  greater  variety  of 
nreuingin  proportion  as  there  was  a  greater 
^liety  of  religious  ceremonies. 

Dl  J(^son  went  home  with  me  to  my  lodg- 
iBfi  ID  Conduit  Street  and  drank  tea,  preWous 
to  our  gdng  to  the  Pantheon,  which  neither  of 
II  bad  leen  before. 

H«  aiJ, '  Goldsmith^sXt/ro/PaTTif^/  is  poor  ; 

Bot  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but  that  he  had 

I  P*^  aatciials :  for  nobody  can  write  the  life 

I  c^k  msB  but  those  who  have  ate  and  drunk  and 

'  lii^  in  social  intercourse  with  him.' 

I     I  uid  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and  pre- 

.  luung  ton  much,  I  would  request  him  to  tell 

:  >valt  the  little  circumstances  of  his  life  ;  what 

Kl^'li  he  attended,  wlicn  he  came  to  Oxford, 

vLeii  he  came  to  London,  etc.  etc.      He  did 

Bbt  (liupprove    of   my  curiosity  as  to  these 

pvtiaihirs ;  but  said,    '  Tlieyll  come  out  by 

degrees,  as  we  talk  together.' 

He  eensured  Kutfhead's  Lift  of  Pope^  and 

.  mU,  'be  knew  nothing  of  Tope,  and  nothing 

of  poetry.'    He  praised  Dr.  iJoMeph  \\'urton*s 

Ai«u  on  Pope ;  but  said,   '  he  supposod  wo 

ihoaM  have  no  more  of  it,  as  the  autlior  h:id 

Bfrt  bera  able  to  persuailc  the  world  to  think  of 

J'ope  as  he  did.*    Bomwell  :    *  Why,  sir,  should 

that  ]»revent  him  from  continuing  his  work  ? 

He  is  an  ingenious  counsel,  who  has  made  the 

vi''«t  'if  his  cause  :  he  is  not  obliged  to  gain  it.' 

JoHxnoa :  *  But,  sir,  there  is  a  tlifTerence  when 

tL<  eaonli  of  a  man's  own  making.* 

We  talkad  of  the  proper  use  of  riches.  John- 
poy  :  '  If  I  iiere  a  man  of  a  great  estato,  I  would 
drive  all  tbexaacals  whom  I  did  not  like  out  of 
the  couaty  at  an  election.' 

I  asked  him  how  far  he  thought  wealth  should 
l«  nnplojcd  in  hospitality.  Johnson  :  *  You 
■xc  to  rfliwidfr  that  ancient  hospitality,  of  whidi 


we  hear  so  much,  was  in  an  uncommercial 
country,  when  men,  being  idle,  were  glad  to  be 
entertained  at  rich  men's  tables.  But  in  a 
commercial  country,  a  busy  country,  time  be- 
comes precious,  and  therefore  hospitality  is  not 
so  much  valued.  No  doubt  there  is  still  room 
for  a  certiiin  degree  of  it ;  and  a  man  has  a 
satisfaction  in  seting  his  friends  eating  and 
drinking  around  him.  But  promiscuous  hos- 
pitality is  not  the  way  to  gain  real  influence. 
You  must  help  some  people  at  table  before 
others ;  you  must  ask  some  people  how  they  like 
their  wine  oftener  than  others.  You  therefore 
offend  more  people  than  you  please.  Y'ou  are 
like  the  French  statesman,*  who  said,  when  he 
granted  a  favour,  *Vai  fait  dix  micontents  et 
un  ingrcU."  Besides,  sir,  })eiiig  entertaineil  ever 
so  well  at  a  man's  table  impresses  no  lasting 
regard  or  esteem.  No,  sir,  the  way  to  make 
sure  of  power  and  influence  is  by  lending  money 
confidentially  to  your  neighbours  at  a  small 
interest,  or  perhaps  at  no  interest  at  all,  and 
having  their  bonds  in  your  |)osscssion.'  Bos- 
well  ;  *  iSIay  not  a  man,  sir,  employ  his  riches 
to  advantage  in  educating  young  men  of  merit?' 
Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir,  if  they  fall  in  your  way  ; 
but  if  it  be  understood  that  you  patronize 
young  men  of  merit,  you  will  be  harassed  with 
solicitations.  You  will  have  numbers  forced 
upon  you  who  have  no  merit :  some  will  force 
them  upon  you  from  mistaken  partiality ;  and 
some  from  downright  interested  motives  with- 
out scruple  ;  and  you  will  be  disgraced.' 

'Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  propagate  all 
kinds  of  trees  that  will  grow  in  the  open  air. 
A  greenhouse  is  childish.  I  would  introduce 
foreign  animals  into  the  country  :  for  iufitance, 
the  reindeer.'* 

Tlie  conversation  now  turned  on  critical  sub- 
jects. Johnson:  *Baycs,  in  The  RehtarmU 
is  a  mighty  silly  character.  If  it  was  intended 
to  l)c  like  a  particular  man,  it  could  only  be 
diverting  while  that  man  v^"  rememberecL 
But  I  question  whether  it  was  meant  for  Drydcn, 
as  has  been  reported  ;  for  we  know  some  of  the 
])assages  said  to  be  ridiculed  were  written  since 
The  liehiarfal ;  at  least  a  pa.ss;ige  mentioned 
in  the  Preface'  is  of  a  later  date.'    I  maintained 

•  Louis  XIV. 

•  TliU  j'li'.ju'-t  lins  sinc<»  1)0(^  rcaliznd.  Sir  ITcnry 
LiddvU.  wlio  Hindu  a  i>])iii!«'d  tour  into  Lapluud, 
brought,  two  riiinlriT  tolii-*  r?.tut'.-  in  N(tr1]iuiulKTland, 
whiTR  tlwy  )>ro<l :  but  Hit;  Kice  has  uiifortuuatf  ly 
pi-rished.—  IJo.-.wki.t* 

•  Then;  is  ii<»  i-nfacc  to  lit-  I.'hrnrfnl,  as  originallv 
publislicd.  Dr.  Johnson  snins  to  h:i\o  lurant  tli^  I 
jiMn'vi  to  \hc  ll^mlrr,  with  n  K''y  i*ulijiiin».'<l  to  it, 
wliit-h  huvf  lic'pn  i»n*lixe<l  t«»  the  molirii  editions  or 
tli.it  i>l:iy.  He  did  not  know,  it  ,ii>prjii-s.  that  «evt.rul 
fiJditif'tis  w«Te  niailc  to  The  /.'.Az/nvu/  alter  the  first 
edition.  The  ri«li<uh'  on  the  ]ias.s.ii'fs  hnv  alludi-d  to 
in  foun«l  amon;;  tho.sc  nddition':  Thi'V  tli(  n  (oiv  lur- 
nish  n«i  ;,'n»rnid  for  the  driul»ts  heiv  siijr^,'e'^t4'd.  Un- 
questionably Dayes  ^tos  meant  to  be  the  reprvsentative 
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that  it  had  merit  as  a  general  tatirc  on  the 
sflf  iiiiportaiicc  of  diiLinatic  autlion.  But  even 
iu  til  in  light  he  held  it  very  clieap. 

We  then  walked  U>  the  runtlicon.  The  first 
view  of  it  did  nut  strike  us  so  much  us  lianelagh, 
of  wluch  ho  said  the  omp  Wail  was  the  finest 
thing  he  had  ever  seen.  The  truth  is,  lianelagh 
is  of  a  more  beautiful  form ;  more  of  it,  or  rather 
in4lced  the  whole  rotunda^  appear  at  once,  and 
it  IS  better  lighted.  However,  as  Johnson  ob- 
served, we  saw  the  Pantheon  in  time  of  mourn- 
ing, when  there  was  a  dull  uniformity ;  whereas 
wo  hail  seen  Kanelngh  when  the  view  was  en- 
livened with  a  giiy  {n'ofusion  of  colours.  I^Irs. 
Bosvillo,  of  Gunthwait,  in  Yorkshire,  joined  us, 
and  entered  into  conversation  witli  us.  John- 
son said  to  me  afterwards,  '  Sir,  this  is  a  mighty 
intelligent  lady.* 

I  siiid  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth  of 
pleasure  in  seeing  this  phicc.  Johnkon  :  '  But, 
sir,  tiiere  is  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  inferiority 
to  other  people  in  not  having  seen  it.*  Bo4- 
WKLL  :  *  I  doubt,  nir,  whether  there  are  many 
happy  people  here.'  Jt^HN'so.v  :  *  Yes,  sir,  there 
are  many  happy  people  here.  There  are  many 
people  here  who  are  watching  hundreds,  and 
wlio  think  Imndreds  are  watching  theuL* 

HajiiK'ning  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  I  pre- 
sented him  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Sir  Adam  expressed 
Some  apiirehension  that  the  I'untheon  would  en- 
courage luxury.  *Sir,'  said  JohnbO^i,  *Iama 
I  great  friend  to  public  amusements;  for  they 
I  keep  people  from  vice.  You,  now  (addressing 
himself  to  me),  would  have  been  with  a  wench 
had  you  not  been  here.  Oh  !  I  forgot  you  were 
married.* 

Sir  Adam  suggested  that  luxury  comiiits  a 
lH*ople,  and  destroys  tlie  spirit  of  liberty.  JuHN- 
HoN :  *  Sir,  that  is  all  vitiomiry.  I  would  not 
give  half  a  guinea  to  live  under  one  form  of 
government  rather  titan  another.  It  is  of  no 
moment  to  the  luipi>inebs  (»f  an  individuaL  Sir, 
the  danger  of  thi>  abuse  (»f  power  is  nothing  to  a 
private  man.  What  Frenchman  is  prevented 
from  passing  his  life  as  he  jdcaws  ? '  SiB  Adam  : 
*  But,  sir,  in  the  liritish  Constitution  it  is  surely 
of  imjxirtance  to  keep  up  a  spirit  in  the  peo]>le, 
«•)  as  t(»  prenerve  a  balance  against  the  Crown.* 
Johnson'  :  *  Sir,  I  iierceive  you  are  a  vile  Wl|ig. 
Why  all  thin  childish  jealousy  of  the  i>ower  of 
the  Crown?  Thu'  Crown  has  n«»t  power  enough. 
When  I  siiy  that  all  governments  are  alike,  I 
consider  that  in  no  government  can  {Mtwer  be 
abused  long.  Mankind  will  not  bear  it.  If  a 
sovereign  oppresses  his  iH.M)ple  to  a  great  degree, 
they  will  rise  and  cut  oil  his  head.  Tliere  is  a 
rem<-dy  in  human  nature  against  tyranny,  that 
will  keepus  h.ife  uiulerevery  ft >rm  of  government, 
liatl  not  the  people  of  Fr.ince  thought  themselves 
honoured  iu  ^haring  in  the  brilliant  actions  of 


of  lMy<lcii.  wli'isc  fiiiiiili.ir  ]i)ir.i<i»  in  his  unlinnry  con- 
vtTvi'i.iu  ure  fii:4Ui>utly  iutiuductd  in  this  piece.— 

^ALONBi 


Louis  ziv.,  they  would  not  hare  emlnred  him  ; 
and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  King  of  I*ruNm*s 
people.*  Sir  Adam  introduced  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  the  mass 
of  both  of  them  were  barbarians.  The  mass  of 
every  |}co]ile  must  be  barbarous  where  there  is 
no  printing,  and  consequently  knowled  je  is  not 
generally  diffused.  Knowledge  is  diffused  unong 
our  iK'(»pIe  by  the  newspapers.*  Sir  Adam  mea- 
tioned  the  orators,  i>oets,  and  artists  of  Greeee. 
Johnson:  'Sir,  I  am  talking  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  We  see  even  what  the  boasted 
Athenians  were.  Tlie  little  effect  which  Demos- 
thenes* orations  had  u|>on  them  shows  that 
they  were  barbarians.* 

Sir  Adam  was  unlucky  in  his  topics :  for  ht 
suggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  bishops 
having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  JoHXaoN  : 
*  Uow  so,  sir  ?  Who  is  more  proper  for  having 
the  dignity  of  a  peer  than  a  bishop,  provided  a 
bishop  be  what  he  ought  to  bo  ;  and  if  improper 
bishoi)s  bo  made,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  th« 
bibhops,  but  of  those  who  make  them.' 

On  Sunday,  April  5,  after  attending  divine 
service  at  St.  Tauls  Church,  I  found  him  alone. 
Of  a  schoolmaster  of  his  acquaintance,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  lie  said,  Mle  lias  a  great  deal  iff 
good  about  him  ;  but  lie  is  also  veiy  defective  in 
some  resiiccts.  His  inner  part  is  gootl,  but  his 
outer  part  is  mighty  awkward.  You  in  Scotland 
do  ni>t  attain  that  nice  critical  skill  in  language* 
which  we  get  in  our  schools  in  England.  I  would 
not  put  a  boy  to  him  whom  I  intended  for  a  man 
of  learning.  But  for  the  sons  of  citisens  wb* 
are  to  learn  a  little,  get  good  morals,  and  then  go 
to  trade,  he  may  do  very  wcIL' 

I  mentioned  a  cause  in  which  I  hail  appeared 
as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  General  AsM-mbly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  m  profxttiuHtr  (as 
one  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  yet  ordained,  is 
called)  was  op]>0}<e<l  in  his  application  to  be  in- 
ducted, because  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  fornication  five  years  Ix'fore.  JOBX- 
K()N  :  *  Why,  sir,  if  he  has  repented,  it  is  not  a 
sulllcient  objection.  A  man  wlio  is  goml  enough 
to  go  to  heaven,  is  good  enough  to  be  a  cleigj- 
man.*  This  was  a  humane  and  lilieml  senti- 
ment. But  the  cliaracter  of  a  clergyman  is 
more  itacred  than  that  of  an  onlinary  ChristiaB. 
\b  he  is  to  iuHtmct  with  authority,  he  should 
be  n*g:inlpd  with  reverence,  as  one  upon  whom 
<Uvine  truth  has  had  the  effect  to  sot  him  abuvt 
such  transgressions  as  men  less  exalted  by 
spiritual  habits,  and  yet  uxmiu  the  whole  not  to 
be  excluded  from  heaven,  have  been  bctnjsd 
into  by  the  predominance  of  passion.  That 
clergymen  may  be  considered  as  sinners  in  gene- 
ral, as  all  men  are,  cannot  be  denied  ;  bat  this 
reflection  will  not  counteract  their  gooil  preeepti 
so  much  as  the  absolute  knowleilge  of  tlwtr 
having  been  guilty  of  certain  siMxific  immural 
acts.  I  told  him,  that  by  the  rub's  i^  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  their  Bovk  ofDiKiplim^ 
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if  a  9cau<fnl,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  prosecuted 
for  fire  3'ears,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  i>rocecded 
apon,  "  unlcKS  it  be  0/  a  heinouit  uaturCf  or  agiiin 
become  flagrant:*'  and  that  hence  a  question 
arose  whether  fornication  was  a  sin  of  a  Iieinous 
nature ;  and  tliat  I  Iiad  maintained  tliat  it  did 
not  deser\'e  that  epithet,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
one  of  those  sins  wliich  argue  very  great  de- 
praTityof  heart ;  in  short,  was  not,  in  the  general 
aoeeptation  of  mankind,  a  heinous  sin.'  John- 
aos :  *  No,  sir,  it  is  not  a  heinous  sin.  A  heinous 
an  is  that  for  which  a  man  is  punished  with 
death  or  banishment.'  Bos^'ELL:  'But,  sir, 
after  I  had  argued  that  it  was  not  a  Iieinous 
lin,  an  old  clergyman  rose  up,  and  repeated  tlic 
text  of  Scripture  denouncing  judgment  against 
whoremongers,  asked  whether,  consirlcring  this, 
there  could  be  any  doubt  of  fornication  Inking  a 
beinons  sin.'  JoHNtiuN  :  *  Why,  sir,  obticrvo  the 
word  wkortmonj/cr.  Every  sin,  if  persist^id  in, 
would  become  heinous.  AVhoremongcr  is  a 
dealer  in  whores,  as  ironmonger  is  a  dealer  in 
iron.  But  as  you  don't  call  a  man  an  iron- 
BBtmger  fur  baying  and  selling  a  penknife,  so 
you  don't  call  a  man  a  whoremonger  for  getting 
Mhe  wench  with  chihl.'  * 

I  spoke  of  the  inequality  of  the  livings  of  the 
eltrsy  in  England,  and  the  scanty  provisions  of 
■ooM!  of  the  curates.  Johnson*  :  *  Why,  yes, 
sir ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  You  must  con- 
sider that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  arc  not  at 
the  disposal  of  the  State,  like  the  pay  of  the 
army.  Different  men  have  founded  different 
cbnrehes  ;  and  some  are  bettor  endowed,  some 
worse.  The  State  cannot  interfere,  and  make 
an  equal  division  of  what  has  been  particularly 
appro|iriated.  Now,  when  a  clergyman  has  but 
a  anudl  living,  or  even  tw4>  small  livings,  he  can 
affurd  very  little  to  the  curate.* 

He  said  he  went  more  frequently  to  church 
when  there  were  prayers  only,  than  wlien  there 
was  also  a  sermon,  as  the  people  required  more 
an  example  for  the  one  than  the  other ;  it  being 
■inch  eaaier  for  them  to  hear  a  sermon  than  to 
fix  their  minds  on  prayer. 

On  Monday,  April  0, 1  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald's,  where  was  a  young 
officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the  Scots  Itoyal, 
who  talked  with  a  vivacity,  fluency,  and  pre- 
osioB  BO  uncfimmon,  that  he  attracted  particular 
attention.  He  proved  to  be  the  Honourable 
Tbonas  Enkine,'  youngest  brother  to  tlie  VjhtX 
of  I^TT^^^p^  who  has  since  risen  into  such  bril- 
liant repatatson  at  the  bar  in  Westminster  Ilall. 

ReUUng  being  mentioned,  Johnson  exclaimed, 
*  He  waa  a  blockhead ;'  and  ufion  my  expressing 
ay  astonishment  at  so  strange  an  assertion,  he 

■  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  Dr.  JohfiKon  moant 
to  give  uy  conntrnance  to  lie«nti<iiiNnps8,  tliouKli  in 
Ojt  rhsficur  of  an  a>lvocate  he  mode  a  Just  and  subth: 
4ijS:artioii  between  occasional  and  habituid  traiisgnss- 

*  la  UM  he  beeeae  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 


said,  *What  I  mean  by  his  being  a  blockhead  is, 
that  he  was  a  barren  rascal.'  LoswtLL :  *  Will 
you  not  allow,  sir,  thxit  ho  draws  very  natural 
pictures  of  human  life  ?*  JuHNSON  :  *  Why,  sir, 
it  is  of  very  low  life.  Richardson  used  ti>  say 
that,  had  he  not  known  who  Fielding  was,  he 
should  have  bclievotl  ho  was  an  ostler.  Sir, 
there  is  more  knowledge  of  the  heart  in  one  let- 
ter of  Kichardson's  th:ui  in  all  Tom  Jo7i€,t.^  I, 
indeed,  never  read  Joseph  Audnics.*  £r8KINK  : 
*  Surely,  sir,  Kichardson  is  very  tedious.'  John- 
son :  'Why,  sir,  if  you  were  to  rcail  llichardson 
for  the  story,  your  impatience  would  be  so  much 
fretted  that  you  would  hang  yourself.  But  you 
must  read  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider 
the  story  as  only  giving  occasion  to  the  senti- 
ment.*— I  have  already  given  my  opinion  of 
Fielding ;  but  I  cannot  rofrain  from  rejK'ating 
here  my  wonder  at  Johnson's  excessive  and 
unaccountable  depreciation  of  one  of  the  best 
writers  that  England  has  produced.  Tom  Jonei 
has  stood  the  test  of  public  o^nnion  with  such 
success  as  to  have  established  its  great  merit, 
both  for  the  story,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
manners,  and  also  the  varieties  of  diction,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  an  animated 
truth  of  execution  tliroughout. 

The  book  of  travels  lately  published  under  the 
title  of  Coriat  Junior^  and  written  by  Mr.  Pater- 
son,^  was  mentioned.  JohuNon  (uiid  this  book 
was  in  imitation  of  Sterne,'  and  nut  of  Coriat, 
whose  name  Paterson  liad  chosen  as  a  whimsical 
one,  *Toni  Coriat,'  said  he,  *was  a  humorist 
al>out  the  court  of  James  I.  He  liad  a  mixture 
of  learning,  of  wit,  and  of  buifo«>nery.  He  first 
travelled  through  Europe,  and  published  his 
travels.  He  afterwards  travelled  on  foot  through 
Asia,  and  had  made  many  remarks  ;  but  he  died 
at  Mandoa,  and  his  remarks  were  lost.' 

We  talked  of  gaming,  and  animadverted  on  it 
with  severity.  Johnson  :  *Nay,  gentlemen,  let 
us  not  aggravate  tlie  matter.  It  is  not  roguery 
to  play  with  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  j;ame, 
while  you  are  master  of  it,  and  so  win  his  m«uie3' : 
for  he  thinks  he  can  play  better  than  you,  as 
you  think  you  can  play  better  than  he  ;  and  the 
superior  skill  carries  it.'  Ekhkine  :  *IIc  is  a 
fool,  but  you  are  n<it  a  rogue.'  Johnson  :  'That's 
much  al)out  the  tnith,  sir.  It  must  be  considered 
that  a  man  who  only  docs  what  every  one  of  the 

*  Johnson's  SHVerily  ajpinij»t  Fif!<ling  dl«l  not  ariso 
fniin  any  vJciousnrsH  in  hi**  style,  liut  from  his  loose 
lifr,  nn<l  tin*  i»n'flipiry  or.'ilinost  all  his  ninhi  rharartcrs.  ' 
Wlio  would  vvntun-  to  ri-.-i<l  oni>  of  liis  novtis  alou'l  to 
inwlpst  women?  His  novels  are  ynaU  amU'.fnHints,  | 
.tnd  vi'iy  .'UiniHiii^  ihi'y  rrrtainly  ar<;.  ricI'liiiK's  con-  ' 
\Trnation  wa-*  c«»;irM%  and  so  tivi>turi'<l  w  lii  tin*  muk  . 
WiM'ils  of  tkfqnnUrt.  that  it  Would  now  W  thuuglit  only 

(it  fofH  ItlOtlltl.-    Ii(  IINKY. 

2  Mr.  H,inini'l  P.itvisou,  eminftnt  for  hi.-*  knowlL-rluc 

oriM)iik«i.       IJo^WKM.. 

*  Mr.  riliTson.  ill  u  p.iniitlilft.  iin.flii''';'!  soirr  »-vi- 
(Irnce  tftsliiiw  that  hit  Wi>ik  w;i.i  Htiit>-ii  1h  iorei5urui-< 
Stntimcntal  Juurnry  spiHraiM.  —  U>'^m  li.u 
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society  to  which  lie  belongs  would  do,  is  not  a 
dishonest  man.  In  the  republic  of  Sparta  it 
was  agreed  that  stealing  was  not  dishonourable 
if  not  iliscovercd.  I  do  not  commend  a  society 
where  there  is  an  agreement  that  what  would  not 
otherwise  be  fair  shall  be  fair ;  but  I  maintain, 
that  an  individual  of  any  society  who  practises 
what  is  allowed,  is  not  a  dishonest  man.*  Bos- 
WELL :  *So  then,  sir,  you  do  not  think  ill  of  a 
man  who  ¥rins  jierhaps  forty  thousand  pounds 
in  a  winter?*  JoHN&ON  :  *  Sir,  I  do  not  call  a 
gamester  a  dishonest  man ;  but  I  call  him  an 
unsocial  man,  an  unprofitable  man.  Gaming  is 
a  mode  of  transferring  property  without  pro- 
ducing any  intermediate  good.  Trade  gives 
employment  to  numbers,  and  so  produces  inter- 
mediate good.* 

yir,  Erskiue  told  us  that  when  be  was  in  the 
island  of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read  prayers,  but 
preached  two  sermons  to  the  regiment.  Uo 
seemed  to  object  to  the  passage  in  Scripture, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote,  in  one  night,  forty  thousand  Assyrians.* 
*  Sir,*  said  Jolinson,  '  you  should  recollect  that 
there  was  a  suitornatural  inter])Osition ;  they 
were  destroyed  by  iicstilencc.  You  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  about 
and  stabbc'il  each  of  them  with  a  dagger,  or 
knocked  thum  on  the  heatl,  man  by  man.' 

After  Mr.  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discussion  took 
pl:u:e,  whether  the  i^resent  Earl  of  Buchan,  when 
Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to  refuse  to  go  Secretary 
of  the  Embassy  to  Spain,  when  Sir  James  Gray, 
n  man  of  inferior  rank,  went  Ambassador.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  that  i)erhaps  in  i>oint  of  interest  he 
did  wnmg ;  but  in  point  of  dignity  he  did  well. 
Sir  Alexander  insisted  that  he  was  wrong,  and 
s.iid  tliat  Mr.  IMtt  intendc4l  it  as  an  a4lvantageous 
thing  for  him.  *  A\Tiy,  sir,'  said  Jolmson,  *Mr. 
I*itt  might  think  it  an  advantageous  thing  for 
him  to  make  him  a  vintner,  and  get  him  all  the 
Portugal  trade ;  but  he  would  have  demeaned 
himself  strangely  had  he  accepted  of  such  a 
situation.  Sir,  hail  he  gone  Secretary  while  his 
inferior  was  Ambassador,  he  would  have  been 
a  tr.iitor  to  his  r.iuk  and  family.* 

I  talked  of  the  little  att'ichmcnt  which  sub- 
sisted between  near  relations  in  London.     '  Sir,' 
said  Johnson,  *in  a  country  so  commercial  as 
ours,  where  every  man  can  do  for  himself,  there 
is  nut  so  much  occasion  for  that  attachment. 
Xo  man  is  thought  the  worse  of  hero  whose 
I  brother  was  hanged.     In  uncommercial  coun- 
'   tries  many  of  the  branches  of  a  family  must 
I   dei)end  on  the  stock  ;  so,  in  onler  to  make  the 
I   head  of  the  family  take  care  of  them,  they  are 
'  rt'presented  as  connected  with  his  reputation, 
tliat,  self  lovu  being  interested,  he  may  exert 
hintsclf  to  promote  their  interest.     You  have 
first  large  circles,  or  clans ;  as  commerce  in- 
creiucs,  the  connection  is  confined  to  families ; 

'  One  biiuilrfil  nitil  i-i;;htynve  tlimiHand.  8ec  Isa. 
ZxxviL  30  and  1  Kmgs  zix.  a6.— Maloxx. 


by  degrees,  that  too  goes  off,  ae  having  become 
unnecessary,  and  there  being  few  opportnnitiei 
of  intercourse.  One  brother  is  a  merchant  ia 
the  City,  and  another  is  an  officer  in  the  GwunJU ; 
how  little  intercourse  can  these  two  have ! ' 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal  lyitem. 
Sir  Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  all  men  hve  and  independent. 
Johnson  :  '  I  agree  with  Mr.  Boiwell  that  there 
must  be  a  high  satisfaction  in  being  a  feudal 
lord ;  but  we  are  to  consider  that  wo  ought  not 
to  wish  to  have  a  number  of  men  nnhappj  for 
the  satisfaction  of  one.'  I  maintained  that 
numbers,  namely  the  vassals  or  followers,  were 
not  unhappy ;  for  that  there  was  a  reciprocal 
satisfaction  between  the  lord  and  them :  he 
being  kind  in  his  authority  over  them;  thej 
being  respectful  and  faithful  to  him. 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  called  on  him  to  beg 
he  would  go  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Mitre 
tavern.  He  had  resolved  not  to  dine  at  all  this 
day,  I  know  not  for  what  reason ;  and  I  was  so 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  company,  that  Z 
was  content  to  submit  to  suffer  a  want  which 
was  at  first  somewhat  painful,  but  he  soon  made 
me  forget  it ;  and  a  man  is  always  pleased  with 
himself  when  ho  finds  his  intellectual  Snolina- 
tions  predominate. 

He  observed,  that  to  reason  phUoeophieaUjr 
on  the  nature  of  prayer  was  very  unprofitable. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said  he  knew  one  friend, 
who  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  sensible  man, 
who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost ;  old  Mr. 
Edward  Gave,  the  printer  at  St.  John*s  Gate. 
Ho  said  Mr.  Cave  did  not  like  to  talk  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  great  horror  whenever  it  was 
mentioned.  Bohwell  :  *  l*ray,  sir,  what  did  he 
say  was  the  apiiearanco  ? '  Johnson  :  *Why, 
sir,  something  of  a  shadowy  being.*  Z  men- 
tioned witches,  and  asked  him  what  thej  pro- 
l>erly  meant.  JouNSOir:  'Why,  sir,  they  pro* 
]>erly  mean  those  who  make  use  of  the  aid  of 
evil  si>irits.'  Boswell:  'There  is  no  donbt, 
sir,  a  general  report  and  iM-iiuf  of  their  having 
existed.*  JoHNSON  :  *\ou  have  not  only  the 
general  report  and  belief,  but  you  have  many 
voluntary  solemn  confessions.*  He  did  iio4 
affirm  anything  positively  ui>on  a  subject  which 
it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  laugh  at  as  a 
matter  of  absurd  credulity.  He  only  seemed 
willing,  as  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  how- 
ever strange  and  inexplicable,  to  show  that  ht 
understood  what  might  be  urged  forit.^ 

CHAPTER  XXV, 

1772-1773L 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  dined  witb  Johnson  ■* 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  found  Dr.  Gold« 
smith. 

1  Soc  this  curious  question  trusted  by  him  with 
nioKt  acute  altilitr,  /tntraai  ^fa  Tvur  to  th€  Udnridu^  M 
edit  p.  SS.— IJoswBLk 
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Armorial  bearingt  having  been  mentioned, 
Johnaon  aaid  they  were  as  ancient  as  the  siege 
of  Thebea,  which  he  prored  by  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.  ■ 

I  started  the  question  whether  duelling  was 
consistent  with  moral  duty.  The  brave  old 
Oeneml  fired  at  this,  and  said,  with  a  lofty  air, 
*  Undoubtedly  a  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his 
honoar.'  QoLDBXiTH  (turning  to  me):  *I  ask 
you  first*  sir,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
affronted  ? '  I  answered  I  should  think  it  neces- 
nry  to  fight  '  ^Vhy,  then,'  replied  Goldsmith, 
'that  solves  the  question.'  Johnson:  *  No,  sir, 
it  does  not  solve  the  question.  It  dues  not 
follow  thikt  what  a  man  would  do  is  therefore 
right.'  I  said,  I  wished  to  have  it  settled 
whether  duelling  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Christianity.  Johnson  immediately  entered  on 
the  subject,  and  treated  it  in  a  masterly  manner ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  recollect,  his 
thoughts  were  these :  *  Sir,  as  men  become  in 
a  high  dq;ree  refined,  various  causes  of  offence 
i,  which  are  considered  to  be  of  such  iniiK)rt- 
that  life  must  be  staked  to  atuno  for  them, 
though  in  reality  they  are  not  so.  A  body  that 
has  received  a  very  fine  polish  may  be  easily 
hurt  Before  men  arrive  at  this  artificial  refine- 
aent,  if  one  tells  his  neighbour  he  lies,  his 
■ejghbour  tells  him  he  lies;  if  one  gives  his 
neighbour  a  blow,  hiii  neiglibour  gives  him  a 
bhtw  ;  but  in  a  state  of  highly  polished  society, 
an  affront  is  held  to  be  a  serious  injury.  It 
Bust  therefore  bo  resented,  or  rather  a  duel 
must  be  fought  upon  it ;  at  men  have  agreeil  t^i 
banish  from  their  society  one  who  puts  up  witli 
an  affront  without  fighting  a  ducL  Now,  sir,  it 
is  never  nnUwful  to  fight  in  self-defence.  He, 
then,  who  fights  a  duel,  docs  not  fi^ht  from 
passion  against  liis  antagonist,  but  out  of  self- 
defence;  to  avert  the  stigma  of  the  world,  and 
to  prevent  hinuelf  from  being  driven  out  of 
nociety.  I  oonld  wish  there  was  not  that  supcr- 
Coity  of  refinement;  but  while  such  notions 
prevmi),  no  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  fi^ht  a 
^oeL' 

IjfX  ti  be  remembered  that  this  justification 
ii  ^ipEcaUe  only  to  the  person  who  rectiva 
an  affront.     All  mankind  must  condemn  the 


Tbe  General  told  us  that  when  ho  was  a  very 
young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen,  serving  under 
Prinee  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  was  sitting  in  a 
encDpany  at  table  with  a  Prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  Prinee  took  up  a  glass  of  wine,  aud  by  a 
6Ibp  made  some  of  it  fiy  in  Oglethor]>e'B  face. 
Mere  was  a  nice  dilemma.  To  have  challenged 
instantly  might  have  fixed  a  quarrelsome 


to  which  Johiuwin  alluflctl  Is  to  be 
tes  I  GotOectnre)  in  the  i'^ani^tMc.  L  1104. 

KnilHSr  I'xM  OIKEION  if  Mi#f  ri£«if. 


character  upon  the  young  soldier ;  to  have  taken 
no  notice  of  it  might  have  been  considered  as 
cowardice.  Oglethorpe,  therefore,  keeping  his 
eye  upon  the  Prince,  and  smiling  all  the  time, 
OS  if  he  took  what  his  Highness  had  done  in  jest, 
said,  *Mon  Prince—'  (I  forgot  the  French  words 
he  usetl ;  the  purport,  however,  was),  *  That's 
a  good  joke  ;  but  we  do  it  much  better  in  Eng- 
land ;  *  and  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the 
Prince's  faco.  An  old  General,  who  sat  by,  sold, 
*Il  a  bien  fait,  mon  Prince,  vous  Vavez  com- 
menc6 :  *  and  thus  all  ended  in  goo<l  humour. 

Dr.  Jolmson  said,  '  Pray,  General,  give  us  an 
account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade.*  Upon  which 
the  General,  pouring  a  little  wine  upon  the 
table,  described  everything  with  a  wet  finger : 
*  Here  we  were,  hero  were  the  Turks,*  etc.  etc. 
Johnson  listened  with  the  closest  attention. 

A  question  was  started  how  for  people  who 
disagree  in  a  capital  point  can  live  in  friendship 
together.  Johnson  said  they  might.  Gold- 
smith said  they  could  not,  as  they  had  not  the 
idem  vtUt  atque  idem  nolle — the  same  likings 
and  the  same  aversions.  JoiiNSON  :  *  "Why,  sir, 
you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you  dis- 
agree. For  instance,  I  can  live  very  well  with 
Burke ;  I  love  his  knowlerlgc,  his  genius,  lus 
diffusion,  and  ajQ9ucnce  of  ctjuvcrsation ;  but  I 
would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Kockinghani  party.* 
Goldsmith:  *But,  sir,  when  i)coi>le  live  to- 
gether who  have  somutliing  as  to  wliich  they 
disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun,  they 
will  be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  the  story 
of  Bluebeard  :  **  You  may  look  into  all  the 
chambers  but  one."  But  we  should  have  tho 
greatest  inclination  to  look  into  that  chamber^ 
to  talk  of  that  subject.*  John'Hon  (with  a 
loud  voice) :  *  Sir,  I  am  not  saying  that  you 
could  live  in  friendfiliip  witli  a  miui  from  whom 
you  differ  as  to  souic  point :  I  am  only  saying 
that  /  could  do  it.  You  i>ut  me  in  mind  of 
Sappho  in  Ovid/^ 

Goldsmith  told  us  that  he  wan  now  busy  in 
writing  a  Natursil  History  ;  «nd  that  he  fiiight 

*  Mr.  UonwrH's note lnn» In-inj; rather slmrt, na taken 
at  tliu  time  (with  »  view  ]i(Tliai>s  to  future  ru vision), 
Jolinson's  rvmark  is  oliscun*.  ami  rvquircs  to  be  a  little 
oiMnictl.  What  Im  K.-iid  i>n>1ulj]y  w.-h,  '  You  svi'm  to 
tliink  Utattwo  fri(-ii<Ls,  to  live  well  tup.<tlKT,  must  tw 
in  perfect  hamioiiy  with  o.ioli  other ;  tliut  each  should 
lie  to  the  other  wlmt  Sapiiho  iKuists  she  was  to  her 
lover,  and  unifonnly  ai^Tce  iu  every  jiarticular :  !mt 
this  is  by  no  means  neccssar}'/  etc  The  words  of 
Suppho  allwled  to  are :  '  omniqut  d  parte  pltuxbcan,' 
Ovid.  E[)ist.  Happ  ad  Phar>noni.  1.  61.— Malonk. 

I  should  rather  conjecture  that  the  ]iaMS{i;;u  which 
Jolmson  had  in  view  won  the  tnllowin;;,  1.  i'>  : 
'81,  nisi  quiL-  facii*  ]N)tcrit  tc  iIikhu  vidiri 
Nulla  futun  tua  est :  nulla  fiitiira  tua  est' 
His  reasoning  and  it.H  illuKtnitirm  I  take  to  ]m.>  this.    If 
you  are  determined  to  asHrK.'iute  with  no  one  whotte 
si>ntinicntMdo  not  univcr-villy  coim-iilc  with  your  own, 
yuu  Will,  by  such  a  resnlutiun,  cxclii'lc  ynut-M-lf  from 
all  Roriety  ;  fur  no  two  men  cau  bu  fnund  who,  on  all 
points,  invariably  think  alika    8o  bupiiho  iu  Ovid 
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have  full  leisure  for  it,  he  had  tnken  lodgings 
at  A  fanner's  house,  near  to  the  six  mile-stone, 
on  the  Kdgewarc  lioad,  and  hail  carried  down 
his  books  in  two  returned  post-chaises.  He  said 
he  believed  the  farmer's  family  thought  him  an 
o<ld  character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Spec- 
tator apitearcd  to  his  landlady  and  her  children : 
ho  was  *The  CJeutlcman.*  Mr.  Mickle,  the 
translator  of  The  Ltma^lj  an<l  I  went  to  visit 
him  at  this  place  a  few  days  afterwards.  He  was 
not  at  home  ;  but  having  a  curosity  to  see  his 
apartment,  we  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps 
of  descriptions  of  animals  scrawled  upon  the 
wall  with  a  black-lead  pencil. 

The  subject  of  ghosts  being  introduced,  John- 
son repeated  what  he  had  told  me  of  a  friend  of 
his,  an  honest  man,  ami  a  man  of  sense,  having 
assertecl  to  him  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition. 
Goldsmith  toM  us  he  was  assured  by  his  brother, 
the  Keverend  Mr.  Goldsndth,  that  he  also  had 
seen  one.  General  Oglethorpe  told  us  that 
Prendergast,  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's army,  had  mentioned  to  many  of  his 
friends  that  he  should  die  on  a  particular  day ; 
that  upon  that  day  a  battle  took  idace  with  the 
French  ;  that  after  it  was  over,  and  Prendergast 
was  still  alive,  his  brother  officers,  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  field,  jestingly  asked  him  where 
was  his  prophecy  now.  Trondergast  gravely 
answered,  *  I  shall  die,  notwithstanding  what 
you  see.*  Soon  afterwards  there  came  a  shot 
from  a  French  battery,  to  which  the  orders  for 
a  cessation  of  arms  had  not  reached,  and  he 
was  killed  ujion  the  spot.  Colonel  Cecil,  who 
took  i>osEcssion  of  his  effects,  found  in  his  pocket- 
book  the  fidlowing  solemn  entry : — 

[Here  the  date.]     *  Dreamt— or * 

Sir  John  Friend  meets  me  :  *  (here  the  Tery  day 
on  which  he  was  killed  was  mentioned.)  IVen- 
dergabt  had  been  conncctiMl  with  Sir  John 
Friend,  who  was  executed  for  high  treason. 
General  Oglethorpe  said  he  was  with  Colonel 
Cecil  when  Tope  came  and  impiired  into  the 
truth  of  this  story,  which  made  a  great  noise  at 
the  time,  and  was  then  oniinued  by  the  CoIoneL 

On  Siiturday,  April  11th,  he  appointed  me  to 

t«'IN  l*h.inn,  that  if  he  will  nnt  unite  himself  to  sny 
oin-  who  is  not  a  cojuplotc  rosfinhlancc  of  himself,  it 
will  U-  iiiiitosMldo  for  hint  to  fonii  any  union  st  ull. 

Tlio  liiii-H  whirl)  I  have  quntcd  are  thus  expanded  in 
Popr'i  Paraphr.ijsp,  which,  to  nay  the  truth.  I  jniHji<»(?t 
wa5  At  thin  n:«iiiiont  more  in  Johusou's  recoUectiuu 
than  the  (ihginal : 

*  If  to  nn  <hanns  fhou  wilt  thy  heart  resign 
Kui  Kitch  as  HH-rit.  such  as  equal  thine, 
By  none,  nl.is,  by  nr>nc,  thr>u  cuint  1*0  moved, 
riiaon  alone  by  I'huou  muiit  be  luved.' 
—J.  DoswELL,  Jun. 

*  III  It'  WH  a  Miink,  which  may  Itc  filled  up  thus: 
*v-t<  t  '■/  ^v  nn  nj'j^iritii-n  :'—{\v  writer  being  pr«»- 
b.ilily  urnvrtain  whcthiT  hi-  was  n'-liH'p  or  awnke,  when 
h>>  iiiiiiil  wax  iiii)>r»-ss*Hi  with  tlie  Holtiun  presentiment 
wifli  which  tb**  iact  ftfterwtmls  happened  so  wouder- 
fuily  to  corrupoud.— IkMWKLL. 


come  to  him  in  the  evening,  when  he  ahoold  be 
at  leisure  to  give  me  some  assistance  for  the 
defence  of  Hastie,  the  schoolmaster  of  Cani|>- 
belltown,  for  whom  I  was  to  axiiiear  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  I  came,  I  found  him 
unwilling  to  exert  himself.  I  pressed  him  to 
write  down  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  He 
said,  '  There's  no  occasion  for  my  writing.  1*11 
talk  to  you. '  He  was,  however,  at  last  prevailed 
on  to  dictate  to  mc,  while  I  wrote  as  followi : 

*  Tlie  charge  is,  that  he  has  used  immoderate 
and  cruel  correction.  Correction,  in  iteelf,  is 
not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can 
be  governed  only  by  fear.  To  impress  this  fear 
is  therefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
parent,  and  has  never  been  thought  inconsis- 
tent with  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  highest  exaltation 
when  he  is  loco  pareiUiM.  Yet  as  good  things 
become  evil  by  excess,  correction,  by  being  im- 
moderate, may  become  cruel.  But  when  is  cor- 
rection immoderate  ?  'When  it  is  more  frequent 
or  more  severe  than  is  required  ad  monendum 
H  clocendum,  for  reformation  and  instraction. 
No  severity  is  cruel  which  obstinacy  makes 
necessary  ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  be  to 
desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for  in- 
struction, and  too  much  hardened  for  reproof. 
Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  education,  mentions  a 
mother,  with  applause,  who  whij>ped  an  infant 
eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it ;  for  had 
she  stopi^ed  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction, 
lier  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been  mined. 
The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  art 
very  different :  as  different  must  be  the  degreci 
of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn  scholar 
must  be  corrected  till  he  is  subdued.  The  dis- 
cipline of  a  school  is  military.  There  must  to 
either  unbounded  licence  or  absolute  authority. 
The  master  who  punishes,  not  only  consults  the 
future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the  immediatt 
subject  of  correction,  but  ho  proimgates  obe- 
dience through  the  whole  school,  and  establishes 
regularity  by  exem]dary  justice.  The  rictorions 
obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would  make  his  futnrs 
endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruction  totally 
ineffectual.  Obstinacy,  therefore,  must  never 
be  victorious.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  there 
sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution, 
that  laughs  at  all  common  punishment,  and  bkb 
defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Cotreo- 
tion  must  be  proi)(>rtionato  to  occasions.  The 
flexible  will  be  reformed  by  gentle  discipline, 
and  the  refractory  must  be  subdued  by  hardier 
methods.  The  degrees  of  scholastic  as  of  militaiy 
punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  ascertain.  It 
must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation  ; 
till  stubbornness  becomes  flexible,  and  penrerse- 
ness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed, 
sot  some  bounds  to  scholastic  penalties.  Thn 
schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments; 
nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  motl* 
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Ution.     The  civil  law  haa  wisely  determined 
tbAt  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar^s  eye  shall 
be  considered  m  crirainaL     But  x>uni8hmcnts, 
however  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  enl, 
I   may  be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may 
I  be  necessary.    Such  have  been  the  punishments 
;  used  by  the  respondent.     No  scholar  has  gone 
,  frum  him  either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of 
I  his  Umbe  or  powers  injured  or  impaired.     They 
were  irregular,  and  he  punished   them  ;  they 
.  were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced  his  punishment. 
But  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the 
limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing 
beyond  present  pain ;  and  how  much  of  that 
WAS  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  deter- 
I  mine  as  those  who  have  determined  against 
!  him— the  parents  of  the  otfendcrs.     It  Ims  been 
\  said  that  he  ased  unprecedented  and  improper 
instmments  of  correction.     Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.     No 
instrument  of  correction  is  more  proi>er  than 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
present  pain  without  lasting  mischief.     AVbat- 
ever  were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief 
has  ensued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in 
bands  so  cautious,  they  were  proper.     It  has 
been  objected  that  the  rcsjMndent  admits  the 
•hai^e  of  cruelty  by  producing  no  evidence  to 
oonfute   it.      Let   it   be    considered,  that  his 
icbolan   are   either  dispersed   at  large  in  the 
world,  or  oontinuc  to  inhabit  the  jdace  in  which 
they  were  bred.    Those  who  are  dispersed  can- 
not be  found  ;  those  who  remain  are  the  sons  of 
bis  prosecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  supiKirt  a 
man  to  whom  their  fathers  arc  enemies.     If  it 
be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  fathers 
proTcs  the  justness  of  the  charge,  it  must  be 
eoasidvred  bow  often  exi)erience  shows  us,  that 
mcB  who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse 
00  another ;  with  how  little  kindness,  in  a  town 
of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is 
ffr^vdcd ;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the  inhabit 
ants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened 
to  and  followed.     In  a  place  like  Cam])l>C'lUown, 
it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  ]»rincipal  inhabitants 
to  make  a  party.    It  is  easy  for  tliat  party  to 
I   bfsat   tbeouelves   with   imaginary    grievances. 
I   It  is  easy  for  them  to  opjiress  a  man  i>oorer  than 
tkcmselves;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity 
of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.    The  argu- 
Bcnt  which  attempts  to  prove  the  im]>ropriety 
of  restoring  him  to  the  school,  by  alleging  that  lie 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  i)eople,  is  not  the 
subject  of  juridical  consideration ;  for  he  is  to 
suffer,  if  he  must  suffer,  not  for  their  judgment, 
bnt  for  his  own  actions.     It  may  be  convenient 
for  tbcm  to  have  another  master;  but  it  is  a 
•oBvsnlence  of  their  own  making.     It  would  be 
''   likewise   convenient  for  him  to  find   another 
seliool ;  but  this  convenience  he  canixit  obtain. 
TIm  question  is  not  what  is  now  convenient,  but 
;   vbat  is  generally  right.    If  the  people  of  Camp- 
-   belUswB  be  diitsessed  by  the  restoration  of  the 


'  respondent,  they  are  distressed  only  by  their 
own  fault;  by  turbulent  passions  and  unrea- 
sonable desires ;  by  tyranny,  which  law  has 
defeated  ;  and  by  malice,  which  virtue  has  sur- 
mounted.' 

*  This,  sir,*  said  he,  *  you  are  to  turn  in  your 
mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  you  can  in 
your  speech.* 

Of  our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  *  Sir,  he  is 
so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed,  that  he  often 
talks  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he  is  in 
the  company.*  BoswELL  :  *  Yes,  he  stands  for- 
ward.* JoHltSON  :  '  True,  sir ;  but  if  a  man  is 
to  stand  forwanl,  he  should  wish  to  do  it  not  in 
an  awkward  pasture,  not  in  rags,  not  so  as  that 
he  shall  only  be  exposed  to  ridicule. '    Boswe  ll  : 

*  For  my  part,  I  like  very  well  to  hear  honest 
Goldsmith  talk  away  carelessly.*     JoHNriON  : 

*  Why,  yes,  sir ;  but  he  should  not  like  to  hear 
himself.' 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  the  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  the  schoolmaster's  cause  was  re- 
versed in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a  very 
eloquent  speech  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  showed 
himself  an  adept  in  school  discipline,  but  I 
thought  was  too  rigorous  towards  my  client. 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  supped  with 
Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern 
in  the  Strand,  in  company  with  BIr.  I^angton 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Ix)rd  Binning.  I  re- 
jieated  a  sentence  of  Ix)rd  MansfiehrK  speech,  of 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Longlands,  the  solicitor 
on  the  other  side,  who  obligingly  allowed  me  to 
compare  his  note  with  my  own,  I  have  a  full 
copy :  *  My  lords,  severity  is  not  the  way  to 
govern  either  boys  or  men.'  *  Nay,*  said  John- 
son, *  it  is  the  way  to  ffoi'em  them.  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  way  to  intHd  them.' 

I  talked  of  the  recent  expidsion  of  six 
students  from  the  University  of  Oxf<»nl,  who 
were  Methodists,  and  would  not  desist  from 
publicly  praying  and  exhorting.  Juhnson  : 
*Sir,  that  expulsion  was  extremely  just  and 
proper.  What  have  they  to  do  at  an  Univer- 
sity, who  are  not  willing  to  be  taught,  but  will 
presume  to  teach?  Whore  is  religion  to  be 
learnt,  but  at  an  University?  Sir,  they  were 
examined,  and  found  to  be  mighty  ignorant 
fellows.'  ]^)SWELL:  *  But  was  it  not  hard,  sir, 
to  ex]^l  them,  for  I  am  t«>ld  they  were  gnod 
beings?'  J<)iiNs<nr :  *I  believe  they  might  be 
go(><l  beings,  but  they  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Oxford.  A  cow  h  a  very  good 
animal  in  the  fiidii,  but  we  turn  hor  out  of  a 
garden.'  Lord  Klihank  used  to  re2>cat  this  as 
an  illustration  uncominoidy  ha])i)y. 

Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  inlk  and 
exerciKC  his  wit,  though  I  should  my.Nelf  be  the 
ol)ject  of  it,  I  resolutely  ventured  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  convivial  indul;;enco  in  wine, 
though  he  was  not  to-night  in  tiie  most  genial 
humour.  After  urging  the  common  phiu.sible 
tox>ics,  I  at  last  had  recourse  to  tho  maxim,  in 
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W^^  ivK^u.*  a  BMii  who  U  well  w&rmed  with 
wine  will  wptt!k  tnith.  Johnson  :  '  Why,  air, 
that  iMT  be  an  aignment  for  drinking,  if  you 
«sp|K»*e  men  in  general  to  be  Uon.  But,  sir, 
I  w^«uM  not  ke«p  company  with  a  fellow  who 
liM  a*  long  as  he  ia  sober,  and  whom  you  must 
make  drunk  beforo  you  can  get  a  word  of  truth 
out  of  him.' ' 

Mr.  Langton  told  us  he  was  about  to  estab- 
fish  a  school  upon  his  estate,  but  it  had  been 
suggestoil  to  him  that  it  might  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  people  less  industrious.  Johnson  : 
'Xo.  sir.  '\\Tiile  learning  to  read  and  vrrite 
is  a  distinction,  the  few  who  have  that  distinc- 
tion may  be  the  less  inclined  to  work  ;  but  when 
everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer 
a  distinction.  A  man  who  has  a  laced  waist - 
exit  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work  ;  but  if  everybody 
had  laced  wai«tcoats,  we  nliould  have  ik.'Oi>1o 
working  in  laced  waistcoats.  Tlicro  are  no 
people  whatever  more  iniluBtriouB,  none  who 
woik  more,  than  our  manufacturers  ;  yet  they 
have  all  learned  to  rcail  and  write.  Sir,  you 
must  not  neglect  doing  a  thing  immciliately 
good,  from  fear  of  remote  evil — from  fear  of  its 
being  abused.  A  man  wlio  has  candles  may  sit 
up  too  late,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he  liad 
not  candles  ;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art 
of  making  candles,  by  wliich  light  is  continued 
to  us  beyond  thu  timu  that  tliu  sun  gives  us  light, 
it  a  valuable  art,  and  oiii^lit  to  be  preserved.* 
Boawell:  *But.  sir,  wo;ild  it  not  be  better  to 
follow  nature,  and  go  to  bed  and  ri»c  just  as 
nature  givos  uh  light  or  witliholdii  it  ?*  JOHN- 
SON :  *  No,  8ir ;  for  then  we  should  have  no 
kind  of  c'luality  in  the  partition  of  our  time 
between  slecjiing  and  wiiking.  It  would  be 
very  ditforcnt  in  ditr<Tent  seasons  and  in  diffe- 
rent placos.  lit  Konu!  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  how  little  light  is  there  iu  the  depth 
of  winter  I ' 

AVi;  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hazarded  an 
opinion,  that  wicli  all  his  merit  for  penetration, 
shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terseness  of  ex- 
pression, he  wan  t«>o  compact,  too  much  broken 
into  hints,  :ih  it  wuro,  and  therefore  too  difficult 
to  Ik*  und«.-r!it(K»d.  To  my  great  satisfaction.  Dr. 
Johnson  sanctioned  this  opinion.  *  Tacitus, 
8ir,  sennit  to  mv  rathor  to  have  made  notes  for 
an  hi^^toricul  work,  than  to  have  written  a  his- 
tory.'- 

*  Mrs.  Piiiizi,  in  h<T  Arunlntfn,  p  261,  has  given  an 
frmni-o'is  nccoiuit  of  Uii^  inoiiii  nt,  as  of  many  otlivra. 
Sin*  I'fi't' m.lH  to  relate  it  fntni  rcTolliM-tion,  as  if  she 
Im  r.v  II  \iv\  Ni-n  piiM-tit ;  Mlii.n  thi-  tact  i»,  that  it  was 
ri.i:i:ii'M!:f.it«-'l  to  In  r  1  y  nn'.  Slu'  ha^  reprvdented  it 
us  a  ]••  i-^'aLility,  aii<l  tltu  tnic  i>oiut  h;uf  tf^tcajNid  her. — 

Lo'^WKI.I^. 

*  It  is  n*marka1ile  that  D»nl  MonttotMA.  whom,  on 
nriiiiiiii  nf  his  rt'>i'iiiMiii.;  Mr.  .Toliu^on  111  some  pu- 
tlc:ii:ir4.  Kontf  i;i||i  1  ail  K!^  vr  >■  lition  of  him,  has, 
liy  <-':in;ilinif,  m.i'lt'  thi-  viiysaiiiv  n.iiiark.  Oriyin 
mill  rn*jrtcs  0/  Lunjuu-je,  vuL  iiL  2d  edit  p.  SIV.— 

ISOSWKU. 


At  this  time  it  appears,  from  his  PrayerB  and 
MeditationSj  that  he  had  been  more  than  com- 
monly diligent  in  religious  duties,  particularly 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  Passion 
Week,  that  solemn  season  which  the  Chrutian 
world  has  ajipropriated  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and  during 
which,  whatever  embers  of  religion  are  in  our 
breasts,  will  be  kindleil  into  pious  warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  seeing  his  large  folio  Greek 
Testament  before  him,  beheld  him  with  a  re- 
verential awe,  and  would  not  intrude  upon  his 
time.  While  he  was  thus  employed  to  such 
good  puriK>sc,  and  while  his  friends  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  him  constantly  found  a  vigorous 
intellect  and  a  lively  imagination,  it  is  melan- 
choly to  read  in  his  private  register,  *  My  mind 
is  unsettled,  and  my  memory  confused.  I  have 
of  late  turned  my  thoughts  with  a  very  useless 
earnestness  upon  past  incidents.  I  have  yet 
got  no  command  over  my  thoughts ;  an  un- 
pleasing  incident  is  almost  certain  to  hinder  my 
rest.*'  What  philosophic  heroism  was  it  in 
him  to  appear  with  such  manly  fortitude  to  the 
world,  while  he  was  inwanlly  so  dihtressed  ! 
We  may  surely  believe  that  the  mysterious 
principle  of  being  *  made  perfect  through  sa£fcr- 
ing '  was  to  \)C  strongly  exemplified  in  him. 

On  Sunday,  April  li),  being  Easter-cfciy,  €tene» 
ral  Paoli  and  I  paid  him  a  visit  before  dinner. 
Wo  talked  of  the  notion  that  blind  persons  can 
distinguish  colours  by  the  touch.  Johnsim  said 
that  Professor  Sanderson  mentions  his  having 
attempteil  to  do  it,  but  that  he  found  he  was 
aiming  at  an  impotwibility  ;  that,  to  be  auie,  a 
difference  in  the  surface  makes  the  differcnee  of 
colours  ;  but  that  difference  is  so  fine,  that  it  is 
nut  sensible  to  the  touch.  The  General  men- 
tioned jugglers  and  fraudulent  gamesters,  wlie 
could  know  cards  by  the  touch.  Dr.  Johnson 
said, '  Tlie  cards  used  by  such  persons  must  be 
less  iK>lished  than  ours  commonly  are.* 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  General  said  there 
was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  but  only  in  an 
harmonious  comiH>sition  of  sounds.  I  presumed 
to  differ  from  this  opinion,  and  mentioned  tb* 
soft  and  sweet  sound  of  a  fine  woman's  toiosl 
Johnson  :  'No,  sir,  if  a  serpent  or  a  toad 
uttered  it,  you  would  think  it  ugly.'  BoswCLL  t 
*  So  you  would  think,  sir,  were  a  beautiful  tunt 
to  bo  uttereil  by  one  of  those  animals.*  John- 
son :  *  No,  sir,  it  wouhi  be  admired.  We  havt 
seen  fine  fiddlers  whom  we  liked  as  little  aa 
toads  *  (laughing). 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  taste  in  the  artat 
he  said  that  difference  of  taste  was,  in  tnith« 
difference  of  skilL  Bokwell:  *But,  air,  is 
there  not  a  quality  called  taste,  which  consista 
merely  in  percept  ion  or  in  liking  ?  For  instance, 
we  find  i>eo]de  differ  much  as  to  what  is  the 
best  style  of  English  composition.     Some  think 

>  /Vrvyrn  and  ifnlttcUioiw,  p.  IIL— Boaw 
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Swift*t  the  best ;  others  prefer  a  fuller  and 
gnader  way  of  writing.'  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  you 
moit  first  define  what  you  mean  by  style,  before 
you  can  judge  who  has  a  good  taste  in  stylo,  and 
who  has  a  bad.  The  two  classes  of  persons 
whom  you  have  mentioned  don't  differ  as  to 
gocid  and  bad.  They  both  agree  that  8wift  has 
a  good  neat  style ;  but  one  loves  a  neat  style, 
another  loves  a  style  of  more  splendour.  In 
like  manner,  one  loves  a  plain  coat,  another 
loves  a  laced  coat ;  but  neither  will  deny  that 
each  ia  good  in  its  kind.' 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  spring,  I 
waa  with  him  at  several  other  times,  both  by 
himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with  him  one 
day  at  the  Crovm  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the 
Strand,  with  Lord  Elibank,  Mr.  Langton,  and 
Dr.  Vansittart  of  Oxford.  Without  specifying 
each  particular  day,  I  have  preserved  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  things  : — 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  preface  to 
Shakspeare  against  Garrick,  to  whom  we  cannot 
bat  apply  the  following  {mssage :  '  I  collated 
soch  copies  as  I  could  procure,  and  wished  for 
more,  but  have  not  found  the  collectors  of  these 
nrities  very  communicative.'  I  told  him  that 
Garrick  had  complained  to  mo  of  it,  and  had 
▼indicated  himself  by  assuring  me  that  John- 
eon  was  made  welcome  to  the  full  use  of  his 
collection,  and  that  he  left  the  key  of  it  with  a 
servant,  with  orders  to  have  a  fire  and  every 
convenience  for  him.  I  found  Johnson's  notion 
was,  that  Garrick  wanted  to  be  courted  for  them, 
•D«l  that,  on  the  contrary,  Garrick  should  have 
eowted  him,  and  sent  him  the  plays  of  his  own 
nceord.  But,  indeed,  considering  the  slovenly 
and  careless  manner  in  which  books  were  treated 
by  Johnson,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  scarce 
Mid  Taluable  editions  should  have  been  lent  to 

A  gentleman  having,  to  some  of  the  usual 
•rgnmcnta  for  drinking,  added  this:  'You 
know,  lir,  drinking  drives  away  care,  and  makes 
«■  forget  whatever  is  disagreeable.  Would  not 
JOQ  allow  a  man  to  drink  for  that  reason?' 
JOHVBOK :  'Yes,  sir,  if  he  sat  next  yon,^ 

I  expressed  a  liking  for  Mr.  Francis  Osborne's 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  that 
He  answered,  *A  conceited  fellow. 
Were  a  man  to  write  so  now,  the  boys  would 
throw  stones  at  him.  He,  however,  did  not 
niter  my  opinion  of  a  favourite  author,  to  whom 
I  was  first  directed  by  his  being  quoted  in  the 
SptfXaUiT^  and  in  whom  I  have  found  much 
shrewd  and  lively  sense,  expressed  indeed  in  a 
style  somewhat  quaint,  which,  however,  I  do 
Bol  dislike.  His  book  has  an  air  of  originality. 
We  figure  to  onrselves  an  ancient  gentleman 
talking  to  US.' 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavoure<l  to  main- 
tain that  a  eonntry  gentleman  might  contrive  to 
fMs  bis  Ufe  Tery  agreeably,  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  you 
give  me  an  inf*^**^  of  any  man  who  is 


permitted  to  lay  out  his  own  time,  contriving 
not  to  have  tedious  hours.'  This  observation, 
however,  is  equally  applicable  to  gentlemen 
who  live  in  cities,  and  are  of  no  profession. 

He  said,  'There  is  no  permament  national 
character ;  it  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
Alexander  the  Great  swept  India;  now  the 
Turks  sweep  Greece.* 

A  learned  gentleman,  who,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  wished  to  inform  us  of  this  simple 
fact,  that  the  counsel  upon  the  circuit  of  Shrews- 
bury were  much  bitten  by  fleas,  took,  1 8upi>08e, 
seven  or  eight  minuted  in  relating  it  circum- 
stantially. Ho,  in  a  plenitude  of  phrase,  told 
us  that  large  bales  of  woollen  cloth  were  lodged 
in  the  town-h.all ;  that  by  reason  of  this,  fleas 
nestled  there  in  i)rodigious  numbers ;  that  the 
lodgings  of  the  counsel  were  near  the  town-hall ; 
and  that  those  little  animals  moved  from  place 
to  place  with  wonderful  agility.  Johnson  sat 
in  great  impatience  till  the  gentleman  had 
finished  his  tedious  narrative,  and  then  burst 
out  (playfully,  however),  '  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  that 
you  have  not  seen  a  lion ;  for  a  flea  has  taken 
you  such  a  time,  that  a  lion  must  have  served 
you  a  twelvemonth.'  * 

He  would  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive  any 
credit  from  Lord  I^Iansfleld,  for  he  was  edu- 
cated in  England.  'Much,'  said  he,  'may  bo 
made  of  a  Scotchman  if  he  be  caught  young.' 

Talking  of  a  modem  historian  and  a  mo<lem 
moralist,  he  said,  '  There  is  more  thought  in  the 
moralist  than  in  the  historian.  There  is  but  a 
shallow  stream  of  thouglit  in  history.'  1*03- 
WELL :  'But  surely,  sir,  an  historian  has  reflec- 
tion.' Johnson:  *^V^ly,  yes,  sir;  and  so  has  a 
cat  when  she  catches  a  mouse  for  her  kitten. 
But   she   cannot    write   like    .    .    . ;  neither 


can 


>3 


Ho  said,  *  I  am  very  unwilling  to  read  the 
manuscripts  of  authors,  and  give  them  my  opi- 
nion. If  the  authors  who  apply  to  me  have 
money,  I  bid  them  boldly  print  without  a  name  ; 
if  they  have  written  in  order  to  get  money,  I 
tell  them  to  go  to  the  booksellers  and  make  the 
best  bargain  they  can.'  BoswELL:  'But,  sir, 
if  a  bookseller  should  bring  you  a  manuscript  to 
look  at  ?  *  Johnson  :  '  "NVhy,  sir ;  I  would  desire 
the  bookseller  to  take  it  away.' 

I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  resided 
long  in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling  to  return  to 
Britain.  Joh.vhon:  '  Sir,  he  is  attached  to  some 
woman.*  Boswell  :  '  I  rather  believe,  sir,  it  is 
the  fine  climate  which  keeps  him  there.'  John- 
son :  '  Nay,  sir,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  What  is 
climate  to  happiness  ?  Place  me  in  the  heart  of 
Asia,  should  I  not  be  exile*!  ?  What  proportion 
does  climate  bear  to  the  complex    system  of 

i  Mrs.  Piozzi,  to  wli«in  I  toM  this  aneodot**,  lias 
related  it  as  If  th«  gentli'inan  hwl  given  *the  notuial 
hi^Uny  oftke  mniine.'    Anfctiiitct,  p.  1{»1.— B(^'*wi:m.. 

*  Beattie  and  Hubertson  are  supposed  to  Ut  rtfeired 
to  hare. 
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human  life  ?  You  may  (ulvUe  me  to  go  to  live 
at  liologiia  to  cat  suubugt's.  The  8Ausnges  there 
are  the  host  in  the  world ;  they  lose  much  by 
being  carriod.* 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  Mr.  Dempster  and  I  had 
agreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at  tlic  lUitish  Coffee- 
house. Johnson,  on  whom  I  lia])pencd  to  coll 
in  the  morning,  said  he  would  join  us,  which  he 
<iid,  and  we  Hi>ent  a  very  agreeable  day,  though 
I  recollect  but  little  of  what  passed. 

He  said,  *  Walpr de  was  a  minister  given  by  the 
King  to  the  peojde ;  14tt  was  a  minister  given 
by  the  people  to  the  King-  as  an  adjunct.' 

*  Tlie  misfortune  of  Goldsmith  in  conversa- 
tion is  tlus :  he  goes  on  without  knowing  how 
he  is  to  get  off.  His  gciuuH  is  great,  but  his 
knowledge  is  small.  As  thoy  say  of  a  generous 
man,  it  is  a  pity  ho  is  not  rioh,  we  may  say  of 
Gohlsniith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  Ho 
would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to  him&clf.' 

l>efore  leaving  Lotxhrn  this  year,  I  consulted 
him  \x\y<m  a  question  purely  of  Scotch  law.  It 
was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long  period 
to  be  an  establislied  iirinciple  in  that  law,  that 
wliocver  intermeddled  with  the  effects  of  a  per- 
son deceased,  witliout  the  interi)osition  of  legal 
authority  to  guard  against  embezzlement,  should 
be  subjected  to  ]>uy  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased, 
as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was  technically 
called  viciuut  infro/utusum.  The  Court  of  Ses- 
sion had  gradually  relaxed  the  strictness  of  tliis 
l)rinciple,  where  the  'interference  proved  had 
been  inconRiu>rable.  In  a  case  *  which  came 
before  that  Court  the  preceding  winter,  I  had 
laboured  to  persuade  the  judge  to  return  to  the 
ancient  law.  It  was  my  own  sincere  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  I  had  ex- 
hausted all  my  powers  of  reasoning  in  vain. 
Johnson  thought  as  I  did  ;  and  in  order  to 
assist  me  in  my  apjdication  to  the  Court  for  a 
revision  and  alteration  of  the  judgment,  he  dic- 
tated to  me  the  following  argument : — 

'This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  bai  iti 
force  only  from  the  long  pi-actice  of  the  Court, 
and  may  therefore  be  susi)ended  or  modified  as 
the  Court  shall  think  proi>er. 

*  Concerning  the  iM)wcr  of  the  Court  to  make 
or  to  sus])enfl  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
quire.  It  is  siifllcient  for  our  puri^ose  that  every 
just  law  is  dictated  by  reason,  and  that  the 
Itractice  of  every  legal  court  is  regulated  by 
equity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  bo  inva- 
riable and  C4)nRtant ;  and  of  c<iuity,  to  give  to 
one  man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  given  to  an- 
other. The  advaiit:ige  which  humanity  derives 
from  law  is  this  :  that  the  law  gives  every  man 
a  rule  of  action,  and  {trescribes  a  mode  of  con- 
duct which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and 
protect i«in  of  sociity.  Tliat  the  law  may  be  a 
rule  of  acti«>n,  it  is  ne(U'»>i«iiry  that  it  be  known  ; 
it  is  uecf.-sary  that  it  be  iH-'iinuncUt  and  stable. 

Wil.ivu  a^uin!<t  ismith  nnd  Armour.-  Bo^welu 


The  law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right ;  but  if  the 
measure  be  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing 
measured  never  can  be  settled. 

'  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  diecretum, 
is  to  leave  the  community  withont  law.  It  is 
to  withdraw  the  direction  of  that  public  wis- 
dom by  which  the  deficiencies  of  private  under- 
standing are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the 
rash  and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then 
to  depend  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on 
the  sentence  of  the  judge.  He  that  is  thus 
governed  lives  not  by  L&w,  but  by  (pinion :  not 
by  a  certain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  in- 
tention before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertain  and 
variable  opinion,  which  he  can  never  know  but 
after  he  has  committed  the  act  on  which  that 
opinion  shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if 
a  law  it  be)  wluch  ho  can  never  know  before  he 
has  offended  it.  To  this  case  may  be  Justly  ap- 
plied that  imi)ortant  principle,  misera  est  srr- 
titut  ubi  jut  est  aut  incoffniUim  aut  voffum.  If 
intromission  be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a 
certain  point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and 
consequently  different  in  different  minda,  the 
right  of  intromission,  and  the  right  of  the 
creditor  arising  from  it,  are  all  Jura  roffa,  and 
by  consequence  are  jura  incognita;  and  the 
result  can  be  no  other  than  a  mitera  terriiuM, 
an  uncertainty  concerning  the  event  of  actiont 
a  servile  dependence  on  private  opinion. 

'  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausiUIitj, 
that  there  may  be  intromission  without  fraud  ; 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify 
an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  the 
law.  The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as 
vengeance.  Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used 
but  to  strengthen  protection.  That  eocietj 
only  is  well  governed  where  life  is  fre#d  from 
danger  and  from  suspicion ;  where  poeiesrion 
is  so  sheltered  by  salutary  prolubitiona,  that 
violation  is  prevented  more  frequently  than 
puni&hed.  Such  a  prohibition  was  thi%  while 
it  operated  with  its  original  force.  The  endi- 
tor  of  the  deceased  was  not  only  withont  loa, 
but  without  fear.  He  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy 
for  an  injury  suffered,  for  injury  was  warded  off. 

'As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  admini- 
stered, it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it 
is  imagined  to  have  the  power  of  healing.  To 
punish  fraud  when  it  is  detected  is  the  proper 
art  of  vindictive  justice  ;  but  to  prerent  franda, 
and  make  punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great 
employment  of  legislative  wisdom.  To  pennit 
intromission  and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make 
law  no  better  than  a  pitfalL  To  tread  upoB 
the  brink  is  safe ;  but  to  come  a  step  furtb* 
is  destruction.  But  surely  it  is  bettor  to  ctt* 
close  the  gulf  and  hinder  all  aoecn,  than,  bj 
encouraging  us  to  advance  a  little,  to  cntiee 
us  afterwards  a  little  further,  and  let  us  per- 
ceive our  folly  only  by  our  destruction. 

*  As  law  sup]>lies  the  weak  with  adventitioiaa 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignocaat 
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with  extrinsic  understanding.  Law  teaches  us 
to  know  when  we  commit  injury,  and  when  wo 
raffer  it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actions, 
hf  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  for- 
bear them.  Qui  tibi  bene  temperat  in  licitia 
(says  one  of  the  Fathers),  nunquam  cadet  in 
itlicikL  He  who  never  intromits  at  all,  will 
never  intromit  with  fraudulent  intentions. 

"Ilie  reUxation  of  the  law  against  vicious 
intromission  has  been  very  favourably  repre- 
sented by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence,* 
whoee  words  h&ve  been  exhibited  with  un- 
necetsary  pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered 
as  irresistibly  decisive.  The  great  moment  of 
hia  authority  makes  it  necessary  to  examine 
his  poiution.  "Some  ages  ago,"  says  he,  *' be- 
fore the  ferocity  of  the  inliabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  island  was  subdued,  the  utmost  severity 
of  the  civil  law  was  necessary  to  restrain  indi- 
Tidoals  from  plundering  each  other.  Thus  the 
man  who  intermeddled  irregularly  with  the 
moveables  of  a  person  deceased,  was  subjected 
to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  without  limita- 
tion. This  makes  a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
lan«l,  known  by  the  name  of  viciout  intromis- 
9um  ;  and  so  rigidly  was  this  regulation  applied 
in  our  courts  of  law,  that  the  most  trifling  move- 
able abstracted  mold  fitU  subjected  the  intcr- 
medfUer  to  the  foregoing  consequences,  which 
prufed  in  many  instances  a  most  rigorous 
punishment.  But  this  severity  was  necessary 
in  order  to  subdue  the  undisciplined  nature  of 
our  people.  It  is  extremely  remarkable  that, 
in  proportion  to  our  improvement  in  manners, 
tliis  r^ulati<m  has  been  gradually  softened  and 
npfified  by  our  sovereign  Court  with  a  sfKiring 


'  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  oKsorving 
tliAt  this  learned  and  judicious  writer  lias  not 
acenratcly  distinguinhed    the  deficiencies  and 
dcmanils  of  the  different  conditions  of  human 
life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  savagcness  and 
independenoe,  in  which  all  laws  arc  vain,  passes 
or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a 
state  of  reciprocal  benignity,   in  wliich  laws 
!   ah*!!  be  no  longer  necessary.     Men  arc  first 
wild  and  unsocial,  living  each  man  to  himself, 
tsJdnir  from  the  weak  and  losing  to  the  stroiif;. 
I    In  their  first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of  tit  is 
I   original   savageness   is   retaineiL    Of   general 
'   fasppiness,  the  product  of  general  confiJenco, 
■   tbere   is   yet   no  thought.     Men  continue  to 
prrosecnte  their  own  advantages  by  the  nearest 
I   vmy ;  and  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law 
ia  aeeeasary  to  restrain  individuals  from  plun- 
dering each  other.    The  restraints  then  neces- 
■aiy  are  restraints  from  plunder,  from  acts  of 
pablie  violence,  and    undisguised   oiiprcssion. 
Tbe  ferucity  of  our  ancestors,  as  of  all  otlier 
pniduced  not  fraud,  but  rapine.     They 
not  yet  learned  to  cheat,  and  attempted 
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only  to  rob.  As  manners  grow  more  polished, 
with  the  knowledge  of  good,  men  attain  like- 
wise dexterity  in  eviL  Oi>en  rapine  becomes 
less  frequent,  and  violence  gives  way  to  cun- 
ning. Those  wlio  before  invaded  pastures  and 
stormed  houses,  now  begin  to  enrich  themselves 
by  unequal  contracts  and  fraudulent  intromis- 
sions. It  is  not  against  the  violence  of  ferocity, 
but  the  circumventions  of  deceit,  that  this  law 
was  framed ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  increase  of 
commerce,  and  the  incessant  struggle  for  riches 
which  commerce  excites,  give  us  no  prospect  of 
an  end  speedily  to  be  expected  of  artifice  and 
fraud.  It  thercfure  seems  to  be  no  very  con- 
clusive reasoning  which  connects  those  two 
propositions :  "  The  nation  is  become  less  fero- 
cious, and  therefore  the  laws  against  fraud  and 
covin  shall  be  relaxed." 

MMiatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not 
that  the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce ;  and  I 
am  afraid  it  cannot  be  aflirmed  that  it  is  grown 
less  fraudulent. 

*  Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  rigo- 
rously and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not  im- 
proi>er  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions  and 
qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety  of 
a  penal  law. 

*To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
to  its  end  ;  thut  if  it  be  observed,  it  shall  pre- 
vent the  evil  ng:unst  which  it  is  directed.  It 
is,  secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law 
be  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  se- 
curity of  a  i>enal  sanction.  The  other  condi- 
tions of  a  penal  law,  which,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are  that 
to  the  moral  riolution  of  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  obser\'ance 
there  is  great  facility.  ' 

'All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to 
justify  the  law  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Its  end  is  the  security  of  property,  and  property 
very  often  of  great  value.  The  method  by  which 
it  effects  the  security  is  efficacious,  because  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour  no  gradations  of 
injury,  but  keeps  guilt  and  innocence  ai>art  by 
a  distinct  and  definite  limitation.  He  that  in- 
tromits is  criminal ;  he  that  intromits  not  is 
innocent.  Of  the  two  secondary  consiilerations, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our  favour. 
Tlie  tom])tation  to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong— so  strong  and  so  frequent  as  to  require 
the  utmost  activity  of  justice  and  vigilance  of 
caution  to  withstand  its  prevalence ;  and  the 
method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  to 
legal  intromission  is  so  ojk'u  and  so  fsicile,  that 
to  noglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intention  : 
for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  reasons 
which  he  will  not  confcHs)  that  which  he  can  do 
so  ciisily,  and  that  which  lie  knows  to  be  required 
by  the  law  ?    If  temptation  were  rare,  a  penal 
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:. «  .  ,.•>  ■  K'  .5^vKMsl  unneciMimry.  If  the  duty 
.^  rJ*.  ^-r  iV  Uw  wore  of  lUfficult  perfoF- 
V  ;  ^,  !«;:«o.w.  though  it  could  not  be  juitified, 
r vi.  N-  ?» '•^-  *^*  ***  ****^  proient  case  neither 
.  *;*  »vc  A.vT.mMion  openae  against  it  A 
,^  s.  •  wvv*iirr  Uw  u  bn»ken,  not  only 
^;,K^^  »  w^^ahle  motiTC,  but  with  aU  the 
i„..«.,nmi*»  *-  ohedimco  that  can  be  derived 

rf,  vf,w  ix*tuni  to  my  onginal  position, 
,» J-  %  Uw.  to  have  its  effects,  must  be  per- 
,  ooi !  «i  stable.  It  may  be  said,  in  the 
1  .  -  V"  '■<'  *^'  schwls,  Lex  non  rccipit  nufju$ 
.  "  ..  ,o  mv  n-.ay  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have 
^,  K.t  wp  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We 
« ,1V  ,-i\fT  have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  pcr- 
„  ;  t,^.-:  to  wt  by  discretion  and  by  cliance, 
^-k  ^  .V:v«s  fn»m  the  law  must  be  uniformly 
.X,  T  vbM.  or  no  man  can  bo  certain  when  he 

xv  ■■  K-  *«fe,  ,  .        .      . 

•^.fcj  fi\*m  the  rigour  of  the  original  institu- 

*-i,-.T  t.M»  Court  has  sometimes  dci)arted,  cannot 

v^  ■  ftW*L     Ilut  as  it  is  evident  that  such  dcvLi- 

■ ,  v-^  a*  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life 

T-x^-o,  I  ho|>e  that  of  departing  from  it  there 

•^  r.^w  bo  an  end  ;  that  the  wisdom  of  our 

,^^,|,„  will  be  treated  with  due  reverence; 

Ir^.i  that  c^msistent  and  steady  deciiions  will 

.■;-Tr.:*h  the  people  with  a  rule  of  action,  and 

■i  .^ro  fraud  and  fraudulent  intromissions  no 

!,.i.;w  h.'iw  of  impunity  or  escape.* 

"with  such  comprehension  of  mind  and  such 

■VftTnoss  of  i»enetration  di<l  he  thus  treat  a  sub- 

^vt  altogether  now  to  him.  without  any  other 

vwj^ration  than  my  having  stated  to  him  the 

inn'nnents  whioli  ha<l  Injen  ujied  on  each  side  of 

the  question.    His  intellectual  i>owerH  apiieare<l 

«ith  iwculiar  lustre,  when  tried  against  those  of 

A  writer  of  such  fame  as  Lord  Kames,  and  that, 

lrt»,  in  his  lonlship's  own  department 

This  maKterly  argument,  after  being  prefaced 
And  c«»ncluded  with  8<ime  sentences  of  my  own, 
and  garnished  with  the  usual  formularies,  was 
Actually  printed  and  laid  before  the  Lords  of 
Session,  but  without  success.  My  respected 
friend  Lord  Hailes,  however,  one  of  that  honour- 
able botly,  had  critical  sagsicity  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  more  than  ordinary  hand  in  the  jKtition, 
I  told  him  Dr.  Johnson  had  favoured  me  with 
his  pen.  His  lordKhip,  with  wonderful  acuiMn, 
pointed  out  exactly  wliere  his  com|)osition  be- 
gan and  where  it  ended.  }!ut  that  I  may  do 
'  impartial  justice,  and  confi>rm  to  the  great  rule 
I  of  courts,  Suum  cu <>/(/«.  tribnitUf  1  must  add  that 
their  lonlfthips  in  general,  though  they  were 
plcasetl  tu  call  this  'a  well-drawn  paper,' pre- 
ferre<l  the  former  very  inferior  i)etition  which  I 
!  had  written  ;  thus  continuing  the  truth  of  an 
oliHtrvation  matlc  to  me  liy  one  of  their  numlier 
in  a  merry  nioiid  :  *  My  <le;ir  sir,  gi%'e  yourself  no 
tfiiuble  in  the  coniiK>sition  of  the  paiH.rs  you 
present  to  uii ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  casting  pearls 
■befmrc  swine.* 


I  renewed  my  solicitations  thmt  Dr.  Johnsoa 
would  this  year  accompliih  hitlon^  intended 
visit  to  Scotland. 

'to  JA3IES  BOSWELL,  I8Q. 

*  Aufjutt  SI,  177Z 

'  Dear  Sir,— The  regret  has  not  been  lit  tie  with 
which  I  have  missed  a  journey  so  pregnant  with 
pletuting  exi>ectations,  as  that  in  which  I  could 
promise  myself  not  only  tho  gratification  of 
curiosity,  both  rational  and  fanciful,  but  the 
delight  of  seeing  those  whom  I  love  and  esteem. 
.  .  .  But  such  has  been  the  course  of  things, 
that  I  could  not  come ;  and  such  has  been,  I  am 
afraid,  tho  state  of  my  body,  that  it  woulii  not 
well  have  seconded  my  inclination.  My  body,  I 
think,  grows  better,  and  I  refer  my  ho])es  tfi  an- 
other year  ;  for  I  am  very  sincere  in  my  <U'sign 
to  pay  tho  viuit,  and  take  the  ramble.  In  the 
meantime,  do  not  omit  anyopiK>rtunity  of  keep- 
ing up  a  favourable  opinion  of  me  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  my  friends.  Beattic*B  book  is,  I  be- 
lieve, every  day  more  liked ;  at  least  I  like  it 
more, as  I  look  more  upon  it 

'  I  am  gl:i4l  if  you  got  cre<lit  by  yonr  cause, 
and  am  yet  of  o[iinion  that  our  cauw  was  good, 
and  that  the  det4.rniination  ought  to  have  Iteen 
in  your  favour.  Poor  Hastie,  I  think,  had  but 
his  deserts. 

'  You  promiRed  to  get  me  a  little  Pindar;  yon 
may  add  to  it  a  little  Anacrcon. 

*  The  leisure  which  I  cannot  enjoy,  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  employ  upon  the 
ant icjui ties  of  the  feudal  establishment  The 
whole  system  of  ancient  tenures  is  t^railually 
passing  away ;  and  I  wish  t4>  have  the  know- 
ledge of  it  pn^served  adequate  and  complete. 
For  such  an  inHtituti<m  makes  a  very  imiKirtant 
part  of  the  history  of  mankiniL  Do  not  fcyrgei 
a  design  so  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  stu«}ies  the 
law  of  his  country,  and  of  a  gentleman  who  mmy 
naturally  I>e  curious  to  know  the  condition  oif 
his  own  ancestors. — I  am,  dear  sir,  youra,  witk 
great  alfcotiuu,  *  JSau.  JoU^A03i•* 

'TODR.  JOHJfSOX. 

'  i^)iNBL'Bau,  Dee.  25, 177Z 
•Mt  DEAR  Sib,— 

'  I  was  much  flisappointed  that  ynn  did  not 
come  to  Scotland  Lust  autumn.  Hctwever,  I 
nmst  own  that  your  letter  prevents  me  from 
comjilaining ;  not  only  because  I  am  sttnaible 
that  the  stite  of  your  health  waa  but  t<io  good 
an  excuse,  but  because  you  write  in  a  strain 
which  shows  that  you  liave  agreeablo  vi«wa  of 
tho  scheme  which  we  liave  so  long  proposeil.         I 


I 


t 


'  I  communicited  to  Beat  tie  what  you  said  of 
his  book  in  your  last  letter  to  me.     He  writes   , 
to  me  thus:  **  You  judge  very  rightly  in  sup- 
loosing  that  Dr.  Johnson's  favourable  opinion  ci 
my  book  must  ^ive  me  great  delight    Indeed, 
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it  ii  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  much  I  am 
gratified  bj  it;  for  there  is  not  a  man  upon 
earth  whose  good  opinion  I  would  be  more  am- 
bitioiu  to  cultivate.  His  talents  and  his  virtues 
I  reverenoe  more  than  any  words  can  express. 
The  extraordinaiy  civilities  (the  paternal  atten- 
tions, I  should  rather  say)  and  the  manyinstnio- 
tiona  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  him, 
will  to  me  be  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure  in 
the  recollection. 

*  Dkk  mtmor  ipu  mei,  dun  spiritus  hos  rtget  artvs.' 

**  I  ha<l  still  some  thoughts,  while  the  summer 
lasted,  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  London  on  some 
little  business ;  otherwise  I  should  certainly  have 
troubled  him  with  a  letter  several  months  ago, 
mnd  given  some  vent  to  my  gratitude  and  admi- 
xmtioii.  This  I  intend  to  do  as  soon  as  I  am  left 
a  little  at  leisure.  Meantime,  if  you  have  occa- 
■ioii  to  write  to  him,  I  beg  you  will  offer  him  my 
most  respectful  compliments,  and  assure  him  of 
the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  and  the  warmth 
of  my  gratitude." 


'I  am,  etc, 


<  James  BoswsLL.' 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

1773. 

lar  1773,  Johnson's  only  publication  was  an 
edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary,  with  additions 
and  corrections ;  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  is  known, 
f omiAh  any  productions  of  his  fertile  pen  to  any 
of  his  numerous  friends  or  dependants,  except 
the  Preface  to  his  old  amanuensis  Macbcan's 
XHctUmarp  of  Ancient  Otography.^  His  Shah- 
tpearCf  indeed,  which  had  been  received  with 
iii^  apiirubation  by  the  public,  and  gone 
throogh  several  editions,  was  this  year  repub- 
lished by  George  Stccvons,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
Bui  only  deeply  skille<l  in  ancient  learning  and 
of  very  extensive  reading  in  English  literature, 
especially  the  early  writers,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  acute  discernment  and  elegant  taste. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that,  by  his  great 
sjul  ▼mloable  additions  to  Dr.  Johnson^s  work, 
Jut  justly  obtained  considerable  reputation : 
'  Lisimm  imperism  cum  Jovt  Ccuar  habcL* 

*T0  JAMKS  BOBWELL,  ESQ. 

•  London,  Ftb.  22, 1773. 
*I>EAB  Snt, — I  have  read  your  kind  letter 
oracb  more  than  the  elegant  Pindar  which  it 
■ecompanied.  I  am  always  glad  to  find  myself 
not  forgotten ;  and  to  be  forgotten  by  you  would 
g|v*  me  great  nneasincsa.  My  northern  friends 
hsve  never  been  unkind  to  mo;  I  have  from 

■  He  however  wrr>te,  or  partly  wrote,  an  Epltnph  on 
Mrs.  Ben,  wifo  of  his  fHend  John  Bell,  EAq.,  brother 
«f  tke  Bev.  Dr.  BeU,  Prebendary  of  Westininater, 
wUck  Is  printed  \xk  his  works.  It  is  in  English  prose, 
sad  bsa  so  little  of  his  manner,  that  I  did  not  b«lievc 
kc  h^  ss^haMl  in  It,  tiU  I  was  satisfied  of  the  fact 
If  the  airtlMclty  of  ICk  BtfL— BoswsLfc. 


you,  dear  sir,  testimonies  of  affection  which  I 
have  not  often  been  able  to  excite ;  and  Dr. 
Beattie  rates  the  testimony  which  I  was  de- 
sirous of  paying  to  his  merit  much  higher  than 
I  should  have  thought  it  reasonable  to  expect. 

*I  have  heard  of  your  masquerade.'  ^Vhat 
says  your  Synod  to  such  innovations  ?  I  am  not 
studiously  scrupulons,  nor  do  I  think  a  nMsque- 
rade  either  evil  in  itself,  or  very  likely  to  be  the 
occasion  of  evil ;  yet,  as  the  world  thinks  it  a 
very  licentious  relaxation  of  manners,  I  would 
not  have  been  one  of  the  first  masquers  in  a 
country  where  no  masquerade  had  ever  been 
before.* 

'A  new  edition  of  my  great  Dictionary  it 
printed,  from  a  copy  which  I  was  persuaded  to 
revise  ;  but  having  made  no  preparation,  I  was 
able  to  do  very  little.  Some  superfluities  I  have 
expunged,  and  some  faults  I  have  corrected,  and 
here  and  there  have  scattered  a  remark  ;  but  the 
main  fabric  of  the  work  ^mains  as  it  was.  I 
have  looked  very  little  into  it  since  I  wrote  it, 
and  I  think  I  found  it  full  as  often  better,  as 
worse,  than  I  expeote(L 

*Barctti  and  Davies  have  had  a  furious 
quarrel ;  a  quarrel,  I  think,  irreconcilable. 
Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy,  which  is  ex- 
pected in  the  spring.  No  name  is  yet  given  it. 
The  chief  diversion  arises  from  a  stratagem  by 
which  a  lover  is  made  to  mistake  his  future 
father-in-law*s  house  for  an  inn.  This,  you  see, 
borders  upon  farce.  The  dialogue  is  quick  and 
gay,  and  the  incidents  are  so  prepared  as  not  t6 
seem  improbable. 

*  I  am  sorry  that  you  lost  your  cause  of  intro- 
mission, because  I  yet  think  the  aiguments  ofi 
your  side  unanswerable.  But  you  seem,  1  think, 
to  say  that  you  gained  reputation  even  by  youl* 
defeat;  and  reputation  you  will  daily  gain,  if 
you  keep  Lord  Auchinleck*s  precept  in  your 
mind,  and  endeavour  to  consolidate  in  your  mind 
a  firm  and  regular  system  of  law,  instead  of  pick- 
ing up  occasional  fragments. 

*  My  health  seems  in  general  to  improve ;  but 
I  have  been  troubled  for  many  weeks  with  a 
vexatious  catarrh,  which  is  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently distressfuL  I  have  not  found  any  great 
effects  from  bleeding  and  physic,  and  am  afraid 
that  I  must  expect  hclx)  from  brighter  days  and 
softer  air. 

'  Write  to  me  now  and  then ;  and  whenever 
any  good  befalls  you,  make  haste  to  let  me  know 
it ;  for  no  one  will  rejoice  at  it  more  than,  deaf 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson. 

'  Tou  continue  to  stand  very  high  in  the  favour 
of  Mrs.  Thrale.' 

"SVhile  a  former  edition  of  my  work  was  passing 
through  the  press,  I  was  unexpectedly  favoured 

»  Given  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh.— Boswell. 
'  Tliere  had  bci-u  maiiqucnuleii  in  Bootlaud,  but  net 
for  a  very  long  time.— Bouwell. 
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with  t.  packet  from  Philvlelphiii,  f  mm  Mr.  Junea 
Abctcmmbie,  ■  gentlem»n  of  that  countrr,  who 
b  pleiued  to  honour  me  with  very  high  pniie 
*f  my  Lije  of  Dr.  Johiuan.  To  havo  the  fame  of 
mj  illiutiioui  friend  and  hii  fkithfiil  biographer 
echoed  from  Iho  New  World.  )•  extremely  flat- 
tering ;  anil  mygnitcFiil  icknowledgmcnta  atuiU 
be  wafted  acrou  tlie  Atlimtic.  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie  hM  politely  conferred  on  me  a  coaiiJecable 
•dJitionai  obligation,  by  ttanaroitting  to  me 
iei  of  two  Ivttur*  from  Dr.  Juhnson  to  Ame- 
LA  gentlemen.  'Giailly.  lir/aaya  he,  'would 
ive  lent  you  the  originoU  ;  but  being  the  only 
relieiof  the  kind  in  America,  they  are  coniidered 
by  the  poiaeuara  of  luch  ineatiniabte  value,  tliat 
lO  posaible  couiidentiun  would  induce  them  to 
part  with  them.  In  auoie  future  publication 
of  youn  relative  to  tliat  great  and  good  nun, 
they  may  perlmp*  be  thuucht  worthy  of  idkt- 


'  LOKIXIN,  JOHNKUH'3  COUBT, 

Fleet  Sthket,  March  t,  1773, 

hat  in  the  hurry  of  a  luilden  detiar- 

luMyeCliDd  leisure  tueontult  my  con- 


poimg   t 

n  fH( 


t  high  V 


suld  confer 


valuabld  farour  upon  mo  by  giving  mean  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping  myitolf  in  their  numory. 

*  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with 
a  packet,  to  which  I  with  aiafe  and  ipcedycOD- 
veyance.  became  I  wiab  a  aafo  and  apccdy  voyage 
to  him  tliat  convey*  it— I  am,  nir,  your  moit 
humble  urvant,  ']Sul  Juunsos.' 

'  TO  IHe  REVERKND  Mil.  WRITE,' 

'  Joh.-ihds'b  CoL'HT,  FUEt  Stbebt, 
LoNnos,  Marck  4,  1771 
'  Dear  Sis, — Tour  kiudnest  for  yonx  friendi 
aeeonipaniea  yoa  acroai  the  Atlantic.  It  waa 
long  tinco  obHerved  by  Horace,  that  no  ihip 
could  k'uve  core  behind :  you  liave  been  at- 
tended in  your  voyage  by  other  powers, — by 
Itenevolvnco  and  t'onitancy  ;  and  I  hope  Care 
did  not  often  ihuw  her  face  in  tlicir  cominny. 
I  ivctivcd  the  copy  of  Itattdai.     The  im- 


>  Tim  p-ntlfnun,  vho  now  midn  In  America  in  a 
jmlilic  I'l.nra.i.r  of  eoinl.lpr^l.le  dlgnlly.  dmircd  Hat 
name  imuht  imt  ke  tnu.iTHMl  at  lull  l.-nglh.— 
a  KU.  Mi.  L'lukct  IliLuki  he  may  have  been  a  Mr 
IHandoIVtiKinla. 
'  Sow  Dr.   WiiH-,  and   Btihop  of  tlio  EplKopal 

EuKland  in  ITTl,  ai  *  »ii.lL.|ilr  °f<ir  hulv  ord.n,  hr 
wv.Til  time'  m  onaiMiif  willi  Ur.  Juhntoa,  wh.. 
fX|>n-ii->d  a  with  tu  i«  the  cJilinn  i^  Itnut'at  which 
f>r.  IVhilrfohlbln  had  lifu  pritilql  in  Aiurriia.  Ilr 
Whiiv.iflbb  retiun,  InuKdialdr  tcut  Liniacopy.— 


presiion  ii  not  magnifioent,  but  it  flatten  an 

pected  that  it  would  be  acattered  among  th«    | 
people.     Tho  little  book  baa  been  well  received, 
and  is  translated  into  Italian,  French,  OenDon,     ! 
and  Dutch.    It  hai  now  one  honour  more  by  an 
American  edition. 

'  I  know  not  that  mneh  haa  happened  dne* 
your  departure  that  can  engage  your  euriod^. 
Of  all  public  tratuactions  the  whole  worU  Unow  ' 
infonncd  by  the  newa[iapeii.  Oppoaition  eeema 
to  despond ;  and  the  ditienteis.  though  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  unsettled  timei,  and  > 
government  much  enfeebled,  teem  not  likely  t* 
gain  any  immunities. 

'  Dr.  Goldsmith  hat  a  new  comedy  in  i«- 
bcarsal  at  Covent  Garden,  to  which  the  manager 
predicts  ill  success.  I  hoi>e  he  will  be  miataken. 
I  think  it  deicrvcs  a  very  kiml  reception. 

*  1  ahidl  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of  my 
larpo  Dictionary.  I  have  been  iwrtnadeil  to 
revite  it,  and  have  mended  tome  faulta,  but 
added  little  to  its  usefulness. 

'ti'o  book  hat  been  published  sinee  you  de- 
parture of  which  much  notice  is  Uken.  Faction 
only  Gils  the  town  with  pamphlets,  and  gi«ater 
subjects  are  forgotten  in  the  nniie  of  discord. 

'  Thus  have  I  written  only  to  tell  you  how 
little  I  have  to  telL  Of  myt^lf  I  can  only  add, 
that  having  been  aSlictcd  many  weeki  with  a 
very  teoublesome  cough,  I  am  now  recovered. 

'  I  take  the  liberty  which  you  give  me  of 
tronlding  you  with  a  letter,  of  which  yon  will 
bo  pleaM;d  to  fill  up  the  direction.— I  am,  air, 
youi  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Joairsoz.' 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  the  day  after  my  airivd 
in  London  this  year,  I  went  to  his  bouae  late  in 
the  evening,  ami  ant  with  iUrt.  Williams  till  be 
came  home.    I  found  in  tbeZondon  Ckrmiat 
r>r.  Goldimith't  apology  to  the  public  for  beat- 
ing Evant,  a  bookMllcr,  on  account  of  a  para- 
graph  '  in  a  newBiia|«r  publiiheJ  by  him,  which    . 
Goldsmith  thought  iniiiertlnent  to  him  and  to    | 
a  lady  of  bit  Bcquaintanee.     The  apology  wm 
written  to  much  in  Dr.  Johnson's  manner,  that    [ 
both  Mra.  Williams  and  I  sujiiHised  it  to  be  hi* ;    j 
but  when  he  came  home  be  aoon  undeceived  na.    | 
When  ho  said  to   lln,    Williams,  'Well,  Dr. 
Gotdtmilh"sma«i/i;»(o  has  gilt  into  your  paper,'    i 
1  oaked  hint  if  Dr.  Goldsmith  hail  written  il,    ■ 
with  an  air  that  made  him  ice  I  sntpccted  it    '. 
was    his,    though    tubscribed    by    Goldsmith. 
JOUNBON  :  '  Sir,  Dr.  Goldsmith  would  no  m 
have  asked  me  to  writ*  such  a  thing  as  that  for 
him,  than  he  would  have  atked  mo  to  feed  Um 


<  TbrnlTMinglven,  was  a  long  abuive  letter  la  tte 
tmlcai'uitd.    A  imlii-ularacivuDt  of  ILI*  Irtnun 
lion,  and  ttohlaaiiili->  Vindication  {tor  tnch  it  wa*. 
rather  llitn  an  il"ili«).  uisy  be  found  in  the  mw  U 
ti  (hat  imtl,  prdlMd  to  his  MitctL' 
vols,  kwo,  viL  U»-1M.— llauUK 


with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  denoted 
his  imbecility.  I  an  much  believe  that  ho  wrote 
it  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it.  Sir,  had  he  shown 
it  to  aay  one  friend,  he  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has,  indeed,  done 
it  Tery  well;  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well 
done.  I  suppose  ho  has  been  so  much  elated 
with  the  success  of  his  new  comedy,  that  he  has 
thought  everything  that  concerned  him  must 
be  of  importance  to  the  public'  Boswell  :  *  I 
fancy,  sir,  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  such  an  adventure.'  Johnson  : 
*  Why,  sir,  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  he  has 
beat ;  he  may  have  been  beattn  before.  This,  sir, 
ifl  a  new  plume  to  him.' 

I  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrym pie's  Memoirt 
of  Grtal  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  liis  discoveries 
to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Kusscll  and  Algernon 
Sydney.  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  everybody  who 
had  just  notions  of  government  thought  them 
before.  It  is  well  that  all  mankind  now 
them  to  be  rascals.'  Bo8W£ll:  'But,  sir, 
may  not  those  discoveries  bo  true  without  their 
being  rascals  ? '  Johnson  :  '  Consider,  sir ; 
woald  any  of  them  have  been  willing  to  liave 
had  it  known  that  they  intrigued  with  France  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  he  who  docs  what  he  is 
afraid  should  be  known,  has  something  rotten 
about  him.  Tliis  Dalrymple  seems  to  be  an 
honeet  fellow ;  for  he  tells  equally  what  makes 
against  both  sides.  But  nothing  can  be  poorer 
than  his  mode  of  writing  ;  it  is  the  mere  bounc- 
ing of  a  schoolboy !  Great  He  !  but  greater  She ! 
and  auch  stuff.' 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this  criticism  : 
for  though  Sir  John  Dalryinple's  style  is  nut 
legularly  formed  in  any  respect,  and  one  can- 
not help  smiling  sometimes  at  his  affected 
ffmndUoquenre,  there  is  in  his  writing  a 
pointed  vivacity,  and  much  of  a  gentlemanly 
spirit. 

At  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  evening,  he  repeated 
his  usual  paradoxical  declamation  against  action 
in  pablic  speaking.  '  Action  can  have  no  eifect 
npon  reasonable  minds.  It  may  augment  noise, 
but  it  never  can  enforce  argument.  If  you  8|>cuk 
to  a  dog,  you  use  action  :  you  hold  up  your  hand 
tbnii,  because  he  is  a  brute ;  and  in  pru]>ortion  as 
men  are  removed  from  brutes,  action  will  have 
the  less  influence  upon  them.'  Mrs.  Thrale  : 
'  What  then,  sir,  becomes  of  Demosthenes'  say- 
ing. **  Action,  action,  action  ?  " '  Johnson  : 
Demof  thenea,  madam,  ipoke  to  an  assembly  of 
brutes — to  a  barbarous  people.' 

I  thought  it  extraordinary  that  he  should  deny 
the  power  of  rhetorical  action  upon  humnn 
natare,  when  it  is  proved  by  innunuTable  facts 
in  all  stages  of  society.  Reasonable  beings  arc 
not  aolely  reasonable.  They  have  fancies  which 
ma/  be  pleased,  passions  wliich  may  be  roused. 

Lofd  Chesterfield  being  mentioned,  Johnson 
remarked  that  almoet  all  of  that  celehrate<l 
BoUenutt't  wittj  lajiogi  were  puns.    Ue,  how- 


ever, allowed  the  merit  of  good  wit  to  his  lord- 
ship's  saying  of  Lord  Tyrawley  and  himself, 
when  both  very  old  and  infirm  :  *  Tyrawley  and 
I  have  been  dead  these  two  years ;  but  we  don't 
choose  to  have  it  known.' 

He  talked  with  a])probation  of  an  intended 
edition  of  the  Sjtectator,  with  notes ;  two 
volumes  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  gentle- 
man eminent  in  the  literary  world,  and  the 
materials  wliich  he  had  collected  for  the  remain- 
der had  been  transferred  to  another  hanti  He 
observed  that  all  works  which  describe  manners 
require  notes  in  sixty  or  seventy  years,  or  less ; 
and  told  us  he  had  communicated  all  he  knew 
that  could  throw  light  upon  the  Spectator,  He 
said,  'Addison  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  a  true  Whig,  arg\iing  against  giving  charity 
to  beggars,  and  throwing  out  other  such  un- 
gracious sentiments ;  but  that  he  had  thought 
better,  and  made  amends  by  making  him  found 
an  hospital  for  decayed  farmers.'  He  called  for 
the  volume  of  the  Spectator  in  which  tliat 
account  is  contained,  and  read  it  alond  to  us. 
lie  read  so  well,  that  everything  acquired  addi- 
tional weight  and  grace  from  his  utterance. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  modem 
imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and  some  one  hav- 
ing praised  their  simplicity,  he  treated  them 
with  that  ridicule  which  he  always  displayed 
wlien  that  subject  was  mentioned. 

He  disapjiroved  of  introducing  Scripture 
phrases  into  secular  discourse.  This  seemed  to 
me  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  A  Scripture 
expression  may  be  used,  like  a  highly  clasisical 
phrase,  to  produce  an  instantaneous  strong  im- 
pression ;  and  it  may  be  done  without  being 
at  all  improper.  Yet  I  own  there  is  danger, 
that  applying  the  language  of  our  sacred  book 
to  ordinary  subjects  may  tend  to  lessen  our 
reverence  for  it.  If,  therefore,  it  be  introduced 
at  all,  it  should  be  with  very  great  caution. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  sat  a  good  part  of  the 
evening  with  him,  but  he  was  very  silent.  He 
said,  *  Burnetts  Huftort/  of  his  oicn  Times  is  very 
entertaining.  The  style,  indeed,  is  mere  chit- 
chat. I  do  not  believe  that  Burnet  intentionally 
lied ;  but  ho  was  so  much  prejudiced  that  he 
took  no  pains  to  find  out  the  truth.  He  was 
like  a  man  who  resolves  to  regulate  his  time  by 
a  certain  watch,  but  will  not  inquire  whether 
the  watch  is  right  or  not.' 

Though  he  was  not  disponed  to  talk,  he  was 
unwilling  that  I  should  leave  him  ;  and  when  I 
looke<l  at  my  watch,  and  tohl  him  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  he  cried,  '  AMiat's  that  to  you  and  me?' 
and  ordered  Frank  to  tell  Mrs.  Williams  that  we 
were  coming  to  drink  tea  with  her,  which  wu  did. 
It  waq  settled  that  we  should  go  to  church  to- 
gether next  day. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  being  Oood  Friday,  I 
breakfaste<l  with  him  on  tea  and  cntHs  buns ; 
Doctor  Levet,  as  Frank  called  him,  making  the 
tea.    He  carried  me  with  liim  to  the  church  of 
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St.  Clement  Danes,  where  he  had  a  seat ;  and 
his  behaviour  was,  as  I  had  imagined  to  myself, 
solemnly  devout.  I  never  sliall  forget  the 
tremulous  earnestness  with  which  he  pronounced 
the  awful  petition  in  the  Litany  :  *  In  the  hour 
of  death,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  good  Lo&D, 
deliver  us.* 

We  went  to  church  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  ser- 
vices we  did  not  dine  ;  but  ho  read  in  the  Qreek 
New  Testament,  and  I  turned  over  several  of 
his  books.  In  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary  I  found 
the  following  passage,  which  I  read  to  Dr.  John- 
son:— 

*  1623,  February  1,  Sunday.  I  stood  by  the 
most  Illustrious  Prince  Charles '  at  dinner.  He 
was  then  very  merry,  and  talked  occasionally  of 
many  things  with  his  attendants.  Among  other 
things,  he  said,  that  if  he  were  necessitated  to 
take  any  particular  profession  of  life,  ho  could 
not  be  a  lawyer,  adding  his  reason  *  '*  I  cannot," 
said  he,  ''defend  a  bad,  nor  yield  in  a  good  cause." ' 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  this  is  false  reasoning  ;  because 
every  cause  has  a  bad  side  :  and  a  lawyer  is  not 
overcome,  though  tlie  cause  which  he  has  endea- 
voured to  supi>ort  be  determined  against  him.' 

I  told  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me  a  few 
days  before,  '  As  I  take  my  shoes  from  the  shoe- 
maker, and  my  coat  from  the  tailor,  so  I  take 
my  religion  from  the  priest.'  I  regretted  this 
loose  way  of  talking.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  he  knows 
nothing ;  ho  has  made  up  his  miud  about 
nothing.' 

To  my  great  surprise,  he  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him  on  Easter- day.  I  never  sui)posed  that 
he  had  a  dinner  at  his  house  ;  for  I  had  not  then 
heard  of  any  one  of  his  friends  having  been 
entertained  at  his  table.  He  told  me,  *  X  have 
generally  a  meat-pie  on  Sunday ;  it  is  baked  at 
a  x>ublio  oven,  which  is  very  properly  allowed, 
because  one  man  can  attend  it ;  and  thus  the 
advantage  is  obtained  of  not  keeping  servojits 
from  church  to  dress  dinners.' 

April  11,  being  Easter  Sunday,  after  having 
attended  divine  service  at  St.  TauFs,  I  rei>aired 
to  Dr.  Jolmson's.  I  had  gratified  my  curiosity 
much  in  dining  with  Je-vi  Jaques  Kousseau, 
wliile  he  lived  in  the  wilds  of  Ncufcli&tcl :  I  had 
as  great  a  curiosity  to  dine  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  the  dusky  recess  of  a  court  in  Fleet 
Street.  I  supposed  we  should  scarcely  have 
knives  and  forks,  and  only  some  strange,  un- 
couth, ill-dreKsed  dish  ;  but  I  found  everything 
in  very  gooil  onk-r.  AVu  had  no  other  company 
but  Mrs.  Williams  and  a  young  woman  whom  I 
did  not  know.  As  a  dinner  here  was  considered 
as  a  singular  phenomenon,  and  as  I  was  fre- 
quently interntgatvd  on  the  subject,  my  readers 
may  iK'rha]is  be  desirous  to  know  our  bill  of  fare. 
Foote,  I  reuicmber,  in  allusion  to  Francis  the 
nrijro^  was  willing  to  supi>ose  that  our  re|mst 

1  Aftcmrards  Clurles  i.— Boswku* 


was  hUuk  broth.  But  the  fact  wai  that  we  limd 
a  very  good  soup,  a  boiled  leg  of  lamb  and 
sx>inach,  a  veal  pie,  and  a  rioe  pudding. 

Of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  author,  he  atldt 
'  He  is  a  very  inquisitivo  and  a  very  able  man, 
and  a  man  of  good  religious  prindplet,  though  I 
am  afraid  he  has  been  deficient  in  practice. 
Campbell  is  radically  right ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  in  time  there  will  be  good  practice.' 

He  owned  that  ho  thought  Hawkeiworth  waa 
one  of  hb  imitators,  but  he  did  not  think  Gk>ld- 
smith  was.  Goldsmith,  he  said,  had  great  meriL 
BoswELL :  '  But,  sir,  he  ii  much  indebted  to  yon 
for  his  getting  so  high  in  public  eatimatioD.* 
Johnson  :  '  ^Vlly  sir,  he  has  perhaps  got  aoomtr 
to  it  by  his  intimacy  with  me.' 

Goldsmith,  though  his  vanity  often  excited 
him  to  occasional  competition,  had  a  rery  high 
regard  for  Johnson,  which  he  had  at  this  time 
expressed  in  the  strongest  manner  in  the  Dedica- 
tion of  his  comedy,  entitled.  She  Stoopt  to  Oomr 
quer.^ 

Johnson  observed  that  there  were  rery  few 
books  printed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union. 
Ho  had  seen  a  complete  collection  of  them  in 
the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Arclubald  Campbell, 
a  nonjuring  bishop.'  I  wisli  this  collection  had 
been  kept  entire.  Many  of  them  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edin- 
burgh. I  told  Dr.  Johnson  that  I  had  some  in- 
tention to  write  the  life  of  the  learned  and 
worthy  Thomas  Kuddiman.  He  said,  '  I  shoold 
take  pleasure  in  helping  you  to  do  honour  to 
him.  But  his  farewell  letter  to  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  when  he  resigned  the  office  oi 
their  librarian,  should  have  been  in  Latin.' 

I  put  a  question  to  him  upon  a  fact  in  com- 
mon life  which  he  could  not  answer,  nor  have  I 
found  any  one  else  who  could.  *  What  is  the 
reason  that  women- ser>'ants,  though  obliged  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  purcliasing  their  own  clothea» 
have  much  lower  wages  than  men-servants,  to 
whom  a  great  proportion  of  that  article  is  fur- 
nished, and  when,  in  fact,  our  female  house  ser> 
vants  w(»rk  much  harder  than  the  male  ? ' 

He  told  mu  that  he  had  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  attempted  to  keep  a  journal  of  his  life,  bat 
never  could  persevere.  He  advised  me  to  do  it. 
*Tho  great  thing  to  be  recorded,' said  he,  *  is 
the  state  of  your  own  mind ;  and  you  shoold 
write  doiAai  everything  that  you  remember,  for 

>  By  inxcribinj;  this  sHpht  porformsnce  to  joq»  I  do 
not  mean  no  iijuch  to  cuinpliiiivnt  }'0U  as  niysrlf.  It 
may  do  inc  some  honour  to  infunn  tht>  public  that  I 
have  lived  many  ynim  in  intiuiacy  with  you.  It  may 
■<.>r\'e  the  intercuts  of  mankind  sImi  to  inform  them, 
that  the  greali'St  wit  may  be  found  in  a  chararter. 
without  impairing  the  must  imAflcctcd  piety.— Bue- 

WELL. 

*  See  an  acconnt  of  this  learned  and  rpspcctsb 
gentleman,  and  uf  hix  curious  work  on  thi'  Middle  State 
Jfiurnal  qf  a  Tuur  to  the  lUhridu,  3d  edit  p.  S7L-^ 
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joa  oumot  jadgg  at  first  what  U  good  or  bad ; 
and  vrite  immediately,  while  the  impression  is 
fresh*  for  it  will  Bot  be  the  same  a  week  aftcr- 
wmrda.' 

I  again  solicited  him  to  communicate  to  me 
the  particulars  of  his  early  life.  He  said,  '  You 
■hall  have  them  all  for  twopence.  I  hope  you 
ahall  know  a  great  deal  more  of  me  before  you 
irrite  my  life.'  He  mentioned  to  me  this  day 
many  eircamstances  which  I  wrote  down  when 
I  went  home,  and  have  interwoven  in  the  for- 
mer iMtft  of  this  narrative. 

On  Tuesday,  April  13,  he  and  Dr.  Goldsmith 
and  I  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's.  Gold- 
■mith  expatiated  on  the  common  topic,  that  the 
race  of  our  people  was  degenerated,  and  this  was 
owing  to  luxury.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  in  the  first 
placev  I  doubt  the  fact.  I  believe  there  are  as 
many  tall  men  in  England  now  as  ever  there 
were.  But,  secondly,  supposing  the  stature  of 
our  people  to  be  diminished,  that  is  not  owing 
to  luxury ;  for,  sir,  consider  to  how  very  small 
a  proportion  of  our  people  luxury  con  reach. 
Our  soldiery,  surely,  are  not  luxurious,  who  live 
tax.  sixpence  a  day;  and  the  some  remark  will 
apply  to  almost  all  the  otlier  classes.  Luxury, 
■o  far  as  it  reaches  the  poor,  will  do  good  to  the 
race  of  people  ;  it  will  strengthen  and  multiply 
them.  Sir,  no  nation  was  ever  hurt  by  luxury ; 
for,  as  I  saiil  before,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  very  few. 
I  admit  that  the  great  increase  of  commerce  and 
mannfaetures  hurts  the  military  spiiit  of  a 
people ;  because  it  produces  a  competition  for 
aomething  else  than  martial  honours— a  compe- 
tition for  riches.  It  also  hurts  tlie  bodies  of  the 
pe«»ple ;  for  you  will  observe  there  is  no  man  who 
works  at  any  particular  trade,  but  you  may  know 
him  from  his  appearance  to  do  so.  One  part  or  the 
other  of  his  body  being  more  used  than  the  rest, 
h«  is  in  some  degree  deformed :  but,  sir,  that  is 
not  luxury.  A  tailor  sits  cross-lcg^od :  but  that 
is  not  luxury.'  Goldhmith:  'Come,  you're 
just  going  to  the  same  place  by  another  road.* 
JoHNHOy :  *'  Nay,  sir,  I  say  that  is  not  luxiinj. 
Let  us  take  a  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  White- 
chapel,  through,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  scries 
of  shops  in  the  world :  what  is  there  in  any  of 
these  shops  (if  you  except  gin-shops)  that  can 
do  any  human  being  any  hann  ? '  Goli)i»mith  : 
'  Well,  sir,  Til  accept  your  challenge.  The  very 
next  shop  to  Northumberland  House  is  a  pickle- 
shop.'  JoHNaox  :  *  Well,  sir,  do  we  not  know 
that  a  maid  can  in  one  afternoon  make  pickles 
sufficient  to  servo  a  whole  family  for  a  year  ?  nay, 
that  five  pickle  shops  can  serve  all  the  kingdom  ? 
Besides,  sir,  there  is  no  hnnu  done  to  anybody 
by  the  uiakijig  of  pickles  or  the  eating  of  pickles.' 

We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies  ;  and  Goldsmith 
song  Tony  Lumpkin's  song  in  his  comedy,  iSht 
BtoopM  to  Ckmqutrf  and  a  very  pretty  one  to  an 
Irish  tune,'  which  he  had  designed   for  Miss 

^  lbs  /fsmoKn  e/Ba/2ama^try.— Boswell. 


Hardcastle ;  but  as  Mrs.  Bulkeley,  who  played 
the  part,  could  not  sing,  it  was  left  out.  He 
afterwards  wrote  it  down  for  me,  by  which 
means  it  was  preserved,  and  now  appears 
amongst  his  poems.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  way 
home,  stopped  at  my  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  and 
sat  with  me,  drinking  tea  a  second  time,  till  a 
late  hour. 

I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  said  she  won- 
dered how  he  could  reconcile  his  ]X)litical  prin- 
ciples with  his  moral :  his  notions  of  inequality 
and  subordination  with  wishing  well  to  the 
happiness  of  all  mankind,  who  might  live  so 
agreeably,  had  they  all  their  portions  of  land, 
and  none  to  domineer  over  another.  Johnson  : 
*  A\'Tiy,  sir,  I  reconcile  my  principles  very  well, 
because  mankind  are  happier  in  a  state  of  in- 
equality and  subordination.  Were  they  to  be 
in  this  pretty  state  of  equality,  they  woidd  soon 
degenerate  into  brutes ;  they  would  become 
Monboddo's  nation :  their  tails  would  grow. 
Sir,  all  would  be  losers  were  all  to  work  for 
all :  they  woidd  have  no  intellectual  improve- 
ment. AU  intellectual  improvement  arises  from 
leisure ;  all  leisure  arises  from  one  working  for 
another.' 

Talking  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  he  said,  *  It 
should  seem  that  the  family  at  present  on  the 
throne  has  now  established  as  good  a  right  as 
the  former  family,  by  the  long  consent  of  the 
people ;  and  that  to  disturb  this  right  might  be 
considered  as  culpable.  At  the  same  time,  I 
own  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  question,  when 
considered  with  respect  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
To  oblige  i>cople  to  take  oaths  as  to  the  disputed 
riglit,  is  wrong.  I  know  not  whether  I  could 
take  them ;  but  I  do  not  blame  those  who  do.' 
So  conscientious  and  so  delicate  was  he  ui)on 
this  subject,  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
clamour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  '  The  English 
reports,  in  general,  arc  very  poor:  only  the 
half  of  wliat  has  been  said  is  taken  down ;  and 
of  that  half  much  is  mistaken.  Whereas  in 
Scotland,  the  ailments  on  each  side  are 
deliberately  put  in  writing,  to  be  considered  by 
the  court.  I  think  a  collection  of  your  cases 
upon  subjects  of  importance,  with  the  oinnions 
of  the  judges  upon  them,  would  be  valuable.' 

On  Thursday,  A]>ril  15,  I  dined  with  him  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith  at  General  Paoli's.  We  found 
here  Signer  Alurtinelli,  of  Ilorence,  author  oi 
a  History  of  England  in  Italian,  printed  at 
London. 

I  si>oke  of  Allan  Ramsajr's  Ocntk  Shepherd, 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the  best  pastoral  that 
had  ever  been  written ;  not  only  ab(»unding 
with  beautiful  rural  imagery,  and  just  and 
pleasing  sentiments,  but  being  a  real  picture  of 
manners ;  and  I  offered  to  teach  Dr.  Johnson 
to  understand  it.  *No,  sir,'  said  he,  *I  won't 
learn  it.  You  shall  retain  your  superiority  by 
my  not  knowing  it.' 
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Tills  brought  on  a  question  whether  one  man 
is  lessened  by  another's  acquirin:;  an  equal  degree 
of  knom'lcdge  with  him.  Johnson  asserted  the 
affirmative.  I  maintained  that  the  position 
might  be  true  in  those  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  produce  wisdom,  power,  and  force,  so  as 
to  enable  one  man  to  have  the  government  of 
others ;  but  that  a  man  is  not  in  any  degree 
lessened  by  others  knowing  aH  well  as  he  what 
ends  in  mere  jdeasure — eating  fuie  fruit,  drink- 
ing delicious  wines,  reading  exquisite  poetry. 

The  General  obscrx'od  that  Martinelli  was  a 
Whig.  Johnson  :  *  I  am  sorry  for  i<4  It  shows 
the  spirit  of  the  times :  he  is  obliged  to  tem- 
porize.* I^mwKLL:  *I  rather  think,  sir,  that 
Toryism  prevails  in  this  reign.'  Johnson:  *I 
know  not  why  you  should  think  so,  sir.  You 
see  your  friend  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman,  is 
obliged  in  his  History  to  write  the  most  vulgar 
Whiggisni.* 

An  animated  debate  took  place  whether 
Martinelli  should  continue  his  History  of  Eng- 
land to  the  present  day.  Goldsmith  :  '  To  be 
sure  ho  shouhl.'  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir;  he 
would  give  great  offence,  lie  would  have  to 
tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great  what  they  do 
not  wish  told.*  Goldsmith  :  *It  may,  perhaps, 
bo  necessary  for  a  nativo  to  be  more  cautious ; 
but  a  foreigner  who  comes  among  us  without 
prejudice,  may  bo  considered  as  holding  the 
place  of  a  judge,  and  may  speak  his  mind  freely.' 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he  sends  a 
work  from  the  press,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  catching  the  error  and  mistaken  en- 
thusiasm of  the  i>eople  among  whom  he  hapjiens 
to  be.'  Goldsmith  :  \Sir,  he  wants  only  to  sell 
his  history,  and  to  tell  truth;  one  an  honest, 
the  other  a  laudable  motive.'  Johnson:  *Sir, 
they  are  both  laudable  motives.  It  is  laudable 
in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by  his  labours ;  but  he 
should  write  so  as  he  may  livt  by  them,  not  so 
as  he  may  be  knocked  on  the  heaiL  I  would 
advixc  him  to  be  at  Olais  before  he  publishes 
his  history  of  the  jiresent  age.  A  foreigner  who 
atta<'hes  himself  to  a  |>oUtical  party  in  this 
country,  is  in  the  worst  stato  that  can  be 
inmgiued :  he  is  looked  ujion  as  a  mere  inter- 
niediller.  A  native  may  do  it  from  interest.* 
lioswK LL  :  *  Or  principle.'  Gch.dsmith  :  *  There 
are  people  who  tell  a  hundred  political  lies 
every  day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it.  Surely,  then, 
one  may  tell  truth  with  safety.'  Johnson  : 
*Why,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  he  who  tells  a 
huiiilred  lies  has  disaniied  the  force  of  his  lies. 
Jiut  bt^ides,  a  ninn  had  rather  have  a  hundred 
lies  t«>ld  of  him,  than  one  truth  which  he  d«>es 
not  wiith  should  W  t^dd.'  Goldsmith:  *For 
my  i>art,  I'd  tell  truth,  and  hhanie  the  devil.* 
JoH.NsoN:  'Yes,  sir;  but  the  devil  will  be  angry. 
I  wish  to  shame  the  devil  us  much  as  you  do,  but 
I  should  chcMiiie  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
cliiwj".'  (tOLDSMlTH  :  *  His  claw*  can  do  you  no 
h^rni,  when  you  have  the  shield  of  truth.' 


It  having  been  observed  that  there  wms  Httl* 
hosjiitality  in  London;  Johnson:  'Nay,  sir, 
any  man  who  has  a  name,  or  who  has  the  power 
of  pleasing,  will  be  very  generally  invited  in 
London.  The  man  Sterne,  I  have  been  told, 
has  had  engagements  for  three  months.'  QoLD- 
SMITH:  'And  %  Vfsr^  dull  fellow.'  JoHKSON: 
*  Why,  no,  sir.' 

Blartinelli  told  ns  that  /or  severml  yearn  be 
lived  much  with  Charles  Townshend,  and  that 
he  ventured  to  tell  him  he  was  a  bad  joker. 
Johnson:  *Why,  sir,  thus  much  I  can  say 
upon  the  subject.  One  day.he  and  a  few  more 
agreed  to  go  and  dine  in  the  country,  and  eaeh 
of  them  was  to  bring  a  friend  in  his  carriage 
with  him.  Charles  Townshend  asked  Fitiher- 
bcrt  to  go  with  him,  but  told  him,  "  You  moat 
find  somebody  to  bring  you  back:  I  can  only 
carry  you  there.'*  Fitzherbert  did  not  much 
like  this  arrangement.  He,  however,  consented, 
observing  sarcastically,  "It  will  do  very  well; 
for  then  the  same  jokes  will  serve  you  in  return- 
ing as  in  going.**' 

An  eminent  public  character  being  mentioned 
— Johnson  :  *  I  remember  being  present  when 
he  showed  himself  to  be  so  corrupted,  or  at  least 
something  so  different  from  what  I  think  right, 
as  to  maintain  that  a  member  of  Parliament 
should  go  along  with  his  party  right  or  wrong. 
Now,  sir,  this  is  so  remote  from  native  virtue, 
from  scholastic  virtue,  that  a  good  man  mnat 
have  undergone  a  great  cliange  bcf<»re  he  can 
reconcile  himself  to  such  a  doctrine.  It  is 
maintaining  that  you  may  lie  to  the  public ;  for 
you  lie  when  you  call  that  right  which  yon 
think  wrong,  or  the  reverse.  A  friend  of  ours 
who  is  too  much  un  echo  of  that  gentleman, 
observed,  **that  a  m:m  who  does  not  stick 
uniformly  to  a  party  is  only  waiting  to  be 
bought."  Why,  then,  said  I,  he  is  only  waiting 
to  be  what  that  gentleman  is  already.' 

We  talked  of  the  King  s  coming  to  eee  Gold- 
smith's new  play.  *I  wish  he  would,'  said 
Gohlsmith  ;  adding,  however,  with  an  affected 
iniiiiference,  *  Not  that  it  would  do  me  the  least 
good.'  Johnson :  'Well,  then,  sir,  let  us  say  it 
would  do  him  g(H>d  (laughing).  No,  sir,  this 
aifectation  will  not  pass  :  it  is  mighty  idle.  In 
such  a  state  as  ours,  who  would  not  wish  to 
please  the  chief  magistrate  ? '  Goldsmith  :  *  I 
do  wish  to  please  him.  I  remember  a  line  in 
Dryden, 

"  And  every  poet  Is  the  monarrh's  Arlend." 

It  ought  to  be  reversed.*  JoHNSON :  *Nay,  tiMM 
are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  the  subject : 

"  For  colleges  on  Imanteous  kings  drpcnU, 
And  never  rvb«l  was  to  arts  a  friend. "  * 

General  Paoli  observed  that  successful  reMi 
might.  Maktinelli  :  '  Happy  rebellii 
(fiiLDsMiTH :  *We  have  no  such  phi 
GKNk:K.vL  Paoli  :  'ISut  have  you  not  the 
tiiingV     GoUiSMlTH :    'Yes,  all  oar  kaf§9 
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revohitioiii.  Tkey  lukve  hurt  our  Constitution, 
and  will  hurt  it,  iiU  we  mend  it  by  another 
HATPT  BXVOLDTION.*  I  never  before  discovered 
that  my  friend  Goldsmith  had  so  much  of  the 
old  prejudice  in  him. 

General  Paoli,  talking  of  G^dsmith^s  new 
plsy,  laid,  '/f  afaiL  un  compliment  trisgracieux 
d  wne  certome  grande  dame; '  meaning  a  duchess 
of  the  first  rank. 

I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Goldsmith  in- 
tended it  in  order  that  I  might  hear  the  truth 
firom  hunsell  It  perhaps  was  not  quite  fair  to 
cadeaTonr  to  bring  him  to  a  confession,  as  he 
might  not  wish  to  avow  positively  his  taking  part 
against  the  Court.     He  smiled  and  hesitated. 

Hie  General  at  once  relieved  him  by  this 
beantifiil  image :  *M<mneur  CMdsmithestcomme 
ia  mer,  qui  jette  det  perks  et  htaueoup  d'auirea 
belUt  €kou»,  tauM  t^en  appercevoir,  *  Goldbuith  : 
'  TriM  bien  dU,  et  trit  aigammetU,' 

Sl  penon  was  mentioned  who,  it  was  said, 
coold  take  down  in  short-hand  the  speeches  in 
Parliament  with  perfect  exactness.  Johnson  : 
*Sir,  it  ia  impossible.  I  remember  one  Angel 
who  emme  to  me  to  write  for  him  a  preface  or 
dedication  to  a  book  upon  short-hand,  and  he 
professed  to  write  as  fast  as  a  man  could  speak. 
In  order  to  irj  him,  I  took  down,  a  book,  and 
read  while  he  wrote  ;  and  I  favoured  him,  for  I 
read  more  deliberately  than  usuaL  I  had  pro- 
eeeded  bat  a  very  litUe  way,  when  he  begged  I 
would  desist,  for  he  could  not  follow  me.' 
Hearing  now  for  the  first  time  of  this  preface  or 
dedication,  I  said,  *  What  sn  expense,  sir,  do 
yon  pot  OS  to  in  buying  books,  to  wliich  you  have 
written  prefaces  or  dedications ! '  Johnson  : 
'Why,  I  have  dedicated  to  the  royal  family  all 
round ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  last  generation  of 
the  royal  family.*  Goldsmith:  'And  perhaps, 
■r,  not  one  sentence  of  wit  in  a  whole  dedica- 
ftioa.*  Johnson: 'Perhaps  not,  sir.*  Bos  well: 
'What  then  is  the  reason  for  applying  to  a 
particular  person  to  do  that  which  any  one  may 
do  as  well?'  Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  one  man 
has  a  greater  readiness  at  doing  it  than  another.* 
I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris,'  of  Salisbury,  as  being  a 
very  learned  man,  and  in  particular  an  eminent 
Grecian.  Johnson:  'I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
His  friends  gave  him  out  as  such,  but  I  know 
not  who  of  his  friends  are  able  to  judge  of  it. 
GoLIMM ITH  :  '  He  is  what  is  much  better :  he 
is  a  worthy  humane  man.'  Johnson:  'Nay, 
air,  that  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument : 
that  will  as  much  prove  that  he  can  pluy  upon 
the  fiddle  as  weU  as  Giardini,  as  that  he  is  an 
eminent  Grecian.'  Goldsmith  :  '  The  greatest 
amsical  performers  have  but  small  emoluments. 
Giardini,  I  am  told,  does  not  get  above  seven 
hmidred  a  year.'  Johnson:  'That  is  indeed 
bat  little  for  a  man  to  got,  who  does  best  that 
Bomany  endeavourtodo.  There  is  nothing, 


>  Jsmes  Uarriii,  author  of  Hervui,  or  a  Philotophical 
Eaqmir^  cotgnUmg  Vmivenal  Grammar. 


I  think,  in  which  the  power  of  art  is  shown  so 
much  as  in  playing  on  the  fiddle.  In  all  other 
things  we  can  do  something  at  first.  Any  man 
will  forge  a  bar  of  iron  if  you  give  him  a  ham- 
mer; not  so  well  as  a  smith,  but  tolerably.  A 
man  will  saw  a  piece  of  wood,  and  make  a  box, 
though  a  clumsy  one ;  but  give  him  a  fiddle  and 
a  fiddlestick,  and  he  can  do  nothing.' 

On  Monday,  April  19,  he  called  on  me  with 
Mrs.  Williams,  in  Mr.  Btrahan's  coach,  and 
carried  me  out  to  dine  with  Mr.  Elphinston  at 
his  Academy  at  Kensington.  A  printer  having 
acquired  a  fortune  sufficient  to  keep  his  coach 
was  a  good  topic  for  the  credit  of  literature. 
Mrs.  Williams  said  that  another  printer,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  had  not  waited  so  long  as  Mr.  Strahan, 
but  had  kept  his  coach  several  years  sooner. 
Johnson  :  '  He  was  in  the  right.  Life  is  short. 
The  sooner  that  a  man  begins  to  enjoy  Mb 
wealth  the  better.' 

Mr.  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book  that  was 
much  admired,  and  asked  Dr.  Johnson  if  he  had 
read  it.  Johnson:  ^I  have  looked  into  it.' 
'  What,'  said  Elphinston,  '  have  you  not  read  it 
through?'  Johnson  (offended  at  being  thus 
pressed,  and  so  obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode 
of  reading,  answered  tartly):  'No,  sir;  do  you 
read  books  through  f ' 

He  this  day  again  defended  duelling,  and  put 
his  argument  upon  what  I  have  over  thought 
the  most  solid  basis:  that  if  public  war  be 
allowed  to  be  consistent  with  morality,  private 
war  must  be  equally  so.  Indeed,  wo  may  ob- 
serve what  strained  arguments  are  used  to 
reconcile  war  with  the  Christian  religion.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  exceedingly  clear  that  duel- 
ling having  better  reasons  for  its  barbarous 
violence,  is  more  justifiable  than  war  in  which 
thousands  go  forth  without  any  cause  of  personal 
quarrel,  and  massacre  each  other. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale's.  A  gentleman  attacked  Garrick 
for  being  vain,  Johnson  :  '  No  wonder,  sir, 
that  he  is  vain ;  a  man  who  is  perpetually  flat- 
tered in  every  mode  that  can  bo  conceived.  So 
many  bellows  have  blown  the  fire,  that  one 
wonders  he  has  not  by  this  time  become  a 
cinder.'  Boswell:  'And  such  bellows,  too. 
Lord  Mansfield  with  his  cheeks  like  to  burst. 
Lord  Chatham  like  an  ^olus.  I  have  read 
such  notes  from  them  to  him  as  were  enough  to 
turn  his  head.'  Johnson:  'True.  When  he 
whom  everybody  else  flatters,  flatters  mo,  I 
then  am  truly  happy.'  Miis.  Tubalk:  *The 
sentiment  is  in Congreve,  I  think.*  Johnson: 
'  Yes,  madam,  in  The  Way  of  the  World  .— 

"  If  there's  delight  iu  love,  'tis  whfiii  I  set; 
Tliat  heart  which  othcra  bh4il  for,  blc«  d  for  inc." 

No,  sir,  I  should  not  be  surprised  though  Gar- 
rick chained  the  ocean  and  lashed  the  winds.  * 
P*08W£LL:  'Should  it  not  be,  sir,  lashed  the 
ocean  and  chained  the  winds?'  Johnson  :  'No, 
sir,  recollect  the  original— 
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a  inmn*s  while.  A  man  should  not  lay  a  hundred 
to  one,  vnlen  he  can  easily  spare  it,  though  he 
hfts  a  hundred  chances  for  him  :  he  can  get  but  a 
foinea,  and  he  may  lose  a  hundred.  Goldsmith 
is  in  this  state.  When  he  contends,  if  he  gets 
the  better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man 
of  his  literarj  reputation  ;  if  he  does  not  get 
the  better,  he  is  miserably  vexed.' 

Johnson's  own  sui>erlative  powers  of  wit  set 
bim  aboTe  any  risk  of  such  uneasiness.  Garrick 
bad  remarked  to  me  of  him,  &  few  days  before, 
*  Rabelais  and  all  other  wits,  arc  nothing  com- 
pared with  him.  You  may  be  diverted  by  them ; 
bat  Johason  gives  you  a  forcible  hug,  and  shakes 
laughter  out  of  yon  whether  you  will. or  no.' 

Gddamith,  however,  was  often  very  fortunate 
ia  bis  witty  contests,  even  when  he  entered  the 
Uata  with  Johnson  himself.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  in  company  with  them  one  day,  when 
Goldsmith  said,  that  he  thought  he  could  write 
a  leood  fable,  mentioned  the  simplicity  which 
that  kind  of  composition  requires,  and  observed, 
tliak  in  most  fables  the  animals  introduced  sel- 
dom talk  in  character.  '  For  instance,'  said  he, 
'the  faUe  of  the  little  fishes,  who  saw  birds  fly 
over  their  beads,  and,  envying  them,  petitioned 
Japiter  to  be  changed  into  birds.  The  skill,' 
oDBtinaed  he,  'consists  in  making  them  talk 
like  little  fishes.'  While  he  indulged  himself 
ia  this  faneiful  reverie,  he  observed  Johnson 
his  sides  and  laughing.  Upon  which  he 
proceeded,  '  "Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is 
so  easy  as  yon  seem  to  think ;  for  if  you 
to  make  little  fishes  tcdk,  they  would  talk 

IflBS  WBALU.' 

JabnsoB,  though  remarkable  for  his  great 
of  composition,  never  exercised  his  ta- 
ia  faUe,  except  we  allow  his  beautiful  tale 
poblishcd  in  BIrs.  Williams's  Miscellanies  to  be 
of  that  spedes.  I  have,  however,  found  among 
his  auHBascript  collections  the  following  sketch 
ofaDe:— 


'  Glow-worm  >  lying  in  the|;arden  saw  a  can- 
dle ia  a  neighbouring  palace,  and  complained  of 
the  littleness  of  his  own  light.  Another  observed, 
Wait  a  little— soon  dark— have  outlasted  it»xx 
\pmmp]  of  these  glaring  lights  which  are  only 
btl^ter  as  they  haste  to  nothing.' 

Ob  Ihunday,  April  2!9,  I  dined  with  him  at 
QcBCfal  Oglethorpe's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua 
Beyaolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
Hr.  Thrale.  I  was  very  desirous  to  get  Dr. 
Johnson  absolutely  fixed  in  his  resolution  to  go 
with  IDS  to  the  Hebrides  this  year  ;  and  I  told 
that  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
the  historian,  upon  the  subject,  with 
ha  was  much  pleased,  and  now  talked  in 
soch  a  nanner  of  his  long  intended  tour,  that  I 
was  satisfied  he  meant  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 


I  I  n  ^  already  been  observed,  that  one  of  his  first 
J  SMsya  was  a  Latin  poem  on  a  glow-womi;  but 
vhtrtbcr  It  be  anywhere  extant  has  not  been  asccr- 


The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheito  being 
mentioned.  Goldsmith  observed,  that  this  was 
also  a  custom  in  China :  that  a  dog  butcher  is  as 
common  there  as  any  other  butcher ;  and  that 
when  he  walks  abroad,  all  the  dogs  fall  on  him. 
Johnson  :  *  That  ia  not  owing  to  his  killing 
dogs,  sir.  I  remember  a  butcher  at  Lichfield, 
whom  a  dog  that  was  in  the  house  where  I  lived 
always  attacked.  It  is  the  smell  of  carnage 
which  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he  has 
killed  be  what  they  may.'  Goldsmith:  *Yes, 
there  is  a  general  abhorrence  in  animals  at  the 
signs  of  massacre.  If  you  put  a  tub  full  of  blood 
into  a  stable,  the  horses  are  like  to  go  mad.' 
Johnson:  *  I  doubt  that.'  Goldsmith:  *Nay, 
sir,  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated.'  Thrale  : 
*  You  had  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it  into 
your  book  on  natural  history.  You  may  do  it 
in  my  stable  if  you  wilL'  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir, 
I  would  not  have  him  prove  it.  If  he  is  content 
to  take  his  information  from  others,  he  may  get 
through  his  book  with  little  trouble,  and  without 
much  endangering  his  reputatiop.  But  if  he 
makes  experiments  for  so  comprehensive  a  book 
as  his,  there  would  be  no  end  to  them ;  his 
erroneous  assertions  would  then  fall  upon  him- 
self ;  and  he  might  be  blamed  for  not  having 
made  exjieriments  as  to  every  particular.' 

The  character  of  Mallet  having  been  intro- 
duced, and  spoken  of  slightingly  by  Goldsmith  ; 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir.  Mallet  had  talents  enough 
to  keep  his  literary  reputation  alive  as  long  as 
he  himself  lived  ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a 
good  deal'  Goldsmith  :  '  But  I  cannot  agree 
that  it  was .  so.  His  literary  reputation  was 
dead  long  before  his  natural  death.  I  consider  an 
author's  literary  reputation  to  be  alive  only  while 
his  name  will  ensure  a  good  price  for  his  copy 
from  the  booksellers.  I  will  get  you  (to  Johnson) 
a  hundred  guineas  for  anything  whatever  that 
you  shall  write,  if  you  put  your  name  to  it.' 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  new  play,  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer^  being  mentioned— Johnson  :  *  I  know 
of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  has  so  much 
exhilarated  an  audience,  that  has  answered 
so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy — making  an 
audience  merry.' 

Goldsmith  having  said  that  Garrick's  compli- 
ments to  the  Queen,  which  he  introduced  into 
the  play  of  The  Chances^  wldch  he  had  altored 
and  revised  this  year,  was  mean  and  gross  flat- 
tery ;— Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  I  would  not  write, 
1  would  not  give  solemnly  under  my  hand,  a 
character  beyond  what  I  thought  really  true ; 
but  a  speech  on  the  stage,  let  it  flutter  ever  so 
extravagantly,  is  formular.  It  has  always  been 
formular  to  flatter  kings  and  queens :  so  much 
so,  that  even  in  our  church-service  wc  have  "  our 
most  religious  King"  used  indiscriminately, 
whoever  is  king.  Nay,  they  even  flutter  them- 
selves—" we  have  been  graciously  jileased  to 
grant."  No  modem  flattery,  however,  is  bo  gross 
as  that  of  the  Augustan  age,  whcro  the  Emperor 
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was  deified.  * Prascns  Divus  habebit  ur  A  wjustus,  * 
And  as  to  meanness  (rising  into  warmth),  how 
is  it  mean  in  a  player — a  showman— a  fellow 
who  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling,  to  flatter  Ms 
Queen  ?  The  attempt,  indeed,  was  dangerous  ; 
for  if  it  had  missed,  what  became  of  Garrick, 
and  what  became  of  the  Queen  ?  As  Sir  AVilliam 
Temple  says  uf  a  great  general,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  that  his  designs  be  formed  in  u  mas- 
terly manner,  but  that  they  should  be  attended 
with  success.  Sir,  it  is  right,  at  a  time  when 
the  royal  family  is  not  generally  liked,  to  let 
it  be  seen  that  the  people  like  at  least  one 
uf  them.'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  *  I  do  not 
l>erceive  why  the  profession  of  a  player  should 
be  despised  ;  for  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of 
all  the  employments  of  mankind  is  to  produce 
amusement.  Garrick  produces  nM>re  amusement 
than  anybody.*  Bos  well  :  '  You  say,  Dr.  John- 
son, that  Garrick  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling. 
In  this  respect  he  is  only  on  a  footing  with  a 
Lawyer  who  exhibits  himself  for  his  fee,  and 
even  will  maintain  any  nonsense  or  absurdity, 
if  the  case  require  it.  Garrick  refuses  a  play  or 
a  part  wluoh  ho  does  not  like :  a  lawyer  never 
refuses.'  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  what  does  this 
prove  ?  only  that  a  lawyer  is  worse.  Bos  well  is 
now  like  "Jack  "  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub^  who,  when 
lie  is  puzzled  by  an  argument,  hangs  himself. 
He  thinks  I  shall  cut  him  down,  but  I'U  let  him 
hang  (laughing  vociferously).  SiA  Joshua 
Reynolds  :  *  Mr.  Bos  well  thinks  that  the  pro- 
fession of  a  lawyer  being  unquestionably  hon- 
ourable, if  he  can  show  the  profession  of  a 
player  to  be  more  honourable,  ho  proves  his 
argument. 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 

1773. 

On  Friday,  April  30, 1  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr. 
lUiauclerk's,  where  were  Lord  Charlemont,  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds,  and  some  more  members  of  the 
Li TEKARY  Club,  whom  he  had  obligingly  invited 
to  meet  me,  as  I  was  this  evening  to  be  balloted 
for  us  candidate  for  admission  into  that  dis- 
tinguished Society.  Johnson  had  done  mo  the 
honour  to  proiN»tKi  me,  and  Beauclerk  was  very 
zealous  for  me. 

(loldsniitli  being  mentioned,— Johnson  :  *  It 
is  aniaiziiig  how  little  Goldsmith  knows.  He 
seldom  coiiicH  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant 
than  any  one  tls>e.'  Sjr  Joshua  Reynolds  : 
'  Y(?t  there  is  no  man  whose  company  is  more 
like<l.'  J< VINSON  ;  *  To  be  sun*,  sir.  M'hen 
]>eople  fmd  a  man  of  the  most  distinguished 
riMhties  as  a  writer  their  inferior  while  he  is 
^ith  them,  it  must  LK?hi>;hly  gratifying  to  them. 
AVli:it  (ioldsniith  coiiiicully  s.iy8  of  Iiimself  is  very 
true  he  always  gets  the  ln'tler  when  he  argues 
iilone ;  meaning,  that  lie  is  m;ijiter  of  a  subject  in 
Li»  study,  and  can  write  well  ux>on  it ;  but  when 


he  comes  into  company,  grows  confused,  and  un- 
able to  talk.  Take  him  as  a  poet,  his  TravdUr  is 
a  very  fine  performance ;  aye,  and  so  is  bis  Duerted 
ViUaf/Ct  were  it  not  sometimes  too  much  the  echo 
of  his  Travdler,  Whether,  indeed,  we  take  him 
as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  4^8  an  hiatorian,  he 
stands  in  the  first  class.'  BoswELL:  'An  his- 
torian ?  My  dear  sir,  you  surely  will  not  rank 
his  compilation  of  the  Roman  History  with  the 
works  of  other  historians  of  this  age  ?'  JOHS- 
SON  *  Why,  who  are  before  him  ? '  Bobwkll  : 
'  Hume,  Robertson,  Lord  Lytteltoa.'  Johnbobt 
(his  antipathy  to  the  Scotch  begiiming  to  rise)  t 
'  I  have  not  read  Hume ;  but  doubtless,  Gold- 
smith's history  is  better  than  the  rerbiaoe  of 
Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of  Dalrymplc'  Bos- 
well  :  '  Will  you  not  ailmit  the  superiority  of 
Robertson,  in  whose  history  we  find  such 
penetration — such  painting  ? '  Johnson  :  '  Sir, 
you  must  consider  how  that  penetration  and 
that  painting  are  employed.  It  is  not  history, 
it  is  imagination.  He  who  describes  what  he 
never  saw,  draws  from  fancy.  Robertson  paints 
minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces  in  a  history 
piece :  he  imagines  an  heroic  countenance.  Ton 
must  look  ujion  Robertson^s  work  as  romanee, 
and  try  it  by  that  standard.  Hbtory  it  is  not^ 
Besides,  sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer 
to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will 
hold.  Goldsmith  has  done  this  in  his  histocy. 
Now,  Robertson  might  have  put  twice  as  much 
in  his  book.  Robertson  is  like  a  roan  who  has 
(lacked  gold  in  wool ;  the  wool  takes  up  more 
room  than  the  gold.  No,  sir ;  I  always  thought 
Robertson  would  bo  crushed  by  his  own  weight 
— would  be  buried  under  his  own  omameatai 
Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all  you  want  to 
know ;  Robertson  detains  you  a  great  deal  too 
long.  No  man  will  read  Robertson*s  cumbrous 
detail  a  second  time;  but  Goldsmith's  plain 
narrative  will  please  again  and  again.  I  would 
say  to  Robertson  what  an  old  tutor  of  a  ocdkfe 
said  to  one  of  his  pupils :  **  Reatl  over  your 
comjKHiitions,  and  wherever  you  meet  with  a 
INiHHago  which  you  think  is  particuUrlj  fine, 
strike  it  out."  Goldsmith  s  abridgment  is  better 
than  that  of  Lucius  Florus  or  Eutropius ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  compare  him 
with  Vertot,  in  the  same  places  of  the  RooMA 
History,  you  will  find  that  ho  excels  Vertot. 
Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying 
everything  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
Ho  is  now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and  he 
will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  I'ersian  Tale.* 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  toiiic  without 
observing  that  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  owned  that  he  often  '  talked  fi»r  vietoiy/ 
rather  urged  plausible  objections  to  Dr.  Robert- 
son's excellent  historical  works,  in  the  ardour 
of  contest,  than  expressed  his  real  and  decided 
opinion  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  he 
should  so  widely  ditfcr  from  the  rest  of  the 
literary  world. 
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j       JoHXSoy:  '  I  remember  once  being  with  Gold* 
■mith  in  Weitminitcr  Abbey.    While  we  sur- 
'   Tcjed  the  Poets'  Comer  I  said  to  him, 

*'  Fomitan  et  nostrum  nomen  misccbitnr  istis. "  i 

When  we  got  to  I'emple  Bar,  he  stopped  me, 
pointed  to  the  heads  ui>on  it,  and  slily  whL>percd 


'*  Fonltan  et  nostmm  nomen  misccbitnr  isris." '  * 

Johnson  praised  John  Bunyan  highly :  '  His 

PUgritHt  Proffrets  has  great  merit,   both  for 

,  inrention,  imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the 

;  liofy ;  and  it  has  had  the  best  evidence  of  its 

merit,   the  general  and  continued  approbation 

of  mankind.     Few  books,  I  believe,  have  had  a 

•  more  extensive  sale.    It  is  remarkable  that  it 

;  begios  very  much  like  the  poem  ef  Dante  ;  yet 

'■  there  was  no  translation  of  Dante  when  Bimvan 

'  wrote.    There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had 

I  read  Spenser.' 

I  A  proposition  which  had  been  agitated,  that 
Bumnments  to  eminent  persons  should,  for  the 
time  to  come,  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Church  as 
well  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  mentioned  ; 
and  it  was  asked  who  should  be  honoured  by 
having  his  monument  first  erected  there.  Some- 
l«ody  suggested  Pope.  John8<^  :  *  Why,  sir,  as 
Pope  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  would  not  have 
his  to  be  first.  I  think  Milton*s  rather  should 
hav*  the  precedence.'  I  think  more  highly  of 
him  now  than  I  did  at  twenty.  There  is  more 
thinking  in  him  and  in  Butler,  than  in  any  of 
««r  poets.' 

Some  of  tiie  company  expressed  a  wonder 

^7  the  author  of  so  excellent  a  book  as  The 

WkUe  Dutif  of  Man  should  conceal  himself.* 

JoH3C«ox:    'There  may  be  different    reasons 

assigned  for  this,  any  one  of  whicli  would  be 

Tcry  snfBcienL     He  may  have  been  a  clergyman, 

mad  may  have  thought  that  his  religious  counsels 

wenld  have  less  weight  when  known  to  come 

man  whose  profession  was  theology.     He 

J  have  been  a  man  whose  xiractice  was  not 

suitable  to  his  principles,  so  tliat  his  character 

injure  the  effect  of  his  book,  which  ho 


had  written  in  a  season  of  penitence.  Or  he 
Bay  have  been  a  man  of  rigid  self-denial,  so 
that  he  would  have  no  reward  for  his  pious 
labitnn  while  in  this  world,  but  refer  it  all  to 
a  future  state.' 


t  On  nasM,  perhaps,  may  be  mixed  with  theirs. — 
!   Ovn>  dg  Art  AmawL  L  iii.  v.  13. 
I      *  lift  allusiim  to  Dr.  Johnson's  8U]>i>oscd  political 

pi1rii-i2<lf  J,  and  perhaps  his  own.— Boswell. 
I  *  WfTTK  i«  another  instance  of  Mia  high  adniimtion  of 
,  Milton  as  a  puet,  notwithstviding  hid  Just  abhorronco 
:  of  thAt  snur  Republican's  political  principles.  Hl3 
'  euadoqr  and  discrimination  arc  equ:illy  coiispi'-uouN. 
'   Let  OS  bear  no  more  of  his  'injustice  to  Milton.'— 

fir^kWBU. 
'       *  la  a  manuscript  la  the  Bodlcinn  Library  several 
.-    f ircnmvtanccs  are  stated  which  i»tnm;;ly  incline  ino  to 
'    helKvr  ttuU  Dr.  Accepte<l  Frewcn,  Arclibiahop  of  York, 


LI 


as  the  author  of  this  work.— M aloxe. 


The  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  club,  and 
I  was  left  at  Beauclerk's  till  the  fato  of  my 
election  should  be  announced  to  me.  I  sat  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  which  even  the  charming  con- 
versation of  Lady  Di  Beauclerk  could  not  entirely 
dissipate.  In  a  short  time  I  received  the  agree- 
able intelligence  that  I  was  chosen.  I  hastened 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  was  introduced  to 
such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be  found.  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  whom  I  then  saw  for  the  first 
time,  and  whose  splendid  talents  had  long  made 
me  ardently  wish  for  his  acquaintance ;  Dr. 
Nugent,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Jones,  and  the  company 
with  wliom  I  had  dined.  Upon  my  entrance, 
Johnson  placed  himself  behind  a  chair,  on  which 
ho  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  and  with 
humorous  formality  gave  mo  a  ChargCy  pointing 
out  the  conduct  expected  from  me  as  a  good 
member  of  this  club. 

Goldsmith  produced  some  very  absurd  verses 
which  ha  1  been  publicly  recited  to  an  audience 
for  money.    Johnson  :  *  I  can  match  this  non- 
sense.   There  was  a  poem  called  EugeniOy  which 
came  out  some  years  ago,  and  concludes  thus : — 
"  And  now,  yc  trifling,  self-assuming  elves, 
Brimful  of  pritle,  of  nothing,  of  yonrsclvcs, 
Bnrvey  Eugenio,  view  him  o'er  nnd  o'er. 
Then  sink  into  yourselves,  and  bo  n«  more." ' 

*Nay,  Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Koyal 
Society,  has  these  lines  : — 

"  Tlien  wo  upon  out  Klobe'a  last  vcr^  shall  go. 
And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky  ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighliours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  rr>\" ' 

Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who  had  a  great 
contempt  for  that  species  of  wit,  deigned  to 
allow  that  there  was  one  good  pun  in  Meivafjiana^ 
I  think  on  the  word  corpx.^ 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  nieujory  hens  was  not  i)erfcctly 
accurate  ;  Eugenia  does  not  conclndc  thus.  There  are 
eight  more  lines  after  the  last  of  those  quoted  by  him  ; 
and  the  ])a.s.sage  which  he  meant  to  recite  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

'  Buy  now,  ye  fluttering,  poor  assuming  elves, 
feturk  full  of  pride,  of  fully,  of— yourselves  , 
Say,  where'*  the  wretch  of  all  your  iiiipiou.s  crew 
Who  dan-s  crmfTont  his  chanirtir  to  viuw? 
Behold  Eugenio.  vi»-w  him  o'er  and  o'er. 
Then  "^ink  into  yourselves,  and  Ih*  do  more.' 
Mr.  Uvv'l  infonns  me  that  the  author  of  Enffenin, 
Thomas  B<.'erh,  a  wine  merchant,  at  Wrexham,  in  Dtn- 
bij^'hshire,  noon  after  its  publication,  viz.,  17th  May 
1737,  cut  his  own  throat ;  and  that  it  appears  by 
Sv/ift's  works,  that  tiie  poem  ha«l  Wm  Hho^^^l  to  hitii. 
and  rcc(ive«l  some  of  his  corrections.    Johnson  had 
rea<l  Evg>  nio  on  his  first  coming  to  town,  for  we  s»t  It 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cave,  which  luis 
been  insiTte<l  in  this  work.— B<>swri.L. 

«  I  formerly  thonRht  that  I  ha'l  p«  Hiai-s  mistaken 
the  word,  and  imagined  it  to  be  r"//.«,  fpini  its  siihi- 
larity  of  souml  to  the  real  one.  Fnr  an  accurate  and 
shrewd  unknown  g«nth'ni.'in.  to  whom  I  nm  indebted 
for  some  remark  on  my  woik,  obsiTvcn  f»n  this  ]»ass.ij.'e 
— 'Q.  If  not  on  the  wonl,  Fortf  A  voiiifvrons  French 
preacher  said  of  Bourdalouc,  "11  prfoihe  fort  hitn,  it 
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Much  pleasant  conTenation  passed,  which 
Johnson  relished  with  great  good  humour.  But 
his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to  it,  or  was 
interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business  of  this  work. 
On  Saturday,  May  1,  we  dined  by  ourselves  at 
our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre  Tavern,  He  was 
placid,  but  not  much  disposed  to  talk.  He 
observed,  that  *  The  Irish  mix  better  with  the 
English  than  the  Scotch  do ;  their  language  is 
nearer  to  English  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  they 
succeed  very  well  as  players,  which  Scotchmen 
do  not.  Then,  sir,  they  have  not  that  extreme 
nationality  which  we  find  in  the  Scotch.  I  will 
do  you,  BoBwell,  the  justice  to  say,  that  you  are 
the  most  unxottified  of  your  countrymen.  You 
are  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Scotchman 
that  I  have  known,  who  did  m>t  at  every  other 
sentence  bring  in  some  other  Scotchman.* 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  "Williams.  I  intro- 
duced a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whether  the  claim  of 
lay  patrons  to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be 
well  founded;  and  supposing  it  to  be  well 
founded,  whether  it  ought  to  be  exercised 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  people  ?  That 
Church  is  composed  of  a  series  of  judicatures; — 
a  Presbytery,  a  Synod,  and  finally  a  General 
Assembly ;  before  all  of  which  this  matter  may 
be  contended  :  and  in  some  cases  the  Presbytery 
having  refused  to  induct  or  BettUt  as  they  call  it, 
the  person  presented  by  the  patron,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  General 
Assembly.  He  said  I  might  see  the  subject 
well  treated  in  The  D^ence  of  Pluralities; 
and  although  he  thought  that  a  patron  should 
■exercise  his  -right  with  tenderness  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people  of  a  parish,  he  was 
very  clear  as  to  his  right.  Then  supposing  the 
question  to  be  pleaded  before  the  General  As- 
sembly, he  dictated  to  me  what  follows ; — 

'Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  commonly 
opposed,  by  the  inferior  judicatures,  the  plea 
of  conscience.  Their  conscience  tells  them  that 
the  people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor ;  their 
conscience  tells  them  that  they  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrateful 
and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience  is 
nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  ourselves 
of  something  to  be*  done,  or  something  to  bo 

luoi  bUn  fort." '—AlenagUana.  See  also  Anecdottt 
LitUraires,  Article  Bourdoloue.  But  my  ingenious 
and  ubliging  com;di>ondent,  Mr.  Abercrambie,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  pointed  out  to  oie  the  following  passage 
in  Mtnagiana ;  which  renders  the  preceding  coivjecture 
unnecej»sar>'  and  confirms  my  original  statement : 

'  Madame  de  Bourdonne,  CHianuinesss  de  ilemlre- 
mont,  vcnoit  d'cntcndre  un  diseonrs  plein  de  feu  et 
d'esprit,  mais  fort  jwu  ttolide.  et  tres  inrgulier.  Uoe 
de  ces  amies,  (lui  y  prenoit  intor^t  pour  rorateur,  lul 
dit  en  sortant,  "  Kh  bien,  Madame,  que  vous  semble- 
t-il  de  ce  que  vous  vencs  d'eutendro?  Qu'il  y  a 
d'csprit?"— '*  II  y  a  tant,"  repondit  Madame  do  Bour- 
doune,  "  que,  je  n'y  ai  {las  vd  de  carpi;." ' — iienagiana, 
tome  11.  p.  64.    AmsteixL  1713.— Bon  well.. 


avoided ;  and  in  questions  of  simple  unper] 
morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guid 
may  be  trusted.  But  before  consdem 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  sa] 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  o 
or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  confo 
with  opinion.  No  man*s  conscience  oan  tc 
the  rights  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  1 
by  rational  investigation,  or  historical  in 
Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  e 
conscience,  may  teach  some  men  that  n 
would  be  promoted  and  quiet  presenr 
granting  to  the  people  universally  the  eh 
their  ministers.  But  it  is  a  conscience  v 
informed  that  violates  the  rights  of  one  n 
the  convenience  of  another.  Religion  cax 
promoted  by  injustice ;  «nd  it  was  nen 
found  that  a  popidar  election  was  very  < 
transacted. 

*  That  justice  would  bo  violated  by  traiul 
to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is 
rent  to  all  who  know  whence  that  right  1 
originaL  The  right  of  patronage  was  i 
first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unre 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  fiivt  a 
in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  o 
succession  and  by  precedents.  At  is  not  f 
capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyran 
lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  I 
first  poBSOssors,  aud  justly  inherited  by 
that  succeeded  them.  When  ChristianSi 
established  in  this  island,  «  regular  m 
public  worship  was  prescribed.  Public  m 
requires  a  public  place ;  and  the  propriei 
lands,  as  they  were  converted,  built  eh 
for  their  families  and  their  vussali.  i 
maintenance  of  ministers,  they  settled  a  < 
portion  of  their  lands ;  and  a  distriet  ti 
which  each  minister  was  required  to  < 
his  care,  was,  by  that  circumscripiioii 
stituted  a  parish.  This  is  a  position  to  gei 
received  in  England,  that  the  extent  of  a 
and  of  a  parish  are  regularly  received  h 
other.  The  churches  which  the  propric 
lands  had  thus  built  and  tlius  endoww 
justly  thought  themselves  entitled  to  ] 
with  ministers ;  and  where  the  episcopal  ( 
ment  prevails,  the  bishop  has  no  power  tc 
a  man  nominated  by  the  patron,  but  fei 
crime  that  might  exclude  him  frem  tlM. 
hood.  For  the  endowment  of  the  chord 
the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he  was  eonsequf 
liberty  to  give  it  according  to  his  ehoioe 
man  capable  of  .performing  the  holy 
The  people  did  not  choose  him  beoMi 
people  did  not  pay  hinL 

*  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged  that  this  c 
right  is  passed  out  of  memory^  and  is  oUi 
and  obscured  by  many  translations  of  p 
and  changes  of  government;  that  tear 
church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  hein 
builders ;  and  that  the  present  penoo 
entered  subsequently  upon  the  pcetead^^ 
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by  a  thouasiid  aeddental  and  unknown  causes. 

Much  oi  this,  perikaps,  is  tnxe.    But  how  b  the 

light  of  patronage  extinguished  ?    If  the  right 

followed  thd  lands,  it  is  possessed  bj  the  same 

WBpAj  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.    It  is, 

IB  affect,  part  of  the  manor,  and  protected  by 

the  nine  laws  with  every  other  privilege.    Let 

II  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and 

gnated  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family.    AVith 

I  the  Isnds  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  apiModant 

to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants 

the  lands,  the  rights  aleo  are  granted.    The 

right  lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  td  the  people, 

hut  is  either  retained  by  the  Cro#n,  or  what  to 

the  people  is  the  same  thing,  is  by  the  Crown 

girco  sway.     Let  it  change  hands  ever  so  often, 

it  ii  posiosed  by  him  that  receives  it  with  the 


I 


right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed, 
likt  sU  oar  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or 
friadalently  obtained  :  but  no  injury  is  still 
doaeto  the  people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  they 
hsve  never  lost.  Caius  may  usurp  the  right 
j  of  Titios,  but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure 
the  people ;  and  no  msn's  conscience,  however 
teader  or  howev<%r  active,  can  prompt  him  to 
mtore  what  may  be  proved  to  have  been  never 
takoi  sway.  Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot 
-  ke  proved,  that  a  iH)pu]ar  election  of  ministers 
'  vera  to  be  desired,  our  desires  are  not  the 
ttames  of  equity.  It  were  to  be  desired  that 
power  ihould  be  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
■erofnl,  and  iklieB  in  the  possession  of  the 
pMMm  %  but  the  law  must  leave  both  riches 
ai  power  where  it  finds  them,  and  must  often 
bsTc  riches  with  the  covetous,  and  power  with 
the  erasl.  Convenience  may  be  a  rule  in  little 
thiagi,  where  no  other  rule  has  been  established. 
Bit  M  the  great  end  of  government  is  to  give 
•very  nan  his  own,  no  inconvenience  is  greater 
thaa  that  of  making  right  uncertain.  Nor  is 
i  s^^  Ban  more  an  enemy  to  public  peace,  than 
i  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with  imaginary  claims, 
j  Mi  hccaks  the  series  of  civil  subordination  by 
j  iMitiag  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  to  en- 
OQMb  upon  the  higher. 

'Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  pa* 
tnosfe,  being  originally  purchased,  may  be 
hpiXtf  transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the 
haids  of  lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly 
M  soy  other  right, — we  have  left  to  the  advo- 
sstci  ol  the  people  no  other  plea  than  that  of 
oBBvenience.    Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider 
what  the  people  would  really  gain  by  a  general 
ifcoh'tion  of  the  right  of  patronage.     What  is 
to  be  desired  by  such  a  change  is,  that  the 
try  should  be  supplied  with  better  minis- 
Bat  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  parish 
wiD  naka  a  wiser  choice  than  the  patron  ?    If 
Wfl  suppose  mankind  actuatc<l  by  interest,  the 
patron  is  more  likely  to  choose  with  caution, 
btcawse  be  will  suffer  more  by  choosing  wrong. 
By  the  deficiencies  of  his  minister,  or  by  his 
be  is  equally  offended  with  the  rest  of 


the  congregation  ;  but  he  will  have  this  reason 
more  to  lament  them,  that  they  will  be  imputed 
to  his  absurdity  or  corruption.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  a  minister  are  well  known  to  be  learning 
and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  patron  is  pro- 
bably the  only  judge  in  the  parish,  and  of  his 
piety  not  less  a  judge  than  others ;  and  is  more 
likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  diligently  before 
he  gives  a  presentation,  than  one  of  the  parochial 
rabble,  who  can  give  nothing  but  a  vote.  It 
may  be  urged  that  though  the  parish  might  not 
choose  better  ministers,  they  would  at  least 
choose  ministers  whom  they  like  better,  and 
who  therefore  ofiiciate  with  greater  efficacy. 
That  ignorance  and  perverseness  should  always 
obtain  what  they  like,  was  never  considered  as 
the  end  of  government ;  of  which  it  is  the  great 
and  standing  benefit,  that  the  wise  see  for  the 
jimple,  and  the  regular  act  tcft  the  capricious. 
But  that  this  argument  supposes  the  i>eoplo 
capable  of  judging,  and  resolute  to  act  according 
to  their  best  Judgments,  though  this  be  sufil- 
dently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its  absurdity.  It 
supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but  unanimity  in 
those  who,  upon  no  other  occasions,  are  unani- 
mous or  wise.  If  by  some  strange  concurrence 
all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should  unite  in  the 
choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I  could  not 
charge  the  patron  with  injustice  for  presenting 
a  minister,  I  should  censure  him  as  unkind  and 
injudicious.  But  it  is  evident,  that  as  in  all 
other  popular  elections,  there  will  be  contrariety 
of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  passion,  a  parish 
upon  every  vacancy  would  break  into  factions, 
and  the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a  minister  would 
set  neighbours  at  variance,  and  bring  discord  into 
families.  The  minister  would  be  taught  all  the 
arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flatter  some,  and 
bribe  others ;  and  the  electors,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  would  call  for  holidays,  and  ale,  and  break 
the  heads  of  each  other  during  the  joUity  of  the 
canvass.  The  time  must,  however,  come  at 
last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must  prevail, 
and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession  of  the 
church.  On  what  terms  does  he  enter  ui>on  Itis 
ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half  his 
parish  ?  By  what  prudence  or  what  diligence 
can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that 
party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his  living  ? 
Every  man  who  voted  against  him  wiU  enter  the 
church  with  hanging  head  and  downcast  eyes, 
afraid  to  encounter  that  nciglibour  by  whose 
vote  and  influence  he  has  been  oven>owere(L 
He  win  hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing  him, 
and  his  minister  for  having  jirospered  by  the 
opposition  ;  and  as  he  will  never  see  him  but 
with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with 
hatred.  Of  a  minister  presented  by  the  patron, 
the  parish  has  seldom  any  worse  to  say  than 
that  they  do  not  know  him.  Of  a  minister 
chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those  who  do 
not  favour  him  have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms 
principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection. 
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Anger  is  excited  principallj  by  pride.  The 
pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exasperated 
by  the  sapposed  usuri)ation  of  an  acknowledged 
superior.  He  bears  only  his  little  share  of  a 
general  evil,  and  suffers  in  common  with  the 
whole  parish  ;  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravations ;  and 
he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neighbour  is 
seldom  satisfied  without  some  revenge ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  bitterness  of  malignity 
woidd  prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elections 
should  happen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  enmity 
of  opposition  should  be  rekindled  before  it  had 
cooled.* 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr.  Johnson's 
mssterly  tbouglits  on  the  subject,  I  think  it 
proper  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  I  am 
myself  a  lay  patron,  I  do  not  entirely  subscribe 
to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7,  I  breakfasted  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale*8,  in  the  Borough.  ^Vhile  we  were 
alone,  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could  to  apolo- 
gise for  a  lady  who  had  been  divorced  from  her 
husband  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  said  that  he 
had  used  her  very  ill,  had  behaved  brutally  to 
her,  and  that  she  could  not  continue  to  live 
with  him  without  having  her  delicacy  contami- 
nated :  that  all  affection  for  him  was  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  that  the  essence  of  conjugal  union  being 
gone,  there  remained  only  a  cold  form,  a  mere 
civil  obligation  :  that  she  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  qualities  to  produce  happiness ; 
that  these  ought  not  to  be  lost ;  and  that  the 
gentleman  on  whose  account  she  was  divorced 
had  gained  her  heart  while  thus  unhappily 
situated.  Seduced,  perhaps,  by  the  charms  of 
the  lady  in  question,  I  thus  attempted  to  pal- 
liate wliat  I  was  sensible  could  not  be  justified ; 
for  when  I  had  finished  my  harangue,  my 
venerable  friend  gave  me  a  proper  check  :  '  My 
dear  sir,  never  accustom  your  mind  to  mingle 
virtue  and  vice.  The  woman's  a  whore,  and 
there's  an  end  on*t.' 

Ue  described  the  father  of  one  of  his  friends 
thus  :  '  Sir,  he  was  so  exuberant  a  talker  at 
public  meetings,  that  the  gentlemen  of  his 
county  were  afraid  of  him.  No  business  could 
be  dune  fur  his  declamation.' 

He  (lid  not  give  me  full  credit  when  I  men- 
tione<l  that  I  had  carried  on  a  short  conversa- 
tion by  signs  with  some  Esquimaux,  who  were 
then  in  London,  particularly  with  one  of  them 
who  was  a  jiriest.  Ue  thought  I  could  not  make 
them  understand  me.  No  man  was  more  in- 
credulous as  to  particular  facts  which  were  at 
all  extraordinary ;  and  therefore  no  man  was 
more  scrupulously  inc^uisitive,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  truth. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  honscr  of  my 
friends,  Messrs.  Edward  and  Charles  Dilly, 
booksellers  in  tlio  Poultry  :  there  were  present, 
their  elder  brother,  Mr.  Dilly  of  Bedfordshire, 
Dr.   Goldsmith,  Mr.   Langton,    Mr.    Claxton, 


Reverend  Dr.  Mayo,  a  dissenting  minister,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Toplady,  and  mj  friend  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Temple. 

Hawkesworth's  compilation  of  the  Toyages  to 
the  South  Sea  being  mentioned;— JoHHSOV: 
*'  Sir,  if  yon  talk  of  it  as  a  subject  of  eommeree, 
it  will  be  gainful ;  if  as  a  book  that  is  to  in- 
crease human  knowledge,  I  believe  there  will 
not  be  much  of  that.  Hawkesworih  can  tell 
only  what  the  voyagers  have  told  him;  and 
they  have  found  very  little,  only  one  new  ani- 
mal, I  think.'  Bo8¥rELL:  'But  many  insects, 
sir.'  Johnson  :  'Why,  sir,  as  to  inseeta.  Bay 
reckons  of  British  insects  twenty  thomand 
species.  They  might  have  stayed  at  home  and 
discovered  enough  in  that  way.' 

Talking  of  birds,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Dainei 
Barrington's  ingenious  essay  against  the  received 
notion  of  their  migration.  Johnson  :  '  I  think 
we  have  as  good  evidence  for  the  migration  <rf 
woodcocks  as  can  be  desired.  We  find  they 
disappeair  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  ap- 
pear again  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year ;  and 
some  of  them,  when  weary  in  their  flight,  have 
been  known  to  alight  on  the  rigging  of  thipf 
far  out  at  sea.'  One  of  the  company  obserred, 
that  there  had  been  instances  of  some  of  them 
found  in  summer  in  Essex.  Johnson  :  'Sir, 
that  strengthens  our  argument.  Exeejdiopnh 
bat  rtgvilam.  Some  being  found,  showa  that,  if 
all  remained,  many  would  be  found.  A  few  sick 
or  lame  ones  may  be  found.'  GOLDAVITB: 
'  There  is  a  partial  migration  of  the  swallowa  ; 
the  stronger  ones  migrate,  the  others  do  not.' 

BoswiLL  :  '  I  am  well  assured  that  the  people 
of  Otaheite,  who  have  the  bread  tree,  the  frnit 
of  which  serves  them  for  bread,  langhed  heartily 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  tedions  procew 
necessary  with  us  to  have  bread — ploughing, 
sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  threshing,  grindii^ 
baking.'  Johnson  :  '  'Wliy,  sir,  all  ignonnt 
savages  will  laugh  when  they  are  told  of  the 
advantages  of  civilised  life.  Were  yon  to  tcQ 
men  who  life  without  houses,  how  we  pile  bride 
upon  brick,  and  rafter  upon  rafter,  and  then 
after  a  house  is  raised  to  a  eertain  height^  a 
man  tumbles  off  a  scaffold  and  breaks  liii 
neck,  he  would  laugh  hoartily  at  our  foUy  in 
building ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  men  art 
better  without  houses.  No,  sir  (holding  op  a 
slice  of  a  good  loaf),  this  is  better  than  the 
bread  tree.' 

He  repeated  an  argument  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  Rambffr  against  the  notion  that 
the  brute  creation  is  endowed  with  the  laeahy 
of  reason :  '  Birds  build  by  instinet ;  thcj 
never  improve ;  they  build  their  first  neat  as 
well  as  any  one  they  ever  build.'  Goldsmith  : 
'  Yet  we  see  if  yon  take  away  a  bird's  neat  witli 
the  eggs  in  it,  she  will  make  a  slighter  nctt  aad 
hij  again.'  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  that  is  beoaoee  at 
first  she  has  full  time  and  makes  her  nest  de- 
liberately.   In  the  case  yon  mentioii  she  is 
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pWMcd  to  lay,  and  must  therefore  make  her 
Deft  quickly,  and  consequently  it  will  be  slight.' 
Goldsmith  :  *  The  nidification  of  birds  is  what 
is  kaat  known  in  natural  history,  though  one  of 
the  most  carious  things  in  it.' 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  toleration.    JoHN- 
mi:   'Every  todoty  has  a  right  to  preserve 
poblie  peace  and  order,  and  therefore  has  a 
food  right   to    prohibit   the    propagation    of 
opiniaDswhich  have  a  dangerous  tendency.    To 
my  the  wutgistrate  has  this  right,  is  using  an 
iiidcqaate  word ;  it  is  the  society  for  which  the 
flttgtstrate  is  agent.     He  may  be  morally  or 
tkcdogically  wrong  in  restraining  the  propa- 
litionof  (pinions  which  he  thinks  dangerous, 
but  he  is  politicaUy  right.'    Mato  :  '  I  am  of 
opbioD,  sir,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty 
of  eonsdence  in  religion ;  and  that  the  magis- 
tnte  einnot  restrain  that  right.'    Johnson  : 
'Sir,  I  tgree  with  you.    Every  man  has  a  right 
to  h*berty  of  conscience,  and  with  that  the 
Mgiitnte  cannot  interfere.     People  confound 
liberty  of  thinking  with  liberty  of  talking  ;  nay, 
vith  liberty  of  preaching.     Every  man  has  a 
pbynoal  right  to  think  as  he  pleases ;  for  it  can- 
Mi  be  discovered  how  he  thinks.    He  has  not  a 
■ml  right,  for  he  ought  to  inform  himself,  and 
think  justly.    But,  sir,  no  member  of  a  society 
bus  ri|^t  to  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  what 
the  ioeiefcy  holds  to  be  true.    The  magistrate,  I 
•y.  Bsy  be  wrong  in  what  he  thinks  ;  but  while 
be  tbiaks  himself  right,  he  may  and  ought  to 
«fom  what  he  th'inks.'    Mato  :  'Then,  sir, 
**Bsn  to  remain  always  in  error,  and  truth  never 
cupifTBil;  and  the  magistrate  was  right  in  per- 
HCQtiBf  the  first  Christians.'    Johnson  :  'Sir, 
the  only  method  by  which  religious  truth  can  be 
mtibliihed  is  by  martyrdonL  The  magistrate  has 
srifbttoenforce  what  he  tliinks  ;  and  he  who  is 
MBseioas  of  the  truth  has  a  right  to  suffer.    I  am 
sfnid  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the 
trath  but  by  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ttdnriBf  it  on  the  other.'    Goldsmith:  'But 
how  IS  a  man  to  act,  sir  ?    Though  firmly  con- 
riaeed  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  may  he  not 
think  it  wrong  to  expose  himself  to  persecution  ? 
Has  he  a  right  to  do  so  ?    Is  it  not,  as  it  were, 
committing  voluntary  suicide?'    Johnson  :  'Sir, 
M  to  voluntary  suidile,  as  you  call  it,  there  are 
twenty  thousand  men  in  an  army,  who  will  go 
wtthoat  scruple  to  be  shot  at  and  mount  a  breach 
for  fivepence  a  day.'    Gou>smith  :  'But  have 
they  a  moral  right   to  do  this  ? '    Johnson  : 
*Xay,  sir,  if  you  will  not  take  the  universal 
ofsnion  of  mankind,  I  have  nothing  to  say.    If 
maaUnd  cannot  defend  their  own  way  of  think- 
nc,  I  cannot  defend  it.    Sir,  if  a  man  is  in  doubt 
wfaciber  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  expose 
^■■****w  to  martyrdom  or  not,  he  should  not  do 
it.    Ho  most  be  convinced  that  he  has  a  delega- 
tioa  from  Heaven.'   Goldsmith  :  '  I  would  con- 
whtfiber  there  is  the  greater  chance  of  goo<l 
opoo  the  whole.    If  I  see  a  man  who  has 


fallen  into  a  well,  I  would  wish  to  help  him  out : 
but  if  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  he  shall 
pull  mo  in  than  that  I  shall  pull  him  out,  I 
would  not  attempt  it.  So,  were  I  to  go  to  Tur- 
key, I  might  wish  to  convert  tho  Grand  Signor 
to  the  Christian  faith ;  but  when  I  considered 
that  I  should  probably  bo  put  to  death  without 
effectuating  my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I  should 
keep  myself  quiet.'  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  you  must 
consider  that  we  have  perfect  and  imperfect  obli- 
gations. Perfect  obligations,  which  are  generally 
not  to  do  something,  are  clear  and  positive  ;  as 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  kill."  But  charity,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  definable  by  limits.  It  is  a  duty 
to  give  to  the  poor ;  but  no  man  can  say  how 
much  another  should  give  to  the  x>oor,  or  when 
a  man  has  given  too  little  to  save  his  souL  In 
the  same  manner  it  is  a  duty  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, and  of  consequence  to  convert  infidels  to 
Christianity ;  but  no  man  in  the  common  course 
of  things  is  obliged  to  carry  this  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  incur  the  danger  of  martyrdom,  as  no  man 
is  obliged  to  strip  himself  to  the  shirt  in  or<lcr 
to  give  charity.  I  have  said  that  a  man  must  be 
persuaded  that  he  has  a  particular  delegation 
from  Heaven.'  Goldsmith  :  '  How  is  this  to  be 
known  ?  Our  first  reformers,  who  were  burnt  for 
not  believing  bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ — ' 
Johnson  (interrupting  him):  '  Sir,  they  were  not 
burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and  wine  to  be 
Christ,  but  for  insulting  those  who  did  believe  it. 
And,  sir,  when  the  first  reformers  began,  they  did 
not  intend  to  be  martyred  ;  as  many  of  thcni  ran 
away  as  could.'  BoswELL:  '  But,  sir,  there  was 
your  countryman  Elwal,  who,  you  told  me,  chal- 
lenged King  George  with  his  black -guards  and 
his  red-guanls.'  Johnson:  'My  countryman 
Elwal,  sir,  should  have  been  put  in  the  stocks— a 
proper  pulpit  for  him;  and  he'd  have  had  a  numer- 
ous audience.  A  man  who  preaches  in  the  stocks 
will  always  have  hearers  enougli.  Boswell: 
*But  Elwal  thought  himself  in  the  right.' 
Johnson  :  '  We  are  not  providing  for  mad 
people  ;  there  are  places  for  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoo<r  (meaning  Moorfiolds).  Mayo  :  '  But, 
sir,  is  it  ni»t  very  hard  that  I  should  not  bo 
allowed  to  teach  my  children  what  I  really  believe 
to  be  the  truth  ? '  Johnson  :  *  "NVhy,  sir,  you 
might  contrive  to  teach  your  children  extra 
sr.andalum;  but,  sir,  the  magistrate,  if  ho 
knows  it,  has  a  riglit  to  restrain  you.  Suppose 
you  teach  your  children  to  be  thieves  ? '  Mayo  : 
'This  is  making  a  joke  of  the  subject.'  JoHN- 
sr)N :  *  Nay,  sir,  take  it  thus,— that  you  teach 
them  the  community  of  g«)ods;  for  which  there 
are  as  many  plausible  arguments  as  for  most 
♦■rroneous  doctrines.  You  teach  them  that  all 
thingH  at  first  were  in  common,  antl  that  no 
man  ha4l  a  right  to  anything  but  as  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  it  ;  and  that  this  still  is,  or  ouj;ht  to  1 
be,  the  rule  amongst  mankind  Here,  sir,  you  I 
sap  a  great  principle  in  s<>cioty-  projMjrty.  And 
don't  you  think  the  magistrate  would  have  * 
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right  to  prevent  you  ?    Or,  suppose  you  should 
tcocli  your  children  the  notion  of  the  Adamites, 
and  they  should  run  naked   into  the  streets, 
would  not  the  magistrate  have  a  right  to  flog 
'em  into  their  doublets  ? '    Mayo  :  *  I  think  the 
magistrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  till  there 
is  some  overt  act.'    Boswell  :  *  So,  sir,  though 
ho  sees  an  enemy  to  the  State  charging  a  blun- 
derbuss, he  is  not  to  interfere  till  it  is  fired  off  !  * 
Mavo  :  '  He  must  be  sure  of  its  direction  against 
the  State.'    Johnson:   *The  magistrate  is  to 
judge  of  that.     He  has  no  right  to  restrain  your 
thinking,  because  the  evil  centres  in  yourself. 
If  a  man  were  sitting  at  this  table,  and  chop- 
ping off  his  fingers,  the  magistrate,  as  guardian 
of  the  community,  has  no  authority  to  restrain 
hiiu,  however  ho  might  do  it  from  kindnidss  as  a 
parent.     Though,  indeed,  upon  more  considera- 
tioii,  I  think  he  may  ;  as  it  is  probable  that  he 
who  is  cliopping  off  his  own  fingers,  may  soon 
proceed  to  chop  off  those  of  other  people.     If  I 
think  it  right  to  steal  Mr.  Dilly's  plate,  I  am  a 
bad  man  ;  but  he  can  say  nothing  to  me.     If  I 
make  an  open  declaration  that  I  think  so,  he 
will  keep  me  out  of  his  house.     If  I  put  forth 
my  hand,  I  shall  be  sent  to  Newgate.    This  is 
the  gradation  of  thinking,  preaching,  and  act- 
ing :  if  a  man  thinks  erroneously,  he  may  keep 
his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  nobody  will  trouble 
him  ;  if  he  preaches  erroneous  doctrine,  society 
may  expel  him  ;  if  he  acts  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  law  takes  place,  and  he  is  hanged.'    Mato  : 

*  But,  sir,  ought  not  Christians  to  have  liberty  of 
conscience?'  Johnson:  *I  have  already  told 
you  so,  sir.  You  are  coming  back  to  where  you 
were.'  Boswell  :  '  Dr.  Mayo  is  always  taking 
a  return  iK>stchaise,  and  going  the  stage  over 
again.    He  has  it  at  half-price.*     Johnson  : 

*  I>r.  Mayo,  like  other  ehampions  for  unlimited 
toleration,  has  got  a  set  of  words.*  Sir,  it  is  no 
mutter,  politically,  whether  the  magistrate  be 
right  or  wrong.  Sup|M>se  a  club  were  to  be 
formed,  to  drink  confusion  to  King  George  the 
Third,  and  a  happy  restoration  to  Charles  the 
Third ;  this  would  bo  very  bad  with  respect  to 
the  State,  but  every  member  of  that  club  must 
either  conform  to  its  rules,  or  be  turned  out  of 

I  it.  Old  Baxter,  I  remember,  maintains  that  the 
I  magistrate  should  '*  tolerate  all  things  that  are 
tolerable.*'  This  is  no  good  definition  of  tolera- 
tion u]K>ii  any  principle ;  but  it  shows  tliat  he 
thought  Kome  things  were  not  tolerable.'  Top- 
lady  :  *Sir,  you  have  untwisted  this  difficult 
subji'ct  with  great  dexterity.* 
I       During  tliis  argument.  Goldsmith  sat  in  rest- 

*  Dr.  Mayo'M  calm  t«hii«er  and  steady  iKTseverance 
n'n<i(-ri><l  Liiii  :in  ailiiiiraMo  fulycct  for  thv  cxercUo  of 
Dr.  JuIinson'.H  powerful  abilitir^.  lie  never  flinched : 
but.  after  reit' Rited  blowd,  rer.iained  seeiuiogly  un- 
mnvvd  ns  at  the  lint.  The  scintillatioDS  of  Johnson's 
pi-niu'i  flatflicd  evrry  time  he  was  strack,  without  hid 
reoi'iviii^'  imy  ii^ury.    Hence  he  obtained  tho  epithet 

of  TUK  LITKUABY  A2CVXL.— BOSWBLL. 
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less  agitation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in  and  tkiwt. 
Finding  himself  excluded,  he  had  taken  his  hat 
to  go  away,  but  remained  for  some  time  with  it 
in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who  at  the  dote 
of  a  long  night  lingen  for  a  little  while,  to  tee 
if  he  can  have  a  favourable  opening  to  finish 
with  success.  Once  when  he  was  beginning  to 
speak,  he  found  himself  overpowered  V7  the 
loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  wai  at  the  oppodte 
end  of  the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  Gold- 
smith's attempt.  Thus  dttsappointed  of  hie 
wish  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  compeay, 
Goldsmith  in  a  passion  threw  down  bia  hat, 
looking  angrily  at  Johnson,  and  exclaimed  in  * 
bitter  tone, '  Takt  it.*  When  Toplady  was  going 
to  speak,  Johnson  uttered  some  sound,  which  led 
Goldsmith  to  think  that  he  was  beginning  again, 
and  taking  the  words  from  Toplady.  Upon  which 
he  seized  this  opportunity  of  venting  his  own 
envy  and  spleen,  under  the  pretext  of  sup- 
porting another  person  :  *Sir,'  said  he  to  John- 
son, 'the  gentleman  has  heard  yon  patiently 
for  an  hour ;  pray  allow  us  now  to  hear  him.' 
Johnson  (sternly) :  '  Sir,  I  was  not  interrupting 
the  gentleman.  I  was  only  giving  him  a  signal 
of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  impertinent.' 
Goldnnith  made  no  reply,  but  oontinned  in  the 
company  for  some  time. 

A  gentleman  present  ventured  to  ask  Dc 
Johnson  if  there  was  not  a  material  diifereno* 
as  to  toleration  of  opini<ms  which  lead  to  aotioii, 
and  opinions  merely  si>eoulative ;  for  inst,anfe,  i 
would  it  bo  wrong  in  the  magtstraite  to  tolerate  j 
those  who  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity?   Johnson  was  highly  offended,  and 
said,  *  I  wonder,  sir,  how  a  gentleman  of  yovr 
piety  can  introduce  this  subject  in  a  odatd 
company.'    He  told  me  afterwnids,  thai  the 
impropriety  was,  that  perhaps  some  of  the  eoai- 
pany  might  have  talked  on  the  subject  in  sack 
terms  as  might  have  shocked  him  ;  or  he  mi^ 
have  been  forced  to  appear  in  their  eyes  a 
narrow-mindcil   man.     Tho   gentleman,   with 
submissive  deference,'  said  ho  had  only  hinted 
at  the  question  from  a  desire  to  hear  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion  upon  it.    Johnson  :  *  Why,  then, 
sir,  I  think  that  permitting  men  to  preach  any 
opinion  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  tends,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  oooae- 
quently  to  lessen  the  influence   of  religioQ.* 
*It  may  bo  con8iderc<l,'  said  the  gentleman, 
'whether  it  would  not  be  iKtlitic  to  tolerate  in 
such  a  case.'    Johnson:   *Sir,  we  have  been 
talking  of  riffht :  this  is  another  questkiiL    I 
think  it  not  politic  to  tolerate  in  sueh  a  ense.* 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  so  awfnl  a 
subject  should  be  introdueed  in  a  mixed  eon- 
pany,  and  therefore  at  this  time  waved  th« 
theological  question;  yet  his  own  orthodox 
belief  in  the  sacred  mjrsteiy  of  the  TnisilTT  in 
evineed  beyond  doubt  by  the  following  pnesage  ia 
his  private  devotions :  *  O  Lord,  hear  nj  pny«v 
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I  for  Jcflos  Christ*!  sake ;  to  whom,  with  thee 
I  ttd  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  perMons  and  one  God, 
I  bt  ftll  hunoar  uid  glory,  world  without  end. 
1  Amen." 

BoBWiLL:  'Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does  Dr. 
Lelasd's  ffittoty  of  Ireland  sell?'  Johnson 
(banting  forth  with  a  generous  indignation): 
*Tlie  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnatural  state,  for 
we  see  there  the  minority  prevailing  ov^  the 
msjority.  There  is  no  instance,  even  in  the  ten 
penecuiions,  of  such  severity  as  that  which  the 
Frotettants  of  Ireland  have  exercised  against 
the  Catholioa.  Did  wo  tell  them  wo  have  oon- 
qsered  them,  it  would  be  above  board ;  to 
puauh  them  by  confiscation  and  oth^r  penalties 
u  rebels,  was  monstrous  injustice.  King  Wil- 
Em  wu  not  their  lawful  sovereign :  he  had  not 
been  scknowledged  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
when  they  appeared  in  aarms  against  him.' 

I  here  suggested  something  favourable  of  the 
Bonun  Catholics.  Toplady  :  *  Does  not  their 
nrocstion  of  saints  suppose  omnipresence  in  the 
Mnti?'  Johnson  :  No,  sir;  it  supposes  only 
pbripresence  ;  and  when  spirits  are  divested  of 
MiiXa,  it  seems  probable  that  they  should  see 
vith  more  extent  than  in  an  embodied  state. 
Then  is  therefore  no  approach  to  an  invasion  of 
•oy  of  the  divine  attributes  in  the  invocation  of 
■iati.  But  I  think  it  is  will-worship  and  pre- 
■uii[»tion.  I  see  no  command  for  it,  and  there- 
tftt  think  it  is  safer  not  to  practise  it.* 

He  and  Mr.  Langton  and  I  went  together  to 
the  Clnb,  where  we  found  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Gar- 
nck,  and  s^me  other  members,  and  amongst 
them  our  friend  Goldsmith,  who  sat  silently 
brooding  over  Johnson's  reprimand  to  him  after 
dinner.  Johnson  perceived  this,  and  said  aside 
toioaeof  us,  *  I'll  make  Goldsmith  forgive  me  ;' 
and  then  called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Dr.  Gold- 
mith,  something  passed  to-day  where  you  and  I 
dineil ;  I  ask  your  pardon. '  Goldsmith  answered 
plsdiily,  '  It  must  be  much  from  you,  sir,  that  I 
take  ill. '  And  so  at  once  the  diff eren  ce  was  over, 
and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Gold- 
mith  rattled  away  as  usuaL 

In  oar  way  to  the  Club  to-night,  when  I  re- 
petted  that  Goldsmith  would  upon  every  oc- 
casion endeavour  to  shine,  by  which  he  often 
txpoaed  himself,  Mr.  Langton  observed,  that  he 
wan  not  like  Addison,  who  was  content  with  the 
iune  of  his  writings,  and  did  not  aim  also  at 
exc«neney  in  conversation,  for  which  he  found 
hiifiielf  unfit ;  and  that  he  said  to  a  lady  who 
eomplained  of  his  having  talked  little  in  com- 
pany, *  Madam,  I  have  but  ninepence  in  ready 
money,  but  I  oan  draw  for  a  thousand  i>ounds.' 
I  ohservcd  that  Goldamith  had  a  great  deal  of 
pilfl  in  hia  cabinet,  but  not  content  with  that, 
waa  always  taking  out  his  purse.    Jobnson  : 
'Yes.  air,  and  that  so  often  an  emi>ty  purse  1* 
Goltknuth*s  incessant  desire  of  being  cunspicu- 

>  Ptv^n  mud  MtdUathM,  p.  40.~Boswell. 


ous  in  company  was  the  occasion  of  his  sometimes 
appearing  to  such  disadvantage  as  one  should 
hardly  have  supposed  possible  in  a  man  of  his 
genius.  When  his  literary  reputation  had  risen 
deservedly  high,  and  his  society  was  much 
courted,  he  became  very  jealous  of  the  extra- 
ordinary attention  which  was  everywhere  paid 
to  Johnson.  One  evening,  in  a  circle  of  wits,  he 
found  fault  with  me  for  talking  of  Jolinson 
as  entitled  to  the  honour  of  unquestionable 
superiority.  *Sir,'  said  he,  *you  are  for  making 
a  monarchy  of  what  should  be  a  republic' 

He  was  still  more  mortified,  when  talking  in  a 
company  with  fluent  vivacity,  and,  as  he  flattered 
himself,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent ;  a  German  who  sat  next  him,  and  perceived 
Johnson  rolling  himself,  as  if  about  to  speak, 
suddenly  stopped  him,  saying,  *Stay,  stay — 
Toctor  Shonson  is  going  to  say  something.' 
This  was,  no  doubt,  very  provoking,  especially 
to  one  so  irritable  as  Goldsmith,  who  frequently 
mentioned  it  with  strong  expressions  of  indig- 
nation. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  Goldsmith  was 
sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with  an  easy 
familiarity,  but  upon  occasions  would  be  con- 
sequential and  important.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred  in  a  small  particular.  Johnson  had 
a  way  of  contracting  the  names  of  his  friends : 
as  Beauclerk,  Beau  ;  Boswell,  Bozzy ;  Langton, 
Lanky ;  Murjihy,  Mur ;  Sheridan,  Sherry.  I 
remember  one  day,  when  Tom  Davies  was  telling 
that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *  We  are  all  in  labour  for 
a  name  to  Ooldy's  play,'  Goldsmith  seemed 
displeased  that  such  a  liberty  should  be  taken 
with  his  name,  and  said,  *  I  have  often  desired 
him  not  to  call  me  Ooldy.*  Tom  was  remark- 
ably attentive  to  the  most  minute  circumstance 
about  Johnson.  I  recollect  his  telling  me  once, 
on  my  arrival  in  London,  *  Sir,  our  great  friend 
has  made  an  improvement  on  his  api)ellation  of 
old  Mr.  Sheridan.  Ho  calls  him  now  Hherry 
dcrrf/.* 

'to  the  HrsreREND  MB.  BAGSHAW, 
AT  BBOMLEY.* 

*  May  8,  1773. 
'Sm,— I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  additions  to  my  Dictionary ;  but  the  new 


'  The  Rev.  Tliomas  Bagshaw,  M.A.,  who  died  on 
November  20, 17^7,  in  tlie  wvi-nty-rM-veutli  year  of  hid 
atre,  ChapLiiii  of  Bmniley  Collegp,  in  Kent,  aiitl  Kcctor 
of  Southtlcot  Ue  hail  rcttignL-d  the  cure  of  nn)irii«y 
jKirinh  some  time  bofura  his  death.  For  this  and 
another  letter  from  Dr.  Johusou  in  17-4,  to  thf  same 
truly  n':iiH;etable  man,  I  am  iii'liiliinl  to  Dr.  John 
Love'lay,  of  the  CommonA,  a  aon  of  the  lnt»'.  h-armxl 
nml  piuUH  John  I^iveday,  R»«|.,  of  Caveriluuii,  in  iJ»'rk- 
shlre,  who  oMiginKly  tranhciibed  them  ftir  me  ffom 
the  ori;;inaI.s  in  his  posscs-sion.  ThiA  worthy  t^i-ntle- 
mnn,  having  retired  fn>m  lm.>ilne!*.M.  now  liven  in  War- 
wickshire. The  world  has  bern  ]at«'ly  obligt-d  to  liim 
R.H  the  e  liter  of  the  late  licv.  Dr.  Towuson's  i-.\(i>llent 
work,  modestly  entitled  *A  DUcourse  on  tlie  Kvaa> 
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jmX\tHik  \m^  b««a  pablUhed  some  time,  and 
jtXA<-ar«  I  c«B»>t  DOW  make  use  of  them. 
>%l«.«aK>c  \  tball  ««vr  rerue  it  more,  I  know 
tui.  ^  SMBiy  rv-^ler*  h^d  been  as  judicious, 
«<*>  iil]^«ttt.  «Bd  *:»  communioatire  as  yourself, 
3i«  wvrk  h^  been  better.  The  world  must  at 
vtrMAS  feike  ii  as  it  is.— I  am,  sir,  your  most 
w^o^vd  aad  mo«t  humble  servant, 

*8.ui.  Johnson.' 

i'Hft  Sunday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  Johnson  at 
Mr.  Lau^on*s  with  Dr.  Beattie  and  some  other 
i8««t(»any.  He  descanted  on  the  subject  of  lite- 
rary proi>erty.  *  There  seems,'  said  he,  *  to  be  in 
«kUChor«  a  stn>nger  right  of  property  than  that 
by  vvcu|>ancy :  a  metaphysical  right,  a  right,  as 
it  wvre,  of  creation,  which  should  from  its  nature 
be  perpetual.  But  the  consent  of  nations  is 
a^itst  it ;  and  indeed  reason  and  the  interest 
of  learning  are  against  it ;  for  were  it  to  be 
periH^tual,  no  book,  however  useful,  could  be 
uuivenally  diffuned  amongst  mankind  should 
the  prvtprietor  take  it  into  his  head  to  restrain 
its  circulation.  No  book  could  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  edited  with  notes,  however 
Utve»»ary  to  its  elucidation,  should  the  pro- 
|»rietor  perversely  opi>ose  it.  For  the  general 
goinl  of  the  world,  therefore,  whatever  valuable 
Work  has  once  l>ccn  created  by  an  author,  and 
issued  out  by  him,  should  be  understood  as  no 
loDger  in  liis  i>owcr,  but  as  belonging  to  the 
public  ;  at  the  same  time  the  author  is  entitled 
to  an  adequate  reward.  This  he  should  have 
by  an  exclusive  right  to  his  work  for  a  eonsider- 
able  number  of  years.* 

}{e  attacke<l  Lord  Monboddo's  strange  specu- 
lation on  the  primitive  state  of  human  nature ; 
observing,  '  Sir,  it  is  all  conjecture  about  a  thing 
uneless,  even  were  it  known  to  be  true.  Know- 
li'«lge  of  all  kind  is  good.  Conjecture  as  to 
things  useful  is  g(MKl ;  but  conjecture  as  to  what ' 
it  would  be  useless  to  know,  such  as  whether 
nien  went  upon  all  four,  is  very  idle. ' 

On  Monday,  May  9,  as  I  was  to  set  out  on  my 
return  to  Scotland  next  morning,  I  was  desirous 
to  see  as  much  of  Dr.  Johnsim  as  I  couhL  But 
I  fifHb  calle<lon  (joMsmitli  to  take  leave  of  him. 
The  jealousy  and  envy  which,  though  possessed 
of  many  most  amiable  qualities,  he  frankly 
a\'owetl,  broke  out  violently  at  this  interview. 
V^m.  anotlier  occasion,  when  Goldsmith  oon- 
fc>xcd  himself  to  be  of  an  envious  disposition, 
I  contended  with  Johnson  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  angry  with  him,  he  was  so  candid  in  own- 
ing it.  *  Nay,  sir,'  saitl  Johnson,  *  we  must  be 
angry  that  a  man  has  such  a  superabundance 
of  an  odious  quality  that  he  cannot  keep  it 
within  his  own  brea<(t,  but  it  boils  o\'cr.'  In 
my  opinion,  however.  Goldsmith  ha^l  not  more 

gelieal  IIi<it<.>ry>  ^i'"")  thu  Iiitt'nncnt  to  the  Asrensiun 
of  our  Lonl  ami  iSaviiMir  Jc!>Ui  Christ: 'to  wliieh  is 
])rttixi'<l  a  truly  iiitt  routing  and  pleasing  acoMuit  of 
the  author  by  thu  Hev.  Mr.  Kalj>h  Cburtoo.~BoswsLL. 


of  it  than  other  people  have,  but  only  talked  of 
it  freely. 

He  now  seemed  very  angry  that  Johnson  wai 
going  to  be  a  traveller ;  said,  *  He  would  be  a 
dead  weight  for  me  to  carry,  and  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  lug  him  along  throngh  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides.'  Nor  would  he  pa- 
tiently allow  me  to  enlarge  upon  Johnson'i 
wonderful  abilities ;  but  exclaimed,  '  Ii  he  like 
Burke,  who  winds  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent  ? ' 
*But,*  said  I,  'Johnson  is  the  Hercules  wko 
strangled  serpents  in  his  cradle.* 

I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General  PaoU*a. 
He  was  obliged,  by  indis]>osition,  to  leave  the 
company  early ;  he  appointed  me,  however,  to 
meet  him  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert) 
Chambers*s  in  the  Temple,  where  he  aecord* 
ingly  came,  though  he  continuetl  to  be  very  ilL 
Chambers,  as  is  common  on  such  oocasions, 
prescribed  various  remedies  to  hinu  Johnsov 
(fretted  by  pain):  *Prythee  don't  tease  me.  Stay 
till  I  am  well,  and  then  you  ihall  tell  me  how 
to  cure  myself.'  He  grew  better,  and  talked 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  keeping  up  the 
representation  of  respectable  families.  His  zeal 
on  this  subject  was  a  eircumstanoe  in  his  cha- 
racter exceedingly  remarkable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  himself  had  no  pretensions  to 
blood.  I  heard  him  once  say,  *  I  have  great 
merit  in  being  zealous  for  subordination  and 
the  honours  of  birth ;  for  I  can  hardly  tell  who 
was  my  grandfather.'  He  maintained  the  dig- 
nity and  propriety  of  male  succession,  in  op- 
position to  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  friends, 
who  had  that  day  employed  Mr.  Chamben  to 
draw  his  will,  devising  his  estate  to  his  three 
sisters,  in  preference  to  a  remote  heir  male. 
Johnstm  called  them  'three  dowlk*^  and  said, 
with  as  high  a  spirit  as  the  boldest  baron  m 
the  most  perfect  dajrs  of  the  feudal  system,  'An 
ancient  estate  shoidd  always  go  to  males.  It  is 
mighty  foolish  to  let  a  stranger  have  it  became 
he  marries  your  daughter  and  takes  your  name. 
As  for  an  estate  newly  actiuired  by  trade,  yo« 
may  give  it,  if  you  wiU,  to  the  dog  Torsrr,  and 
let  him  keep  his  otrn  name.' 

I  have  known  him  at  times  exceedingly  di- 
verted at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very  small 
sport.  He  now  laughetl  immoderately,  without 
any  reason  that  we  could  perceive,  at  our  friend*s 
making  his  will ;  called  him  the  fesfo/or,  aad 
added,  '  I  dare  say  he  thinks  he  has  done  a 
mighty  thing.  He  won*t  stay  till  he  gets  homt 
to  his  seat  in  the  country,  to  produce  this 
wondcrfid  deed  :  he'll  eall  up  the  landlord  of 
the  first  inn  on  the  road  ;  and,  after  a  suitable 
preface  uiton  the  mortality  and  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  will  tell  him  that  he  should  not  delay 
making  his  will ;  and  **  Here,  sir,**  will  he  say, 
**  is  my  will,  which  I  have  just  made,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  ia  the 
kingdom  ; "  and  he  will  read  it  to  him  (langhinf 
all  the  time).    He  believea  he  has  made  this 
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wiU ;  bat  he  did  not  make  it :  you,  Chambers, 
nude  it  for  him.  I  truit  you  have  had  more 
coMcianee  than  to  make  him  say,  ''Being  of 
mmd  nndentanding  ;"  ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  hope  he 
bu  left  me  a  legacy.  I*d  have  hit  will  turned 
into  tene,  like  a  ballad.' 

In  Uiii  playful  manner  did  he  run  on,  exult- 
ing in  hii  own  pleasantry,  which  certainly 
VIS  not  lach  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
snthor  of  the  BawJUer^  but  which  is  here  pre- 
SRTcd  that  my  readers  may  be  acquainted  even 
with  the  slightest  occasional  characteristics  of 
10  eminent  a  man. 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  relish 
Uus  jocularity  upon  a  matter  of  which  pars 
wntgM  fnU,  and  seemed  impatient  till  he  got 
nd  of  US.  Johnson  could  not  stop  his  merri- 
■snt,  but  continued  it  all  the  way  till  he  got 
without  the  Temple  Gate.  He  then  burst  into 
nch  s  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  appeared  to  be 
sbnoft  in  a  convulsion ;  and  in  order  to  support 
bisuelf,  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  posts  at  the  side 
sf  the  foot  pavement,  and  sent  forth  peals  so 
Isod,  that  in  the  silence  of  the  night  his  voice 
NOicd  to  resound  from  Temple  Bar  to  Fleet 
Ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  awful, 
Mkadioly,  and  venerable  Johnson,  happened 
^  to  counteract  the  feelings  of  sadness  which 
!  I  Bled  to  experience  when  parting  with  him  for 
•  conalerable  time.  I  accompanied  him  to  his 
dnr,  where  he  gave  me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year,  'Between 
Ihiter  and  Whitsuntide,  having  always  con- 
■dered  that  time  as  propitious  to  study,  I  at- 
tcfepted  to  learn  the  Low  Dutch  language.*  It 
■  to  be  observed  that  he  here  admits  an  opinion 
<f  the  human  mind  being  influenced  by  seasons, 
*hteh  he  ridicules  in  his  writings.  Uis  pro- 
PMi  he  sajrs,  was  interrupted  by  a  fever 
*hidi,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  small  print, 
hft  tt  inflammation  in  his  useful  eye.  *  Wo  can- 
^  but  admire  Ids  spirit  when  wo  know,  that- 
**idit  a  complication  of  bodily  and  mental  dis- 
^■(■i  he  was  still  aniniate<i  with  the  desire  of 
^|*<Dectaal  improvement.*  Various  notes  of 
■i*  itndies  api>ear  on  different  days,  in  his 
■ttucript  diary  of  this  year  ;  such  as, 
'/scAoari  lectivnein  Pentatcuchi. — Finivi  lee- 
''  **•**  Com/.  Fab.  Burdonum. — Letji  primum 
•  ■*«!  Troadum, — Let;i  DUtertatioium  Clerici 
^  P^ttmam  de  Pent^'i  of   Clark' t  Sermons.— 

■  ^  JpoUonii  pvffnam  Bttriciam. — L,    centum 
'  ^tnit  Bfvmcri.* 

■  I«t  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  acces- 
.  iioBs  of  literature  he  was  peri)etunlly  infusing 

into  his  mind,  while  he  charged  himself  with 
.idleness. 

TUs  y»ar  died  Mrs.  Salusbury  (mother  of 
3CrL  Tlirale),  a  lady  whom  ho  appears  to  have 
frtecmed  much,  and  whose  memory  he  lionoured 
with  aa  epitaph. 

and  MtiUationt,  p.  129.— Bokwlll. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

1773. 

Ik  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  tho  29th  of 
May,  I  pressed  Johnson  to  persevere  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  make  this  year  the  projected  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  of  which  he  and  I  had  talked  for 
many  years,  and  which  I  was  confident  would 
afford  us  much  entertainment. 

'  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

•Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
July  5, 1773. 

*  Dear  Sir, — When  your  letter  came  to  me,  I 
was  so  darkened  by  an  inflammation  in  my  eye 
that  I  could  not  for  some  time  read  it.  I  can 
now  write  without  trouble,  and  can  read  large 
prints.  My  eye  is  gradually  growing  stronger, 
and  I  hope  will  be  able  to  take  some  delight  in 
the  survey  of  a  Caledonian  loch. 

'  Chambers  is  going  a  Judge,  with  six  thou- 
sand a-year,  to  BengaL  He  and  I  shall  come 
down  together  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  thence  I 
shall  easily  get  to  Edinburgh.'  Let  me  know 
the  exact  time  when  your  courts  intermit.  I 
must  conform  a  little  to  Chambers's  occasions, 
and  he  must  conform  a  little  to  mine.  The 
time  which  you  shall  fix  must  be  the  common 
I>oint  to  which  we  will  come  as  near  as  we  can. 
Except  this  eye,  I  am  very  well. 

'  Beattie  is  so  caressed,  and  invited,  and  treated, 
and  liked,  and  flattered  by  the  great,  that  I  can 
see  nothing  of  him.  I  am  in  great  hope  that  he 
will  be  well  provided  for,  and  then  we  will  live 
upon  him  at  the  Marischal  College,  without  pity 
or  modesty. 

' left  the  town  without  taking  leave  of 

me,  and  is  gone  in  deep  dudgeon  to .     Is 

not  this  very  childish  ?  Where  is  now  my  legacy? 

*  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  her  dear  baby  are 
both  well.  X  slioU  see  them  too  wlien  I  come  ; 
and  I  have  that  o))inion  of  your  choice*  as  to 
suspect  that  when  I  liave  seen  Mrs.  Boswell,  I 
shall  bo  less  willing  to  go  away.— I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate  humble  ser\'ant, 

'Sam.  Johnson. 
'  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.    Chambers 
is  now  at  Oxford.* 

I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that  the 
Court  of  Session  rose  on  the  12th  of  August, 
hoping  to  see  him  before  that  time,  and  ex- 
p^vM^ing,  perhaps  in  too  extravagant  tenus,  my 
adminition  of  hini,  and  my  expectation  of  plea- 
sure from  our  intended  tour. 

'to  JAMES  boswell,  ESQ. 

'^u^riwf  3, 1773. 

'  Dear  Sir,— I  shall  set  out  from  London  on 
Friday  the  Clh  of  this  month,  and  puri»osc  not 
to  loiter  much  by  the  way.  Which  tlay  I  shall 
be  at  Edinburgh  I  cannot  exactly  tclL     I  sup- 
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IK>sc  I  muHt  drive  to  an  iniif  and  aend  a  porter 
Xfii  find  you. 

*  I  aui  afraid  Beattie  will  not  be  at  his  College 
Roon  enough  for  ub,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss 
liiin ;  but  there  it  no  staying  for  the  concur- 
rence of  all  conveniences.  We  will  do  as  well 
as  we  can^ — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johkson.' 

to  the  same. 

« AMguxt  3,  ma 

*  Dear  Sn^— Not  being  at  Mr.  Thrale's  when 
your  letter  came,  I  had  written  the  inclosed  paper 
and  sealed  it ;  bringing  it  hither  for  a  frank,  I 
found  yours.  If  anything  could  repress  my 
ardour,  it  would  be  such  a  letter  as  yours.  To 
disappoint  a  friend  is  unpleasing  :  and  he  that 
forms  expectations  like  yours,  mjust  be  disap- 
pointed. Think  only  when  you  see  me,  that 
you  see  a  man  wlio  loves  you,  and  is  proud  and 
glad  that  you  love  him. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
affectionate,  'Sam.  Johnson.* 

TO  THE  SAME. 

*  Newcastle,  A'ng.  11, 1773. 
'  Dear  Sir, — I  came  hither  last  night,  and 
hope,  but  do  not  absolutely  promise,  to  be  in 
Edinburgh  on  Saturday.     Beattie  will  not  come 
so  soon. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

*  My  compliments  to  your  lady.* 

TO  THE  same. 

'  Saturday  nights 
'  Air.  Johnson  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Bos  well,  being  just  arrived  at  Boyd*s.' 

His  stay  in  Scotland  was  from  the  18th  of 
August,  on  whicli  day  he  arrived,  till  the  22d 
of  November,  when  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
London  ;  and  I  believe  ninety-four  days  were 
never  passed  by  any  man  in  a  more  vigorous 
exertion. 

He  came  by  the  way  of  Berwick -upon  Tweed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  afew  days,  and 
tlicn  wont  by  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Invemoss, 
and  Fort  Augustus,  to  the  Hebrides,  to  visit 
which  was  the  princii^al  object  he  had  in  view. 
He  visited  the  isles  of  Sky,  llasay.  Coll,  Mull, 
Iiichkc'uncth,  and  IcolinkilL  He  travelled 
through  Argyleshire,  by  Inverary,  and  from 
thence  by  Lochlomond  and  Dumbarton  to  Qlas- 
gow,  then  by  L<»udon  to  Auchinleck  in  Ayrshire, 
the  hoat  of  my  family,  and  then  by  Hamilton, 
back,  to  Ktlinburgh,  wliere  he  again  spent  some 
time.  Ho  thus  saw  the  four  Universities  of 
bctland,  its  three  principal  cities,  and  as  much 
of  the  Highland  and  insular  life  as  was  sufficient 
fur  his  philosophical  contemplation.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  him  during  the  whole 
of  his  jounity.  He  was  rexiK^ctfully  entertained 
by  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  elegant 
wherever  he  went;  nor  was  ho  less  delighted 


with  the  bo8]ntality  whicli  he  experieneed  in 
hu4}[ibler  life. 

His  various  adventures,  and  the  foree  And 
vivacity  of  bis  mind,  as  exercised  during  this 
peregrination,  upon  innumerable  topics,  have 
been  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my  atnUtiM, 
displayed  in  my  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  fftb- 
rides,  to  which,  as  the  pablio  has  been  pleased 
to  honour  it  by  a  veiy  extensiye  oirciilation,  I 
beg  leave  to  refer,  as  to  a  separate  and  remark- 
able portion  of  his  life,'  which  may  be  there  seen 
in  detail,  and  which  exhibits  as  striking  a  Wew 
of  his  powers  in  conversation,  as  his  works  do  of 
his  excellence  in  writing.  Kor  can  I  deny  to 
myself  the  very  flattering  gratification  of  in- 
serting here  the  character  which  mj  friend 
Mr.  Courtenay  has  been  pleased  to  give  of  that 
work: 

'  With  Reynolds'  pencil,  vlvid»  bold,  and  true. 
So  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  our  view : 
In  every  trait  we  see  his  mind  exjiand ; 
Tho  master  rises  by  the  pupil's  hand ; 
We  love  Uie  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein. 
Graced  with  the  naivttiot  the  sagu  Montaigne. 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  display Hl» 
But  e'en  the  specks  of  charscter  portray'd : 
We  $u  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  suiile 
Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  hpath-clsd  isle; 
But  when  tho  heroic  tsle  of  Flora  *-charms, 
Deck'd  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieftain's  anas  t 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strsin. 
And  Samuel  sings  '*  The  King  shall  have  his  efew"  * 

During  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  after  his  retqni 
from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  ob- 
tain information  concerning  Scotland;  and  ii 
will  appear,  from  his  subsequent  letters,  that 
he  was  not  less  solicitous  for  intelligenae  ott 
this  subject  after  his  return  to  London. 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  X8Q. 

*i^or.  27,177a. 
'  Dear  Sir,— I  came  home  last  night  withooi 
any  incommodity,  danger,  or  weariness,  and 
am  ready  to  begin  a  new  journey.  I  shall  go 
to  Oxford  on  Monday.  I  know  Mrs.  Boevdl 
wished  me  well  to  go ;  *  her  wishes  have  not  been 

1  The  author  was  not  a  small  gainer  by  this  cxtia- 
ordlnary  journey ;  for  Dr.  Johnson  thus  writes  to  Mrs. 
Thralc.  Nov.  3, 1773 :  '  BoewcU  will  praise  ray  resote- 
tion  and  iterseverance,  and  I  shall  in  retiim  celebnte 
his  g(KNl  humour  and  perpetual  checrf\ilues9.  lie  kss 
better  faculties  than  I  had  imaginr^l :  nK>re  Justness  of 
discernment,  and  more  fecundity  of  Images.  It  is  very 
couveuieut  to  trawl  with  him ;  for  then  is  no  hoose 
where  he  is  not  nHU.>ived  with  kindness  and  nspccL* 
Let  90.  to  Mrs.  Thrale.— Malokk. 

s  '  The  colcbratod  Floza  MacdonshL'  See  BosweU^ 
T(mr  to  tht  Htbrida. 

*  In  this  he  showed  a  very  acute  penr txatioa.  My 
wife  paid  him  the  most  aasidnoos  and  rvsjicTtful  attra- 
tiou,  while  he  was  our  guest ;  so  that  I  wonder  bow  he 
discovered  her  wishing  for  his  departutv.  The  tratli 
is.  that  his  irrtgular  hours  and  uncouth  habits,  sack 
as  tuniii)^  the  t>an<llcs  with  their  heads  downwai^s 
when  they  did  not  bum  Inight  enoo^.  and  lettiog  the 
wax  drop  u|K>n  the  carpet,  coukl  not  but  bs 
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diMppomtcd.    Itfn.  Williams  has  receired  Sir 
A.'s  ■  letter. 

'  Hake  my  ccnDpHments  to  all  those  to  whom 
my  compliments  may  he  welcome. 

*  Let  the  hoz  *  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can,  and 
let  me  know  when  to  expect  it. 

*  Inquire,  if  you  can,  the  order  of  the  Clans. 
llacdonald  is  first,  Maclean  second ;  further  I 
cannot  go.  Quicken  Dr.  Webster.' — I  am,  sir, 
youn  affectionately,  'Sam.  Johnson.' 

'MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

'  Edinburgh,  Dtc.  ^1773. 
•  •  «... 

'You  shall  have  what  information  I  can  pro- 
cart  as  to  the  order  of  the  Clans.  A  gentleman 
cf  the  name  of  Grant  tells  me  that  there  is  no 
■cttled  order  among  them  ;  and  ho  says  that 
the  Haedonalds  were  not  placed  upon  the  right 
cf  the  army  at  CuUoden :  the  Stuarts  were.  I 
shall,  however,  examine  witnesses  of  every  name 
that  I  can  find  here.  Dr.  Webster  shall  be 
qaickened  toa  I  like  your  little  memoran- 
dome;  they  an  symptoms  of  your  being  in 
caneat  with  your  book  of  northern  travels. 

Your  box  shall  be  sent  next  week  by  sea. 

Yon  will  find  in  it  some  pieces  of  the  broom 

bosh,  which  yon  saw  growing  on  the  old  castle 

of  Audualeck.    The  wood  has  a  curious  appear- 

tnes  when  sawn  across.    You  may  either  have 

a  liltle  writing-standish  made  of  it,  or  get  it 

fonnsd  fai^  boards  for  a  treatise  on  witchcraft, 

by  viy  of  %  suitable  binding.* 


BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'  Edznbuboh,  Dec.  18, 1773. 


'Tod  proniied  me  an  inscription  for  a  print 
teWlslwnfrom  an  historical  picture  of  Mary 
QMSBof  Seots  being  forced  to  resign  her  crown, 
vbick  Mr.  Hamilton  at  Kome  has  painted  for 
x^  The  two  following  have  been  sent  to  mc : — 
^  *' Jfsria  Sex/UiTwm.  JUffina  mdwri  seculo  digna, 
purtfuim  civibut  aedUtotis  invUa  resignat." 

**CiHi  mditioti  Mariam  ScUorum  Reginam 
mtwmmii  abdkart  invUam  cogunt." 

'Btso  good  as  to  read  the  passage  in  Robert- 

*Uf  to «  Udy.  BemitltB,  she  had  not  that  high  adiiiira- 
^«f  hia  which  wss  felt  by  most  of  those  who  knew 
Kb:  nd  whst  wss  very  nstarnl  to  a  female  mind, 
ikithoa|{|it  1m!  htA  too  much  influence  over  her  hus- 
hsl  llbc  once  in  a  little  woniith  nta<i(>,  with  more 
fsiat  thsB  jnitice,  this  remark  npou  that  Bubject :  '  I 
*»<•  ffCB  nsoy  a  bear  led  by  a  man  ;  bat  1  never 
Wfi>ff«  Mw  a  Ban  led  by  a  bear.'— D«js well. 

*  Sir  Aiezaiider  Gordon,  one  of  the  Professors  at 
Ibodeea.— BoswKLL. 

*  This  was  s  bos  containing  a  nnmber  of  corionR 
which  be  bad  plcki^I  ap  in  Scotland,  particularly 

hofa  spoon*. — Boswkll. 

*  The  Ifeverfnd  Dr.  Alexander  Webatcr,  one  of  the 
■Wslcis  «tf  Ediabargh,  s  man  of  dixtingniahcd  abili- 
tMs.  wko  bad  promised  hbn  Information  concerning  the 
Hi^lmM  nd  Islsads  of  Scotland.— Boswkll. 


son,  and  tee  if  you  cannot  give  me  a  better  in- 
scription. I  must  have  it  both  in  Latin  and 
English  ;  so  if  you  should  not  give  me  another 
Latin  one,  you  will  at  least  choose  the  best  of 
these  two,  and  send  a  translation  of  it.* 


His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was  put  to 
a  i)retty  strong  test  on  his  return  to  London,  by 
a  liberty  which  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  had  taken 
with  him  in  his  absence,  which  was,  to  publiBh 
two  volumes,  entitled  Miscellaneoua  and  Fugi- 
tive Pieces,  which  he  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers, *By  the  Author  of  the  Bambler.*  In 
this  collection,  several  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  acknow- 
ledged writings,  several  of  his  anonymous  per- 
formances, and  some  wliich  he  had  written  for 
others,  were  inserted ;  but  there  were  also 
some  in  which  he  had  no  concern  whatever. 
He  was  at  first  very  angry^  as  he  had  good 
reason  to  bo.  But,  upon  consideration  of  his 
poor  friend's  narrow  circumstances,  and  that  he 
had  only  a  little  profit  in  view,  and  meant  no 
harm,  he  soon  relented,  and  continued  his  kind- 
ness to  him  as  formerly. 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination  with  re- 
trospect to  this  year,  ho  seems  to  have  been 
much  dejected :  for  ho  says,  January  1,  1774, 
'This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improvement, 
that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired 
than  inurcased  my  learning ; '  *  and  yet  wo  have 
seen  how  he  read,  and  we  know  how  he  talked 
during  that  period. 

He  was  now  seriously  engaged  in  writing  an 
account  of  our  travels  in  the  Hebrides,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  more 
frequent  correspondence  with  him. 

'  TO  JAMEa  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

Van.  29, 1774. 

*  Dear  Sib,  —  My  operations  have  been 
hindered  by  a  cougli ;  at  least  I  flatter  myself, 
that  if  my  cough  had  not  come,  I  should  have 
been  further  advanced.  But  I  have  had  no  in- 
telligence from  Dr.  W [Webster],  nor 

from  the  Excise  Office,  nor  from  you.  No  ac- 
count of  the  little  borough.'  Nothing  of  the 
Erse  language.  I  have  yet  heard  nothing  of  my 
box. 

*  You  must  make  haste  and  gather  me  all  you 
can,  and  do  it  quickly,  or  I  will  and  shall  do 
without  it. 

*  i\Iake  my  comjdimcnts  to  Mrs.  Boswcll,  and 
tell  her  that  I  do  not  love  her  the  less  for  wish- 
ing nic  away.  I  g:ive  her  trouble  enough,  and 
shall  be  glad,  in  rccomi>euse,  to  give  her  any 
pleasure. 

*  I  would  send  some  i)ortcr  into  the  Hebri<Ios, 
if  I  knew  which  way  it  could  be  got  to  my  kind 
friends  there.     Inquire,  and  let  me  know. 


*  rraycr*  and  MtdUations,  p.  129.— Uoswell. 

'  The  ancK-nt  burgh  of  rre»tick  in  Ayi:shiiv.— Bo** 

WELL. 
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*  Make  my  compliments  to  all  the  Doctors  of 
>  Edinburgh,  and  to  all  my  friends,  from  one  end 

of  Scotland  to  the  other. 

*  Write  to  me,  and  send  me  what  intelli- 
gence you  can  ;  and  if  anything  is  too  bulky  for 
the  post,  let  me  have  it  by  the  carrier.  I  do 
not  like  trusting  wind  and  waves. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most,  etc.,  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

TO  THE  HAKE. 

*  London,  Feb.  7, 1774. 
'Dear  Sib,— In  a  day  or  two  after  I  had 
written  the  last  discontented  letter,  I  received 
my  box,  which  was  very  wcloome.  But  still  I 
must  entreat  you  to  hasten  Dr.  Webster,  and 
continue  to  pick  up  what  you  can  that  may  be 
usefuL 

*  Mr.  Oglcthori)o  was  with  me  this  morning. 
You  know  his  errand.     He  was  not  unwelcome. 

'  Tell  Mrs.  Boswcll  that  my  good  intentiona 
towards  her  still  continue.  I  should  be  glad  to  do 
anything  that  would  either  benefit  or  please  her. 

*  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  but  so  hurried  or 
so  negligent,  or  so  proud,  that  I  rarely  see  him. 
I  have  indeed,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  very 
ill  of  a  cold  and  cough,  and  have  been  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's,  that  I  might  be  taken  care  of.  I  am 
much  better ;  nm-ce  rcdeunt  in  prcclia  vires ;  but 
I  am  yet  tender  and  easily  disordered.  How 
happy  it  wa«  that  neither  of  us  were  ill  in  the 
Hebrides ! 

*Tho  question  of  Literary  iProperty  is  this 
(lay  before  the  Lords.  Murphy  drew  up  the 
Appellant's  case,  that  ia,  the  plea  against  the 
peri>etual  right.  I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  heard 
the  decision.  I  would  not  have  the  right  per- 
petuaL 

'  I  will  write  to  you  as  anything  occurs,  and 
do  you  send  me  something  about  my  Scottish 
friends.  I  have  very  great  kindness  for  them. 
Let  me  know  likewise  how  fees  come  in,  and 
when  we  are  to  see  you. — I  am,  sir,  yours  affec- 
tionately, *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

He  at  this  time  wrote  the  following  letters  to 
Mr.  Stecvens,  his  able  associate  in  editing  SJiaJ:- 
flttare : — 

'to  QEOBOE  STEEVENB,  ESQ.,  HAlirSTBAP. 

*  Ftb,  7,  1774. 
'Sir,— If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Stcevens,  you  know  what  answer  I  must  give  ; 
if  I  am  asked  wlien  I  shall  see  him,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  to  say. 

*  If  you  have  Lesley's  History  of  Scotland ^  or 
any  othor  Iniok  about  Scotland  except  Boetius 
uu<l  Buchanan,  it  will  be  a  kin<lne£S  if  you  send 

■  them  to,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'  s.vM.  Johnson.* 

t 

TO  THE  SAME. 

*  Feb.  21,  1774. 
'  Sir,— We  are  thinking  to  augment  our  Club, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  nominating  you,  if  you 


care  to  stand  the  ballot,  and  can  attend  on 
Friday  nights  at  least  twice  in  five  weeks ;  lets 
than  this  ia  too  Uttle,  and  rather  more  will  be 
expected.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know  before 
Friday. — I  am,  sir,  your  moct,  eto., 

'  eUM.  JOHKSOX.' 

TO  THE  SAME, 

*  March  \i,  mi, 
*Str, — Last  night  you  became  a  member  of 
the  Club ;  if  you  call  on  me  on  Friday,  I  will 
introduce  you.  A  gentleman  propoeed  after 
you  was  rejected.  I  thank  yon  for  Jieander,'^ 
but  wish  he  were  not  so  fine.  I  will  take  care 
of  him. — I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'8am.  Johhbox.* 

'to  JAMES  B03WILL,  ESQ. 

*ilfarcA5.1774. 
'  Deab  Sir,— Dr.  Webster*B  infonnations  were 
much  loss  exact  and  much  less  determined  than 
I  expected :  they  are,  indeed,  much  less  positive 
than,  if  he  can  trust  his  own  book,'  which  b* 
laid  before  me,  he  is  able  to  give.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  will  always  bo  found  that  he  who  calls 
muoh  for  information  will  advance  his  work  but 
slowly. 

*  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear  air,  for 
your  endeavours  to  help  me,  and  hope  that  be- 
tween us  something  will  some  time  be  done^  if 
not  on  this,  on  some  occasion. 

*  Chambers  is  either  married  or  almost  married 
to  Miss  Wilton,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  exqoisitelj 
beautiful,  whom  ho  has,  with  his  lawyer*! 
tongue,  i>er8uaded  to  take  her  chance  with  him 
in  the  East. 

'We  have  added  to  the  dnb  Charles  Fox, 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Ur. 
Steevens. 

*  Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webster.  Tell  Dr. 
Robertson  I  have  not  much  to  reply  to  his 
censure  of  my  negligence :  and  tell  Dr.  Btair, 
that  since  he  has  written  hither  what  I  said  to 
him,  we  must  now  consider  ourselves  as  evfo, 
forgive  one  another,  and  begin  again.  I  cam 
not  how  soon,  for  he  is  a  very  pleasing  Ban. 
Pay  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and 
remind  Lord  Elibank  of  his  promise  to  give  BM 
all  his  works. 

*  I  hope  Mrs.  Boswell  and  little  Miss  are  veD. 
— When  shall  I  see  them  again  ?  She  is  a  sweet 
lady ;  only  she  was  so  glad  to  see  me  go,  thai 

1  See  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Steev«Qs's  Liltruy,  Xa 
2C5 :  '  Neandri  (Mich.)  Ojnu  aumim,  Gr.  tt  Lat  Stem. 
4to.  corio  turHcti^foUU  thavratu.  LiiMisc.  1£>77.*— This 
was  doubtless  the  book  wliteh  ajipeani  to  have  bcsa 
lent  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  Dr.  Johnson.— Mai/>x& 

'  A  manu^icript  account  drawn  by  Or.  Webster  of  sll 
the  pnriMhett  in  Scotland,  sscertaining  their  length, 
brfaiith,  number  of  Inhabitants,  and  diatinguishlaf 
Piotestsntfl  and  Roman  Catholics.  This  book  had 
beeu  tniDsinittod  to  f:o>vmment,  and  Dr.  Johiifao  saw 
a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Webster's  possession  — Bosi 
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I  htre  almost  %  mind  to  come  again,  that  she 
mtj  again  have  the  same  ple^ure. 

'Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a  small 
present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to  Dunvegan,  Rasay, 
ind  CoH  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  for- 
getfol  of  civilities. — I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
•errant,  *  Sam.  Jounbok.' 


On  the  5th  of  March  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting 
hu  counsel  whether  I  should  this  spring  come 
to  London.  I  stated  to  him,  on  the  one  hand, 
■me  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which,  together 
vith  my  wife*s  situation  at  that  time,  made  me 
Iicfltaie:  and,  on  the  other,  the  pleasure  and 
improrement  which  my  annual  visit  to  the 
nwtrapolis  always  afforded  me ;  and  particularly 
nentione«l  a  peculiar  satisfaction  which  I  ex])c- 
neneed  in  celebrating  the  festiv;U  of  Easter  in 
St.  Pkul's  Cathedral ;  that  to  my  fancy  it 
appeared  like  going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast 
o£  the  Passover ;  and  that  the  strong  devotion 
wfaieh  I  felt  on  that  occasion  diffused  its  in- 
fluence on  my  mind  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

*T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

\NiA  datedf  hut  written  about 
the  l&th  of  March.] 

'Dkab  Sib, — I  am  ashamed  to  think  that 
■nee  I  received  your  letter  I  have  passed  so 
manj  days  without  answering  it. 

*I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  re- 
fMin^  yoar  doubts.  The  reasons  for  which 
foa  are  inclined  to  visit  London,  are  I  think 
not  of  lafBcient  strength  to  answer  the  objcc- 
tiwi.  That  you  should  delight  to  come  once  a 
7*vto  the  fountain  of  intelligence  and  pleasure, 
i*  *exy  natural;  but  both  information  and 
Hcwire  mnst  be  regulated  by  propriety. 
Henore,  which  eannot  be  obtained  but  by  un- 
■MQuble  or  unsuitable  expense,  must  always 
odiipaiD ;  and  pleasure,  which  must  bo  enjoyed 
sk  the  expense  of  another's  pain,  can  never  be 
<>ehaa  a  worthy  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

'What  improvement  you  miglit  gain  l)y  com- 
%  te  London,  you  may  easily  supply  or  easily 
MBpcttsate,  by  enjoining  yourholf  some  par- 
^'nlar  stmly  at  home,  or  opening  some  now 
sfouie  to  information.  E^linburgh  is  not  yet 
whnited;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  no 
PksiBre  here  which  can  doHcrve  cither  that  you 
iMdantieipate  any  part  of  your  future  fortune, 
vthat  you  should  condemn  yourself  and  your 
I  hdj  to  penorioos  frugality  fur  the  rest  of  the 
'jtar. 

*l  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you  owe  to 
JfaiL  BoBwell's  entreaties ;  or  how  much  you 
f     I  fl«||tt  to  study  the  happiness  of  her  who  studies 
pnm  with  so  much  diligence,  and  of  whose 
you  enjoy  such  good  effects.      Life 
sabsist  in  soeioty  but  by  reciprocal  con- 
She  permitted  you  to  ramble  last 
jmr,  yoa  must  permit  her  now  to  keep  you  at 


*  Tour  Ifl^t  reason  is  so  serious  that  I  am  un* 
willing  to  oppose  it.  Yet  you  must  remember, 
that  your  image  of  worshipping  once  a  year  in  a 
certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but  a 
comparison ;  and  timile  non  est  idem :  if  the 
annual  resort  to  Jerusalem  was  a  duty  to  the 
Jews,  it  was  a  duty  because  it  was  commanded; 
and  you  have  no  such  command,  therefore  no 
such  duty.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  receive  too 
readily,  and  indulge  too  fondly,  opinions  from 
which  perhaps  no  pious  mind  is  wholly  dis- 
engaged, of  local  sanctity  and  local  devotion. 
You  know  what  strange  effects  they  have 
produced  over  a  great  part  of  the  Christian 
world.  I  am  now  writing,  and  you,  when 
you  read  this,  are  reading  under  the  eye  of 
Omnipresence. 

'  To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  admitted  into 
religious  offices,  it  would  require  much  delibera- 
tion to  determine.  I  am  far  from  intending 
totally  to  exclude  it.  Fancy  is  a  faculty  be- 
stowed by  our  Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that 
all  his  gifts  should  be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all 
our  faculties  should  co-oiierate  in  his  worship ; 
but  they  are  to  co-operate  according  to  the  will 
of  him  that  gave  them,  according  to  the  order 
which  his  wisdom  has  established.  As  ceremo- 
nies prudential  or  convenient  are  less  obligatory 
tlian  positive  ordinances,  as  bodily  worship  is 
only  the  token  to  others  or  ourselves  of  mental 
adoration,  so  fancy  is  always  to  act  in  subor- 
dination to  reason.  We  may  toko  fancy  for  a 
companion,  but  must  follow  reason  as  our  guide. 
We  may  allow  fancy  to  suggest  certain  ideas  in 
certain  places;  but  reason  must  always  be 
heard,  when  she  tells  us  that  those  ideas  and 
those  places  have  no  natural  or  necessary  rela- 
tion. When  we  enter  a  church,  we  habitually 
recall  to  mind  the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we 
must  not  omit  adoration  for  want  of  a  temple ; 
because  wo  know,  and  ought  to  remember,  that 
the  Universal  Lord  is  everywhero  present ; 
and  that,  therefore,  to  come  to  Jona,  or  to 
Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be  useful,  cannot  be 
necessary. 

*  Thus  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and  have 
not  answered  it  negligently.  I  love  you  too 
well  to  be  careless  when  you  are  serious. 

*  I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next  week 
about  our  travels,  which  I  havo  too  long 
neglected. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  etc., 

*  Sam.  Johnson.* 
'  Compliments  to  liladam  and  Miss.' 

TO  THE  6A3fE. 

•  Jlfay  10, 1774. 
'  The  lady  who  delivers  this  has  a  lawsuit,  in 
which  she  desires  to  make  use  of  your  skill  and 
eloquence,  and  she  seems  to  think  that  she  shall 
have  something  more  of  both  f«>r  a  recommenda- 
tion from  me ;  which,  though  I  know  how  little 
you  want  any  external  excitement  to  your  duty, 

I  could  not  refuse  her,  because  I  know  that  at 
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loMt  it  «iU  nol  hurt  her,  to  tell  yon  that  I  wisl 
bei  well— I  am,  »ir,  your  moat  humble  Krvaiit 
'  Sam.  Johmsos.' 


'  Edisbdhoh,  JIfoji  13, 17T4. 
■  LOBD  Hailes  hu  begged  of  rnu  to  offer  you 
Lia  belt  n'»|wct«,  miJ  to  tmnsmit  to  you  ipeci- 
11  of  Annalt  aj  Scolland,  frvm  thi  ace  f  ion 
of  ^akulni- Kcnmon  toUiedialh  of  Jama  V., 
in  ilrawing  up  which  bis  lordihip  hu  been 
engaged  for  *ome  time.  Uii  lorJihip  writei  to 
me  thui:  "If  I  could  procure  Dr.  JuhnMo'i 
criticiimi,  they  would  be  of  gre&t  uis  to  mc  in 
Ihe  prOHoution  of  my  work,  ai  they  would  be 
iudicioug  and  true.  I  have  do  right  to  auk  that 
favour  of  him.     If  yoa  could,  it  would  highly 

'  Dr.  lllaic  nqneita  you  may  be  aiiared  that 
lie  did  not  write  to  London  what  you  laid  to 
Lim,  and  that  neither  by  word  nor  lettor  hat  ha 
niaile  the  leut  complaiDt  of  you  ;  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  hoa  a  bigb  reapect  for  you,  and  lovea 
you  Diueh  more  lince  he  aaw  you  in  ScotUnd. 
]t  would  both  diiart  and  pleuc  you  to  ace  hia 
Kaitiaaa  about  thia  matter.' 

'  TO  JAHU  BOSWnX,  ESQ. 

STBBiTHAM,  June  13, 1771. 

'  DFjIR  Sib,— Yaiterday  I  put  the  Brat  iheet* 
of  Tke  Joarney  Iv  Ihe  Hcbrida  to  the  preaa.  I 
Lure  endeavoured  to  du  yon  aomc  juatice  in  the 
Erst  paragraph.  It  will  be  one  volume  in 
uclavo.  not  thick. 

'  It  will  be  proper  to  make  aome  procnli  in 
ScKtUnd.  You  aball  tell  me  to  whom  I  ahall 
give  1  and  I  havo  itipulatcd  twcuty-Gve  for  yoa 
to  give  in  yriur  own  name.  Some  will  take  the 
liriKiit  Iwttor  fn.m  me,  othera  better  f nun  you. 
Ill  tliia  yuu  whii  lire  to  live  in  the  place  ought 
to  ilirect.  Coniidur  it.  "Whatever  you  can  get 
for  my  jiunnee  lend  me  ;  and  make  my  cunipli. 
menli  to  yiiur  liulj  and  both  the  young  onci.— 
I  uu,  iiir,  yuun,  etc.,  'tJAlL  JOHKBOM.' 


'EiHsBcncn,  Ji.Bt24,  im. 

Ton  ilo  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
una  incketa  which  I  bare  >cnt  to  yon. 
thiT  can  I  prevail  with  yuu  to  aanerr  my 
iT«,  though  you  honour  me  with  rrfurai. 
I  liKVu  auiil  niithiiig  to  mc  about  poot  Gold- 
•niith.'  nuthing  about  Langton. 

'  I  have  recoivcil  for  you,  from  the  Society  for 
I^ipiiKatinjt  L'hriatian  Kiiowleilgc  in  Scotland, 
thv  f.dliiwiug  Krai>  hooka  -.—ThtNew  Ttitametit: 
—Iblltiri  latli-rhc  Oinfrmim  of  Faill,  of 
thr  A'limlJ}!  nf  Viiiaa  at  Watminiler  -.—The 
"    kir'i    ValctkiMini-A    Uailie    and    EaijliA 


I  Hi. 


li  Iii4iy.— U<«wau. 


•JulfA.lTTL 
'Deab  Sir,— I  wiah  you  eould  have  tooted 
over  my  book  bcfoTC  the  printer,  but  it  could 
not  euily  be.  I  auapect  aome  mif^ei ;  but  •■ 
1  deal,  pcrhnpa,  more  in  notion^  than  in  facta, 
the  matter  ia  not  great,  and  the  acoond  edition 
will  be  mended,  if  any  aucb  there  he.  Tlie)>reM 
will  go  on  alowly  for  a  time,  bccaoM  I  a 
going  into  Walca  tO'morrow. 

'  I  ihould  be  very  aorry  if  T  appeared  to  treat 
aueh  a  chnrKctet  aa  Lord  Ilailn  otberwiie  thi 
with  high  rcapect.      I  return  the  ihcata,- 
which  I  have  done  what  mischief  I  oould ;  and 
finding  it  ao  little,  thought  not  much  of  at 


Then 


Lord  Hailei  thaa  \ij 
neglecting  hia  aheeta  ;  ~  " 
Dr.  Home,  the  Freiident  oE  Magdalen  Ooll(««, 
in  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  about  tliree  montba  age 
that  ho  puipoaed  to  reprint  Walton'a  Lirta,  and 
dciired  me  to  contribute  to  the  work.  Hy 
anawer  wtu  tbat  Lord  Hnilea  intendod  the  n 
publication  ;  and  Dr.  Uume  hna  reiigued  it  to 
him.  Uia  lordihip  moat  now  ttunk  (erioiuly 
aboat' 

Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Galdamith  there  ia  UttU  t4 
he  told,  more  than  tlie  papcn  have  made  pnl " 
He  died  of  a  fever,  made,  I  an  afnid,  B 
violf  at  by  uneaaineaa  of  mind.  Uia  debt*  be 
to  b«  he>vy,  and  all  hit  reaooreei  were 
hauated.  Sir  Joahua  ia  of  o{>iaioD  tlut  he  oi 
not  leaa  than  two  thouaand  pouuda.  Vaa  « 
poet  ao  truatcd  before  T 

'  You  may,  if  you  pleaae,  put  the  inacripticn 
thua: — "Jfaru  Seotanin  RtgiMt  nofa  15—,  • 
auii  in  txiliiaa  acta  16—,  ab  kotpild  m 
19—."    You  muat  Gad  the  yean. 

'OF  your  lecond  daughter,  you  certainly  (ava 
the  account  yourwlf,  though  you  have  feifatteB 
it.  ^^  bite  Mra.  Boawcll  ii  w  " 
a  boy.  Sin.  Thrale  brought,  1  think,  fite  (trie 
running,  but  while  1  wa*  with  you  aha  Lad  a 
boy. 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  pamphlet^ 
and  of  the  laat  I  hoiw  to  make  aome  nee.  1 
made  >ome  of  the  former.  I  am,  dear  rir,  yoar 
moit  affectionate  aervont, 

'  Sajl  Joicnax.* 

'My  compUmenti  to  all  the  three  ladiea,* 

■l«  BEICKCT  L»;!CTOS,  »Q..   AT  LAXCTOIT,  nU 

■JWirO,  177*. 
'Dear  Sib,— Ton  havemton  torapnadBa 
that  1  have  left  your  lut  letter  M>  lonf  n- 
anawcreil,  but  I  had  nothing  particular  la  a^. 
Chamben,   jcu   Ibid,  ia  gone  far,  i 


I9  Baking  my  JcdgmcaCj  ] 
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GoMsmxtli  U  gone  much  further.  He  died  of  a 
ferer,  exafperated,  as  I  hclievc,  hy  the  fear  of 
distress.  He  had  raiseil  money  and  squandered 
it  by  eveiy  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of 
expense.  Bui  let  not  his  frailties  be  re- 
membered ;  1ft  was  a  very  great  man. 

*  I  have  just  begun  to  print  my  JoMrntvi  t/)  tJic 
SthrtdcM,  and  am  leaving  the  prcM  to  take 
another  journey  into  Wales,  whither  Mr.  Thnilc 
is  going,  to  take  possession  of  at  least  five 
hvndrcd  a-year,  fallen  to  his  lady.  All  at 
8treatliam»  that  are  alire,  are  wolL 

'  I  have  never  recovered  from  the  last  dread- 
ful illness,  but  flatter  myself  that  I  grow 
gradnally  better ;  much,  however,  yet  remains 
to  mend.     Kiftt  Ixinfw. 

'If  70a  have  the  Latin  version  of  Busp, 
eitrunu,  tkirttjf  J(p,  be  so  kind  as  to  transcribe 
and  aend  it ;  but  you  need  not  bo  in  haste,  for 
I  shall  be  I  know  not  where  for  at  least  five 
weeks.  I  wrote  the  following  tetrastich  on 
poor  Goldsmith : — 

OSri  ^S^nXi  pi  fit,  ftirf§09  X'^Mi  ^^7*  vXmiSp 
KXmitrt  WMnrJif,  irr«^<««f,  fv^ixif. 
'Flcaae  to  make  my  most  respectful  compli- 
Benta  to  all  the  ladies,  and  remember  me  to 
jDong  George  and  his  sisters.    I  reckon  George 
bsgina  to  show  a  pair  of  heels. 

*  Do  not  be  aollen  now,  but  let  me  find  a  letter 
when  I  eome  back.    I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affec- 

humble  servant,        *Sam.  Joh^'SON.' 


'to  MR.  BOBSRT  LEVET. 

'Llbwennt,  in  Df.kbighshibe, 
Auffust  IG,  1774. 

'Dub  8IB,— Mr.  Thralc*s  affairs  have  kept 
Um  here  a  great  while,  nor  du  I  know  exactly 
vbcB  we  shall  come  hence.  I  have  sent  you  a 
Un  opon  Mr.  Btrahan. 

*I  have  made  nothing  of  the  ipecacuanlia,  but 
ine  taken  abundance  of  pills,  and  hope  that 
ihey  have  done  me  good. 

'Wslsa,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it,  is  a 
very  bcantiful  and  rich  country,  all  enclosed 
lid  planted.  Denbigh  is  not  a  mean  town. 
Xska  my  eompliments  to  all  my  friends,  and 
tdl  Fkank  I  hope  he  remembers  my  advice. 
Whea  his  money  is  out,  let  him  have  more. — 
liB,  lir,  your  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.* 


BOSWCLL  TO  DB.  JOHNRON. 

I  Edinburgh,  August  30, 1774. 

I  'Too  have  given  me  an  inscription  for  a  por- 
:  fait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  you,  in 
a  short  and  striking  manner,  point  out  her  hard 
UU.  Bat  you  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in  mind 
Ikal  my  picture  is  a  representation  of  a  particu- 
lar aoene  in  her  history :  her  being  forced  to  re- 
while  she  was  imprisoned  in  the 


castle  of  liochlcven.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  that 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  inscrip- 
tion suited  to  that  i)articul»r  scene,  or  determine 
which  of  the  two  formerly  transmitted  to  you  is 
the  best ;  and,  at  any  rate,  favour  me  with  an 
English  translation.  It  will  be  doubly  kind  if 
you  comply  with  my  request  speedily. 

*  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen  of  Lord 
Hailes's  Annals  of  Scotland  are  excellent.  I 
agreed  with  you  on  every  one  of  them.  He  him- 
self objected  only  to  the  alteration  of  free  to 
bravgf  in  the  passage  where  he  says  that  Edward 
"departed  with  the  glory  due  to  the  conqucrer 
of  a  free  i>eoidc.'*  He  says,  to  call  the  Scots 
bravo  would  only  add  to  the  glory  of  their  con- 
queror. You  will  make  allowance  for  the 
national  zeal  of  our  annalist.  I  now  send  a  few 
more  leaves  of  the  Annals^  which  I  hope  you 
will  peruse,  and  return  with  observations,  as 
you  did  upon  the  former  occasion.  Lord  Hailes 
writes  to  mo  thus :  ''Mr.  Bos  well  will  be  pleased 
to  express  the  grateful  sense  which  Sir  David 
Dalr>'mple  has  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  attention  to  his 
little  specimen.  The  further  specimen  will 
show,  that 

•'  Even  in  sn  Edicard  he  can  sec  desert.** 

'  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  a  re- 
publication  of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives  is  intended. 
You  have  been  in  a  mistake  in  thinking  that 
Lord  Hailes  had  it  in  view.  I  remember  one 
morning,  while  he  sat  with  you  in  my  house,  ho 
said  that  there  sliould  be  a  new  edition  of  Wal- 
ton's JDtrc*  ;  and  you  said  tliut  "they  should  bo 
benoted  a  little."  This  was  all  that  passed  on 
that  subject.  You  must,  tliertfi»re,  inform  Dr. 
Home  that  he  may  resume  hu  plan.  I  enclose 
a  note  concerning  it ;  and  if  Dr.  Home  will 
write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I  can  give 
shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed  upon  what  I  think 
a  pious  work, — the  preservation  and  elucidation 
of  Walton,  by  whose  writings  I  have  been  most 
pleasingly  edified.* 

*  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  PR.  JOHNSON. 

*Ei)ixnrR(Jif,  Sept,  16, 1774. 
*WalE5i  has  probably  detained  you  longer 
than  I  supiK)Scd.  You  will  have  become  quite 
a  mountaineer,  by  visiting  Scotland  one  year 
and  Wales  another.  Y«>u  must  go  next  to  Swit- 
zerland. Cambria  will  complain  if  you  do  not 
honour  her  also  vnth  some  remarks.  And  I  find 
conccss&re  column(e,  the  booksellers  expect  an- 
other book.  I  am  impatient  to  see  your  Tour 
to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides.  Might  you  not 
send  me  a  copy  by  the  post  as  soon  us  it  is  printed 
off?' 


*T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  E.sg.  " 

*  London,  octuUr  1, 1774. 
'Dear  Sir,— Yesterday  I  returned  fn>m  my 
Welsh  journey.    I  was  sorry  to  Icavo  my  book 
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suspended  so  long :  bnt  having  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  with  so  much  convenience  a  new  part 
of  the  island,  I  could  not  reject  it.  I  have  been 
in  five  of  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales ;  and 
have  seen  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  two  seats 
of  their  Bishops  ;  have  been  upon  Penmanmaur 
and  Snowdon,  and  passed  over  into  Anglesea. 
But  AVales  is  so  Uttle  different  from  England, 
that  it  offers  nothing  to  the  speculation  of  the 
traveller. 

*  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of  your 
papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord  Hailes's  Annals ^ 
which  I  will  consider.  I  am  in  haste  to  give 
you  some  accoimt  of  myself,  lest  you  should  sus- 
pect me  of  negligence  in  the  pressing  business 
which  I  find  recommended  to  my  care,  and 
which  I  knew  nothing  of  till  now,  when  all  care 
is  vain.* 

*  In  the  distribution  of  my  books  I  purpose  to 
follow  your  advice,  adding  such  as  shall  occur 
to  me.  I  am  not  pleased  with  your  notes  of 
remembrance  added  to  your  names,  for  I  hope 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  them. 

*  I  have  received  four  Erse  books,  without  any 
direction,  and  suspect  that  they  are  intended  for 
the  Oxford  library.  If  that  is  the  intention,  I 
think  it  will  be  proper  to  add  the  metrical 
psalms,  and  whatever  else  is  printed  in  Erse, 
that  the  present  may  be  complete.  The  donor's 
name  should  bo  told. 

*  I  wish  you  could  have  read  the  book  before 
it  was  printed,  but  our  distance  does  not  easily 

^  permit  it. 

'  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend  to 
publish  Walton  ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  done 
so  well,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 

*I  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book  forward. 
3Iake  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  let 
me  hear  often  from  you. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

*Sajl  Johnson.* 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was  made  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  though  it  no 
doubt  contributed  to  his  health  and  amusement, 
did  not  give  an  occasion  to  such  a  discursive 
exercise  of  his  mind  as  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
I  do  not  find  that  he  kept  any  journal  or  notes 
of  what  he  saw  there.  All  that  I  heard  him  say 
of  it  was,  that,  'instead  of  bleak  and  barren 
mountains,  there  were  green  and  fertile  ones ; 
and  that  one  of  the  castles  in  Wales  would  con- 
tain all  the  castles  he  had  seen  in  Scotland.' 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1774-1775. 

Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  a  steady  supporter 


*  I  hftil  written  to  him,  to  request  his  interpoeitiou 
ia  behalf  of  a  convict,  who  I  thought  was  very  un- 
justly cond«iiuied.~Bo9WSLL. 


of  government,  having  again  to  encooni 
storm  of  a  contested  election,  Johnson  i 
short  political  pamphlet,  entitled  The. 2 
addi'essed  to  the  electors  of  Great  Bril 
title  which,  to  factious  men  w}io  com 
patriot  only  as  an  opposer  of  the  measi 
government,  will  appear  strangely  miaa 
It  was,  however,  written  with  eneige 
vacity ;  and  except  those  passages  in  w 
endeavours  to  vindicate  the  ^huing  out 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  ease 
I^Iiddlesex  election,  and  to  justify  the  a 
to  reduce  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ameriea 
conditional  submission,  it  contained  an 
able  display  of  the  properties  of  a  real  i 
in  the  original  and  genuine  sense ; — a  s 
steady,  rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  to 
terests  and  prosperity  of  his  king  and  oc 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  ihi 
in  this  and  his  two  former  pamphlets 
was,  amidst  many  powerful  arguments.  Hi 
a  considerable  portion  of  sophistry,  bat 
temptuous  ridicule  of  his  ox)ponents  whi 
very  provoking. 

'tomb,  febkins.* 

*  October  K,) 

*  Sir, — Yon  may  do  me  a  very  great  i 
Airs.  Willialns,  a  gentlewoman  whom  yo 
have  seen  at  Mr.  Tiirale's,  is  a  petitioner! 
Hetherington's  charity ;  petitions  are  tli 
issued  at  Christ's  Hospital. 

'  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a  < 
and  if  I  should  send  a  mean  man,  he  may 
away  without  his  errand.  I  must  th< 
entreat  that  you  will  go,  and  ask  for  a  p 
for  Anna  Williams,  whose  paper  of  inquir 
delivered  with  answers  at  the  counting-h< 
the  hospital  on  Thursday  the  20th.  My  s 
will  attend  you  thither,  and  bring  the  p 
home  when  }'ou  have  it. 

'  The  petition  wluch  they  are  to  give  v 
form  which  they  deliver  to  every  petitions 
which  the  petitioner  is  afterwards  to  fill  Q 
return  to  them  again.  This  we  must  h 
we  cannot  proceed  according  to  their  dire 
You  need,  I  believe,  only  ask  for  a  petit! 
they  inquire  for  whom  you  ask,  you  o 
them. 

1  Mr.  Perkins  was  for  a  ncmb^'r  of  years  ths 
superintendent  of  Mr.  Thrale's  great  brewery,  si 
his  death  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  it ;  a 
resides  (1791)  in  Mr.  Thrale's  house  fn  Sootkwail 
was  the  scene  of  so  many  literary  meettngs, 
which  he  continues  the  liberal  ha^pitality  for  i 
was  eminent  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  him  mw 
hung  up  In  the  count ing-honse  a  fine  proof  ot 
mirable  inezzotinto  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  Dongh' 
when  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  him,  somewhat  ft^ 
'  Why  do  you  put  him  up  in  the  coanting-hon 
answettd, '  Because.  ma<laui.  I  wish  to  have  a 
man  there.'  '  Sir,'  said  Juhnson,  *  I  thaak  yoi 
a  very  handsome  compliment,  and  I  believe  yoi 
slnonely. '— BoswBLL. 


'I  Wg  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble ;  but 
it  is  ft  matter  of  great  importance. — I  am,  sir, 
Toor  most  humble  lervant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  jameSiBOSWELL,  esq. 

•  London,  Oct,  27, 1774. 

'DiabSib, — ^There  has  appeared  lately  in  the 
pipenftD  account  of  a  boat  overset  between  Mull 
lad  UlTft,  in  which  many  passengers  wero  lost, 
lad  among  them  Maclean  of  ColL  We,  you 
blow,  were  once  drowned ; '  I  hope,  therefore, 
'  that  file  story  is  either  wantonly  or  erroneously 
I  toli   Pray  satisfy  me  by  the  next  post. 

*  I  bare  printed  two  hundred  and  forty  pages. 
I  im  aUe  to  do  nothing  much  worth  doing  to 
devLord  Hailes*a  book.  I  wUl,  however,  send 
back  file  sheeta ;  and  hope  by  degrees  to  answer 
lU  TOOT  leftaonable  expectations. 

*Mr.  Thrale  has  happily  surmounted  a  very 
nolcat  and  aorimonious  opposition ;  but  all  joys 
hn  their  abatement — Mrs.  Thrale  has  ffdien 
from  ber  horse  and  hurt  herself  very  much.  The 
nst  of  our  friends,  I  believe,  are  weU.  My  com  - 
pliments  to  Mrs.  Bos  well, — I  am,  sir,  your 
OMl  affectionate  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

lUs  letter,  which  shows  his  tender  concern 
for  an  amiable  young  gentleman  to  whom  he 
kad  been  very  much  obliged  in  the  Hebrides,  I 
^ve  inserted  according  to  its  date,  though  be- 
'<n  receiving  it  I  had  informed  him  of  the 
■■daneholy  event  that  the  yoimg  Laird  of  Coll 
VM  unfortunately  drowned. 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

Nov.  2G,  1774. 
'DCAB  SlR,-^Last  night  I  corrected  the  last 
ma  of  oar  Journey  to  the  Hebrides.  The  printer 
Uidetabed  it  all  this  time,  for  I  hail,  before  I 
^fcat  bto  Wales,  written  all  except  two  sheets. 
^  PatriU  was  called  for  by  my  political 
^*««ds  on  Friday,  was  written  on  Saturday, 
*^  I  have  heard  little  of  it.  So  vague  are  con- 
i*>ives  at  a  distance.'  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will 
^  ears  tiiat  copies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would 
^  that  they  might  be  given  before  they  are 
^t :  bat  I  am  afraid  that  Air.  Strahan  wiU 
■^  to  yon  and  to  the  booksellers  at  the  sMne 
^^  Trade  is  as  diligent  as  courtesy.  I  have 
l>eBtioiied  all  that  you  recommended.  Pray 
**ke  my  eompliments  to  Bin.  Boswell  and  the 
y'UmlimSi  The  club  has,  I  think,  not  yet 
Alt 

'TsOnt,  and  tell  me  honestly,  what  you  think 
lad  what  othen  say  of  our  travels.    Shall  we 


'  In  the  newBpap«n.~Bo8wxLL. 

*  ADading  to  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  mine,  where 

i;«akiag  of  bis  /<wni«y  (o  tht  Hthride*,  I  iiay, '  But  Iioh 

^   ant  the  Poiricl  bean  an  interroiition  by  the  time  taken 

to  vifte  It,  and  the  time  lujmtioualy  spent  in  listening 

to  tts  apptoueei  > '— BoewtLL, 


touch  the  continent?^ — I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Jounson.' 

In  his  manuscript  diary  of  tliis  year,  there  is 
the  following  entry  : — 

*  Nov.  27.  Advent  Sunday.  I  considered  that 
this  day,  being  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical year,  was  a  proper  time  for  a  new  course 
of  life.  I  began  to  read  the  Greek  Testament 
regularly,  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  verses  every 
Sunday.     This  day  I  began  the  Acts. 

*In  tliis  week  I  read  Virgil's  Pastorals.  I 
learned  to  repeat  the  Pollio  and  Gallus.  I  read 
carelessly  the  first  Georgic* 

Such  evidences  of  his  unceasing  ardour,  both 
for  *  divine  and  liuman  lore,'  when  advanced 
into  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  notwithstanding 
his  many  disturbances  from  disease,  must  make 
us  at  once  honour  his  spirit,  and  lament  that  it 
sliould  be  so  grievously  clogged  by  its  material 
tegument.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  precision  which  calculation  pro- 
duces. Thus  we  find  in  one  of  his  manuscript 
diaries,  *  12  pages  in  4 to  Gr.  Test,  and  30  pages 
Bcza's  folio,  comprise  the  whole  in  40  days.* 

*  DR.  JOIKfSON  TO  JOHN  HOOLB,  ESQ. 

*  Ducmhtr  19,  1774. 

'Dear  Sir, — I  have  returned  your  play," 
which  you  will  find  underscored  with  red,  where 
there  was  a  word  which  I  did  not  like.  The  red 
will  be  washed  off  with  a  little  water. 

*  The  plot  is  so  well  framed,  the  intricacy  so 
artful,  and  the  disentanglement  so  easy,  the 
suspense  so  affecting,  and  the  passionate  parts 
so  properly  inteqiosed,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  success. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, 'Sam.  Johnson.* 

The  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  1775  was  Pro- 
posals for  publiihiiig  the  V/orks  of  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte LtnnoXf  in  three  volumes  quarto.  In  his 
diary,  January  2,  I  find  this  entry — *  Wrote 
Charlotte's  Proposals.'  But,  indeed,  the  internal 
evidence  would  have  been  (luite  sufficient.  Her 
claim  to  tho  favour  of  the  public  was  thus 
enforced : — 

'  Most  of  the  pieces,  as  they  appear  singly, 
have  been  read  with  approbation,  perhaps  above 
their  merits,  but  of  no  great  advantage  to  the 
writer.  She  hopes,  therefore,  tliat  she  shall  not 
be  considered  as  too  indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too 
studious  of  interest,  if  from  that  labour  which 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  gainful  to  others,  she 
endeavours  to  obtain  at  least  some  profits  to 
herself  and  her  children.  She  cannot  decently 
enforce  her  claim  by  the  praise  of  her  own  perfor- 
mances ;  nor  can  she  suppose  that,  by  the  most 

1  We  had  projected  a  voya;^e  tojjpther  up  tbe  Baltlr, 
and  talked  of  visiting  somu  ol  tho  more  uorlLvru 
rejfion*. — Bobwell. 

*  CUunicc—hoay/ELL, 
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artful  and  laboured  address,  any  additional 
notice  could  be  procureil  to  a  ))ublication,  of 
which  Kcr  Majciity  has  condescended  to  be  the 
patroness.* 

Hu  this  year  also  wrote  the  preface  to  Ba- 
rctti's  EauH  Lcssuiis  in  Italian  and  En/jlLih, 

*T0  JAME3  BO.SWELT>,  ESQ. 

*  Jauunrii  14,  1775. 

*  Deab  Sib, — You  never  did  a«k  for  a  book  by 
the  iK>8t  till  now,  and  I  did  not  think  on  it.  You 
see  now  it  is  done.  I  sent  one  to  the  King,  and 
I  hear  he  likes  it. 

*  I  shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scotland  for  pre- 
lents,  and  intend  to  (^ve  to  many  of  my  friends. 
In  }'our  catalogue  you  left  out  Lord  Auchinleck. 

*  Let  me  know,  as  fast  as  you  read  it,  how 
3'ou  like  it ;  and  let  me  know  if  any  mistake  is 
committed,  or  anything  important  left  out.  I 
wish  you  could  have  soon  the  tiheets.  My  com- 
jdiments  to  Mrs.  DodWcll,  and  to  Veronica,  and 
t.i  all  my  friends. — I  am,  bir,  your  most  humble 
bcrvant,  *  Sam.  JoUNSOX.' 

*  MB.  EOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edindubgii,  Jan.  10,  1773. 
'  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for 
your  Jounitfi  to  the  ihbridiSy  which  came  to  me 
by  last  night's  post.  I  did  really  ask  the  favour 
twice;  but  you  have  been  oven  with  mo  by 
granting  it  so  speedily.  Lis  dat  qui  cito  dot. 
Though  ill  of  a  bad  cold,  you  kept  mo  up  the 
greatest  part  of  Lust  night ;  luv  I  did  not  stop 
till  I  had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  I 
looked  back  to  our  first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  many  years  ago,  when 
sitting  by  ourselves  in  tlic  Mitro  Tavern  in 
London,  I  think  about  tcitchinff  time  o'  nifjht: 
and  then  exulted  in  contenqdating  our  scheme 
fulfilled,  and  a  monninintt>ni  pcrcnne  of  it 
erected  by  your  suiierior  alnlities.  I  shall  only 
say  that  your  book  has  afforded  mo  a  high 
gratification.  I  shall  afterwards  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  particular  passages.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  hasten  to  tell  you  of  your  having  mis- 
taken two  namtM,  which  you  will  correct  in 
London,  as  I  shall  do  here,  that  the  gentle- 
men who  deserve  the  valuable  compliments 
which  you  have  paid  them  may  enjoy  their 
honours.  In  page  106,  for  Gordon  read  Mur- 
chiton;  and  in  page  357,  for  JIacUan  read 
.yfaclcod. 

*  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for  immediate 
aid  in  my  profession,  which  you  have  never 
refused  to  grant  when  I  rcque8te<l  it.  I  enclose 
you  a  petition  for  Dr.  Memis,  a  physician  at 
Aberdeen,  in  which  Sir  John  Dalrymplo  has 
exerted  liis  talents,  and  which  I  am  to  answer 
as  coun!*el  f«>r  the  nian;igers  of  the  Koyal  Infir- 
mary in  that  city.  Mr.  Ji»p,  the  Provost,  who 
delivered  to  you  your  freedom,  is  one  of  my 
clients,  and  as  a  cili:xn  u/  AUi'dun,  you  will 
support  him. 


*  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  *  truuUtion  of 
the  charter  of  the  Infirmary  from  Latin  into 
English,  nuide  under  the  authority  of  the  mana- 
gers, the  same  phrase  in  the  original  is  in  one 
place  rendered  Physician  ^  but  when  applied  to 
Dr.  Memis  is  rendered  Doctor  of  Medidnu  Dr. 
Memis  complained  of  this  before  the  translation 
was  printed,  but  was  not  indulged  with  baring 
it  altered ;  and  he  has  brought  an  action  for 
damages  on  account  of  a  supposed  injnry,  aa  if 
the  designation  given  to  him  was  an  inferior 
one,  tending  to  make  it  be  supposed  he  is  not  a 
physician t  and  consequently  to  hurt  his  prac- 
ticc.  My  father  has  dismissed  the  action  as 
groundless,  and  now  he  has  appealed  to  th« 
whole  court.*  ^ 

*  TO  JAMES  B08WILL,  B6Q. 

Van.  a.  1775L 
'Deab  Sib,— I  long  to  hear  how  jou  like  the 
book ;  it  is,  I  think,  much  liked  hero.  But 
Macphcrson  is  very  furious ;  can  yon  give  me 
any  more  intelligence  about  him,  or  his  Fingsl? 
Do  what  you  can,  and  do  it  quickly.  la  Lord 
Uailcs  on  our  side  ? 

*  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  owed  yon  when  I 
left  you,  that  I  may  send  it  to  you. 

'  I  am  going  to  write  about  the  Americansi  If 
you  have  picked  up  any  hints  among  yonr  law- 
yers, who  are  great  masters  of  the  law  of  nations, 
or  if  your  own  mind  suggest  anything^  let  na 
know.    But  mum,  it  is  a  secret. 

'  I  will  send  your  parcel  of  books  aa  toon  as  t 
can  ;  but  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish.  Howerer,  yon 
find  everything  mentioned  in  the  book  which 
you  recommended. 

'  Langton  is  here ;  wo  are  all  that  efvcr  we 
were,  lie  is  a  worthy  fellow,  without  maliee» 
though  not  without  resentment. 

Toor  Beauclerk  is  so  ill,  that  his  lift  Is 
thought  to  be  in  danger.    Lady  Di  noraea 
with  very  great  assiduity. 

'Reynolds  has  taken   too   much  to 
liquor,*  and  seems  to  delight  in  his  new  chaiae- 
tcr. 

'This  is  all  the  news  that  I  hava ;  but  as  jm 
love  verses,  I  will  send  you  a  few  which  I  made 
upon  Inchkenncth ; '  but  remember  the  eoadi- 
tion,  you  shall  not  show  them,  except  to  Locd 
Uailes,  whom  I  love  better  than  any  man  whom 
I  know  so  little.    If  he  asks  you  to  transcribt 

t  In  the  Court  of  Session  of  Scotland  sasctiOB  Is  flril 
tried  by  one  of  the  Judges,  who  is  called  the  Lenl 
Ordinary :  and  if  either  party  is  dissatlsfled,  hs  nsf 
apiH'al  to  the  whole  Court,  consisting  of  flileca,  tbt 
Lord  President  and  fourteen  other  judges,  who  ksvt 
lN}th  iu  and  out  of  the  court  the  title  of  Loids  fnss 
the  naino  of  their  estates ;  as.  Lord  AuchlnJeck,  Loid 
MohIkxMo,  etc.— DosWELLb 

s  It  shoulil  bo  rrcollccted  that  this  fkaelftal  dcsrrip* 
tion  of  his  friend  was  given  by  Johnson  slier  hs  hin* 
btflf  had  become  a  water-<lrinker. — Boswblu 

*  See  Uu'iii  in  Jaurmxl  o/  a  Tout  to  flU  Iffbrldd^  9d 
edit  p.  337.— llo«WELU 
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them  for  Um,  Ton  m>r  do  it,  but  I  think  lie 
nasi  innuin  not  to  let  tbem  be  copied  again, 
■or  to  ihov  tliam  m  mlns. 

'I  hftTB  kt  Urt  «ent  buck  Lord  Hulei'i  ihceti. 
I  Miwt  think  alrant  retumiag  them,  becauis  I 
dtw  Mthing.  Tou  vill  loe  that  T  mighC  as 
veil  haTo  kept  them.  Hon-ever.  I  am  aahamed 
of  Bj  delaj ;  and  if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing uiymorc,  promise  punctuoUjr  to  return  them 
bj  the  next  pixt.  Make  taj  eomplimenta  to 
dnrUia.  Boiwcll,  and  to  Misa  Veronica.— lam, 
I  Ami  DT,  joon  moit  faithfully, 

'Sau.  JonNBOH." 


'  Ai  for  mjielf,  I  am  aihamed  to  tay  I  have 
Mid  htlle  and  thought  little  on  the  lubject  of 
Aanica.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  jon 
&M«  me  when  I  ■hall  find  the  beat  information 
•fwhaliitobeaaidoDbothaiilc*.  Itiiaaubjcct 
U  picteDt  eitent  and  future  conae- 
The  imperfect  hint*  which  now  daat 
i>  n^  mind,  tend  rather  to  the  tonnation  of  an 
government  hai  been  preeipi- 
lait  ud  Kvara  in  the  reaolntiona  taken  againtt 
tk  Boitoniana.  Well,  do  jou  know  that  T 
kaXHkiDdneaafor  that  race*  Bat  nationa  or 
Mm  at  BCD  afaoold,  aa  well  ai  individual!, 
kn  a  [ait  triki,  and  not  be  condemned  on  eha- 
nthi  oloiM.  Have  wa  not  eipreai  eoatracti 
*U  ev  eolMiiea,  which  afford  a  more  certain 
of  judgment  than  general  political 
lOB  the  natual  lightB  of  State!  and 
Wr  irariiKea  or  ooloniea  1  Prs)'  let  me  know 
faMlatdj  what  to  read,  and  1  >hnll  diligcntlr 
*<«iuur  to  gather  for  you  anything  that  I  can 
W.  Ii  Barkfl'i  apeech  on  American  taiatiun 
HlidudbyhimMafT  la  it  authentic?   Iremem- 


loljleliiie,  UaryQncfn  0 
'ni4iDgwJthanEnBl<>)i  t: 
■  BojdiU,  that  imlni^nt  pj 


T  bla- 


'KariaSfatumT^i  Jt^gtao, 


•  Mary  Qneenot  Scot!, 

fiaruKd.  terrired.  and  uxrpr 

BT  tlig  Iniulta.  menncci. 

And  rbmoun 
Of  bcrnbgUIoiu  iQlJccta, 

Sill  hn  banil, 

Wllh  tou*  and  eonhuion. 

T»  a  ndipiaUan  of  U»  k<ijg<!ii: 


ber  to  have  heard  yon  >ay,  that  you  had  novel 
coniidered  Eait  Indian  affuira  ;  though,  anrelr, 
they  are  of  much  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
Under  the  recollection  of  tliia,  T  shelter  myaelf 
from  the  reproach  of  ignomnco  about  the  Amerl- 
U  you  write  upon  the  aubject,  I  ahall 
certainly  nnderatand  it.  But,  tince  you  leem 
Ml  expect  that  I  ahould  know  lomethitig  of  it, 
nithout  your  initruction,  and  that  my  own  mind 
ihould  au^cBt  something,  I  truit  you  vill  put 
me  in  the  way. 

'WhatdoeaBecket  maanby  the  Orlginnh  at 
Kngftl  and  other  Poema  of  Onian,  wliioh  he  ad- 
vertiaea  to  have  lain  in  hia  abop  ! 

'lOMUESBOStTELL,  ESQ. 

'Jan.  28,  1775. 
'  DcAB  Sib, — Ton  aent  me  a  eaie  to  coniider, 
in  which  I  hnve  no  facta  but  what  ore  againat 
ui,  nor  any  principle!  on  which  to  reaion.  I 
vainto  vritethUBwithout  matcrinli.  The  fact 
leemi  to  be  agninit  you  ;  at  least,  I  cannot  ki 
or  aay  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  am  glad  that 
you  like  the  book  so  veil.  I  bear  no  more 
UocpheraoQ.  Lslmll  long  to  know  what  I^nl 
Hoilei  says  of  it.  Lend  it  him  privately.  I 
ahnll  BtnJ  the  parcel  aa  aoon  hi  I  can.  Make 
my  couiplimenta  to  Mra.  dawcll.— I  am, 
etc.,  '  Sau,  Juhnboh. 


'  EDISBI 


2,1775. 


'  As  to  Macpheraon,  I  am  aniioua  to  have  from 
younclf  a  full  and  pointed  account  of  what  haa 
passed  between  you  and  him.  It  is  confidently 
told  hero,  that  before  your  book  came  out 
aent  to  you  to  let  you  know  that  ha  underatood 
you  meant  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  Oaaian'a 
poemi ;  thattheori^nals  weroinhjsposseuion  ; 
that  yon  might  have  iniiwction  of  them,  and 
might  take  the  evidence  of  people  akilled  in  the 
Erao  language ;  and  that  ho  hoped,  after  thia 
fair  offer,  fou  would  not  ba  ao  Bncandid  oa  to 
aiaert  that  ho  had  refused  rcoaonable  proof. 
That  you  paid  no  regardtohtsmcssage,  but  pub- 
lished your  strong  attack  upon  bim;  and  then 
ho  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  in  inch  terms  aa  he 
thought  suited  to  one  who  had  not  acted  aa  a 
m  n  of  vcracily.  You  may  belie vo  it  givea  m« 
pain  to  hear  your  conduct  represented  ai  un- 
favourable, while  I  can  only  deny  what  is  said, 
on  the  ground  that  your  characlcr  refutes  it, 
without  having  any  information  to  oppose.  Let 
me,  I  beg  it  of  you,  be  furnished  wiili  a  aufli- 
cient  answer  to  any  calumny  u|>an  this  occasiiin. 

'  Lord  Hailc*  wrilci  to  me  (for  wo  correi]H)nd 
more  than  wo  talk  together),  "Aa  to  liiigii"  " 
see  a  controversy  arising,  and  purjiose  to  keep 
out  of  ita  way.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  I  might 
mention  some  circumatoDcea,  but  I  do  not  chna— 
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to  commit  them  to  paper."  *  "VVliat  his  opinion 
hf  I  do  not  know.  lie  says,  '*  I  am  singularly 
obliged  t(i  Dr.  Johnson  for  liis  accurate  and  use- 
ful criticlfms.  Had  he  given  some  strictures  on 
tlic  general  plan  of  the  work,  it  would  have 
udded  much  to  his  favours."  Ue  is  charmed  with 
your  verses  <m  Inclikcnncth,  says  they  are  very 
elegant,  but  bids  me  tell  you  he  doubts  whether 
"  h 'jUinuJui  faciunt  jtectura  jmra  preccs," 

be  according  to  the  rubric     But  that  is  your 
conccrui  fur  you  know  ho  is  a  Presbyterian.' 


*T0  DR.  LAWRENCE.' 

'Feb.  7,1775. 
'Sir, — One  of  the  Scotch  physicians  is  now 
proHocuting  a  corporation  that  in  some  public 
instrument  have  styled  him  Doctor  of  Medicine 
instead  of  Physician.  }k)swell  desires,  being 
a<lvocato  for  the  corporation,  to  know  whether 
Dijctor  of  Alcdicine  is  not  a  legitimate  title,  and 
whether  it  may  be  considered  as  a  disadvan- 
tageous distinction.  I  am  to  write  to-night ;  bo 
pleased  to  tcUme. — ^I  am,  sir,  your  most,  etc., 

•Sam.  Johssox.' 

*t0  james  boswell,  esq. 

*  February  7, 1775. 

'My  dear  Boswell, — I  am  surprised  that, 
knowing  as  you  do  the  disposition  of  your 
countrymen  to  tell  lies  in  favour  of  each  other,' 
you  can  be  at  all  affected  by  any  reports  that 
circulate  among  them.  M.icplierson  never  in  his 
life  offered  me  a  sight  of  any  original  or  of  any 
evidence  of  any  kiml ; — but  thought  only  of  in- 
timidating me  by  noise  and  threats,  till  my  last 
answer— that  I  would  not  be  dcten'ed  from  de- 
tecting what  I  thought  a  cheat  by  the  menaces 
of  a  ruflirin— jiut  ;iii  end  to  our  correspondence. 

'  The  8tate  of  the  question  is  this.  He  and 
Dr.  IHair,  whom  I  consider  as  deceived,  say 
that  he  copied  the  poem  from  old  manuscripts. 
His  coxiies,  if  he  had  them,  and  I  believe  liim  to 
have  none,  arc  nothing.  "NVTiero  are  the  manu- 
scripts? Theycan  be  sliown  if  they  exist,  but  they 
were  never  shown.  *  De  non  cxi^tentibus  et  non 
i'jtparcntibuiff*  says  our  law,  *  eadcm  est  ratioJ* 
No  man  liiis  a  claim  to  credit  upon  his  own  word 
when  better  evidence,  if  he  had  it,  nuiy  be  easily 
pruduceiL  But  so  far  as  wo  can  find,  the  Erse 
langiiuge  was  never  written  till  very  lately  for 
tlie  puq>oses  of  religion.  A  nation  that  cannot 
write,  or  a  language  that  was  never  written,  has 
no  manuscripts. 

1  His  lonlahiii,  notwithstanding  his  resolution,  did 
commit  liis  Kcntinicnts  to  pai)er,  and  in  one  of  his 
uot«s  to  his  CoUution  (f  Old  Scoltiik  Fottry,  says, 
'  To  doubt  the  Autlitntirity  uf  those  poems,  is  a  rcflue- 
Li»*nt  in  sceiiticiMn  indef<l.' — J.  Boswell,  Jun. 

•  The  It-arncd  and  worthy  Dr.  Lawrence,  whom  Dr. 
JohniHtn  res]>octcd  and  loved  as  bis  physician  and 
ft-lend.  — Uoa  WELL. 

*  My  frirnd  has  in  this  letter  relied  upon  ny  testi- 
mony, with  a  eoufldence  of  which  the  ground  has 
escaped  my  ncoUcction.— Boswell. 


'  But  whatever  ho  has  he  never  offered  to  show. 
If  old  manuscripts  should  now  be  mentioned,  I 
should,  unless  there  were  more  evidence  than 
can  be  easily  had,  suppose  tliom  another  proof  of 
Scotch  conspiracy  in  national  falsehood. 

*  Do  not  censure  the  cxx)rcssion ;  you  know  it 
to  be  true.  « 

'  Dr.  Mcmis^s  question  is  so  narrow  as  to  allow 
no  speculation ;  and  I  have  no  facts  before  me 
but  those  which  his  advocate  has  produced 
against  you. 

*  I  consulted  this  morning  the  President  of  the 
London  Colli^gc  of  Physieinns,  who  says  that 
with  us  Doctor  of  Phfimc  (we  do  not  say  Dodar 
of  Medicine)  is  the  highest  title  that  a  practiser 
of  physic  can  have ;  that  Doctor  implies  not 
only  Physician,  but  teacher  of  phyaio;  that 
every  Doctor  is  legally  a  Physician;  bat  no  man 
not  a  Doctor  can  practise  phytic  but  by  lictmet 
particularly  granted.  The  Doctorate  is  a  licence 
of  itself.  It  seems  to  us  a  very  slender  cause  id 
prosecution. 

'  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time  I  hope 
to  do  all  you  would  have.  My  compliments  to 
Madam  and  Veronica.— I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  'Sam.  JoHNSOar.' 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr.  MacpheiMo  in 
his  letter  to  the  venerable  sage  I  have  never 
heard ;  but  they  are  generally  said  to  have  been 
of  a  nature  very  different  from  the  language  of 
literary  contest.  Dr.  Johnson*s  answer  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  1ms 
since  been  frequently  republished ;  but  not  with 
perfect  accuracy.  I  give  it  as  dictated  to  me 
by  himself,  written  down  in  his  presence,  and 
authenticated  by  a  notein  hisownhandwritin|^ 
*  T/tts,  /  think,  is  a  true  copy.* ' 

'  Mr.  James  MAcrHERsoN,— I  rcecired  your 
foolish  and  impudent  letter.  Any  violence 
offered  mo  I  shall  do  my  best  to  repel ;  and 
what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shall  do 
for  me.  I  hoi>c  I  Rhall  never  be  deterred  from 
detecting  what  I  tiiink  a  cheat,  by  the  mtnarrt 
of  a  ruffian. 

'  What  would  you  hare  me  retract?  I  ^h***^^ 
your  book  an  imiK>sture ;  I  think  it  an  impoe- 
ture  still.  For  this  ox>inion  I  have  given  my 
reasons  to  the  public,  which  J  here  dare  yon  to 
refute.  Your  rage  I  defy.  Your  abilities,  rinee 
your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable ;  and  wbil  I 
hear  of  your  morals  inclines  mc  to  pay  reftid 
not  to  what  you  shall  say,  but  to  what  yon  shafl 
prove.    You  may  x>rint  this  if  you  wilL 

'  Sam.  JoHaraoar.* 

BIr.  Macpherson  little  knew  the  chanctflr  ef 
Dr.  Johnson,  if  ho  supposed  that  he  ooold  ht 
easily  intimidated ;  for  no  man 

>  I  have  deposited  it  in  the  BriUsh 

WELL. 
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remarkable  for  personal  courage.    He  had,  in- 
deed, an  awful  dreiul  of  death,  or  rather,  '  of 
tomething  after  death  ; '  and  what  rational  man, 
who  Krioutly  thinks  of  quitting  all  that  he  has 
cTer  known,  and  going  into  a  new  and  unknown 
state  of  being,  can  be  without  that  dread  ?    But 
his  fear  was  from  reflection,  his  courage  natu- 
nL     His  fear,  in  that  one  instance,  was  the  re- 
sult of  philosophical  and  religious  consideration. 
He  feared  death,  but  he  feared  nothing  else, 
not  even  what  might  occasion  death.    Many 
iiutances  of  his  resolution  may  be  mentioned. 
One  flay,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  house  in  the  coun- 
try, when  two  large  dogs  were  fighting,  he  went 
op  to  them  and  beat  them  till  they  separated ; 
and  at  another  time,  when  told  of  the  danger 
there  was  that  a  gun  might  burst  if  charged 
with  many  balls,  he  pnt  in  six  or  seven  and  fired 
it  off  ac;ainst  a  walL    l^Ir.  Langton  told  me,  that 
when  they  were  swimming  together  near  Oxford, 
be  caationed  Dr.  Johnson  against  a  pool  which 
wa«  reckoned  particularly  dangerous,  upon  which 
Johnson  directly  swam  into  it.     He  told  me 
himself  that  one  night  he  was  attacked  in  the 
■treetbyfour  men,  to  whom  he  would  not  yield, 
but  kept  them  all  at  bay,  till  the  watch  came 
up,  and  carried  both  him  and  them  to  the  round- 
lumae.    In  the  playhouse  at  Lichfield,  as  Mr. 
G«rrick  informed  me,  Johnson  having  for  a 
moment  quitted  a  chair  which  was  placed  for 
lum  between  the  side  scenes,  a  gentleman  took 
poaaevion  of  it,  and  when  Johnson  on  his  return 
civilly  demanded  his  seat,  rudely  refused  to  give 
it  up ;  upon  wluch  Johnson  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
toiaed  him  and  the  chair  into  the  pit.    Foote, 
who  so  successfully  revived  the  old  comedy  by 
exhibiting  living  characters,  had  resolved  to  imi- 
tate Johnson  on  the  stage ;  expecting  great  pro- 
fits from  the  ridicule  of  so  celebrated  a  man. 
Johnson  being  informed  of  his  intention,  and 
btfing  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's  the 
bookseller,  from  whom  I  had  the  story,  he  asked 
Mr.  Davies  *  wliat  was  the  common  price  of  an 
oak  stick ;'  and  being  answered  sixpence,  'AVliy 
then,  sir,*  said  he,  '  g^ve  me  leave  to  send  your 
acnrant  to  purchase  me  a  shilling  one.     1*11  have 
a  doable  quantity ;  for  I  am  told  Foote  means 
to  iakt  mt  off,  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  impunity.* 
Davies  took  care  to  acquaint  Foote  of  this,  which 
cff eetually  checked  the  wantonness  of  the  mimic. 
Ur.  lfaepherson*s  menaces  made  Johnson  pro- 
Tide  himself  with  the  same  imi>lcmcnt  of  de- 
fence ;  and  had  he  been  attacked,  I  have  no 
dcmbt  that,  old  as  he  was,  he  would  have  made 
his  eorponl  prowess  be  felt  as  much  as  his  in- 
tellectuaL 

His  Jcmmty  to  the  Wettem  Islands  of  Scot- 
hMMd[*]  is  a  most  valuable  performance.  It 
abounds  in  extensive  philosophical  views  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  ingenious  sentiment  and  lively  de- 
scription. A  considerable  part  of  it,  indeed, 
consisU  of   speculations,   which,  many  yean 


before  he  saw  the  wild  regions  which  we  visited 
together,  probably  had  employed  his  attention, 
though  the  actual  sight  of  those  scenes  un- 
doubtedly quickened  and  augmented  them. 
Mr.  Orme,*  the  very  able  historian,  agreed  with 
me  in  this  opinion,  which  he  thus  strongly  ex- 
pressed : — *  There  are  in  that  book  thouglits 
wliich,  by  long  revolution  in  the  great  mind  of 
Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished  like 
pebbles  rolled  in  the  ocean  ! ' 

That  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess  a'  true' 
bom  Enf/lUhman,  so  as  to  have  entertained  an 
undue  prejudice  against  both  the  country  and 
the  people  of  Scotland,  must  be  allowed.  But 
it  was  a  prejudice  of  the  head  and  not  of  tlie 
heart.  He  had  no  ill-will  to  the  Scotch  ;  for  if 
he  had  been  conscious  of  that,  ho  never  would 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  bosom  of  their 
country,  and  trusted  to  the  protection  of  its 
remote  inhabitants  with  a  fearless  confidence. 
His  remark  upon  the  nakedness  of  the  country, 
from  its  being  denuded  of  trees,  was  made  after 
having  travelled  two  hundred  miles  along  the 
eastern  coast,  where  certcdnly  trees  are  not  to 
be  found  near  the  road ;  and  he  said  it  was  *  a 
map  of  the  road  *  which  he  gave.  His  disbelief 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  a  Highland  bard,  was  confirmed  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  by  a  very  strict  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  offered  for  it ;  and  although 
their  authenticity  was  made  too  much  a  national 
point  by  the  Scotch,  there  were  many  respect- 
able persons  in  that  country  who  did  not  concur 
in  this ;  so  that  his  judgment  upon  the  question 
ought  not  to  be  decried  even  by  those  who  differ 
from  him.  As  to  myself,  I  can  only  say,  ui>on 
a  subject  now  become  very  uninteresting,  tliat 
when  the  fragments  of  Highland  poetry  first 
came  out,  I  was  much  pleased  with  their  wild 
peculiarity,  and  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed 
to  enable  their  editor,  Mr.  IMacpherson,  then  a 
young  man,  to  make  a  search  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides  for  a  long  poem  in  the  Erse  lan- 
guage, which  was  reported  to  be  itreserved 
somewhere  in  those  regions.  Kut  when  there 
came  forth  an  Epic  Poem  in  six  books,  witli  all 
the  common  circumstances  of  former  coiii]k>- 
sitions  of  that  nature ;  and  when,  niton  an  at- 
tentive examination  of  it,  there  wa.s  found  a 
|>erx>etual  recurrence  of  the  same  images  which 
appear  in  the  fragments ;  and  when  no  ancient 
manuscript,  to  authenticate  the  work,  wujt  de- 
posited in  any  public  library,  though  that  was 
insisted  on  as  a  reasonable  proof,  tchu  could  for- 
bear to  doubt  ? 

Johnson's  grateful  acknowledgment »  of  kind- 
ness received  in  the  course  of  this  tour,  com- 
pletely refute  the  brutal  reflections  wliicii  have 
been  thrown  out  against  Mni,  as  it  he  hiid 
made  an  ungrateful  return  ;  and  his  delicacy  in 
sparing  in  his  book  those  who,  we  find  from  his 

>  Robert  Orme,  historian  of  liiudostau. 
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Ulb-»  l-<  Mr*.  'I'1iriili>,  wcrr  junt  objects  oF  ccn- 
*ii|p.  liiiKii'litfllfflMilmireil.  Ilu  cin.lour  aoil 
■iiiialili-  •Ii>|><wlti<in  in  ciinsiiicnnaii  fmni  lii>  con- 
iliii'l,  wlii'D  inf<H7iiB<l  )iy  Mr,  Sliwlcnil,  of  Raaaj, 
Uint  lip  IikI  Giiiiimitlfit  aniislnke,  which  gsTo 
IhuL  Konlli'insn  wmit:  unnuincas.  Ha  wrote 
liim  a  nnirli-iiiiii  nml  kiml  luttcr,  khiI  iniertcd 
ill  llir  iipwii|iiiiii'n  itD  ailVL'rliiuniiiiit,  CDirecUng 
llix  llli^t,.k^.* 

Tlir  iiliBirvntinnl of  xnj  Mvtiil  Sir.  Dcmpiter, 
In  alrttrrwritti'U  toniu  ■wn  if  tor  liD  h:id  react 
Ur.  Jiilinxin'ii  \m\,  mu  ao  juit  and  Lberal,  that 
tliKy  niiiixt  Ihi  to>i  uften  ri'|i<:;Llu J : 


•ThxroiinrtUiinjiln  tlio  hook,  from  heainning 
Irt  KDil,  that  a  Hrotrliiniin  need  to  take  amiu. 
Wlmi  III-  anirt  «t  tliv  oountry  ii  tme  ;  anil  liis 
olwrrtaltimt  nn  ihr  ptwplo  Bro  wlml  muat  natu- 
tall]:  ^Hvur  l<>  a  wiuihlp,  nhscrving,  and  rcHcct- 
Iny  inhnl'iUnt  »(  aciinvei]ient  metroiiolii,  when) 
•  man  i«ii  thirty  jhiuhiIii  n  year  may  be  better 
■>v.>mHt.hlalp.1  Willi  all  tho  little  waula  of  Ufo 
lhnntvn»Ti4irAllnn. 

'1  am  pliarmeil  with  hi!  me.irches  eonceniiiig 
llii>  Knii>  language,  and  the  aiitii|uity  of  their 
mMniiiiPTl|>tii.  lainiiititBCaaTinced;  andlshall 
tank  Oa^nanil  his  Fin^lianrl  Oirnra  amoo^t 
tlin  niirwry  tilai,  rut  \\\t  tiuu  Liitury  of  our 
roiiiitiy,  in  all  time  t<i  c<iinc. 

■  l'|N.n  the  wliolc,  the  book  cnnnot  diipleue, 
fiir  it  \\M  no  pnteniions.  The  author  neither 
■nyii  lie  iH  a  gengTaphcr,  nor  nn  antiqunrian.  nor 
very  li'nrned  in  the  liiilory  of  Scotland,  nur  a 
natnraliitt,  nnr  a  fowlist.  The  nunnera  of  the 
|>ri-|ile.  an<I  the  Uxu  uf  tlic  country,  are  all  he 
ntleiiii)t)  t«Jct<ribe  otifemi  to  hare  thought 
uf.  Miirh  were  it  to  be  -wiihvd  that  llicy  who 
hare  tr.ivvtlcd  into  more  remote,  and  of  couno 
rcnro  curii.u*  re^-<n>.  h.-iil  aLI  poweticd  liia  goi"l 
Ki'n-n.  (>f  the  fAsXt  of  li-aniing,  hi>  obiervKtiuni 
nil  <;Li>^i>w  Univeraity  ahow  ho  hu  formed 
a  veiy  viinil  juilgnii.-iit.  ila  undentandi  our 
cliiii,.li>  li-o;  and  hu  hu  accurately  ubaetveJ  tha 
tl.in^,  ',  however  lion  and  ini|>ereeptibU  to  n«, 
wiii'-ii  S'..il,ui..|  hai  im'lursonc  in  cuiucijueDce 
ui  iL.'  '  IviAiDji  of  libel  ty  and  internal  peace.' 

y.r.  Kn->T.  aDutber  ualirc  of  Scotl.ind,  who 
IiA<  ii:iui-  iii.uli>  the  lanw  tour,  and  imbliahcd  an 
if  •111*  A  it.  ia  cqu^illy  liberal  :— 

■  I  !.  .vi;  rta.!,'  layn  he,  '  bii  book  ajiin  and 
,    a^iLn.   irj>vl'.,d    with   him    fn>ni    Berwick  to 

'  writ  4C  iiuiBtcl ;  ■..liUd  with  Iiiui  from  Glenelg 
I  I..  RL<k.r.  Sky.  Kuni.  <.'..'J,  SIulI.  and  Icolmkill ; 
I  but  h.tvi'  nMl  been  aMc  to  ci'rri'ct  him  in  any 
nutii-ruf  con>i-|uen-'<'.  I  hivi.'  odi-n  ailniire-l 
.  the  «ceu»cy.  tliv  i-n'-iii^in.  and  the  juitneu  of 
'  w!ut  Iw  a-Ivuicvl  li'-oixciiii  j  both  the  country 
lud  tlie  l><i>|>1o. 

'The  IXi'tiT  hii  <verywhci»  delivered  hii 
I  S.>  :  ■■.•'^^^i  .f  *  J-.LrlJ  til  i(L;r..L-J,3I  c-llt   p. 


scntimcnti  with  freedom,  and  in  minjinitaneri 
with  a  iGominE  regard  for  the  benefit  of  the  iu- 
bahiUnta  and  the  ornament  of  the  country. 
Hia  remnrka  on  the  want  of  tree*  and  hcdgea 
foi  ahade,  ai  well  aa  for  abrltcr  to  the  cattle, 
are  well  fonndeil,  and  merit  the  thanka,  not  the 
Ulibccal  censure,  of  the  Dulivei.  He  alw  felt 
for  the  diitreaaoi  of  the  Hightanclen,  and  ex- 
plodca  with  great  propriety  the  bad  mana^- 
ment  of  the  grounda,  and  th::  neglect  of  timber 
in  the  Hebrides.' 

Having  quoterl  .Tohnaon'a  juit  complimentj 
on  tho  Itaaay  family,  he  aays: — 

'On  the  other  hand,  I  found  thia  bmily 
erjually  lavish  In  their  encomiomi  Dpon  the 
Doctot'aconicraatian.and  hia  aubae<ii]rnt  civili' 
tie>  to  a  young  gentleman  of  that  conntir,  who, 
upon  waiting  ui>on  him  at  London,  waa  well 
receivcrl,  and  exiierienced  all  the  attention  and 
rcgnrd  that  a  warm  friend  could  bcatov.  Sir. 
Jlackod  hating  alno  boen  in  London,  w.titrd 
upon  tho  Doctor,  who  provided  a  magnificent 
and  eipenaiTO  entertainment  in  huooui  of  hii 
old  Hcbridcan  acquaintance.* 

And  talking  of  tlia  military  road  Ij  Foit 
Ansnitna,  beaaja:— 

'  l,y  this  road,  though  one  of  Iha  meat  mgged 
in  Great  Britain,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnvm 
puied  from  Invcmcii  to  the  Hcbride  lilei. 
His  obserViitinni  on  the  country  and  people  are 
eitremvly  correct,  judicioua,  and  inalnictive.' 

Sir.  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator 
of  M.-uy  Queen  of  Scoti,  in  one  of  hit  letten 
to  .Mr.  Jamea  Elphinstone,  published  in  that 
gentleman's  FvHj/  I'cart*  Cerrufoaitiia, 
aaya:— 

■I  read  Dr.  Johoaon'a  Tonr  with  rctygrat 
pleasure.  Some  few  errors  he  has  fallen  into, 
but  of  DO  great  importance,  and  those  are  luet 
in  the  miniberleis  beauties  uf  hia  work.  If  I 
had  leisure,  I  could  perhaps  point  ont  the  moat 
eiceptionahle  places;  but  at  present  I  am  ia 
the  country,  and  have  not  his  book  at  hand. 
It  ii  plain  he  meant  to  apeak  well  of  Scotland ; 
and  he  has.  in  my  appnhenaion,  done  na  gnat 
honour  in  the  most  capital  article  the  chanctcr 
of  the  inhabitants.' 

His  private  letten  to  lira.  Thralc,  written 
during  the  course  of  his  jounicy,  which  there- 
f>>rs  may  be  supposed  to  convey  hit  genuine 
feeling!  at  the  time,  abound  in  aucb  benignant 
sentiment  t^'wardathe  i>c>iple  who  showed  bint 
ciiihlii'S.that  no  man  whose  temper  Ii  not  very 
harah  and  tour  can  ittain  a  doubt  of  the  goml- 
ne*i  of  hit  heart. 

It  it  piinful  to  recollect  with  what  raneonr 
he  was  auailed  by  numbers  of  shallow,  irritabU 
XoTth  DriluDs.  on  account  of  hit  lupposed  fai- 
jurioni  ircatmi'nt  of  their  munlry  and  eouatiT- 
men  in  his  Jutmug.  Had  there  been  any  jut 
ground  for  sneh  a  charge,  would  the  virtnoui 
and  canilid  Denipiter  have  given  his  opiniun  of 
lbs  book  in  the  termt  in  which  I  have  quoted  ! 
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WooliI  tlie  patriotic  Knoi*  bave  Bpokcn  of  it  as 
lie  bat  lionet    Would  Mr.  Tytler,  iiuel; 

• *  Scot,  U  OTCf  So*  Uicro  werr/ 

luTt  ezpreued  himaeU  thui !  And  lot  ma  udd 
that,  sitiieii  of  the  worM  u  I  hold  myielE  to  be, 
I  h>Ta  that  dcETce  of  predileetioD  fur  my  i>aiale 
tolun, — nay,  I  havs  that  juit  lenie  of  t!ie  merit 
of  an  ancient  nation  which  has  been  ever  tg- 
nawned  for  Hi  raloiu,  which  in  former  tim« 
iti  independenoe  agniiut  a  iiowerfiii 
and  in  moileni  tirno  hu  been  eqoaUy 
diatinguiilied  for  its  ingenuity  nnd  industry  in 
"  life,— that  I  ihouldhave  fell  a  generoui 
any  injuitlcc  done  to  it.  John- 
•un  treated  Scotland  no  wonc  than  he  did  even 
IiiB  beat  friends,  whom  ciiaracten  he  used  ta 
Clva  aa  tbey  appeurcd  to  him,  both  in  light  and 
•hade.  Soma  people  who  bad  not  excrciicd 
their  mindi  luDicicBtly,  condemned  bini  for 
«etuaring  his  friends.  But  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds, 
Whose  philosophical  penetration  and  justness  of 
(hiuking  were  not  leu  known  to  those  who  lived 
with  him,  than  his  Genius  in  bin  nrt  is  nditiircd 
by  the  world,  explained  his  conduct  Ihun  :— 

'Ho  was  fond  of  lUserimi nation,  wLluh  ho 
could  not  show  without  iKiinling  out  the  bod  ns 
Well  as  the  good  in  every  character ;  and  as  his 
triends  were  those  whota  chamctcra  he  knew 
b»t,  they  afforded  him  the  best  oiniortunity 
tar  thovinit  the  scntencss  of  hi)  judgment.' 

He  eipreised  to  his  friund  llr.   \\'indham,' 

of  }IorfoU[,  his  wonder  at  tho  extreme  jealous; 

of  tba  Scotch,  and  their  rrsentment  at  Imring 

fchdr  ooontry  deieribed  liy  hini  as  it  really  was ; 

wbeo,  to  say  that  it  was  a  country  as  gooil  aa 

Enftand,  would  have  been  a  great   falsehood. 

*  XoDO  of  HI,'  sud  he,  '  would  be  olFendcd  if  a 

Foreigner  who  has  travelled  hero  should  lay  that 

Vines  and  olives  don't  grow  in  England.'    And 

ha  Ifl  hi*  prejndice  ncuinst  the  Scutch,  which  I 

kiways  ascribed  to  that  nationality  wliich  be 

I    olHerred  in  (A«a,  he  said  to  the  same  gentleman, 

j   *  Wlitn  t  find  a  Scotchman  to  whom  an  Englisb- 

'   man  ia  as  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotchmao  thsll 

1    b«  an  Eoslislunati  tome.'    His  intimacy  with 

I    aaany  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and  his  employing 

'    to  many  Dslives  of  thsit  country  as  bis  amanu- 

!    ^osea,  prove  that  hts  prejudice  was  not  virulent; 

■jwl  I  have  deposited  in  the  British  Muieum, 

I   UDOocit  other  pieces  of  his  writing,  tlie  foltov- 

kag  note  in  answer  to  one  from  me,  osliing  if  he 

Woold  meet  mo  at  dinner  at  tlie  Mitre,  though  n 

friend  of  mine,  a  Scotchman,  was  to  bo  there : — 

I        'Hr.  Johnson  does  not  see  why  Mr.  Gosvell 

:    alwald    suppose   a  Scotchinan  less    acce]itahle 

I    than  any  other  man.     He  will  bs  at  tho  Blitre.' 

1        M;  mueh-ivlued  friend,  Dr.    £amsrd,  now 

I  t  oliserv»l  wlUi  nueb  reRtft,  wWle  tlio  Ant  e<li- 

tloB   rf  this   *<irk   wu  pauing  Ihrnutih  Iho  rrru 

CABgnst  ITf«}.  Ihsl  Uils  iDgcnIuui  gcullcnijin  v>u  duil. 

•  Tha  nirilit  HonouiaUs  WIJLlua  Tindhain.  bjm 


Uiahop  of  Killaloe,  having  onco  eiploied  t 
bill)  an  apprehension,  that  it  he  shnnld  visit 
Ireland'  be  might  treat  the  people  of  that 
country  more  unfavourably  than  he  bad  done 
tho  Scotch,  he  answered,  vith  strong  pointcrl 
double-edged  wit,  '  Sir,  you  have  no  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  me.  The  Irish  are  not  in  a  con- 
apiracy  to  cheat  the  world  by  false  representa- 
tions of  the  merits  of  their  countiTmen.  Ho, 
sir ;  the  Iiiah  are  a  p*iB  PEOPLE ;— they  ne 
spenk  well  of  one  another.' 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottiah 
nationality  wliich  made  a  very  unfavoniabla 
impression  upon  bis  mind.  A  Scotchman  of 
some  consideration  in  London  solicited  him  to 
recommend,  by  the  weight  of  his  learned  au- 
thority, to  be  muter  of  an  English  school,  a 
perfon  of  whom  be  who  recommended  him 
confessed  he  knew  no  more  bat  that  he  was  bis 
euuntryman.  Jolinsoa  was  shocked  at  this  on- 
conscientious  conduct. 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  against  his  .^our- 
nr^  in  newspapera,  mngaiinci,  and  other  fugitive 
publications,  I  on  apeak  from  certain  know- 
ledge, only  furnished  him  witli  aport.  At  last 
there  come  out  a  acurrilon*  volume,  larger  than 
Johnson's  own,  filled  with  malignant  abase, 
under  a  name,  real  or  hctitiout,  of  some  low 
man,  in  an  obscure  corner  uf  ycollond,  tbough 
supposed  til  be  tJic  work  of  another  Scotchman, 
who  has  founil  means  to  make  himself  well 
known  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  The 
effect  which  it  hod  upon  Johnson  was,  to  pro- 
duce tbia  pleasant  observation  to  ilr.  Bewaid, 
to  whom  he  lent  the  book  ;  '  This  fellow  must 
be  a  blockhead.  They  don't  know  how  to  go 
about  their  abuse,  yfbo  will  read  a  Gve  shil- 
ling book  sgnintt  me  T  No,  sir,  if  they  hod  wit, 
they  should  havo  kept  pelting  mo  with  pam- 
phlets.- 

'he.  boswell  to  db.  Jon^soir, 

'EniSBDBQH,  ^(6.  18, 1775. 
'Ton  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  if 
you  had  dined  with  me  to-day.  I  had  for  my 
guests,  Mocqaharric  ;  young  Hacleau  of  Coll, 
the  successor  of  our  friend,  a  very  amiable  man, 
though  not  marked  with  such  active  qualitia 
as  his  brother ;  Mr.  Maclean  of  Torloisk  ii 
MuU,  ■  gentleman  of  Sir  Allan  a  family;  and 
two  of  the  clan  Grant ;  so  that  the  Highland 
and  Hebridcan  genius  reigned.  We  hiu! 
great  deal  of  conrcrHtion  about  yon,  and  dtank 
your  health  in  %  bumper.  The  toast  was 
proposed  by  ma,  which  is  ■  circnmstance  t< 
remarked  ;  for  I  am  now  aogonnected  with  you, 
that  anything  that  I  say  or  do  to  your  honour 
has  not  the  value  of  an  additional  compliment. 
It  is  only  giving  you  a  guinea  out  of  tliat 
treasure  of  admiration  which  already  belongs 
Id  yon,  and  which  is  no  hidden  trcssuro  ;  for  I 
snpjiose  my  admiration  of  you  is  co-ciis( 
with  the  knowledge  of  my  character. 
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'  I  find  that  the  Highlanders  and  Ilcbridcans 
in  general  are  much  fonder  of  your  Journey 
than  the  low-country  or  hither  Scots.  One  of 
the  Grants  said  to-day  that  he  was  sure  you 
were  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  candid  man, 
and  seemed  to  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  antiquity  of  a  good  proportion  of 
the  poems  of  Ossian.  After  all  that  has  passed, 
I  think  the  nuitter  is  cajmblc  of  being  proved  to  a 
certain  degree.  I  am  told  that  Macx>her8on  got 
one  old  Erse  MS.  from  Clanranald,  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  which  he  executed  a  formal  obligation ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Gaelic  (call  it  Erse  or 
call  it  Irish)  has  been  written  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides  for  many  centuries.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
acquired  any  learning,  possessed  the  art  of  writ- 
ing as  well  as  their  Irish  neighbours  and  Celtic 
cousins ;  and  the  question  is,  can  si;fficient  evi- 
dence bo  shown  of  this  ? 

'  Those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  writings 
can  determine  the  age  of  Mss.,  or  at  least  can 
ascertain  the  century  in  which  they  were 
written ;  and  if  men  of  veracity,  who  are  so 
■killed,  shall  tell  us  that  uss.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  families  in  the  Highlands  and  isles  are 
the  works  of  a  remote  age,  I  tiiiuk  we  should 
be  convinced  by  their  testimony. 

'  There  is  now  come  to  this  city  Ranald  Mac- 
donald,  from  the  Isle  of  Egg,  who  has  several 
X8S.  of  Erse  poetry,  which  he  wishes  to  publish 
by  subscription.  I  have  engaged  to  take  tliree 
copies  of  the  book,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be 
six  shillings,  as  I  would  subscribe  for  all  the 
Erse  that  can  be  printed,  be  it  old  or  new,  that 
the  language  may  be  preserved.  This  man  says 
that  some  of  his  manuscripts  are  ancient ;  and, 
to  be  sure,  one  of  them  which  was  shown  to  me 
does  ai)pcar  to  have  the  duskiness  of  antiquity 

'  The  inquiry  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless,  and  I 
should  think  that  the  exact  truth  may  be  dis- 
covered, if  proper  means  be  used. — I  am,  etc., 

'  Jaues  BoSWSLLb' 

'to  JAMES  BOBWELL,  ESQ. 

*  Feb.  25,  1775. 

'Dear  Sir,— I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  get 
books  for  my  friends  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Strahan 
has  at  last  promised  to  send  two  dozen  to  you. 
If  they  come,  put  the  names  of  my  friends  into 
them  :  you  may  cut  them  out,'  and  paste  them 
with  a  little  starch  in  the  book. 

'  You  then  are  going  wild  about  Ossian. 
Why  do  you  think  any  part  can  be  proved? 
The  dusky  manuscript  of  Egg  is  probably  not 
fifty  years  old ;  if  it  be  an  hundred,  it  proves 
nothing.  The  tale  of  Clanranald  is  no  ^iroof. 
Has  Clanranald  told  it  ?  Can  he  prove  it  ? 
Tlicre  arc,  I  believe,  no  Erse  manuscripts. 
None  of  the  old  families  had  a  tingle  letter  in 

>  Frum  a  list  in  his  hand writiiig.~IkNi well. 


Erse  that  we  heard  of.  You  say  it  is  likely 
that  they  could  write.  The  learned,  if  any 
learned  there  were,  could;  but  knowing,  by 
that  learning,  some  written  language,  in  that 
language  they  wrote,  as  letters  had  never  been 
applied  to  their  own.  If  there  are  maniuctipti, 
let  them  be  sho^ii,  with  some  proof  that  they 
are  not  forged  for  the  occasion.  Yon  laj 
many  can  remember  parts  of  Ossian.  I  believe 
all  those  parts  are  versions  of  the  English  ;  at 
least  there  ia  no  proof  of  their  antiquity. 

'  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  some  traiia> 
lations  himself;  and  having  taught  a  boy  to 
write  it,  ordered  him  to  say  that  he  had  leaned 
it  of  his  grandmother.  The  boy,  when  he  grew 
up,  told  the  story.  This  Mrs.  Williams  heard 
at  Mr.  Strahan*s  table.  Don't  be  oi^ulaus ;  you 
know  how  little  a  Highlander  can  bo  traated. 
Macpherson  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  very  quietL  It 
not  that  proof  enough  ?  Everything  is  againit 
him.  No  visible  manuscript ;  no  inscription  in 
the  language ;  no  correspondence  among  friends; 
no  transaction  of  business,  of  which  a  tingle 
scrap  remains  in  the  ancient  fomiliea.  Mae- 
pherson's  pretence  is  that  the  character  was 
Saxon.  If  he  had  not  talked  nntkilfuUy  of 
manuicripts,  he  might  have  fought  with  oral 
tradition  much  longer.  As  to  Mr.  Grant's  in' 
formation,  I  suppose  ho  knows  much  lett  <tf 
the  matter  than  ourselves. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  bookseller  laya  that 
the  sale '  is  sufficiently  quick.  They  printed 
four  thousaniL  Correct  your  copy  wherever  it 
is  wrong,  and  bring  it  up.  Your  friends  will 
all  be  glad  to  see  yuu.  I  think  of  going  my- 
self into  tlic  country  about  May. 

'  I  am  soiTy  that  I  have  not  managed  to  tend 
the  boiiks  sooner.  I  have  left  four  for  yon,  and 
do  not  restrict  you  absolutely  to  follow  mf 
directions  in  the  distribution.  You  mutt  oat 
youi  own  discretion. 

*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mra.  BosweU :  I 
suppose  she  is  now  beginning  to  forgive  me.— I 
am,  dear  tir,  your  humble  servant, 

'Sail  JoHxtKui.' 


CHATTER  XXX. 

1775. 

Ox  Tuesday,  l^Farch  21,  I  arri\-ed  In 
and  on  rei>airing  to  Dr.  Johnson's  befort 
found  him  in  his  study,  sitting  with  Mr. 
Garrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  atroDgli' 
resembling  him  in  countenance  and  voice,  b«t 
of  more  sedate  and  pladd  mannen.  Johaioit 
informed  me,  that  though  Mr.  Beanclerk  wat  in 
great  pain,  it  was  hoped  he  wat  not  in  dangar, 
and  that  he  now  wished  to  consult  Dr.  Hebcr 
den,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  *  new  undentandimg,^ 

I  Of  bis  JuurMv  to  the  IVtsUrm  Ittandt  tfSeoliamiL 


I 
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Both  at  thii  interview,  and  in  the  evening  at 

Mr.  Thralo*«,  where  he  and  Mr.  Peter  Garrick 

tnd  I  met  again,   he  was  vehement   on  the 

•object  of  the  Ostiun  controversy ;  observing, 

*  We  do  not  know  that  tiiere  are  any  ancient 

Ene  mannscripts ;  and  we  have  no  other  reason 

to  disbelieve  that  there  are  men  with  three 

beads,  but  that  we  do  not  know  that  there  arc 

uiytnch  men.*  He  was  outrageous  upon  his  sup- 

pwition  that  my  countrymen  '  loved  Scotland 

^wtter  than  truth,'  saying,    *  All  of  them— nay, 

•<>t  sU,  but  droves  of  them — would  come  up  and 

•*teit  anything  for  the  honour  of  Scotland.  *    He 

^  persevered  in  his  wild  allegation  that  he 

questioned  if  there  was  a  tree  between  £din- 

^*Vgh  and  the  English  border  older  than  himself. 

I  ainired  him  he  was  mistaken,  and  suggested 

tbat  the  proper  punishment  would  be  that  he 

•^^Hdd  receive  a  stripe  at  every  tree  above  a 

^untdred  years  old,  that  was  found  within  that 

H^^CQ.     He  laughed,  and  said,    *I  believe  I 

■ught  submit  to  it  for  a  bawbee  /* 

The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspondence  with 

^*>ni,  1  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  the  justice 

•nd  wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 

*®*aMls  the  American  colonics,  while  I  at  the 

•"^c  time  requested  that  he  would  enable  me 

•**  inform  myself  ui>on  that  momentous  subject, 

•*•  flad  altogether  disrcganled,  and  had  recently 

published  a  pamplilct,   entitled,  Taxation   no 

^^yntnnjf ;  an  ansiccr  to  the  liesolutions   and 

AddrtMs  of  the  American  Cwyress-l*] 

™  had  long  before  indulged  most  unfavour- 
™<5  sentiments  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Amc- 
'*^*'  Por  as  early  as  1709,  I  was  toLl  by  Dr. 
John  CampbeU  that  he  had  said  of  them,  *  Sir, 
they  ii^^  ^  jj^Q  fyf  convicts,  and  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  anything  wo  allow  them  short  of 

^^  this  performance  I  avoided  to  talk  with 

bflA  ;  for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear  and  settled 

c<l»UM<m,  that  the  people  of  America  were  well 

^•""f^nted  to  resist  a  claim  that  their  fellow- 

ion)ect«  in  the  mother-country  should  have  the 

CO^Ue  command  of  their  fortunes,  by  taxing 

i^^  without   their  own    consent ;    and    the 

e*^teine  violence  which  it  breathed  appeared  to 

iDa  10  unsuitable  to  the  mildness  of  a  Christian 

pUloiopher,  and  so  directly  opposite  to  the 

,    princiitlcs  of  peace,  witich  ho  had  so  beautifully 

f^eoaunended  in  his  pamphlet  respecting  Falk- 

Ittd's  Islands,  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  him 

i{)|)esr  in  so  unfavourable  a  light.      liesides,  1 

eoold  not  perceive  in  it  that  ability  of  argument, 

.'   IK  tbat  felicity  of  expression,  for  which  he  was, 

apoB  other  occasions,  so  eminent.      Positive 

swill  Mon,  sarcastical  severity,  ami  extravagant 

ridicole,  which  he  himself  reprobated  as  a  test 

of  truth,  were  united  in  this  rhapsody. 

That  this  {lamphlet  was  written  at  the  desire 
cf  thoae  who  were  then  in  power,  I  have  no 
doubt;  and,  indeed,  he  owned  to  mo  that  it 
had  been  reviied  and  curtailed  by  some  of  them. 


He  told  me  that  they  had  struck  out  one  pas- 
sage, which  was  to  this  effect : — 

*That  the  colonists  could  with  no  solidity 
argue  from  their  not  having  been  taxed  while  in 
their  infancy,  that  they  should  not  now  be 
taxed.  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough  ; 
we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox.' 

He  said,  *  They  struck  it  out  either  critically 
as  too  ridiculous,  or  politically  as  too  exaspe- 
rating. I  care  not  which.  It  was  their 
business.  If  an  architect  says,  I  will  build  five 
storeys,  and  the  man  who  employs  him  says,  I 
will  have  only  three,  the  employer  is  to  decide.* 
'Yes,  sir,*'  said  I,  *in  ordinary  cases.  But 
should  it  be  so  when  the  architect  gives  his 
skill  and  labour  gratis  V 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say  my 
opinion  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet,  since  it  was 
congenial  with  the  sentiments  of  numbers  at 
that  time,  and  as  everything  relating  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  importance  in 
literary  history,  I  shall  therefore  insert  some 
passages  which  wcro  struck  out,  it  does  not 
appear  why,  either  by  himself  or  those  who 
revised  it.  Tliey  appear  printed  in  a  few  proof 
leaves  of  it  in  my  possession,  marked  with  cor- 
rections in  his  own  handwriting.  I  shall 
distinguish  them  by  italics. 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says  the  Americans 
were  incited  to  resistance  by  £urox)ean  intelli- 
gence from 

*  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but  who 
were  friends  only  to  themselves,* 
there  followed, — 

*and  made  by  their  ielfishness^  the  enemies  of 
their  country.* 

And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus  : — 

*  On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief,  rather 
than  on  thme  whom  they  have  ddudcdf  let  an 
insulted  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.' 

The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in  these 
words  : 

*  Unhappy  is  that  country  in  which  men  can 
hope  fur  advancement  by  favouring  its  enemies. 
The  tranquillity  of  stable  government  is  not 
always  easily  preserved  against  the  machinations 
of  single  innovators ;  but  what  can  be  the  hope 
of  quilt f  when  factions  hostile  to  the  legislature 
can  be  openly  formed  and  openly  avowed  f* 

After  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes  the 
pamjihlet,  there  followed  this,  in  which  he  cer- 
tainly means  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
glances  at  a  certain  popular  Lord  Chancellor  :* — 

*  //,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  they  drive  tu  utterly 
aicay,  what  Uuy  will  do  next  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured^ If  a  new  monarchy  is  erected,  they  will 
imut  a  Kino.  He  who  first  takes  into  his  hand 
the  svejHre  of  America  should  have  a  name  of  good 
omen.  WiLLiAM  has  been  known  both  as  con- 
qffcror  and  dtUverer ;  and  perhaps  England^ 
however  contetniicd,  might  yet  supply  them jsfith 


1  Lord  Camden. 
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ANOTHEB  "William.  WJiigs,  indeed^  are  not 
viUing  to  he  gqn'crned;  and  it  is  possible  tliat 
King  William  may  he  strongly  inclined  to  guide 
their  measures :  hut  Whigs  have  been  cheated  like 
other  mortals,  and  suffered  their  leader  to  become 
their  tyrant,  under  the  name  of  their  Pbotector. 
What  m>ore  they  will  receive  from  England,  no 
man  can  telL  In  their  rudiments  of  empire  they 
may  want  a  Chancellob.* 

Then  came  this  paragraph  : — 

*  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  greatness  which,  in  some  form  of 
government  or  other,  is  to  rival  the  ancient 
monarchies  ;  hut  by  Dr,  Franklin*s  rule  of  pro- 
gression, they  will,  in  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
When  the  Whigs  of  America  are  thus  multiplied, 
let  the  princes  of  t fie  earth  tremble  in  their  palaces. 
If  they  should  continue  to  double  and  to  double, 
their  own  hemispliere  would  not  contain  them. 
But  let  not  our  boldest  oppvgners  of  authority  look 
forward  with  ddight  to  this  futurity  of  Whiggism.  * 

How  it  ended  I  know  not,  at  it  is  cut  off 
abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  hist  of  these  proof 
pages. 

His  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  measures 
of  administration  were  published  on  his  own 
account,  and  he  afterwards  collected  them  into 
a  volume,  with  the  title  of  Political  Tracts  by 
the  Author  of  the  Rambler,  with  this  motto : — 

'FaJlitur  egregio  quitf^ls  tuh  Principe  credit 
Servitinm;  nunquam  lihertas  gratior  extol 
Quam  mb  lUge  pio.' — Claudianus. 

These  pamphlets  drew  upon  him  numerous 
attacks.  Against  the  common  weapons  of  lite- 
rary warfare  ho  was  hardened  ;  but'  there  were 
two  instances  of  animadversion  which  I  com- 
municated to  him,  and  from  what  I  could  judge, 
both  from  his  silence  and  his  looks,  appeared  to 
me  to  impress  him  much. 

One  was,  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  occa- 
sioned by  his  late  political  Publications.  It 
appeared  previous  to  his  Taxation  no  Tyranny, 
and  was  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Towers.  In  that 
performance.  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  so  eminent  a  man,  while  his 
conduct  OS  a  political  writer  was  boldly  and 
pointedly  arraigned,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  one  who,  if  he  did  employ  his  pen 
upon  politics, 

'  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  should  distin- 
guish liiniself ,  not  by  party  violence  and  rancour, 
but  by  moderation  and  by  wisdonL* 

It  concluded  thus  : — 

*  I  would,  however,  wish  you  to  remember, 
should  you  again  address  the  public  under  the 
character  of  a  political  writer,  that  luxuriance 
of  imagination  or  energy  of  language  will  ill 
compensate  for  the  want  of  candour,  of  justice, 
and  of  truth.  And  I  shall  only  add,  that  should 
I  hereafter  be  disposed  to  read,  as  I  heretofore 
have  done,  the  most  excellent  of  all  your  per- 


formances, the  Parnbler,  the  pleasure  which  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  it  will  be  much 
diminished  by  the  reflection  that  the  writer  of 
so  moral,  so  elegant,  and  so  valoable  a  work, 
was  capable  of  prostituting  his  talents  in  such 
productions  as  The  False  Alarm,  the  Thoughts 
on  the  Transactions  respecting  FalklasuTs  Is- 
lands, and  The  Patriot,* 

I  am  ^-illing  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Towers,  of  whom  I  will  say,  that  although  I 
abhor  his  Whiggish  dcmocratical  notions  and 
propensities  (for  I  will  not  call  them  principles)^ 
I  esteem  him  as  an  ingenious,  knowing,  and  veiy 
convivial  man. 

The  other  instance  was  a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  to  me  from  my  old  and  most  intimate 
friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Temple,  who  wrote 
the  character  of  Gray,  which  has  had  the  honour 
to  be  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Maaon  and  Dr. 
Johnson  in  their  accounts  of  that  poet^  The 
words  were — 

*How  can  your  great,  I  will  not  eay  your 
pious,  but  your  moral  friend,  support  the  bar^ 
barous  measures  of  administration,  which  thej 
have  not  the  face  to  ask  even  their  infidel  pen- 
sioner Hume  to  defend  ?  * 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  hia  own 
mind,  Johnson  may  have  felt  sincere  unniMnnei 
that  his  conduct  should  be  erroneously  imputed 
to  unworthy  motives  by  good  men,  and  thai 
the  influence  of  his  valuable  writings  should  on 
that  account  be  in  any  degree  obetnieted  or 
lessened. 

He  complained  to  a  right  honouraUe  friend 
of  distinguished  talents  and  very  elegant  man- 
ners, with  whom  he  maintained  a  long  intimacy, 
and  whose  generosity  towards  him  will  aftCT- 
wards  appear,  that  his  pension  having  been  gii 
to  him  as  a  literary  character,  he  had 
applied  to  by  the  administration  to  write 
tical  pamphlets ;  and  he  was  even  so  mnek 
irritated  that  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
resign  his  pension.  His  friends  showed  him  tke 
impropriety  of  such  a  measure,  and  he  uHW' 
wards  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  said  he  had 
received  good  advice.  To  that  friend  he  once 
signified  a  wish  to  have  his  pension  seeured  to 
him  for  life  ;  but  ho  neither  asked  nor  recetved 
from  Government  any  reward  whatsoever  for 
his  i)olitical  labours. 

On  Friday,  March  24,  I  met  him  at  tke 
Literary  Club,  where  were  Mr.  Beanderk, 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Colman,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr, 
Vescy,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Dr.  George  For> 
dyce,  Mr.  Steovens,  and  Mr.  Charlea  Foi. 
Before  he  came  in  we  talked  of  his  Jourmejf  U 
the  Western  Islands,  and  of  his  coming  away, 
'willing  to  believe  the  second  sight,*  whieh 
seemed  to  excite  some  ridicule.  I  was  then  m 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  many  of  the  itorki 
of  which  I  had  been  told,  that  I  avowed  my 
conviction,  saying,  'He  is  only  wUling  to beUeve: 
I  do  believe.    The  evidenoe  is  enough  for  bm^ 


thongh  Bot  for  his  great  mind.  What  will  not 
fin  a  quart  bottle,  will  fill  a  pint  bottle.  I  am 
fiDed  with  belief.*  'Are  you?*  eaid  Colman; 
'then  cork  it  up.* 

I  found  hit  Journey  the  common  topic  of  con- 
Tcnation  in  London  at  this  time,  whercYer  I 
liAppened  to  be.  At  one  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
formal  Sunday  evening  conversations,  strangely 
cftUed  LetieSy  his  lordship  addressed  me,  *  We 
bare  all  been  reading  your  travels,  Mr  BoswelL* 
I  antwered,  '  I  was  but  the  humble  attendant  of 
Dr.  Johnson.'  The  Chief -Justice  replied,  with 
that  air  and  manner  which  none,  who  ever  saw 
sad  heard  him,  can  forget,  *  He  speaks  ill  of 
sobodybntOssian.* 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  this  evening  at 
the  Club,  and  talked  with  great  animation  and 
soeceiB.  He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used  to  do 
upon  all  occasions.  '  The  TdU  of  a  Tub  is  so 
npoior  to  his  other  writings,  that  one  can 
hardly  bdieve  he  was  the  author  of  it :  *  there 
ii  in  it  such  a  vigour  of  nund,  such  a  swarm  of 
thoughts,  so  much  of  nature,  and  art,  and  life.' 
I  wondered  to  hear  him  say  of  OuUiver''$  TraveUy 
'When  once  you  have  thought  of  big  men  and 
liHIs  men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all  the  rest.'  I 
endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  for  Swift,  and 
tried  to  rouse  those  who  were  much  more  able 
to  defend  him  ;  but  in  vain.  Johnson  at  last, 
«f  hii  own  accord,  allowed  very  great  merit  to 
the  inventory  of  articles  found  in  the  pocket 
of  The  Man  Mountain,  particularly  the  descrip- 
tioQ  of  his  watch,  which  it  was  conjectured  was 
^  God»  as  he  consulte<i  it  upon  all  occasions. 
He  obaerved  that  '  Swift  put  his  name  to  but 
two  things  (after  he  had  a  name  to  put).  The 
FIm  for  the  Improvement  of  the  EnglUh  Lan- 
psd^e,  and  the  last  DrapUr's  Letter.* 

Fn^n  Swift  there  was  an  easy  transition  to 
Vr. Thomas  Sheridan.  Johnson:  'Sheridan is 
'wonderful  admirer  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 


'  Tills  doubt  has  been  much  agitated  on  both  sides, 
I  think  without  guod  reason,  tieo  Addisou's  Fru- 
W*r,  Xaj  4,  1714:  An  Ajology  for  the  TaU  of  a 
'•*;  Dr.  UawkcsworDi's  rrrface  to  Swift's  Works, 
ttd  Swifl'i  Ldter  to  Tooke  tht  J'rinter,  and  Tookc's 
iaucer  in  that  collection ;  Shcriclan's  Life  of  Sw\ft ; 
Iff.  Courtauiy's  noto  on  p.  8  of  his  Poetical  lUvlew 
^  tks  likrary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson ; 
ad  3fr.  Cooksey's  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Ma  Lord  Sfmurs,  Banm  of  EvtshAXiti. 

Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  tho  internal  m- 

tfracL    I  take  leave  to  differ  from  him,  having  a  very 

Ugb  estiniatioa  of  the  powers  of  Dr.  Swift     His 

Sentintnls  of  a  Church -of -England  man,   his   Scr- 

mf  em  tike  Trinity,  and  other  serious  pieces,  prove 

his  learning  as  well  as  his  acuteness  in  logic  and 

Betapbyslcs  ;  and  his  various  compositions  of  a  diffe- 

reat  east  exhibit  not  onlj  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule. 

Vat  a  knowledge  '  of  nature,  and  art,  and  life.'  A  com* 

bination  therefore   of  those  powers,  when  (as  the 

Jpology  says)  'the  author' was  young,  his  invention 

at  tlM  height,  and  his  reading  treah  in  his  head,' might 

mnij  prodnea  Tk$  TaU  o/a  raft.— Boewnx. 


and  presented  its  author  with  a  gold  medal 
Some  years  ago,  at  a  coffeehouse  in  Oxford,  I 
called  to  him,  "  Mr  Sheridan,  lilr.  Sheridan 
how  came  you  to  give  a  gold  medal  to  Home, 
for  writing  that  foolish  play?"  This,  you  see, 
was  wanton  and  insolent;  but  I  meant  to  be 
wanton  and  insolent.  A  medal  has  no  value 
but  as  a  stamp  of  merit.  And  was  Sheridan  to 
assume  to  himself  the  right  of  giving  that  stamp  ? 
If  Sheridan  was  magnificent  enough  to  bestow  a 
gold  medal  as  an  honorary  reward  of  dramatic 
excellence,  he  should  have  requested  one  of  the 
Universities  to  choose  the  person  on  whom  it 
should  be  conferred.  Sheridan  had  no  right  to 
give  a  stamp  of  merit :  it  was  counterfeiting 
Apollo*s  coin.' 

On  Monday,  March  27,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  at  Mr.  Strahan's.  He  told  us  that  he  was 
engaged  to  go  that  evening  to  Mrs.  Abington's 
benefit.  '  She  was  visiting  some  ladies  whom  I 
was  visiting,  and  begged  that  I  would  come  to 
her  benefit.  I  told  her  I  could  not  hear ;  but  she 
insisted  so  much  on  my  coming,  that  it  would 
have  been  brutal  to  have  refused  her.  *  This  was 
a  speech  quite  characteristicaL  He  loved  to 
bring  forward  his  having  been  in  the  gay  circles 
of  life  ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  little  vain  of  the 
solicitations  of  this  elegant  and  fasliionable 
actress.  He  told  us  the  play  was  to  be  The 
Hypocrite^  altered  from  Cibber's  Nonjuror,  so 
as  to  satirize  the  Methodists.  '  I  do  not  think,' 
said  he,*  the  character  of  the  Hypocrite  justly 
applicable  to  the  Methodists,  but  it  was  very 
applicable  to  the  Nonjurors.  I  once  said  to  Dr. 
Madan,*  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  who  was  a  great 
Whig,  that  perhaps  a  Nonjuror  would  have  been 
less  criminal  in  taking  the  oaths  imposed  by  the 
ruling  power  than  refusing  them ;  because  re- 
fusing them  necessarily  laid  him  under  almost 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  be  more  criminal ; 
for,  a  man  must  live,  and  if  he  precludes  himself 
from  the  support  furnished  by  the  establish- 
ment, will  probably  be  reduced  to  very  wicked 
shifts  to  maintain  himself.'  Bobwell:  'I  should 
think,  sir,  that  a  man  who  took  the  oaths  con- 
trary to  his  principles  was  a  determined  wicked 
man,  because  he  was  sure  he  was  committing 
perjury ;  whereas  a  Nonjuror  might  be  insensibly 
led  to  do  what  was  wrong,  without  being  so 
directly  conscious  of  it'  Johnbon  :  *  Wiy,  sir,  a 
man  who  goes  to  bed  to  his  patron's  wife,  is 
pretty  sure  that  he  is  committing  wickedness.' 
BoswELL :  *  Did  the  nonjuring  clergymen  do  so, 
sir?'  Johnson:  *I  am  afraid  many  of  thcin 
did.* 

I  was  startled  at  this  argument,  and  could  by 
no  means  tliink  it  convincing.  Had  not  his  own 
father  complied  with  the  requisition  of  Govern- 
ment (as  to  which  he  once  observed  to  me,  when 
I  pressed  him  upon  it,  *  That,  sir,  he  was  to 
settle  with  himself '),  he  would  probably  have 


>  Mr.  Croker  thinks  this  a  mistake  for  Madden. 
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tboaght  mnro  unfivounbl;  of  a  Jwubite  vhi 
took  the  imUii  :-- 

It  raMmbled 


Mytai 


>ruhot 


Sir.  Str«h»n  t^Jfccdoflannchineinto  thegrest 

QcciLD  if  IaiiiIuti,  in  order  to  fasvo  a  chance  for 

rixing  into  cminenM ;  *xxA,  nburving  that  mui; 

-   niL-n  vets  kept  back  from  trying  their  fortunes 

,    tliRre  hecnUM  they  were  bnra  to  a  aompetonor, 

,  uiil,  'Hmall  ccrtaSntiea  are  the  bine  of  men  of 

j   talrntu ;' vliii'^  Johnaon  oonGnned.    Mr.Strahan 

;  |iuC  Joliiiwiri  in  mind  of  a  remark  which  ha  had 

'  made  to  liini :  '  There  are  fev  mya  in  vhicli 

K  iiion  Kin  bo  mnra  innocently  employeri  tluin 

In  K''*t<"ff  mnna;.'     'The  more  one  thinks  of 

lliri,'  Hiiiil  Ktrahan,  '  the  juster  it  will  appear.' 

Mr.  Striliin  had  taken  b  poor  boy  ^m  the 
Colin tc7  w  an  npprantice  upon  Johnion'i  reoom- 
tiiirndiitlon.  Johnion  having  inquired  after  him, 
mill,  '  Mr.  StrahAn,  let  me  have  five  guineu  on 
necxunt,  and  I  '11  pve  ""•  boy  one.  N.y,  if  a 
tnan  recommemli  a  boy,  and  doei  nothing  for 
liim,  It  is  lad  work.    Call  him  down.' 

I  followed  him  into  the  court-janl  behind  Mr. 
Rtnhnn'i  bouse;  and  there  I  hud  proof  of  what 
I  li.irl  heud  him  profeu,  thnt  he  talked  alike  to 
«U.  '  Sonic  pcoplo  ti^ll  you  thnt  they  let  thcm- 
■elrei  dnwn  to  tlic  capacity  of  their  heiren.  I 
tit'Tor  do  that.  I  ipeak  unifonnly  in  oi  intel- 
ligible a  manner  as  I  can.' 

'  Well,  my  Ijoy.  how  do  yeu  go  on ! '  '  Pretty 
well,  lir ;  but  they  nre  afraid  I  nr'ut  atrong 
mough  for  somo  parti  of  the  bniineu.'  JoHN- 
eoS:  'AVliy,  I  ahaU  be  lorry  for  it;  for  when 
70a  coniiJcr  with  how  little  mental  power  and 
corporeal  labour  a  printer  can  get  a  guinea  a 
week,  it  is  a  very  dexirable  occupstion  for  you. 
So  you  heir— take  aU  the  paini  you  ean  ;  and 
if  this  (Iocs  not  do,  we  muit  tlunk  of  lome  other 
way  of  llfo  for  you.    There  '1  ■  guinea.' 

Hern  wns  one  of  the  many,  many  initancH  of 
liii  aotii-e  benevolence.  At  the  lame  time,  the 
■low  and  lonorDUi  lolemnity  with  whieh,  while 
ke  bent  himarlf  down,  he  addreaied  a  little, 
thick,  ehort  -  legged  boy,  cootruted  with  the 
Iwy'i    iwkwnrdneia   and    awe,   coold   not  but 

I  met  him  at  Drury  Lino  playhonio  in  the 
cvi-niiig,     (Jir  Jokliua  Uejmoldi,  nt  Mn.  Abing- 
ton's  rcqucit,  bar!  promised  to  bring  a  body  of 
I  witi  to  bcr  hcneat ;   and  baring  accored  forty 
I   pl3r?ainthctrontb<iics,haddone  me  the  honour 
'    til  put  mein  the  group.     Juhnson aat  on  the  scat 
■lirectly  behind  me ;  and  ni  he  could  neither  see 
■ii>[  lu'irnt  such  a  diilanco  from  the  atage,  he 
I  wui  wrappeil  up  in  grave  abitractlon,  and  leemed 
I  quite  a  cloud  mnidit  all  the  tuDihtne  nf  glitter 
I   land  gHii'ty.     I  wondorodat  hii  patience  in  fit- 
ting oiil  a  piny  of  five  acts,  and  a  farce  of  two. 
i    He  aaid  very  Uttto  ;  but  after  the  prologue  to 
■    E-n  T-n  lind  been  spoken,  which  ho  coold  hear 
I    |ir«tly   well  from  tlie  more  slow   and  dialinet 
he  talked  on  prologue  whtkig,  and 


obscrred,  '  Diydcn  hn>  written  prologues  mipe 
rior  to  any  that  Daiiil  Gjrriok  haa  written;  bo 
Darid  Garrick  has  written  more  good  pfologne 
than  Dryden  hai  done.  It  is  wonderful  that  t 
hu  been  able  to  write  snob  variety  of  them.' 

At  Mr.  Beuuclerk's,  whcro  I  sopped,  was  Mi 
Oairiek,  whom  I  made  happy  with  Johnson' 
proiie  uf  his  prologuei ;  and  I  lupposo,  in  grati 
tuda  to  him,  he  took  up  one  of  liis  favooril 
topics — the  nationality  of  the  Scotch— which  h 
maintained  in  a  pleasant  manner,  with  the  ak 
of  a  little  poetical  fiction.  '  Come,  come,  don' 
deny  it ;  they  are  reiilly  national.  THiy.  now 
the  Adams  are  as  liberal-minded  men  as  any  i 
the  world :  but,  I  don't  know  bow  it  is,  all  tbei 
workmen  are  Scotch.  You  are,  to  ba  vat 
wDnderfoIly  free  from  that  nationality;  bulsoi 
happens,  that  you  cmplny  the  only  Scotch  shoe 
black  in  London.'  Ho  imitated  Jie  manner  of  hi 
old  master  with  ludicroua  cTaggeration  ;  repeal 
ing,  with  pauiei  and  haU-wbistlinga  intoijcctad 
■O.Aa 


looking  downwards  all  the  time,  SJid  wbOe  pro 
nounciiig  the  four  loat  words,  absolutely  touch 
ing  the  ground  with  a  kind  of  contorted  gatica 
lation. 

Garrick,  however,  when  ha  plcosei],  eooli 
imitate  Jotmion  very  exactly;  fur  that  gi«a 
actor,  with  liis  distinguished  power*  of  eipni 
sion,  which  wore  so  iiniren^jly  admired,  poi 
teased  alio  an  admirable  talent  of  mimicry.  H' 
was  always  jealous  that  Jolinton  spoke  lightlye 
liim.  I  reeolio^it  hii  exhibiting  him  to  m*  <i» 
day,  ai  if  uying, '  Davy  boa  some  oonrivjAl  fl« 
santry  about  him,  but  'lit  afutilc  fellow ;'  whid 
he  Dttcrcd  perfectly  with  the  tone  am)  air  s 

I  cnnnot  too  frequently  reqneat  of  my  rtaden 
while  tlicy  iieru%e  my  account  of  Johuon's  cm 
venntion,  to  endeavour  to  keep  in  mind  hi 
deliberate  and  strong  utterance.  Hi*  mods  0 
■peaking  was  indeed  very  impresrive ;  ■  knd 
wiah  it  eontd  be  preserved  ai  music  ia  wtittSB 
according  to  the  very  ingenioua  method  of  Hi 
Steele,*  who  liai  shown  bow  the  radUtion  g 


■  Mf  noble  (Head.  I/wl  PFmloukr.  sold  ona  to  M 
It  VTillun.  alDi  a  haMij  pkaHulty  sod  some  tiMk 
Ihat  ■  Dr.  Johnson's  saylnga  would  Dot  sppair  so  as 
imi>i\lfiiuT,  wl-iv  it  uul  for  hii  hai-viKt  <ni).'  n 
ujingi  tlicmiclns  an  gi>nctaUy  of  slrrilng  moll 

effect,  and  tbcTefon?  aht>u]d  be  attended  to  as  BUd 
tti  niny  be  It  [•  necpiuiy,  howsver.  Id  piaid  thaa 
wlio  HI! re  not  acquainted  with  him,  igunst  avnvkMiei 

rreqauiUf  otUiuplM,  toil  miDj  i>I  which  are  ween* 
liiiiil  coplri  fnini  the  tale  Hi.  Ifendrr«a,  Ibi  wMf 
whn,  lliouiih  a  gnod  mlnKc  nr^rnne  jeisons.  4M  M 
rtjireicnt  Johnnon  convcllv.— EmwiiJ, 

vtaUiAitg  \\%  MiMg  iijiil  .Vramn  rj  3pmA.  M  t 
vrjrriMfd  anil  itrjult^attJlyj^niliar  SgminU,    1,'*^'" 
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Mr.  Oarrick,  and  other  eminent  speakers,  might 
be  tranamitted  to  posterity  in  acore.^ 

Next  day  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale's. 
He  attacked  Gray,  calling  him  'a  dull  fellow.' 
BoswxLL :   '  I  understand  he  was  reserved,  and 
might  appear  dull  in  company ;  hut  surely  he 
not  dull  in  poetry.'    Johnson:   *Sir,  he 
dull  in  company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull  every- 
where.   He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that 
mide  many  people  think  him  great.    He  was 
a  mechanical  poet.'     He  then  repeated  some 
hidicRHiB  lines,  which  hare  escaped  my  memory, 
and  sud,  '  Is  not  that  obeat,  like  his  Odes  ? ' 
Mil.  Thrale  maintained  that  his  Odes   were 
nelodioas ;  upon  which  he  exclaimed, 

*  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof ;  '— 
I  added,  in  a  solemn  tone, 

*  "The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race." 
nercbagood  line'    'Ay,'  said  he,  *and  the 
I  next  fine  is  a  good  one  (pronouncing  it  contemp- 
tooBdy), 

"Give  ample  veige  and  room  enough." 

Ko,  or,  there  are  but  two  good  stanzas  in  Gray's 
poetiy,  which  are  in  his  EUffy  in  a  Country 
Cktnhyard,^    He  then  repeated  the  stanza, 
'For  who  to  dumh  foigetfUlness  a  prey,'  etc, 

■btakiog  cue  word ;  for  instead  of  precincts  he 
■aid  eoi^aoL  He  added,  '  The  other  stanza  I 
faigii.' 

A  jwag  lady  who  had  married  a  man  much 
hcriafericv  in  rank  being  mentioned,  a  question 
uw  bowa  woman's  relations  should  behave  to 
Imt  IB  ineh  a  situation ;  and  while  I  recapitulate 
tU  debate,  and  recollect  what  has  since  hap- 
PCBad,  I  eannot  but  be  struck  in  a  manner  that 
^f^tttj  forbids  me  to  express.     AVhile  I  con- 
^■ided  that  she  ought  to  be  treated  with  an  in- 
''xible  steadiness  of  displeasure,  Mrs.   Thrale 
*M all  for  mildness  and  forgiveness,  and,  accord- 
Ill  to  the  ynlg|^  phrase,  *  making  the  best  of  a 
M  baigain.'     JomrsON :    '  Madam,   we  must 
^>tii|iiish.    Were  I  a  man  of  rank,  I  would 
*Bt  bt  a  daughter  starve  who  had  made  a  mean 
BuiisfB ;  but  having  voluntarily  degraded  her- 
tUboa  the  station  which  she  was  originally 
*MiUed  to  hold,  I  would  support  her  only  in 
^  which  she  herself  had  chosen,  and  would 
*0tpst  her  on  a  level  with  my  other  daughters. 
Taa  era  to  consider,  madam,  that  it  is  our 
ditf  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  civilised 
;  and  when  there  is  a  gross  and  shameful 


'  I  Qse  the  phrase  in  anyre,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  ex- 
fhrined  It  In  his  Dictionary :  '  A  aong  in  8c-oue,  the 
voids  wHh  the  musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed. '  But 
I  1  BDdcfataad  that.  In  scientific  propriety,  it  means  all 
Qm  paits  of  a  musical  composition  noted  down  in  the 
chsncters  by  which  it  is  exhibited  to  the  e^'e  of  the 
iUlfkL—Boewxu.. 

IC  WM  dtUamatUm  that  Steele  pretended  to  reduce 
Id  aotsttOB  by  new  characters.  ThU  ha  called  the  meiidy 
ti  ipeech,  not  the  AarMoay,  which  the  term  in  seen 


deviation  from  rank,  it  should  be  ptmished  so 
as  to  deter  others  from  the  same  perversion.' 

After  frequently  considering  this  subject,  I 
am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  I  then 
meant  to  express,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  and  illustrated  by  the  wisdom  of 
Johnson ;  and  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  happiness  of  society,  to  which 
subordination  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
weak  and  contemptible,  and  unworthy  in  a 
parent  to  relax  in  such  a  case.  It  is  sacrificing 
general  advantage  to  private  feelings.  And  let 
it  be  considered,  that  the  claim  of  a  daughter 
who  has  acted  thus  to  be  restored  to  her  former 
situation,  is  either  fantastical  or  unjust.  If  there 
be  no  value  in  the  distinction  of  rank,  what  docs 
she  suffer  by  being  kept  in  the  situation  to  which 
she  has  descended  ?  If  there  be  a  value  in  that 
distinction,  it  ought  to  be  steadily  maintained. 
If  indulgence  be  shown  to  such  conduct,  and  tho 
offenders  know  that  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
they  shall  be  received  as  well  as  if  they  had  not 
contaminated  their  blood  by  a  base  alliance,  the 
great  check  upon  that  inordinate  caprice  which 
generally  occasions  low  marriages  will  be  re- 
moved, and  the  fair  and  comfortable  order  of 
improved  life  will  be  miserably  disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  said, '  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  had  so  great  a  sale,  considering  that  they 
were  the  letters  of  a  statesman,  a  wit,  one  who 
had  been  so  much  in  the  mouths  of  mankind, 
one  long  accustomed  virUm  volitareper  ora.* 

On  Friday,  March  31, 1  supped  with  him  and 
some  friends  at  a  tavern.  One  of  the  company 
attempted,  with  too  much  forwardness,  to  rally 
him  on  his  late  appearance  at  the  theatre  ;  but 
had  reason  to  repent  of  his  temerity.  *  Why, 
sir,  did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Abington's  benefit  ?  Did 
you  see?'  Johnson:  *No,  sir.'  *Did  you 
hear  ?  '  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir.'  *  VHij  then,  sir, 
did  you  go  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Because,  sir,  she  is  a 
favourite  of  the  public  ;  and  when  the  public 
cares  the  thousandth  part  for  you  that  it  doea 
for  her,  I  will  go  to  your  benefit  too.' 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to  one  of  his 
particularities,  which  her  ladyship  laid  I  durst 
not  do.  It  seems  he  had  been  frequently  ob- 
served at  the  Club  to  put  into  his  |H)cket  the 
Seville  oranges,  after  he  had  s<iueezed  the  juice  of 
them  into  t!ie  drink  which  he  had  made  for  him- 
self. Lcauclerk  and  Gurrick  talked  of  it  to  me, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  strange  unwil- 
lingness to  be  discovered.  We  could  not  divino 
what  he  did  with  them  ;  and  this  was  the  bold 
question  to  be  put.  I  saw  on  his  tabic  the  spoils 
of  the  prece<ling  night,  some  fresh  pci-ls  nicely 
scraped  and  cut  into  pieces.  *<>h,  Hir,'  said  I, 
'  I  now  partly  see  what  you  do  with  the  squeezed 
oranges  you  put  into  your  i>ockct  at  the  Club.* 
Johnson  :  *  I  have  a  great  love  for  them.'  I3os- 
WELL:  *And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you  do  with 
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tLcni !  Yini  icrape  them,  it  icenis,  veT7  nentl;, 
wliat  next!'  JullNKuS  :  'Let  tlicin  dry, 
BuHWELLi  'iViidwIuLtnext!'  Johnson: 
'Xay,  Bir,  yuu  itall  kuDW  tlii'ir  futa  no  Furtlicr.' 
Jki»W£l.L  :  "Tlicu  the  wurld  uiuat  be  lutt  in  tbo 
(Inrlc  It  must  be  uuii,'  luauiniiig  a  muck  aalem- 
nity,  'lie  icnpcd  tlicm  uuil  let  tlium  dry ;  but 
wliat  he  did  witli  tlicm  next  lis  never  could  bo 
aileJ  uiioii  tii  telL'  JnHSSUN  :  '  Kay,  sir, 
yiiu  ihuuldiny  it  luiiroouiiiUiitieally: — be  could 
Bit  Ix!  jircv.ulcd  uiKio,  11%'uu  bj  Ida  deucit 
triundi,  tu  lull.' 

He  hnd  tldi  morning  received  hia  diploma  u 
Doctor  ol  tawi  from  tlju  University  lA  Oiiord. 
lie  did  nut  vDUnt  oF  Ids  now  dignity,  but  I  un- 
tiiod  ho  wiu  liigldy  pleased  with  it.  I  ahidl 
huro  imert  thcprn^'u  and  i:umpletir>n  of  that 
hi^'h  iic:idcnucikl  luniour,  in  tlie  uimo  mnniicr  m 
I  Imvu  trued  hit  uhtiduiuu  thut  uf  Muster  of 
Arti. 

'  TO  THE  BEVEKEVn  DR.  rnTnERGILI., 

'itt-C.haRecllaf  uj  the  Unicinili)  of  Dj/unl,  to 
be  tommunicated  to  the  HctiLi  o/Ilountttud 
,  juvpujp/  in  fenrocafiun. 

'UowsiNO  STl'.llET,  Slmvh  3, 1773. 
'Mil.  YlCE-ClIANCF.rLOn  ASH  Gestlemes,— 
The  UoDourof  the  degree  ul  ALA.  Lydil'lomii, 
'  ueily  conFcncd  upun  JlK.  Saul'EL  JoHKtWN, 
ciiiuequcnco  ot  hia  liaviiig  iniineiitly  distiu- 
Euiabcd  hinuelf  by  the  publiciLtiun  of  a,  scries  of 
Eusyi,  cicelleDtly  culoulutcl  trj  furni  the  man- 
ner! iif  the  i>euplv,  and  in  wLicli  the  cause  oF 
rcligiun  and  mondity  h.ia  been  maintained  and 
lecummeudcd  by  the  iitruii^eit  puwen  oF  b[)(U- 
ment  and  elegunco  af  laiii^uaee,  leUectod  an 
equal  degree  ol  luitru  ujiuu  the  Univcnity 
itaelf. 

'  Tlie  many  learned  labours  wliioh  have  since 
that  time  emiilnyed  the  attention  and  displnyed 
the  abilitivii  uf  tliat  great  man,  lo  much  to  the 
lucenient  of  literature  and  the  hcnelit  of  the 
inuuity,  render  him  worthy  ut  mors  distin- 
guished honimrsin  the  rciiullic  of  letters  ;  uidl 
penuudo  myself  that  I  shall  act  agreeably  tu  the 
jnients  ut  the  wkulc  University  in  desiring 
that  it  may  bo  )iro]Hued  in  Uonvocation  to  con- 
on  hiiu  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  by 
di|doma,  to  wlucb  I  readily  give  my  consent ; 
aiii,  Mr.  Viec-OuinccUor  and  Qentlcmen, 
yuur  allectiunate  friend  oud  terrant, 


'  CAJi'CELLAltlUS,   MagiitTi.    tt    ScMara 

Vnhtrtilatii  OjconieniU  vmnibia  ad  quot 

prcuntet    Litem  pemeuiriiit,    lalatcia    in 

Ouuiiu'i  Stmpilrmaiii. 

'SciATIii,   n'rum  illailrm  SAMtlELEU  JOHX- 

■oy,    iit   onnt   Aumaiiturum   (ittraruM  gmtn 

erudUuin,   OHiniuinitK   a^tilicirum  eomprdivi- 


'  KxttsctcJ  Iroii 


■u  Reiu 


r.OifurJ. 


ufeliei 


nun,  Kripli*  laii,  ad  popalarium  i 
idol  lumgid  rfr&wufn  dtgantii  at 
uatentiaran  gravitate  coiaptitUia,  ila  efiui  in- 
claruiac,  ttt  disnia  vidcnAur  cui  ab  Aautmiil 
tnd  exiinia  qwalam  laudii  pramia  drftnatar, 
ibSem  Alaffittroruin  Ordiacm  fun- 
mii  cum  dignilate  eiiBptarrlur. 

Cina  rerb  tundttn  elariaimityit  rina»  tut 
jMftcit  taiitiqie  laboria,  in  patriJ  prtuatin 
mjud  oraandd  el  UabilieHdit /diciier  impemi, 
'a  intiffnireriitt,  ut  in  Xifrmrunt  SipaUiri 
'RiNCErajam  tt  Pbiuarius  jur<  kabtalur ;  JVoi, 
CaKCELLAUIUB,  ifagittri,  tt  Sthalara  Unirer- 
litatit  OzonicniU,  quA  talit  riri  ncrila  pari 
honorit  rtmuneratume  ex/rqutHlar,  A  ptrptlauak 
tatt  limul  Iaud>«,  tuutra^Be  ergA  lilerat  pro- 
pentitiiina  volunlaliM  txtet  stonummtum,  in 
lafmni  Concocaiione  Dartomn  ct  ilagittrarun 
HegmtittiH,  tt  non  BtgtnliaM,  prccditta^ 
Saui'ELEH  JoliaaoN,  Doctonn  in  Jure  CirtJi 
rcnaiieiarimut  tt  comfiluimui,  eumqur  ririute 
lincHiUia  DiplomalU  tiagulii  juribvi,  pririltifiit 
et  lioHorSiia,  ad  ittcia  ffradain  quiguA  pert inca- 
lilui,  frvi  et  oavdere  jauimiu.  In  evjiii  rti 
lulimimium  eommune  Unittrtitatit  Oztiitiauu 
tijjillitmprirunliliia  appvni  ftcinuM. 

'Oaiuiii  in  Damo  niiilnx  Conmcationit  die 

tricaina  Mcntit  Martii,  Anna  ZlUBiifli  ililli- 

tiuio  teptinseiiiaimo,  icjflua^tiaHi  ^uinlo^' ■ 

Tiro  JUitreiuIo  Tiioiif  Fotiieeoiu.   S.T.P. 

UsiceriiialU    OxiHitiuis      I'lM  -  Cfuec'Ionu. 

'StU.  JOHHBOT. 
'MULTIS  nontal  uput,  at  ialimimivm  fW. 
ie  praiide,  Oxoiiiemii  noaun  ncim  petterit 
commeiidllrunt,  quali  aaiino  aterpenm  coajiv^ 
tam  faciam.  Kciao  liLi  ptneent  non  ttrtat<tr: 
aeiiut  tibi  non  plaed,  qui  fiAit,  {itcrarum  orti- 
Irii,  placcre  pvluit.  JIi/c  lamen  biAci  larMi- 
nodi  tanlniA  ien<riciuin,  ^uod  miAi  naiifaa* 
paithdc  tine  rtilnt  Jama  ddrimealio  vd    ULi 

1  The  orii^iual  la  In  my  poiKuiOB.  B«  ahov*d  ns 
Uiediplonui,  aii<t  aUo>ic>aim!lAi»<lit,but»DaUaDt 
cotiainllo  iny  taking  a  L-apj  ont,  rearing  fvrbaiia  ttsi 
I  should  l>lua  It  abrooil  In  lilt  llTeUina  His  uttjKtM 
10  Ihtt  s]i))«itt  Itiim  hti  Wth  iFttfT  Id  lln.  nnl^ 

her  aalleiyoIhlmi-^'Tlie  other  Oilonl  nrwt  Is,  tkri 
Ihcy  hivu  suul  nui  a  ilr|,-ne  or  Doctor  ct  lam,  wiik 
tucb  ^ntita  In  tlis  ill^ama  as  perhaps  DUHht  to  aaks 
-;lhrj 


dilsl 
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\ktai  rd  cetmtre;   aemperque  sit  timendum  ne 
(fuod  mihi  tam  eximite  laudi  est,  vobis  cUiquando 
jiai  ipprobrio.     Vale.^ 
7.  Id.  Apr.  1775.' 

He  reTised  lome  ilieets  of   Lord    Hailes'e 

AnmaU  of  Scotland,  and  wrote  a  few  notes  on 

the  mai^gin  with  red  ink,  which  ho  bade  me  tell 

hit  ktrdihip  did  not  sink  into  the  paper,  and 

■ight  be  wiped  off  with  a  wet  sponge,  so  that  it 

did  not  spoil  his  manuscript.     I  observed  to 

him  that  there  were  very  few  of  his  friends  so 

accurate  as*  that  I  could  venture  to  put  down  in 

writing   what   they   told  me  as  his  sayings. 

JoHxaoar:   'Why  should  you  write  down  my 

Myingi  ? '    B08WELL :  '  I  write  them  when  they 

an  good.*    JoHXaoN :  '  Nay,  you  may  as  well 

write  down  the  sayings  of  any  one  else  that  are 

fDod.*    But  when,  I  might  with  great  propriety 

have  added,  can  I  find  such? 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the  evening, 
and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  He  told 
■be  that  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  gentle- 
nan'  whoee  extraordinary  travels  had  been 
macli  the  labject  of  conversation.  But  I  found 
be  bad  not  listened  to  him  with  that  full  confi- 
deaoe,  without  which  there  is  little  satisfaction 
in  the  society  of  travellers.  I  was  curious  to 
benr  what  <q>inion  so  able  a  judge  as  Johnson 
bad  formed  of  his  abilities,  and  I  asked  if  he 
was  not  a  man  of  sense.  Johnson  :  '  'VVhy,  sir, 
he  is  not  a  distinct  relater ;  and  I  should  say, 
ba  is  neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in  sense. 
I  did  not  perceive  any  superiority  of  under- 
fltaBding.'  Bobwell  :  '  But  will  you  not  allow 
bim  a  nobleness  of  resolution  in  penetrating 
into  distant  regions  ? '  Johnson  :  '  That,  sir,  is 
not  to  the  present  purpose.  We  are  talking  of 
MBse.  A  fighting  oock  has  a  nobleness  of 
ftaolgtion.* 

Next  day,  Sunday,  April  2, 1  dined  with  him 
«l  Hr.  Hoole's.  We  talked  of  Pope.  John- 
■OS :  'He  wzote  bis  Dunciad  for  fame.  That 
was  bis  primary  motive.  Had  it  not  been  for 
tfaaft,  ths  dunces  might  have  railed  against  him 
tin  tbsj  were  weary  without  his  troubling 
hoDsalf  abont  them.  He  delighted  to  vex 
no  doobt;  but  he  had  more  delight  in 
bow  well  he  could  vex  them.' 
Odn  io  OUeuriip  and  OUivion,  in  ridicule 
sff  'cool  Msson  and  warm  Gray,'  being  men- 
Johnson  said,  '  They  are  Colman*s  best 
'  Upon  its  being  observed  that  it  was 
btlicved  these  Odes  were  made  by  Colman  and 
Uegrd  jointly— Johnbon  :  '  Jf%j,  sir,  how  can 
two  psoplo  make  an  Ode?  Perhaps  one  made 
sBo  of  tbsm,  and  one  the  other.'  I  observed 
thai  two  people  bad  made  a  pUy,  and  quoted 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who 


>  The  ori^oal  Is  in  the  bands  of  Dr.  FothergiU,  then 
yice-ChanccUor,  who  made  this  transcript— T.  Wab- 


r,  the  AbyMlnlaa  tiaveUer. 


were  brought  under  suspicion  of  treason,  be- 
cause, while  concerting  the  plan  of  a  tragedy 
when  sitting  together  at  a  tavern,  one  of  them 
was  overheard  saying  to  the  other,  *  I'll  kill  the 
King.'  Johnson:  *The  first  of  these  Odes  is 
the  best ;  but  they  are  both  good.  Tliey  ex- 
posed a  very  bad  kind  of  writing.'  Bosw'ELL  : 
'Surely,  sir,  Mr.  Mason's  Elfrida  is  a  fine 
poem:  at  least  you  will  allow  there  are  some 
good  passages  in  it.*  Johnson:  'There  are 
now  and  then  some  good  imitations  of  Milton's 
bad  manner.' 

I  often  wondered  at  his  low  estimation  of  the 
writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of  Gray's  poetry 
I  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  expressed 
my  high  opinion ;  and  for  that  of  Mr.  Alason  I 
have  ever  entertained  a  warm  admiration.  His 
Elfrida  is  exquisite,  both  in  poetical  description 
and  moral  sentiment ;  and  his  Caractacus  is  a 
noble  drama.  Nor  can  I  omit  paying  my  tribute 
of  praise  to  some  of  his  smaller  jjoems,  which  I 
have  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  no  criticism 
shall  persuade  me  not  to  like.  If  I  wondered 
at  Johnson's  not  tasting  the  works  of  Mason  and 
Gray,  still  more  have  I  wondered  at  their  not 
tasting  his  works ;  that  they  should  be  insen- 
sible to  his  energy  of  diction,  to  his  splendour  of 
images,  and  comprehension  of  thought.  Tastes 
may  differ  as  to  the  violin,  the  flute,  the  haut- 
boy, in  short,  all  the  lesser  instruments;  but 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  powerful  impres- 
sions of  the  majestic  organ  ? 

His  Taxation  no  Tyranny  being  mentioned, 
ho  said,  'I  think  I  have  not  been  attacked 
enough  for  it.  Attack  is  the  reaction ;  I  never 
think  I  have  hit  hard  unless  it  rebounds.'  Bos- 
WELL :  *  I  don't  know,  sir,  what  you  would  be 
at.  Five  or  six  shots  of  small  arms  in  every 
newspaper,  and  repeated  cannonading  in  pam- 
phlets, might,  I  think,  satisfy  you.  But,  sir, 
you'll  never  make  out  this  match,  of  which  we 
have  talked,  with  a  certain  political  lady,  since 
you  are  so  severe  against  her  principles. '  John- 
son:  *Nay,  sir,  I  have  the  better  chance  for 
that  She  is  like  the  Amazons  of  old ;  she  must 
be  courted  by  the  sword.  But  I  have  not  been 
severe  upon  her.'  Boswell:  'Yes,  sir,  you 
have  made  her  ridiculous.'  Johnson:  'That 
was  already  done,  sir.  To  endeavour  to  make 
her  ridiculous,  is  like  blacking  the  chimney.' 

I  put  him  in  mind  that  the  landlord  at  Ellon 
in  Scotland  said  that  he  heard  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  England,— next  to  Lord  Blans- 
field.  '  Ay,  sir,'  said  he,  '  the  exception  defined 
the  idea.  A  Scotchman  oould  go  no  farther : 
'  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  ga' 

Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by  fashion- 
able people,  which  were  put  into  her  vase  at 
Bath-Easton  villa,  near  Bath,  in  competition 
for  honorary  prizes,  being  mentioned,  he  held 
them  very  cheap :  *BuutsrinUs,*  said  he, '  is  a 
mere  conceit,  and  an  old  conceit  now;  I  wonder 
how  people  were  persuaded  to  write  in  that 
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manner  for  this  lady.'  I  named  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  who  wrote  for  the  vase. 
Johnson  :  *  He  was  a  blockhead  for  his  pains.* 
Boswell:  *Tho  Duchess  of  Northumberland 
wrote.*  Johnson:  *Sir,  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
thumberland may  do  what  she  pleases :  nobody 
will  say  anything  to  a  lady  of  her  high  rank. 

Kut  I  should  be  apt  to  throw *■  verses  in 

his  face.' 

I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet  Street, 
owing  to  the  constant  quick  succession  of  people 
which  we  perceive  passing  through  it.  John- 
son ;  *  Why,  sir,  Fleet  Street  has  a  very  ani- 
mated appearance  :  but  I  think  the  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross.' 

He  made  the  common  remark  on  the  un- 
bappiness  which  men  who  have  led  a  busy  life 
experience  when  they  retire  in  expectation  of 
enjoying  themselves  at  ease,  and  that  they 
generally  languish  for  want  of  their  habitual 
occupation,  and  wish  to  return  to  it.  He 
mentioned  as  strong  an  instance  of  tlus  as  can 
well  be  imagined  :  *  An  eminent  tallow-chandler 
in  London,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune,  gave  up  the  trade  in  favour  of  his 
foreman,  and  went  to  live  at  a  country-house 
near  town.  He  soon  grew  weary,  and  paid 
frequent  visits  to  his  old  shop,  where  he  desired 
they  might  let  him  knew  tlieir  mdiiixrj-dayi^ 
and  he  would  come  and  assist  them ;  which  he 
accordingly  did.  Here,  sir,  was  a  man,  to 
whom  the  most  disgusting  circumstances  in  the 
business  to  which  he  had  been  used  was  a 
relief  from  idleness.' 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

1775. 

On  "Wednesday,  April  5,  I  <lined  with  Johnson 
at  McKsiours  Dilly's,  with  Mr.  John  Scott  of 
Amwell,  the  Quaker,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Miller 
(now  Sir  John),  and  Dr.  Tliomas  Campbell,  an 
Irixh  clergyman,  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of 
innting  ti>  Mr.  Dilly*s  table,  having  seen  him 
at  Mr.  Thralu's,  and  been  told  that  be  had 
come  to  England  chiefly  with  a  view  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest 
venor.'ition.  Ho  has  since  published  A  Philo- 
tophical  ^un'fy  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  a  very 
entertaining  book,  which  has  however  one  fault 
— tliat  it  assumes  the  fictitious  character  of  an 
Englishman. 

AVe  talked  of  public  speaking.  Johnson: 
'  We  must  not  estimate  a  man*s  powers  by  his 
being  able  or  not  able  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
in  public.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  the 
hi>t  wits  of  this  country,  got  into  Parliament, 
ami  never  o]>ened  his  mouth.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try  to 
s]».>ak,  t)i:in  to  try  it,  and  fail ;  as  it  is  more  dis- 
gnicef ul  not  to  fight,  than  to  fight  and  be  beaten. ' 
This  argument  appeared  to  me  fallacious;  for  if 


a  man  has  not  spoken,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
would  have  done  very  well  if  he  had  triod ; 
whereas,  if  he  has  tried  and  failed,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  for  him.  'Why  then,'  I 
asked,  '  is  it  thought  disgraceful  for  a  man  not 
to  fight,  and  not  disgraceful  not  to  speak  in 
public  ? '  Johnson  :  '  Because  there  may  be 
other  reasons  for  a  man's  not  speaking  in  public 
than  want  of  resolution  :  he  may  have  nothing 
to  say  (laughing).  Whereas,  sir,  you  know 
courage  is  reckoned  the  greatest  of  all  virtues ; 
because,  unless  a  man  has  that  virtue,  he  has  no 
security  for  preserving  any  other.' 

He  observed,  that  *  the  statutes  against  bribery 
were  intended  to  prevent  upstarta  with  money 
from  getting  into  Pariiament ; '  adding,  that  'if 
he  were  a  gentleman  of  landed  property,  he 
would  turn  out  all  his  tenants  who  did  not  vote 
for  the  candidate  whom  he  supported.'  Lano- 
TON:  'Would  not  that,  sir,  be  checking  the 
freedom  of  election  ? '  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  the  law 
does  not  mean  that  the  privilege  of  voting 
should  be  independent  of  old  family  interest,  of 
the  permanent  property  of  the  country.' 

On  Thursday,  April  6, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies's  with  Mr.  Hieky,  the 
painter,  and  my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Moody, 
the  player. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptaoaily 
of  CoUey  Cibber.  '  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man, 
who  for  forty  years  had  lived  with  the  great  and 
the  witty,  should  have  acquired  so  ill  the  talenti 
of  conversation ;  and  he  had  but  half  to  famish; 
for  one  half  of  what  he  said  was  oathiL*  He, 
however,  allowed  considerable  merit  to  eooie  W 
his  comedies,  and  said  there  was  no  reaaoii  to 
believe  that  The  CarHeu  Husband  was  not 
written  by  himself.  Davics  said  he  was  the 
first  dramatic  writer  who  introduced  genteel 
ladies  upon  the  stage.  Johnson  refuted  hie 
observation  by  instancing  several  inch  charac- 
ters in  comedies  before  his  time.  Daw 
(trying  to  defend  himself  from  a  cfaaige  cf 
ignorance) :  '  I  mean  genteel  moral  charictei&* 
'I  think,*  said  Hicky,  'gentility  and  moraUtj 
are  inseparable.'  BoswKLL:  'By  no  mcaM, 
sir.  The  genteelest  characters  are  oftoa  the 
most  immoral.  Does  not  LordCbester6eId  give 
precepts  for  uniting  wickedness  and  the  graeas? 
A  man,  indeed,  is  not  genteel  when  he  gtti 
drunk ;  but  most  vices  may  be  committed  veiy 
genteelly  :  a  man  may  debauch  his  friend's  wife 
genteelly :  he  may  cheat  at  cards  genteelly." 
HiCKT :  'I  do  not  think  that  is  genteel'  Bot- 
WELL:  'Sir,  it  may  not  be  like  a  gentleHsa. 
but  it  may  be  genteel'  JoUKSox:  *To«  are 
meaning  two  different  things.  One 
terior  grace ;  the  other  honour.  It  is 
that  a  man  may  be  very  immoral  with  exterior 
grace.  Lovelace  in  ClaritM  is  a  veiy  genteel 
and  a  very  wicked  character.  T6m  Hcrrey, 
who  died  t'other  day,  though  a  vieiouB  omm, 
was  one  of  the  genteelest  men  that  ever  lived.* 
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Tom   Dftriei   inaUneed   Charles   the  Second. 

JoiuraoH  (taking  fire  At  any  attack  upon  that 

prinee,   for   whom   he  had  an   extraordinary 

partiality) :  'CTharles  the  Second  was  licentious 

IB  his  pmctioe  ;  but  he  always  had  a  reverence 

for  what  was  good.    Charles  the  Second  knew 

his  people,  and  rewarded  merit.    The  Church 

was  at  no  time  better  filled  than  in  his  reign. 

He  was  the  best  king  we  have  had  from  his 

time  tin  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  except 

James  the  Second,  who  was  a  very  good  king, 

but  nnhappily  believed  that  it  was  necessary  for 

the  salvation  of  his  subjects  that  they  should 

be  Boman  Catholics.     Ht  had  the  merit  of 

oideaTonring  to  do  what  he  thought  was  for 

the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects,  till  he 

lost  a  great  empire.     TFe,  who  thought  that  we 

shcNild  wA  be  saved  if  we  were  Roman  Catholics, 

bid  the  merit  of  maintaining  our  religion,  at 

the  expense  of   submitting  ourselves  to  the 

favernment  of  King  William  (for  it  could  not 

be  done  otherwise), — to  the  government  of  one 

of  the  most   worthless  scoundrels  that  ever 

fxisted.    No ;  Charles  the  Second  was  not  such 

i  man  as (naming  another  king).     Ho 

did  not  destroy  his  father*s  wilL  lie  took 
nmwy,  indeed,  from  France:  but  he  did  not 
bttny  those  over  whom  he  ruled :  he  did  not 
let  the  French  fleet  pass  ours.  George  the  First 
knew  nothing,  and  desired  to  know  notliing: 
did  nothing,  and  desired  to  do  nothing ;  and  the 
coly  good  thing  that  is  told  of  him  is  that  he 
eiahed  to  restore  the  crown  to  its  hereditary 
neeessor.'  He  roared  with  pro<ligious  violence 
•fiftiatt  George  the  Second.  When  he  ceased, 
Ueodj  interjected,  in  an  Irish  tone,  and  with  a 
onie  look,  *  Ah  !  poor  George  the  Second.' 

I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  had 
cone  fxtmi  Ireland  to  London  principally  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson.    He  seemed  angry  at  this  observa- 
tion.  Datie8  :  '  Why,  you  know,  sir,  there  came 
1  BWB  from  Spain  to  see  Livy,^  and  Corclli 
came  to  England  to  see  l^rcell,'  and  when  ho 
heard  he  was  dead,  went  directly  back  again  to 
haly.'    JoEVBON  :  '  I  should  not  have  wished 
lo  be  dead  to  dinppoint  Campbell,  had  he  been 
io  fooliah  as  yon  represent  him ;  but  I  sliould 
have  wished  to  have  been  a  hundred  miles  off.' 
This  was  apparently  perverse ;  and  I  do  believe 
it  was  not  his  real  way  of  thinking  :  he  could 
Dot  bat  like  a  man  who  came  so  far  to  see  him. 
He  langhed  with   some  complacency  when  I 
told  him  Campbell's  o<]d  exprcHHiun  to  mo  con- 
cerning him:   'That  having  seen  such  a  man, 
was  a  thing  to  talk  of  a  century  hence,'— as  if  he 
could  live  sf>  long. 

We  gcft  into  an  argument  whether  the  judges 
«4io  went  to  India  might  with  propriety  engage 
in  trade.  Johnson  warmly  maintained  that  they 
might, '  For  why,'  he  urged,  '  should  not  judges 

I  Flin,  EpiH.  Lib.  iL  Ep.  3.— Boswr.Li. 
*  Xr.  Uavies  was  h«rd  iui<tak«u.    Cotvlli  never  was 
la  England.— BciuiXT. 


get  riches  as  well  as  those  who  deserve  them 
less  ? '  I  said  they  should  have  sufficient  salaries, 
and  have  nothing  to  take  off  their  attention 
from  tho  affairs  of  the  public.  Johnson  :  '  No 
judge,  sir,  can  give  his  whole  attention  to  his 
office ;  and  it  is  very  proper  that  he  should 
employ  what  time  he  has  to  himself  to  his  own 
advantage,  in  tho  most  profitable  manner.' 
'Then,  sir,'  said  Davies,  who  enlivened  the 
dispute  by  making  it  somewhat  dramatic,  '  he 
may  become  an  insurer ;  and  when  he  is  going 
to  the  bench  he  may  be  stopped, — **  Your  lord- 
ship cannot  go  yet ;  here  is  a  bunch  of  invoices ; 
several  ships  are  about  to  sail."'  Jounson: 
'  Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  a  judge  should  not 
have  a  house  ;  for  they  may  come  and  tell  him, 
"Your  lordship's  house  is  on  fire;"  and  so, 
instead  of  minding  the  business  of  his  court,  he 
is  to  be  occupied  in  getting  the  engine  with  the 
gi'eatest  speed.  There  is  no  end  of  this.  Every 
judge  who  has  land,  trades  to  a  certain  extent 
in  com  or  in  cattle,  and  in  the  land  itself.  Un- 
doubtedly his  steward  acts  for  him,  and  so  do 
clerks  for  a  great  merchant.  A  judge  may  be  a 
farmer ;  but  he  is  not  to  geld  Ids  own  pigs.  A 
judge  may  play  a  little  at  cards  for  his  amuse- 
ment; but  he  is  not  to  play  at  marbles,  or 
chuck  farthings  in  the  piazza.  No,  sir,  there  is 
no  profession  to  which  a  man  gives  a  very  great 
proportion  of  his  time.  It  is  wonderful,  wlien 
a  calculation  is  made,  how  little  tho  mind  is 
actually  employed  in  the  discharge  of  any  pro- 
fession. No  man  would  be  a  judge,  upon  the 
condition  of  being  totally  a  judge.  The  best 
eijnployed  lawyer  has  his  mind  at  work  but  for 
a  small  proportion  of  his  time  :  a  great  deal  of 
Ills  occu])ation  is  merely  mechanical — I  once 
wrote  for  a  magazine :  I  made  a  calculation  that 
if  I  should  write  but  a  page  a  day  at  the  same 
rate,  I  should,  in  ten  years,  write  nine  volumes 
in  folio,  of  an  ordinary  size  and  print.'  Bos- 
well  :  *  Such  as  Carte's  Hittory  f '  Johnson  : 
'Yes,  sir,  when  a  man  writes  from  his  own 
mind,  he  writes  very  rapidly.*  The  greatest 
part  of  a  writer's  time  is  sjient  in  reading,  in 
order  to  write ;  a  man  will  turn  over  half  a 
library  to  make  one  book.' 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  judges  trading, 
and  mentioned  Hale  as  an  instance  of  a  |K>rfect 
judge,  who  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
office.  Johnson  :  '  Hale,  sir,  attended  to  other 
tilings  besides  law  :  he  left  a  great  estate. '  Ilos- 
WELL  :  '  That  was  because  what  he  got  accumu- 
lated without  any  exertion  and  anxiety  on  his 
part.' 

While  the  dispute  went  on,  Moody  once  tried 
to  say  sometliing  on  our  side.  Tom  Davies 
cl:ipi>ed  him  on  tlfb  back  to  encourage  him. 
Deauclerk,  to  whom  I  nienti<med  this  circum- 


1  Johnson  rfriiiinly (1i<l,  who  hft'l  n.  tnUA  8t<>r«-<l  with 
knowlcdtni!.  an<i  t«''niiii^  with  ixnaixry :  hut  thi*  oliHcr- 
vation  is  not  applicublu  to  writ«:n  in  g<:ncraL— i)o»> 

WLLL. 
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itance,  said,  *  that  he  could  not  ccmceive  a 
xnoro  humiliating  situation  than  to  be  clax)ped 
on  the  back  by  Tom  Da  vies.' 

We    8i>oko    of    Iwolt,  to    whose    Dictionary 
of  Commerce  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  preface. 
JoHNHON :    *01d  Gardner,  the  bookseller,  em- 
ployed Kolt  and  Smart  to  write  a  monthly  mis- 
celLiny,   called  The   Universal  Visitor.     There 
was  a  formal  written  contract,  which  Allen  the 
printer  saw.     Gardner  thought  as  you  do  of  the 
judge.    They  were  bound  to  write  nothing  else ; 
they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  of  the  profits 
of  this  sixpenny  pamphlet ;  and  the  contract 
was  for  ninety-nine  years. .  I  wish  I  had  thought 
of  giving  tliis  to  Thurlow,  in  the  cause  about 
literary  i>roperty.     AVliat  an  excellent  instance 
woidd  it  have  been  of  the  oppression  of  book- 
sellers   towards   poor    authors  ! '  *     (smiling. ) 
Duvics,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  trade, 
said,  Gardner  was  not  pro|>erly  a  bookseller. 
Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir ;  ho  certainly  was  a  book- 
seller.    He  had  served  his  time  regularly,  was 
a  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  kept  a 
shop  in  the  face  of  mankind,  purchased  copy- 
right, and  was  a  biUiopolet  sir,  in  every  sense. 
I  wrote  for  some  months  in  The  Universal  Visi- 
tor ^  fi>r  poor  Smart,  while  he  was  mad,  not  then 
knowing  the  terms  on  which  he  was  engaged 
to  write,  and  thinking  I  was  doing  him  good. 
I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return   to  him. 
Inline  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  The  Uni- 
vcrml  Visitor  no  longer.* 

Fritlay,  April  7,  I  dined  with  him  at  a  tavern, 
with  a  numerous  company.  Johnson  :  *  I  have 
been  reading  Twiss's  Traith  in  Spain,  which 
are  just  come  out.  They  are  as  good  as  the  first 
book  of  travels  that  you  will  take  up.  They  are 
as  gixul  as  those  of  Keysler  or  Blainville  ;  nay, 
as  Addison's,  if  you  except  the  learning.  They 
arc  not  so  good  as  I>r}'done*s,  but  they  arc  better 
than  Pococke's.  I  have  not,  indeed,  cut  the 
leaves  yet ;  but  I  have  read  in  them  where  the 
pa;;eM  are  open,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  what 
is  in  the  pages  which  are  closed  is  worse  than 
what  is  in  the  open  jKiges.— It  would  seem,* 
ho  a«lded,  '  that  Addison  had  not  acquired 
much  Italian  learning,  for  we  do  not  find  it 
introduced  into  his  writings.  The  only  instance 
that  I  recollect,  is  his  quoting  Staro  bene  ;  per 
star  m(fflu}f  sto  qui/* 

1  mentioned  Addison's  having  borrowed  many 
of  his  chissical  remarks  from  Lcandro  AlbertL 
Mr.  Ptcauclerk  said,  *It  was  alleged  that  he 
had  lN>rrowe<l  also  from  another  Italian  author.' 

1  Therv  )i:ui  i)n)l>;iMy  l>ccn  some  miKt.ike  as  to  the 
t<rm*  of  thin  kiiiijkjswI  oxtruonlinary  contract,  the 
ncitftl  ot  which  fn)in  hoArsay  afforded  Johnson  so  much 
piiiy  for  his  8i>ortivc  acutenciM.  Or  if  It  was  worded 
aa  ho  !«u I >iM >»<•<],  it  is  su  stran^^o  that  I  8hnnld  conclude 
it  was  a  Joke.  Mr.  Garlucr,  I  am  uuured,  was  A 
wt»rthv  .nmi  liN'ral  man.— !>«« well. 

*  All  lison,  hcwcviT,  docs  not  mention  whore  this 
celt)»rHtttl  KpiUpli,  which  has  eluded  a  very  diligent 
inquiry,  is  fuuud.— Malone. 


Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  all  who  go  to  look  for 
what  the  classics  have  said  of  Italy,  mast  find 
the  same  passages : '  and  I  shouhl  think  it 
would  bo  one  of  the  first  things  the  Italiani 
would  do  on  the  revival  of  learning,  to  eoUect 
all  that  the  lioman  authors  have  udd  of  their 
country.' 

Ossian  being  mentionwl— Johnsoh :  'Sup- 
posing the  Irish  and  Erse  languages  to  be  the 
same,  which  I  do  not  believe,  yet  as  there  U  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Higldands  and  Hebrides  ever  wrote  their  native 
language,  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  a  long 
I>oem  was  preserved  among  them.  If  we  had 
no  evidence  of  the  art  of  writing  being  practiwd 
in  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  we  ihovild 
not  believe  that  a  long  poem  was  prescrred 
there,  though  in  the  neighbouring  ooontiea, 
where  the  same  language  was  spoken,  the  in- 
habitants could  write.'  Beauclerk:  *  The  bal- 
lad of  Lillibulero  was  once  in  the  months  of  all 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  about  the  Kevola- 
tion.  Yet  I  question  whether  anybody  can 
repeat  it  now  ;  which  shows  how  improbable 
it  is  that  much  poetry  should  be  preserved  by 
tradition.' 

One  of  the  company  suggested  sn  internal 
objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poetry  Mid  to 
be  Ossian's,  that  we  do  not  find  the  wolf  in  it, 
which  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  <tf 
that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johmon  to 
think  of  other  wild  beasts ;  and  while  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Langton  were  canyinf 
on  a  dialogue  about  something  which  cngafed 
them  earnestly,  he,  in  the  midst  of  it,  broke 
out,  *  Pennant  tells  of  bears.'  What  he  added, 
I  have  forgotten.  They  went  on,  whieh  he, 
being  dull  of  hearing,  did  not  perceive,  or,  if  he 
did,  was  not  willing  to  breidc  off  his  talk  ; 
so  he  continued  to  vooifcrate  his  remarics,  and 
hear  (Mike  a  word  in  a  catch*  as  Beandeck 
said)  was  repeatedly  heard  at  intervals,  whieht 
coming  from  him  who,  by  those  who  did  Bo4 
know  him,  had  been  so  often  sisimilated  to 
that  ferocious  animal,  while  we  who  were  littiBf 
around  could  hardly  stifle  laughter,  prodneed  a 
very  ludicrous  effect.  Silence  having  ensned, 
he  proceeded :  '  We  are  told  that  the  black  bear 
is  innocent ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  trust  my* 
self  with  him.'  Mr.  Gibbon  muttered,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  '  I  should  not  like  to  tmst  myself 
with  you.'  Tills  jiiec^  of  sarcastiD  pleaaantiy 
was  a  prudent  resolution,  if  applied  to  eonpe- 
tition  of  abilities. 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  topics, 
Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a  strong,  dete^ 
mined  tone,  an  apophthegm,  at  which  mutf 
will  start ;    *  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a 

>  But  if  yon  find  the  same  applleoHimM  in  anothfr 
book,  then  Addison's  learning  Iklls  to  Che  grMmd. 
JiMmal  <^a  Tour  to  tht  Mdrida,  «l  siyra.— Malobol 
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fcoundroL*  But  let  it  be  considered  that  he 
did  not  nean  a  real  and  generous  love  of  our 
eountry,  but  tliat  pretended  patriotism  which  so 
manj,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  made  a  cloak 
for  aelf-intcrcst.  I  maintained,  that  certainly 
all  patriots  were  not  scoundrels.  Being  urged 
(not  by  Johnson)  to  name  one  exception,  I  men* 
ticmed  an  eminent  x>crson/  whom  we  all  greatly 
admired.  Johkbon  :  *  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  ho 
is  not  honest ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
from  hia  political  conduct  that  he  m  honest. 
Were  he  to  accept  a  place  from  this  ministry,  he 
would  lose  that  character  of  firmness  which  he 
haa,  and  might  be  turned  out  of  his  place  in  a 
jcftr.  This  ministry  is  neither  stable,  nor 
Sntefol  to  their  friends,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
wma  :  so  that  he  may  think  it  more  for  his  in- 
terest to  take  his  chance  of  his  party  coming  in.* 

Mrs.  Pritchard  being  mentioned,  he  said,  *  Her 
playing  was  quite  mcchanicaL  It  is  wonderful 
how  little  mind  she  liad.  Sir,  she  had  never  read 
ibe  tragedy  of  Alacbeth  all  through.  She  no 
more  thought  of  the  play  out  of  which  her  part 
wac  taken,  than  a  shoemaker  thinks  of  the  skin 
out  of  which  the  piece  of  leather,  of  which  ho  is 
making  a  pair  of  shoes,  is  cut.* 

On  Saturday,  April  8,  I  dined  with  him  at  INIr. 
Thrale's,  where  we  met  the  Irish  Dr.  Campbell. 
Johnson  had  supped  tlie  night  before  at  iSIrs. 
Abington^s,  with  some  fashionable  people  whom 
he  named ;  and  ho  seemed  much  iilciised  with 
kaTing  made  one  in  so  elegant  a  circle.  Nor 
did  he  omit  to  pique  his  mintress  a  little  with 
Jcaluiuy  of  her  housewifery ;  for  he  said,  with  a 
'Mra.  Abington*a  jelly,  my  dear  lady, 
better  than  yours.' 

Bin.  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised  a  coarse 
mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating  liis  hm-mfttt  in 
hit  hearing,  told  us  that  he  had  said  a  certain 
celebrated  actor  was  just  fit  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  ao  aactian  room  with  a  long  |>ule  and  cry, 
*  Pny,  gentlemen,  walk  in  ;  *  and  tliat  a  certain 
satbor,  npon  hearing  this,  had  said  that  another 
•tin  more  celebrated  actor  was  fit  for  nothing 
hetlcr  than  that,  and  would  pick  your  pocket 
after  joa  eame  out.  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  my  dear 
ladjff  there  ia  no  wit  in  what  our  friend  added  ; 
there  k  only  abuse.  You  may  as  well  say  of 
«ay  man  that  he  will  piok  a  pocket.  Besides, 
ibe  man  who  is  ttatione<l  at  the  door  does  not 
pick  people's  pockets ;  that  is  done  within,  by 
the  aactioneer.' 

lira.  Thrale  told  ns  that  Tom  Davies  repeated. 
In  a  very  bold  manner,  the  story  of  Dr.  John- 
aoB*s  first  repartee  to  me,  which  I  have  related 
exactly.  He  made  me  say,  '  I  vsaa  horn  in  Scot- 
land,* ifistfiail  of  '  I  come  from  Scotland :  *  so 
that  Johnson's  saying, '  That,  sir,  is  what  a  great 
many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help,*  had  no 
point,  or  eren  meaning;  and  that  upon  this 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Fitsherbert,    he  ob- 


served, *  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  carry  a 
Ion-mot.* 

On  Monday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  with  Mr.  Langton  and  tlio 
Irish  Dr.  Campbell,  whom  the  General  had 
obligingly  given  mo  leave  to  bring  with  mo. 
Tliis  learned  gentleman  was  thus  gratified  with 
a  very  high  intellectual  feast,  by  not  only  being 
in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  but  with  General 
Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  so  long  a  celebrated 
name  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  must  again  and  again  entreat  of  my  readers 
not  to  suppose  that  my  imperfect  record  of  con- 
versation contains  the  whole  of  what  was  said 
by  Jolmson,  or  other  eminent  persons  who  lived 
with  him.  "VVliat  I  have  preserved,  however, 
has  the  value  of  the  most  perfect  authenticity. 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  Pope's  melancholy 
remark, 

•  Man  never  if,  but  always  to  he  Host.* 

Ho  asserted,  that  the  present  was  never  a 
hai)py  state  to  any  human  biding  ;  but  tliat,  as 
every  part  of  life,  of  wliicli  we  aro  conscious, 
was  at  some  point  of  time  a  i>eriod  yet  to  come, 
in  which  felicity  was  expcqlctl,  tliere  was  some 
hapi>ine8s  produced  by  ln>pe.  Being  pressed 
ux>on  this  sultjcct,  and  asked  if  he  really  was  of 
opinion,  that  though,  in  gonend,  )i.ipx>incs8  was 
very  rare  in  human  life,  a  man  was  not  some- 
times happy  in  the  moment  that  was  present, 
he  answered,  *  Never,  but  when  he  is  drunk.* 

He  urged  General  Oglethorpe  to  give  the  world 
his  life.*  He  said,  *  I  know  no  man  whose  life 
would  be  more  interesting.  If  I  were  furnished 
with  materials,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  write  it.* 

Mr.  Scott  of  Aniweirs  Ehtjua  were  lying  in 
the  room.  Dr.  Johnson  obscr\*ed,  *Thcy  are 
very  well ;  but  such  as  twenty  i)eo]>le  might 
write.*  Upon  this  I  took  occasion  to  controvert 
Horace*s  maxim : 


me<li«>rriliU8  esse  poetls 


1  Believed  to  to  Boxksw 


Non  Di,  non  homines,  non  cnncessere  cnlinnri.'** :  '• 

for  hero  (I  obser\'ed)  was  a  very  middle-rato 
poet  who  plcasoil  many  readers,  and  therefore 
poetry  of  a  middle  sort  was  entitled  to  some 
esteem  ;  nor  could  I  see  why  poetry  should  not^ 
like  everything  else,  have  dilfcrent  gradations 
of  excellence,  and  consequently  of  \'alue.  John- 
son repeated  the  common  remark  that,  '  as  there 
is  no  necessity  for  our  having  ))oetry  at  all,  it 
being  merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument  of  plea- 
sure, it  can  have  no  value  unless  when  exquihito 
in  its  kind^*    I  declared  myself  not  siitisticd. 

>  Tlie  General  seemed  unwlllirif;  to  enter  Myon  it  at 
titis  time :  but  ui>on  a  sulweiiucnt  occuxion  he  roni- 
niunieate<l  tomeanunil»erof  partJcularH,  whifli  I  have 
committed  to  writing ;  but  I  was  not  Kuftirii-nlly 
diligent  in  obtaining;  more  from  him,  not  fli'i'n-Iienilii.i; 
that  his  fHemlM  wen*  ho  wkhi  to  low  him  ;  for.  notwith- 
standing hid  gri-at  ajTf,  h*-  w.-ih  vt-ry  healthy  nn<l  vi>:i.r- 
oua,  and  was  at  lut  carrii-l  oft  by  a  violmt  fi-wr, 
which  is  often  faUl  at  any  jtri.^l  of  life.— Bos  weu. 

s  De  Alt  Poet  v.  972.— Do»wslu 
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•"Why,  then,  sir,*  said  ho,  'Horace  and  you 
muBt  settle  it. '  He  was  not  much  in  the  humour 
of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conTcnation  for  some  days 
apxKiars  in  my  journal,  except  that  when  a 
gentleman  told  him  he  had  bought  a  suit  of  lace 
for  his  lady,  he  said,  '  Well,  sir,  you  hare  done 
a  good  thing  and  a  wise  thing.'  *I  have  done 
a  good  thing,'  said  the  gentleman,'  but  I  do  not 
know  tliat  I  have  done  a  wise  thing.'  Johnson  : 
'  Yes,  sir ;  no  money  is  better  spent  than  what 
is  laid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction.  A  man  is 
pleased  that  his  wife  is  dressed  as  well  as  other 
l)eople ;  and  a  wife  is  i)lcased  that  she  is  dressed.' 

On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Friday,  I  re- 
paired to  him  in  the  morning,  according  to  my 
usual  custom  on  that  day,  and  breakfasted  with 
jiim.  I  observed  that  ho  fasted  so  very  strictly, 
that  he  did  not  even  taste  bread,  and  took  no 
milk  with  his  tea — I  8upx)oso  because  it  is  a 
kind  of  animal  food. 

He  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  and 
thus  discoursed :  '  Sir,  the  great  misfortune  now 
is  tliat  Government  has  too  little  power.  All 
that  it  has  to  bestow  must  of  necessity  be  given 
to  support  itself,  so  that  it  cannot  reward  merit. 
No  man,  for  instance,  can  now  be  made  a  bishop 
or  his  learning  and  piety  ;  *  his  only  chance  for 
promotion  is  his  being  connected  with  somebody 
who  has  parliamentary  interest.  Our  several 
ministers  in  this  reign  have  outbid  each  other 
in  concessions  to  the  people.  Lord  Bute,  though 
a  very  honourable  man, — a  man  who  meant 
well,  a  man  who  had  his  blood  full  of  prero- 
gative,— was  a  theoretical  statesman,  a  book- 
minister,  and  thought  tliis  coimtry  could  be 
governed  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown  alone. 
Tlien,  sir,  he  gave  up  a  great  deal.  Ho  advised 
the  King  to  agree  that  the  judges  shoidd  hold 
their  ]>Iace8  for  life,  instead  of  losing  them  at 
the  accession  of  a  new  king.  Lord  Bute,  I  sup- 
]K>3e,  thought  to  make  the  King  popular  by  this 
concession;  but  the  people  never  minded  it; 
and  it  was  a  most  impolitic  measure.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  judge  should  hold  his  office 
for  life,  more  than  any  other  person  in  public 
trust.  A  judge  may  bo  partial  otherwise  than 
to  tlio  Crown  :  we  have  seen  judges  partial  to 
the  ]x>pulace.  A  judge  may  become  corrupt, 
and  yet  there  may  not  be  legal  evidence  against 
him.  A  judge  may  become  froward  from 
age.  A  judge  may  grow  unfit  for  his  office 
in  many  ways.  It  was  desirable  that  there 
sliould  be  a  iH>ssibility  of  being  delivered  from 
liiui  by  a  new  king.  Tliat  is  now  gone  by  an 
act  of  Tarlianient  tx  gralid  of  the  Crown.  Lord 
Jiute  ailvised  the  King  to  give  up  a  very  large 
Sinn  of  moncy,^  for  which  nobmly  thanked  him. 
It  wiis  of  consoquonco  to  the  King,  but  nothing 

'  Fnnu  thirt  too  just  nlisi-rvatiuu  thvru  are  some 
rniiiutit  exrf|itiuiis. — Doswkll. 

•  Thv  laoiti  y  ari.siMjr  fnun  the  property  of  the  prizes 
tak(.u  bL'foi^  thu  dcclaratiou  of  war,  which  were  given 


'    n**! 


to  the  public  among  whom  it  wm  divided. 
WhA  I  say  Lord  Bute  advised,  I  mean  that 
such  acts  were  done  when  he  was  minister,  and 
we  are  to  suppose  that  he  advised  them. — "Lord 
Bute  showed  an  undue  partiality  to  Seoichmen. 
He  turned  out  Dr.  Nichols,  a  very  eminent  man, 
from  being  physician  to  the  King,  to  make  room 
for  one  of  his  countrymen,  a  man  rery  low  in 

his  profession.    He  had and to  go 

on  errands  for  him.  He  had  occasion  for  people 
to  go  on  errands  for  him,  bat  he  should  not 
have  had  Scotchmen ;  and  certainly  he  should 
not  have  suffered  them  to  have  aoooa  to  him 
before  the  first  people  in  England.' 

I  told  him  that  the  admission  of  one  of  ibem 
before  the  first  people  in  England,  whieh  had 
given  the  greatest  offence,  was  no  more  than 
what  happens  at  every  minister's  levee,  where 
those  who  attend  are  admitted  in  the  order  that 
they  have  oome,  which  is  better  than  admitting 
them  according  to  their  rank ;  for  if  that  were 
to  be  the  rule,  a  man  who  has  waited  all  the 
morning  might  have  the  mortification  to  see  a 
peer,  newly  come,  go  in  before  him,  and  keep 
him  waiting  stilL    Johnson  :  '  True,  sir ;  bat 

should  not  have  come  to  the  levee,  to  be 

in  the  way  of  people  of  consequence.  He  saw 
Lord  Bute  at  all  times;  and  coold  have  said 
what  he  had  to  say  at  any  time,  as  well  as  at 
the  levee.  There  is  now  no  Prime  Miniiter; 
there  is  only  an  agent  for  Qovemment  in  the 
House  of  Conmions.  We  are  governed  by  tbo 
Cabinet ;  but  there  is  no  one  head  there  liDea 
Sir  Robert  Walpole*s  time.'  BoswiLL :  'What 
then,  sir,  is  the  use  of  Parliament?'  'JoBV- 
BON :  '  Why,  sir.  Parliament  is  a  large  eoandl 
to  the  King  ;  and  the  advantage  of  toA  a 
council  is  having  a  great  number  of  men  ol  fvf^ 
perty  concerned  in  the  legislature,  who,  for 
their  own  interest,  will  not  consent  to  bad  lava 
And  you  must  have  observed,  sir,  the  admini- 
stration is  feeble  and  timid,  and  eannoi  act 
with  that  authority  and  resolution  whieh  is 
necessary.  Wexe  I  in  power,  I  would  torn  ovi 
every  man  who  dared  to  oppose  me.  Govcn- 
ment  has  the  distribution  of  offices  that  it  m»f 
be  enabled  to  maintain  its  authority. ' 

'  Lord  Bute,*  he  added,  '  took  down  too  fitft 

to  his  M^esty  by  the  Peace  of  Paris,  snd  anooBted  to 
upwards  of  £700,000.  and  from  the  lands  in  tbs 
islands,  which   were  estimated    at  £SOO,OM 
Surely  there  was  a  noble  muniflcenoe  in  this  gift 
a  monarch  to  his  people.    And  let  It  be 
that  during  the  Eui  of  Bute's  administration,  the  Ktag 
was  graciously  pleased  to  give  up  the  heiedltaiT  1^ 
venues  of  the  Crown,  and  to  accept,  instead  of  them, 
of  the  limited  sum  of  £600,000  a  year :  upoa  which 
Blackstone  observes,  that  'The  hereditary  revenues, 
being  put  under  the  same  management  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  public  itatrimony,  will  prodnos  men 
and  be  better  collected  than  heretofore ;  and  the  pnhlia 
Is  a  gainer  of  upwanls  of  £100.000  per  annum  by  this 
disinterested  bounty  of  his  lIi^estj.*--]look  L  chajk 
riiL  p.  330.— BottWKLk 
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without  boildiag  up  lomething  new.'  Bos- 
WZLL :  '  BecauM,  nr,  ho  found  a  rotten  build- 
ing. The  political  coach  was  drawn  by  a  set  of 
bad  hones,  it  was  necessary  to  change  them.* 
JoHxaoar :  '  But  ho  should  have  changed  them 
ooe  by  one.* 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Orme  that  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies  were 
better  mapped  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
JosasoN :  '  That  a  country  may  be  mapped,  it 
miist  be  travelled  over.'  *  Nay,'  said  I,  meaning 
to  laugh  with  him  at  one  of  his  prejudices, 
*can^  you  say  it  is  not  vorih  mapping  ? ' 

As  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  Church,  and 

taw  several  shops  open  upon  this  most  solemn 

hst-day  of  the  Christian  world,  I  remarked 

thit  one  disadvantage  arising  from  the  immcn- 

j  Bky  of  London  was  that  nobody  was  heeded  by 

bb  neighbour ;  there  was  no  fear  of  censure  for 

not  obser\'ing  Oood  Friday  as  it  ought  to  be 

kept,  and  as  it  it  kept  in  country  towns.     He 

nid  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  observed 

CTcn  in  London.    He,  however,  owned  tliat  Lon- 

^  was  too  large  ;  but  added,  *  It  is  nonsense 

to  ay  the  head  is  too  big  for  the  body.    It 

«oaM  be  as  much  too  big  though  the  b<Mly  were 

crer  so  large  ;  that  is  to  say,  though  the  country 

vtra  ever  so  extensive.    It  has  no  similarity  to 

ibead  oonnected  with  a  body.' 

Dc;  Wetberell,  Blaster  of  tlie  University  Col- 

kfe,  Ozfonl,  accom]>anicd  us  home  from  church ; 

ud  after  he  was  gone,  there  came  two  other 

ftttlemen,  one  of  whom  uttered  the  common* 

phee  complaints,  that  by  the  increase  of  taxes 

Unnv  would  be   dear,   other  nations  would 

udtmll  OS,  and  our  commerce  would  be  ruined. 

JoHVSOsr  (smiling) :  '  Never  fear,  sir.    Our  com- 

■erce  is  in  a  very  good  state ;  and  8U]>poso  we 

bd  no  commerce  at  all,  wo  could  live  very  well 

00  the  prodoce  of  our  own  country.'    I  cannot 

flttit  to  mention,  that  I  never  knew  any  man 

Im  disposed  to  be  querulous  than  Johnson. 

Whether  the  rabject  was  his  own  situation,  or 

tbs  state  of  the  public,  or  the  state  of  human 

1'  asture  in  general,  though  he  saw  the  evils,  his 

mind  was  tume<l  to  resolution  and  never  to 

whining  or  complaint, 

We  went  again  to  St.  Clement's  in  the  aftcr- 
BOQO.  He  had  found  fault  with  the  preacher 
in  the  morning  fur  not  choosing  a  text  adapted 
to  the  day.  The  preacher  in  the  afternoon  had 
cboeen  one  extremely  prop<!r  :  '  It  is  finished.' 

After  the  evening  service,  he  said,  *Come, 
700  shall  go  home  with  me,  and  sit  just  an 
hour.'  But  he  was  better  than  his  word;  for 
after  we  bad  drunk  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  ho 
aaked  me  to  go  up  to  his  study  with  him,  where 
we  eat  a  long  while  together  in  a  serene,  undis- 
tufbed  frame  of  mind,  sometimes  in  silence,  and 
sometimes  etrnversing,  as  we  felt  ourNelvt.'8  in- 
clined, or  more  pnijierly  speaking,  as  lic  was 
inclined ;  for  during  all  the  course  of  my  long 
iBtlmacj  with  him,  my  resi^ectful  attention 


never  abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear  him  was 
such  that  I  constantly  watched  every  dawning 
of  communication  from  that  great  and  illumi- 
nated mind. 

Ho  observed,  'All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of 
some  value.  There  is  nothing  so  minute  or 
inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather  know  it 
than  not.  In  the  same  manner  all  power,  of 
whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man 
would  not  submit  to  learn  to  hem  a  ruffle  of 
his  wife,  or  of  his  wife's  maid ;  but  if  a  mere 
wish  could  attain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to 
be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle.' 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal  fully 
and  minutely,  but  not  to  mention  such  trifles 
as  that  meat  was  too  much  or  too  little  done, 
or  that  the  weather  was  fair  or  rainy.  He  had 
till  very  near  his  death  a  contempt  for  tlie  no« 
tion  that  the  weather  affects  the  human  frame. 

I  told  him  that  our  friend  Goldsmith  had 
said  to  me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into  the 
world,  for  that  Pope  and  other  poets  had  taken 
up  the  places  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  ;  so  that, 
as  but  a  few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical 
reputation,  a  mnn  of  genius  can  now  hardly 
ac([uire  it.  Johnson  :  *  That  is  one  of  the  most 
sensible  things  I  have  ever  heard  of  Goldsmith. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  literary  fame,  and  it  is  every 
day  growing  more  diflicult.  Ah,  sir,  that  should 
make  a  man  think  of  securing  ha]>pincs8  in 
another  world,  which  all  who  try  sincerely  for 
it  may  attain.  In  comparison  of  that,  how  little 
are  all  other  things  !  The  belief  of  immor- 
tality is  impressed  upon  all  men,  and  all  men 
act  under  an  impression  of  it,  however  they  may 
talk,  and  though  perhaps  they  may  be  scarcely 
sensible  of  it.'  I  said  it  appeared  to  me  that 
some  people  had  not  the  least  notion  of  immor- 
tality ;  and  I  mentioned  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man of  our  acquaintance.  Johnron  :  '  Sir,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  notion  of  imnK>rtality,  he  would 
cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets.'  When  I  quoted 
this  to  Beauclerk,  who  knew  much  more  of  the 
gentleman  than  we  did,  he  said  in  his  sci<l  man- 
ner, '  He  would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets, 
if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  being  hanged.' 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded  :  '  Sir,  there  is  a  great 
cry  about  infidelity,  but  thero  are  in  reality  very 
few  infidels.  I  have  heard  a  person,  originally 
a  Quaker,  but  now  I  am  afraid  a  Deist,  say  tliat 
he  did  not  believe  thero  were,  in  all  England, 
above  two  hundred  infidels.' 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  '  If  yon  come  to  settle 
here,  we  will  have  one  day  in  the  week  on  whicli 
we  will  meet  by  ourselves.  That  is  the  happiest 
conversation  where  there  is  no  competition,  no 
vanity,  but  a  calm,  quiet  interchange  of  senti- 
ments.' In  his  private  register  this  evening  is 
thus  marked  : — 

*  Koswell  sat  with  me  till  night ;  we  had  somo 
serious  talk.'* 


>  Prayers  and  MtdUationi,  p.  128. 
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It  also  Appears  from  the  same  record,  that 
after  I  left  him  he  was  occupied  in  religious 
duties,  in  'giving  Francis,  his  servant,  some 
directions  for  preparation  to  communicate ;  in 
renewing  his  life,  and  resolving  on  better  con* 
duct.* 

The  humility  and  piety  which  he  discovers  on 
Buch  occasions  is  truly  edifying.  No  saint,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  his  religious  warfare,  was 
more  sensible  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  re- 
solves than  Johnson.  lie  said  one  day,  talking 
to  an  acquaintance  on  this  subject,  *Sir,  Hell 
is  paved  with  good  intentions.*  * 

On  Sunday,  April  16,  being  Easter-day,  after 
having  attended  the  solemn  service  at  St  Paul's, 
I  diiied  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Williams. 
I  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing 
happiness  in  Nd  udmirari,  for  that  I  thought 
admiration  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our 
feelings ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  lost  much 
of  my  dispositi<Mi  to  admire,  which  people  gene- 
rally do  as  they  advance  in  life.  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  getii  what  is 
better  than  admiration, — judgment,  to  estimate 
things  at  their  true  value.'  I  still  insisted  that 
admiration  was  more  pleasing  than  judgment, 
as  love  is  more  pleasing  than  friendsliii).  The 
feeling  of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  com- 
fortably filled  with  roast  beef ;  love,  like  being 
enlivened  ¥rith  champagne.  Johnson  :  *  No, 
sir  ;  admiration  and  love  are  like  being  intoxi- 
cated with  champagne ;  judgment  and  friendship 
like  being  enlivened.  Waller  has  hit  upon  the 
tame  thought  with  you  ;'  but  I  don't  believe  you 
have  borrowed  from  Waller.  I  wish  you  woidd 
enable  yourself  to  borrow  more.* 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  reading,  and  combated  •  the  idle, 
6ui>crficial  notion  that  knowledge  enough  may 
be  acquireil  in  conversation.  *  The  foundation,* 
said  he,  '  must  be  laid  by  reading.  General 
princi]>les  must  be  had  from  books,  which,  how- 
ever, muHt  be  brought  to  the  test  of  real  life. 
In  conversiition  you  never  get  a  system.  What 
is  said  u]Km  a  subject  is  to  be  gathered  from  a 
hundred  ]>eoplc.  The  parts  of  a  truth  which  a 
man  gets  thus,  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other  that  he  never  attains  to  a  full  view.* 

*T0  BENNET  LANGTON,   ESQ. 

•  AprU  17.  1775. 
*  Dear  Sir,— I  have  inquired  more  minutely 
about  the  medicine  for  the  rheumatism,  which 

>  Tliis  \*  A  i>n)Vorbuil  sHntrnce.    '  Holl,'  lays  Htrl;»'rt, 
Mi  full  of  gjKxl  nicaniii^H  and  wishiiigii. '—Jacuto  Fru- 

fUlUUM,  I>.   11,  edit  1061.— 11  ALONE. 

•  '  Amoret's  as  swwt  and  good 
As  the  most  delicious  footl ; 
Which  but  tAJitt^i  docs  iiuiiort 
Life  and  ^ladnchK  to  tlio  lit'urtk 
•  S.irli.iriHsa'ti  Itoauty '»  wine, 
Whi«h  ti>  niadncs;*  tinea  iurlino; 
Ku'  h  a  liquor  a.H  no  bniia 
TItat  is  mortal  can  sustain.'— BoawsLL 


I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  itill  want.  The 
receipt  is  this : — 

'Take  equal  quantities  of  flour  of  ralphnr 
and  flour  of  mustard  seed  ;  make  them  an  elee* 
tuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and  take  a  boluf  as 
big  as  a  nutmeg  several  times  a  day,  as  yoa  ean 
bear  it,  drinking  after  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
the  infusion  of  the  root  of  Lovage. 

'  Lovage,  in  Ray*s  Nomenclature,  is  Levisti- 
cum :  perhaps  the  botanists  may  know  the  Latin 
name. 

'Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge. 
There  is  all  the  appearance  of  its  efficacy  which 
a  single  instance  can  afford.  The  patient  waa 
very  old,  the  pain  very  violent,  and  the  relief, 
I  think,  speedy  and  lasting. 

*My  opinion  of  alterative  medicine  is  not 
high,  but  quid  tcntafse  nocclU  I  If  it  does  harm, 
or  does  no  gooil,  it  may  be  omitted ;  bat  that  it 
may  do  good,  you  have,  I  hope,  reason  to  think 
is  desired  by,  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
servant^  'Sam.  Johxboh.' 

CHAPTER  XXXIL 

1775. 

On  Tuesday,  April  11,  Johnson  and  I  were  en- 
gaged to  go  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Cambridge,  at  his  be.iutiful  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Twickenham.  Dr. 
Johnson's  tardiness  was  such,  that  Sir  Joshoa, 
who  had  an  appointment  at  Richmond  early  in 
the  day,  was  obliged  to  go  by  himself  on  horn- 
back,  leaving  his  coach  to  Johnson  and  me. 
Johnson  was  in  such  goo<l  spirits,  that  every- 
thing seemed  to  please  hikn  as  we  drove  along. 

Our  conversation  turned  on  a  Tariety  ef 
subjects.  He  thought  portrait-painting  an  im- 
proper employment  for  a  woman.  'PabUe 
practice  of  any  art,*  he  oltservcd,  '  and  starinf 
in  men's  faces,  is  very  indelicate  in  a  female.*  j 
I  happened  to  start  a  question,  whether,  when  a 
man  knows  tliat  some  of  his  intimate  friends  sre 
invited  to  the  house  of  another  friend  with 
wliom  they  are  all  equally  intimate,  he  may  join 
them  without  an  inritation.  Johnson  :  'Ko^ 
sir;  he  is  not  to  go  when  he  is  not  invited. 
They  maybe  invited  on  i>urpose  to  abuse  him* 
(smiling). 

As  a  curious  instance  how  little  a  man  knows, 
or  wishes  to  know  his  own  character  in  the 
worlil,  or  rather,  as  a  convincing  pmof  that 
Johnson's  rouglmess  was  only  external,  and  did 
not  proceed  from  his  heart,  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing dialogue.  Johnhon  :  *  It  is  wonderful,  sir, 
how  rare  a  quality  good-humour  is  in  life.  We 
meet  with  very  few  good-humoured  men.*  I 
mentioned  four  of  our  friends,  none  of  whom  he 
would  allow  to  bo  goo<l-hurooure(L  One  was 
acid^  another  was  muddy ^  and  to  the  othc^rs  he 
had  objections  which  have  escape«l  me.  Tbcn« 
shaking  his  head  and  stretching  himsdf  at  mm 
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in  tho  eoach,  and  smiling  with  much  compla- 
cency, ho  turned  to  mo  nnd  said,  *  I  look  upon 
ni/stlf  as  a  good-humoured  fellow. '   The  epithet 
ftllov,  applied  to  the  gseat  Lexicographer,  the 
state!  J  ^loralifit*  tho  masterly  Critic,  as  if  it  had 
been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant  companion, 
was  highly  diverting ;  and  this  light  notion  of 
himself  struck  me  with  wonder.      I  answered, 
also  smiling,   '  No,  no,  sir ;  that  will  not  do. 
You  are  good-natured,  but  not  good-humoured ; 
joa  axo  irascible.     You  have  not  patience  with 
folly  and  absurdity.      I  believe  you  would  par- 
don them,  if  there  wore  time  to  deprecate  your 
vengeance;  but  punishment  follows  so  quick 
tfter  sentence  that  they  cannot  escape.* 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  great  bundle  of 
Scotch  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  which  his 
JtwriKy  to  the  Western  Itlands  was  attacked  in 
fvery  mode ;  and  I  read  a  great  part  of  them  to 
him,  knowing  they  would  afford  him  enter- 
tainment I  wish  the  writers  of  them  had 
been  present ;  they  would  have  been  suflicicntly 
tezed.  One  ludicrous  imitation  of  his  style,  by 
Ur.  Msclaurin,  now  one  of  the  Scotch  judges, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghom,  was  distin- 
piihed  by  him  from  the  rude  mass.  *  This,* 
lud  he,  '  is  the  best.  But  I  could  caricature 
txj ovn  style  much  better  myself.  *  He  defended 
hit  remark  upon  tho  general  insufficiency  of 
ednation  in  Scotland  ;  and  he  confirmed  to  mo 
the  snthenticity  of  his  witty  saying  on  tho 
ktning  of  the  Scotch  : — '  Tlicir  learning  is  like 
Insd  in  a  besieged  town :  every  man  gets  a 
lirtle,  bnt  no  man  gets  a  full  meal.*  *  lliero  is,' 
luil  he, '  in  Scotland  a  diffusion  of  learning,  a 
orttin  portion  of  it  widely  and  thinly  spread. 
A  merchant  has  as  much  learning  as  one  of 
^kw  clergy.* 

He  talked  of  Isaac  Walton*s  Xi're^,  which  was 

«&«of  his  most  favourite  1>ooks.      Dr.  Donne's 

l\f€f  he  said,  was  the  most  perfect  of  them. 

B«  ohserrcd,  that   '  it    was   wonderful   that 

tTstton,  who  was  in  a  very  low  situation  of 

life,  ihoald  have  been  familiarly  received  by  so 

Buay  great  men,  and  that  at  a  time  wlien  the 

isaki  of  society  wore  kept  more  separate  tlian 

they  are  now.'     Ho  8ui)X)osed  that  Walton  had 

then  given  np  his  business  as  a  lineu-drui)er 

iod  sempster,  and  was  only  an  author ; '  and 

added,  '  that  he  was  a  great  panegyrint.*     Bos- 

VKU. :  '  Nu  quality  will  get  a  man  more  friends 

than  ft  disposition  to  admire  the  qualities  of 

oChen.      I  do  not  mean  flattery,  but  a  sincere 

ailniration.'      Johnson:    'Nay,    sir,   flattery 

pleaacs  very  generally.     In  the  first  place,  the 

flattcmr  may  think  what  he  says  to  be  true ; 


*  Johnson's  conjecture  was  ermnoons.  Walton  did 
rot  rrtire  trum  business  till  1C43.  But  in  1004  Dr. 
Cuf.  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  his 
Hints,  Bentions  his  having  lieen  familiarly  acf|uaintofl 
with  kia  for  forij  years ;  ami  in  1631  he  wan  so  inti- 
,  Bate  vfth  Dr.  Donne,  tlwt  be  was  one  of  tho  fHcnds 
who  sttsmtort  kirn  on  hi*  dicth-bed.— J.  IkwwELL,  jun. 


but  in  the  second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so 
or  not,  he  certainly  thinks  those  whom  he  Hatters 
of  consequence  enough  to  be  flattered.' 

No  sooner  had  wo  mado  our  bow  to  Mr. 
Cambridge,  in  his  library,  than  Johnson  ran 
eagerly  to  one  side  of  the  room,  intent  on  poring 
over  the  backs  of  the  books.  ^  Sir  Joshua 
observed  (aside), '  Ho  runs  to  tho  books  as  I  do 
to  the  pictures  ;  but  I  havo  the  advantage.  I 
can  see  much  more  of  the  pictures  than  ho  can 
of  the  books.*  Mr.  Cambridge,  upon  tliis, 
politely  said,  '  Dr.  Johnson,  I  am  going,  with 
your  pardon,  to  accuse  myself,  for  I  have  the 
samo  custom  which  I  perceive  you  have.  But 
it  seems  odd  that  one  should  have  such  a  desire 
to  look  at  the  backs  of  books.*  Johnson,  ever 
ready  for  contest,  instantly  started  from  his 
roverie,  wheeled  about  and  answered,  '  Sir,  the 
reason  is  very  plain.  Knowledge  is  of  two 
kinds.  "Wo  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we 
know  where  we  can  find  information  upon  it. 
When  we  inquire  into  any  subject,  tho  first 
thing  wo  have  to  do  is  to  know  what  books  have 
treated  of  it.  This  leads  us  to  look  at  cata- 
logues, and  tho  backs  of  books  in  libraries.* 
Sir  Joshua  observed  to  me  the  extraordinary 
promptitude  with  which  Johnson  flow  upon 
an  argument.  *  Y'es,*  said  I,  *  he  has  no  formal 
preparation,  no  flourishing  with  his  sword,  he  is 
through  your  body  in  an  instant.' 

Johnson  was  here  solaced  with  an  elegant 
entertainment,  a  very  accomplished  family,  and 
much  good  comjiany;  among  whom  was  ^Ir. 
Harris,  of  Salisbury,  who  paid  him  many  compli- 
ments on  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utility  of 
reading  history  being  made  :  —  Johnson  : 
*We  must  consider  how  very  little  history 
there  is  ;  I  mean  real  authentic  history.  That 
certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain  battles  were 
fought,  we  can  depend  upon  as  true ;  but  all 
the  colouring,  all  the  philosophy  of  history,  is 
conjecture.*  Boswell  :  *  Then,  sir,  you  would 
reduce  all  history  to  no  better  than  an  almanac, 
a  mere  chronological  series  of  remarkable  events.* 
Mr.  Gibbon,  who  must  at  that  time  have  been 
employed  upon  his  history,  of  which  ho  pub- 
lishud  the  first  volume  in  the  following  year,  was 
present,  but  did  not  step  forth  in  defence  of 
that  species  of  writing.  Ho  x^r^^bably  did  not 
like  to  trust  himself  with  Johnson. 

J(dmson  observed  that  the  force  of  our  early 
habits  was  so  great,  that  though  reason  approved, 
nay,  though  our  senses  roHshed  a  ditftreut 
course,  almost  every  man  returned  to  them.    I 


>  Tluj  first  time  he  dinwl  with  me,  he  was  aliown 
Into  my  biMik-ruoiu,  and  instantly  iK>red  uvcr  tlw  kt- 
tt  ring  of  each  voluino  within  his  rtai'li-  My  collficl  ion 
of  brxfks  is  very  wiiicellancou.H,  and  I  fvannl  there 
mif^ht  be  some  among  them  that  lie  would  not  lilce. 
But  seeing  tlic  numUT  of  volumes  very  consiilerable, 
he  said,  'Yon  are  an  lionent  man  to  have  formed  so 
great  an  accumulation  of  knowledge.'— liuaxsr. 
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do  not  believe  there  is  any  observation  upon 
human  nature  better  founded  tban  this ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  a  very  painful  truth ;  for  where 
early  habits  have  been  mean  and  wretched,  the 
joy  and  elevation  resulting  from  better  modes  of 
life  must  bo  damped  by  the  gloomy  conscious- 
ness of  being  under  an  almost  inevitable  doom 
to  sink  back  into  a  situation  which  we  recollect 
with  disgust.  It  surely  may  be  prevented  by 
constiint  attention  and  unremitting  exertion  to 
establish  contrary  habits  of  superior  efficacy. 

Tht  Becfgara*  Opera^  and  the  common  question 
whether  it  was  pernicious  in  its  effects,  having 
been  introduced— JoHNSOX :  *  As  to  this  matter, 
which  has  been  very  much  contested,  I  myself 
am  of  opinion  that  more  influence  has  been 
ascribed  to  TJie  lUogars^  Opera  than  it  in  reality 
ever  had ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man 
was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being  present  at  its 
representation.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  may  have  some  influence,  by  making 
the  character  of  a  rogue  familiar,  and  in  some 
degree  pleasing.* '  Then  collecting  himself,  as 
it  were,  to  give  a  heavy  stroke  :  *  There  is  in  it 
such  a  lafnfactatUyti  of  all  principles  as  may  be 
injurious  to  morality.* 

AVIiilc  he  pronounced  this  response,  we  sat 
in  a  comical  sort  of  restniint,  smothering  a 
laugh,  which  we  were  afraid  might  burst  out. 
In  his  life  of  Gay  he  has  been  still  more  decisive 
an  to  the  incfliciency  of  The  Beggars*  Opera  in 
corrupting  society.  But  I  have  ever  thought 
somewhat  differently  ;  for,  indeed,  not  only  are 
the  gaiety  and  heroism  of  a  highwayman  very 
captivating  to  a  youthful  imagination,  but  the 
arguments  for  adventurous  depredation  are  so 
plausible,  the  allusions  so  lively,  and  the  con- 
trasts with  the  ordinary  and  more  painfid  modes 
of  acquiring  property  are  so  artfidly  displayed, 
that  it  rc<iuires  a  cool  and  strong  judgment  to 
resist  so  imposing  an  aggregate :  yet,  I  own,  I 
should  bo  very  sorry  to  have  The  Beggars*  Opera 
suii]>re8scd ;  for  there  is  in  it  to  much  of  real 
London  life,  so  much  brilliant  wit,  and  such  a 
variety  of  airs,  which,  from  early  association  of 
ideas,  engage,  soothe,  and  enliven  the  mind, 
that  no  performance  which  the  theatre  exhibits 
delights  me  more. 

The  late  *  vorthy*  Duke  of  Queensberry,  as 

*  A  ver>'  rmincnt  physician,  whose  discernment  is  as 
am\f.  an<l  pciK-t rating  in  judging  of  tlie  liuman  cha- 
ra<'t»'r  xs  it  is  in  his  uvm  profos^iim,  remarked  once  at 
a  rlub  wIhic  I  wm.  that  a  lively  yonng  man,  fond  of 
))lf  iHurt>,  and  m-ithout  monry,  would  hardly  resist  a 
Miilii-it.itiiin  Iroiii  hi.n  mistn-rts  to  go  upon  the  highway, 
inuiirdiatfly  aflrr  Uing  {m'sont  at  tho  reprenoutation 
of  Th.j^  H-'yan'  Ojh.  ra.  I  havr  Ix-f  n  told  of  an  ingenious 
oh-;frvati«iii  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  'TTu  Jir^jgars'  Opera 
may  iKihaps  have  ^onietimt'M  incrt'SNed  the  numl)er of 
lii:;)iw.ty!iK:n  :  but  tliat  it  h».^  had  a  Itcnelicial  effect  in 
n'tiiiin;;  that  clofts  of  mon,  making  thmi  lo^  ferociouf, 
moic  i<lite — in  short,  nmrt'  hko  gentlemrn.*  Upon 
wliirh,  Mr.  Ci»urtrnay  mu\  that  'Guy  was  theOri^heus 
of  hi^jhwaymen.'— UotiWLLU 


Thomson,  in  hit  Seasons,  justly  characterizet 
him,  told  me,  that  when  Gay  ihowed  him  7%e 
Beggars*  Opera,  his  Graoe'i  obtervaticm  was, 
*  This  is  a  very  odd  thing.  Gay ;  I  «n  sfttiified 
that  it  is  either  a  very  good  thing  or  a  rtrj  bad 
thing.'  It  proved  the  former,  beyond  the 
warmest  expectations  of  the  author  or  hie 
friends.  Mr.  Cambridge,  however,  showed  at 
to-day  that  there  was  good  reason  enongh  to 
doubt  concerning  its  success.  He  was  told  by 
Quin,  that  during  the  first  night  of  its  appear* 
ance  it  was  long  in  a  very  dubious  state  ;  thai 
there  was  a  disposition  to  danm  it,  and  that  ii 
was  saved  by  the  song, 

'  Oh  ponder  well  f  be  not  severel' 
the  audience  being  much  affected  by  the  inno- 
cent looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to  those  two 
lines,  which  exhibit  at  once  a  painful  and  ludi- 
crous image, 

'  For  on  the  rope  that  hsngs  my  dear. 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life.' 

Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it,  that 
he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  Macheath,  and 
gave  it  to  Walker,  who  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  his  grave  yet  animated  performance  of  tl 

We  talked  of  a  young  gentleman's '  marriage 
with  an  eminent  singer,  and  his  determination 
that  she  should  no  longer  sing  in  public,  thon^ 
his  father  was  very  earnest  she  should,  because 
her  talents  would  be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to 
make  her  a  good  fortune.  It  was  questioned 
whether  the  young  gentleman,  who  had  not  a 
shilling  in  the  world,  but  was  blest  with  very 
imcommon  talents,  was  not  foolishly  delicate, 
or  foolishly  proud,  and  his  father  truly  rational, 
without  being  mean.  JoHNSOX,  with  all  tlie 
high  s]>Lrit  of  a  Roman  senator,  exclaimed, '  He 
resolved  wisely  and  nobly,  to  be  sure.  He  is  a 
brave  man.  Would  not  a  gentleman  be  die* 
graced  by  having  his  wife  singing  publicly  for 
hire  ?  No,  sir,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  here.  I 
know  not  if  I  should  not  prepare  myself  for  a 
public  singer  as  rcadUy  as  let  my  wife  be  one.' 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modem  politics  of  this 
country,  as  entirely  devoid  of  aU  principle  ef 
whatever  kind.  '  Politics,*  said  he,  *  are  now 
nothing  more  than  means  of  rising  in  the  woiUL 
With  this  solo  view  do  men  engage  in  pdlitafli» 
and  their  whole  conduct  proceeds  upon  it^  How 
different  in  that  respect  is  the  state  of  the  nation 
now  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  ' 
First,  during  the  Usurpation,  and  after  the 
Restoration,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second ! 
Hudihras  affords  a  strong  proof  how  much  hold 
political  principles  had  then  upon  the  minds  ef 
men.  There  is  in  Hudihras  a  great  deal  of  bul- 
lion which  will  always  last.  But,  to  be  sure,  the 
brightest  strokes  of  his  wit  owed  their  force  to 
the  impression  of  the  characters  which  was  upon 
men*s  minds  at  the  time ;  to  their  knowing  them 
at  table  and  in  the  street ;  in  sh<»l,  being  familiar 

>  Believed  to  be  Richanl  Biinsley  Sheridan. 
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vith  them ;  uid,  above  all,  to  his  satire  being 
directed  against  those  whom  a  little  while  before 
they  had  hated  and  feared.      The  nation  in 
general  has  ever  been  loyal,  has  been  at  all 
timet  attached  to  the  monarch,  though  a  few 
daring  rebels  have  been  wonderfully  powerful 
for  a  timow     The  murder  of  Charles  the  First 
was  undoubtedly  not  committed  with  tlio  appro- 
bation or  consent  of  the  people.    Had  that  been 
the  case,  Farliament  would  not  have  ventured 
to  consign    the   regicides   to   their   deserved 
fumshmcnt ;  and  we  know  what  exuberance  of 
jo]r  there  was  when  Charles  the  Second  was 
itttored.    If  Charles  the  Second  had  bent  all 
Ui  mind  to  it,  had  made  it  his  sole  object,  he 
ni^t  have  been  as  absolute   as   Louis   the 
Fourteenth.*    A  gentleman  observed,  he  would 
hsve  done  no  harm  if  he  had.   Johnson  :  *  Why, 
■r,  absolute  princes  seldom  do  any  harm.    But 
tiicy  who  are  governed  by  them  are  governed  by 
duoee.    There  is  no  security  for  good  govem- 
iieiit*     Cambbidg]?:  '  There  have  been  many 
nd  victims  to  absolute  government.'     John- 
BOV;  *So,  sir,  have  there  been   to  popular 
bctions.*    BoBWELL :  *  The  question  is,  which 
ii  wont,  one  wild  beast  or  many  ? ' 

Johnson  praised  Tht  SpectatoVf  particularly 
tbe  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrlcy.  He 
■id,  'Stir  Roger  did  not  die  a  ^'iolcnt  death,  as 
bit  been  generally  fancied.  He  was  not  killed ; 
b«  died  only  because  others  were  to  die,  and 
ticcsiiie  his  death  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
Addiioa  for  aome  very  fine  writing.  Wc  have 
^  eztmple  of  Cervantes  making  Don  Quixote 
dia  I  ncvet  could  see  why  Sir  Roger  is  rex)ro- 
■sted  as  a  little  cracked.  It  appears  to  me 
^t  the  story  of  the  widow  was  intended  to 
k*«  MMDetbing  superinduced  upon  it ;  but  the 
■B|)vntructure  did  not  come.' 

Somebody  foiind  fault  with  writing  verses  in 
i  dead  language,  maintaining  that  they  were 
■trelj  arrangements  of  so  many  words,  and 
koshed  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Guihridge  for  sending  forth  col1cctii>ns  of  them 
ioi  enly  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  even  in  Syriac, 
Anbic,  and  other  more  unknown  tongues. 
JoBysoN :  '  I  would  have  as  many  of  these  as 
poMible ;  I  would  have  verses  in  every  language 
that  there  are  the  means  of  acquiring.  Nobody 
imagines  that  an  university  is  to  have  at  once 
two  hundred  poets ;  but  it  should  bo  able  to 
two  hundred  scholars.  Peircsc's  death 
lamented,  I  think,  in  forty  languages.  And 
I  would  have  had  at  every  coronation,  and 
every  death  of  a  king,  every  Qaudium,  and 
every  Lur.tuM,  university-verses,  in  as  many 
languages  as  can  be  acquired.  I  would  have  tlio 
wurhl  to  be  thus  told,  '*  Here  is  a  school  where 
everything  may  be  learnt," ' 

Having  set  out  next  day  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  and  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Temple  at  Mamhead,  in  Devonshire,  and  not 
bftving  reiunicd  to  town  till  the  second  of  May, 


I  did  not  see  Dr.  Johnson  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  during  the  remaining  part  of  my  stay 
in  London  kept  very  imperfect  notes  of  his  con- 
versation, which  had  I,  according  to  my  usual 
custom,  written  out  at  large  soon  after  the  time, 
much  might  have  been  presented  which  is  now 
irretrievably  lost.  I  can  now  only  record  some 
particular  scenes,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his 
memorabUicu  But  to  make  some  amends  for 
my  relaxation  of  diligence  in  one  respect,  I 
have  to  present  my  readers  with  arguments 
upon  two  law  cases,  with  which  ho  favoured  me. 

On  Saturday  the  sixth  of  May  we  dined  by 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  and  he  dictated  to  me 
what  follows,  to  obviate  the  complaint  already 
mentioned,  which  had  been  made  in  the  form 
of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  by  Dr. 
Memis  of  Aberdeen,  that  in  the  same  translation 
of  a  charter  in  which  j^/^t/^tcta^ts  were  mentioned, 
he  was  called  Doctor  of  Medicine : — 

'There  are  but  two  reasons  for  which  a  phy- 
sician can  decline  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine: 
because  ho  supposes  himself  disgraced  by  the 
doctorship,  or  supposes  the  doctorshij)  disgraced 
by  himself.  To  be  disgraced  by  a  title  which  he 
shares  in  common  with  every  illustrious  name 
of  his  profession,  with  Boerhoave,  with  Arbuth- 
not,  and  with  Cullen,  can  surely  diminish  no 
man*s  reputation.  It  is,  I  suppose,  to  the  doc- 
torate from  which  he  shrinks,  that  he  holds  his 
rights  of  practising  physic.  A  Dot^or  of  Medi- 
cine is  a  physician  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  by  the  stamp  of  authority.  The 
])hy8ician  who  is  not  a  doctor  usuqjs  a  pro- 
fession, and  is  authorized  only  by  himself  to 
decide  upon  health  and  sickness,  and  life  and 
death.  That  this  gentleman  is  a  doctor,  his 
diploma  makes  evident ;  a  diploma  nt^t  ob- 
truded upon  him,  but  obtained  by  solicitation, 
and  for  which  fees  were  paid.  With  what 
countenance  any  man  can  refuse  the  title  which 
he  has  either  begged  or  bought,  is  nut  easily 
discovered. 

*  All  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in  it  either 
some  false  position  or  some  unnecessary  declara- 
tion of  defamatory  truth.  -That  in  culling  him 
Doctor,  a  false  appellation  was  given  him,  ho 
himself  will  not  pretend,  who  at  the  same  time 
that  he  complains  of  the  title  would  be  offended 
if  we  supposed  him  to  be  not  a  Doctor.  If  the 
title  of  Doctor  be  a  defamatory  truth,  it  is 
time  to  dissolve  our  colleges ;  for  why  should 
the  public  give  salaries  to  men  whose  approba- 
tion is  reproach  ?  It  may  likewise  deser\'e  the 
notice  of  the  public  to  consider  what  help  can 
be  given  to  the  professors  of  physic,  who  all 
share  with  this  unhappy  gentleman  the  igno- 
minious appellation,  and  of  whom  the  very  boys 
in  the  street  are  not  afraid  to  say,  '  Tfure  i/\je» 
tht  Doctor,* 

*  AMiat  is  implied  by  the  term  Doctor  is  well 
known.  It  distingui^es  him  to  whom  it  ie 
grafted,  ai  a  man  who  has  attained  such  know- 
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ledgo  of  his  profession  as  qualifies  him  to  in- 
struct others.  A  Doctor  of  Laws  is  a  man  who 
can  form  lawyers  by  hii  precepts.  A  Doctor  of 
Medicine  is  a  man  who  can  teach  the  art  of 
curing  diseasoik  This  is  an  old  axiom  which 
no  man  has  yet  thought  fit  to  deny.  Nil  dat 
quod  non  haJt^et,  Upon  this  principle,  to 
bo  Doctor  implies  skill,  for  nemo  docet  quod 
non  didkit.  In  England,  whoever  practises 
physic,  not  being  a  Doctor,  must  practise  by 
a  licence ;  but  the  doctorate  conveys  a  licence 
in  itself. 

*  By  what  accident  it  happened  that  he  and 
the  other  physicians  were  mentioned  in  different 
terms,  where  the  terms  themselves  were  equiva- 
lent, or  where,  in  effect,  that  which  was  applied 
to  him  was  the  most  honourable,  perhaps  they 
who  wrote  the  paper  cannot  now  remember. 
Had  tiiey  expected  a  lawsuit  to  have  been  the 
consequence  of  such  petty  variation,  I  hope  they 
would  have  avoided  it.*  But  probably,  as  they 
meant  no  ill,  they  suspected  no  danger,  and 
therefore  consulted  only  what  ax)i>eared  to 
them  propriety  or  convenience.' 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  consulted  him  upon 
a  cause,  Patcrson  and  others  against  Alexander 
and  others,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  casting 
vote  in  the  Court  of  Session,  determining  that  the 
Corporation  of  Stirling  was  corrupt,  and  setting 
aside  the  election  of  some  of  their  officers  be- 
cause it  was  proved  that  three  of  the  leading 
men  who  influenced  the  majority  had  entered 
into  an  unjustifiable  compact,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  majority  were  ignorant.  He  dictated 
to  me,  after  a  little  consideration,  the  following 
sentences  upon  the  subject : — 

*  There  is  a  difference  between  majority  and 
superiority  ;  majority  is  Applied  to  number,  and 
superiority  to  power ;  and  power,  like  many  other 
things,  is  to  be  estimated  non  numero  ted  pon- 
dere.  Now  though  the  greater  number  is  not 
corrupt,  the  greater  weight  is  corrupt,  so  that 
corruption  predominates  in  the  borough,  taken 
coilectivt^y,  though  perhaps,  taken  numerically, 
the  greater  part  may  be  uncorrupt.  That 
borough  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  act  cor- 
ruptly, is  in  the  eye  of  reason  corrupt,  whether 
it  be  by  the  uncontrollable  power  of  a  few,  or  by 
an  accidental  pravity  of  the  multitude.  The  ob- 
jection in  which  is  urged  the  injustice  of  making 
the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an  objec- 
tion not  only  against  society,  but  against  the 
possibility  of  society.  All  societies,  great  and 
small,  subsist  upon  this  condition :  that  as  the 
individuals  deiivo  advantages  from  union,  they 
may  likewise  suffer  inconveniences;  that  as 
those  who  do  nothing,  and  soxpetimes  those  who 
do  ill,  will  have  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  general  virtue  and  general  prosperity,  so  those 

1  III  Justice  to  Dr.  Meinis.  though  I  was  againgt  him 

%%  an  ailvocate,  I  roost  mention  that  he  objected  to 

the  variation  very  earnestly,  before  the  translation 

.pciuted  off.— BoswKU.. 


likewise  who  do  nothing,  or  perh^w  do  well,  must 
be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  predominant 
corruption.* 

This,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  very  nice  case ;  but 
the  decision  was  afiSimed  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

On  Monday,  Blay  8,  wo  went  together  and 
visited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam:  I  had  been  in- 
formed  that  he  had  once  been  there  before  with 
Mr.  Wedderbum  (now  Lord  Longhborongh),  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Foote ;  and  I  had  heard  Fooie 
give  a  very  entertaining  account  of  Jobnion*s 
happening  to  have  his  attention  arretted  by  m 
man  who  was  very  f  urions,  and  who,  while  bat- 
ing his  straw,  supposed  it  was  William  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whom  he  was  punishing  for  his 
cruelties  in  Scotland  in  1746.'  There  was  no- 
thing peculiarly  remarkable  this  day ;  bnt  the 
general  contemplation  of  insanity  was  very  affect- 
ing. I  accompanied  him  home,  and  dined  and 
drank  tea  with  him. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  distin* 
guished  for  knowing  an  uncommon  variety  of 
miscellaneous  articles  both  in  antiquities  and 
polite  literature,  he  observed,  '  You  know,  sir, 
he  runs  about  with  little  weight  upon  his  mind.* 
And  talking  of  another  very  ingenious  gentle- 
man, who  from  the  warmth  of  his  temper  wiss 
at  variance  with  many  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
wished  to  avoid  them,  he  said,  *Sir,  be  lira 
the  life  of  an  outlaw.' 

On  Friday,  May  12,  as  he  had  been  so  good  as 
to  assign  me  a  room  in  his  house,  where  I  might 
sleep  occasionally  when  I  happened  to  sit  with 
him  to  a  late  hour,  I  took  possession  of  it  thb 
night,  found  everything  in  excellent  order,  snd 
was  attended  by  honest  Francis  with  a  nost 
civil  assiduity.  I  asked  Johnson  whether  I 
might  go  to  a  consultation  with  another  lawyer 
upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  do- 
ing work  as  much  in  my  way,  as  if  an  artSsaa 
shoidd  work  on  the  day  appro^niated  for  religioas 
rest.  Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  when  yoo  are  of 
consequence  enough  to  oppose  the  pnctioeof 
consulting  upon  Sunday,  you  should  do  it ;  hot 
you  may  go  now.  It  is  not  criminal,  thoiigh  it 
is  not  what  one  should  do  who  is  aazioos  for 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  piety,  to  which 
a  peculiar  observance  of  Sunday  is  a  gre»t  helpw 
The  distinction  is  clear  between  what  k  ofnonl 
and  what  is  of  ritual  obligation.' 

On  Saturday,  May  13,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  by  invitation,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Crosbie,  a  Scotch  Advocate,  whom  be  had  esea 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Hon.  Oohmel  (bow 
Gieneral)  Edward  Stopford,  brother  to  Lord 
Courtown,  who  was  desirous  of  being  introdoeed 
to  him.  His  tea,  and  rolls,  and  batter,  and 
whole  breakfast  apparatus,  were  all  in 


>  My  very  honourabis  fHend,  Otnersl  Sir  Gecvfs 
Ilowsrd,  who  served  in  the  Dake  of  ComberlaBd's 
army,  has  assured  me  that  the  cnulties  woe  sot  !»> 
putaUe  to  his  Royal  UighnessL-^BoswaLk 
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deconim,  and  his  behaviour  was  so  courteous, 
that  Colonel  Stopford  was  quite  surprised,  and 
irondered  at  his  having  heard  so  much  said  of 
Jtdmson*!  slovenliness  and  roughness.  I  have 
preserved  nothing  of  what  passed,  except  that 
Chwbie  pleased  him  much  by  talking  learnedly 
of  alchymj,  as  to  which  Johnson  was  not  a 
positive  unbeliever,  but  rather  delighted  in 
eoDsidering  what  progress  had  actually  been 
nude  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  what  near 
^>Inoaehes  there  had  been  to  the  making  of 
fold;  and  told  us  that  it  was  affirmed  that  a 
pcxion  in  the  Russian  dominions  had  discovered 
the  seoret,  but  died  without  revealing  it,  as 
isiigining  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  society. 
He  added,  that  it  was  not  imi)088ible  but  it 
aigbt  in  time  be  generally  known. 

h  being  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable  for 

ft  Ban  to  bo  angry  at  another  whom  a  woman 

hid  preferred  to  him — Johnson  : '  I  do  not  see, 

■r,  that  it  is  reasonable  for  a  man  to  be  angry 

ttiBoUier  whom  a  woman  has  preferred  to  him  : 

btti  angry  he  is,  no  doubt ;  and  he  is  loth  to  be 

•Biry  at  himself.' 

I     Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the  23d,  I 

vii  frequently  in  his  company  at    different 

pbosi,  but  during  this  period  have  recorded 

slj  two  remarks ;   one  concerning  Garrick : 

*Hehu  not  Latin  enough.     lie  finds  out  the 

latin  by  the  meaning,  rather  than  the  meaning 

by  the  Latin : '  and  another  concerning  writers 

of  tiiTels,  who,  ho  observed,  *  were  more  dcfcc- 

iiTe  than  any  other  writers.' 

I  pMsed  many  hours  with  him  on  the  17th,  of 

vUch  I  find  all  my  memorial  is  *  much  laugh- 

b^'  It  should  seem  he  had  that  day  been  in  a 

^BBOBT  for  jocularity  and  merriment,  and  ui>on 

^^A  oecasiona  I  never  knew  a  man  laugh  more 

^ttrtily.    We  may  suppose  that  the  higli  relish 

^  ft  itate  so  different  from  his  habitual  gloom 

inidieed  more  than  ordinary  exertions  of  that 

^■ttigidshing  faciUtyof  man  which  has  puzzled 

lUoBophcrs  to  much  to  explain.      Johnson's 

lu|h  was  as  remarkable  as  any  circumstance  in 

Ui  aMiUMr.     It  was  a  kind  of  good-humoured 

^ovL   Tom  Davies  described  it  drolly  enough  : 

'fli  laagka  like  a  rhinoceros.' 

'  TO  BENNST  LANQTON,  ESQ. 

•il/ay21,  1775. 

'Deab  Sib, — I  have  an  old  amanuensis  in  great 
fistii.  I  have  given  wluit  I  think  I  can  give, 
■■d  begged  till  I  cannot  tell  where  to  beg  again. 
I  pvi  into  his  hands  this  morning  four  guineas. 
If  joa  eonld  oolleot  three  guineas  more,  it  would 
dor  Um  from  his  present  difficulty. — I  am,  sir, 
yoor  moat  hunble  servant, 

'Sau.  Johnson.' 

'to  JAlIBi  B08WELL,  EKQ.' 

•ilfay  27, 1775. 
*  Dbie  Sir,— I  maka  no  doubt  but  you  are  now 
■ifclr  lodged  in  your  own  habitation,  and  have 


told  all  your  adventures  to  Mrs.  Boswcll  and 
Miss  Veronica.  Pray  teach  Veronica  to  love 
me.    Bid  her  not  mind  mamma. 

'  Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been  very 
much  disordered,  but  I  hope  is  grown  welL 
Mr.  Langton  went  yesterday  to  Lincolnshire, 
and  has  invited  Nicolaida*  to  follow  him. 
Beauclerk  talks  of  going  to  Bath.  I  am  to 
set  out  on  Monday;  so  there  is  nothing  but 
dispersion. 

*I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertaining 
sheets,  but  must  stay  till  I  come  back  for  more, 
because  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  send  them 
after  me  in  my  vagrant  state. 

*  I  promised  Mrs.  Macaulay'  that  I  would  try 
to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it,  nor  am  unwilling  to  perform  it.  If 
they  desire  to  give  him  an  English  education, 
it  should  be  considered  whether  they  cannot 
send  him  for  a  year  or  two  to  an  English  school. 
If  he  comes  immediately  from  Scotland,  he  can 
make  no  figure  in  our  universities.  The  schools 
in  the  Nortli,  I  believe,  are  cheap ;  and,  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  were  eminently  good. 

*  There  are  two  little  books  published  by  the 
Foulis,  Tdcmachus  and  CoUins's  Poems,  each  a 
shilling  ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

'Make  my  comx)liments  to  Mrs  Boswell, 
though  she  does  not  love  me.  You  see  what 
perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how  little  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  feud.il  estates.  AVhcn  she 
mends  and  loves  me,  there  may  be  more  hope  of 
her  daughters. 

'  I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my  friends 
by  name,  because  I  would  be  loth  to  leave  any 
out  in  tlie  enumeration.  Tell  tbeni,  as  you  see 
them,  how  well  I  speak  of  Scotch  politeness, 
and  Scotch  hospitality,  and  Scotch  beauty,  and 
of  everything  Scotch,  but  Scotch  oat-cakes  and 
Scotch  prejudices. 

'  Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Rasay,  and  the 
decision  relating  to  Sir  Allan.  ' — I  am,  my 
dearest  sir,  with  great  affection,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.* 

After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote  three 
letters  to  him,  from  which  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing passages : — 

'  I  have  seen  Lonl  Hailes  sinoe  I  eame  down. 
He  thinks  it  wonderful  that  you  are  pleased  to 
take  so  much  pains  in  revising  his  Annalt.  I 
told  him  that  you  said  you  were  well  rewarded 
by  the  entertainment  which  you  had  in  reading 
them. 

'  There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of  Hebri- 
deans  in  Edinburgh  this  summer,  whom  I  have 

>  A  learned  Greek.— BoswELL. 

*  Wife  of  the  Reverend  Kenneth  Macaulsy,  author 
of  Tlu  HUUjry  o/SL  KUda.—ho&WKUL. 

*  A  law-suit  carried  on  by  8ir  Allan  Maclean,  chief 
of  his  clan,  to  recover  certain  parts  of  his  family 
estate;*  from  the  Duke  of  Argylc.— IkwwELU 
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been  liai>py  to  entertain  at  my  house.  Mr. 
Donald  Macqueen  ^  and  Lord  Monboddo  supped 
with  me  one  evening.  They  joined  in  contro- 
verting your  proposition,  that  the  Gaelic  of  the 
Highlands  and  I^les  of  Scotland  was  not  written 
tUl  of  Lite. 

*My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this 
summer.  I  have  need  of  your  warming  and 
vivifying  rays ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  them 
frequently.  I  am  going  to  pass  some  time  with 
my  father  at  Auchinleck.* 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  London,  August  27, 1775. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  am  returned  from  the  annual 
ramble  into  the  middle  counties.  Having  seen 
nothing  I  had  not  seen  before,  I  have  nothing  to 
relate.  Time  has  left  that  part  of  the  island 
few  antiquities ;  and  commerce  has  left  the 
people  no  singularities.  I  was  glad  to  go  abroad, 
and  perhaps  glad  to  come  home ;  which  is,  in 
other  words,  I  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary  of  being 
at  home,  and  weary  of  being  abroad.  Is  not 
this  the  state  of  life  ?  But,  if  we  confess  this 
weariness,  let  us  not  lament  it ;  for  all  the  wise 
and  all  the  good  say  that  we  may  cure  it. 

*  For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your  mind, 
I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that  you  disperse 
them  by  honest  business  or  innocent  pleasure, 
and  by  reading,  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes 
serious.  Change  of  place  is  useful ;  and  I  hope 
that  your  residence  at  Auchinleck  will  have 
many  good  effects. 

'  That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Rasay,  I 
un  sincerely  sorry ;  and  am  therefore  very 
much  ideftsed  that  he  is  no  longer  aneasy.  &e 
still  thinks  that  I  have  represented  him  as 
personally  giving  up  the  chieftainship.  I  meant 
only  that  it  was  no  longer  contested  between 
the  two  houses,  and  supposed  it  settled,  perhaps, 
by  the  cession  of  some  remote  generation,  in  the 
house  of  Dunvegan.  I  am  sorry  the  advertise-, 
ment  was  not  continued  for  three  or  four  times 
in  tlie  paper. 

'That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Macqueen 
should  controvert  a  position  contrary  to  the 
imaginary  interest  of  literary  or  national  pre- 
judice, might  be  easily  imagined ;  but  of  a 
standing  fact  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy. 
If  there  are  men  with  tails,  catch  an  honu) 
caudcUus;  if  there  was  writing  of  old  in  the 
Highlands  or  Hebrides  in  the  Erse  language, 
produce  the  manuscripts.  IfVliere  men  write, 
they  will  write  to  one  another ;  and  some  of 
their  letters,  in  families  studious  of  their  ances- 
try, will  be  kept.  In  Wales  there  are  many 
manuscripts. 

'I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Hailes*s 
history,  which  I  propose  to  return  all  the  next 

^  The  very  learned  minister  in  the  Inle  of  Skye,  whom 
both  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  have  mentioned  with  regard. 

— BuSWELI. 


week.  That  his  respect  for  my  little  observations 
shoidd  keep  his  work  in  suspense,  makes  one  ol 
the  evils  of  my  journey.  It  is  in  our  language, 
I  think,  a  now  mode  of  history  which  tells  aU 
that  is  wanted,  and,  I  suppose,  all  that  is  known, 
without  laboured  splendour  of  language,  or 
affected  subtlety  of  conjecture.  The  ezacfaaess 
of  his  dates  raises  my  wonder.  He  seems  to 
have  the  closeness  of  Henanlt  withoat  his 
constraint. 

'Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your 
Journal,^  that  she  almost  read  herself  blind. 
She  has  a  great  regard  for  yon. 

'  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her 
heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I  am  ahrays- 
glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope  that  she  and 
the  little  dear  ladies  will  have  neither  slcknci 
nor  any  other  affliction.  Bat  she  knows  thai 
she  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  me  ;  and  for 
that,  she  may  be  sore,  I  think  her  very  much  to 
blame. 

'  Never,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  take  it  into  yoor 
head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love  you ;  yon  may 
settle  yourself  in  full  confidence  both  of  my  love 
and  my  esteem ;  I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I 
value  you  as  a  worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time  to 
reverence  you  as  a  man  of  exemplary  piety.  I 
hold  you,  as  Handet  has  it,  *'  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,"  and  therefore  it  is  little  to  say,  thai 
I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'  Sax.  J0HSBQ9L*     • 

TOTHESAaiS. 

'  Aitffugt  30, 1773L 

'Sir,— If  in  these  papers'  there  is  Uttle 
alteration  attempted,  do  not  suppose  me  ncfli- 
gent.  I  have  read  them  perhape  more  elosely 
than  the  rest ;  but  I  find  nothing  worthy  of  •■ 
objection. 

*  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and  till 
me  all  your  honest  heart. — I  am,  sir,  yoos 
affectionately,  'Sail  Joiuaox.' 

TO  THE  same. 

'  Mt  dear  Sir,— I  now  write  to  yon,  lest  is 
some  of  your  freaks  and  humours  yon  shoeU 
fancy  yourself  neglected.  Such  fancies  I  mwl 
entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at  least  never  t» 
indulge ;  for  my  regard  for  you  is  so  radiested 
and  fixed,  that  it  is  become  part  of  my  toSaA^ 
and  cannot  be  effaced  but  by  some  eanse  oneoB* 
monly  violent;  therefore  whether  I  write  or 
not,  set  your  thoughts  at  rest.  I  now  write  te 
tell  you  that  I  shall  not  very  soon  write  sgdi^ 
for  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  jo«^ 
ney. 

'  Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streathan  aad 

>  My  Journal  qf  a  Tour  to  tJu  Hdirida^  wMdl  thst 
lady  read  in  the  original  manuscript. — ^BoswsuL 

<  Another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's^naoiff  I 
— Boawxu. 
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b  LcJMilar  Keldi.'  Uake  m7  compUmenU  to 
Xn,  BosweU,  if  *he  i*  in  good  humour  with 
■L—Iuo,  liT,  eta.,  'BtM.  JoHVSOB.' 

mut  be  naatiMU  in  iqch  light  ternu  m,  '  I 
■a  to  Mt  out  to-maiTov  oa  uiotlur  joumer,'  I 
a«D  Kfteiwudi  diKovsTml  wu  do  len  than  a 
tMrtonucewithMr  >ndUn.  Tliialo.  Tliii 
m  Uw  oalr  tinw  in  hii  life  thit  he  went  apon 

■Calais,  S<^  18, 1775. 
'Dub  3ib,— We  ue  here  in  Fnmee,  efter  k 
MIT  plnelng  pungo  of  no  more  then  lii  boon. 
I  kMO  not  irhoD  I  shall  write  (gain,  and  there- 
IM  I  write  now,  though  jou  cannot  luppoee 
tkil  I  have  much  to  lay.  Yon  bavo  aeen  fiance 
From  tliii  place  we  are  going  to 
Inn,  and  from  Kou«d  to  Farii,  where  Mr. 
Hlale  deiigni  to  ita;  about  five  or  liz  weeki. 
~  '  re  s  t^nlai  reeommendation  to  the 
naUent,  u  we  ehall  not  be  taken  for 
We  tbink  to  go  one  way  and  return 
*r,  and  ne  aa  much  as  wo  can.  I  will  try 
Bk  a  little  French  ;  I  tried  hitherto  but 
Int  I  spoke  sometime*.  If  I  beard  better, 
jpcee  I  should  learn  faster. — I  am,  sir, 
jMrbambloaervBct,  'Sxu.  Johhsom.' 

to  tHE  BAHE. 

'Pabis,  Ort.  22, 1775. 
'DtU  SfB,— We  an  still  here,  commonl; 
■■T  baqr  in  looking  abont  as.  We  have  been 
M>r  at  Vunillea..  You  baio  seen  it,  and  I 
Ml  lot  deeeribe  it  We  came  yesterday  from 
'WKBtUean,  where  tbe  Court  ii  now.  We 
■«i  to  Me  the  King  and  Qnccn  at  dinner,  and 
tt>  lluen  was  lo  impressed  by  Miss,*  that  she 
It  oae  of  the  gentlemen  to  inqoire  who  she 
Ha  I  find  all  true  tbat  you  have  ever  told  me 
'hris.  Hr.  rhralc  is  very  liberal,  and  keeps 
*  tvo  coaches  and  a  very  fioo  table ;  but  I 
"U  cor  oookary  leiy  bad.  Mrs.  Throle  got 
^  a  eosTent  of  English  nuns,  and  I  talked 
*<A  bn  thiongh  the  grate,  and  I  am  very 
^U^iied  by  the  English  Benedictine  friars. 
ta  ifOB  tha  whole  1  cannot  make  much  ac- 
IMiUinea  hsie ;  and  though  the  churchea, 
^ksM,  and  some  private  houses  ate  very  mag- 
■thea^  {ben  is  no  rery  groat  pleasure,  after 
W^  seen  many,  in  seeing  mero  ;  at  least  the 
it  be,  must  some  time  have 
are  beginning  to  think  when  we 
la^  Ur.  Thnile  calculate*  that 
■  wa  left  Streatham  on  the  ISth  of  September, 

<  ihall  tee  it  again  about  tbe  15th  of  Novem- 

I  tUok  I  had  not  been  on  this  tide  of  the 

<  tre  daji  before  I  fonnd  a  sensible  improre- 
■bI  in  nj  health.    I  ran  a  race  in  tbe  rein 


this  day,  and  beat  Barettl  Baretti  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  speak*  French,  I  think,  quite  as  well 
as  English. 

'  Hake  my  compl[ments  to  Mn.  Williana ; 
and  give  my  love  to  Francis,  and  tell  my  friends 
that  1  am  not  lost.  — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  aSeo- 
tionute  humble,  etc.,  '  San.  Johk a<ui.' 

'to  dh.  stmm  joHssoy. 

'Edinbubqh,  Oct  24,  1775. 

'  Mr  DBAR  Sib,— If  I  had  not  been  informed 
tbat  you  were  at  Paris,  yon  should  hnvo  had  a 
letter  from  me  by  the  earliest  opportunity, 
announcing  the  birth  of  my  son  on  the  i>th 
instant ;  I  have  named  him  Alexander  after  my 
father.  I  now  write,  as  I  suppose  your  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Thrale,  will  return  to  London  this 
week  to  attend  his  duty  in  Parliament,  and  that 
yon  will  not  stay  behind  him. 

'I  send  another  pHrcei  of  Lord  Hailci's 
AiMolt.  I  have  imdertaken  to  solicit  you  for  a 
favour  to  him,  which  he  thus  requests  in  a  tetter 
tome:  -lintend  soon  to  give  yoa  TKt  Life  of 
Jtobrrt  Brvrc.  which  you  will  be  pleased  t 
transujt  to  l>r.  Johnson.  I  wish  that  you  coul 
assist  ma  in  a  fancy  which  I  have  taken  of  getting 
Dr.  Johnson  to  draw  a  character  of  Bebert  Ilruce, 
from  the  account  that  I  give  of  that  prince.  It 
he  Gndi  raatcriidB  for  it  ia  my  work,  it  will  be  a 
proof  that  I  have  been  fortunate  in  selecting  the 
most  striking  inciclcnts." 

'  I  suppose  by  Tlie  Life  of  Itobrrt  Drua,  his 
lordship  mmns  that  part  of  his  Aaiiah  whii' 
relates  the  history  of  that  prince,  and  not 

'  Shall  we  have  A  Jouraeji  to  Parit  from  you 
inthewinterf  You  will,  I  hope,  at  a 
kind  enough  to  give  me  some  account  of  your 
French  travels  very  soon,  for  I  am  very  im- 
patient. 'What  a  different  scene  ' 
viewed  this  autumn,  from  that  which  you  viewed 
r,  your 


'to  JAma  BOSWELL,  Esq. 

'SotrmlKTW,  1779. 

'  Dear  Sib,— I  am  glad  tbat  the  young  laird 
is  bom,  and  an  end,  as  I  hope,  put  to  the  i 
diRerance  that  you  can  over  have  with  ftlra. 
BoswelL'  Iknowthstshe  dues  not  love  me; 
but  I  intend  to  persist  in  wishing  her  well  till  I 
get  the  better  of  her. 

'  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  different  f  roi 
the  Hebrides,  but  it  is  to  a  hasty  tnivull.^r  n. 
*o  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords  so  mnny  oj.jif. 
tuiiities  of  remark.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  tl 
public  anything  of  a  place  l>etl*r  known  to  mar 
of  my  readen  than  to  myself.     We  can  talk  of 


•  W^B  mt  Jeabia  Bernelds  UvsO.— Ooswiu. 


■I   shaU  go  n 


eek  to  Streatha 
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whonco  I  purpojio  to  icnd  a  parcel  of  the  History 
ovory  iHMit.  Concerning  the  character  of  Bruce, 
I  can  tinly  »ay  that  I  do  not  see  any  great  reason 
for  irriting  it ;  but  I  shaU  not  easily  deny  what 
Lord  Hailcs  and  you  concur  in  desiring. 

*I  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the 
journey,  and  hope  you  and  your  family  have 
kntiwn  only  that  trouble  and  danger  which  has 
BO  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the  con- 
gratulations that  you  may  receive,  I  hope  you 
Wliovc  n(»ne  more  warm  or  sincere  than  those 
of  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate, 

'Sax.  JoHNSOif.* 

•  TO  MBS.  LUCY  POBWB,  IN 
LICHFIELD.* 

•JVoww^erie,  1775. 

•Dear  Madam, -This  week  I  came  home 
from  raris.  1  have  brought  you  a  little  box 
winch  I  thought  pretty;  but  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  pn^pcrly  a  snuff-box  or  a  box  for  some 
other  use.  I  wiU  send  it  when  I  can  find  an 
opi^irtunity.  I  have  been  through  the  whole 
ioumoy  rcnvtfkaWy  well  My  fellow-travellers 
won?  the  same  whom  you  saw  at  Lichfield, 
only  we  took  Baretti  with  us.  Paris  ii  not  so 
tine  a  place  as  you  would  expect.  The  palaces 
and  churches,  however,  are  very  splendid  and 
magnificent ;  and  what  would  please  you,  there 
Arc  many  very  fine  pictures ;  but  I  do  not  think 
their  way  of  life  commodious  or  pleasant. 

*Lot  me  know  how  your  health  has  been 
all  this  while.  I  hope  the  fine  summer  has 
ciycn  yon  strength  sufficient  to  encounter  the 

winter. 

*Makc  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends; 
and  if  your  fingers  will  lot  yuu,  write  to  me,  or 
let  your  maid  write,  if  it  be  troublesome  to 
you.— I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,  'Sam.  Johnson.' 

TO  THE  same. 

*  December,  1775. 

'Dear  Madam,— Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to 
you  to  toll  yiiu  that  I  was  just  come  home  from 
a  ramble,  mid  hoped  that  I  should  have  heard 
from  you.  I  am  afraid  winter  has  laid  hold  on 
your  tinkers  and  hinders  you  from  writing. 
However,  let  somebody  write  if  you  cannot, 
and  tell  me  how  you  do,  and  a  little  of  what 
h.i»  hup]K'ncil  at  Lichfield  among  our  friends. 
I  hoi>e  yuu  arc  all  well. 

'AVliijn  I  w;is  in  Franco  I  thought  mjrsclf 
growing  young,  but  am  afraid  that  cold  weather 
will  take  ii;irt  of  my  new  vigour  from  me.     Let 

*  Thore  can  W  no  doubt  that,  insiny  years  i>rcvioxis 
t'^  ITT.'i.  he  com'^IM)Ti<Il■■l  with  thii*  lady,  who  was  his 
bt'  itlaiie'httT,  but  nout;  of  hiH  carlic4t  K-tten  to  her 
Lavt;  Ih  I  n  ]r«'*cn'e«L— I3<M»WEU- 

K.ii-.-t  the  death  of  the  author,  se%'eral  of  Johnson** 
letti  r«i  to  Mr-*.  Lucy  Porter,  written  lK>fore  1775,  wertj 
obhj:;n,rly  tiiiiimiinlcntt^i  to  nie  by  tlic  Ri-v.  Dr.  Vyue, 
and  are  i<riDt«d  in  the  present  edition. -^Maloni. 


us,  however,  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  lose  no 
part  of  our  health  by  negligence. 

'  I  never  knew  whether  yoa  received  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Travels, 
and  the  glasses. 

'  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me,  and  do  not  let 
us  forget  each  other.  This  is  the  season  of  good 
wishes,  and  I  wish  you  all  good.  I  have  not 
lately  seen  Mr.  Porter,'  nor  hcaxd  of  him.  Is 
he  with  you? 

*  Be  pleased  to  make  my  oomplfanents  to  Mr& 
Adey  and  Mrs,  Cobb,  and  all  my  friends ;  and 
when  I  can  do  any  good,  let  me  know. — I  am, 
dear  madam,  yours  most  affectionately, 

'Sam.  JouasoJ.* 


CHAFTEB 


1775. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Johnson  did  net  write 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  France ;  for  as  he  li 
reported  to  have  onoe  said  that  '  be  could  write 
the  life  of  a  broomstick,*'  so,  notwithstandinf 
so  many  former  travellers  have  exh^nsted  ahnoet 
every  subject  for  remark  in  that  great  kingdom, 
his  very  accurate  observation,  and  peculiar 
vigour  of  thought  and  illustration,  would  have 
produced  a  wonderful  work.  During  his  vidt  to 
it,  which  lasted  but  about  two  months,  be  wrote 
notes  or  minutes  of  what  he  saw.  He  promised 
to  show  me  them,  but  I  neglected  to. put  hin  ia 
mind  of  it ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  has 
been  lost,  or  perhaps  destroyed  in  a  precipitate 
burning  of  his  papers  a  few  days  befora  Us 
death,  which  must  ever  be  lamented.  Om 
small  paper-book,  however,  entitled  ' 
II.,'  has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  my ; 
It  is  a  diurnal  register  of  his  life  and  obeenra- 
tions,  fpnm  the  10th  of  October  to  the  4ih  of 
November  inclusive,  being  twenty-tiz  daja,  aad 
shows  an  extraordinary  attention  to  Tmriom 
minute  particulars.  Being  the  only  memorial 
of  this  tour  that  remains,  my  readers,  I  am 
confident,  will  peruse  it  with  pleasure,  tkoo^ 
his  notes  are  very  short,  and  evidently  wiitti 
only  to  assist  his  own  recollection. 

*  Tuuday,  Oct  10.  We  saw  the  Eccte  JTiK* 
toire,  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  youf 
bo}*s  an)  educated  for  the  anny.  Iliey  bav« 
arms  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  age; 
—flints  of  wood.  The  building  ia  rery  largib 
but  nothing  fine  except  the  oouncil-room.  Tte 
French  have  large  squares  in  the  windowi  ^ 
they  make  good  iron  palisades.  Their  m«li 
are  gross. 

*  We  viuted  the  observatory,  a  laige  bofldiBg 


>  Son  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  her  first  hnabsBd— ; 

WELL. 

*  It  is  probaMe  that  the  author's  menovy  hers 
c«ii-ed  blm,  and  that  he  was  thinking  ofStella's 
that  Swift  could  wiite  finely  apon  a  broonsUck.— J, 

B06WILL,Jun. 
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W«  great  height.  The  upper  stones  of  the 
pirtpet  Teiy  large,  hut  not  cramped  with  iron. 
The  flat  on  the  top  is  very  extensive ;  hut  on 
the  insnlated  part  there  is  no  parai>et.  Though 
h  VM  broad  enough,  I  did  not  care  to  go  upon 
I  iL    Maps  were  printing  in  .one  of  the  rooms. 

'  We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oxiktory.  In  the  reading-desk  of  the  rc- 
fsctory  lay  the  Lirti  of  the  Saints, 

*  WttlneMdaift  Oct.  11.  "We  went  to  see  the 
Svltl  de  ChathU,  a  house  not  very  large,  hut 
very  elegant.  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to  a 
degree  that  I  never  saw  before.  The  upper 
put  for  servants  and  their  masters  was  pretty. 

'  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Monville*s,  a  house 
divided  into  small  apartments,  furnished  with 
effeminate  and  minute  elegance. — Porphyry. 

*  Thence  we  went  to  St.  Roquc's  [lioch] 
Chorcfa,  which  is  very  large ;— the  lower  part 
ol  the  pillars  incrusted  with  marble. — Three 
dmpels  behind  the  high  altar;  the  last  a  mass 
d  low  arches. — Altars  I  believe  all  round. 

*  We  passed  through  Place  de  VindOmc,  a 
4ne  aqoare,  about  as  big  as  Hanover  Square. — 
Inhabited  by  the  high  families. — Louis  xiv.  on 
horaeback  in  the  middle. 

'  Mtmville  is  the  son  of  a  farmer- general.  In 
tfie  house  of  ChatloU  is  a  room  furnished  with 
Japan,  fitted  np  in  Europe. 

*  We  dined  with  Bocogc,  the  l^Iorquis  Blan- 
dietti,  aad  his  laily.  The  sweetmeats  taken  by 
the  Marehionesa  Blanchctti,  after  obscn-ing  that 
they  were  dear.  Mr.  Le  Koy,  Count  Manucci, 
tho  Abb6,  the  Prior,  and  Father  WiLion,  who 
ilnyed  with  me,  till  I  took  hiQi  homo  in  the 


*  Batbiaai  is  gone. 

*The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  main- 
tenaaoe  of  the  poor. — Monk  not  necessarily  a 
pricflt. — Benedictines  rise  at  four;  —  are  at 
chnxvh  an  hour  and  half ;  at  church  again  half 
m  haoT  before,  half  an  hour  after,  dinner ;  and 
apia  from  half  an  hour  after  seven  to  eight. 
Thtj  may  ilecp  eight  hours.  Bodily  labour 
wnnted  ia  monasteries. 

*  The  poor  taken  into  hospitals  and  miserably 
kepi.— UoiUu  in  the  convent,  fifteen  ;~accountcd 


'  Tkmraiafft  Oct  12.  We  went  to  the  G«i1)c- 
. — Tapeatiy  makes  a  good  picture  :  imitates 
eiaetly. — One  piece  with  a  gold  ground ; 
tbe  fainU  not  exactly  coloured. — Tlience  we  went 
lo  the  King*s  cabinet ;  very  neat,  not  perhaps 
perfect. — Gold  ore.— Candles  of  the  candlu-tree. 
Hwedi. — ^Woofls. — Tlicnce  to  Oagnier's  house, 
whttn  I  WW  rooms  nine,  furnished  ^ntli  a  pro- 
of wealth  and  elegance  which  I  never  had 
btfore. — Vases.  —  I*ictures.  —  The  drugrm 
, — ^The  hutre  ia  said  to  be  of  crystal,  and  to 
have  east  £3SiOO.— The  whole  furniture  said  t^ 
have  eoet  £125,000. — Damask  hangings  covered 
with  pietnrea. — Porphyry. — ^This  house  stnick 
ac  — Then  w»  waited  on  the  ladies  to  Monville*s. 


— Captain  Irwin  with  us.  *  —  Spain.  —  Country 
toMiTis  all  beggars. — ^At  Dijon  he  could  not  find 
the  way  to  Orleans. — Cross  roads  of  France  very 
bad.  —Five  soldiers.  —Woman.  — Soldiers  escaped. 
— ^The  Colonel  would  not  lose  five  men  for  the 
death  of  one  woman. — Tho  magistrates  cannot 
seize  a  soldier  but  by  the  Colonel's  ][)ermission. — 
Good  inn  at  Nismes. — Moors  of  Barbary  fond  of 
Englishmen.— Gibraltar  eminently  healthy;  it 
has  beef  from  Barbary. — There  is  a  large  garden. 
— Soldiers  sometimes  fall  from  tlie  rock. 

*  Friday,  Oct.  13.  I  stayed  at  home  all  day, 
only  went  to  find  the  l*rior,  who  was  not  at 
home.  I  read  something  in  Cunus."— JVicc  ad- 
miroTj  ncc  mult  tun  laudo. 

*  Saturday,  Oct.  l-l.  Wo  went  to  tho  house 
of  Mr.  [D']  Argcnson,  which  was  almost  wain- 
scoted with  looking-glasses,  and  covered  with 
gohL — The  ladies'  closet  wainscoted  ^*ith  large 
sciuarcs  of  glass  over  painted  pai)er.  They 
always  place  mirrors  to  reflect  their  rooms. 

*  Then  we  went  to  Julien's,  the  Treasurer  of 
tho  Clergy  ;  £^30,000  a  year.  Tlie  house  has  no 
very  large  room,  but  is  set  with  mirrors,  and 
covered  with  gold. — Books  of  wood  here,  and  in 
another  library'. 

*  At  D*  [Argcnson's]  I  looked  into  the  books 
in  the  lady's  closet,  and  in  contempt  showed 
them  to  Mrs.  T[hrale].— PWMfc  Titi;  Jiihl.  dfs 
Fies,  and  other  books.  She  was  ofTendcd,  and 
shut  ui>,  as  wo  heard  afterwards,  her  ajmrtment. 

*  Then  we  went  to  Julie n  Le  Koy,  the  King's 
watchmaker,  a  man  of  chnructer  in  hLs  business, 
who  showed  a  small  clock  made  to  find  the 
longitude.— A  decent  man. 

*  Afterwards  we  saw  the  Palais  Marchand, 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  civil  and  criminal. — 
Queries  on  the  Sellette. — This  building  has  the 
old  Gothic  i)assuges,  and  a  great  api>euninco  of 
antirjuity. — Three  hundred  prisoners  sometimei 
in  tlie  gaol. 

*  Mucli  disturbed ;  hope  no  ill  will  be.' 

*  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Freron  tho 
journalist.  He  spoke  Latin  very  scantily,  but 
seemed  to  unilerstand  me.  —  His  Iiouho  nut 
sidendid,  but  of  commodious  size. — His  family, 
wife,  son,  and  daugliter,  not  elevated,  but 
decent.— I  was  pleased  with  my  reception. — Ho 
is  to  translate  my  books,  which  I  uui  to  send 
him  with  notes. 

*  Sundtty,  Oct.  15.  At  Clioisi,  a  royal  p.ilaco 
on  the  banks  of  tlic  Seine,  about  seven  miles 
from  Paris. — The  terrace  noble  along  the  river. 
— The  rooms  numerous  and  grand,  but  not 
discriminated  from  other  palucci.-  TIk^  chapel 
beautiful  but  smalL  —  China  globes.  —  InLdd 

*  Tho  rcjjt  of  this  paraKnii>h  aiiiM?apt  to  K  a  tiiinuto 
of  what  wait  told  Iiy  C»i>t.  Irwin.— Uf.iwr.i.r . 

'  Mf-Ichi'ir  Canutf,  a  cTlfbr;it.«Hi  Si.iii:«ili  I»«'iiiiiiioan, 
who  died  at  T«»lc'd«  in  l.'iOi*.     1I«-'  wn.l"-  a  liiiLi.-x!,  I}c 
Lo--L<  TheoUi'jids,  in  tw«lvc  buoka.  -  JJ^»!»\vl;l.l.. 
*  Thid  iM>wigv,  which  ho  many  tliink  nup.rstitiouj, 
reminds  me  of  Arcliblshop  Lauil'd  Diary.—  U'AjwtLU 
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tables.  —  LabjTinth.  —  Sinking  table.  —  Toilet 
tables. 

'Monday,  Oct.  IG.  The  Palais  Royal  very 
grand,  large,  and  lofty. — A  very  great  collection 
of  pictures.  —  Three  of  KaphaeL  —  Two  Holy 
Family.— One  small  piece  of  ^L  Angelo.  One 
room  of  Bubens.— I  thought  the  pictures  of 
K:iphaol  fine. 

*  The  Tuilcrics.— Statues.— Venus.— -En.  and 
Anchises  in  his  arms. — Nilus. — Many  more. — 
The  walks  not  open  to  mean  persons. — Chairs 
at  night  hired  for  two  sous  a  piece.  —  Pont 
toumant. 

*  Austin  nuns. — Grate.— Mrs.  Fermor,  Abbess. 
She  knew  Pope,  and  thought  him  disagreeable. 

— ]Mrs.  has  many  books ;  has  seen  life. — 

Tlieir  frontlet  disagreeable. — Their  hood. — Their 
life  easy. — Rise  about  five ;  hour  and  half  in 
chapel ;  dine  at  ten.  Another  hour  and  half 
iu  chapel — half  an  hour  about  three,  and  half 
an  hour  more  at  seven  ;  four  hours  in  chapeL — 
A  large  garden. —Thirteen  pensioners.— Teachers 
complained. 

*  At  the  Boulevartls  saw  nothing,  yet  was  glad 
to  be  there,— Roi)e -dancing  and  farce. — Ij^g- 
dance. 

*  N.  [Note.]  Koar  Paris,  whether  on  week- 
days or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

*  Tuesday ,  Oct.  17.  At  the  Palais  Marchand, 
I  bought 

A  snuff-box  •        •        •        .24  livres. 

•        •        •        •      6 

Table  book,  .        •        •        .15 
Scissors  3  p  (i)air)         •        .18 


ft 


u 


(Li^Tes)        .        .    63-£2,12s.6<i. 

*  We  heard  the  lawyers  plead. — N.  As  many 
killed  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. — 
Chamhrt  de  quatmu — Toumelle  at  the  Palais 
Manrhand. — An  old  venerable  building. 

*  The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  Prince 
of  Conde.  Only  one  small  wing  shown ; — lofty ; 
—splendid ;— gold  and  glass. — The  battles  of  the 
great  Cond6  are  painted  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
Tlic  present  Prince  a  grandsire  at  thirty-nine. 

'  Tlie  sight  of  palaces  and  other  great  build- 
ings leaves  no  very  distinct  images,  unless  to 
those  who  talk  of  them.  As  I  entered,  my  wife 
wiiA  in  my  mind  :  hhe  would  have  been  pleased. 
Having  now  nobody  to  please,  I  am  little  ])leased. 

'  N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank. 

*  So  many  shops  oiMin,  that  Sunday  is  little 
distinguished  at  Paris.— The  palaces  of  Louvre 
and  Tuileries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

I       *In  the  Pidai»  dc  Jiourlon,  gilt  globes  of 
metal  at  the  Uie  jdace. 
*Tlie  Frcncli  beds  commended.- Much  of  the 
'    nwirble  only  i>aNtc. 

'  The  Colosseum  a  mere  wooden  building,  at 
least  much  of  it. 

*  Wcdne»l*iti,  Oct.  18.  We  went  to  Fontaine- 
bli'au,  which  we  found  a  large  mean  town, 
crowded  with  i>cople.— The  forest  thick  with 


woods,  very  extennve. — Kaniicci  leeored  u 
lodgings. — ^The  appearanoe  of  the  country  plea- 
sant. No  hUls,  few  streams,  only  one  bedge.^ 
I  remember  no  chapels  nor  erosaei  on  the  road. 
— Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  trees. 

'  N.  Nobody  bat  mean  people  walk  in  Porii. 

'  Thursday,  Oct.  19.  At  court,  we  aaw  the 
apartments ;— the  King's  bed-chamber  and  couh 
cil-chamber  extremely  splendid. — Penoot  of  all 
ranks  in  the  external  rooms  through  which  the 
family  passes ;  serrants  and  mastexa. — BnuMt 
with  us  the  second  time. 

'  The  introductor  came  to  us ; — dTil  to  ne.^ 
Presenting. — I  had  scruples. — Not  neoeasaiy.— 
We  went  and  saw  the  King  and  Queen  at  diiUMr. 
— We  saw  the  other  ladies  at  dinner. — Mailama 
Elizabeth,  with  the  Princess  of  Guimene.— At 
night  we  went  to  a  comedy.  I  neither  saw  nor 
heard. — Drunken  women. — Mrs  T[brale]  pn- 
ferred  one  to  the  other. 

*  Friday,  Oct.  20.  We  saw  the  Queen  mooafc 
in  the  forest. — ^Brown  habit:  rode  aside:  am 
lady  rode  aside. — The  'Queen's  horse  light  gny; 
— martingale. — She  galloped. — We  then  went  to 
the  apartments,  and  admired  them. — Then 
dered  through  the  palace. — In  the 
stalls,  and  shops. — ^Pointing  in  freaco  by  a  gnat 
master,  worn  out. — We  saw  the  Eling^s  horses 
and  dogs.  —  The  dogs  almost  all  ''^g^**'*  ^ 
Degenerate. 

*Tlie  horses  not  much  commended. — Xht 
stables  cool ;  the  kennel  filthy. 

'  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  Openi  X 
refused ;  but  shoidd  have  been  welcome. 

'  The  King  fed  himself  with  hia  left  haa^ 
as  we. 

'iS(i/urcfa^,Oct.  21.  In  the  night  I  got  roa»i 
— We  came  home  to  Paris. — I  think  we  did  M* 
see  the  chapel. — Tree  broken  by  the  wiDd.*- 
The  French  chairs  made  all  of  boards  ptinttij 

'  N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  juatice.  —  Sol- 
diers not  amenable  to  the  magistrates' — VijtL 
women. 

'  Faggots  in  the  palace. — Everything  slorea^ 
except  in  the  chief  rooms. — ^Trees  in  the  roodib 
some  tall,  none  old,  many  rerj  young  aai 
smalL 

'Women's  saddles  seem  ill-mode.  Quectll 
bridle  woven  with  silver.— Tags  to  itiiketk 
horse. 

*  Sunday,  Oct.  22.      To  Versafllce,  a  ma 
town.      Carriages  of  business  pasaing.— Mmb 
shops  against  the  walL— Our  way  lay  thnngh 
S6ve  (Sevres),  where  is  the  china  manufacture.— 
Wooden  bridge  at  Scve  in  the  way  to  ViTSiiWie 
—The  palace  of  great  extent— The  front  kmg; 
I  saw  it  not  perfectly.- The  menagerie.     Cyg- 
nets dark;  their  black  feet;  on  the  greod; 
tame.  —  Halcyons,  or  gulls.  —  Stag  and  hiad, 
young. —Aviary,  very  large:  the  net,  wire.— 
Black  stag  of  China,  smalL— Ahinoeenai  Ite 
horn  broken  and  pared  away,  which  I  ooppoM 
will  grow.;   the   basia»  I  think,  low  iachw 
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•cms ;  the  lUn  folds  like  loose  cloth  doubled 

Offr  his  body,  and  cross  his  hipe ;  a  vast  animal, 

tkoogfa  young :  as  big,  perhaps,  as  four  oxen. — 

Hk  young  elephant,  with  his  tusks  just  appear- 

im.~Tlie  brown  bear  put  out  his  paws ;— all 

wy  tame. — ^The  lion. — The  tigers  I  did  not 

vdl  view. — The  oamel  or  dromedary  with  two 

bunches  called  the  Huguin,*  taller  than  any 

Urte. — ^Two  camels  with  one  bunch. — Among 

the  birds  was  a  pelican,  who  being  let  out,  went 

to  a  fountain,  and  swam  about  to  catch  fish. 

His  feet  well  webbed :  he  dipped  his  head,  and 

tvned  his  long  bill  sideways.      He  caught  two 

cr  three  fish,  but  did  not  eat- them. 

'Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  appendant  to 

Teruilles.      It  has  an  open  portico ;  the  pave- 

■cnt,  and  I  think  the  pillars,  of  marble. — 

There  are  many  rooms  which  I  do  not  distinctly 

lemember. — A  table  -of  porphyry,  about  five  feet 

long,  and  between  two  and  three  broad,  given  to 

Looii  XIV.  by  the  Venetiin  State.  —  In  the 

eoandl-room  almost  all  that  was  not  door  or 

window   was  I  think   looking  •  glass.  —  Little 

Trianon  is  a  small  palace  like  a  gentleman's 

hoBse.— The  upper  floor  paved  with  brick. — 

little  Vicnne.— The  court  is  ill-paved.     Tlic 

loeins  at  the  top  are  small,  fit  to  soothe  the 

{■sanation  with  privacy.      In  the  front   of 

VcmiUes  are  smsJl  basins  of   water  on  the 

tmioe,  snd  other  basins  I  think  below  them. 

Tbcn  are  little  courts. — The  great  gallery  is 

vaiueoted  with  mirrors,  not  very  large,  but 

{■ned  by  frames.     I  suppose  the  large  plates 

»oe  not  yet  made. — The  jdayhouse  *  was  very 

hife.— The  chapel  I  do  not  remember  if  we 

■nr.— We  saw  one  chaiiel,  but  I  am  not  certain 

whether  there  or  at  Trianon.   The  foreign  office 

|ind  with  bricks.— The  dinner  half  a  louis 

ock,  and,  I  think,  a  louis  over. — Aloney  given 

tt  Beaagerie,  three  livres  ;  at  palace,  six  li\Tcs. 

*  Monday,  Oct.  23.     Last  night  I  wrote  to 

li«(i  — We  went  to  see  the  looking-glasses 

vnigbt.     They  come  from  Normandy  in  cast 

llitai  perhaps  the  third  of  an  inch  tliick.      At 

hiit  they  are  ground  upon  a  marble  table,  by 

nUisg  one  plate  upon  another  with  grit.be- 

^*ttn  them.    The  various  sands,  of  which  there 

■•  said  to  be  five,  I  could  not  learn.      The 

hndk,  by  which  the  upper  glass  is  moved,  has 

ttie/onn.of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all 

^IvNlinnB.     The  plates  are  sent  up  with  their 

orfwes  ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so  continue 

tt  tbey  are  besx>oken,  lest  time  sliouhl  spoil 

Ac  nrfaee,  as  we  are  toltL     Those  that  are  to 

bi  poHsbed  are  laid  on  a  table  covered  with 


I  Aia  epithet  should  be  applied  to  this  animal  with 
Be  teach.— BoffWBLL. 

"When  at  Veraaillea,  the  people  showc^l  ns  tho 
ve  stood  on  the  stngo  lookin;;  at  some 
for  pUy^house  puri>o.<ics— "  Now  we  an* 
hoc.  what  shall  we  act.  Dr.  Johniir)!!?  Tlio  £n;;lish- 
saa  tt  PSfia?"— "  No,  no,"  replied  ho,  •'  we  will  try  to 
art  Bsny  the  Fifth.*"— Mas.  Piozzi. 


several  thick  cloths,  hard  strained,  that  the 
resistance  may  bo  equal ;  they  arc  then  rubbed 
with  a  hand  rubber,  held  down  hard  by  a 
contrivance  which  I  did  not  well  understand. 
The  powder  which  is  used  last  seemed  to  mc  to 
bo  iron  dissolved  in  aquafortis ;  they  called  it, 
OS  Baretti  said,  marc  de  Veau  jarte^  which  he 
thought  was  dregs.  They  mentioned  vitriol 
and  saltpetre.  The  cannon-ball  swam  in  the 
quicksilver.  To  silver  them,  a  leaf  of  beaten 
tin  is  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quicksilver,  to 
which  it  unites.  Then  more  quicksilver  is 
poured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  mutual  [attrac- 
tion], rises  very  high.  Then  a  paper  is  laid  at 
the  nearest  end  of  the  plate,  over  wliich  tlie 
glass  is  slided  till  it  lies  ui>on  the  plate,  having 
driven  much  of  the  quicksilver  before  it.  It  Lh 
then,  I  think,  pressed  upon  cloth,  and  then  set 
sloping  to  drop  the  superfluous  mercury :  the 
slope  is  daily  heightened  towards  a  perpen- 
dicular. 

*In  the  way  I  saw  the  Grfive,  the  mayor's 
house,  and  the  Bastile. 

*  "We  then  went  to  Sons-terre,  a  brewer.'  He 
brews  with  about  as  much  malt  as  Mr.  Thrale, 
and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same  price,  though  ho 
pays  no  duty  for  malt,  and  little  more  than  half 
as  much  for  beer.  Beer  is  sold  retail  at  TmI.  a 
bottle.  He  brews  4000  barrels  a  year.  There 
are  seventeen  brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none 
is  supitoscd  to  brew  more  than  he ;  reckoning 
them  at  3000  each,  they  make  51,000  a  year. 
They  make  their  malt,  for  malting  is  hero  no 
trade. 

*  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

*  Taciday^  Oct.  24. — "Wo  visited  the  King's 
library — I  saw  the  Speculum  hvman(K  Salva- 
tionist rudely  printed,  with  ink  sometimes  pale, 
sometimes  black ;  part  supposed  to  be  with 
wooden  types,  an<l  part  with  pages  cut  in 
boards.  The  Bible,  supposed  to  be  older  than 
that  of  Meutz,  in  1102 ;  it  has  no  date ;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  with  wooden 
types.— I  am  in  doubt;  the  j>rint  is  large  and 
fair,  in  two  folios.  Another  book  was  shown 
mo,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  with  wooden 
types  ;  I  think  Durandi  Sanctuarivm  in  1458. 
Tliis  is  inferred  from  tlie  ditference  of  form 
sometimes  seen  in  the  same  letter,  which  niiglit 
be  struck  with  different  puncheons.  The  rejiu- 
lar  similitude  of  must  letters  proves  better  that 
tliey  are  metal.  I  saw  notliing  but  the  ^jkcuIum, 
which  I  had  not  seen  I  think  before. 

*  Thence  to  the  Sorbonne. — The  library  very 
largo,  not  in  lattices  like  the  King's.  Marfjonc 
and  Durnndi^  q.  collection,  14  vol.  Scriptoiti 
de  rehus  frttUtciSf  many  folios.— J/ istoi re  (tdiia- 
I'lflUjue  of  FrnncCt  9  vol. — Onllia  Christiana^  the 
first  edition  4to,  the  Last  f.  lli  voI.-'J'Ijo  Trior 
and  Librarian  dined  [with  uh]  :   I  w:iitcd  ou 

*  The  <I(>t4>.stiiblf  ruin.-in.  who  .ifti-rwanl!*  coiidjictfl 
IjOuiM  the  Hixtcenth  to  the  RrafluM  and  coiinnnndwl  the 
troop«  that  guarded  it,  duriug  hi«  luurdcr.— Malu.ni:. 
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tkcm  home. — Their  garden  pretty,  with  covered 
walks,  bnt  small ;  yet  may  hold  many  students. 
The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  equal ; — 
choose  those  who  succeed  to  vacancies. — Profit 
little. 

*  Wednesday^  Oct.  25.  I  went  with  the  Prior 
to  St.  Cl<m(l,  to  see  Dr.  Hooke.  "We  walked 
round  the  palace,  and  had  sofhe  talk. — I  dined 
with  our  wliole  company  at  the  monastery. — In 
the  library,  Beroald^  —  Cymon,  —  TUu3j  fropi 
Boccaoe,— Oraa'o  Provfrbialis  to  the  Virgin, 
from  Petrarch  ;  Falkland  to  Sandys ;  Dryden's 
Preface  to  the  third  voi  of  Miscellanies.^ 

*  Thursday  J  Oct.  26.  Wo  saw  the  china  at 
Seve  cut,  glazed,  painted. — Bcllevue,  a  pleasing 
house,  not  great ;  fine  prospect.  —  Meudon,  an 
old  ijalaco. — Alexander,  in  porphjTy:  hollow 
between  eyes  and  nose,  thin  cheeks. — Plato 
tind  Aristotle.  —  Noble  terrace  overlooks  the 
town— St  Cloud. — Gallery  not  very  high,  nor 
grand,  but  pleasing. — In  the  rooms,  Michael 
Angelo,  drawn  by  himself.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Dc8  Cartes,  Bochart,  Naudaeus,  Alazarine. — 
Gilded  wainscot,  80  common  that  it  is  not 
minded. — Cough  and  Keene. — Hooke  came  to 
us  at  the  inn. — A  message  from  Drumgould. 

'  Friday,  Oct.  27.    I  stayed  at  home. — Gough 

and  Keene,  and  Mrs  S 's  friend  dined  with 

us. — This  day  we  began  to  have  a  fire. — The 
weather  is  grown  very  cold,  and  I  fear  has  a 
biul  effect  upon  my  breath,  which  has  grown 
much  more  free  and  easy  in  this  country. 

*  Saturday,  Oct.  28.  I  visited  the  Grand 
Chartreux  built  by  St.  Louis. — It  is  built  for 
forty,  but  contains  only  twenty-four,  and  will 
not  maintain  more.  The  friar  that  spoke  to  us 
hud  a  pretty  apartment. — i^Ir.  Barctti  says  four 
ro<tms;  I  remember  but  three.— His  books  seemed 
to  be  French. — His  garden  was  neat ;  he  gave  me 
grapes. — "We  saw  the  Place  de  Victoire,  with  the 
stiitues  of  the  King,  and  the  captive  nations. 

*  We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Luxem- 
bourg, but  the  gallery  was  shut.— We  climbed 
to  the  top  stairs. — I  dined  with  Colbrooke,  who 
had  much  company :— Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney, 
Motteux,  Udson,  Taaf. —Called  on  tho  Prior, 
and  found  him  in  bed. 

*  Hotel  -a  guinea  a  day. — Coach,  three  guineas 
a  week. — Valet  de  place,  three  L  a  day. — Arant 
courtur,  a  guinea  a  week. —Ordinary  dinner* 
six  1.  a  head. — Our  ordinary  seems  to  be  about 
five  guineas  a  day. — Our  extraordinary  expenses, 
as  diversions,  gratuities,  clothes,  I  cannot  reckon. 
—Our  travelling  is  ten  guineas  a  day. 

*  White  stockings,  18  l.«    Wig.— Hat. 

*  Sunday,  Oct.  21).  We  saw  the  boarding- 
school, — the  Ejijatis  trouvis.  —  A  room  with 
about  ciglity-six  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet  as 


•  He  iiif  an.H,  I  suppose,  that  he  resd  these  different 
I-i*'>-c«  wliiN'  he  remaine<l  in  the  lilmiry.— Boswell, 

•  KigliU  f-n  Hvrts.    Two  jair  of  white  silk  stockings 
were  probably  purchased. —Halomk. 


a  parlour. — Tk«j  lose  %  third:  take 
perhaps  more  than  seven  [yean  old] ;  pa 
to  trades ;  pin  to  them  the  papers  sea 
them. — ^\^''ant  nurses. — Saw  their  chapeL 

*  Went  to  St.  Bnstatia ;  saw  oa  innun 
company  of  girls  catechised,  in  many 
perhaps  100  \o  a  catechist. — Boys  ton 
one  time,  girls  at  another. — ^The  senno 
preacher  wears  a  cap,  which  he  takes  off 
name : — His  action  uniform,  not  very  vie 

*  Monday,  Oct.  30.  We  saw  tlie  lib] 
St.  Germain. — A  very  noble  colleetioiL- 
Divinorum  Qfficiorum,  1459: — ^A  letter, 
like  that  of  tho  Offices,  ]>erhaps  the  s 
The  Codex  by  Fust  and  Gemsheym. — Me 
12  v.  foL — Amadis,  in  French,  3  ▼.  foL — i 
LICON  sine  colophont,  but  of  14G0.— Tw 
editions,*  one  by  Augusiin,  de  i 
Dei  without  name,  date,  or  place,  but  of 
square  letter  as  it  seems. 

*  I  dined  with  CoL  Drumgould ;  had  ap 
afternoon. 

'  Some  of  the  books  of  St.  Germain's  il 
presses  from  the  wall,  like  those  at  Ozfoi 

'  Tuesday,  Oct  31.  I  Uved  at  the  B 
tines ;  meagre  day ;  soup  meagre ;  herring 
both  with  sauce  ;  fried  fish ;  lentils,  tost* 
themselves.  In  the  library,  where  I 
Maffeus'sde  Historid  Indicd :  Promontorix 
tere,  to  double  the  Cape,  I  parted  very  tc 
from  the  Prior  and  Friar  Wilkes. 

*  Maitrt  dea  Arts,  2  y.  —Bacc.  TkeoL 
Licentiate,  2  y.— Doctor  TA.  2  y.  in  all,  9 
— For  the  Doctorate  three  disputatioos^ . 
Minor,  iSa)*6onica.— Several  colleges  sapp 
and  transferred  to  that  whioh  was  the  J 
College. 

*  Wednesday,  Nov.  L  We  left  Pwi 
Denis,  a  large  town ;  the  church  not  rtry 
but  the  middle  aisle  is  very  lofty  and  ai 
On  the  left  are  chapels  built  beyond  the 
the  wall,  which  destroyed  the  symmetry 
sides.  The  organ  is  higher  above  the  pa^ 
than  any  I  have  e^'er  seen. — ^The  fates 
brass.— On  tho  middle  gate  is  the  histoiy 
Lwd.— The  painted  windows  ore  historic 
said  to  be  eminently  beautifuL  We  n 
another  church  belonging  to  a  convent,  d 
the  portal  is  a  dome ;  we  eould  not  enter  ft 
and  it  was  almost  dork. 

*  Thursday,  Nov.  2.  We  come  this  > 
Chantilly,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Pti 
Condd. — This  place  is  eminently  beautii 
all  varieties  of  water  starting  up  in  fon 

>  I  have  looked  in  vain  into  De  Bore,  If) 
Mnittaire,  and  other  t.vpi>gniphical  books  lor  i 
etiitions  oi  tlie  Calholico»,  which  Dr.  Johns«: 
tions  lienL\  with  names  which  I  c.innot  niske  oot 
'one  by  Latinius,  one  by  BK^ttinvs.'  I  have  d( 
the  original  us.  in  the  British  Jfasenm,  wl 
curiou!)  may  sec  it  My  gratelul  acknowlcdgm 
due  to  Mr.  Plants  for  tlie  trouble  he  was  yk 
take  in  aiding  my  researches.— DuswiLk 
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lUUng  in  cascades,  ranning  in  streams,  and 
qiceid  in  lakes. — ^The  water  seems  to  bo  too 
leu*  the  house.  —  All  this  water  is  brought 
from  a  soiiree  or  river  three  leagues  off,  by  an 
trtifidal  canal,  which  for  one  league  is  carried 
tndeiiKround. — ^The  house  is  magnificent. — The 
ttbinflt  seems  well  stocked ;  what  I  remember 
VIS  the  jaws  of  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  young 
MppopotamuB  preserved,  which  however  is  so 
mall  that  I  doubt  its  realHy.  It  seems  too 
kaiiy  for  an  abortion,  and  too  small  for  a 
Bstnre  birth.  —  Nothing  was  preserved  in 
quits ;  all  was  dry.— The  dog ;  the  deer ;  the 
sit-bear,  with  long  snout. — The  toucan,  long 
bead  beak. — ^The  stables  were  of  very  great 
kigth. — The  kennel  had  no  scents. — There  was 
i  Bockeiy  of  a  village.— The  menagerie  had  few 
safanala  ' — Two  faussans,*  or  Brazilian  weasels, 
■putted,  very  wild. — ^Thero  is  a  forest,  and  I 
think  a  park. — I  walked  till  I  was  very  weary, 
and  next  morning  felt  my  feet  battered,  and 
with  pains  in  the  toes. 

*^ridap,  Nov.  3.  We  came  to  Conipeignc,  a 
toy  large  town,  with  a  royal  palace  built  round 
a  pentagonal  eoort. — ^The  court  is  raised  upon 
vaults,  and  hiu  I  suppose  an  entry  on  one  side 
by  a  gentle  rise. — Talk  of  painting.  — ^The  church 
k  not  very  large,  but  very  elegant  and  splendid. 
--I  had  at  first  great  difficulty  to  walk,  but 
notion  grew  continually  easier. — At  night  we 
esme  to  Noyon,  an  episcopal  city.— The  cathedral 
is  very  beantif  ul,  the  pillars  alternately  Gothic 
sad  Oorinthian.  We  entered  a  very  noblo  paro- 
chial church. — Noyon  is  walled,  and  is  said  to 
be  three  miles  round. 

'  Saturdap,  Nov.  4.  We  rose  very  early,  and 
cune  through  St.  Quintin  to  Cambray,  not 
keg  after  three.  —  We  went  to  an  English 
to  give  a  letter  to  Father  Welch,  the 
;  who  came  to  visit  us  in  the  evening. 
*  Sumday,  Nov.  5.  We  saw  the  Cathedral. — 
h  k  veiy  beautiful,  with  chapels  on  each  side. 
--The  choir  splendid. — The  balustrade  ih  one 
pst  hrus. — ^The  Ncff  very  high  and  grand. 
As  sHar,  silver  as  far  as  it  is  seen.  —The  vcst- 
atnts  very  splendid.  —  At  the  Benedictines* 

Cbnreh * 

Here  his  Jonmal '  ends  abruptly.  Whether  he 

I  Ths  writing  is  so  bad  here,  that  the  names  of  seve- 
at  of  the  animals  could  not  bo  dccii)here<l  without 
■ach  nore  sorjiialntance  with  natural  history  than  I 
p»m.m.  Dr.  Dlagden,  with  hiit  usual  politi'm^Na,  most 
«bUgiii|{1y  ezsniincd  the  ma.  To  that  gentleman,  and 
Is  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  also  very 
nsdily  aMisted  me,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  best 
tfeaaka — Bos  wxLU 

*  It  is  tLos  written  by  Johnson,  from  the  French 
ynoonciation  of /uooae.  It  ahould  be  observed  that 
ths  penrm  who  ahowed  this  menagerie  was  mistaken 
ia  sappoeiOR  the  fimaiu  and  the  Bntsilian  weaael  to  bo 
the  same,  the  fimam  being  a  different  animal,  and  a 
aatrfe  of  Madagascar.  I  find  them,  however,  upon  one 
flate  in  Pennsn's  SfnioptU  0/  Quadrupeds.  —Bos well. 

*  My  worthy  and  iagonious  friend,  Mr.  Andrew 


wrote  anymore  after  this  time,  I  know  not ;  but 
probably  not  much,  as  he  arrived  in  England 
about  the  12th  of  November.  These  short  notes 
of  his  tour,  though  they  may  seem  minute  taken 
singly,  muke  together  a  considerable  moas  of  in- 
formation, and  exhibit  such  an  ardour  of  inquiry 
and  acutencss  of  examination  as  I  believe  ore 
found  in  but  few  travellers,  cspcci.illy  at  on  ad- 
vanced age.  They  completely  refute  the  idle 
notion  which  has  been  propagated,  that  he  could 
not  see  ;  and  if  he  had  token  the  trouble  to  revise 
and  digest  them,  he  undoubtedly  could  liave  ex- 
panded them  into  a  very  entertaining  narrative. 

When  I  met  him  in  London  the  following  year, 
the  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his  French  tour 
was,  *  Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the  visibilities  of  Paris, 
and  around  it ;  but  to  have  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  there,  would  have  required 
more  time  tlian  I  could  stay.  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  creep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of 
Colonel  Drumgould,  a  very  high  man,  sir,  head 
of  VEcdle  Militaire,  a  most  complete  character, 
for  he  had  first  been  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  and 
then  became  a  soldier.  And,  sir,  I  was  very 
kindly  treated  by  the  English  Benedictines,  and 
have  a  cell  appropriated  to  me  in  their  convent.* 

He  observed,  *  The  great  in  France  live  very 
magnificently,  but  the  rest  very  miserably. 
There  is  no  happy  middle  state  as  in  England. 
The  shops  of  l*aris  are  mean ;  the  meat  in  the 
markets  is  such  as  would  be  sent  to  a  gaol  in 
England ;  and  IVIr.  Thrale  justly  observed  that 
the  cookery  of  the  French  was  forced  upon  them 
by  necessity ;  for  they  could  not  eat  their  meat 
unless  they  added  some  taste  to  it.  The  French 
are  an  indelicate  i)eople ;  they  will  spit  upon 

any  place.    At  Madame 's,  *  a  literary  lady 

of  rank,  the  footman  took  the  sugar  in  liis  fingers, 
and  threw  it  into  my  coffee.  I  was  going  to  put 
it  aside  ;  but  hearing  it  was  made  on  purpose  for 
me,  I  e*en  tasted  Tom*s  fingers.  The  same  lady 
would  needs  make  tea  d  VAvgloise,  The  spout 
of  the  tea-pot  did  not  pour  freely  ;  she  bade  the 
footman  blow  into  it.  France  is  worse  than 
Scotland  in  everything  but  climate.  Nature 
has  done  more  for  the  French ;  but  they  have 
done  less  for  themselves  than  the  Scotch  have 
done." 

It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at  the 
same  time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  dcMription 
of  my  friend  while  there  was  abundantly  ludi- 
crous.   He  told  me  that  the  French  were  (iuito 

Lumisden,  by  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  France, 
enabled  me  to  make  out  many  pn>]»er  nanu-d  which 
Dr.  Johnson  had  written  indiiitinctly,  and  souietinies 
spelt  erroneously.— >BoswELL. 

>  Du  Bocage. 

»  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  a  few  days  aftrr  liis 
return  from  FYanw,  he  says,  'The  Pn-iich  have  a  ric.ir 
air  and  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  thvir  mo^li;  of  ri^minoii  lifo 
is  gross  and  incommodiuus  and  diHKUstiiiv:.  1  am 
come  home  convinced  that  no  lnii»ruvi-nn  nt  uf  gene- 
ral uito  is  to  be  found  auioug  theuL*— Malonl. 
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]»  flsuro  lUid  muinec,  and  nt  hii 
drsH,  which  he  obstiDitct;  continued  cioctlyns 
In  LoniloD  1'— hia  brown  clothf^i,  black  atockingt, 
Bad  plaid  ihirt.  He  mcDtioDed  that  ui  Iriih  gen' 
in  laid  to  Johnion, '  Sir,  you  have  not  •oen 
the boit  French  pUyora.'  Johnson:  'PlBjen, 
I  look  on  them  u  no  better  than  creattirea 
Ht  uptin  tablfli  and  joint-itoflli  to  make  facei 
and  piDduCD  laughter,  like  dancins  does.'—'  But, 
■!r,  yoa  will  allow  tluit  lunio  pbyen  are  better 
than  othcnf'  JOHNSON:  'Vci,  lir,  ai  lome 
dugs  danro  better  than  othen.' 

Whilo  Jobnion  was  in  Finnea  lie  waa  gene- 
•allj  very  reiolate  in  speaking  Latin.  It  woa  a 
with  him  that  B  man  nbould  not  let  hiin- 
>elf  down  by  apeakinK  a  huiEUBge  which  he 
■peaki  imperfectly.  Indeed,  we  must  have 
«ften  obacrvod  how  inferior,  how  mnch  like  a 
appcara,  who  ipcaka  a  broken 
ton^e.  When  Sir  Joahua  Reynolda,  at  one  of 
the  dinnon  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  pteeent&l 
1  Frenchman  of  great  iliatiiiotion,  ho 
would  not  deign  to  apeak  French,  but  talked 
Idtin,  thongh  hia  Excellency  did  not  UBder- 
■tand  it,  oning  perhaps  to  Johnaon'a  Eni;liah 
pronunciation :  yet  npon  another  <<coaeion  he 
waa  obierred  to  apeak  French  to  a  Frenchman 
sf  high  rank  who  apoka  Bnglish ;  and  being 
Aaked  the  reaion,  with  aome  eiprcaaion  of  anr- 
priso,  be  anawered,  '  Becanao  I  think  my  French 
»  good  aa  his  Engliib.'  Though  JohniOD 
undcratood  French  perfectly,  ho  could  not  apeak 
It  readily,  aa  1  have  obaerved  at  hia  firat  inter- 
-view  with  Oenentl  raoli  in  1769  ;  yot  he  wrote 
a,  I  imagine,  pr«tty  well,  ai  appean  in  aome  of 
Ilia  letters  in  Mn.  Pioin'a  coUeotion,  ut  which 
lahall 


'ifojiie,  1771. 
'  OCl,  Madame.  ]e  moment  eat  amT*,  nt  il  faut 
quo  je  parte.  Maia  pourqDoi  faut  il  partir  T  £at 
»  <1HB  je  m'ennuyo  7  Je  m'ennuyerai  ailleura. 
Eat  eo  que  je  chereha  OU  quelqne  plalair,  ou 
<inelqao  aoulagement  7  Je  ne  cberche  Hen,  jo 
u'otpere  rien.  Aller  Toir  ee  qae  j'ai  tA,  Atre  un 
lienrejoue,  un  pan  dcgout*,  me  reaouvenirquela 
-vie  aciiaiae  en  vain,  me  pbkinilre  lie  moi. 


>  Mr.  Fnote  aeemi  to  hare  tmhitllsAAl  a  nttle  \n  aay- 
g  that  Johiwm  dlil  aot  allithiadnaaatParia;  aa 
.  hia  Joumol  la  a  mrnionnaiini  about  white  atccklntta, 
Ig.  ao'l  hat.  In  anotbar  plaice  w»  an  told  that 
luhng  Ml  tntrla  hi  Fnnee  lU  waa  ftimlihed  with  a 


Uln.  IWni 


s  wtg  0 


t  iDaltenllva  I 


<ht>i 


',,  bttaMuJiuie 


r.  Boairell.  li 

r.  Blakemj-'a  obaervaUoa  ta  further  condnned  b; 

ta  In  Juhoaon'i  diaiy  (qnottd  by  Sir  John  Bawklna, 
tAJt  tt  /nAiuin.  p.  M«),  1^  which  It  appean  that  be 
3al-t  out  tlilrtf  peiuida  la  clotbea  for  bla  French  Journey. 


eirauidehora;  void  le  tout  d«  eo  qu'one 
pour  lea  delicea  de  I'anBie,  Qae  Diet 
donna,  Madame,  toua  lea  agremena  da  1 
aveo  un  eaprit  qui  peat  en  Jooir  aana  t'j 

Here  let  me  not  forget  a  corieiu  MtMd 
related  to  me  by  Mr.  Beancledc,  which  1 
endeavour  to  eibibit  aa  well  ■*  I  can  ii 
gentleniBn'a  lively  manner :  and  in  )<ut 
him  it  ia  ptvper  to  ^d,  that  Dr.  Johnaoi 
me  I  might  rely  both  on  the  oorreotDp 
hia  memory  and  the  fidelity  of  hia  nan 
'  \rhen  Madame  de  Boulflera  wu  firat  in 
land,'aud  Boaueletk,  '*b*  <raa  deairana 
Johnion.  I  acoordingly  went  witli  her 
chamber*  in  the  Temple,  where  ahe  waa 
taincd  with  hia  converaation  for  acme 
M'hen  our  vLiit  waa  over,  ahe  and  I  lefl 
and  wore  got  into  Inner  Temple  Lane,  wt 
at  once  I  beard  a  noiie  like  thunder.  Th 
occfuioned  by  Johnuin,  who,  it  aeema,  o 
little  relleotion,  had  taken  it  into  hia  heM 
he  ought  to  have  done  the  honoun  of  hi 
mi7  residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  qualit 
eager  to  show  himaelf  a  man  of  gallanti: 
hurrying  down  the  atoircaae  in  violent  agit 
He  overtook  na  before  wa  reached  the  T 
Qate,  and  bruahing  in  between  me  and  Ui 
de  BoaSlera,  aeiied  her  hand,  and  eow 
her  to  her  coach.  Hi*  dreaa  waa  a  roa^-' 
morning  auit,  a  pur  of  old  aboei  by  w 
alippera,  a  littto  ^irivelled  wig  atiddng  0 
top  of  bii  head,  and  the  aleovei  of  hia  ahil 
the  ImceB  of  hia  breeohea  banging  looaa. 
Kclcrablo  orowii  of  people  gathered  ronn 
were  not  a  little  atruck  bythii  aingul>r  a] 

Ho  apelce  Latin  with  wonderful  flnanc 
elegance.  When  Pire  Boacovioh  waa  !n 
huid,  Jabnaon  dined  in  eonipaoy  with  h 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolda'a  and  at  Dr.  Dou^aa*! 
Biahop  of  S^labury.  Upon  both  ooeaaioM 
celebrated  foroignor  expreaaed  hia  aatnaiil 
at  Johnaon'a  Lotin  eonvenation.  Wb 
Farii,  Johnaon  thua  eharaoteriied  Vella 
Frtn>n  the  joumaliat :  '  Fir  ert  OMmi 
genii  tiytvcaram  lUeramm.' 


'  EDinBDBOH,  Dk.  G,  r 
'Mr  niAR  Sib,  —Mr.  Altunder  lU 
tho  young  laird  of  Coll,  being  to  >et  o 
morrow  for  LonJon,  1  give  him  thia  letl 
introduce  hlni  to  your  acqnaintanea, 
Idndneia  which  you  and  I  aipetienced  b\ 
brother,  whoae  unfortonate  d»th  «•  ain 
lament,  will  make  ua  alwayi  deairooa  to 
attention  to  any  branch  of  the  family,  b 
you  have  ao  much  of  the  true  TTijKUnJ 
■hty,  that  I  am  auro  you  would  have  th 
me  to  blame  if  1  bad  neglected  to  teeoa 
to  you  thia  Uebriilean  prince,  in  whoae 
we  were  hoapitably  entertained. — I  en 
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vhh  TCflpectful  attachment,  my  dear  sir,  your 
BOft  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

'James  BoswELL.' 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  with  the  most  agrce- 
lUi  aeeountt  of  the  polite  attention  with  which 
b  was  receiTed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Dr.  Bumcy  informs 
flie  that  *  he  Tery  frequently  met  Dr.  Johnson 
si  Bbr.  Thnde's,  at  Streatham,  where  they  had 
Bsay  long  conyersations,  often  sitting  up  as 
long  aa  the  fire  and  candles  lasted,  and  much 
keger  than  the  patience  of  the  servants  sub- 


A  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  which  that  gentle- 

lecoUects,  shall  here  be  inserted : — 
'I  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner  but  when  I 
fasve  a  bad  nij^t,  and  then  the  nap  takes  me.' 

*The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be  con- 
rfdered  as  saying  nothing  but  what  is  strictly 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  some  degree 
praise.  In  lapidary  inscriptions 
sasui  is  not  vpon  oath.' 

'  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  schools 
ttsD  formeriy,  but  then  less  is  learned  there  ;  so 
thsi  what  the  boys  get  at  one  end  they  lose  at 
lbs  other.' 

'More  Is  learned  in  public  than  in  private 
idndb  from  emulation ;  there  is  the  collision 
if  adnd  with  mind,  or  the  radiation  of  many 
pointing  to  one  centre.  Though  few  boys 
their  own  exercises^  yet  if  a  good  exercise 
kgivea  up,  oat  of  a  great  number  of  boys,  it  is 
Bids  by  somebody.' 

'Ihate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is 
M  vdl  Imowii,  and  has  long  been  as  well  known 
II  tror  fit  can  be.  Endeavouring  to  make 
^Odrea  prematurely  wise  is  useless  labour, 
^■ppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or 
^  Jtsn  old  than  other  children,  what  use  can 
Waideofit?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is  wanted, 
■A  Am  waste  of  so  much  time  and  labour  of  the 
*>A»can  never  be  repaid.  Too  mucli  is  ex- 
I^M  from  precocity,  and  too  little  i>erformed. 

^  — *  was  an  instance  of  early  cultiva- 

^  bat  in  what  did  it  terminate  ?  In  mnrry- 
■is  little  Presbyterian  jmrson  who  keeps  an 
Uaat  boarding-school,  so  that  all  her  cniploy- 
■tttaowis, 

"To  BQcUe  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

AsteUs  the  children,  "This  is  a  cat,  and  that 
(■>(kg,  with  four  legs  and  a  tail;  see  thcro  ! 
J9k  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dr)g,  for  you 
en  tpsak."  If  I  had  bestowed  such  an  educa- 
te on  a  daughter,  and  had  discovered  that  she 
thnvght  of  marrjring  such  a  fellow,  I  would  have 
ant  her  to  the  Ctmffttts.* 

*AIUir  having  talked  slightingly  of  music,  he 
VIS  observed  to  listen  very  attentively  while 
Miss  Thrale  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  with 
ffSfmcss  he  called  to  her,  "  Why  don*t  you  dash 

>  Miss  AiUa.  who  aftenraids  became  Mrs.  Barbauld. 


away  like  Bumcy  ? "  Dr.  Bumey  upon  this 
said  to  him,  "  I  believe,  sir,  we  shall  make  a 
musician  of  you  at  last."  Johnson,  with  can- 
did complacency,  replied,  "Sir,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  a  new  sense  given  to  me." ' 

'  He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the  break- 
fast-room, and  been  a  considerable  time  by  him- 
self before  anybody  appeared.  When  on  a  sub- 
sequent day  he  was  twitted  by  Mrs.  Thrale  for 
being  very  late,  which  he  generally  was,  ho 
defended  himself  by  alluding  to  the  extraorrli- 
nary  morning  when  ho  had  been  too  early. 
"Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  come  down  to 
vac  u  it  I/."* 

*  Dr.  Bumcy  having  remarked  that  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  was  beginning  to  look  old,  ho  said,  **  Why, 
sir,  you  ore  not  to  wonder  at  that ;  no  man's 
face  has  had  more  wear  and  tear." ' 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer  time 
than  I  supposed  he  would  be  silent,  I  wrote  to 
him  December  18th,  not  in  good  spirits.  '  Some- 
times I  have  been  afraid  that  the  cold  which  has 
gone  over  Europe  this  year  like  a  sort  of  pesti- 
lence has  seized  you  severely;  sometimes  my 
imagination,  which  is  upon  occasions  prolific  of 
evil,  hath  figured  that  you  may  have  somehow 
taken  offence  at  some  part  of  my  conduct.' 

'  TO  JAUES  BOSWELL,  ESQ.       , 

*  December  23,  1775. 

'Dear  Sir, — Never  dream  of  any  offence. 
How  should  you  offend  me?  I  consider  your 
friendship  as  a  possession,  which  I  intend  to 
hold  till  you  take  it  from  me,  and  to  lament  if 
ever  by  my  fault  I  should  lose  it.  However, 
when  such  suspicions  find  their  way  into  your 
mind,  always  give  them  vent ;  I  shall  make  haste 
to  disperse  them ;  but  hinder  their  first  ingress 
if  you  can.     Consider  such  thoughts  as  morbid. 

'  Such  illness  as  may  excuse  my  omission  to 
Lord  Hoiles  I  cannot  honestly  plead.  I  have 
been  hindered,  I  know  not  how,  by  a  succession 
of  petty  obstructions.  I  hope  to  mend  inune. 
diately,  and  to  send  next  post  to  his  Lonlsliip. 
Mr.  Thrale  would  have  written  to  you  if  I  had 
omitted ;  he  sends  his  compliments  and  wishes 
to  see  you. 

*  You  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no  more 
wrangling  about  feudal  inheritance.  How  docs 
the  young  Laird  of  Auchinleck  ?  I  suppose  Bliss 
Veronica  is  grown  a  reader  and  discourser. 

*  I  have  just  now  got  a  cough,  but  it  has  never 
yet  liindercd  me  from  sleeping;  I  have  had 
quieter  nights  than  are  common  with  me. 

'  I  cannut  but  rejoice  that  Joseph  *  has  hod 
the  wit  to  find  the  way  back.  He  is  a  fine  fi-llow, 
and  one  of  the  best  travellers  in  tlio  world. 

'Young  Coll  brought  me  your  letter.  He  is 
a  very  pleasing  youth.    I  took  him  two  tlays  ago 

'  Joseph  Uitter,  a  Bohcminn,  who  was  in  my  nervirc 
many  years,  and  attondeil  Dr.  Jolmson  ninl  nif  in  uur 
tour  to  the  lU'brideii.  After  having  h'ft  me.  for  some 
time,  be  bad  now  returned  to  me.—  Bos  well. 
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to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dined  together.  I  was  as 
civil  as  I  had  the  means  of  being. 

'I  have  had  a  letter  from  Rasay,  acknow- 
ledging, with  great  appearance  of  satisfaction, 
the  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  paper.  I  am 
very  glad  that  it  was  done. 

'  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswcll,  who  does 
not  love  me ;  and  of  all  the  rest,  I  need  only 
send  them  to  those  that  do ;  and  I  am  afraid  it 
will  give  you  very  little  trouble  to  distribute 
them. — I  am,  my  dear,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Jounson.' 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1776. 

In  177C,  Johnson  wrote,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
nothing  for  the  public ;  but  that  his  mind  was 
still  ardent  and  fraught  with  generous  wishes  to 
attain  to  still  higher  degrees  of  literary  excel- 
lence, is  proved  by  his  private  notes  of  this 
year,  which  I  shall  insert  in  their  proper  place. 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•  Jan,  10, 1776. 

*  Drar  Sir, — I  have  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord 
Hailes's  papers.  AVhile  I  was  in  France  I  looked 
very  often  into  Henault;  but  Lord  Uailcs,  in 
my  opinion,  leaves  him  far  and  far  behind. 
AVliy  I  did  not  despatch  so  short  a  perusal  sooner, 
when  I  look  back,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  human  moments  are  stolen  away  by 
a  thousand  petty  impediments  which  leave  no 
trace  behind  them.  I  have  been  afflicted  through 
the  whole  Christmas  with  the  general  disorder, 
of  which  the  worst  effect  was  a  cough,  which  is 
now  much  mitigated,  though  the  coimtry,  on 
wliich  I  look  from  a  window  at  Strcatham,  is 
now  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  Mrs.  Williams 
is  very  ill ;  everybody  else  is  as  usuaL 

'  Among  the  papers  I  found  a  letter  to  you 
which  I  think  you  had  not  opened ;  and  a  paper 
for  TitJt  ChronicUf  which  I  suppose  it  not  neces- 
sary now  to  insert.     I  return  them  both. 

*  I  have  within  these  few  days  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  Lord  Hailes's  first  volume,  for  which 
I  return  my  most  respectful  thanks. 

*I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your 
I  haughty  la<ly,  (for  I  know  she  does  not  love  me,) 
j  and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young  laird,  all 
i  happiness.  Teach  the  young  gentleman,  in  spite 
I  of  his  mamma,  to  think  and  speak  well  of,  sir, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of  great 
!  consequence  to  me  and  my  family,  which  I  should 
I  not  obtrude  upon  the  world,  were  it  not  that 
i  the  part  which  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  for  me 
'  made  him  take  in  it,  was  the  oocasion  of  an 
exertion  of  his  abilities  which  it  would  be  in- 
justice to  conceaL    That  what  he  wrote  upon 


the  subject  may  be  understood,  it  is  n^ 
to  give  a  state  of  the  questim,  which  1 1 
as  briefly  as  I  can. 

In  the  year  1504,  the  butmy  or  mi 
Auchinleck  (pronounced  Affiick)  in  A3 
which  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  aami 
with  the  lands,  having  fallen  to  the  Cn 
forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth,  King  of  So 
granted  it  to  Thomas  Boewell,  %  brand 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Fife,  atyli 
in  the  charter  '  dUecto  familiari  noiftro 
assigning,  tsg  the  cause  of  the  grant,  *pro 
fidditervUio  nobis prcMtito.*  Thomas  Bost 
slain  in  battle,  fighting  along  with  his  ao^ 
at  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  in  151dw 

From  this  very  honourable  founder 
family  the  estate  was  transmitted,  in  1 
series  of  heirs  male,  to  David  Boewi 
father's  great-grandimcle,  who  had  no  m 
four  daughters,  who  were  all  respeotah 
riod,  the  eldest  to  Lord  Cathcart. 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  i 
feudal  principle  of  continuing  the  male 
sion,  passed  by  his  daughters,  and  sett 
estate  on  his  nephew  by  his  next  broth* 
ax)proved  of  the  deed,  and  renounced  • 
tensions  which  he  might  possibly  have 
fcrence  to  his  son.  But  the  estate  havii 
burthcned  with  large  portions  to  the  dai 
and  other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
to  sell  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  n 
mained  was  still  much  encumbered. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  presenr* 
in  some  degree  relieved,  the  estate.  His 
grandfather,  an  eminent  lawyer,  not  onl] 
chased  a  great  part  of  what  had  been  sc 
acquired  other  lands  ;  and  my  father,  n 
one  of  the  judges  of  Scotland,  and  hat 
considerably  to  the  estate,  now  signified 
clination  to  take  the  privilege  allowed 
law,'  to  secure  it  to  his  family  in  pei 
by  an  entail,  which,  on  account  of  his  n 
articles,  could  not  be  done  without  my  < 

In  the  plan  of  euuiiling  the  estate  I 
concurred  with  him,  though  I  was  the 
be  restrained  by  it ;  but  wo  unhappily 
as  to  the  series  of  heirs  idiich  should  t 
lished,  or,  in  the  language  of  our  law,  < 
the  succession.  My  father  had  declare 
dilection  for  heirs  general,  that  is,  mi 
females  indiscriminately.  He  was  willii 
ever,  that  all  males  descending  from  hi 
father  should  be  preferred  to  femali 
would  not  extend  that  privilege  to  mali 
ing  their  descent  from  a  higher  source 
the  other  hand,  had  a  zealous  partiality 
male,  however  remote,  which  I  nudnts 
arguments  which  appeared  to  me  to  hi 
siderable  weight.  And  in  the  particula: 
otlr  family,  I  apprehended  that  we  wei 

>  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scoiland,  108A,  c 

BOSWXLL. 
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BO  impUcfl  obligation,  in  honour  and  good  faith, 
to  transmit  the  estate  by  the  same  tenure  by 
which  he  held  it,  which  was  as  heirs  male,  ex- 
cluding nearer  females.  I  therefore,  as  I  thought, 
eoofdentiously  objected  to  my  father's  scheme. 
Uy  oppoaition  was  very  displeasing  to  my 
&ther,  who  was  entitled  to  great  respect  and 
deference ;  and  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  dis- 
ijreeable  consequences  from  n^  non-compliance 
vith  his  wishes.  After  much  perplexity  and 
sneasiness,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  stating  the 
cue  with  all  its  difficulties  at  full  length,  and 
earnestly  requesting  that  he  would  consider  it 
It  leisure,  and  favour  mo  vrith  his  friendly 
opiaicui  02id  advice. 


'to  JAMES  COSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  London,  Jan,  15,  ITTC 

'DXAB  Sib, — I  was  much  impressed  by  your 
letter,  and  if  I  can  form  upon  your  case  any 
resolution  satisfactory  to  myself,  will  very  gladly 
impart  it ;  but  whether  I  am  equal  to  it,  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  case  compounded  of  law  and 
Justiee,  and  requires  a  mind  versed  in  juridical 
disquisitions.  Could  not  you  tell  your  whole 
mind  to  Lord  Hailes  ?  He  is,  you  know,  both 
a  Christian  and  a  lawyer.  I  suppose  he  is  above 
partiality  and  above  loquacity  ;  and  I  believe  he 
viO  not  think  the  time  lost  in  which  he  may  quiet 
a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering  mind.  Write 
to  mo  as  anything  occurs  to  you  ;  and  if  I  find 
myself  stopped  by  want  of  facts  necessary  to  be 
known,  I  will  make  inquiries  of  you  as  my  doubts 


*  If  yoor  former  resolutions  should  be  found 
only  fanciful,  you  decide  rightly  in  judging  that 
your  father's  fancies  may  claim  the  preference ; 
but  whether  they  ore  fanciful  or  rational  is  the 
qiwstion.  I  reaUy  tliink  Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

'  Make  my  compliments  to  dear  BIrs.  Boswcll, 
•Bd  telllier  that  I  hope  to  be  wanting  in  nothing 
that  I  can  oontributc  to  bring  you  all  out  of  your 
tnmblcs.— *I  am,  dear  air,  most  affectionately, 
.  jo«r  humble  servant,  *  Sau.  Jowsbon.' 

TO  THE  SAME. 

'  Feb.  3, 1770. 

'Dkab  Sib, — I  am  going  to  write  upon  a 
question  which  requires  more  knowledge  of  local 
law,  and  more  acquaintance  with  the  general 
rales  of  inheritance,  than  I  can  claim ;  but  I 
write  because  you  request  it. 

*  Land  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by  natural 
right  wholly  in  the  power  of  its  present  owner ; 
and  may  be  sold,  given,  or  bequeathed,  absolutely 
or  eonditionaUy,  as  judgment  shall  direct,  or 
paanon  incite. 

'  But  natural  right  would  avail  little  without 
the  pirotection  of  law  ;  and  the  primary  notion 
of  law  Is  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  natural  right. 
A  man  is  therefore,  in  society,  not  fully  master 
of  what  be  calls  his  own,  but  he  still  retains  all 
tha  poiww  which  law  does  not  take  from  him. 


*  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either 
leaves  or  gives,  regard  is  to  bo  paid  to  moral 
obligations. 

*0f  the  estate  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, your  father  still  retains  such  possession, 
with  such  power  over  it  that  he  can  sell  it,  and 
do  with  the  money  what  he  will,  without  any 
legal  impediment.  But  when  he  extends  his 
power  beyond  his  own  life,  by  settling  the  order 
of  succession,  the  law  makes  your  consent  neces- 
sary. 

'  Let  us  suppose  that  he  sells  the  land  to  risk 
the  money  in  some  specious  adventure,  and  in 
that  adventure  loses  the  whole :  his  posterity 
would  be  disappointed ;  but  they  could  not  think 
themselves  injured  or  robbed.  If  he  si)ent  it 
upon  vice  or  pleasure,  his  successors  could  only 
call  him  vicious  and  voluptuous  ;  they  could  not 
say  that  he  was  injurious  or  unjust. 

'  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  Ho  that, 
by  selling  or  squandering,  may  disinherit  a  whole 
family,  may  certainly  disinherit  part  by  a  x)artial 
settlement. 

*  Laws  are  formed  by  the  manners  and  exigen- 
cies of  particular  times,  and  it  is  but  accidental 
that  they  last  longer  than  their  causes:  the 
limitation  of  feudal  succession  to  the  male  arose 
from  the  obligation  of  the  tenant  to  attend  his 
chief  in  war. 

*  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  changing, 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  usurpation  to  pre- 
scribe rules  to  posterity,  by  presuming  to  judge 
of  what  we  cannot  know ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  fully  approve  either  your  design  or 
your  father's,  to  limit  that  succession  which  de- 
scended to  you  unlimited.  If  we  are  to  leave 
tartuNi  tectum  to  posterity,  what  we  have  with- 
out any  merit  of  our  own  received  from  our 
ancestors,  should  not  choice  and  free  will  be  kept 
un violated?  Is  land  to  be  treated  with  more 
reverence  than  liberty? — If  this  consideration 
should  restrain  your  father  from  disinheriting 
some  of  the  males,  does  it  leave  you  the  power 
of  disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

*Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make 
any  will  ?  Can  he  appoint,  out  of  the  inliorit- 
anco,  any  portions  to  his  daughter  ?  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  shadowy  difference  between  the 
power  of  leaving  land,  and  of  leaving  money  to 
be  raised  from  land ;  between  leaving  an  estate 
to  females,  and  leaving  the  male  heir  in  effect 
only  their  steward. 

*  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed  only 
males  to  inherit,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
this  law  many  estates  to  have  descended,  pass-' 
ing  by  the  females,  to  remoter  heirs.  Supitoso 
afterwards  the  law  repealed  in  correspondence 
with  a  change  of  manners,  and  women  made 
ctimble  of  inheritance;  would  not  then  tho 
tenure  of  estates  be  changed  ?  Could  the  women 
have  no  benefit  from  a  law  nuule  in  their  favour  ? 
Must  they  be  passed  by  upon  moral  piinciples 
for  ever,  because  they  were  once  excluded  by  a 
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legal  prohibition  ?  Or  may  that  which  passed 
only  to  males  by  one  law,  pass  likewise  to 
females  by  another  ? 

'  Ton  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain  the 
right  of  your  brothers  :*  I  do  not  see  how  any  of 
their  rights  are  invaded. 

*  As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  act 
of  your  ancestor,  who  diverted  the  succession 
from  the  females,  you  inquire,  very  properly, 
what  were  his  motives,  and  what  was  his  inten- 
tion ;  for  you  certainly  are  not  bound  by  his  act 
more  than  he  intended  to  bind  you,  nor  hold 
your  land  on  harder  or  stricter  terms  than  those 
on  which  it  was  granted. 

'Intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts. 
When  he  left  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  by  ex- 
cluding his  daughters,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  in  his 
power  to  have  perpetuated  the  succession  to  the 
males  ?  If  he  could  have  done  it,  he  seems  to 
have  shown,  by  omitting  it,  that  he  did  not 
desire  it  to  be  done ;  and  upon  your  own  prinei- 
pies  you  will  not  easily  prove  your  right  to 
destroy  that  capacity  of  succession  which  your 
ancestors  have  left. 

'  If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of  making 
%  perpetual  settlement,  and  if  therefore  we  can- 
not judge  distinctly  of  his  intentions,  yet  his 
act  can  only  be  considered  as  an  example ;  it 
makes  not  an  obligation.  And,  as  you  observe, 
he  set  no  example  of  rigorous  adherence  to 
the  line  of  succession.  He  that  overlooked  a 
brother,  would  not  wonder  that  little  regard  is 
shown  to  remote  relations. 

*  As  the  rules  of  succession  are  in  a  great  part 
purely  legal,  no  man  can  be  supposed  to  be- 
queath anything  but  upon  legal  terms ;  he  cui 
grant  no  power  which  the  law  denies;  and  if 
he  makes  no  special  and  definite  limitation}  he 
confers  all  the  power  which  the  law  allows. 

'  Tour  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited 
his  daughters ;  but  it  no  more  follows  that  he 
intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for  posterity  than  the 
disinheriting  of  his  brother. 

*If,  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right  your 
father  admits  daughters  to  inheritance,  ask  your- 
self, first,  by  what  right  you  require  them  to  be 
excluded  ? 

*  It  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  your  father 
excludes  nobody  ;  he  only  admits  nearer  females 
to  inherit,  before  males  more  remote ;  and  the 
exclusion  is  purely  consequentiaL 

'  These,  dear  sir,  are  my  thoughts,  immetho- 
dical  and  deliberative ;  but  perhaps  you  may 
find  in  them  some  glimmering  of  evidence. 

'  I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recommend  to 
you  a  conference  with  Lord  Hailes,^  whom  you 
know  to  be  both  a  lawyer  and  a  Christian. 

'Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswcll, 
though  she  does  not  love  me. — I  am,  sir,  your 
affectionate  servant,  'Sam.  Johnson.' 

>  Which  term  I  applied  to  all  the  heirs  male.— Bos- 


I  had  followed  his  recommendatioi 
suited  Lord  HaUes,  who  upon  this  sv 
a  firm  opinion  contrary  to  mine,  ffis 
obligingly  took  the  trouble  to  write  n 
in  which  be  discussed  with  legal  and 
learning  the  points  in  which  I  taw  n 
culty,  maintaining  that '  the  suocessic 
general  was  the  succession,  by  the  la> 
land,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage, 
we  can  learn  it  by  record  ; '  obsenrini 
estate  of  our  family  had  rot  been  J 
heirs  male ;  and  that  though  an  heir 
in  one  instance  been  chosen  in  pre 
nearer -females,  that  had  been  an  arbi 
which  had  seemed  to  be  best  in  the  en 
state  of  affairs  at  that  time ;  and  the 
that  upon  a  fair  computation  of  th< 
land  and  money  at  the  time,  applj 
estate  and  the  burthens  upon  it,  1 
nothing  given  the  heirs  male  but  the  i 
an  estate.  *The  plea  of  conscience 
Lordship,  '  which  you  put,  is  a  most  i 
one,  especially  when  coruciencc  and  i 
different  sides.  But  I  think  that  coi 
not  well-informed,  and  that  sf//  and 
on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a  side.' 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable 
upon  my  mind,  I  sent  to  Dr.  Johnsoi 
to  hear  from  him  again  upon  this  i 
question. 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*Ftb. 

*  Dear  Sib, — Having  not  any  ma 
with  the  laws  or  customs  of  Scotls 
deavoured  to  consider  your  question  i 
ral  principles,-  and  found  nothing  of  i 
dity  tliat  I  could  oppose  to  this  posit 
who  inherits  a  fief  unlimited  by  his 
inherits  the  power  of  limiting  it  aocor 
own  judgment  or  opinion."  If  this  b« 
may  join  with  your  father. 

*  Further  consideration  produces  an 
cluMOB :  "  He  who  receives  a  fief  un 
his  ancestors,  gives  his  heirs  some  reai 
plain,  if  he  does  not  transmit  it  ui 
posterity.    For  why  should  he  make 
of   others   worse    than    his   own, 
reason  ? "    If  this  bo  true,  though  n 
nor  your  father  are  about  to  do  wh 
right,  but  as.  your  father  violates  (I 
legal  succession  least,  he  seems  to  be 
right  than  yourself. 

*It  cannot  but  occur  that  "VTc 
natural  and  equitable  claims  as  well  a 
those  claims  are  not  to  be  capriciously 
superseded  or  infringed."  Svhen  fie 
military  service,  it  is  easily  discc 
females  could  not  inherit  them ;  but  i 
is  now  at  an  end.  As  manners  i 
manners  likewise  repeal  them. 

*  These  are  the  general  condosioi 
have  attained.    None  of  them  are  re 
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Able  to  your  icheme  of  entail,  nor  perhaps  to  any 
leheme.  Hy  observation,  that  only  he  who 
•oqnires  an  estate  may  bequeath  it  capriciously,^ 
if  it  contains  any  conviction,  includes  this  posi- 
tioQ  likewise,  that  only  he  who  acquires  an 
cftate  may  entail  it  capriciously.  But  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that  "  he  who  inherits 
an  estate,  inherits  aU  the  power  legally  concomi- 
tant;'* and  that  '*he  who  gives  or  leaves  un- 
limited an  estate  legally  limitable,  must  be  pre- 
tuned  to  give  that  power  of  limitation  which  he 
emitted  to  take  away,  and  to  commit  future 
contingencies  to  future  prudence."  In  those 
two  positions  I  believe  Lord  Hailos  will  adviso 
70a  to  rest ;  every  other  notion  of  possession 
Ntms  to  me  full  of  difiiculties^-and  embarrassed 
vith  acruplcA. 

*  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have  arrived 
BOW  st  full  liberty  without  the  help  of  particu- 
lar dreumstances,  which,  however,  have  in  your 
case  great  weight.     You  very  rightly  observe, 
that  he  who  passing  by  his  brother  gave  the  in- 
beritsnce  to  his  nephew,  could  limit  no  more  than 
he  fare;  and  by  Lord  Hailes's  estimate  of  four- 
teen years*  purchase,  what  he  gave  was  no  more 
than  you  may  easily  entail  according  to  your 
ownoinnion,  if  that  opinion  should  finally  prevail 
'  Lord  Halles's  suspicion,  that  entails  are  en- 
cnachments  on  the  dominion  of  Providence, 
B»7  be  extended  to-  all  hereditary  privileges  and 
a&  permanent  institutions ;  I  do  not  see  why  it 
B»7  not  be  extended  to  any  provision  for  the 
pRient  bonr,  since  all  care  about  futurity  pro- 
Medi  open  a  supposition  that  we  know  at  least 
n  Bome  degree  what  will  be  future.    Of  the 
fBtne  we  certainly  know  nothing  :  but  we  may 
'onn  eonjectures  from  the  past ;  and  the  power 
cf  fonning  eonjectures  includes,  in  my  opinion, 
^  duty  of  acting  in  conformity  to  that  proba- 
^^  which  we  discover.     Providence  gives  the 
P>*cr,  of  which  reason  teaches  the  use.— I  am, 
teiir,  your  most  faithful  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson. 

'I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with 
Ibi  Bofwell;  nuike  my  compliments  to  her 
ttd  to  the  little  people. 

'Ikn*t  bum  pa|>crs :  they  may  be  safe  enough 
i  ii  ytnir  owm  box,— you  will  wish  to  sco  them 
kercafter.* 


1 


TO  THE  SAME. 


*  Ttb  15, 1776. 


'DlAR  Sir, — To  the  letters  which  I  have 
written  about  your  great  question,  I  have 
BOthing  to  add.  If  your  conscience  is  satisfied, 
yon  bare  now  only  your  prudence  to  consult. 
I  long  for  a  letter,  that  I  may  know  how  this 
troablesome  and  vIbLatious  question  is  at  last 
dediled.*    I  hope  that  it  will  at  last  end  weU. 

>  I  had  reminded  him  of  his  olMervation,  mentioned 


•  Tbs  entail  Cmmed  \/$  my  father  with  various  Judi- 


Lord  Hailes*s  letter  was  very  friendly,  and  very 
seasonable,  but  I  think  his  aversion  from  entails 
has  something  in  it  like  superstition.  Provi- 
dence is  not  counteracted  by  any  means  which 
Providence  puts  into  our  power.  The  continu- 
ance and  propagation  of  families  makes  a  great 
part  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  is  by  no  means  pro- 
hibited in  the  Christian  institution,  though  the 
necessity  of  it  continues  no  longer.  Hereditary 
tenures  are  established  in  all  civilised  countries, 
and  are  accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary 
authority.  Sir  William  Temple  considers  our 
constitution  as  defective,  that  there  is  not  an 
unalienable  estate  in  land  connected  with  a 
peerage ;  and  Lord  Bacon  mentions  as  a  jiroof 
that  the  Turks  are  barbarians,  their  want  of 
Stirpes,  as  he  calls  them,  or  hereditary  rank. 
Do  not  let  your  mind,  when  it  is  freed  from  the 
supposed  necessity  of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  en- 
tangled with  contrary  objections,  and  think  all 
entails  unlawful,  till  you  liave  cogent  ailments, 
which  I  believe  you  never  will  find.  I  am  afraid 
of  scruples. 

*  I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes*8  papers. 
Part  I  found  hidden  in  a  drawer  in  wliich  I  had 
laid  them  for  security,  and  had  forgotten  them. 
Part  of  these  are  written  twice ;  I  have  returned 
both  the  copies.    Part  I  had  read  before. 

'  Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes  my  most 
respectful  thanks  for  his  first  volume:  his  ac- 
curacy strikes  me  with  wonder ;  his  narrative 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Henault,  as  I  have  for- 
merly mentioned. 

'I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble  which  my  ir- 
regularity and  delay  has  cost  him  is  greater,  far 
greater,  than  any  good  that  I  can  do  him  will 
recompense  ;'but  if  I  have  any  more  copy,  I  will 
try  to  do  better. 

'  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Boswell  is  friends 
with  me,  and  pay  my  resi)ccts  to  Veronica,  and 
Euphemia,  and  Alexander.— I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sam  Johnson.* 

*KB.  boswell  to  dr.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinburgh,  Feb,  20, 1776. 
•  •*... 

'  Tou  have  illuminated  my  mind,  and  relieved 
me  from  imaginary  shackles  of  conscientious 
obligation.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could  imme- 
diately join  in  an  entail  upon  the  series  of  heirs 
approved  by  my  father ;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
act  too  suddenly.' 

cioiui  clauses  was  settled  by  him  and  me,  settling  the 
estate  uiwn  the  heirs  male  of  his  grandfather,  which  I 
found  hod  been  alrcaily  done  by  my  grandfather  im- 
perfectly, but  M>  as  to  be  defuited  only  by  Milling  the 
Un<lA.  I  was  frcbd  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  scniples  of 
cuiiseientious  oblip:ati<)n,  and  could  therefore  (notify 
my  father.  But  my  o]>inion  and  partiality  for  male 
8Uoc4?ssioD  in  its  full  extent  remained  unshaken.  Yet 
let  me  not  ))o  tliought  hanh  or  unkind  to  daughters ; 
for  my  notion  is.  that  they  should  be  treated  with 
great  alTcction  and  tendemcflK.  and  always  participate 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  family.— Dus we vu 
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'DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MB.  BOSWELL. 

*  Fth.  24, 177C. 

'Dear  Sib, — I  am  glad  that  what  I  could 
think  or  say  has  at  all  contributed  to  quiet  your 
thoughts.  Your  resolution  not  to  act  till  your 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  more  deliberation,  is 
very  just.  If  you  have  been  scrupulous,  do  not 
be  rash.  I  hope  that  as  you  think  more,  and 
take  opportunities  of  talking  with  men  intelli- 
gent in  questions  of  property,  you  will  be  able 
to  free  yourself  from  every  difficulty. 

'Wlien  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I  thinks  ten 
packets.     Did  you  receive  them  all  ? 

'  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Bos  well  that  I  suspected 
her  to  have  written  without  your  knowledge,* 
and  therefore  did  not  return  any  answer,  lest 
a  clandestine  corrcRi)ondcnce  should  liave  been 
perniciously  discovered.  I  will  write  to  her 
soon.  .  .  .  — I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affec- 
tionately yours,  '  Sam  Johnson.* 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes  what 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  concerning  the  question 
which  pcridexedme  so  much,  his  Lordship  wrote 
to  me:  *Your  scruples  have  produce<l  more 
fruit  than  I  ever  expected  from  them:  an  excel- 
lent dissertation  on  general  priucix)lcs  of  morals 
and  law.' 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, complaining  of  melancholy,  and  express- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him  ;  informing 
him  that  the  ton  packets  came  all  safe;  that 
Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged  to  him,  and  said 
he  had  almost  wholly  removed  his  scruples 
against  entails. 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWILL,  ESQ. 

*  March  5, 1778. 

*  Deab  Sib,— I  have  not  hod  your  letter  half- 
an-hour ;  as  you  lay  so  much  weight  upon  my 
notions,  I  should  think  it  not  just  to  delay  my 
answer. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy  should 
return,  and  should  be  sorry  likewise  if  it  could 
have  no  relief  but  from  my  company.  My  coun- 
sel you  may  have  when  you  are  pleased  to  re- 
quire it ;  but  of  my  comxmny  you  cannot  in  the 
next  month  have  much^  for  Mr.  Thrale  will  take 
me  to  Italy,  he  says,  on  the  1st  of  April. 

*Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against 
scnipk'fl.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  reconciled  to 
your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great  honour  to 
have  shaken  Lord  Hniles's  opinion  of  entails. 
Do  not,  however,  hoi>c  wholly  to  reason  away 
your  troubles ;  do  not  feed  them  with  attention, 
and  they  w^ill  die  imperceptibly  away.  Fix 
your  thoughts  upon  your  business,  fill  your 
intervals  with  company,  and  sunshine  will  again 
break  in  upon  your  luintL  If  you  will  come  to 
me,  you  must  come  very  quickly ;  and  even 
then  I  know  not  but  we  may  scour  the  country 

^  A  1>'tt«r  to  him  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the 
family  scttlvrnvnt,  which  I  bad  read.— Boswcll. 


together,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  see  Oxford  snd 
Lichfield  before  I  set  out  on  this  long  journey. 
To  this  I  can  only  add  that  I  am,  dear  sir,  yonr 
most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

to  the  same. 

*Mar<\  12, 1776i 

'Drab  Sib, — ^Very  early  in  April  we  leave 
England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  week  I 
shall  leave  London  for  a  short  time.  Of  this  I 
think  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  you  may 
not  bo  di8ap]X)inted  in  any  of  your  enterprises. 
I  had  not  fully  resolved  to  go  into  the  oountiy 
before  this  day. 

'Please  to  make  my  oompHmentt  to  Lord 
Hailes ;  and  mention  very  luirticularly  to  Hrt. 
Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  reooncilcd  to,  sir, 
your  faithful  servant,  '  Sail  Johnson.* 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  h«in  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  presented  the  Universitj 
of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  of  his  Histofj, 
and  such  other  of  his  Lordship's  manuscripts  at 
had  net  been  published,  on  condition  that  thft 
profits  arising  from  their  publication  should  b« 
applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  Mwnkgt  in  the 
University.  The  gift  was  accepted  in  full  eon> 
vocation.  A  person  being  now  recommended  te 
Dr.  Johnson  as  fit  to  superintend  this  ympoccd 
riding  school,  he  exerted  himself  with  that  aesl 
for  which  he  was  remarkable  upon  every  similir 
occasion.  But,  on  inquiry  into  the  matter,  bt 
found  that  the  scheme  was  not  likely  to  be  aoott 
carried  into  execution  :  the  profits  arising  feooi 
the  Clarendon  press  being,  from  some  n**m*m- 
agement,  very  scanty.  This  having  been  ex- 
plained to  him  by  a  respectable  dignitary  of  tbe 
Church,  who  had  good  means  of  knowing  it,  be 
wrote  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  which  at 
exhibits  his  extraordinary  precision  end 
ncss,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  bis 
Mateb. 

'  to  the  bevebend  db.  wetrebbll,  mastb 
or  umiveesitt  college,  oxforqi 

'JfarcA  12, 1778w 

'  Deab  Sib,— Few  things  are  more  nnplesaat 
than  the  transacti<m  of  business  with  men  who 
are  above  knowing  or  caring  what  tbey  bnve  to 
do ;  such  as  the  trustees  for  Lord  Combniy's 
institution  will  perhaps  appear,  when  yon  bnve 
rea<l  Dr. 's  letter. 

'The  last  part  of  tho  Doctor*s  letter  {■  of 
great  importance.  The  complaint'  whicb  be 
makes  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and  did  not  knov 
but  it  was  redressed.  It  is  unhappy  tbnt  n 
practice  so  erroneous  has  not  been  altered ;  for 
altered  it  must  be,  or  our  press  will  be 


>  I  supiKMe  the  complaint  was,  that  the  tnutese  ef 
the  Oxfonl  press  did  not  allow  thf*  London  hoiilrsfikis 
a  sufficient  profit  open  vending  \hoir  pobUcationa.— > 

BOSWBU* 
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Q  its  priTileget.    The  booksellers,  who,  great ;  but  let  it  be  considered  before  it  is  re- 

1  otber  men,  have  strong  prejudices  in  fused.    We  must  allow  for  profit  between  thirty 

wn  faTour,  ace  enough  inclined  to  think  and  thirty-five  per  cent.,  between  six  and  seven 

ictice  of  printing  and  selling  books  by  any  shillings  in  the  pound ;  that  is,  for  every  book 

Bmselves  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  which  costs  the  last  buyer  twenty  shillings,  we 

r  fraternity ;  and  have  need  of  stronger  must  charge  Mr.  Cadell  with  something  less  than 

oaents  to  circulate  academical  publica-  fourteen.    We  must  set  the  copies  at  fourteen 

tian  those  of  another ;  for,  of  that  mutual  shillings  each,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the 

-aiion  by  which  the  general  trade  is  car-  quarterly  book,  or  f(^  every  hundred  books  so 

1,  the  University  can  bear  n6  part.    Of  charged  we  must  deliver  an  hundred  and  four. 

rhom  he  neither  loves  nor  fears,  and  from  *  The  profits  will  then  stand  thus : 

tie  expects  no  reciprocation  of  good  offices,  'Mr.  Cadell,  who,  runs  no  hazard,  and  gives 

leuld  any  man  promote  the  interest  but  no  credit,  will  be  paid  for  warehouse  room  and 

>fit?    I  suppose,  with  all  our  scholastic  Attendance  by  a  ahilling  profit  on  each  book, 

loe  of  mankind,  we  are  still  too  knowing  and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly  book, 

set  that  the  booksellers  will  erect  them-  'Mr.  Dilly,  who  buys  the  book  for  fifteen  shil- 

into  patrons,  and  buy  and  sell  under  the  lings,  and  who  will  exx>ect  the  quarterly  book  if  he 

ee  of  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  promo*,  takes  five-and-twenty,  will  send  it  to  his  country 

learning.  customer  at  sixteen  and  sixpence,  by  which,  at 

be  booksellers,  if  we  look  for   either  the  hazard  of  loss,  and  the  certainty  of  long 

*  or  profit  from  our  press,  not  only  their  credit,  he  gains  tiie  regular  profit  of  ten  per 
A  profit,  but  something  more  must  be  cent,  which  is  expected  in  the  wholesale  trade. 
1 ;  and  if  books  printed  at  Oxford  are  '  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen 
id  to  be  rated  at  a  high  price,  that  price  and  sixpence,  and  commonly  trusting  a  consider- 
le  levied  on  the  public,  and  paid  by  the  able  time,  gains  but  three  and  sixpence ;  and  if 
fee  purchaser,  not  by  the  intermediate  ho  trusts  a  year,  not  much  more  than  two  and 

What  price  shall  be  set  upon  the  book,  sixpence ;  otherwise  than  as  he  may,  perhaps, 

A  booksellers  wholly  indifferent,  provided  take  as  long  credit  as  he  gives, 

key  gain  a  proportionate  profit  by  nego-  *  With  less  profit  than  this  (and  more  you  see 

the  sale.  he  cannot  have),  the  country  bookseller  cannot 

ly  books  printed  at  Oxford  should  be  par-  live ;  for  his  receipts  are  small,  and  his  debts 

iy  dear,  I  am,  however,  unable  to  find,  sometimes  bad. 

f  no  rent ;  we  inherit  many  of  our  instru-  *  Thus,  dear  sir,  I  have  been  incited  by  Dr. 

and  materials  ;  lodging  and  victuals  are     ^"s  letter  to  give  you  a  detail  of  the  cir- 

r  than  at  London ;  and  therefore  work-  culation  of  books,  which,  perhaps,  every  man 

kp  ought,  at  least,  not  to  be  dearer.    Our  has  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing  ;  and  which 

ce  are  naturally  less  than  those  of  book-  those  who  know  it,  do  not  perhaps  always  dis- 

;  and  in  most  cases  communities  are  con-  tinotly  consider. — I  am,  etc., 

ith  less  profit  than  individuals.  '  Sam.  Jorhbon.'' 

la,  perhaps,  not  considered  through  how  „    .„„  ^^^^  «„  T-r«wi^  u*^  «n  tma.^  ti,o 

hands  a  book   often  passes,   before   it  Having  arnvedm  London  late  on  Friday,  the 

Into  those  of  the  reader  ;  or  what  part  of  ^^^^""^  ?f «^'  ^  h^rf^  next  mormng  to  wait 

oAt  «aeh  hand  must  retain,  a»  a  motive  ^'^  ^"^^  Jo^n  at !«.  Jiouje ;  but  found  he  was 

nsmittinir  it  to  the  next  removed  from  Johnson  s  Conrt  No.  7,  to  Bolt 

.  wiii^In  «.,^  y.^^^^  !«««*  ;-  T^«^««  Court  No.  8,  still  keeping  to  his  favourite  Fleet 

I  will  call  our  primary  agent  m  London,  q.      ,      »•       /i    x*        T  ^u     x*                  xu- 

-.1*11    wii^  ^^i^^  ^«,  k««v.  f^^  «r  Street.    My  reflection  at  tho  time  upon  thu 

aotU,  wno  receives  our  books  from  us,  ,                      ,    ■•  .           ▼          1  .        #  n 

.k-«»  ^.^^  i«  \.i.  ^ 1.            ^A  '  change,  as  marked  m  my  Journal,  is  as  follows : 

Jiem  room  m  his  warehouse,  and  issues  .  -  -  T^     *    «•  t.           x  xi.  x  v  ^^  1  1  *x           _x 

«  A^^..^  1 .  *.-  u;-,  *u^-   -^     ij  A    M  I  'el*  a  foolish  regret  that  ho  had  left  a  court 

tn  demand  ;  by  him  they  are  sold  to  Mr.  ,  .  ,  ,        ..              «  v  x  ^x             x  *    <i.  l  x 

«  .u^i^.i»  iw>^i,-^ii       —v          J    XI-  which  bore  his  name  r  but  it  was  not  foolish  to 

a  wholesale  bookseller,  who  sends  them  ,«,^,.xi.           xi              *           a* 

•  «mntry;  and  the  l«.t  book«,ller  U  the  be  «ffect<Mlwrth  j»me  tendeme«  of  regard  for  . 
r  boolueUer.    Here  are  three  profit,  to  P'f*  "»'?"?  ^^  teen  him  a  great  d^  from 

1 1_4 ., .  .          J  .,           ,  whence  1  had  often  issued  a  better  and  a  hap- 

l  between  the  prmter  and  the  reader,  or  ^,       ,         .  .         j     1..  ^  1.  j    *x 

.„,      -      _  *           u  x—        xu  pier  nww»  than  I  went  in,  and  which  had  often 

style  of  commerce,  between  the  manu-  ^           .   .           .       .^         ...    ,  x_  j   -x 

-   - 1  *u            -«           J  •*           r  XI  appeared  to  my  imagination  while  I  trod  its 

it  and  the  consumer ;  and  if  any  of  these  *^*^        .    .    ^/      \^      ,    ,            ...       .  ,  ^ 

,.  . .      i„  J'  X  -v  X  J  XI  pavement,  m  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night, 

is  too  penunously  distributed,  the  pro-     *  * ^    ' 

OMnmeroe  is  interrupted.  1  i  am  hsppy,  to  giving  this  faU  and  clear  statement 

!  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question,  to  the  public,  to  vindicate,  by  the  authority  of  the 

is  to  be  done  ?    You  will  tell  mo,  with  greateiit  author  of  his  age,  that  respectable  body  of 

,  that  I  have  said  nothing,  till  I  declare  men,  the  booksellers  ofLondon,  from  vulgar  reflections, 

uch.  according  to  my  opinion,  of  the  ulti-  »»  »'  "»«*»"  ^^^  ^«"  exorbiUnt,  when  In  truth  Dr. 

rice  ought  to  be  distributed  through  the  ^^^^^  ^  »»"*  '^^^^^  "^  "'^"^  "^  ^"^  ^^^^5r 

7-1                                 **  demand.— Boswmx. 

'"f^f**^'*     •          ,    .,       „  •Hesald.whcninScotUnd.thathewss/cAiMoao, 

)  dedoctioB,  I  am  afraid,  wiU  appear  very  (j^  /JL— Boswxu. 
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to  be  nacred  to  wiHdom  and  piety.*  Being  in- 
formed that  he  wag  at  3Ir.  Thrale*8,  in  the 
Borough,  I  hastened  thither,  and  found  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  him  at  breakfast  I  was  kindly 
welcomed.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  a  full  glow 
of  conversation,  and  I  felt  myself  elevated  as  if 
brought  into  another  state  of  being.  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  I  looked  to  each  other  while  he 
talked,  and  our  looks  expressed  our  congenial 
admiration  and  affection  for  him.  I  shall  ever 
recollect  this  scene  with  great  pleasure.  I  ex- 
claimed to  her,  *I  am  now,  intellectually, 
Hennippus  rediviviiSt  I  am  quite  -restored  by 
him,  by  transfusion  of  tnind.^  *  There  are 
many,*  she  replied,  *  who  ailmire  and  rc8x>ect 
Mr.  Johnson  ;  but  you  and  I  l<fre  him.' 

lie  seeme<l  very  happy  in  the  near  prospect  of 
going  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  *  But,* 
said  he,  '  before  leaving  England  I  am  to  take  a 
jaunt  to  Oxford,  Birminghiun,  my  native  city 
Ldchfield,  and  my  old  friend  Dr.  Taylor*s  at  Ash- 
bourne, in  DcrbyHhire.  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days, 
and  you,  ]^>swell,  shall  go  with  me.*  I  was 
ready  to  accompany  him,  being  willing  even  to 
leave  Loudon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  conver- 
sation. 

I  mentioned  with  much  regret  tho  extrava- 
gance of  the  representative  of  a  great^amily  in 
Scotland,  by  which  there  was  danger  of  its  being 
ruined ;  and  as  Johnson  respected  it  for  its  anti- 
quity, he  joined  with  me  in  thinking  it  would  be 
happy  if  this  person  should  die.  Mrs.  Thrale 
seemed  shocked  at  this,  as  feudal  barbarity ; 
and  said,  '  I  do  not  understand  this  preference 
of  the  estate  to  its  owner ;  of  the  land  to  the 
man  who  walks  upon  that  land.'  Johnson: 
'  Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  a  preference  of  the  land 
to  its  owner ;  it  is  the  preference  of  a  family  to 
an  individual.  Here  is  an  establishment  in  a 
coimtry,  which  is  of  importance  for  ages,  not 
only  to  the  cliief,  but  to  his  i^eople  ;  an  estab- 
lishment which  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards ;— that  this  should  be  destroyed  by  one 
idle  fellow  is  a  sad  thing.' 

He  said,  *  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is  good 
to  preserve  in  a  country  a  series  of  men,  to 
whom  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  up 
as  to  their  leaders.  But  I  am  for  leaving  a 
quantity  of  land  in  commerce,  to  excite  indus- 
try, and  keej)  money  in  the  country ;  for  if  no 
laud  were  to  be  bought  in  the  country,  there 
would  be  no  encouragement  to  acquire  wealth, 
because  a  family  could  not  be  founded  there; 
or,  if  it  were  acquired,  it  must  bo  carried  away 
to  another  country  wliere  land  may  bo  bought. 
And  although  the  land  in  every  country  will  re- 
main the  same,  and  be  as  fertile  where  there  is 
no  money  as  where  there  is,  yet  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  civil  life  which  is  pro- 
duced by  mtiiicy  circulating  in  a  country  would 
be  lost.'  BuswKLL  :  *  Then,  sir,  would  it  be  for 
the  advantage  of  a  country  that  all  its  lands 
were  sold  at  once  ? '    Johnson  :  *  So  far,  sir,  as 


money  produoet  good,  it  would  be  an  advantage ; 
for  then  that  country  would  IwTt  as  much  moaey 
circulating  in  it  ai  it  is  worth.  But  to  bo 
sure  this  would  be  counteibalaneed  by  disadvan- 
tages attending  a  total  change  of  propritton.' 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  power  of  en* 
tailing  should  be  limited  thus:  'That  then 
should  be  one-third,  or  perhaps  one-half,  of  ths 
land  of  a  country  kept  free  for  commerce; 
that  the  iMx^rtion  alio  ed  to  be  entailed 
should  be  parcelled  oat  so  that  no  family  eoold 
entail  above  a  certain  quantity.  Let  a  family, 
according  to  the  abilities  of  its  representative^ 
be  richer  or  poorer  in  different  generations,  or 
always  rich  if  its  representatives  be  always  wise ; 
but  let  its  absolute  permanency  be  moderat«L 
In  this  way  we  should  be  certain  of  there  bdof 
always  a  number  of  established  roots  ;  and  as  ii 
the  course  of  nature  there  is  in  erery  age  an  ex- 
tinction of  some  families,  there  would  be  con- 
tinual openings  for  men  ambitions  of  perpe- 
tuity to  plant  a  stock  in  tho  entailed  groond.** 
JouNSON :  *  Why,  sir,  mankind  will  be  better 
able  to  regulate  the  system  of  entails  when  the 
evil  of  too  much  land  being  locked  up  hj  them  ii 
felt,  than  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not  felt' 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  book  on  Tk§ 
Wealth  of  Naiion$y  which  was  just  pablishcd« 
and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  had  observed  to  ne, 
that  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  never  been  in  tnde, 
could  not  be  expected  to  write  well  on  that  rab- 
ject  any  more  than  a  lawyer  upon  physic.  Jou- 
SON :  '  He  is  mistaken,  air  ;  a  man  who  hai 
never  been  engaged  in  trade  himself  may  u- 
doubtedly  write  well  upon  trade,  and  thers  ii 
nothing  which  requires  more  to  be  Ulustnted  by 
philosophy  than  tnule  docs.  As  to  mere  wealth, 
that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  clear  that  one  naliat 
or  one  individual  cannot  increase  its  store  bnt  by 
making  another  poorer ;  but  trade  proenxts  what 
is  more  valuable,  the  reciprocaticm  of  the 
liar  advantages  of  different  cotmtries.  A 
chant  seldom  thinks  but  of  his  own  ptrtienlir 
trade.  To  write  a  good  book  upon  it,  a 
must  have  extensive  views.  It  is  not 
to  have  practised,  to  write  well  upon  a  sntajeei* 
I  mentioned  law  as  a  subject  on  which  bo  bms 
could  write  well  without  practice.  JoHNMi: 
*  ^Vhy,  sir,  in  England,  where  so  much  money 
is  to  be  got  by  tho  practice  of  the  law,  most  ol 
our  writers  upon  it   have   been   in  pneliM; 

'  The  privilege  of  perpetuating  in  a  family  an  cstals 
and  arms  indtftagilA)i  fTum  gencrstieo  to  gnrratkie,  k 
ei^oycd  by  none  of  bis  Mjvjcsty's  subjects  except  la 
Scotland,  where  the  legsl  fiction  of  Jiac  and  moiiryii 
unknown.  It  it  a  privilege  so  proud,  that  I  shoald 
think  it  would  bo  proper  to  have  the  exercass  of  it 
dci>en<icnt  on  the  royal  prvrogative.  It 
to  i>ermit  the  iM)wer  of  perpetuating  their 
tion  to  men  who,  having  had  no  eminent  merit,  hats 
truly  no  name.  The  king,  as  the  impartial  fsthcr  of 
hid  jieople,  would  never  refuse  to  grant  the  pilvllcsi 
to  those  who  deserved  it— Boswcll 
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Ikough  Blaclutone  had  not  been  much  in  prac- 
tieevhen  he  published  his  Coinm^iitoriM.  But 
ipoft  the  continent,  the  great  writers  on  law 
luTe  not  all  been  in  practice  :  .Grotius,  indeed, 
VII ;  but  Pttffcndorff  was  not,  Burlamaqui 
moot.* 

When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  consequence 
vhieh  a  man  acquired  by  being  employed  in  his 
profession,  I  suggested  a  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
the  general  opinion  that  it  is  improper  in  a  lawyer 
to  lolicit  employment ;  for  why,  I  urged,  should 
it  not  be  equally  allowable  to  solicit  that  as  a 
Msns  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit  votes  to 
bedected  a  member  of  Parliament?  Mr.  Strahan 
had  told  mo  that  a  countryman  of  his  and  mine, 
who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  law,  had,  when 
fint  making  his  way,  solicited  him  to  get  him 
csipk7ed  in  city  causes.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  it  is 
vnng  to  stir  up  law-suits ;  but  when  once  it  is 
oertsin  that  a  law-suit  is  to  go  on,  there  is 
isthing  wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endeavouring  that 
hsihsllhaTe  the  benefit  rather  than  another.' 
BoiwiLL :  '  Yon  would  not  solicit  employment, 
or,  if  yon  were  a  lawyer.  *  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir ; 
hot  not  because  I  should  think  it  wrong,  but  be- 
cuse  I  should  disdain  it.*  This  was  a  good  dis- 
tiaetiiiii,  which  will  be  felt  by  men  of  just  pride. 
He  proceeded  :  '  However,  I  would  not  have  a 
kvyer  to  be  wanting  to  himself  in  using  fair 
■tsaa  I  would  have  him  to  inject  a  little  hint 
law  and  then,  to  prevent  his  being  over- 
kMlwd.' 

Loni  M onntstnari^s  Bill  for  a  Scotch  militia,  in 

■pportiBg  which  his  Lordship  had  made  an  able 

ipneh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  now  a 

JRtty  general  topic  of  conversation.    Johnson  : 

'is Scotland  contributes  so  little  land-tax  to- 

Wds  the  general  snpiKtrt  of  the  nation,  it  ought 

■it  to  have  a  militia  i»aid  out  of  the  general  fund, 

oImb  it  should  be  thought  for  the  general  into- 

M*  that  Scotland  should  be  protected  from  an 

hvuimi,  which  no  man  can  think  will  hap]>en  ; 

fci  what  enemy  would  invade  Scotland,  where 

ttat  is  nothing  to  be  got  ?    No,  sir ;  now  that 

^Ssoteh  have  not  the  pay  of  English  soldiers 

VMt  iBong  them,  as  so  many  troops  are  sent 

■knid,  they  are  trying  to  get  money  another 

*i7»  by  having  a  militia  paid.    If  they  are  afraid, 

■■d  suioosly  desire  to  have  an  armed  force  to 

^^mA,  them,  they  should  pay  for  it     Your 

o^Bs  b  to  retain  a  part  of  your  land-tax,  by 

^Wng  OS  pay  and  clothe  your  militia.'     Bos- 

*&!:  *  Yoa  should  not  talk  of  u«  and  ^ou,  sir  ; 

thin  if  DOW  an  Uni/tm**    Johnson  :   '  There 

^mk  be  a  diatinetion  of  interest,  while  the  i>ro- 

pwtisM  of  land-tax  are  so  unequal    If  York- 

Mn  ihoald  eaj,  *'  Instead  of  paying  our  land- 

tu,  w«  win  keep  a  greater  number  of  militia," 

It  weald  be  nnieaaonable.'    In  this  argument 

■J  Mend  wae  eeiiainly  in  the  wrong.     The 

land-^as  la  aa  unequally  proportioned  between 

dUbnBt  perli  of  England,  as  between  England 

aad  gcotland;  najr,  it  ia  ooBiiderably  unequal 


in  Scotland  itself.  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  numerous  branches  of  public 
revenue,  all  of  which  Scotland  pays  precisely 
as  England  does.  A  French  invasion  made  in 
Scotland  would  soon  penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obligation 
in  settling  estates  : — *  Where  a  man  gets  the  un- 
limited property  of  an  estate,  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion upon  him  in  juttice  to  leave  it  to  one  per- 
son rather  than  to  another.  There  is  a  motive 
of  preference  from  kindnesSf  and  this  kindness  is 
generally  entertained  for  the  nearest  relation. 
If  I  owe  a  particular  man  a  sum  of  money,  I  am 
obliged  to  let  that  man  have  the  next  money  I  get, 
and  cannot  in  justice  let  another  have  it;  but  if  I 
owe  money  to  no  man,  I  may  dispose  of  what  I  get 
as  I  please.  There  is  not  a  tUbUum  justUia:  to  a 
man's  next  heir ;  there  is  only  hdebitum  caritatU, 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  I  have  morally  a  choice 
according  to  my  liking.  If  I  have  a  brother  in 
want,  he  has  a  claim  from  affection  to  my 
assistance ;  but  if  I  have  also  a  brother  in  want, 
whom  I  like  better,  he  has  a  preferable  claim. 
The  right  of  an  heir-at-law  is  only  this,  that  he 
is  to  have  the  succession  to  an  estate  in  case  no 
other  person  is  appointed  to  it  by  the  owner. 
His  right  is  merely  preferable  to  that  of  the 
King.» 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Blackf  riars  ; 
and  as  we  moved  along  the  Thames,  I  talked  to 
him  of  a  little  volume  which,  altogether  un- 
known to  him,  was  advertised  to  be  published 
in  a  few  days,  imdor  the  title  of  JohMoniana  ;  or, 
Bcn-mott  of  Dr.  Johruon.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  it 
is  a  mighty  impudent  thing.'  Boswell  : 
'  Pray,  sir,  could  you  have  no  redress  if  you  were 
to  prosecute  a  publisher  for  bringing  out,  under 
your  name,  what  you  never  said,  and  ascrib- 
ing to  you  dull,  stupid  nonsense,  or  making 
you  swear  profanely,  as  many  ignorant  relaters 
of  your  bon-moU  do  ?  *  Johnson  :  '  No,  sir, 
there  will  always  be  some  truth  mixed  with  the 
falsehood  ;  and  how  can  it  be  ascertained  how 
much  is  true  and  how  much  is  false  ?  Besides, 
sir,  what  damages  would  a  jury  give  me  for 
having  been  represented  as  swearing?'  Bos- 
WKLL :  '  I  think,  sir,  you  should  at  least  disavow 
such  a  publication,  because  the  world  and  pos- 
terity might  with  much  plausible  foundation 
say,  '*  Here  is  a  volume  which  was  publicly  ad- 
vertised and  came  out  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
time,  and  by  his  silence  was  atlmitted  by  him 
to  be  genuine."  '  Johnson  :  *  I  shall  give  my- 
self no  trouble  about  the  matter.' 

He  was  perhaps  above  suffering  from  such 
spurious  publications;  but  I  oould  not  help 
thinking,  that  many  men  would  be  much  injured 
in  their  reputation  by  having  absun I  and  vicious 
sayings  imputed  to  them,  and  that  redress 
ought  in  such  cases  to  be  given. 

He  said,  *  The  value  of  every  story  depends  on 
its  being  true.  A  story  is  a  picture  either  of  an 
individual  or  of  human  nature  in  general ;  if  it 
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be  false,  it  is  a  picture  of  nothing.  For  instance  : 
suppose  a  man  should  tell  that  Johnson,  before 
setting  out  for  Italy,  as  he  had  to  cross  the  Alps, 
sat  down  to  make  himself  wings.  This  many 
people  would  believe;  but  it  would  be  a  picture  of 

nothing. (naming  a  worthy  friend  of  ours) 

used  to  think  a  story  a  story,  till  I  showed  him 
that  truth  was  essential  to  it.'  I  observed,  that 
Foote  entertained  us  with  stories  which  were 
not  true  ;  but  that  indeed  it  was  properly  not  as 
narratives  that  Foote's  stories  pleased  us,  but 
as  collections  of  ludicrous  images.  Johnson  : 
'  Foote  is  quite  impartial,  for  he  tells  lies  of 
everybody.' 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous  ver- 
acity cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  Johnson 
was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it,  that 
even  in  his  common  conversation  the  slightest 
circumstance  was  mentioned  with  exact  preci- 
sion. The  knowledge  of  his  having  such  a  prin- 
ciple and  habit  made  his  friends  have  a  perfect 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  everything  that  he  told, 
however  it  might  have  been  doubted  if  told  by 
many  others.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may 
mention  an  odd  incident  which  he  related  as 
having  happened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet 
Street:  *A  gentlewoman,'  said  he,  *  begged  I 
would  give  her  my  arm  to  assist  her  in  crossing 
the  street,  which  I  accordingly  did  ;  upon  which 
she  offered,  me  a  shilling,  supposing  me  to  be  the 
watchman.  I  perceived  that  she  was  somewhat 
in  liquor. '  This,  if  told  by  most  people,  would 
have  been  thought  an  invention :  whoi  told  by 
Johnson,  it  was  believed  by  his  friends  as  much 
as  if  they  had  seen  what  passed. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple  Stairs,  where  'we 
parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  Blrs.  Williams's 
room.  We  talked  of  religious  orders.  He  said, 
*  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  go  into  a  Car- 
thusian convent  for  fear  of  being  immoral,  as 
for  a  man  to  cut  off  his  hands  for  fear  he  should 
steal.  There  is  indeed  great  resolution  in  the 
inmiediate  act  of  dismembering  himself ;  but 
when  that  is  once  done,  he  has  no  longer  any 
merit:  for  though  it  is  out  of  his  power  to 
steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  bo  a  thief  in  his 
heart.  So,  when  a  man  has  once  become  a  Car- 
thusian, he  is  obliged  to  continue  so  whether  he 
chooses  it  or  not.  Their  silence,  too,  is  absurd. 
We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the  apostles  being  sent 
to  preach,  but  not  to  hold  their  tongues.  All 
severity  that  does  not  tend  to  increase  good  or 
prevent  evil  is  idle.  I  said  to  the  Lady  Abbess 
of  A  convent,  "  Madam,  you  are  here,  not  for 
the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear  of  vice."  She 
said,  "  she  should  remember  this  as  long  as  she 
livfid." '  I  thought  it  hard  to  give  her  this  view 
I  of  her  situation,  when  she  could  not  help  it; 
I  and  indeed  I  wondered  at  the  whole  of  what 
I  he.  now  said,  because  both  in  his  BanHUr  and 
Idler  he  treats  religious  austerities  with  much 
•olemnity  of  respect. 


Finding  him  still  persevering  in  his  al 
from  wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  h 
Johnson  : '  Sir,  I  have  no  objection  tc 
drinking  wine  if  he  can  do  it  in  modei 
found  myself  apt  to  go  to  excess  ii 
therefore,  after  having  been  for  some  ti 
out  it,  on  account  of  illness,  I  thought 
not  to  return  to  it.  Eveiy  man  is  to 
himself,  according  to  the  effects  whii 
pericnces.  One  of  the  Fathers  tells  ui 
fasting  made  him  so  peevish  tlukt  b 
practise  it.' 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  tl 
intoxication,  he  was  by  no  means  1 
unforgiving  to  those  who  indulged  in  < 
excess  in  wine.  One  of  his  friends,  ] 
member,  came  to  sup  at  a  tavern  with 
some  other  gentlemen,  and  too  pli 
covered  that  he  had  drunk  too  much  i 
When  one  who  loved  mischief,  th 
produce  a  severe  censure,  asked  Johni 
days  afterwards,  'Well,  sir,  what 
friend  say  to  you,  as  an  apology  foi 
such  a  situation?'  Johnson  answer 
he  said  all  that  a  man  ihauld  say :  I 
was  sorry  for  it.' 

I  heard  him  once  give  a  very  judiei 
tical  advice  upon  thi^  subject :  '  A  me 
been  drinking  wine  at  all  freely  sho 
go  into  a  new  company.  With  those 
partaken  of  wine  with  him  he  may 
well  in  unison ;  but  he  will  probably  bt 
or  appear  ridiculous  to  other  people. 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  < 
'  I  do  not  deny,  sir,  but  there  is  son 
difference  in  minds ;  but  it  is  nothin 
parison  of  what  is  formed  by  educai 
may  instance  the  science  of  numJben, 
minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining 
find  a  prodigious  difference  in  the 
different  men  in  that  respect  aftei 
grown  up,  because  their  minds  have  1 
or  less  exercised  in  it;  and  I  think 
cause  will  explain  the  difference  of 
in  other  things,  gradations  admittii 
some  difference  in  the  first  principles. 
This  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it 
hope  that  diligence  may  do  a  great  • 
are  ture  of  what  it  can  do,  in  iner 
mechanical  force  and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday, 
occasion  to  enlai^ge,  as  he  often  did, 
wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  *A  shi] 
than  a  gaol.  There  is  in  a  gaol  better 
company,  better  eonvenienoy  of  ev 
and  a  ship  has  the  additional  disad' 
being  in  danger.  When  men  oomc 
sea-life,  they  are  not  fit  to  live  o 
'  Then,'  said  I,  *  it  would  be  cruel  in  i 
breed  his  son  to  the  sea.'  JoffiTOOir : 
be  cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I 
go  to  sea  before  they  know  the  nnhi 
that  way  of  life ;  and  when  they  bai 


hov  it,  thej  eannot  escape  from  it,  because  it 
k  tkn  too  late  to  chooee  another  profesaion  ; 
MiadNd  it  generally  the  case  with  men  when 
thej  hsTe  anoe  engaged  in  any  particular  way 
of  life.' 
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Oy  Ttiesday,  March  19,  which  was  fixed  for 
Mr  proposed  jaunt,  we  met  in  the  morning  at 
tfttSoBerset  Coffeehouse  in  the  Strand,  where 
vinre  taken  up  by  the  Oxford  coach.  Johnson 
*!■  ieeompanied  by  Ifr.  Gwyn,  the  architect ; 
adsfentleman  of  Merton  College,  whom  he 
tid  ast  know,  had  the  fourth  seat.  We  soon 
frtiatoeonTersation ;  for  it  was  very  romark- 
aUi  of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
hd  00  restraint  upon  his  talk.  I  observed 
ttil  Qtrrick,  who  was  about  to  quit  the  stage, 
VBsId  ioon  have  an  easier  life.  Johnson  :  '  I 
Mt  that,  sir.'  Boswell:  'Why,  sir,  he 
«fll  be  Atlas  with  the  burden  off  his  back.' 
J^OBON:  'ButIknownot,sir,  if  hewillbeso 
itudj  without  his  load.  However,  he  should 
■nw  play  any  more,  but  be  entirely  the  gentle- 
Mi  sad  not  partly  the  player ;  ho  should  no 
liitviabject  himself  to  be  hissed  by  a  mob, 
« to  be  insolently  treated  by  performers  whom 
W  vied  to  rule  with  a  high  hand,  and  who 
vviki gladly  retaliate.'  Boswell:  'I  think  he 
<Md  play  onoe  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  decayed 
Mtoii,  at  it  has  been  said  he  means  to  do.' 
^Qinox :  'Alas,  sir,  he  will  soon  be  a  decayed 
idor  himself.' 

JckaHo  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  oma- 
■■telsiehSteeture,  such  as  magnificent  columns 
mwiUBg  a  portico,  or  expensive  pilasters  sup- 
Mag  merely  their  own  capitals,  *  because  it 
■MOMS  labour  disproportionate  to  its  utility.' 
F«  tiM  same  reason  he   satirized   statuary. 
^Mag,'   said   he,    'consumes   labour   not 
^iiturtlonate  to  its  effect ;  but  a  fellow  will 
M  bslf  a  jrear  at  a  block  of  marble  to  make 
*Mi(hbg  in  stone  that  hardly  resembles  a  man. 
At  nfaie  of  statuary  is  owing  to  its  difficulty. 
TitVMld  not  ralne  the  finest  head  cut  upon  a 
wni'   Hese  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely 
iftdmi  in  taste ;  for  surely  statuary  is  a  noble 
*t  cf  iaitation,  and  preserves  a  wonderful  ex- 
F^Mbn  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  frame ; 
nisHboQgfa  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  cir- 
mmdaattB  of  difficulty  enhance  the  value  of 
■  ■vUsbead,  we  should  consider  that,  if  it 
ivqiina  a  long  time  in  the  performance,  it  has 
afwpmliMUaie  value  in  durability. 

OwjB  waa  a  fine,  lively,  rattling  fellow.  Dr. 
9(kmnm  kept  Um  in  subjection,  but  with  a 
hmHf  aatbority.  The  spirit  of  the  artist,  how- 
««Br,  row  against  what  ha  thought  a  Ckthic 
attack,  aad  he  made  a  brisk  defence.  '  What, 
sb,  jaa  win  allow  no  vala«  to  beauty  in  arohi 
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tecture  or  in  statuary  I  Why  should  we  allow 
it  then  in  writing?  Why  do  you  take  the 
trouble  to  give  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and 
bright  images,  and  elegant  phrases?  You 
might  convey  all  your  instruction  without 
these  ornaments.'-  Johnson  smiled  with  com- 
placency ;  but  said,  *  "VVhy,  sir,  all  these  orna- 
ments are  useful,  because  they  obtain  an  easier 
reception  for  truth ;  but  a  building  is  not  at  all 
more  convenient  for  being  decorated  with  super- 
fluous carved  work.' 

Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  enough  to  make  one 
reply  to  Dr.  Johnson  which  he  allowed  to  be 
excellent.  Johnson  censured  him  for  taking 
down  a  church  which  might  have  stood  many 
years,  and  building  a  new  one  at  a  different 
place,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  there  might 
be  a  direct  road  to  a  new  bridge;  and  his 
expression  was,  *  You  are  taking  a  church  out 
of  the  way,  that  the  people  may  go  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  bridge.'  'No,  sir,'  said  Gwyn,  *I 
am  putting  the  church  in  the  way,  that  tho 
people  may  not  go  out  of  the  way.*  Johnson 
(with  a  hearty  loud  laugh  of  approbation) : 
*  Speak  no  more.  Best  your  oolloquial  fame 
upon  this.' 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  went  directly  to  University  College,  but  were 
disappointed  on  finding  that  one  of  the  fellows, 
his  friend  l^Ir.  Scott,  who  accompanied  him 
from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  was  gone  to  the 
country.  We  put  up  at  the  Angel  Inn,  and 
passed  the  evening  by  ourselves  in  easy  and 
familiar  conversation.  Talking  of  constitutional 
melancholy,  he  observed,  *  A  man  so  afflicted, 
sir,  must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and  not 
combat  with  them.'  Boswkll:  'May  not  he 
think  them  down,  sir?'  Johnson:  'No,  sir. 
To  attempt  to  think  them  down  is  madness.  He 
should  have  a  lamp  constantly  burning  in  his 
bed-chamber  during  the  night,  and  if  wakefully 
disturbed,  take  a  book  and  read,  and  compose 
himself  to  rest.  To  have  the  management  of 
the  mind  is  a  great  art,  and  it  may  be  attained 
in  a  considerable  degree  by  experience  and 
habitual  exercise.'  Boswill  :  *  Should  not  he 
provide  amusements  for  himself?  Would  it 
not,  for  instance,  be  right  for  him  to  take  a 
course  of  chemistry?'  Johnson:  'Let  him 
take  a  course  of  chemistiy,  or  a  course  of  rope- 
dandng,  or  a  course  of  anything  to  which  he  is 
inclined  at  the  time.  Let  him  contrive  to  have 
as  many  retreats  for  his  mind  as  he  can,  as 
many  things  to  which  it  can  fiy  from  itself. 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Mdancholy  is  a  valuable 
work.  It  is  perhaps  overloaded  with  quotation. 
But  there  is  a  great  spirit  and  great  power 
in  what  Burton  says  when  he  writes  from  his 
own  mind.' 

Next  morning  we  viiited  Dr.  WethcrcU,  Mas- 
ter of  University  College,  with  whom  Dr.  John- 
son  conferred  on  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  diiposing  of  the  books  printed  at  the  Clarcn- 
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don  preu,  on  which  inbject  his  letter  has  been 
inserted  in  a  former  page.  I  often  had  occasion 
to  remark  Johnson  loved  business,  loved  to 
have  his  wisdom  actually  operate  on  real  life. 
Dr.  Wctherell  and  I  talked  of  him  without 
reserve  in  his  own  presence.  Witherell: 
'I  woidd  have  given  him  a  hundred  guineas 
if  ho  would  have  written  a  Preface  to  his 
Political  Tracts,  by  way  of  a  DiBoourse  on  the 
British  Constitution.'  Boswell:  'Dr.  John- 
son, though  in  his  writings,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions, a  great  friend  to  the  constitution,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  has  never  written  expressly 
in  support  of  either.  There  is  really  a  claim 
upon  him  for  both.  I  am  sure  he  could  give 
a  volume  of  no  great  bulk  upon  each  which 
would  comprise  all  the  substance,  and  with  his 
spirit  would  effectually  maintain  them.  He 
should  erect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each.'  I 
could  perceive  that  he  was  displeased  with  this 
dialogue.  He  burst  out,  'Why  should  I  be 
always  writing?'  I  hoped  he  was  conscious 
that  the  debt  was  just,  and  meant  to  discharge 
it,  though  he  disliked  being  dunned. 

Wo  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and 
waited  on  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  the  Master 
of  it,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  most  polite,  pleas- 
ing, communicative  man.  Before  his  advance- 
ment to  the  headship  of  his  college,  I  had 
intended  to  go  and  visit  him  at  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  was  rector  of  St.  Chad's,  in  order  to  get 
from  him  what  particulars  he  could  recollect  of 
Johnson's  academical  life.  He  now  obligingly 
gave  me  part  of  that  authentic  information, 
which,  with  what  I  afterwards  owed  to  his  kind- 
ness, will  be  found  incorporated  in  its  proper  place 
in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distinguished  K^"*— 1^  by  an 
able  answer  to  David  Hume's  Ssaay  on  Miror 
cles. '  He  told  me  he  had  once  dined  in  company 
with  Hume,  in  London;  that  Hume  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  said,  *  You  have  treated 
me  much  better  than  I  deserve ;'  and  that  they 
exchanged  visits.  I  took  the  liberty  to  object 
to  treating  an  infidel  writer  with  smooth  civility. 
Where  there  is  a  controversy  concerning  a  pas- 
sage in  a  classic  author,  or  oonoeming  a  question 
in  antiquities,  or  any  other  subject  in  which 
human  happiness  ia  not  deeply  interested,  a 
man  may  treat  his  antagonist  with  politeness 
and  even  respect.  But  where  the  controversy 
is  concerning  the  truth  of  religion,  it  is  of  such 
vast  importance  to  him  who  m^infAina  a  to 
obtain  the  victory,  that  the  person  of  an  oppo- 
nent ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man  finnly 
believes  that  religion  is  an  invaluable  treasure, 
he  will  consider  a  writer  who  endeavours  to  de- 
prive mankind  of  it  as  a  robber;  he  will  look 
uiK>n  him  as  odiout,  though  the  infidel  might 
think  himself  in  the  right.  A  robber  who 
reasons  as  the  gang  do  in  Hu  Beggan^  Opera, 


>  niissppesTKlialTML 


who  call  themselves  praeHeal  philose 
may  have  as  much  sincerity  as  pemic 
kUive  philosophers,  is  not  the  less  m 
just  indignation.  An  abandoned  pro 
think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  debanck 
but  shall  I  therefore  not  detest  him  1 
catch  him  in  making  an  attempt,  sk 
him  with  politeness?  No;  I  will 
down-stairs,  or  run  him  through  the  1 
is,  if  I  really  love  my  wife,  or  have 
tional  notion  of  honour.  An  infidel,  tl 
not  be  treated  handsomely  by  a  ChrisI 
because  he  endeavours  to  rob  with 
I  do  declare,  however,  that  I  am  4 
unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  anger ;  s 
be  persuaded  that  truth  would  not  1 
a  eool  moderation  in  its  defendan 
wish  to  preserve  good  humour,  at  lea 
controversy;  nor  indeed  do  I  see  1 
should  lose  his  temper  while  he  does 
to  refute  an  opponent.  I  think  lidk 
fairly^  used  against  an  infidel;  for  i 
he  be  an  ugly  fellow,  and  yet  abenrc 
his  person,  we  may  contrast  his  appei 
Cicero's  beautiful  image  of  Virtue,  o 
seen.  Johnson  coincided  with  ma^ 
'  MThen  a  man  voluntarily  engagee  ii 
tant  controversy,  he  is  to  do  all  he  a 
his  antagonist,  because  authority  fro 
respect  has  much  weight  with  most  ] 
often  more  than  reasoning.  If  mj 
writes  bad  language,  though  that  e 
essential  to  the  question,  I  will  attai 
his  bad  language.'  Adjjib:  'Yo« 
joetie  a  chimney-sweeper.'  Jomu 
sir,  if  it  were  necessary  to  jostle  him 

Dr.  Adams  told  us  that  in  some  of ' 
at  Oxford  the  fellows  had  excluded  t 
from  social  intercourse  with  them  in  i 
room.  Johnson  :  '  They  are  in  tbi 
there  can  be  no  real  conversation,  m 
tion  of  mind  amongst  them,  if  Uie 
are  by ;  for  a  man  who  has  a  eharad 
choose  to  stake  it  in  their  presenoe.' 
*But,  sir,  may  there  not  be  veij 
versation  without  a  contest  for  an 
Johnson  :  '  No  animated  eonveraatii 
it  cannot  be  but  one  or  other  wi 
superior.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ' 
have  the  better  of  the  aigumeat,  i 
take  the  weak  side,  but  his  superiori 
and  knowledge  will  necessarily  appe 
to  whom  he  thus  shows  lii«>«^f 
lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  1 
know  it  was  said,  **  MallemeumSea^ 
quam  cum  Clavio  recte  sopere.*  h 
manner  take  Bentley's  and  Jason 
CommefUs  upon  Horace,  yon  willadBO 
more  when  wrong  than  Jas<m  when  1 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  intot 
garden,  and  into  the  common  room. 
(after  a  reverie  of  meditation) :  *  A9 
used  to  play  at  draoghli  with  PhiL 
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Radycr.  Jonei  loved  beer,  and  did  not  get 
fny  forwaitl  in  the  Church.  Fludyer  turned 
•bI  a  ■eonndrel,  a  Whig,  and  said  he  was 
Mhamed  of  having  been  bred  at  Oxford.  He 
kd  a  living  at  Putney,  and  got  under  the  eye 
if  Hme  retainers  to  the  Court  at  that  time,  and 
» beeame  a  violent  Whig :  but  he  had  been  a 
WRmdrel  all  along,  to  be  sure.*  Boswell: 
'Wm  he  a  aooundrel,  sir,  in  any  other  way  than 
ftat  of  being  a  political  scoundrel?  Did  he 
ibcat  at  draughts  ? '  Jounsom  :  *  Sir,  we  never 
phyedformoiMjf.' 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Bentham, 
enon  of  Christ  Church,  and  divinity  professor, 
vitk  whose  learned  and  lively  conversation  we 
vwe  much  pleased.  He  gave  us  an  invitation 
te4inaer,  which  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  was  a 
ki|h  honour.  '  Sir,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  dine 
vitk  the  canons  of  Christ  Church.'  We  could 
Mt  seoept  his  invitation,  as  wo  were  engaged  to 
diM  st  University  College.  We  hod  on  excel- 
IcBk  dinner  there,  with  the  Master  and  fellows, 
it  beiBC  St.  Cuthbert  s  day,  which  u  kept  by 
tikcB  as  a  festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of  Durham, 
with  whieh  tliis  college  is  much  connected. 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  President 
rfXsgdalen  College,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of 
whose  abilities,  in  different  respects,  the  public 
ki  had  eminent  proofs,  and  the  esteem  annexed 
te  vhose  character  was  increased  by  knowing 
hfai  personally.  He  had  talked  of  publishing 
nsditloii  of  SValton's  Livea^  but  had  laid  aside 
tkst  design  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  telling  him, 
boa  nisUke,  that  Lord  Hailes  intended  to  do 
it  I  had  wished  to  negotiate  between  Lord 
Hiiks  and  him,  that  one  or  other  should  per- 
tea  ID  good  a  work.  Johnson  :  '  In  order  to 
do  it  weQ,  it  would  be  necessary  to  collcoi  all 
thi  editkms  of  Walton*s  Livtt,  By  way  of 
■dspting  the  book  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
ifCi  tbcj  have  in  a  late  edition  left  out  a  vision 
vhieh  he  relates  Dr.  Donne  had,  but  it  should 
ht  Rstoicd ;  >  and  there  should  be  a  critical 
Otskgue  given  of  the  works  of  the  different 
pMiQM  whose  lives  were  written  by  Walton, 
nd  therefore  their  works  must  bo  carefully 
Rid  by  the  editor.' 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  where  he 
laCrodnoed  me  to  Blr.  Thomas  Warton,  with 
whom  we  passed  a  part  of  the  evening.  We 
talked  of  tdography.  Johnson  :  '  It  is  rarely 
veil  exeeuted.  They  only  who  live  with  a  man 
sia  write  his  life  with  any  genuine  exactness 
td  diserimination ;  and  few  people  who  have 
ttrcd  with  a  man  know  what  to  remark  about 


<      ■  The  vMoD  which  JiAnson  speaks  of,  wss  not  in 

I  ths  orJgiaal  paUication  of  Walton'H  Life  afDr.  Dontu, 

i   ia  I640L    It  IS  not  found  in  the  three  earliest  editioiis ; 

wss  first  latrodoocd  into  the  fourth,  in  1766.    I 

not  been  sbis  to  discover  what  moUern  reiiubli- 

catioo  Is  alluded  to,  in  which  it  was  otiiitte<I.    It  has 

v«r7  pmperly  been  restored  by  Dr.  Zouch.— Jamks 

BoaWBUtJun. 


him.  The  chaplain  of  a  late  bishop,  whom  I 
was  to  assist  in  writing  some  memoirs  of  his 
lordship,  could  tell  me  scarcely  anything.'  ^ 

I  said  Mr.  Robert  Dodslcy's  life  should  be 
written,  as  he  had  been  so  much  connected  with 
the  wits  of  his  time,  and  by  his  literary  merit 
had  raised  himself  from  the  station  of  a  footman. 
Mr  Warton  said  he  had  published  a  little  volume 
under  the  title  of  The  Muse  in  Livery.  John- 
son :  *  I  doubt  whether  Dodsloy*s  brother  would 
thank  a  man  who  should  write  his  life;  yet 
Dodsley  himself  was  not  unwilling  that  his 
original  low  condition  should  be  recollected. 
When  Lord  Lyttleton's  Dialogue*  of  the  Dead 
came  out,  one  of  which  is  between  Apicius,  an 
ancient  epicure,  and  Dartineuf,  a  modem  opi- 
cure,  Dodsley  said  to  me,  *'  I  knew  Dartineuf 
well,  for  I  was  once  his  footman." ' 

Biography  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  who  had  written  a  considerable  part 
of  TVu;  Bioffraphia  Britannica.  Jolinaon,  though 
he  valued  him  highly,  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  not  so  much  in  his  great  work,  A  Political 
Survey  of  Great  Britain^  as  the  world  had  been 
taught  to  expect ; '  and  had  said  to  me  that  he 
believed  Campbell's  disappointment  on  account 
of  the  bad  success  of  that  work  had  killed  him. 
He  this  evening  observed  of  it,  'That  work 
was  his  death.'  Mr  Warton,  not  adverting  to 
his  meaning,  answered,  *  I  believe  so ;  from  the 
great  attention  he  bestowed  on  it.'  Johnson  : 
*  Nay,  sir,  he  died  of  want  of  attention,  if  he 
died  at  all  by  that  book.' 

We  talked  of  a  work  much  in  vogue  at  that 
time,  written  in  a  very  mollilluous  style,  but 
which,  under  pretext  of  another  subject,  con- 
tained much  artful  infidelity.  I  said  it  was  not 
fair  to  attack  us  unexpectedly ;  he  should  have 
iramcd  us  of  our  danger  before  we  entered  his 
garden  of  flowery  eloquence,  by  advertising 
'Spring-guns  and  men-traiw  set  here.'  The 
author'  Imd  been  an  Oxonian,  and  was  remem- 
bered there  for  having  'turned  Papist.'  I  ob- 
served, that  as  ho  had  changed  several  times — 
from  the  Church  of  England  to  the  C-hurch  of 
Rome,  from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  infidelity — 
I  did  not  despair  yet  of  seeing  him  a  Methodist 
preacher.  Johnson  (laujgliing) :  '  It  is  said  that 
his  range  has  been  more  extensive,  and  that  he 
has  once  been  Mahometan.  However,  now  that 
ho  has  published  his  infidelity,  ho  will  probably 

I  It  has  been  nic-iiiiuned  toinc  by  an  accurate  Knglldh 
friend,  tliat  Dr.  Johnson  couM  ni-vur  have  usini  tlie 
phraAC  almost  nothing,  as  not  f>«in;;  Kn;{liti]i ;  and 
thnrvfore  I  have  i>ut  another  in  itit  yla.ce.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  quite  convinced  it  is  U"t  fioo»l 
Clnglish.  For  the  best  writr'ni  nH«  thin  idirasi',  'Utile 
or  fUithing;'i.€.,itlnioBi  so  liltlc  atf  to  bo  nothing.— 
Boswell. 

«  Yet  surely  it  is  a  very  ustftil  wnrk,  and  «)f  wonder- 
ful msoareh  and  labour  for  one  man  t4)  have  executed. 

—  UOHWELL. 

*  UiblMtn  sad  his  history  are  here  referred  to,  un- 
doubtedly. 
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ptrnxt  in  it.'  BoswiLL :  '  I  am  not  quite  lare 
of  tluit,  fir.' 

I  mentK>n«d  Sir  Bicbard  Steele  having  pub- 
fiah^d  ku  fJkrittian  Hero  with  the  avowed  por- 
prmt  tA  oblitpng  hiniaelf  to  lead  a  religious  life  ; 
7«t  that  hia  comluct  was  by  no  means  strictly 
iraitahle.  JoH580ir:  'Steele,  I  believe,  prac- 
iUefl  the  lighter  vices.' 

Mr,  Warton,  being  engaged,  oould  not  sup 
with  OS  at  our  inn ;  we  had  therefore  another 
«v«ning  by  ourselves.  I  asked  Johnson  whether 
a  man's  being  forward  to  make  himself  known 
to  (rrrilnent  people,  ahd  seeing  as  much  of  life 
and  gutting  as  much  information  as  he  could  in 
•vory  way,  was  not  yet  lessening  himself  by 
Ills  forwnrdncRsT  Johnson:  *No,  sir;  a  man 
always  niukos  himself  greater  as  he  increases  his 
|(iiiiwloflt{n.' 

I  ciMiNdriMl  some  ludicrous  fantastic  dialogues 
|)(tlwiMm  two  coach  horses,  and  other  such  stuff, 
wttloh  Hnrotti  \\tu\  lately  published.  He  joined 
with  iiiti,  and  said, *  Nothing  odd  will  do  long. 
Tritifitm.  Slutndjf  did  not  last.'  I  expressed  a 
doiiiru  to  h<i  ac'iuainted  with  a  lady  who  had 
\mt\n  niiiuh  talke<l  of,  and  universally  celebrated 
for  nxtraordinary  address  and  insinuation.* 
JdllNMON:  '  Never  believe  extraordinary  cha- 
ractors  wldch  you  hear  of  people.  Depend  upon 
it,  sir,  they  are  exaggerated.  Tou  do  not  see 
one  man  shoot  a  great  deal  higher  than  another.' 
I  mentioned  Mr.  Burke.  Johnson  :  '  Tes, 
Ihirku  f  J  an  extraordinary  man.  His  stream  of 
mbid  is  ])orpotual.'  It  is  very  pleasing  tome  to 
rcuord  that  Johnson's  high  estimation  of  the 
talents  of  this  gentleman  was  uniform  from  their 
early  actiuoiutance.  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds  in- 
forms mo  that  when  Mr.  Burke  was  first  elected 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins oxpresaod  a  wonder  at  his  attaining  a  seat, 
Johnson  said  :  *  Now,  we  who  know  Mr.  Burke, 
know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
country.'  And  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and 
unable  to  exert  himself  as  much  as  usual  with- 
out fatigue,  Mr.  Burke  having  been  mentioned, 
he  said,  *  That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers. 
Were  I  to  see  Burke  now,  it  would  kill  me.'  So 
much  was  he  accustomed  to  consider  conver- 
sation as  a  contest,  and  such  was  his  notion  of 
liurku  as  an  opponent. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  March  21,  we  set 
out  in  a  post-chaise  to  pursud  our  ramble.  It 
was  a  delightful  day,  and  we  rode  through  Blen- 
heim Park.  When  I  looked  at  the  magnificent 
bridge  built  by  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
over  a  small  rivulet,  and  recollected  the  epi- 
gram made  upon  it : 

'  Thfl  lofty  arch  hia  high  amUtioii  shows : 
Tho  stream  an  emblem  of  hia  bounty  flows : ' 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown,  a 
magnificent  body  of  water  was  collected,  I  said, 
'  They  have  drfiwtud  the  epigram.'    I  observed 

*  MaigarsI  GaroliBe  Riidd. 


to  him,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  1 
around  us,  '  You  and  I,  sir,  have,  I 
together  the  extremes  of  what  can 
Britain — ^the  wild,  rough  island  of 
Blenheim  Park.' 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chi 
where  he  expatiated  on  the  felicity 
in  its  taverns  and  inns,  and  triumph 
French  for  not  having,  in  any  peri 
tavern  life.  *  There  is  no  private  1 
he,  'in  which  people  can  enjoy  th« 
well  as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  th 
so  great  plenty  of  good  things,  ev< 
grandeur,  ever  so  much  elegance,  ei 
desire  that  everybody  should  be  e 
nature  of  things  it  cannot  be :  there  x 
be  some  degree  of  care  and  anxiety, 
of  the  house  ia  anxious  to  entertain  ] 
the  guests  are  anxious  to  be  agreeal 
and  no  man,  but  a  very  impudent  4 
can  as  freely  oommand  what  is  in  ani 
house,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  W 
tavern  there  is  a  general  freedom  fn 
You  are  sure  you  are  welcome ;  aa 
noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble  yo 
more  good  things  you  call  for,  th 
you  are.  No  servants  will  attend  y< 
alacrity  which  waiters  do,  who  are 
the  prospect  of  an  immediate  reward 
tion  as  they  please.  No,  sir,  then 
which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  max 
so  much  happiness  is  produced  as 
tavern  or  inn. '  He  then  repeated, 
emotion,  Shenstone*s  lines : 

'  Whoe'er  has  traveU'd  life's  dull  n 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  I 
May  sigh  to  think  he  atiU  has  fon 

The  wannest  welcome  at  an  iac 

My  illustrious  friend,  I  thou^t,  d 

>  Sir  John  Hawkina  has  preserred  t 
moroMZia  of  Johnson.  There  is,  however 
in  his  bulky  tome  a  very  excellent  one  u| 
Ject  *ln  contradiction  to  those  1H10,  1 
and  children,  prefer  domestic  enjosrma 
which  a  tavern  affords,  I  have  heard  htm 
tavern  chair  iros  the  thrtnu  0/  kwwyam  > 
soon,"  said  he,  "as  I  enter  the  ^oae  ol 
experience  an  oblivion  of  care  and  a  f 
solicitude.  When  I  am  seated,  I  find  the 
teoua,  and  the  servants  obseqoioos  to  my  * 
to  know  and  ready  to  supply  my  wants 
exhUaiates  my  spirits,  and  prompts  me  U 
sation  and  aa  interchange  of  diaconzsi 
whom  I  most  love :  I  dogmatise  and  am  ' 
and  in  this  conflict  of  opinion  and  senti 
delight  ** '— Boswxxx. 

<  We  happened  to  lie  this  night  at  the  fa 
where  Shenstone  wrote  these  lines.    I  1 
they  are  found  in  the  corrected  editioa 
published  after  his  death.    In  Dodsley'b  < 
stanza  ran  thua : 

« Whoe'er  haa  traveU'd  Ufb's  doll  r 

Whate'er  his  varima  tow  hat  \ 

May  sigh  to  think  haw  <i/t  be  fotn 

MU  wannest  weloome  at  an  iai 
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ciently  admire  Shcnstone.  That  ingenioas  and 
elegant  gentleman's  opinion  of  Johnson  appears 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Greaves,  dated  Feb.  0, 
1760 : '  I  have  lately  been  reading  one  or  two 
Tolomesof  the  Rambler;  who,  excepting  against 
some  few  hardnesses*  in  his  manner,  and  the 
want  of  more  examples  to  enliven,  is  one  of  the 
moit  nervous,  most  perspicnons,  most  concise, 
mott  harmonious  prose  writers  I  know.  A 
learned  diction  improves  by  time.' 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driving  rapidly 
along  in  the  post-chaise,  he  said  to  me,  *  Life 
hii  not  many  things  better  than  this.' 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
drank  tea  and  coffee ;  and  it  pleased  me  to  bo 
with  him  upon  the  classic  ground  of  Shakspeare's 
Bstive  place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  Dyer's  Fleece.—*  The 
subject,  sir,  cannot  be  made  poeticaL  How  can 
s  man  write  poetically  of  serges  and  drugget;)  ? 
Yet  you  will  hear  many  people  talk  to  you 
fravely  of  tlmt  excellent  poem  The  Fleece.' 
Having  talked  of  Grainger's  Sugar  Cane,  I  men- 
tioned to  him  Air.  Langton's  having  told  me 
that  this  poem,  when  read  in  manuscript  at  Sir 
Joihua  Ileynolds's,  had  made  all  the  assembled 
wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  after  much  bluiik- 
Terse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a  new  paragiaph 

thos: 

•  Now  Uuse,  let's  sing  of  rats.' 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that  one 
of  the  company,  who  slily  overlooked  the  reader, 
perceived  that  the  word  had  been  originally 
mice,  and  had  been  altered  to  rats,  as  more 
dignified.' 

This  passage  does  not  appear  in  the  printed 
work, — Dr.  Grainger,  or  some  of  liis  friends,  it 


>  He  too  oftifn  makes  ut»c  of  tlie  alttroct  for  the 
emMTT/e  ~  Bos  WELL. 

*  Such  is  this  little  lan;;hal>]c  fncidont,  \^-hioh  has 
bcctt  often  related.  Dr.  IVr^y,  the  Bislioj)  of  Dromore, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Grainger,  and  has  a 
psrlicalar  regard  for  liis  memory,  has  commonicatcd 
to  me  the  following  exi*lanation  : — 

'The  passage  in  question  was  originally  not  liable  to 
•nch  pfsrversion ;  for  the  author  having  oocoHion  in 
that  i«rt  of  his  work  to  mention  tlio  havoc  made  by 
and  mice,  had  introduced  the  subject  in  a  kind  of 
berolc,  and  a  parody  of  Hornvr'n  battle  of  the 
frngs  and  mice,  invoking  the  MuHe  of  the  old  Grecian 
Itard  In  an  elegant  and  wcll-tumed  manner.  In  that 
state  I  had  seen  it ;  but  afterwanlM,  unknown  to  me 
«sd  other  friends,  he  hod  been  peniuaded.  contrary  tu 
Kis  owrn  better  Judgment,  to  alter  it,  so  as  to  produce 
unloeky  etltxi  above  mentioned.' 

Tbe  above  was  written  by  the  Bishop  when  ho  had 
the  poem  itself  to  recur  to;  and  though  the 
aroNint  given  was  true  of  U  at  one  period,  yet  as  Dr. 
Grainger  afterwards  altered  the  poiwagc  in  (luestion, 
Che  remarks  in  the  text  do  not  now  apply  to  thu 
I 'Tinted  poem. 

The  Bbhop  gives  this  character  of  Dr.  Grainger  :— 
«  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  leaining,  but 
Had  many  excellent  virtues :  being  one  of  the  mo:»t 
^rneroos,  Mendly,  and  benevolent  men  I  ever  knew.' 


should  seem,  having  become  sensible  that  intro- 
ducing even  rats  in  a  grave  poem  might  be  liable 
to  banter.  He  however  could  not  bring  himself 
to  relinquish  the  idea  ;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a 
still  more  ludicrous  manner,  i>oriphrasticaIly 
exhibited  in  his  poem  as  it  now  stands  : 

'  Nor  with  less  waste  the  whisknr'd  vennln  race, 
A  countless  clan,  despoil  the  lowland  cane. ' 

Johnson  said  that  Dr.  Grainger  was  an  agree- 
able man  ;  a  man  who  would  do  any  good  tliat 
was  in  his  power.  His  translation  of  Tilmllus, 
he  thought,  was  very  well  done ;  but  Tfu:  Sugar 
Cane,  a  Pocm,^  did  not  plctwe  him ;  for  he  ex- 
claimed, *  What  could  be  made  of  a  sugar-cane? 
One  might  as  well  write  The  Parsley  Bed,  a 
Poem;  or,  The  CalUifie  Garden,  a  Poem.*  Bos- 
WELL:  'You  must  then  pickle  your  cabbage 
with  the  sal  atticum.'  Johnson  :  *  You  know 
there  is  already  The  Hop  Garden,  a  Poem ;  and, 
I  think,  one  could  say  a  great  deal  about  cab- 
bage. Tlie  poem  might  begin  with  the  advan- 
tages of  civilised  society  over  a  rude  state,  ex- 
emplified by  the  Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages 
till  Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiei-s  introduced  them  ; 
and  one  might  thus  show  how  arts  are  pro- 
pagated by  conquest,  as  they  were  by  the  Roman 
arms.'  He  seemed  to  be  much  diverted  with  the 
fertility  of  his  own  fancy. 

I  told  him  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was  writing 
the  history  of  the  wolf  in  Great  IMtain.  John- 
son :  *  The  wolf,  sir  !  why  the  wolf  ?  Why  docs 
he  not  write  of  the  bear,  which  we  had  formerly  ? 
Njty,  it  is  said  we  had  the  beaver.  Or  why 
does  he  not  write  of  the  grey  rut, — the  Hanover 
rat,  as  it  is  called,  because  it  is  said  to  have  come 
into  this  country  about  the  time  that  the  family 
of  Hanover  came?  I  should  like  to  see  The 
History  of  the  Grey  R*tt,  by  Thomas  Percy, 
D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty"* 
(laughing  immoderately).  B08WELL:  *I  am 
afraid  a  Court  chaplain  could  not  decently 
write  of  the  grey  rat.'  Johnson:  *Sir,  he 
need  not  give  it  the  name  of  the  Hanover  rat.' 
Thus  could  he  indulge  a  luxuriant,  sportive 
imagination,  when  talking  of  a  friend  whom 
he  loved  and  esteemed. 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  history  of 
an  ingenious  acquaintance  :  '  He  had  practised 
physic  in  various  situations  with  no  great  emolu- 
ment. A  West  India  gentleman,  whom  he  de- 
lighted by  his  conversation,  gave  him  a  bond 
for  a  handsome  annuity  during  his  life,  on  the 
condition  of  his  accompanjring  him  into  the 
West  Indies,  and  living  with  him  there  for  two 
years.  He  accordingly  embarked  with  the 
gentleman ;  but  upon  the  voyage  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  woman  who  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  ]>assengers,  and  married  the  wench. 
From  the  imprudence  of  his  disposition,  he 


»  Dr.  John.son  i»aid  to  me,  '  Ptn.y,  nir,  was  an;.Ty 
with  me  for  laughing  at  the  .SMVur  (•(la*;  lor  he  hrnl  a 
mind  to  make  a  great  thing  ol  Urainger's  rats-'—Lo*- 

WELL. 
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quarrelled  with  the  gentleman,  and  declared 
lit*  would  have  no  connection  with  him.  So  he 
fiirfeited  the  annuity.  He  icttled  as  a  physi- 
cian in  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  A  man 
was  sent  out  to  him  merely  to  compound  his 
meilicincs.  This  fellow  set  up  as  a  rival  to  him 
in  luH  ]iractice  of  ])hyiiic,  and  got  so  much  the 
better  of  him  in  the  o])inion  of  the  people  of  the 
ihlund,  that  he  carried  away  all  the  business, 
u])on  which  he  returned  to  England  and  soon 
after  die<L* 

On  Friday,  March  22,  having  set  out  early 
from  Henley,  where  we  had  lain  the  preceding 
j  night,  wo  arrivLMl  at  Birmingham  about  nine 
\  o'clock,  and,  after  l/rcakfast,  went  to  call  on 
liis  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector.  Avery  stupid 
maid,  who  ojioned  tlie  do«jr,  told  us  that  *  her 
master  whm  gone  out ;  hu  was  gone  to  the  coun- 
try :  she  could  not  tell  when  he  would  return.' 
In  shoil,  lihe  gavu  um  u  nii.scruble  reception  ;  and 
JohuNon  obnci-ved,  *  She  would  have  behaved  no 
better  to  iH;o]ik'  who  Wiintcd  him  in  the  way  of 
hipf  profci»')ion.'  He  f.aid  to  her,  *  My  name  is 
Juhn*(on  ;  t<-Il  him  I  culled.  Will  you  remem- 
U.-r  tlie  name  ? '  Khf;  unswunsd,  with  rustic  sim- 
plicity, in  the  WarwickHhire  pronunciation,  *I 
il<»n't  uiiderHtund  you,  bir.'  *  Jilockhead  !*  said 
h«',  •  I'll  write.'  I  never  heard  the  word  block- 
AMu/Hp]died  to  a  woman  before,  though  I  do  not 
see  why  it  khould  not,  when  there  is  evident 
oc<-asion  for  it.*  He  however,  made  another 
atteni]>t  Ut  make  her  undi-rstand  him,  and  roared 
loud  in  her  <Mr,  JuUudja,*  and  then  she 
cutched  the  sound. 

We  next  calleil  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
I>eople  called  Quakers.  He  too  was  not  at 
home,  >iut  MrH.  Lloyd  waif,  and  received  uscour- 
tuouitly  and  aitked  us  to  dinner.  Johnson  said 
to  me,  *  After  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
things  at  Hector^H,  this  invitation  came  very 
Well.'  We  walked  about  the  town,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  see  it  increasing. 

I  talked  of  legitimation  by  su1>8equent  mar- 
risige,  which  obtained  in  the  Roman  law,  and 
htill  obtains  in  the  luw  of  Scotland.  Johnson  : 
*  I  think  it  >i  bad  thing  ;  because  the  chastity  of 
woint  II  being  of  the  utmost  nuportanco,  as  all 
pp'iMity  dejiends  uiM»n  it.  they  who  forfeit  it 
rlioiild  not  have  any  iMmnibility  of  being  restored 
logfifMl  chui:u;t(r;  nor  mIiouM  the  children  by 
an  illicit  connection  attain  the  full  right  of  law- 
ful childien  by  the  ponterior  consent  of  the 


•  My  worthy  U'uxnX  Mr.  I^n^jlon,  to  whom  I  am 
lUi'liT  iiiiiiuiii-i;itiU>  (ililig.ititiiis  \\i  \\w  ruurse  of  my 
John-fiiiiau  llii,j..iy,  Ii.m  fiiriiiHln.il  iiic  with  a  droll 
illn  .ti;itii>ii  iif  tliii  i|  i> -ktimi.  An  hoiir;4t  lurpentrr, 
.iti.  I  /iviii;*  si.tiii'  aif  .  loti..  in  hiH  jirrsmfo,  of  the  ill- 
li'  itii.iiit  whit  h  hi-  limt  r.-nivnl  fmin  a  flcp^'yiiian'i 
«.i.,  wh'i  w.ii  H  imtiil  liiun-'iiit,  ami  whum  he  ar- 
« IM.-1  ..(  liitjiHt  ilnliiij;  III  Hi.nii-  tnii-i.tiim  with  him. 
a1  till,  •  I  li...k  I. Ill  til  111  hi-r  know  w|i;it  I  thuuKht  of 
I.-  .  '  Aii.Hm  iij^. I, kfij,  •  Wh.itilj.lyi.ii My?"  answered, 
*  1  l«il<l  hfi  i»hu  \*a-»  A  X  <.unA,d.'  -  IJuiiWLLL. 


offending  partiet.'  His  opiBioB  vpon  this  sob* 
ject  deserves  comndentioB.  Upon  hii  priDople 
there  may  at  timet  be  a  hmrdship,  uid  Memli^ 
a  strange  one,  upon  individiiala ;  Imt  the  gnie- 
ral  good  of  society  is  better  secored.  Andyifter 
all,  it  is  unreasonable  in  an  individoal  to  re|ue 
that  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  a  state  whick 
is  made  different  from  hie  own  by  the  eQcia]  b* 
stitution  under  which  he  is  bom.  A  vobsb 
does  not  complain  that  her  brother  who  fi 
younger  than  her  gets  their  eommon  fisthcr't 
estate.  Why,  then,  should  a  natnnl  son  eon* 
plain  that  a  younger  brother,  by  the  saat 
parents  lawfully  begotten,  gets  it?  Um  opesi- 
tion  of  law  is  similar  in  both  cases.  Ffi^f,  u 
illegitimate  son,  who  has  a  yoongcr  iBtHiinitt 
brother  by  the  same  father  and  mother,  has  si 
stronger  claim  to  the  father*s  estate,  than  if 
that  legitimate  brother  had  only  the  ssas 
father,  from  whom  alone  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street,  and  in  s 
little  while  we  met  Friend  Hector^  as  Ur.  Uojd 
called  him.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  obserre  tki 
joy  which  Johnson  and  he  expressed  on  seeiif 
each  other  again.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  I  left  thai 
together,  while  he  obligingly  showed  mesoowaf 
the  manufactures  of  this  very  eurioos  sssca* 
blage  of  artiticera.  We  all  met  at  dinner  at  Vr. 
LloydX  where  we  were  entertained  with  gnsi 
hospitality.  Mr.  and  !^Irs.  Lloyd  had  been  inir 
ried  the  same  year  with  their  Majesties,  and,  liks 
them,  had  been  blessed  with  a  numerous  fsm^ 
of  fine  children,  their  numbers  being  exactly  ihs 
same.  Johnson  said,  *  Marriage  is  the  best  stats 
for  man  in  general ;  and  every  man  is  a  woise  nA 
in  proiK>rtion  as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state* 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  manntfi 
and  the  spiritual-roindcdncss  of  the  Qoakai; 
and,  talking  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  I  obsen'ed  that 
tlie  essential  i>art  of  religion  was  piety— a 
devout  intercourse  with  the  Divinity,  sad  thai 
many  a  man  was  a  Quaker  without  knowing  ik 

As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the  monuBi^ 
while  we  walked  together,  that  he  liked  indivi- 
duals among  the  Quakers,  but  not  the  sect,  when 
we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd's  I  kept  clear  of  intro- 
ducing any  questions  concerning  the  peculiarities 
of  their  faith.    But  I  haWng  asked  to  look  at 
Baskerville's  edition  of  Barclay s  Apokffy,  John- 
son laid  hold  of  it ;  and  the  chapter  on  baptim 
happening  to  open,  Johnson  remarked,  *  He  says 
there  is  neither  precept  nor  practice  for 
in  the  Scriptures.    That  is  false.'    Heie  he 
the  aggressor,  by  no  means  in  a  gentle 
and  the  good  Quakers  had  the  advantage  d  hia, 
for  he  had  read  negligently,  and  had  not  ob- 
served that  Barclay  s]>eaks  of  infani  baptism, 
which  they  calmly  made  him  perceive.    Mr. 
Lloyd,  however,  was  in  a  great  mistake ;  for, 
when  innisting  that  the  rite  of  baptism  bj  water 
was  to  cease  when  the  ftpiritual  adminibtratioD 
of  Christ  began,  he  maintained  that  John  the 
lUptLst  said,  *  J/y  baptitm  shall  decrease,  bat  Ais 
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ihaU  inerease ;  *   whereas  tho  words  are,  '  Ht 
mmt  increase,  but  I  mufi  decrease.'  * 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  tho  '  observ- 
HMe  of  days,  and  mouths,  and  years,*  Johnson 
Uttwered,  '  The  Church  does  not  superstitiously 
observe  days  merely  as  days,  but  as  memorials 
of  important  facts.  Christmas  might  be  kept  as 
well  upon  one  day  of  the  year  as  another  ;  but 
there  should  be  a  stated  day  for  commemorating 
tiie  birth  of  our  Saviour,  because  there  is  danger 
that  what  may  be  done  on  any  day  will  be 
M^ected.' 

He  said  to  me  at  another  time,  '  Sir,  the  holi- 
dtyi  observed  by  our  Church  are  of  great  use  in 
nb|ion.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  in  a 
fimited  sense — ^I  mean  if  the  number  of  such 
flODieented  portions  of  time  be  not  too  exten- 
■ve.  The  excellent  Mr.  Nelson's  Festivals  and 
Aid,  which  has,  I  understand,  the  greatest  sale 
d  any  book  ever  printed  in  England — except  the 
Bibb— is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devotion ;  and 
isiddttion  to  it  I  would  recommend  two  scr- 
■UHUon  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Pott,  Arch- 
deseoa  ol  St.  Alban's,  equally  distinguished  for 
piety  and  elegance.  I  son  sorry  to  have  it  to 
ay  thst  Scotland  is  the  only  Cliristian  coimtry, 
Citholie  or  Protestant,  where  the  great  events 
if  oor  religion  are  not  solemnly  commemorated 
hyiti  ecclesiastical  establishment  on  days  set 
■pirt  for  the  purpose. 

Ml  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me 
to  Ne  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Boulton,  at  a  place 
vUeh  he  has  called  Soho,  about  two  miles  from 
KrauBgham,  which  the  very  ingenious  pro- 
pictorihowed  me  himself  to  the  best  advantage. 
I viihsd  Johnson  had  been  with  us ;  for  it  was 
*Mis  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  contem- 
pts by  his  light.  The  vastness  and  the  con- 
^Rvuee  of  some  of  the  machinery  would  have 
■tttdied  his  mighty  mind.'  I  shall  never  for- 
ft  Xr.  Boulton's  expression  to  me,  '  I  sell  here, 
■ffirbsi  sU  the  world  desires  to  have— Powkb.' 
Be  had  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.  I 
^iv^plated  him  as  an  iron  chieftain^  and  he 
to  be  a  father  to  liis  tribe.  One  of  them 
to  him,  complaining  grievously  of  his  land- 
M  for  having  distrained  his  goods.  *  Your 
|>B(Uord  is  in  tho  right,  Smith,'  said  Boulton. 
^m  tell  you  what— find  you  a  friend  who 
I  •fflUydown  one  half  of  your  rent,  and  I'll  lay 
,  '^*A  the  other  half,  and  you  shall  have  your 
,  Itodiagain.' 

'^  Mr.  Hector  I  now  leamt  many  partiou- 

'  M  of  Dr.  Johnson's  early  life  which,  with 

'  ^^tn  that  he  gave  me  at  different  times  since, 

t  ^vi  eontribnted  to  the  formation  of  this  work. 

I     Br.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  *  You 

I  viD  see,  sir,  at  ftlr.   Hector's,  his  sister,  Mrs. 

Gutless,  a  clergyman's  widow.    Sho  was  the 

I  ini  woman  with  whom  I  was  in  love.    It  dropt 

tmt  oi  my  head  imperceptibly ;  but  she  and  I 

1  John  iU.  80.— BoswBU. 
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shall  always  have  a  kindness  for  each  other. '  He 
laughed  at  the  notion  that  a  man  can  never  be 
really  in  love  but  once,  and  considered  it  as  a 
mere  romantic  fancy. 

On  our  return  from  Mr.  Boulton's,  Mr.  Hector 
took  me  to  his  house,  where  we  found  Johnson 
sitting  placidly  at  tea,  with  his  first  love  ;  who, 
though  now  advanced  in  years,  was  a  genteel 
woman,  very  agreeable  and  well  bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the  state  of 
one  of  their  schoolfellows,  lilr.  Charles  Congreve, 
a  clergyman,  which  he  thus  described  :  *  He  ob- 
tained, I  believe,  considerable  preferment  in 
Ireland,  but  now  lives  in  London,  quite  as  a 
valetudinarian,  afraid  to  go  into  any  house  but 
his  own.  He  takes  a  short  airing  in  his  post- 
chaise  every  day.  He  has  an  elderly  woman, 
whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  lives  with  him,  and 
jogs  his  elbow  when  his  glass  has  stood  too  long 
empty  and  encourages  him  in  drinking,  in  which 
he  is  very  willing  to  be  encouraged ;  not  that 
he  gets  drunk,  for  ho  is  a  very  pious  man,  but 
he  is  alvrays  muddy.  He  confesses  to  one  bottle 
of  port  every  day,  and  he  probably  drinks  more. 
He  is  quite  unsocial ;  his  conversation  is  quit« 
monosyllabical ;  and  when,  at  my  last  visit,  I 
asked  Jiim  what  o'clock  it  was,  that  signal  of  my 
departure  had  so  pleasing  an  effect  on  him,  that 
he  sprung  up  to  look  at  his  watch  like  a  grey- 
hound bounding  at  a  hare. '  'When  Johnson  took 
leave  of  Mr.  Hector,  he  said,  *  Don't  grow  like 
Congreve  :  nor  let  me  grow  like  him,  when  you 
are  near  me.' 

Wlien  he  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Careless  to- 
night,  he  seemed  to  have  had  his  affection 
revived ;  for  he  said,  '  If  I  had  married  her,  it 
miglit  have  been  as  happy  for  me.'  Boswell  : 
'  Pray,  sir,  do  you  not  suppose  that  there  are  fifty 
women  in  the  world,  with  any  one  of  whom  a 
man  may  be  as  happy  as  with  any  one  woman  in 
particular  ?'  Johnson  : '  Ay,  sir,  fifty  thousand.' 
Boswell  :  *  Then,  sir,  you  are  not  of  opinion 
with  some  who  imagine  that  certain  men  and 
certain  women  are  made  for  each  other,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  happy  if  they  miss  their 
counterparts.'  J0UN8ON  :  '  To  be  sure  not,  sir. 
I  believe  marriages  would  in  general  bo  as 
happy,  and  often  more  so,  if  they  were  all  made 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  characters  and  circumstances,  with- 
out the  parties  having  any  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter.' 

I  wished  to  have  stayed  at  Birmingham  to- 
night, to  have  talked  more  with  Mr.  Hector ; 
but  my  friend  was  impatient  to  reach  his  native 
city ;  so  we  drove  on  that  stage  in  the  dark,  and 
were  long  pensive  and  silent,  \\lien  we  came 
within  the  focus  of  the  Lichfield  lamps,  '  Now,' 
said  he,  *  we  are  getting  out  of  a  state  of  death.' 
We  put  up  at  tho  *  Tliree  Crowns,'  not  one  of  the 
great  inns,  but  a  go(Kl  old-fashioned  one,  which 
was  kept  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was  the  very 
next  house  to  that  in  whioh  Johnson  was  bom 
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en  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  me,  *  Forty 
ago,  sir,  I  was  in  love  with  an  actress 
Sirs.  Emmet,  who  acted  Flora  in  Hdb  in  a 
What  merit  this  lady  had  as  an  actress, 
at  was  her  figure  or  her  manner,  I  have 
;en  informed  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  ]\Ir. 
:k,  his  old  master^s  taste  in  theatrical 
was  by  no  means  refined  ;  he  was  not  an 
s  formarum  apedcUor,  Garrick  used  to 
!ut  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who  played 
[any  "VVildair  at  Lichfield,  *  There  is  a 
ly  vivacity  about  the  fellow  ;*  when  in  fact, 
ling  to  Garrick's  account,  *hc  was  the 
vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  went  upon  boards.* 
t  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at  his 
re  on  Monday.  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly 
•ed  to  me  to  write  a  Prologue  for  the  oc- 
I :  'A  Prologue  by  James  Boswcll,  Esq., 
Uie  Hebrides.'  I  was  really  inclined  to 
the  hint.  Methought,  'Prologue,  spoken 
ft  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  at  Lichfield,  1776,' 
I   have   sounded    as  well   as   'Prologue, 

0  before  the  Duke  of  York  at  Oxford,'  in 
let  the  Second's  time.  Much  might  have 
said  of  what  Lichfield  had  done  for  Shak- 
e,  by  producing  Johnson  and  Garrick. 
[  fonnd  he  was  averse  to  it. 

ft  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of  l^Ir. 
ird  Green,  apothecary  here,  who  told  me 
«■  proud  of  being  a  relation  of  Dr.  John- 
w  It  was  truly  a  wonderful  collection,  both 
itiquities  and  natural  curiosities,  and  in- 
vu  works  of  art.  He  had  all  the  articles 
lately  arranged,  with  their  names  upon 
b  ]Hinted  at  his  own  little  press ;  and  on 
lUirease  leading  to  it  was  a  board  with  the 
es  of  contributors  marked  in  gold  letters, 
tinted  catalogue  of  the  collection  was  to  be 
it  a  bookseller's.  Johnson  expressed  his 
irttion  of  the  activity  and  diligence  and 

1  fortune  of  Mr.  Green,  in  getting  together, 
ii  sitnation,  so  great  a  variety  of  things  ;  and 
Green  told  me  that  Johnson  once  said  to 
I  '  Sir,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
liiog  a  man-of-war  as  of  collecting  such  a 
com.'  Mr.  Green's  obliging  alacrity  .in 
Hug  it  was  very  pleasing.  His  engraved 
nit,  with  which  he  has  favoured  roe,  has  a 
U>  tmly  charactciistical  of  his  disposition, 
moaiUrivat/ 

physician  being  mentioned  who  had  lost  his 
tioe,  because  his  whimsically  changing  his 
joo  had  made  people  distrustful  of  him,  I 
ttatned  that  this  was  unreasonable,  as  re- 
B  is  unoonneetcd  with  medical  skilL  JoHK- 
:  'Sir,  it  is  not  unreasonable;  for  when 
1e  see  a  man  absurd  in  what  they  under- 
1,  they  may  conclude  the  same  of  him  in 
fc  they  do  not  nnderstand.  If  a  physician 
I  to  take  to  eating  of  horse-flesh,  nobody 
d  employ  him :  though  one  may  eat  horte- 
and  be  a  very  skilful  physician.  If  a  man 
I  educated  in  an  absurd  religion,  his  ecm- 


tinuing  to  profess  it  would  not  hurt  him,  though 
his  changing  to  it  would.'* 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Gar- 
rick's, where  was  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the  maiden 
sisters  of  lilrs.  Walmsley,  wife  of  Johnson's 
first  friend,  and  sister  also  of  the  lady  of  whom 
Johnson  used  to  speak  with  the  warmest  ad- 
miration by  the  name  of  MoUy  Aston,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Captidn  Brodie,  of  the 
navy, 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

1776. 

On  Sunday,  March  24,  we  breakfasted  with 
Mrs.  Cobb,  a  widow  lady,  who  lived  in  an 
agreeable  sequestered  place  close  by  the  town, 
called  the  Friary,  it  having  been  formerly  a  re- 
ligious house.  She  and  her  niece,  Miss  Adey, 
were  great  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  he 
behaved  to  them  with  a  kindness  and  easy 
pleasantry  such  as  we  see  between  old  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  He  accompanied  Mrs. 
Cobb  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  I  went  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  I  was  very  much  delighted 
with  the  music,  finding  it  to  be  peculiarly  solemn, 
and  accordant  with  the  words  of  the  service. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  who  was 
in  a  very  lively  humour,  and  verified  Johnson's 
saying,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  gaiety  as  much 
as  his  brother  David,  he  might  have  equally 
excelled  in  it.  He  was  to-day  quite  a  London 
narrator,  telling  us  a  variety  of  anecdotes  with 
that  earnestness  and  attempt  at  mimicry  which 
we  usually  find  in  the  wits  of  the  metroi)olis. 
Dr.  Johnson  went  with  me  to  the  Cathedral  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing  to 
contemplate  this  illustrious  writer,  now  full  of 
fame,  worshipping  in '  the  solemn  temple '  of  his 
native  city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Gar- 
rick's, and  then  found  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Seward's,  Canon  Residentiary,  who  in- 
habited the  Bishop's  palace,  in  which  Mr. 
Walmsley  lived,  and  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  happy  hours  in  Johnson's  early  life. 
Mr.  Seward  had,  with  ecclesiastical  hospitality 
and  politeness,  asked  me  in  the  morning,  merely 
as  a  stranger,  to  dine  with  him;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the  evening 
and  sup  with  him.  He  was  a  genteel,  well-bred, 
dignified  clergyman,  had  travelled  with  Lord 
Charles  Fitzroy,  uncle  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  died  when  abroad,  and  he  had 
lived  much  in  the  great  world.  He  was  an  in- 
genious and  literary  man,  had  published  an 
edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  written 


1  FotheiglU.  a  Quaker,  and  Bchomberg,  a  Jew,  had 
the  greatest  practice  of  any  two  physicians  of  their 
Ume.— Buunr. 
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vcnes  in  DwlAefn  collection.  His  lady  was  the 
(laughter  of  !^Ir.  Hunter,  Johnson's  fii-st  school- 
muster.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  celebrated  daughter,  Miss 
Anna  Seward,  to  wliom  I  have  since  been 
indebted  for  many  civilities,  as  well  as  some 
obliging  communications  concerning  Johnson. 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  observations 
which  he  had  made  upon  the  strata  of  earth  in 
volcanos,  fix>m  which  it  appeared  that  they 
were  so  very  different  in  depth  at  different 
pcriofls,  that  no  calculation  whatever  could  be 
ma^le  as  to  the  time  required  for  their  formation. 
This  fully  refuted  an  anti-mosaical  remark  in- 
troduced into  Captain  Brydone's  entertaining 
tour,  I  hope  heedlessly,  from  a  kind  of  vanity 
wliich  is  too  common  in  those  who  have  not 
sufficiently  studied  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  said  before, 
inde]>cndent  of  this  observation,  *  Shall  all  the 
accumulated  oidcnce  of  the  hiBtory  of  the  world 
— shall  the  authority  of  what  is  unquestionably 
the  most  ancient  writing,  be  overturned  by  an 
uncertain  remark  such  as  this  ?  * 

On  Monday,  March  25,  we  breakfasted  at  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porte  r*s.  Johnson  had  sent  an  express  to 
Dr.  Taylor's,  acquainting  him  of  our  being  at 
Lichfiehl,  and  Taylor  had  returned  an  answer 
that  his  post-chaise  shotdd  come  for  us  this 
day.  While  wc  sat  at  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson 
received  a  letter  by  the  post,  which  seemed  to 
agitate  him  very  much.  When  he  had  read  it,  he 
exclaimed,  'One  of  the  most  dreadful  things 
that  has  hapiiened  in  my  time.*  The  phrase 
my  thtiCt  like  the  word  atje,  is  usually  understood 
to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  public  or  general 
nature.  I  imagined  something  like  an  assassina- 
tion of  the  King,  like  a  gunpowder  plot  carried 
into  execution,  or  like  another  fire  of  London. 
AVlien  asked,  *What  is  it,  sir?'  he  answered, 
'  Mr.  Tlirale  has  lost  his  only  son ! '  Tlus  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  great  aflUction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  which  their  fnenda  would  consider 
accordingly ;  but  from  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
intelligence  of  it  was  communicated  by  Johnson, 
it  ap[»eared  for  the  moment  to  be  comparatively 
smalL  I,  liowever,  soon  felt  a  sincere  concern, 
and  was  curious  to  observe  how  Dr.  Johnson 
would  be  alTected.  He  said,  *  This  is  a  total  ex- 
tinction to  their  family,  as  much  as  if  they  were 
sold  into  captivity.'  Upon  my  mentioning  that 
Mr.  Tliralo  had  daughters,  who  might  inherit 
his  wealth,  '  Daughters ! '  said  Johnson  warmly, 
Mic'Il  no  more  value  his  daughters  than — '  I 
was  going  to  s])cak.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'don*t  yon 
know  how  you  yourself  think  ?  Sir,  he  wishes 
to  pro]iagate  his  name.'  In  short,  I  saw  male 
succession  strong  in  his  mind,  even  where  there 
was  no  name,  no  family  of  any  long  standing. 
I  said  it  was  lucky  he  was  not  present  when 
this  misfortune  happened.  Johnson  :  '  It  Is 
lucky  for  f/i(.  People  in  distress  never  think 
you  feel  enough.'    Bobwell:  *And,  sir,  they 


win  have  the  hope  of  seeing  yon,  which  win  kt 
relief  in  the  meantime ;  and  when  yon  get  to  than, 
the  pain  will  be  so  far  abated,  tfaftt  they  wiSh 
capable  of  being  consoled  by  yen,  whidi,  ii  thi 
first  violence  of  it,  I  believe  would  not  be  tti 
case.'  JoHKBOV:  'No,  air;  violest  piiiif 
mind,  like  violent  pain  of  body,  wuut  beseim^ 
felt.'  BoswELL :  *  I  own,  air,  I  have  mI  m 
much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  others  ai  mm 
people  have,  or  pretend  to  have ;  bat  I  kwr 
this,  that  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  lefim 
them.'  Johnson:  'Sir, it  19 off ectatkalo in- 
tend to  feel  the  distress  of  othen  as  awka 
they  do  themselves.  It  is  equally  oo^  ai  If  ai 
should  pretend  to  feel  as  much  pain  vUit 
friend's  leg  is  cutting  off  as  he  doei.  No,  rir; 
you  have  expressed  the  rational  and  just  Bitai 
of  sympathy.  I  would  have  gone  to  tht  a* 
tremity  of  the  earth  to  have  preserved  tfaii  boy.' 

He  was  soon  q\iite  calm.  The  letter  wufna 
Mr.  Thrale's  clerk,  and  concluded,  *  I  seed  Hi 
say  how  much  they  wish  to  see  yon  in  LoadNi' 
He  said,  *  We  shall  hasten  back  from  Ts^oiV' 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  and  some  other  ladki  d 
the  place,  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  vha  hi 
was  out  of  the  room,  not  only  with  leueisthi^ 
but  affection.  It  pleased  me  to  find  thit  hi  «M 
so  much  beloved  in  his  native  city. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  piceiAc 
night,  and  her  sister  Airs.  Gastre],  t  widov 
lady,  had  each  a  house  and  garden,  and  pkaiui 
ground,  prettily  situate  upon  Stowhill,  a  p^ 
eminence  adjoining  to  Lichfield.  JutaM 
walked  away  to  dinner  there,  leaving  m  hf 
myself  without  any  apology.  I  wonder  st  ^ 
want  of  that  facility  of  manners  froin  vhMk  * 
man  has  no  difficulty  in  oanying  a  fricBd  tsft 
house  where  he  is  intimate.  I  felt  it  vciy  W* 
pleasant  to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a 
toi^'n,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger, 
to  think  myself  unkindly  deserted;  bat  I ' 
relieved,  and  convinced  that  my  friend,  ii 
of  being  deficient  in  delicacy,  had  conducted  lb 
matter  with  perfect  i>ropriety,  for  I  reeeiredth 
following  note  in  his  handwriting : — 

'  Mrs.  Qastrel,  at  the  lower  house  on  SlovUl 
desires  Mr.  Boswcll's  company  to  dinner  at  tve 

I  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  had  ha 
another  proof  how  amiable  his  charmeler  vas  i 
the  opinon  of  those  who  knew  him  bail  I  *> 
not  informed  till  afterwards  that  Mi^  GaBtod 
husband  was  the  clergyman  who,  whik  ha  ttv< 
atStratford-ui>on-Avon,  where  hewnaproprial 
of  Shakspearc's  garden,  with  Gothic  buhari 
out  down  his  mulberry -tree,*  and,  as  Dr.  Jol 
son  told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighboon.  I 
lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe  on  the  tame  aati 
rity,  partici]>atcd  in  the  guilt  of  what  the  OBtl 

>  Sec  an  act'arate  anil  animated  statement  of  ! 
Goxtivrs  iKirliarity,  by  Mr.  Mslone.  in  a  note  on  & 
account  0/  the  Lijt  t\f  WiXUatx  UKakfpnrt,  imeflxed 
his  ailinirable  edition  of  that  poet's  works^  vol.  L 

IIS.—BOSWELU 
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laits  of  our  immortal  bard  deem  almost  a  species 
f  nerilege. 

After  dimier  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to 

Inu  Thrale  on  the  death  of  her  son.     I  said  it 

•oold  be  Tery  distressing  to  Thrale,  but  she 

fonld  toon  foxget  it,  as  she  had  so  many  things 

ko  think  of.    Johnson  :  *  No,  sir,  Thrale  will 

foq^  it  first.    She  has  many  things  that  she 

Mjr  think  of.    Ht  has  many  things  that  he  mutt 

tUakof.'    This  was  a  very  just  remark  upon 

the  di&rent  effects  of  those  light  pursuits  which 

•oeopy  a  vacant  and  easy  mind,  and  those  serious 

■fifements  which  airest  attention  and  keep  us 

iiMft  brooding  over  grief. 

Hs  obsenred  of  Lord  Bute,  'It  was  said  of 
Angnitos  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
BoBwthat  he  had  never  been  bom,  or  had  never 
died.  So  it  would  have  been  better  for  this 
artim  if  Lord  Bute  had  never  been  minister,  or 
kid  never  resigned. ' 

Ib  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town  Hall, 
vUah  was  converted  into  a  temporary  theatre, 
ttd  mw  Tkeodotiu$^  with  Hyt  Stratford  Jubilee, 
I  «!•  happy  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  in  a  con- 
i|iaioiu  part  of  the  pit,  and  receiving  affection- 
rti  homage  from  all  his  acquaintance.    We  were 
Vite  fn  And  merry.    I  afterwards  mentioned 
toUm  that  I  oondemned  myself  for  being  so 
vhen  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  were  in  such 
diitna.     Johnson  :     '  Tou   are    wrong,  sir ; 
tvnty  years  henoe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  will 
lot  nffer  much  pain  from  the  death  of  their  son. 
Kov,  fir,  you  are  to  consider  that  distance  of 
|hei,  ss  well  as  distance  of  tinae,  operates  upon 
ttikiiBaa  feelings.    I  would  not  have  you  be 
PI  in  the  |n«senoe  of  the  distressed,  because  it 
^■"•Id  ahock  them ;  but  yon  may  be  gay  at  a  dis- 
tM0(.    Pain  for  the  loss  of  a  friend,  or  of  a 
iMflB  whom  we  love,  ii  occasioned  by  the 
Vttt  which  we  f  eeL     In  time  the  vacuity  b  filled 
vitkiQaiethingelse;  or  sometimes  the  vacuity 
(bWTip  of  itself.' 

Ht  Beward  and  Mr.  Pearson,  another  clergy- 

■•hut,  supped  with  us  at  our  inn,  and  after  they 

'■ftii  we  sat  np  late,  as  we  used  to  do  in  London. 

Hen  I  shall  record  some  fragments  of  my 

*^^%  conversation  during  this  jaunt. 

'Hsniage,  sir,  is  much  more  necessary  to  a 

iMitliu  to  a  woman  ;  for  he  is  much  less  able 

^  "ipply  himself  with  domestic  comforts.     You 

*i&i«eidlect  my  saying  to  some  ladies  the  other 

^  that  I  had  often  wondered    why   young 

^imm.  should  marry,  as  they  have  so  much 

*>n  freedom,  and  so  much  more  attention  jiaid 

to  them  while  unmarried  than  when  married. 

1  iriced  did  not  mention  the  ttrxmg  reason  for 

tkdr  marrying— the  mechanical  reason.*    Bos- 

VIU :  '  llliy,  that  is  a  strong  one.    But  does 

/  aoi  Imigination  make  it  much  more  important 

IksB  H  is  in  reality?    Is  it  not,  to  a  certain 

digree,  a  delusion  in  us  as  well  as  in  women  ? ' 

JoOJrtON :  '  Why,  yea,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  delusion 

tfmftk  always  beginiiiDg  asain.'    Boswill: 'I 


iIon*t  know  but  there  is  upon  the  whole  more 
misery  than  happiness  produced  by  that  passion.' 
Johnson  ;  '  I  don't  think  so,  sir.' 

*  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence. 
It  is  always  indelicate,  and  may  be  offensive.' 

*  Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conversation 
among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming  a  superiority, 
and  it  is  particularly  wrong  to  question  a  man 
concerning  himself.  There  may  be  parts  of  his 
former  life  which  he  may  not  wish  to  be  made 
known  to  other  persons,  or  even  brought  to  his 
own  recollection. ' 

*  A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell  tales 
of  himself  to  his  own  disadvantage.  People 
may  be  amused  and  laugh  at  the  time,  but  they 
will  be  remembered  and  brought  out  against  him 
upon  some  subsequent  occasion.' 

*  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his  whole 
mind  to  a  particidar  object.  By  doing  so,  Nor- 
ton *  has  made  himself  the  great  lawyer  that  he 
is  allowed  to  be.' 

I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  sec- 
tary, who  was  a  very  religious  man,  who  not  only 
attended  regularly  on  public  worship  with  those 
of  his  communion,  but  made  a  particular  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  wrote  a  commentary 
on  some  parts  of  them,  yet  was  known  to  be  very 
licentious  in  indulging  himself  with  women; 
maintaining  that  men  are  to  be  saved  by  faith 
alone,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  had  not 
prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  there  is  no 
trusting  to  that  crazy  piety.' 

I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how  well  Scotch- 
men wore  known  to  one  another  in  their  own 
country,  though  bom  in  very  distant  counties  ; 
for  we  do  not  find  that  the  gentlemen  of  neigh- 
bouring counties  in  England  are  mutually  known 
to  each  other.  Johnson,  with  his  usual  acute- 
ness,  at  once  saw  and  explained  the  reason  of 
this :  *  AVhy,  sir,  you  have  E^linburgh,  where 
the  gentlemen  from  all  your  counties  meet,  and 
which  is  not  so  large  but  they  are  all  knovm. 
There  is  no  such  common  place  of  collection  in 
England,  except  London,  where,  from  its  great 
sixe  and  diffusion,  many  of  th^se  wlio  reside  in 
contiguous  coimties  of  England  may  long  remain 
unknown  to  each  other.' 

On  Tuesday,  March  26,  there  came  for  us  an 
equipage  properly  suited  to  a  wealthy,  weU- 
bcncficcd  clergjrman :  Dr.  Taylor's  large,  roomy 
post-chaise,  drawn  by  four  stout,  plump  horses, 
and  driven  by  two  steady  jolly  postilions,  which 
conveyed  us  to  Ashbourne  ;  where  I  found  my 
f riend*s  schoolfellow  living  upon  an  establish- 
ment perfectly  corresponding  with  his  substan- 
tial creditable  equipage ;  his  house,  garden, 
pleasure-grounds,  table — in  short,  everything 
good,  and  no  scantiness  api)caring.  Every  man 
should  form  such  a  plan  of  living  as  he  can  eze- 

>  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  sfterwards  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  ssd  In  17bS  crested  fiaroa 
Oraatly.— MALon. 
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cute  completely.  Let  him  not  draw  an  outline 
wider  than  he  can  fill  up.  I  have  seen  many 
skeletons  of  show  and  mngnificcnce  which  excite 
at  once  ridicule  and  pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a 
good  estate  of  his  own,  and  good  preferment  in 
the  Cliurch,  being  a  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
and  rector  of  Bosworth.  He  was  a  diligent 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  presided  over  the  town 
of  Ashbourne,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  I  was 
told  he  was  very  liberal ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
it  was  mentioned  to  mo  he  hnd  the  preceding 
winter  distributed  two  hundred  pounds  among 
such  of  them  as  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance. 
Ue  had  consequently  a  considerable  political 
interest  in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  support  the  Devonshire  family ;  for 
though  the  schoolfellow  and  friend  of  Johnson, 
he  was  a  Whig.  I  could  not  perceive  in  his 
cliaractcr  much  congeniality  of  any  sort  with 
tliat  of  Johnson,  who  however  said  to  me,  *  Sir, 
he  has  a  very  strong  understanding.*  His  size, 
and  figure,  and  countenance,  and  manner,  were 
that  of  a  hearty  English  'squire,  with  the  parson 
superinduced ;  and  I  took  particular  notice  of 
his  upper-servant,  l^Ir.  Peters,  a  decent,  grave 
man,  in  puq>le  clothes,  and  a  large  white  wig, 
like  the  butler  or  mnjot  domo  of  a  bishop. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with  great 
cordiality ;  and  Johnson  soon  gave  him  the  same 
sad  account  of  their  schoolfellow,  Congreve, 
that  ho  had  given  to  Mr.  Hector;  adiling  a 
remark  of  such  moment  to  the  rational  conduct 
of  a  man  in  the  decline  of  Ufe,  that  deserves  to 
bo  imprinted  upon  every  mind :  *  There  is 
nothing  against  wliich  an  old  man  should  be  so 
much  upon  his  guard  as  putting  liimself  to  nurse.* 
Innumerable  have  been  the  melancholy  instances 
(if  men  once  distinguislied  for  firmness,  resolu- 
tion, and  s])irit,  who  in  their  latter  days  have 
been  governed  like  cliildron  by  interested  female 
artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician  who  was 
known  to  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  said,  *I 
fight  many  battles  for  him,  as  many  people  in 
the  country  dislike  him.*  Johnson  :  *  But  you 
should  consider,  sir,  that  by  every  one  of  your 
victories  he  is  a  loser ;  for  every  man  of  whom 
you  get  the  better  will  be  very  angry,  and  resolve 
not  to  employ  him  ;  whereas,  if  people  get  the 
better  of  you  in  argument  about  him,  they'll 

think,  "  We'll  send  for  Dr. >  nevertheless."  * 

This  was  an  observation  deep  and  sure  in  human 
nature. 

Next  day  wo  talked  of  a  book  in  which  an 
eminent  judge  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
tlio  public  as  having  pronounced  an  unjust  de- 
cision in  a  great  cause.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained 
that  this  publication  would  not  give  any  uneasi- 
ness to  the  judge.  'For,*  said  he,  'cither  ho 
acted  honestly,  or  he  meant  to  do  injustice.  If 
he  acted  honestly,  his  own  consciousness  will 

1  Butter. 


protect  him  ;  if  he  meant  to  do  in  jostioe,  he 
be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  attacks  him  so 
vexed.* 

Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  acquainted  Dr. 
Taylor  of  the  reason  for  his  returning  speedil; 
to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  we  ihoiild 
out  after  dinner.    A  few  of  Dr.  Taylor*! 
hours  were  his  guests  that  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbatica  of 
who  had  attained  to  the  state  of  the  philoeop] 
wise  man,  that  is,  to  have  no  want  of  ^wythtwy. 
*  Then,  sir,*  said  I,  *  the  savage  is  a  wise  maa.^^ 
'  Sir,*  said  he,  'I  do  not  mean  aimply 
without,  but  not  having  a  want.*    I  maini 
against  this  proposition,  that  it  was  better 
have  fine  clothes,  for  instance,  than  not  to  fee 
the  want  of  them.    Johnson  :   '  No,  sir ; 
clothes  are  good  only  as  they  supply  the  want 
other  means  of  procuring  respect.    Was  Charier 
the  Twelfth,  think  you,  less  respected  for  his 
coarse  blue  coat  and  black  stock  ?    And  yon  fin^l 
the  King  of  Prussia  dresses  plain  becanse  tbe 
dignity  of  his  character  is  infiSdent.*    I  here 
brought  myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedlesslj' 
said,  '  Would  not  you^  sir,  be  the  better  for 
velvet  embroidery?*    Johnson:  'Sir,  yon  put 
an  end  to  all  argument,  when  you  introdoce  your 
opponent  himself.    Have  you  no  better  manncn  ? 
There  is  your  vxmL*    I  apologised  by  saying,  I 
had  mentioned  him  as  an  instance  of  one  vbo 
wanted  as  little  as  any  man  in  the  wcnrld,  and  yet 
perhaps  might  receive  some  additional  lutif 
from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbourne  in  the  evening,  vt 
stopped  to  change  horses  at  Derby,  and  anUcd 
ourselves  of  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  oonvenatide 
of  my  countryman.  Dr.  Butter,  then  phyadtt 
there.     He  was  in  great  indignation  beesoai 
Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  a  Scotch  militia  hid 
been  lost.    Dr.  Johnson  was  as  violent  afiiuk  it 
'  I  am  glad,*  said  he,  '  that  Parliament  has  bt^ 
the  spirit  to  throw  it  out.    You  wanted  to  tab 
advantage  of  the  timidity  of  onr  eoouidrdf ' 
(meaning,  I  suppose,  the  ministry).    It  may  bt 
observed  that  he  used  the  epithet   iooandrd 
very   commonly — not  quite   in   the  aeuN  ia 
which  it  is  generally  understood,  but  as  astneg 
term  of  disapprobation ;  as,  when  he  abnptly 
answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  aaked  him  bov 
he  did,  'Beady  to  become  a  scoundrel,  madam ; 
with  a  little  more  spoiling,  you  will,  I  think, 
make  me  a  complete  rascal.*    He  meant  easy  to 
become  a  cai)ricious  and  self-indulgent  valetu- 
dinarian—a character  for  which  I  have  bcaid 
him  express  great  disgust. 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  thia  Jaani  il 
Palmerino  dCIwjhilterroL,  a  romance  prabed  bj 
Cervantes ;  but  did  not  like  it  much.  He  aaii 
he  read  it  for  the  language,  by  way  of  prepan- 
tion  for  his  Italian  expedition.  We  lay  this 
night  at  Loughborough. 

On  Thursday,  March  2dth,  we  pnnned  our 
journey.    I  mentioned  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan 
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eonqiluiied  of  the  iDgratitude  of  Mr.  Wedtler- 
bane  And  General  Frascr,  who  had  been  much 
obliged  to  him  when  they  were  young  Scotch- 
men entering  upon  life  in  England.    Johnson  : 

*  Why,  lir,  a  man  iB  very  apt  to  complain  of  the 
ingiatitttde  of  those  who  have  risen  far  above 
him.  A  man,  when  he  gets  into  a  higher  sphere, 
into  others  habits  of  life,  cannot  keep  up  all  his 
fonner  connections.    Then,  sir,  those  who  knew 
him  formerly  upon  a  level  with  themselves, 
may  think  that  they  ought  still  to  be  treated  as 
on  a  lerel,  which  cannot  be ;  and  an  acquaint- 
ance in  a  fonner  situation  may  bring  out  things 
which  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  have 
mentioned  before  higher  company,  though  per- 
haps everybody  knows  of  them.*     He  placed 
this  nbject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and  showed 

•  thai  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the  world  must  not 
be  oundemned  too  harshly  for  being  distant  to 

,  former  acquaintanoe,  even  though  ho  may  have 
\  been  much  obliged  to  them.    It  is  no  doubt  to 
be  widied  that  a  proper  degree  of  attention 
should  be  shown  by  great  men  to  their  early 
friends.    But  if,  cither  from  obtuse  insensibility 
to  difference  of  situation,  or  presumptuous  for- 
wdness,  which  will  not  submit  even  to  an  ex- 
tcfior  obsenrance  of  it,  tho  dignity  of  high  place 
onnot  be  preserved  when  they  are  admitted 
iito  the  company  of  those  raised  above  the  state 
is  vhieh  they  onoe  were,  encroachment  must  bo 
npeDcd,  and  the  kinder  feelings  sacrificed.    To 
Me  of  the  very  fortunate  persons  whom  I  have 
Mfttimed— namely,    Mr.    AVeddcrbumc,  now 
Locd  Loughborough— I  must  do  tho  justice  to 
niste,  that  I  have  been  assured  by  another  early 
Mqosbtance  of  his,  old  Mr.  Macklin,  who  as- 
jilted  b  Improving  his  pronunciation,  that  he 
food  him  very  gratcfuL    Macklin,  I  suppose, 
^  not  pressed  upon  his  elevation  with  so 
Bach  etgemess  as  the  gentleman  who  com- 
!  pluned  of  hiuL    Dr.  Johnson^s  remark  as  to  the 
Moiy  entertained  of  our  friends  who  rise  far 
*^  OS,  is  certainly  very  just.    By  this  was 
,  ^'ithered  the  early  friendship  between  Charles 
TovMbend  and  Akensidc ;  and  many  similar 
iirtsnees  might  be  adduced. 
Be  Mid,  *  It  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who 
for  love.'    We  then  talked  of  marrying 
of  fortune ;  and  I  mentioned  a  common 
'^ibvIe,  that  a  man  may  be  upon  tho  whole 
ic^  hy  marrying  a  woman  with  a  very  small 
potion,  because  a  woman  of  fortune  will  be 
P'opyrtioaally    expensive ;  whereas  a  woman 
*h»  brings  none  will  bo  very  mtMlcrate  in  cz- 
jmis.    JuHNHON  :  *  Depend  u^ton  it,  sir,  this 
ii  not  tone.    A  woman  of  fortune,  being  used  to 
the  handling  of  money,  spends  it  judiciously  ; 
bit  a  woman  who  gets  the  command  of  money 
ftrtht  first  time  npon  her  marriage,  has  such  a 
fOft  In  spending  it  that  she  throws  it  away  with 
freat  profosion.' 
He  praised  the  ladiei  of  the  present  age,  in- 
thai  they  were  more  faithful  to  their 


husbands,  and  more  virtuous  in  every  respect, 
than  in  former  times,  because  their  understand- 
ings were  better  cultivated.  It  was  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  his  good  sense  and  good  dis- 
position that  he  was  never  querulous,  never 
prone  to  inveigh  against  the  present  times,  as  is 
so  common  when  superficial  minds  aro  on  the 
fret.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  willing  to  speak 
favourably  of  his  own  age ;  and  indeed  main- 
tained its  superiority  in  every  respect,  except  in 
its  reverence  for  government ;  the  relaxation  of 
which  ho  imputed,  as  its  grand  cause,  to  the 
shock  which  our  monarchy  received  at  the 
Bevolution,  though  necessary ;  and  secondly,  to 
the  timid  concessions  made  to  faction  by  succes- 
sive administrations  in  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  he  lived  to 
sec  the  crown  at  last  recover  its  just  influence. 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
Dr.  James  was  dead.  I  thought  that  the  death 
of  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  one  with  whom  he 
had  lived  a  good  deal  in  London,  would  have 
affected  my  fellow-traveller  much  ;  but  he  only 
said,  *  Ah  !  i)oor  Jamy.*  Afterwards,  however, 
when  wc  were  in  tlie  chaise,  he  said  with  more 
tenderness,  *  Since  I  have  set  out  on  this  jaunt, 
I  have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young  one — Dr. 
James  and  poor  Harry '  (meaning  ]^Ir.  Thrale*s 
son). 

Having  lain  at  St.  Albania  on  Thursday, 
March  2Sth,  wo  breakfasted  tho  next  morning 
at  Barnet.  I  expressed  to  him  a  weakness  of 
mind  which  I  could  not  help ;  an  uneasy  appre- 
hension that  my  wife  and  cliildrcn,  who  were  at 
a  great  distance  from  me,  might  perhaps  be  ilL 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  '  consider  how  foolish  you  would 
think  it  in  ihtm  to  bo  apprehensive  that  you 
aro  ill.'  This  sudden  turn  relieved  me  for  the 
moment ;  but  I  afterwards  perceived  it  to  be  an 
ingenious  fallacy.  I  might,  to  be  sure,  be  satis- 
fied that  they  had  no  reason  to  bo  a])prehcn8ive 
about  me,  because  I  kntvo  that  I  myself  was  well ; 
but  we  might  have  mutual  anxiety  without  the 
charge  of  folly,  because  each  was  in  some  degree 
uncertain  as  to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to  Lon- 
don, that  nietroi>olis  which  we  both  loved  so 
much,  for  the  high  and  varied  intellectual  plea- 
sure which  it  furnishes.  I  experienced  imme- 
diate happiness  while  whirled  along  with  such 
a  companion,  and  stiid  to  him,  *Sir,  you  ob- 
served one  day  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  that  a 
man  u  never  happy  for  tho  present  but  when 
he  is  drunk.  Will  you  not  add  :  or  when  driv- 
ing in  a  i)ost-chaiKc  ? '  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir ;  you 
are  driving  rapidly /roni  something  or  to  some- 
thing.' 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  '  Some  men, 
and  very  thinking  men  too,  have  not  those  vex- 
ing thoughts.  Sir  Joshua  lleynolds  is  tho  same 
all  the  year  round  Beauclcrk,  except  when  ill 
and  in  pain,  is  the  same.  But  I  believe  most 
men  have  them  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
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•ddier  ii  high.    They  who  stand  forth  the  f orc- 
iBOft  in  danger  for  the  community  have  the  re- 
fpeet  of  mankind.    An  officer  is  much  more 
respected  than  any  other  man  who  has  as  little 
money.    In  a  commerical  country  money  will 
always  purchase  respect.   But  you  find  an  officer, 
who  has,  properly  speaking,  no  money,  is  overy- 
whtre  well  received,  and  treated  with  attention. 
The  character  of  a  soldier  always  stands  him 
instead.'     Boswell:  'Tet,  sir,  I  J;hink   that 
eanmion  soldiers  are  worse  thought  of  than  other 
Ben  in  the  same  rank  of  life — such  as  labourers.' 
Jbmrsox :  '  Why,  sir,  a  common  soldier  is  usu- 
lUy  a  very  gross  man,  and  any  quality  which 
pcDcores  respect  may  be  overwhelmed  by  gtoss- 
MMk    A  man  of  learning  may  be  so  vicious  or  so 
BdieiiloaB  that  you  cannot  respect    him.     A 
sommon  soldier,  too,  generally  eats  more  than  he 
cm  pay  for.    But  when  a  common  soldier  is 
cril  in  his  quarters,  his  red  coat  procures  him 
i  degree  of  respect.'    The  peculiar  respect  paid 
to  the  military  character  in  France  was  men- 
tioned.   Boswell  :  '  I  should  think  that  where 
ailitary  men  are  so  numerous,  they  would  be 
ka  valuable  as  not  being  rare.'    Johnson  : 
'Kty,  sir,  wherever  a  particular  character  or 
poleosion  is  high  in  the  estimation  of  a  people, 
those  who  are  of  it  will  be  valued  above  other 
ML    We  value  an  Englishman  high  in  this 
Mutry,  and  yet  Englishmen  are  not  rare  in  it.' 
Mr.  Uurray  praised  the  ancient  philosophers 
far  the  candour  and  good  humour  with  which 
thoee  of  different  sects  disputed  with  each  other. 
Jonso^r:    'Sir,    they    disputed    with    good 
kuwnr,  because  they  were  not  in  earnest  as  to 
>di|ioiL    Had  the  ancients  been  serious  in  their 
Uicf,  we  should  not  have  had  their  gods  ex- 
ttited  in  the  manner  we  find  them  represented 
b  the  poets.    The  people  would  not  have  suf- 
'vid  it    They  disputed  with  good  humour  upon 
^^  fanciful  theories,  because  they  were  not 
*tereited  in  the  truth  of  them :  when  a  man 
■Maoihing  to  lose,  he  may  be  in  good  humour 
'tth  his  opponent.     Accordingly  you  see,  in 
bdsa,  the  Epicurean,  who  ai^es  only  nega- 
*^7»  keeps  his  temper ;  the  Stoic,  who  has 
•■••thing  positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry. 
^^Qftigry  with  one  who  controverts  an  opinion 
Hieh  you  value,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  uneasiness  which    you    fccL     Every  man 
*^  tttacks  my  belief  diminishes,  in  some  dc- 
|t<ee,  my  confidence  in  it,  and  therefore  makes 
*•  uneasy ;  and  I  am   angry  with  him  who 
fedoes  mo  uneasy.    Those  only  who  believed  in 
'Vi^elation  have  been  angry  at  having  their  faith 
ttOed  in  question  ;  because  they  only  had  some- 
thing opon  which  they  could  rest  as  matter  of 
fact'   Murray:  'It  seems  tome  that  we  arc 
aoi  angry  at  a  man  for  controverting  an  opinion 
we  believe  and  value  ;  we  rather  pity 
JoHirsoif :  '  Why,  sir,  to  be  sure  when 
yoa  wish  a  man  to  have  that  belief  which  you 
think  is  of  infinite  advantage,  you  wish  well  to 


him ;  but  your  primary  consideration  is  your 
own  quiet.  If  a  madman  were  to  come  into 
this  room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no  doubt  we 
should  pity  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  but  bur  pri- 
mary consideration  would  be  to  take  care  of 
ourselves.  Wo  should  knock  him  down  first, 
and  pity  him  afterwards.  No,  sir,  every  roan  will 
dispute  with  great  good  humour  upon  a  subject 
in  which  lio  is  not  interested.  I  will  dispute 
very  x^almly  upon  the  probability  of  another 
man's  son  being  hanged ;  but  if  a  man  zealously 
enforces  the  probability  that  my  own  son  will  be 
hanged,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  in  a  very  good 
humour  with  him.'  I  added  this  illustration  : 
'  If  a  man  endeavours  to  oonvinco  me  that  my 
wife,  whom  I  love  very  much,  and  in  whom 
I  place  great  confidenoo,  is  a  disagreeable 
woman,  and  is  even  unfaithful  to  me,  I  shall  bo 
very  angry ;  for  he  is  putting  mc  in  fear  of  being 
unhappy.'  Murbat  :  *But,  air,  truth  will 
always  bear  an  examination.'  Johnson  :  '  Yes, 
sir ;  but  it  is  painful  to  bo  forced  to  defend  it. 
Consider,  sir,  how  should  you  like,  though  con- 
scious of  your  innocence,  to  be  tried  before  a 
jury  for  a  capital  crime  once  a  week  ?  * 

We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  which  Johnson 
displayed  in  a  luminous  manner ;  but  his  argu- 
ments preponderated  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive 
at  one  of  them,  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
l^Ir.  Murray  was  very  much  influenced  by  what 
he  had  heard  to-day  in  his  dctcmunation  to 
send  his  own  son  to  Westminster  school. — I 
have  acted  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to 
my  own  two  sons ;  having  placed  the  eldest  at 
Eton,  and  the  second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot 
say  which  is  best.  But  in  justice  to  both  those 
noble  seminaries,  I  with  high  satisfaction  de- 
clare that  my  boys  have  derived  from  them  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  no  evil ;  and  I  trust 
they  will,  like  Horace,  be  grateful  to  theii 
father  for  giving  them  so  valuable  an  education 

I  introduced  the  topic,  which  is  often  igno- 
rantly  urged,  that  the  universities  of  England 
are  too  rich  ; '  so  that  learning  docs  not  flourish 
in  them  as  it  would  do  if  those  who  teach  had 
smaller  salaries,  and  depended  on  their  assiduity 
for  a  great  part  of  their  income.  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth  ;  the 
English  universities  are  not  rich  enough.  Our 
fellowships  are  only  sufficient  to  support  a  man 
during  his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world, 
and  accordingly  in  general  they  are  held  no 
longer  than  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  getting 
away.  Now  and  then,  perhax)s,  there  is  a  fellow 
who  grows  old  in  his  college  ;  but  this  is  against 
his  will,  unless  he  be  a  man  very  indolent  indeed. 

»  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  for  some  time  a  pro- 

fcsnor  in  the  University  of  Glrusi;ow,  hns  uttiriMl,  in 

liis  WtaU\  o/yatioM,  some  rertections  upon  this  sub- 

jcct,  which  are  certainly  not  well  founded,  and  seem 

to  be  invidious.— BoawELi. 
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A  huntUwl  >  jcaz  U  rechoncil  a  good  fcUowibiii, 
uiil  thit  ii  DO  more  thui  ii  neuewarr  to  keep 
a  mui  acecntly  ««  b  ichoUr.  Wa  do  not  allow 
tcllon  to  nun;,  boMTue  wb  eoniidsr 
■Irniiul  iiutitutions  u  prepiirator;  to  a  let- 
iicnt  in  the  vurliL  It  ii  onl;  by  being  em- 
pl'iyed  u  ■  tutor  that  k  fellow  oon  oMuD  mnj- 
tg  iDon  than  a  livelihood.  To  be  nre  a 
1  who  hu  eoouEh  without  teaching  will 
fmbtbl;  not  toaoh  ;  for  we  would  all  be  idle 
if  wo  oouli  In  tho  luno  roanner,  a  man  who 
■  to  get  nothing  hj  teaching  will  not  exert 
linuell.  Greibam  College  waa  intended  sa  a 
place  of  initruction  for  Liondon ;  able  profeuort 
«  to  read  lecturea  gratia  ;  they  eoutrived  to 
have  no  acboUn  ;  whercaa  if  they  bad  been 
allowed  to  receive  but  liiiwnea  a  iBcture  from 
each  Mbolar,  they  would  have  been  emuloQi  to 
ire  had  many  icbolnn.  Kveryboi);  will  agree 
Lt  H  abould  bo  tbe  intvroat  of  thoie  who  teaeh 
to  have  acbolan ;  and  thii  ia  the  caao  io  our 
unlvenitiea.  That  the;  are  too  rich  ii  certainly 
true ;  for  tbey  have  nothing  good  enoogh  to 
keep  a  man  of  eminent  loaraiag  with  them  for 
Ilia  life.  In  the  foreign  naiveraitiei  a  profeaaor- 
>  ii  a  high  thiiiK.  It  ii  aa  much  olmoet  oa  a 
1  can  make  by  his  looming  ;  and  therefore 
Snd  the  raoit  learned  men  abroad  are  in  the 
vctaitlea  It  i>  not  »  with  u>.  Our  nni- 
litioa  aje  impovsriihcd  of  learning  by  the 
jieaury  of  their  provisioni.  I  with  there  were 
many  placci  of  n  thouumd  ■  year  at  Oxford,  to 
keep  fint-rate  men  oE  learning  from  quitting  the 
XTniveraity,*  Undoubtedly,  if  thia  were  the  case, 
literature  wonld  hare  a  atill  greater  dignity  and 
■plendour  at  Oxford,  and  there  would  be  grander 
living  ionrcea  of  inatmction. 

J  mentioned  Air.  UaclanTin'a  *  nneulDeii 
on  account  of  a  degree  of  ridicule  cweleaily 
thrown  on  hi*  deceued  father  in  Golilimith'a 
JfisUiiy  of  Animaial  Salare,  in  which  that 
celebrated  mathematician  ia  rcpreiented  aa 
living  aubjett  to  fita  of  yawning  n  violent 
to  render  him  incapable  of  proceeding  in 
lecture :  a  ■tury  altogether  unfuundeil, 
but  for  the  iiublicalion  of  which  the  hkW  would 
I  no  n!]iaTation.<  Thia  led  iu  to  agitate 
the  queition  whether  legal  redreu  ooold  be 
vhtained,  even  when  a  nun'i  deMsaed  rela- 
tion wiu  calumnnitcd  in  a  publication.  Mr. 
Hurray  niaititained  there  (honid  be  reparation, 
vnlveg  the  author  could  juttify  himaeU  by 
tins  the  fui:t.     JoHXBOM:  'Sir,  it  ii  of  ao 

.Vilvnp..'.c  (alf cnranli  l.nni  Dreghom).  ani  ann  of 
D  M.ii'laRTln,  rnifcuor  of  Uattatnullci  In  Edln- 
lur^h  l-|ilv.HHy. 

~  Iir.  OoliUuiilh  wia  dnil  befon  Ur.  Uicliailn 
dUmn'ted  Uir  luilicmui  error  llut  Mr.  Nontu  (ha 
williifllrr,  who  WM  llm  ptv-ptli'tor  at  tbs,irork.  ujmo 
hf\iiS  apfUti  to  by  Htr  Jiihn  Prliijtlc.  Ber-i-l  vrry  bind- 

•un<:Tllnl  aLiI  nprluU.'J  wlUiout  II,  al  bla  u«a  afruie. 
— UuawEU. 


msch  more  conaequence  that  truth  ihonld  bi 
totd  than  that  iadividnols  ahouU  not  be  modi 
oneaay,  that  it  b  much  better  that  the  law  don 
not  reitrain  writing  freely  eonceming  the  cha 
racten  of  the  dead.  Damago*  wiH  be  given  U 
a  man  who  ia  caTnmnlBtBd  in  bia  lifetime 
became  be  may  bo  hurt  in  bia  wnrldly  Inlrteit 
or  at  leott  hurt  in  hii  mind  ;  but  the  law  doa 
not  regard  that  nneodneaa  which  a  man  frela  m 
having  hia  anceator  calumniated.  That  ia  tB 
nice.  Let  him  deny  what  ia  laid,  and  let  Ua 
matter  have  a  fair  chance  by  diaiMiamrm  Bui 
if  a  man  could  say  nothing  against  a  ehanettl 
hut  what  he  can  prove,  history  conid  not  bl 
written ;  for  a  great  deal  li  known  of  men  oi 
which  proof  cannot  be  hreughL  A  nfnialei 
may  be  notoriously  known  to  take  bribea,  am 
yet  yon  may  not  be  able  to  prove  il'  Mr. 
Murrey  suggeited  that  the  author  ahoold  bi 
obliged  to  show  some  sort  of  evidence,  thoogt 
he  would  not  require  a  itrict  I^al  proof ;  bid 
Johnaon  firmly  and  resolutely  opposed  any  n- 
■troint  whatever,  ai  adverae  to  a  free  ioveiUia- 
tion  of  tbe  charaoten  of  mankind.  ' 


D  baa  ben  aald  la  ondoutiMIr 


held  in  U>e  boaln,  Ual  b 
attack  OB  llis  nputaUon  even  of  a  dead  nun  may  )■ 
pnnlahed  aa  a  libal,  bccouae  tcudlnE  to  a  bnac^  att^ 
fcaca.  Then  ii.  however.  I  betina.  no  aoim  it- 
elded  esse  to  thst  cSect  tn  tLa  King's  Bmcb,  TiiaUy 
Teiii],  I;M,  the  qaeslion  nccamd  on  oocaelon  el  b 
indldtropot,  Tin  King  v.  TapliBm,  who,  sa  a  pnfl"'*' 
of  a  newspaper  eoUUtd  the  HVId.  waa  foBBd  exUf 
of  a  Utwl  sgalnat  Earl  Ccwper,  deccaaei],  I  in— 
certain  InJcHooa  chaiga  igsiait  Ua  LoidAlp  ■» 
published  la  that  psp^. 


ftorrlitrr— WIS  one  o[  the  couatel  Ibr  Mr  Tophaia.    B> 
dliplayed  inui'fa  learning  and  IcgeinUty  Bpen  Uas  ■■» 

cDEit  gianlBl  an  armt  dilelly  OD  the  InlonuUtr  <t 

the  law  of  FDKlnnd  Uun  I  have;   but,  wtlb  aD  4» 
'1p  Ihlnklng  that  pmecetlea  If 


indii-l 


IvDdant  Is  niver  10  bi 


lustily,  must  oftfu  be  veiy  oppreaain,  e 
whom  I  am  more  and  more  eonBrmnl  In  holdlag  W  ta 
Judges  of  law  sa  well  aa  nl  tut,  naelDtely  Intsfosk 
Of  late,  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  pasa*l  deelslllBif 
of  tbe ir  lull  Tight  In  one  sa  will  as  the  oilier  ia  BltM 
of  lllirl :  and  the  bill  hsviiig  been  brought  in  bf  a 
IKipnlu  eentlcman,  tumbj  of  his  parly  ban.  In  Bssi 
eilnvacuit  terms,  drrlsimgd  on  tbe  woDdcrfiil  acqal- 
dUloo  tv  ttie  bberty  of  the  prtaa  For  aj  own  faxl. 
I  ever  was  elciHy  of  ni^nlOD  that  tbla  ilgfat  was  labnM 

Inseparable  from  their  Importsat  fqarikm 


To  ei 


lis  of  ccmmen  Isw.    Wonld  it  not  n 


!,  is.  I  Uial 
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CHAPTEB  XXXVII. 
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09  Tlranctay,  April  4,  haTing  called  on  Dr. 
JohDKHi,  I  nid  it  was  a  pity  that  truth  was  not 

10  firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attacks,  so  that 
it  might  be  shot  at  as  much  as  people  chose  to 
sHempt,  and  yet  remain  nnhurt.  Johnson  : 
'Then,  sir,  it  would  not  be  shot  at.  Nobody 
rttempts  to  dispute  that  two  and  two  moke 
fflor ;  but  with  contests  concerning  moral  truth, 
bumtn  passions  are  generally  mixed,  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  ever  liable  to  assault  and  mis- 
KiiRsentation. 

On  Friday,  April  6,  being  Good  Friday,  after 
Uving  attended  the  morning  ser\'ice  at  St. 
Ckment's  Church,  I  walked  home  with  Johnson. 
We  talked  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
J0115HON :  '  In  the  barbarous  ages,  sir,  priests 
isi  people  were  equally  doceived ;  but  af ter- 
vards  there  were  gross  comi])tions  introduced 
ky  the  clergy,  such  as  indulgences  to  priests  to 
kiTe  concubines,  and  the  worship  of  images, 
lot,  indeed,  inculcated,  but  knowingly  pcr- 
■ittcd.'  He  strongly  censure<l  the  licensed 
Mevi  it  Rome.  Buswell  :  *  So  then,  sir,  you 
«oald  illow  of  no  irregular  intercourse  what- 
ficr  between  the  sexes?  Johnson:  *To  be 
Hn  I  would  not,  sir.  I  would  punish  it  much 
■ore  than  it  is  done,  and  so  restrain  it.  In  all 
CMutries  there  has  been  fornication,  as  in  all 
MBtries  there  has  been  theft ;  but  there  may 
W  Bure  or  less  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the 
•thcr,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  law.  All 
■ca  will  naturally  commit  fornication,  as  all 
■ei  «iU  naturally  steaL  And,  sir,  it  is  very 
iknrd  to  axxue,  as  has  been  often  done,  that 
pvMitotes  arc  necessary  to  jirevent  the  violent 
^fccts  of  appetite  from  violating  the  decent 
*^  of  life ;  nay,  sliould  be  i)crmitted,  in 
*<^  to  preaerre  the  chastity  of  our  wives  and 


'V^  of  primni^mitare,  or  any  other  old  and  nnivcrsally 

^^kfryvlftlip^  light,  should  the  lye^iiilaturtt  ikiha  un  a<'t 

ta  ^iwittr  of  It  ?    In  ray  L/««r  (o  the.  I'tujile  oftitt.tlivd 

^ULiintnUhing  iht  nnvihcr  of  the  h-rtU  i'/Stif.'uiH, 

fiWiiM  la  17b5,  there  in  the  fullowin;;  iiass.i;rc,  which, 

MBC«ciiie,  and,  ss  I  h« •]>*•,  a  f:tir  and  ntional  Ktati- 

*  !b*  Bistter,  I  iirenninc  to  <piot«  :— '  The  juries  of 

^NUirl  tre  Jud;:^a  of  law  ns  wtU  as  of  fart  in  vinny 

"*tf  ukI  in  o/I  crimitml  trin]!i.    That  my  iirin<-i]il<-i}  of 

'^MlnsAt  may  not  be  niitAiii>n'lirn<li-d  any  ni<>n-  than 

>TfviDrJiiIe«  ot  ntf^MkUivm,  I  lin-tf^t  that  I  sh<'iil'l  U; 

tttlMt  man  in  the  world  tit  enrnui.i;:i-  jnrii  s  to  c<in- 

tediet rashly,  wantonly,  or  ii<-iv(-r<i;ly.  the  oi>init-ii  ci 

ttf  Mces.    On  the  contrary,  I  wi>iiM  l.nw  thi  in  I:st<  n 

/  ivpMrtfaJly  to  the  sflvicc  tlu-y  rfr-<>ivi-  trom  thi*  tiini  h. 

I  by  wbich  thry  may  often  1*0  well  dinrU-d  in  fniiiiin^ 

/  flfir  Mrs  vpiniM^;   which,  "and  net  anotlii-r's,"  is 

■'  tke oj'fnifin  they  are  to  rbtnm  v/--n  their  t^ith-t.    Diit 

•'  *h«K,  after  doe  attention  to  all  that  thr  jud^'i-  han  s.ud. 

-  tt*r  are  drciilriJly  ul  adilltreut  oiiinion  fn  ni  him,  tlu-y 

^T*  not  only  a  pt/wcr  and  ari^Al,  but  thry  arc  ^'"  ml  in 

I  to  bring  in  a  Yssdlct  acconliugly. '— DunWLix. 


daughters.  Depend  VLjton  it,  sir,  severe  laws, 
steadily  enforced,  would  he  sufficient  against 
those  evils,  and  would  promote  marriage.* 

I  stated  to  him  this  cose : — *  Sup}>ose  a  man 
has  a  daughter,  who  he  known  has  been  seduced, 
but  her  misfortune  is  concealed  from  the  world ; 
should  ho  keep  her  in  his  house  ?  Would  he  not, 
by  doing  so,  be  accessory  to  imposition  ?  And 
perhaps  a  worthy  unsuspecting  man  might  come 
and  marry  this  woman,  unless  the  father  inform 
him  of  the  truth.*  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  he  is 
accessory  to  no  imposition.  His  daughter  is  in 
his  house  ;  and  if  a  man  courts  her,  he  takes  his 
chance.  If  a  friend,  or  indeed  if  any  man,  asks 
his  opinion  whether  he  should  marry  her,  he 
ought  to  adviso  him  against  it,  without  telling 
wliy,  because  his  real  opinion  is  then  required. 
Or,  if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know  of  her 
frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in  his  house. 
You  ore  to  consider  the  state  of  life  is  this :  we 
ore  to  judge  of  one  another*s  characters  as  well 
as  wc  can ;  and  a  man  is  not  bound  in  honesty 
or  honour  to  teU  us  the  faults  of  his  daughter 
or  of  himself.  A  nv^n  who  has  debauched  his 
friend^s  daughter  is  not  obliged  to  say  to  every- 
body, "Take  care  of  me;  don't  let  me  into  your 
house  without  suspicion.  I  once  debauched  a 
friend's  daughter;  I  may  dolmuch  yours."' 

Air.  llirale  called  ujion  him,  and  ap])eared  to 
bear  the  loss  of  his  son  with  a  ni^ily  conii>osure. 
There  was  no  affectation  about  him ;  and  he 
talkeil,  as  usual,  ujka  indifferent  subjects.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  hesitate  as  to  the  intended 
Italian  tour,  on  which  I  flattere<l  myself  he  and 
Mrs.  Throlu  and  Dr.  Johns(.m  were  sotm  to  set 
out;  and  therefore  I  pressed  it  as  much  as  I 
couhL  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beauclerk  had 
said  that  Baretti,  whom  they  were  to  carry 
with  them,  would  keep  them  so  long  in  the 
little  towns  of  his  own  district,  that  they  would 
nut  have  time  to  sec  Rome.  I  mentione<l  this 
to  put  them  on  their  guard.  Johnson  :  '  Sir, 
wc  do  not  thank  Mr.  iSeauolcrk  for  supiKwing 
that  wc  are  to  be  directe<l  by  liarctti.  No,  sir; 
Mr.  Thrale  is  to  go  by  my  a<lvico,  to  Mr. 
Jiickson'  (the  oll-knowiiig),  and  get  from  him 
u  ]ilan  for  seeing  the  most  that  can  )>u  seen  in 
the  time  that  we  have  to  travel.  Wc  must, 
to  bo  sure,  see  Rome,  NaplcH,  Florence,  and 
Venice,  and  as  much  more  an  wu  can.'  (iSpeak- 
ing  with  a  tone  of  animation.) 

When  I  expieHsed  an  oiniest  wish  for  his 
remarks  on  It;.1y,  he  said,  *  I  do  not  (M'i>  that  I 
could  make  a  l>uuk  uiM»n  Italy  ;  yt-t  I  kIimuM  bo 
glad  t«»  act  L-*<K}  or  i[;5<J0  by  hucIi  .1  w.uk.'  Tliin 
Kiiowcd  both  that  a  joumsd  of  hi«i  Tour  iiiH>n 
the  Ccntinent  was  not  wholly  out  of  liis  con  tun 

*  A  tji'TitliTiian  wh'»,  fnini  his  *  xtiii'-rlin  »r.'  '-liiriii  of 
know  1^1  Ip',  h.is  1m'<"ii  ht}l'-il  '  »i» 1. 1  ■•■ii ;:/.  •Inhiitoii,  I 
thihu  vi-rv  iiii'jwTly.  ;il!t  n  ■!  it  ti»  u/'-7»".—i/i;,  :n  it  i.^ 
a  I'  ■  '■•'111  .  i/t/uf,  ajiiiMiiil.itod  to  tl.c  fcn-ri  nir  !>«  ii:;,'. 
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plation,  and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that 
sti-ange  o|>inion  which  his  indolent  disposition 
made  him  utter :  *  No  man  but  a  blockhead  ever 
wrote  except  for  money.'  Numerous  instances 
to  refute  tliis  will  occur  to  all  who  fXQ  versed  in 
the  history  of  literature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  many  sketches  of 
character  which  were  treasured  in  hb  mind, 
and  which  he  was  wont  to  produce  quite  unex- 
pectedly in  a  very  entertaining  manner.  *  I 
lately,'  said  he,  'received  a  letter  from  the 
East  Indies,  from  a  gentleman  whom  I  formerly 
knew  very  weU.  He  had  returned  from  that 
country  with  a  handsome  fortune,  as  it  was 
reckoned,  before  means  were  found  to  acquire 
those  immense  sums  which  have  been  brought 
from  thence  of  late ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  an 
agreeable  man,  and  lived  very  prettily  in' 
London  till  his  wife  died.  After  her  death  he 
took  to  dissiiuition  and  gaming,  and  lust  all  he 
had.  One  evening  ho  lost  A^IOOO  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten.  Next 
morning  he  sent  the  gentleman  £500  with  an 
n^Kjlogy  that  it  was  all  he  had  in  the  world. 
The  gentleman .  St  nt  the  money  back  to  him, 
declaring  he  would  nut  accept  of  it ;  and  add- 
ing, that  if  Mr^ had  occasion  for  ^^XO 

mure  he  would  Wnd  it  to  him.  He  resolved  to 
go  out  again  to  tho  East  Indies,  and  make  his 
fortune  anew.  He  got  a  considerable  ap|>oint- 
inent,  and  I  had  some  intention  of  accomi>anying 
Iiim.  Hail  I  thought  then  as  I  do  now,  I  should 
Iiave  gone :  but  at  that  time  I  had  objections  to 
<2uittiiig  England.' 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  about 
Johnson,  whom  shallow  obser\'ers  have  supposed 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  tlie  world,,  that  very 
few  men  had  seen  greater  variety  of  characters; 
und  none  could  observe  them  better,  as  was 
evident  from  the  strong  yet  nice  portraits  which 
l^c  of  ton  drey.  I  have  frequently  thought  that 
if  he  had  ma<le  out  what  the  French  call  unt 
oitaloffne  raisounic  of  all  tho  people  who  had 
passed  under  his  observation^  it  would  have 
utforded  a  very  rich  fund  of  instruction  and 
entertain lucut.  The  suddenness  with  which 
liis  accoiiiits  of  some  of  them  started  out  in 
convursutiun,  was  not  less  jdeaaing  than  sur- 
^•rising.     I  reiiu>mWr  he  once  observed  to  me, 

*  It  i.i  wuudcrful,  sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in 
London.  The  must  literary  conversation  that  I 
tvcr  «nj(>ye4l  wa.<i  at  the  table  of  Jack  Ellis,  a 
iiii»ncy-Bcrive]ier  behind  tho  Koyal  Exchange, 
uitli  wliom  I  at  one  period  used  to  dine  generally 
t-nco  a  week.'* 

•  Tliis  Mr.  Elli"*  w:i-«,  I  btlitivc.  tht*  \x^x  of  that  pro- 
f.  -^'.i'Xi  r  illv.l  >crin-.ii-t,  whuh  \%  oiu*  of  tho  L«.mdon 
<  oii.p.iiiii  s,  but  of  wliii'h  th«.>  1>usiiu>-cd  is  no  longer 

•  •  Hill  .1  uu  »«'nanit«.'ly,  luit  is  tr.insnctt^l  1«y  attiimcysand 
t'hii-<.  Ho  wM  a  inuu  «>f  litiTatuiv  and  taU'nts.  He 
w.H  tli«>  author  of  a  Hii'ltlir.i-Htio  vcr^iton  of  Maphipun's 
i  iN.'o,  in  aildition  Ut  the  .-FiutJ;  of  %o\\w  itoems  in 
Dodslcy's  L'McctitiM;  and  variuus  other  small  pieces ; 


Volumes  would  be  required  to  contain  a 
of  his  numerous  and  variouB  acquaiutanee,  i 
of  whom  he  ever  forgot,  and  could  iam 
and  discriminate  them  all  with  predtion  i 
vivacity.    He  associated  with  pertoDs  the  a 
widely  different  in  manners,  abilitiet,  rank,  i 
accomplishments.     He  was  at  onoe  the  « 
panion  of  the  brilliant  Colonel  Forrester  of 
Guards,  who  wrote  The  Polite  Philatopktr,  i 
of  the  awkward  and  uncouth  Robert  Leveit; 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  Mr.   Sastres,  the  Kd 
master ;  and  has  dined  one  day  with  the  heti 
f ul,  gay,  and  fascinating  Lady  Craven,'  sad 
next  with  the  good  Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  tdk 
chandler,  on  Snow  Hill. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  diieoi 
ing  so  much  of  tho  knowledge  pecnlisr 
different  professions,  he  told  me,  *  I  ks 
what  I  know  of  law  chiefly  from  Mr.  BsDo 
a  very  able  man.  I  learnt  some  too  b 
Chambers;  but  was  not  so  teachable  th 
One  is  not  willing  to  be  taught  by  a  yM 
man.'  "When  I  expressed. a  wish  to  know  a 
about  Mr.  JSallow,  Johnson  said,  '  Sir,  I  li 
seen  him  but  once  these  twenty  yearn  1 
tide  of  life  has  driven  us  different  wsjl' 
was  sorry  at  tho  time  to  hear  this ;  but  vhoe 
quits  the  creeks  of  private  connections,  i 
fairly  gets  into  the  great  ocean  of  Lcmd 
will  by  imperceptible  degrees  nnaroida 
experience  such  cessations  of  acqoi 
anoc. 

*  My  knowledge  of  physic,'  he  added, 
learnt  from  Dr.  James,  whom  I  helped 
writing  the  proposals  fur  his  Dictionaiy,  i 


but  being  a  very  modest  man,  never  pat  his 
ou^'thing.  He  shovred  me  a  translation  which  bt  '■ 
made  of  Ovid's  EpittUs,  very  prettily  dona  Tfcw 
a  good  enpraveil  portrait  of  hiin  l»y  Ptlber,  fcts 
piolurc  by  Fry,  whii-h  hangft  iu  the  lisU  of  the  8ct 
nera*  Company.  I  visited  hiiu  Oct«l»er  4, 1T>*0,  ia 
uini'ty-thirtl  year,  anil  found  hi«  Juilgmcnt  disc 
and  clear,  and  his  memory,  though  faded  so  as  to 
him  occasionally,  yet,  as  he  assunnl  me,  and  I  iodced 
ccived,  able  to  8er\'e  him  very  well  aft«T  a  Uttk  n 
lection.  It  was  apn'cable  to  obserre  that  he  was 
from  the  discontent  and  fhitfUIn'tss  which  too  € 
molest  old  age.  He.  in  tho  summer  vt  thsk  ] 
walked  to  Rotherhith^,  where  he  dined  and  vs 
home  Ul  tlie  evening.  Ue  diud  ou  the  Slst  of  Deca 
ITvl.— BoavELL. 

^  Lord  Macartney,  who,  with  other  distinsid 
qualities,  ia  rcmark.ible  also  for  an  ele;r!Uit  i^aiai 
told  me  tliat  he  met  Jwhnson  at  La*\y  Cnvcn's, 
that  he  seemed  Jealous  of  any  interference.  *  Bo,' 
his  Lordship,  smiling.  *  /  trfl  fcti/rt.'— Boswtti. 

*  Tliero  is  an  account  of  him  in  Sir  John  Havl 
Li/i  o/AAiuoa»  p.  SOi.  Mr.  Tliomas  Bdk)V  was  si 
uf  an  excellent  TrnUue<^f  E-iuilji,  printed  anonyini 
in  1742,  ami  Utely  rei>ublihlieil  with  very  val' 
additions,  by  John  Fonblauque,  Esq.  Mr.  B 
died  sudilenly  in  London.  July  *2t^,  ITi^S.  aged  se«' 
live,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Gtnttrwian's  Magaii^ 
tltat  year  as  *  a  groat  Grvrk  scholar,  and  famous  fi 
kuowlu^lgc  of  the  old  phihwophy.'—llsiowt 
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ittle  in  the  Dictionary  itself.^  I  also 
rom  Dr.  Lawrence,'  but  was  then  grown 
ibbom.' 

urns  incident  happened  to-daj  while  Mr. 
Old  I  aat  with  him.  Francis  announced 
urge  packet  was  brought  to  him  from  the 
oe,  said  to  have  come  from  Lisbon,  and 
barged  £7,  lOs.  He  would  not  receive 
odng  it  to  be  some  trick,  nor  did  he  even 

it.  But,  upon  inquiry  afterwards,  he 
t  was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that 
end  in  the  East  Indies  of  whom  he  had 
ealdng ;  and  the  ship  which  carried  it 
come  from  Portugal,  this  packet,  with 

had  been  put  into  the  post-office  at 

itionad  a  new  gaming  club,  of  which  Mr. 
7k  had  given  me  an  accoimt,  where  the 
rs  played  to  a  desperate  extent.  John- 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is  mere  talk. 
ruined  by  gaming  ?  You  will  not  find 
anees  in  an  age.  There  is  a  strange  rout 
bout  deep  play  :  whereas  you  have  many 
<e(^le  ruined  by  adventurous  trade,  and 
do  not  hear  such  an  outcry  against  it.' 
I:  'There  may  be  few  people  absolutely 
by  deep  play ;  but  very  many  are  much 
I  tiieir  circumstances  by  it.'  Johnson  : 
dr,  and  so  are  very  many  by  other  kinds 
aise.*  I  had  heard  him  talk  once  before 
lame  manner;  and  at  Oxford  he  said,  *he 
be  had  learned  to  play  at  cards.'  The 
liowever  is,  that  he  loved  to  display  his 
ity  in  argument;  and  therefore  would 
mas  in  conversation  maintain  opinions 
he  was  sensible  were  wrong,  but  in  sup- 
{  which,  his  reasoning  and  wit  would  be 
aospicuous.  He  would  begin  thus : '  AVhy, 
to  tho  good  or  evil  of  card-playing — * 
'  Mid  Garrick,   'he  is  thinking  which 

0  shall  take.'     He  appeared  to  have  a 
re  in  contradiction,  especially  when  any 

1  whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  of 
nee ;  so  that  there  was  hariUy  any  topic, 
one  of  the  great  truths  of  religion  snd 
ty,  that  he  might  not  have  been  incited 
le  either  for  or  against.  Lord  Elibank  ' 
e  highest  admiration  of  his  powers.  He 
bierved  to  me,  *  ^Vhatever  opinions  John- 
lintatns,  I  will  not  say  that  he  convinces 
vt  he  never  fails  to  show  mo  that  he  has 
easons  for  it'  I  have  heard  Johnson  pay 
icdship  this  high  compliment :  *  I  never 
I  Lord  Elibank's  company  without  learn - 
mething.' 

sai  together  till  it  was  too  late  for  the 
000  service.     Thrale  said  he  had  come 

ave  to  vain  endeavoured  to  And  out  what  parts 
<a  wrote  fur  Ht.  Jamca.    Perhaps  uiedical  luen 

BOSWELL. 

emlaent  physician,  and  President  of  the  College 


trick  Lord  EUbank,  whodled  In  1778.— Bos welu 


with  intention  to  go  to  church  with  us.  VTe 
went  at  seven  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's 
Church,  after  having  drunk  coffee ;  an  indul* 
gence  which  I  understand  Johnson  yielded  to  on 
this  occasion  in  compliment  to  Thrale; 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Easter- Day,  after  haying 
been  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  I  came  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  according  to  my  usual  custom.  It 
seemed  to  me  ^hat  there  was  always  something 
peculiarly  mild  and  plaeid  in  his  manner  upon 
this  holy  festival,  the  commemoration  of  tlie 
most  joyfid  event  in  the  history  of  our 
world,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  who,  having  triumphed  over  death 
and  the  grave,  proclaimed  immortality  to 
mankind. 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  maintained  that  her  hus- 
band's having  been  guilty  of  numberless  infi- 
delities released  her  from  conjugal  obligation;*, 
because  they  were  reciprocaL  JouNtiON  :  '  This 
is  miserable  stuff,  sir.  To  the  contract  of 
marriage,  besides  the  man  and  wife,  there  is  a 
third  party — Society ;  and  if  it  be  considered  as 
a  vow — God  :  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  their  consent  alone.  Laws  are  nut 
made  for  particular  cases,  but  for  men  in 
generaL  A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with  her 
husband ;  but  sho  cannot  be  freed  from  him 
without  tiie  approbation  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical power.  A  man  may  be  unhappy 
becauso  he  is  not  so  rich  as  another;  but  he  is 
not  to  seize  upon  another's  property  with  Iiis 
own  hand.'  Boswell  :  '  But,  sir,  this  lady  docs 
not  want  that  the  contract  should  be  dissolved  ; 
she  only  argues  that  she  may  indulge  herself  in 
gallantries  with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband 
dees,  provided  she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a 
spurious  issue  into  hia  family.  You  know,  sir, 
wliat  Macrobius  has  tokl  of  Julia.'  ^    Johnson  : 

*  Tliis  lady  of  yoursy  sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  for  a 
brothel.' 

Mr.  I^Iacbean,  author  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Ancient  Geoffrapky^  came  in.  He  mentioned 
that  he  hod  been  forty  years  absent  from  Scut- 
land.  '  Ah,  Boswell ! '  said  Johnson,  smiling, 
'wliat  would  you  give  to  be  forty  years  from 
Scotland  ? '  I  said,  '  I  should  not  like  to  be  f>o 
long  absent  from  the  seat  of  my  ancestors.'  This 
gentleman,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Lcvett  dined 
with  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  botli  Mr. 
Macl>can  and  I  thought  new.     It  was  tliis :  tliat 

*  the  law  against  usury  is  for  the  protection  of 
creditors  as  well  as  debtors  ;  for  if  there  were 
no  such  check,  people  would  be  apt,  from  tho 
temptation  of  great  interest,  to  lend  to  (U'«pcrute 
persons  by  whom  they  would  lose  their  money. 
Accordingly  there  are  instances  of  ladies  In-ing 
ruined  by  having  injudiciously  sunk  their  for- 


»  '  Knnquam  eiiltn  nisi  navi  pkna  toUo  vcciorein-' 
Lib.  iL  c.  5. 
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taneii  for  high  iummties.  which  after  .&  fiew  3 
eeaaeil  to  be  pud  in  eoiiiei|ii£iiaa  jf  she  nnned 
orcnznatances  of  the  buiiuwcK.* 

3Irs.  Williams  was  verj  pecriaii ;  ami  I  wm> 
dered  at  Johzuon'i  patienrf  with  her  now.  as  I 
had  often  done  on  ■■™'^*»'  omaimtik  The  u.u£h 
is,  that  hia  hnmima  ounaideniciDn  of  the  nntan. 
and  indigent  state  in  which  ^t**  lady  wait  left  by 
her  father,  indoced  him  to  treac  her  with  the 
ntmost  tendemeaa,  and  even  to  be  'iesroiLs  <d 
procuring  her  amoaement,  w  aa  wmecxmes  to 
incommode  many  of  his  frirtuJa  by  carrying  her 
with  him  to  their  hoiues»  whexe.  from  her  man- 
ner ot*  eating,  in  cuiiaei{iienee  of  her  blindness, 
ahe  could  not  but  o^end  the  deiuacy  ai  pexaons 
of  oice  sensatioiUL 

After  coif ee.  we  went  tn  afternoon  serriee  in 
St.  Clement':!  Church.  Obeerring  Mme  beggars 
in  the  street  as  we  walked  alung^  I  Mid  to  him. 
I  supposed  there  was  no  civilised  country  in  the 
World  where  the  misery  of  wans  is  the  lowest 
cLuses  of  the  people  was  preTentsiL  JoHSSOS^: 
*  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  not ;  bat  it  is  better  that 
some  should  be  unhappy,  than  that  none  should 
be  happy,  which  woald  be  thai  aase  in  a  general 
state  of  ei^uality. 

When  the  service  was  ended  I  went  home  wi^ 
him,  and  we  aat  quietly  by  oaist^vea^  He  re- 
comnieutied  Dr.  Cheyne's  books.  ^  I  said^  I 
thonj;ht  Cheyne  had  been  reckoned  whimaicaL 
— *  So  he  was,*  saitl  he,  ^  in  some  things ;  bat 
there  is  no  end  of  objections.  Theze  are  few 
books  to  which  some  objcctioa  or  other  may  not 
be  made.*  He  added,  *  I  wookl  not  have  yon 
read  anything  else  of  Cheyne,  bat  his  book  «n 
Health,  and  his  Exujliak  Ma[<iify,* 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  man  who  had 
been  guilty  of  vidoas  actions  woald  do  well  to 
force  himself  into  solitude  and  sadness  ?  JoHN- 
ao5 :  *  Xo.  sir,  unless  it  prevent  him  from  being 
vicious  again.  With  some  people  gloomy  peni- 
tence is  only  madness  turned  upside  down.  A 
man  may  be  gloomy  till,  in  order  to  be  lelieved 
from  gloom,  he  has  reoourse  again  to  criminal 
indulgences.* 

<m  Wednesday,  April  10, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  where  were  3Ir.  Muri>hy  and  some 
other  company.  Before  dinner,  Dr.  Johnstm 
and  I  passed  some  time  by  ourselves.  I  was 
sorry  ttt  find  it  was  now  resolveti  that  the  pro- 
po4ed  journey  to  Italy  should  not  take  place  this 
year.  He  said,  '  I  am  disappointed,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  is  not  a  great  duappointment.*  I  won- 
dered to  see  him  bear  with  a  philcMophioal 
calmness  wliat  would  have  made  most  people 
|>ecvish  and  frctfuL  I  perceived,  however,  that 
hr  had  so  warmly  cherished  the  hope  of  enjoying 
Glajwioal  scenes,  that  he  oould  not  easily  part 
with  the  scheme  ;  for  he  said,  *  I  shall  probably 
contrive  to  get  to  Italy  some  other  way.    But  I 

*  A  eele1irat«d  phjrslclan  and  aathor  of  medical  and 
msUismsUcal  works. 


I't  mention  it  to  Hr.  and  HnL 
might  vex  them.'  I  suggested  * 
Vsalj  m^t  have  done  Mr.  and 
good.  Johnson:  *I  Father  bel 
WbSm  grief  is  fresh,  every  attei 
<nly  irritateSb  Tou  must  wait 
diffoted^  and  then  amusement  wU 
toBains  of  it.* 

At  dinner  Mr.  Murphy  enterti 
ihm  history  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simp 
fellow  of  Dr.  Johnson*s,  a  basri 
good  ports,  but  who  fell  into  adia 
of  life,  incompatible  with  that  1 
profession  which  he  once  had,  aa^ 
wise  have  deservedly  maintained 
preserved  a  dignity  in  his  dept 
wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
titled  The  PatrioL  He  read  it  to 
lawyers,  who  found  so  many  faults 
it  over  again :  so  then  there  were 
on  the  same  subject  and  with  tl 
Dr.  Johnten  told  us  that  one  of  ' 
in  his  possession.  This  very  pU 
his  death,  published  by  some  pei 
been  aboot  him,  and  for  the  sake  o 
profit  was  fallaciously  advertised, 
it  be  believed  to  have  been  writte 
himself. 

I  said  I  disliked  the  ^cutom 
people  had  of  bringing  their  child 
pany,  because  it  in  a  manner  f on 
foolish  compliments  to  please  i 
Johnson:  *Tou  are  right,  sir. 
excused  for  not  caring  much  about 
children,  for  there  are  many  who  c 
about  their  own  children.  It  ms 
that  men  who,  from  being  engage 
<Hr  from  their  course  of  life  in  ^n 
seldom  see  their  children,  do  in 
about  them.  I  myself  should  i 
much  fondness  for  a  child  of  my 
TURALE:  *Nay,  sir,  how  can  ^ 
Johnson:  'At  least  I  never  vis 
chUd.' 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Jol 
a  design  to  publish  an  edition  of  O 
son  said  he  did  not  know  but  he  s] 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
having  published  a  mutilated  edii 
title  of  Select  Works  of  Abraham 
Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  precedi 
that  any  author  nught  be  used  in  i 
ner,  and  that  it  was  pleasing  to  s 
of  an  author's  compositions  at  diff 

We  talked  of  Flatman's  poen 
Thrale  observed  that  Pope  had  pa 
from  him  The  Dying  Christian  to  hi 
son  repeated  Rochester's  versas  H 
which  I  think  by  much  too  severe 

'Nor  that  slow  drudge  tn  swift  Ptik 
Flstman,  who  Cowley  imitates  witl 
And  rides  a  Jaded  muse,  whipt  wit 
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I  like  to  recollect  aU  the  passages  that  I  heard 
Johnson  repeat — it  stamps  a  value  on  them. 

He  told  ns  that  the  book  entitled  The,  Lives 
^  tke  Poets,  by  Mr.  Gibber,  was  entirely  corn- 
pled  by  Mr.  Shicla,*  a  Scotchman,  one  of  Us 

>  In  TKt  MtrntMy  Review  for  May  1792,  tliere  is  such 

t  conection  of  the  above  passage  as  I  should  think 

flijKlf  veiy  culpable  not  to  subjoin :— '  This  account 

ti  nrj  inaccurateL    The  foUoving  statement  of  facts 

ve  )auxw  to  bo  true  in  every  material  circumstance : 

Aids  was  the  principal  collector  and  digester  of  the 

BSteriab  for  the  work ;  but  as  ho  was  very  raw  in 

iBtbonhlp,  an  inditferent  writer  in  prose,  and  his 

tanguige  full  of  Scotticisms,  Gibber,  who  was  a  clever 

lirriy  fellow,  and  then  soliciting  employment  among 

tlM  booksellers,  was  engaged  to  correct  the  style  and 

dietfam  of  the  whole  work,  then  intended  to  make  only 

tarTotnmes,  with  power  to  alter,  expunge,  or  add,  as 

be  Uked.    He  was  also  to  8Ui>ply  notes  occasionally, 

operially  concerning  those  dramatic  poets  with  whom 

k  had  been  chiefly  conversant    Ho  also  engaged  to 

siite  tcTcral  of  the  lives,  which,  as  w    are  told,  he 

Mcerdingly  performed.     He  was  further  useful  in 

itrikiog  oat  the  Jacobitical  and  Tory  sentiments  which 

8kkU  bad  industriously  interspersed  wliercver  lie 

enUd  bilng  them  in ;  and  as  the  success  of  the  work 

spftueA,  after  all,  very  doubtftd.  ho  was  content  with 

£21  for  his  labour,  besides  a  few  sots  of  the  books,  to 

«hspen6  among  his  fHends.    tihiels  had  nearly  £70, 

besides  the  advantage  of  many  of  the  best  lives  in  the 

Work  being  communicated  by  friends  to  the  under- 

tiktsg,  and  for  which  Mr.  8hiels  had  the  same  con- 

ifdcntioaas  for  the  rest,  being  \md  by  the  sheet,  for 

tti  wbols.    He  was,  however,  so  angry  with  his  Whig- 

lidiniperTlsor  (TuE.,  like  his  father,  being  a  violent 

tfdcler  fcr  the  political  principles  which  prevailed  in 

the  Kiga  of  George  the  Second),  for  so  unmercifully 

kotiUUsg  his  copy  and  scouting  his  politics,  that  he 

vnte  Gibber  a  challenge ;  but  was  prevented  from 

*ssA\ng  it  by  the  publisher,  who  fairly  laughed  him 

•■t  of  hli  fury.    The  proprietors,  too,  were  discon- 

*nted  in  the  end  on  account  of  Mr.  Gibber's  unex- 

fMM  iadastry ;  lor  his  corrections  and  alterations  in 

tts  pro<rf-«heet8  were  so  numerous  and  considerable, 

^  the  printer  made  for  them  a  grio'ous  addition  to 

bii  lUl ;  and.  in  fine,  all  parties  were  dissatisfied.    On 

^vboie,  the  work  was  productive  of  no  profit  to  the 

vxloUlurrs,  who  had  agreed,  in  case  of  success,  to 

Uke  Clbbcr  a  present  of  some  addition  to  the  twenty 

f^MM  which  he  had  received,  and  for  which  his  re- 

"c^  ii  DOW  in  the  bookseller's  hands.    We  are  ftirther 

**v«d  that  he  actually  obtained  an  additiomd  sum  ; 

*^  hi  soon  after  (in  the  year  1758)  unfortunately 

tttbirked  fur  Dublin,  on  an  engagement  fur  one  of  the 

***•**»  there,  but  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  every 

J***  on  board  perished.    Tlicre  weru  alKiut  sixty 

'■■*'»g*rs,  among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Dmgheda, 

***h  luBj  other  persons  of  consequence  and  property. 

'is  to  the  alleged  design  of  making  the  compilcmcnt 

J**  for  the  work  of  old  Mr.  Gibber,  the  charges  seem 

*  ^^  been  foonded  on  a  somewhat  uncharitable 

•""•^nictlon.    We  are  assnrcd  that  the  thought  was 

^  harboured  by  some  of  the  proprietors,  who  are 

rj"  ^^'ng,  and  we  hope  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the 

£**  ^«sijfner  of  the  work,  who  was  aljw  the  x»riuter  of 

,**d  who  bore  a  respectable  character. 

^^"«  hstxt  been  induced  to  enter  thus  circumstantially 

^^  foregoing  detail  of  facts  relating  to  the  Lives 

^J**  ^oeU,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Gibber  and  Shiels, 

^^  ^  eiacere  regard  to  that  sacred  principle  of  tmth 


amanuenses.  *  The  booksellers,'  said  ho,  *  gave 
Theophilus  Gibber,  who  was  then  in  prison,  ten 
guineas  to  allow  Mr,  Cihber  to  be  put  upon  the 
title-page  as  the  author.  By  this,  a  double  im- 
position was  intended :  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  Cibber  at  all ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  old  Gibber.' 

Mr.  Muri>hy  said,  that  *  the  Memoirs  of  Gray's 
Life  set  him  much  higher  in  his  estimation 
than  his  poems  did ;  for  you  there  saw  a  man 
constantly  at  work  in  literature.*  Johnson  ac- 
quiesced in  this;  but  depreciated  the  book,  I 
thought  very  unreasonably.  For  he  said,  *  I  forced 
myself  to  read  it,  only  because  it  was  a  common 
topic  of  conversation.  I  found  it  mighty  dull ; 
and,  as  to  the  style,  it  is  fit  for  the  second  table.' 
AVhy  he  thought  so  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
He  now  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  '  Akenside 
was  a  superior  poet  both  to  Gray  and  Mason.' 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said,  '  I 
think  tlicm  very  impartial :  I  do  not  know  an 
instance  of  partiality. '  He  mentioned  what  had 
passed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Monthly  and 
Gritical  Reviews,  in  the  conversation  with  wliich 
his  Majesty  had  honoured  him.  He  exi>atiated 
a  little  more  on  them  this  evening.  *The 
Monthly  Reviewers,'  said  he,  '  are  not  Deists  ; 
but  they  are  Ghristians  with  as  little  Ghristianity 
as  may  be ;  and  are  for  pulling  down  all  estab- 
lishments. The  Gi-itical  Reviewers  are  for  sup- 
porting the  constitution,  both  in  Ghurch  and 
State.  The  Gritical  Reviewers,  I  believe,  often 
review  without  reading  the  books  through  ;  but 
lay  hold  of  a  topic,  and  write  chiefly  from  their 
own  minds.  The  Monthly  Reviewers  are  duller 
men,  and  are  glad  to  read  the  books  through.* 

He  talked  of  Lord  Ly  ttleton's  extreme  anxiety 
as  an  author ;  observing  that  '  he  was  thirty 
years  in  preparing  his  history,  and  that  he  em- 
ployed a  man  to  point  it  for  him ;  as  if  (laughing) 
another  man  could  point  his  sense  better  tlian 
himself.'    Mr.  Murphy  said  he  understood  his 


to  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  rigidly  adhered,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  which,  we  believe,  no 
consideration  would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  violate. 
In  regard  to  the  matter,  which  wu  now  dismiss,  he  had, 
no  doubt,  been  misled  by  iNirtial  and  wrong  infonna- 
tion.  Shiels  was  the  Doctor's  amanuensis;  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Gibber:  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  told  his  story  in  his  own  way,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  not  " a  very  stunly  moralist.'" 

This  explanation  apitears  to  me  very  satisfactory. 
It  Lb,  however,  to  be  obscr\'ed  that  the  story  toM  by 
Johnson  does  not  rest  solely  upon  luy  rcconl  of  his 
conversation,  for  he  himself  has  published  it  in  hi.s  l^ife 
of  Hammond,  where  he  says, '  The  nunuscript  of  Sh:v\* 
is  now  in  my  possession.'  Very  pro>>ably  he  lud 
trusted  to  Shiels'  word,  and  never  looked  at  it  so  ns  to 
compare  it  with  the  Lives  0/ the  Pocti,  as  puMi-.h<l 
under  Mr.  Gibber's  name.  Wliat  became  of  that  inauu- 
script  I  know  not  I  should  have  like<l  much  to 
examine  it  I  suppose  it  was  thrown  into  the  fire  in 
that  impetuous  combustion  of  pai>cr8  which  Johnson, 
I  think,  rashly  executed  when  wioribundus.—ikMv/ELU. 
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histoiy  was  kept  back  several  yean  for  fear  of 
Smollett.  Johnson:  'This  seems  strange  to 
Murphy  and  me,  who  never  felt  that  amdety, 
but  sent  what  we  wrote  to  the  press,  and  let  it 
take  its  chance.'  Mb&  Thrale  :  'The  time  has 
been,  sir,  when  you  felt  it.'  J0HN8ON :  *  Why 
really,  madam,  I  do  not  recollect  a  time  when 
that  was  the  case.' 

Talking  of  Thf,  Speetaior,  he  said,  '  It  is  won- 
derful that  there  is  such  a  proportion  of  bad 
papers  in  the  half  of  the  work  which  was  not 
written  by  Addison ;  for  there  was  all  the  world 
to  write  that  half,  yet  not  a  half  of  that  half  is 
good.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  English 
language  is  the  paper  on  Novelty,  yet  we  do  not 
hear  it  talked  of.  It  was  written  by  Grove,  a 
dissenting  teacher.'  He  would  not,  I  perceived, 
call  him  a  clergyman,  though  he  was  candid 
enough  to  allow  very  great  merit  to  his  comi>osi- 
tion.  Mr.  Murphy  said  he  remembered  when 
there  were  several  people  alive  in  London  who 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  merely  from 
having  written  a  paper  in  Tht  Spectator,  He 
mentioned  particularly  Mr.  Ince,  who  used  to 
frequent  Tom's  coffeehouse.  '  But,'  said  John- 
son, 'you  must  consider  how  highly  Steele 
speaks  of  I^Ir.  Ince.'  He  would  not  allow  that 
the  paper  on  carrying  a  boy  to  travel,  signed 
Philip  Homebred,  which  was  reported  to  be 
written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  had 
merit.  He  said,  '  It  was  quite  vulgar,  and  had 
nothing  luminous.' 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's'  System  of 
Physic.  '  He  was  a  man,'  said  he,  '  who  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Dublin,  came  over 
to  England,  and  brought  his  reputation  with 
him,  but  had  not  great  Success.  His  notion  was, 
that  pulsation  occasions  death  by  attrition  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  way  to  preserve  life  is  to 
retard  pulsation.  But  we  know  that  pulsation 
is  strongest  in  infants,  and  that  we  increase  in 
growth  while  it  operates  in  its  regular  course ; 
so  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  destruction.'  Soon 
after  tliis,  he  said  something  very  flattering 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  I  do  not  recollect ;  but 
it  concluded  with  wishing  her  long  life. 
'Sir,'  said  I,  'if  Dr.  Barry's  system  be  true, 
you  have  now  shortened  Mrs.  Thrale's  life, 
perhaps  some  minutes,  by  accelerating  her 
pulsation.' 

On  Thursday,  April  11,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Paoli's,  in  whose  house  I  now  resided, 
and  where  I  had  ever  afterwards  the  honour  of 
being  entertained  with  the  kindest  attention  as 
h'lB  constant  guest  while  I  was  in  London,  till  I 
hatl  a  house  of  my  own  there.  I  mentioned  my 
ha\'ing  that  morning  introduced  to  Iklr.  Garrick, 
Count  Neni,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great  rank 
an<l  fortune,  to  whom  Garrick  talked  of  Abel 
Druggor  as  a  tnwU  part ;  and  related,  with 
pleasant  vanity,  that  a  Frenchman  who  had  seen 


^  air  lUwanl  Bsny,  Bart—fiocwux. 


him  in  one  of  his  low  oharacten  ex 
*  Comment  f  je  ne  le  crois  pas.  Ce  1 
Monsieur  Cfarrick,  ce  ffrand  hammef* 
added,  with  an  appearance  of  grave  reoc 
'  If  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I  think  ! 
not  play  those  low  characters.'  Upon 
observed,  '  Sir,  you  would  be  in  the  wn 
your  great  excellence  is  your  variety  of 
your  representing  so  well  charactert 
different'  Johnson  :  '  Garrick,  sir,  ws 
earnest  in  what  he  said;  for,  to  be  1 
peculiar  excellence  is  his  variety ;  and 
there  is  not  any  one  character  which  has 
as  well  acted  by  somebody  else  as  he  oou 
Boswell:  'Why  then,  air,  did  he  t 
Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  to  make  you  ai 
you  did.'  Boswell :  'I  don't  know, 
seemed  to  deep  dip  into  his  mind  for  th 
tion.'  Johnson  :  '  He  had  not  far  to  ( 
he  had  said  the  same  thing  probaUj 
times  before.' 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  ] 
high  office  he  said,  '  His  parts,  sir,  ar 
well  for  a  lord,  but  would  not  be  distil 
in    a   man   who  had   nothing    else 
parts.' 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  tl 
Ho  said,  '  A  man  who  has  not  been  in 
always  conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from 
having  seen  what  is  expected  a  man  she 
The  grand  object  of  travelling  is  to  see  th 
of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  1 
four  great  Empires  of  the  world — the  A 
the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Eomi 
our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almcMt 
arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  sava| 
come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter 
The  General  observed,  that  'The  M 
RANEAN  would  be  a  noble  subjecl 
poem.' 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said  I  cc 
define  it,  nor  could  I  tliink  of  a  simi] 
illustrate  it;  but  that  it  appeared  to 
translation  of  poetry  could  be  only  in 
Johnson  :  '  You  may  translate  books  oi 
exactly.  You  may  also  translate  histo] 
for  as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory 
is  poeticaL  Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  b 
lated;  and  therefore  it  is  the  poets  tl 
serve  the  languages  ;  for  we  would  d< 
the  trouble  to  learn  a  language  if  we  coi 
all  that  ii  written  in  it  just  as  well  in 
lation.  But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry 
be  preserved  in  any  language  except 
which  it  was  originally  written,  we  Ic 
language. 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  • 
ing  had  hurt  real  learning,  by  disseminai 
writings.  Johnson:  '  Sir,  if  it  had  not 
the  art  of  printing,  we  should  now  have  i 
ing  at  all ;  for  books  would  have  periabi 
than  they  could  have  been  traoaeribed 
observation  seems  not  just»  oonaiderins 
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nuy  afet  booki  were  preserved   by  writing 

Hm  mm  gentleman  maintained  that  a  general 
diliuion  of  knowledge  among  a  people  was  a  dis- 
tdfutage,  for  it  made  the  vulgar  rise  above 
ttdrhomble  sphere.  Johnson:  'Sir,  while 
kiowledge  is  a  distinction,  those  who  are  pos- 
MKdof  it  will  naturally  rise  above  those  who 
»e  not  Merely  to  read  and  write  was  a 
&tiiietion  at  first ;  but  we  see,  when  reading 
•■d  witting  have  become  general,  the  common 
peopfe  keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were  higlier 
stuinments  to  become  general,  the  effect  would 
W  the  tame.' 

*CMdsmith,*  he  said,  '  referred  ever3rthing  to 
ludtj ;  his  virtues  and  his  vices  too  were  from 
tkst  motive.  He  was  not  a  social  man;  he  never 
oehttged  mind  with  jou.' 

He  ipent  the  evening  at  Air.  Hoolu*8.  BIr, 
IGekle,  the  excellent  translator  of  Tht  Liuiadf 
VII  tliere.  I  have  preserved  little  of  the  con- 
vemtkm  oi  this  evening.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'TWoosoa  had  a  true  poetical  genius,  the  power 
^viewing  everything  in  a  poetical  light.  His 
CmUI  b  inch  a  cloud  of  words  sometimes,  that 
tbe  Niuc  can  hardly  peep  through.  Shicls,  wlio 
MBpOed  Cilbbtr'9  Lives  of  tfi€  Poets,  was  one  day 
■ttisf  with  me.  I  took  down  Thomson ,  and  read 
•bod  a  large  portion  of  him,  and  then  askod, 
"  Ii  Dot  this  fine  ?  "  Shiels  having  expressed  the 
Ufheit  sdmiration,  **  WeU,  sir,"  said  I, ''  I  have 
■litted  every  other  line.**  * 

I  lelsted  a  dispute  between  Goldsmith  and 

Vr.  fiobcrt  Dodslcy,  one  day  when  they  and  I 

vm  dining  at  Tom  I>avie8*s  in  170*2.    Goldsmith 

^fsttUd  that  there  was  no  poetry  produced  in 

\      ^ !{«.    DtnUley  appealed  to  his  own  coUcc- 

tioSf  and  maintained  that  though  you  couLl  not 

^spaUce  like  0ryden*s  Ode  on  JSt.  Ctcilid'i 

^1  you  hul  villages  composed  of  very  pretty 

^■WMi ;  and  he  mentioned  particularly   The 

Viol   Johnson  :   '  I  think  Dodiiley  gave  up 

^foeition.    He  and  Goldsmith  said  the  same 

ttif:  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer  manner  than 

Osldiaiith  did  ;  for  he  acknowledged  that  there 

«is  no  poetry,  nothing  that  towered  above  the 

MUDon  mark.     You  may  find  wit  and  humour 

b  Tene,  and  yet  no  ]K>ctry.    Hudihras  has  a 

pnfuiion  of  these ;  yet  it  is  not  to  l>e  reckoned 

•  poem.    7!!^  Sjtlecn,  in  Dodxley's  collection,  on 

iiieh  you  say  he  chiefly  reetcd,  is  not  poetry.* 

I  Bmwci^  :  '  Does  not  Gray's  i>octry,  sir,  tower 

/  above  the  common  mark?*     John. son:  *Yes, 

''  sir;   but   we    must  attend  to  the  (liffcrcnce 

Wtween  what  men  in  general  cannot  du  if  they 

would,  and  what  every  man  may  do  if  ho  would. 

>  The  anthor  did  not  rccfJlrct  that  of  the  1km  iks 
pR^erved  (and  an  influito  nonilier  wuh  lo.Nt),  nil  wen: 
entJkaed  to  two  Ian;;ua{fnH.  In  moJem  timcfl,  atiil 
tt<^l(rn  bnnnugcs,  France  uu\  luly  alone  ]>nMlu(0 
more  liooks  in  a  given  time  than  Gn-ece  oiid  Hnmo ; 
put  England,  Spain,  Germany,  anil  tho  Nurthem 
kjBgdoais  out  of  the  qiiesUon.~BxjucBWAT. 


Sixteen-string-Jack  ^  towered  above  the  common 
mark.*  Boswell  :  *  Then,  sir,  what  is  poetry  ?* 
Johnson  :  *  "Why,  sir,  it  is  much  easier  to  say 
what  it  is  not.  "NVe  all  ibnow  what  light  is,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  it  is.* 

On  Friday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  our 
friend  Tom  Davies's,  where  wo  met  Mr.  Cra- 
dock,  of  Leicestershire,  author  of  Zobeide^  a 
tragedy,  a  very  pleasing  gentleman,  to  whom  my 
friend  Dr.  Farmer's  very  excellent  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Sliukspcare  is  addressed  ;  and  also 
Dr.  Harwood,  who  has  written  and  published 
various  works,  particularly  a  fantastical  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  in  modem  phrase, 
and  with  a  Socinian  twist. 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine,  in  his  Art 
of  Poetry,  of  *  the  xiiaprts  rut  ^a/rfAaratt,  the 
purging  of  tho  passions,'  as  the  purpose  of  tra- 
gedy.- *But  how  are  the  passions  to  be  purged 
by  terror  and  pity  ?'  said  I,  with  an  assumed  air 
of  ignorance,  to  incite  him  to  talk,  for  which  it 
was  often  necessary  to  employ  some  address. 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  you  are  to  consider  what 
is  the  meaning  of  purging  in  the  original  sense. 
It  is  to  expel  impurities  from  the  human  body. 
The  mind  is  subject  to  the  same  imperfection. 
The  passions  are  the  great  movers  of  human 
actions ;  but  they  arc  mixed  with  such  impuri- 
ties, that  it  is  necessary  thoy  sliould  be  purged 
or  refined  by  means  of  terror  and  pity.  For 
instance,  ambitiun  is  a  noble  passion  :  but  by 
seeing  upon  the  stage,  that  a  man  wlio  is  ho  ex- 
cessively ambitious  as  to  misc  himself  by  injus- 
tice is  punished,  we  are  terrified  at  the  fatal 
consequences  of  such  a  inission.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  certain  de^ee  of  resentment  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  if  we  see  that  a  man  carries  it  too  far, 
we  pity  the  object  of  it,  and  are  taught  to  moile- 
rate  that  p:i8oion. '  My  record  upiui  this  occasion 
does  great  injustice  to  Johnsoirs  expressi(in, 
which  was  eo  forcible  and  brilliant,  thitt  Mr. 
Crndock  whispered  me,  *  Oh  that  his  wurdb  were 
written  in  a  book  ! ' 

I  observed  the  great  defect  of  the  trage<ly  of 
Ot/iello  was  that  it  had  not  a  moral ;  for  thut  no 
man  could  resist  the  circumstances  of  suspicion 
which  were  artfully  suggested  to  Othello's  mind. 
Johnson  :  *  In  the  firht  id.ice.  sir,  we  learn  from 
Othello  this  very  useful  moral,  not  to  nuike  an 
une(iual  match  ;  in  the  second  place,  we  It- am 
not  to  yield  too  readily  to  suRpicion.  The  hand- 
kerchief is  merely  a  trick,  though  a  very  pretty 
trick  ;  but  there  are  no  other  circumstauccs  of 
reasonable  suspicion,  except  what  is  relsitt-tl  by 
lago  of  CasHio's  warm  expresHions  connrning 
Desdcmona  in  his  sleep,  and  that  dependctl  t-n- 

»  A  «oti<l  hi^'hwayinun,  ^ho,  ufti-r  having'  Imm-r 
srviral  tiiiH'H  trii'd  aii'l  u<  (luittcl.  w:i-«  :it.  last  h.itu*'!. 
He  w.'LH  rt'iuarkAhlc  for  fo].])«-iy  in  liin  <ln-h?«,  aii»l  i»ar- 
tii'ularly  f«)r  w»*ariiig  a  Immh  of  Hixtccn  i*lriiii,'H  at  the 
kncfK  of  hUbrecclws.-  lj')swn,i.. 

*  H«e  an  ingmiouA  i'>-ay  ou  this  nuhjiTt  by  the  late 
Dr.  Moor,  Gr««k  prafea»or  at  Gladgow.~Bo»w£LU 
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•i».--%  ■  ■.  !•  ::,ir  bfek*^n.*OL  uf  yrit  Hil-Ii.     Nu.  ui.  I 
'Ji-Li  -.^z  '■*•  *  jicturi'/uf  f.tt3«i:axi  t«f  ycy  hc- 

If. '.1.  '-:••.   J,*  :l  MiV'.^-  bVi'-J.' 

«i<..  .'^  '  ■:  b'.ll.    X/x.  J'^iiiiv.;!!  fcwu'^d  to  it.-r.'r 

J>€,  .*  I!  hLi'.'  of  %  trfc!l  ■  W*'jini  'IraT&fctic  artlior. 
.".  vii:   i.  •    WHir   lu   JIlluIW   did,  tr  vjitgiir  : 

Jf.  J  .■'.rr.i'.'i  Dr.  J'Jiiixvm  of  BIr.  Murj.l.y'fc 
•'  -■•''»'  j'- -  -  i'^  **  *'**^  Lighttt  fj:;.j.!:":.'.:,t  tLi;*. 
^.-...f  *i.  I-  j.viii  u/  fc  IjLVfi^!!,  by  itttL':;:  ;.!••  i-i.:  -.vi 

m 

J',:.f.!>«;!j  ;tr.'3  I  MuiiyA  tbis  ercnir;?  itt  thr- 
r'j'iwi.  !.f,'i  AjicliOr  Tivtrn,  iu  cji/jjijiuy  wj::;  .*>:r 
J«^. .'.  .si  Jtf.y;.'/!  .'*,  Mr,  Lh!.;rt'jri,  Mr.  Xa.irnr.  n'lW 
or.*:  '/'  t^i,  !v:'jV;1j  j'-'J;;'i,-s.  wilL  lij«:  title  of  L'T'J 
U^iif'::.  .u,  afi'l  my  vtry  wonLy  frkud  hir  "VVaJ- 
l^ui  t '  ,t  */<:*  of  J'iuli;;o. 

U'l.  'J.»^■u^M-<J  tht  'j-j'.nti'iii  wh<rtlif;r  driuLIng 
ifjilirovi.'l  f;'/iiVi.j>i:alo;j  aiL'J  bcni-vol'rijc*;.  hir 
Jf/fihuu  niftintuficfi  itdi'J.  Johnk^jN  :  *No,  iir, 
\»*-f*jtt.  'J  if  J  u<'r  men  me*:!  wjih  great  inequality 
of  'ifi-:'  ;«ti'fiiljii;r ;  mi'l  tliO>e  whi'i  kre  oozisciong 
of  thi  jf  ifjf  <  J  ioriiy  }«jiv<;  tfjt:  Ir.•/'le^ty  not  to  talk. 
Wi.i.fj  th«  y  lj;ive  (Jrunk  winu,  every  inun  fecJi* 
U'luiht.tt  }i>tj*jjy,  aiU'l  loM.-k  tiiat  mo'J'.btf,  uii'I 
f(f  own  iifj)iij«l<:fit  kiid  V'A:if<.JOiJii :  but  Le  if*  not 
jiiilfiovi  'i  ;  he  i«  only  uot  M.-uwible  of  liiH  <lef<:Ctfi/ 
hir  Joi»hii:t  bai'i  the  li'jct^ir  WM  talking  of  tlie 
I'ffj-ctft  of  •  &ci:i:i  in  wifje  ;  but  that  a  iiif>«k'rate 
KliixH  Miljvf-fieij  the  mih'!,  by  giviii;;  a  proiier  cir- 
c-il.iti'#ii  ti;  t)jt:  bl<><i«l.  *  I  am/  aaiil  he,  *  in  vi-ry 
(ro'#<i  hjiiiitb  when  I  get  up  in  tlic  moniin;;.  liy 
'liiiiier  time  I  liui  exhauiite'l ;  winu  ]»ut»  nio  in 
the  wanie  hinUt  an  when  I  t(ot  up  ;  an<l  I  am  KUie 
(liat  tii'>*Uinln  ilrtnkifig  niakei  people  talk 
lM:tti:r.'  JoiiNKON  :  'No,  Mfp  ^ino  gives  n«it 
li^^l't,  K:iy,  iileal  hilarity  ;  but  tunniltmni.t, 
noiny,  eliiiiioioua  nifrrifiient.  I  havu  heard 
nofiif  of  thoM*  <lninkfn  nay,  drunkeu  is  u 
eoaiM'  wonl  none  uf  th<me  vinons  ili;;htii.*  .Sm 
Jo^J^;A  :  *  lU-cimmt  you  Imw  Mat  by,  <piite  H«il«r, 
aiitl  ti'lt  :iii  i-iivy  of  thu  hnppiiiuKit  of  thoMe  who 
wefi:i  I  linking.'  Joiinho.n  :  *  iVrhapH  cmtjinpt. 
Afi«l,  kir,  il  in  not  necvii>»:iry  to  be  ilrunk  oiie*N 
ill*  11  to  fi-linh  tho  wit  of  drunk eiini'Ri.  I>u  wi: 
not  JiiiIk''  of  thu  drunken  wit,  and  uf  the  dia- 
logue IfilwiTn  lago  and  l.'awiio,  the  most  cxcfl- 
lent  ill  itN  kind,  when  wo  aru  ipiitu  iii>lM;r?  Wit 
iM  wit,  by  whatevtT  nicanii  it  ia  produced  ;  and 
if  giHiil,  will  apitfor  im>  nt  all  tiiiicK.  I  admit 
that  thu  iipirit*  uro  nUBcd  by  driuking,  ua  by  the 


L 


'vUL  sax  ininmif 

i'iik;  iiierv  art  ■■«  ^hIT*  ^^> 

]ircrr<;d  br  drmkiBp:  mT^mtmtiA 

ure  mti  ^.ntd.  tfllikogr  i 

Hicix.  l>m  liKT  ■»  BiBdk&  li 

ihvn  hMvt  been  ^nHrievaBrfti 

wirrt  xiujxrDrM  by 

I  aiL  ri^Li  B«>  ick ' 

viid  let  il  be 

iLorTerer  f  alBt  in  ito 

rrat  c»f  ■-.•me 

Fccoes  uid.   'JC^iix  mn  » 

wine  ht  like  h  iaosur  «tf 

bri-ker  hr  btinc  mn  h^u 

t:.&.t  it  tA>  smcL  far  nie.' 

I  C'\'M:;rrt>d  tiiu  irinfr  did  ■■*  f 

l^IaOS  :  but  xlist  thf 
}.ai  c.-::-l;^t.d  in  faronr  «tf 
J  ?:>--  N  :  *  Sir.  I  tio  hm  aj  it  ii « 
• ; '  .  t  h-.  If -csMiiplacency  by  diiilaic ; 
tL.Lt  :i  in^i^rovirf  the  ao&d.  ^"kflil 
I  h^,„rLt\  to  drink  it  vhen  iB  scav 
dnrik  iL:^y  a  bortle  by  btkIF: 
]  lace,  bc-cause  I  iiad  iir«d  cf  il 
frpiiits  :  ill  tLe  seeoni  plaec.  baa 
Lave  li-AMj'lj  Xj  'wiineu  i»  cf  cctt  i 

He  told  us.  'klnjoft  fell  bii  & 
whtt'.n  jufet  as  ihiy  vere  vested i 
that  hi  s<.  nt  a  certain  p:  rti  •&  «tf  ti 
ts!fay.  and  nTute  tLt  reniaifiik-r.  wii 
]Mrt  of  it  WJ5  pnxttii:^.  Ulien  it 
and  he  Lad  fuiily  i*t  duvn  to  it^  li 
would  be  done.* 

He  said,  that  for  general  impron 
bbould  n-iui  whatever  Lis  immcdia 
prompt!  him  to  ;  tLou^,  to  be  » 
has  a  bcience  to  learn,  Lc  iriuvt  rr^f 
f olutely  ailvancc.  He  aiided,  *  Wka 
inclinationjnakcs  a  much  stroOi^« 
If  we  read  without  incljnatii>n,  hi 
employed  in  fixing  the  attention ; 
one  half  to  be  employed  on  what 
told  us  he  rcail  Fielding's  A  ntelia 
out  Ktop]>iiig.*  He  said,  *If  a  i 
reail  in  the  middle  of  a  book,  an 
rlinatinn  to  go  on.  let  him  nut  qi 
the  beginning.  He  may  i>crhait* 
tho  inclination.' 

Sir  .Itffihua  mcntii«ned  Mr.  Cuml 
which  Were  just  published.  JoH 
sir,  they  would  have  iK'cn  thoug 
(xle.H  commonly  arc  if  ("umlHTlant 
his  name  to  tlii-m  ;  but  a  nanu 
draws  censure,  unlou  it  be  a  uai 

'  Wv  havfi  horo  on  InroluntirT  tr 
«'Xi'illi'iir<»  I  if  tliii*  .iMinimMi'  writer,  to 
sii>n  tli:a  Dr.  JuUuiuu  diw^tly  alluw«d 

— UoiiWUJ. 
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\  before  it.  Nay,  Cumberland 
des  subsidiary  to  the  fame  of 
They  might  have  run  well 
iselves;  but  he  has  not  only 
h  a  name,  but  has  made  them 

the  Reviews,  and  Dr.  Johnson 

as  ho   did   at   Thrale's.     Sir 

lat  I  have  often  thought,  that 

find  so  much  good  writing  em- 

whcn  the  authors  were  to  re- 

and   so   could    not  have  the 

Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir,  those 

Lem  write  well  in  order  to  be 

I  day  he  went  to  Bath  witli  Mr. 

I  had  never  seen  that  beauti- 

hed  to  take  the  opportunity  of 

I  Johnson  was  there.      Having 

I  received  the  following  an- 


AlfES  BOSWELL,  ES(|. 

■\VTiy  do  you  talk  of  neglect? 
ect  you  ?  If  you  will  come  to 
dl  be  glad  to  see  you.  Come, 
n  as  you  can. 
little  business  for  you  at  Lon- 
ns  look  in  the  paper  drawer  of 
iwers  in  my  bed-chamber,  for 
for  the  Attorney-General,  and 
icitor  -  GcncraL  They  lie,  I 
»  of  my  papers ;  otherwise  they 
else,  and  will  give  me  more 

to  to  me  immediately,  if  they 
ilake  my  compliments  to  all  our 
e  world,  and  to  Airs.  Williams 
sir,  yours,  etc., 

*  Sam.  Johnson. 
tie  pnpcra  as  soon  as  you  can, 
is.'iry  I  may  write  to  you  again 
down.' 

'  April  I  went  to  Bath  ;  and  on 
3  l*t'lican  Inn,  found  lying  for 
in\'itation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
n  I  was  agreeably  entertained 
y  during  my  stay.  They  were 
IS  ;  but  there  was  a  kind  note 
n,  that  hu  should  sit  at  home 
I  wi-ut  to  him  directly,  and 
Mrs.  Tlirale  returned,  we  ha<l 
:ac  hours  of  tca-driuking   Bnd 

ogother  smrh  of  his  sayings  as  I 
^  the  few  days  that  I  was  at 

10  differed  from  him  in  politics,' 

he  pftintrr,  who  hns  now  dcsorvedly 

p'pu  tation. — lk)S  w  CLL. 

Uurke. 


he  said,  '  In  private  life  he  is  a  very  honest 
gentleman ;  but  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  so  in 
public  life.  People  vMiy  be  honest,  though  they 
are  doing  wron^ :  that  is  between  their  Maker 
and  them.  But  vw,  who  are  luffering  by  their 
pernicious    conduct,    are    to    destroy    them. 

We  are  sure  that  [ ^  acta  from  interest. 

We  know  what  his  genuine  principles  were. 
They  who  allow  their  passions  to  confound 
the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
are  criminaL  They  may  be  convinced,  but 
they  have  not  come  honestly  by  their  convic- 
tion.' 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  a  certain  female  political 
writer,*  whose  doctrines  he  disliked,  had  of  late 
become  very  fond  of  dress,  sat  hours  together  at 
her  toilet,  and  even  put  on  rouge  : — Johnson  : 
'  She  is  better  employed  at  her  toilet  than  using 
her  pen.  It  is  better  she  should  be  reddening 
her  own  cheeks,  than  blackening  other  people's 
characters.' 

He  told  OB  that  'Addison  wrote  Budgell'a' 
papers  in  the  i^iec^afar— at  least  mended  them 
so  much  that  he  made  them  almost  his  own ; 
and  that  Draper,  Tonson's  partner,  assured  Mrs. 
Johnson,  that  the  much-admired  Epilogue  to 
Tht  IHstressed  Mother,  which  came  out  in  Bud- 
gcll's  name,  was  in  reality  written  by  Addison.' 

'  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  ill 
adapted  to  a  small  society,  but  is  best  for  a 
great  nation.  The  characteristic  of  our  own 
government  at  present  is  imbecility.  The  ma- 
gistrates dare  not  <»dl  the  guards  for  fear  of 
being  hanged.  The  guards  will  not  come  for 
fear  of  being  given  up  to  the  blind  rage  of  popu- 
lar juries.' 

Of  the  father  of  one  of  <mr  friends,  he  ob- 
served, '  He  never  clarified  his  notions,  by  fil- 
trating them  through  other  minds.  He  had  a 
canal  upon  his  estate,  where  at  one  place  the 
bank  was  too  low. — "I  dug  the  canal  deeper," 
said  he.* 

He  (old  mo  that  'so long  ago  as  1748  he  had 
read  The  Grave,  a  Poem,*  but  did  not  like  it 
much. '  I  differed  from  him ;  for  though  it  is  not 
equal  throughout,  and  ia  seldom  elegantly  cor- 
rect, it  abounds  in  solemn  thought  and  |>oetical 
imagery  beyond  the  common  reach.    The  world 

1  Bfni.  Macaalay. 

»  Tills  friend  of  Addison's  wrote  for  tho  Cvnrdlan 
and  other  periodicals ;  he  committed  saicitio  in  1737. 

»  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  no  memoirs  of  the  Reve- 
rend llobert  Blair,4he  author  of  this  poem.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hlair,  of 
Blair,  In  Ayrshire,  bat  the  estate  had  deuct-mled  to  a 
fcniule,  and  afterwards  passed  to  the  son  of  her  huitband 
by  another  marriage.  Ho  was  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Athelstaneford,  where  Mr.  John  Home  was  his  suc- 
cessor ;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  called  classic  ground. 
UU  son,  who  is  of  the  same  name,  and  a  man  eminent 
for  talents  and  learning,  is  now,  with  universal  appro- 
baUoB,  «oUcilor4tenena  of  BooUaiML—BoswiLU 
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has  differed  from  him  ;  for  the  poem  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  much  read 
bj  people  of  a  serious  cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  lai^e  fortune  was  men- 
tioned, as  one  who  did  good  to  many,  but  by 
no  means  *  by  stealth ; '  and  instead  of  *  blush- 
ing to  find  it  fame,*  acted  evidently  from  vanity. 
J0HKB05 :  '  I  have  seen  no  beings  who  do  as 
much  good  from  benevolence,  as  she  does  from 
whatever  motive.  If  there  are  such  under  the 
earth  or  in  the  clouds,  I  wish  they  would  come 
up  or  come  down.  What  Soame  Jcnyns  says 
upon  this  subject  is  not  to  be  minded ;  he  is  a 
wit.  N<9,  sir ;  to  act  from  pure  benevolence  is 
not  possible  for  finite  beings.  Human  bene- 
volence is  mingled  with  vanity,  interest,  or  some 
other  motive.' 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  then 
at  Bath,  observing,  *  She  does  not  gain  upon 
me,  sir  ;  I  think  her  em])ty-hcaded.'  He  was, 
indeed,  a  stem  critic  upon  characters  and  man- 
ners. Even  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  escape  his 
friendly  animadversion  at  times.  "VMien  he 
and  I  were  one  day  endeavouring  to  ascertain, 
article  by  article,  how  one  of  our  friends  could 
I>o8sibly  spend  as  much  money  in  his  family  as 
he  told  us  he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  lively 
extravagant  sally  on  the  expense  of  clothing 
his  children,  describing  it  in  a  very  ludicrous 
and  fanciful  manner.  Johnson  looked  a  little 
angry,  and  said,  *Nay,  madam,  when  you  are 
declaiming,  declaim ;  and  when  you  are  calcu- 
lating, calculate.*  At  another  time,  when  she 
said,  perhaps  affectedly,  *  I  don't  like  to  fly.* — 
JoiLNBON  :  *  With  your  wings,  madam,  you  mt«< 
fly :  but  have  a  care,  there  are  clippers  abroad.* 
How  very  well  was  this  said,  and  how  fully  has 
experience  proved  the  truth  of  it !  but  have  they 
not  clijyped  rather  ruddy ^  and  gone  a  great  deal 
closer  than  was  necessary  ? 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  live 
three  years  at  Otalieite,  or  New  Zealand,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance  with  people 
so  totally  different  from  all  that  we  have  ever 
known,  and  be  satisfied  what  pure  nature  can 
do  for  a  man.  Johnson  :  'What  could  you 
learn,  sir?  "NMiat  can  savages  toll,  but  what 
they  themselves  have  seen  ?  Of  the  past,  or 
the  invisible,  they  can  tell  nothing.  The  in- 
habitants of  Otaheite  and  New  Zealand  are  not 
in  a  state  of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is  plain  they 
broke  off  from  some  other  people.  Had  they 
grown  out  of  the  ground,  you  might  have  judged 
of  a  state  of  pure  nature.  FancifiU  people  may 
talk  of  a  mythology  being  amongst  them  ;  but 
it  must  be  invention.  They  have  once  had  re- 
ligion, which  has  been  gradually  debased.  And 
what  account  of  their  religion  can  you  suppose 
to  be  learnt  from  savages  ?  Only  consider,  sir, 
our  own  state.  Our  religion  is  in  a  book  ;  we 
have  an  order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach 
it ;  we  have  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for 
it,  and  this  is  in  general  pretty  well  observed  : 


yet  ask  the  first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  an 
hear  what  they  can  tell  of  their  religion.' 

CHAPTER  XXXVXIL 

177d. 

On  Monday,  April  29,  he  and  I  made  an  ei 
cursion  to  Bristol,  where  I  was  entertained  wi1 
seeing  him  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  tl 
authenticity  of  Rowley's  Poetrp,  as  I  had  se< 
him  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the  authenticii 
of  Ossian's  Poetry,  George  Catcot,  the  pe^ 
terer,  who  was  as  xealous  for  Rowley  as  B 
Hugh  Blair  was  fmr  Ossian  (I  trust  my  leverei 
friend  will  excuse  the  comparison),  attended  ' 
at  our  inn,  and  with  a  triumphant  air  of  live 
simplicity,  called  out,  *  I'll  make  Dr.  Johnson 
convert.*  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire,  ra 
aloud  some  of  Chattertoiv's  fabricated  went 
while  Catcot  stood  at  the  back  of  his  ehai 
moving  himself  like  a  pendulum,  and  beati 
time  with  his  feet,  and  now  and  then  lockk 
into  Dr.  Johnson's  face,  wondering  that  he  w 
not  yet  convinced.  We  called  on  Mr.  Barn 
the  surgeon,  and  saw  some  of  the  oriffinals, 
they  were  called,  which  were  executed  very  ar 
ficially ;  but  from  a  careful  inspection  of  th«3 
and  a  consideration  of  the  ciroumstanoet  wi 
with  which  they  were  attended,  *we  were  qui 
satisfied  of  the  imposture,  whioh  indeed  fa 
been  clearly  demonstrated  from  internal  •* 
dence  by  several  able  critics.* 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attenti 
whatever  to  any  objections,  but  insisted,  as 
end  of  all  controversy,  that  we  should  go  wr 
him  to  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  R* 
cliff,  and  view  tciih  our  oum  eyes  the  anci« 
chest  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  found. 
this,  Dr.  Johnson  good-naturedly  agreed;  9 
though  troubled  with  a  shortness  of  breathii 
laboured  up  a  long  flight  of  steps  till 
to  the  place  where  the  wondrous  chest 
'  Tlicre,'  said  Catcot,  with  a  bouncing  oonfiuJ 
credulity,  *  there  is  the  very  chest  itself.'    A^ 
this  ocular  demonstration j  there  was  no  ik: 
to  be  said.     He  brought  to  my  recollecticzs 
Scotch  Highlander,  a  man  of  learning  too, 
who  had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and  at 
same  time  giWng  his  reasons  for  the  authents>' 
of  Fingal : — *  I  have  heard  all  that  poem  wIb  ^ 
was  young.* — *  Have  you,  sir  ?    Pray  what  la 
you  heard  ?  * — *  I  have  heard  Ossian,  Oscar,    * 
every  one  of  them.* 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton, '  Tills  is  the  iH 
extraordinary  young  man  that  h:u  encouni^ 
my  knowledge.  It  ii  wonderful  how  the  wlM 
has  written  such  things.* 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inB  J 
Bristol.  'Let  us  see  now,*  said  I,  'how  1 
should  describe  it.*    Johnson  was  ready  wit 

1  Mr.iyTwhitt,Mr.Warton,lfr.)fslone.— BoswKU. 
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his  mllery.  *  Describe  it,  sir  ?  Why  it 
iraM  10  bad  that  Boswell  wished  to  be  in  Scot- 
land!* 

JLfter  Dr.  Johnson*!  return  to  London,  I  was 
levenl  times  with  him  at  his  house,  where  I 
occasionally  slept  in  the  room  that  had  been 
wiigned  for  me.  I  dined  with  him  at  Dr.  Tay- 
li>z-*s,  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  and  at  General 
Paoli's.  To  avoid  a  tedious  minuteness,  I  shall 
group  together  what  I  have  preserved  of  his 
conwersation  during  this  period  also,  without 
•£>««ifying  each  scene  where  it  passed,  except 
coe,  which  will  bo  found  so  remarkable  as 
certainly  to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation. 
AVl&cre  the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  contri- 
bu.'tcto  the  xest  of  the  conversation,  it  is  un- 
Borciiary  to  encumber  my  page  with  mentioning 
tbozn.  To  know  of  what  vintage  our  wine  is, 
enAUesua  to  judge  of  its  .value,  and  to  drink  it 
more  relish  ;  but  to  have  the  produce  of 
Tine  of  one  vineyard,  in  the  same  year,  kept 
icpante,  would  servo  no  purpose.  To  know 
th.^t  our  wine  (to  use  an  advertising  phrase)  is 

*  <»t  the  stock  of  an  ambassailor  lately  deceased,' 
{  bcij^htens  its  flavour  ;  but  it  signifieR  nothing  to 
!  know  the  bin  where  each  bottle  was  ouco  do 
I  posited. 
I       *  Cairick,*  he  observed,  'does  not  play  the 

P*rt  of  Archer  in  The  Beaux  Strafa'jctn  well. 
>  Tl&e  gentleman  should  break  through  the  fout- 
I  »iap,  which  is  not  the  case  as  he  dues  it.' 

*  Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage 
I  eofintries,  men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of 

Women.  Bodily  strength  no  doubt  contributes 
to  this;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that  ; 
for  it  Li  mind  that  always  governs.  When  it 
CQUies  to  dry  understanding,  man  has  the 
btitcr.' 

*The  little  volumes  entitled  ^*  JlnpvhUccPy 
^^cb  are  very  well  done,  were  a  boukftcUcr's 
work.* 

*  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which  we 
•*iiie  to  the  brute  creation ;  but  they  are  re- 
•"■^pensed  by  existence.  If  they  were  not  use- 
"^tOBiAn,  and  therefi»re  protected  by  hiui,  they 
^<HiIfl  not  be  nearly  so  numcrouH.'  This  argu- 
■*«it  ii  to  be  found  in  the  able  and  benignant 
Hotcluiuon's  Moral  rkUoaophy.  IJut  the  cjues- 
*'****  isi,  whether  the  aninialn  who  endure  such 
"^eringiof  various  kinds  for  the  service  and 
mtcrtninment  of  man,  woultl  accept  of  exist - 
^**  upon  the  terms  on  which  they  have  it. 
**^me  de  Scvigiic,  who,  tliougli  she  had  many 

;  **J^nient8,  felt  witli  delirate  sensibility  the 
ptfcv^i^jjj^  of  misery,  complains  of  the  tjisk  of 
***«teiiee  having  been  imposed  ui>on  her  with- 
"**  *«er  consent. 

I  Xliat  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present  is 
'^  ^i^e,  that  all  his  relief  from  unh:«ppiiiess  is 
^y  forgetting  himself  for  a  little  whili-.     Life 

*  Progroit  from  want  to  want,  not  from  en joy- 
j  ^^'^^  to  enjoyment.' 
I      ^Iwnif  h  many  men  are  nominally  entrusted 


with  the  administration  of  hospitals  and  other 
l^ublic  institutions,  almost  all  the  good  is  done 
by  one  man,  by  whom  the  rest  are  driven  on  ; 
owing  to  confidence  in  him  and  indolence  in 
them.' 

*  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son^  I  think, 
might  be  made  a  very  jjretty  book.  Take  out 
the  immorality,  and  it  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  gentleman.  An  elegant 
manner  and  easiness  of  behaviour  are  acquired 
gradually  and  imperceptibly.  No  man  can  say 
"  m  be  genteel."  There  are  ten  genteel  women 
for  one  genteel  man,  because  they  are  more 
restrained.  A  man  without  some  degree  of 
restraint  is  InsufTcrable  :  but  we  are  all  less  re- 
strained than  women.  AVcre  a  woman  sitting 
in  company  to  imt  out  her  legs  before  her  as 
most  men  do,  we  should  be  tempted  to  kick 
them  in.*  No  man  was  a  more  attentive  and 
nice  observer  of  behaviour  in  those  in  whose 
company  he  happened  to  bo  tlian  Johnson  ;  or, 
however  strange  it  may  seem  to  many,  had  a 
higher  estimation  of  its  refinements.  Lord 
Eliot  informs  me  that  one  day  when  Johnson 
and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gentleman's  house  in 
London,  upon  L<jrd  Chesterfield's  Letters  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  suquised  the  company  by 
this  sentence :  *  Every  man  of  any  education 
would  rather  be  called  a  rascal  than  accused  of 
deficiency  in  the  (fraccs.^  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  waa 
present,  turned  to  a  lady  who  knew  Johnson 
well,  and  lived  much  with  him,  and  in  his  quaint 
manner  tai)ping  his  box,  addressed  her  thus : 
*  Don't  you  think,  madam  (looking  towards 
Johnson),  that  among  all  your  acquaintance  you 
could  find  one  exception  ? '  The  lady  smiled, 
and  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

*  I  read,' said  he,  *iyftin'pe*s  Letters  on  Italy 
over  again,  when  I  was  at  Bath.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  matter  in  them.' 

*Mrs.  AVilliams  was  angry  that  Thrale's 
family  did  not  send  regularly  to  her  every  time 
they  heard  from  me  while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides. 
Little  people  are  apt  to  be  jealous :  but  they 
should  not  be  joalou.s,  for  they  ought  to  consider 
that  superior  attention  will  necessarily  be  paid 
to  superior  fortune  or  nink.  Two  persons  may 
have  equal  merit,  and  on  that  account  nuiy  have 
an  equal  claim  to  attention  ;  but  one  of  them 
may  have  also  fortune  and  rank,  and  so  may 
have  a  double  claim.' 

Talkin;;  of  his  notes  on  ShaXspearey  he  said, 

'  I  despise  tliiv^c  who  do  not  sec  that  1  am  right 

in    the    pai»s;igo    where    as    is  repeated,    and 

'*  asses  of  gre.it  charge  "  introduced.      That  on 

**  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  is  disputable.* 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with  him 
one  morning,  s.iid  that  in  his  opinion  the  cha- 
r;n  ter  of  an  infidel  was  more  detestable  than 
that  of  a  man  noturiously  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
crime.  I  differed  from  him,  because  we  are 
surer  of  the  odiousne^s  of  the  one  than  of  the 
error  of  the  other.    JoHNsON  :  *  Sir,  I    agree 
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with  him ;  for  the  infidel  would  be  guilty  of  any 
crime  if  he  were  inclined  to  it.' 

*  Many  things  which  arc  false  are  transmitted 
from  book   to  book,  and  gain  credit   in  the 
world.    One  of  these  is  the  cry  against  the  evil 
of  luxury.     Now  the  truth  is,  that  luxury  pro- 
duces much  good.    Take  the  luxury  of  buildings 
in  London.    Does  it  not  produce  real  advantage 
in  the  conveniency  and  elegance  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  this  all  from  the  exertion  of  industry? 
People  will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy  face,  how 
many  builders  are  in  gaoL    It  is  phun  they  are 
in  gaol,  not  for  building ;  for  rents  are  not  fallen. 
A  man  gives  half  a  guinea  for  a  dish  of  green 
peas.    How  much  gardening  does  this  occasion  ? 
how  many  labourers  must  the  oomiwtition  to 
have  such  things  early  in  the  market  keep  in 
employment?  You  will  hear  it  said  very  gravely, 
"  Why  was  not  the  half -guinea,  thus  spent  in 
luxury,  given  to  the  poor  ?   To  how  many  might 
it  liave  afforded  a  good  meal  I "    Alas  L  has  it 
not  gone  to  the  indtutrious  poor,  whom  it  is 
better  to  support  than  the  idle  poor?    You  are 
much  surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when  you 
pay  money  to  those  who  work,  as  the  recom- 
pense of  their  labour,  than  when  you  give  money 
merely  in  charity.    Suppose  the  ancient  luxury 
of  a  dish  of  peacock's  brains  were  to  be  reWved; 
how  many  carcases  would  be  left  to  the  poor  at 
a  cheap  rate  !  and  as  to  the  rout  that  is  made 
about  people  who  are  ruined  by  extravagance, 
it  IB  no  matter  to  the  nation  that  some  indivi- 
duals suffer.  "NVhen  so  much  general  productive 
exertion  is  the   consequence  of   luxury,    the 
nation  does  not  care  though  there  are  debtors 
in  gaol ;  nay,  they  would  not  care  though  their 
creditors  wore  there  too  !  * 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  (General  Ogle- 
thorpe's mind,  and  variety  of  knowledge,  having 
sometimes  made  his  conversation  seem  too 
desultory,  Johnson  observed,  *  Oglethorpe,  sir, 
never  completes  what  he  has  to  say.* 

He  on  the  same  account  niade  a  similar  re- 
mark on  Patrick  Lord  Elibank :  '  Sir,  there  is 
nothing  conclusive  in  his  talk.' 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a 
fplondid  tabic  without  hearing  one  sentence  of 
et>nvorsation  worthy  of  being  remembered,  he 
paid,  '  Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such  conversa- 
tion.' lioswKLL:  MVliy  then  meet  at  table?' 
JoitNHON  :  *  "NVliy,  to  cat  and  drink  together, 
and  to  promote  kindness ;  and,  sir,  this  is  better 
ditiio  where  there  is  no  solid  conversation  ;  for 
whon  tlicre  is,  people  differ  in  opinion  and  get 
Into  bad  humour,  or  some  of  the  company  who 
aitf  not  capable  of  such  conversation  are  left 
iiiit,  and  feel  themselves  uneasy.  It  was  for 
this  niiMun  Sir  IvolnTt  AValpolc  said  he  always 
talked  bawdy  at  his  table,  because  in  that  all 
fuuld  jt>in.' 

liriuii  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman  ask 
Mr.  Levett  a  variety  of  questions  concerning 
Ite  when  ho  was  sitting  by,  he  broke  out,  *  Sir, 


you  have  but  two  topics,  yourself 

am  sick  of  both.    A  man,'  said  he, 

talk  of  himself,  nor  much  of  an; 

person.    He  should  take  care  not  t< 

proverb ;  and  therefore  should  avoid 

one  topic  of  which  people  can  say, 

hear  him  upon  il"    There  was  a  I 

who  was  always  talking  of  the  Da 

borough.     He  came  into  a  coffeehou 

and  told  that  his  Grace  had  spoken  i 

of  Lords  for  half  an  hour.     "Did 

speak  for  half  an  hour?"  said  B 

surgeon.— "Yes."— "And  whatdi< 

Dr.    Oldfield  ?  "— "  Nothing. "— "  ^^ 

sir,  he  was  very  ungrateful ;  f or  I 

could  not  have  spoken  for  a  quarter 

without  8a3dng  something  of  him."  * 

*  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  o 

on  which  it  is  given  to  him.    To  son 

given  on  condition  of  not  taking  libc 

other  men  may  take  without  much  1 

may  drink  wine  and  be  nothing  iiu 

it :  on  another  vrine  may  have  effect 

matory  as  to  injure  him  both  in  bodj 

and  perhaps  make  him  commit  son 

which  he  may  deserve  to  be  hanged. 

'Lord  Hailes's  Annals  of  Scotlam 

that  painted  form  which  is  the  taste 

but  it  is  a  book  which  will  always 

such  a  stability  of  dates,  such  a  c 

facts,  and  such  a  punctuality  of  citati 

before  read  Scotch  history  with  certi 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  ad 

read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary, 

commentaries  he  would  rcconmiend. 

*To  be  sure,  sir,  I  would  have  you  rea 

with  a  commentary ;   and  I  would  i 

Lowth  and  Patrick  on  the  Old  Testa 

Hammond  on  tlie  New.' 

During  my  stay  in  London  this 
solicited  his  attention  to  another  L 
which  I  was  engaged.  In  the  course 
tested  election  for  the  borough  of  Dv 
which  I  attended  as  one  of  my  frie 
(afterwards  Sir  Archibald)  Campbell 
one  of  his  political  agents,  who  w. 
with  having  been  unfaitliful  to  his 
and  having  deserted  to  the  opposite  ] 
pecuniary  reward,  attacked  very  ri 
newspaper  tlie  Rev,  Mr.  James  Thi 
of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  ac 
supposed  allusion  to  him  in  one  of  hi 
Upon  this  the  minister,  on  a  subseque; 
arraigned  him  by  name  from  the  p 
some  severity  ;  and  the  agent,  after  t 
was  over,  rose  up,  and  asked  the  mini 
*  "WTiat  bribe  he  had  receive<l  for  tellii 
lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  ?  *  I  w 
at  this  very  extraordinary  scene.  1 
arraigned,  and  Iiis  father  and  brother 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from 
and  in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  act' 
Mr.  Thomson  in  the  Ckmrt  oi  Seasioi 
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MttoB  and  dAiDAges,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
coobnI  for  the  reverend  defendant.  The  lihtTty 
f/f  tkt  pudpU  wae  oar  great  ground  of  defence  ; 
kt  we  aigned  abo  on  the  provocation  of  the 
ptfUNU  attack,  and  on  the  instant  retaliation. 
TbeCoartof  Session  however — the  fifteen  judges, 
viw  are  at  the  same  time  the  jury — decided 
agiinit  the  minister,  contrary  to  my  humble 
•piaiaii ;  and  several  of  them  expressed  them- 
idfei  with  indignation  against  him.  He  was 
tt  aged  gentleman,  formerly  a  military  chap- 
hia,  and  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  honour. 
MuMoii  was  satisfied  that  the  judgment  was 
vzog,  and  dictated  to  me  the  following  argu- 
Boit  in  confutation  of  it : — 

*0f  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit, 
•or  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  other 
CUM,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itself  and  the 
puticnlar  circumstances  with  which  it  is  invested. 

'Ibe  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems 
Moeiiarily  appendant  to  the  imstoral  ofBce. 
Ht,  to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  en- 
tmtcd,  is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock, 
M  the  teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father  of  a 
fnaij.  As  a  shepherd,  tending  not  his  own 
ihMp,  bat  those  of  his  Master,  he  is  answerable 
far  tbose  that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves 
ky  staying.  Bat  no  man  can  be  answerable 
far  lones  which  he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or 
far  ngimncy  which  he  has  not  authority  to 
iMtnin. 

'Ai  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages, 
Bd  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom  he  under- 
tebi  to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  must 
^vt  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of 
>*>kemng  negligence,  and  repressing  contra- 
dietioQ. 

*Ai  a  father,  he  iKMsesses  the  paternal  antho- 
iky  sf  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishment. 
Hi  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office  to  an 
^Vty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of 
^  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
'"^orm  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and 
''"Bet  the  stubborn. 

If  we   inquire   into   tho   practice  oi  the 

''^tife  Church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the 

'  ^'■isttii  of  tho  Word  exercising  the  whole 

***^*<»rity  of  this  complicated  character.    We 

2^^  find  them  not  only  encouraging  the  good 

^  Exhortation,  but  terrifying  the  wicked  by 

'^Procil  uid  denunciation.     In  the  earliest  ages 

*^  Church,  while  religion  was  yet  pure  from 

^^^W  advantages,  the  punishment  of  sinners 

.  ^  Poblie  censure  and  open  penance ;  penalties 

^^cted  merely  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a 

T^*  while  the  Church  had  yet  no  help  from  the 

1^^^  power,  while  the  hand  of  the  magi»trato 

**4  only  the  rod  of  persecution,  and  wlicn 

~^«riioii  were  ready  to  aflonl  a  refuge  to  all 


.      '^ho  fled  from  clerical  autliority. 
^    *hai  the  Church  therefore  had  once  a  power 
^^PuVlie  eentore  is  evident,  because  that  power 
(reqiiMitly  •zociidd.    That  it  boirowed 


not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority  is  likewise 
certain,  because  dvil  authority  was  at  that  time 
its  enemy. 

*  The  hour  came  at  length  when,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress,  truth 
took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and  the  civil 
laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tutions. The  magistrate  from  that  time  co- 
operated with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences 
were  made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But 
the  State,  when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Church,  had  no  intention  to  diminish  its 
authority.  Those  rebukes  and  those  censures 
which  were  lawful  before  were  lawful  stilL 
But  they  had  hitherto  operated  only  ui>on 
voluntary  submission.  The  refractory  and  con- 
temptuous were  at  first  in  no  danger  <rf  temporal 
severities,  except  what  they  might  suffer  from 
the  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  the  detestation 
of  their  fellow-Christians.  "Wlien  religion 
obtained  the  support  of  law,  if  admonition  and 
censures  had  no  effect,  they  were  seconded  by 
the  magistrates  with  coercion  and  punishment. 

'  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  public 
censure  has  been  always  considered  as  inherent 
in  the  Church ;  and  that  this  right  was  not  con- 
ferred by  the  civil  power,  for  it  was  exercised 
when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it.  By 
the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away;  for 
the  Christian  magistrate  interpoHed  liis  office, 
not  to  rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply 
more  powerful  meana  of  reformation ;  to  add 
pain  where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and  when 
men  were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society 
of  the  faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprison- 
ment fron  spreading  abroad  tiie  contagion  of 
wickedness. 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  tlds  acknow- 
ledged power  of  public  censure,  grew  in  time 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those 
who  dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension 
were  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest, 
by  a  private  accusation  of  themselves,  and  to 
obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the  Church  by  a  kind 
of  clandestine  absolution  and  invisible  penance ; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would,  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption,  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious 
offences,  and  enlarged  his  authority  by  making 
him  the  solo  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment. 

'From  this  bondage  the  Ecformation  set  us 
free.  The  minister  luis  no  longer  power  to 
press  into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  to 
torture  us  by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in 
possession  of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But 
thoiigli  we  have  thus  wmtroUcd  hi«  usuq»iif  ion», 
his  just  and  original  power  roniain.H  uniiiipuired. 
He  may  still  see,  though  lie  may  not  pry ;  he 
may  yet  hear,  thougli  he  may  not  question. 
And  that  knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears 
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force  upon  him,  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  flock.  A  father  who  lives 
near  a  wicked  neighbour  may  forbid  his  son  to 
frequent  his  company.  A  minister  who  has  in 
his  congregation  a  man  of  open  and  scandalous 
wickedness  may  warn  his  parishioners  to  shun 
his  conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only 
lawful,  but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal. 
He  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  con- 
verse, or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he 
may  warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid 
him  to  warn  them  all  together  ?  Of  that  which 
is  to  be  made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any 
difference  whether  it  be  communicate<l  to  each 
singly  or  to  all  t<.)gcthcr?  A\'hat  is  known  to 
all  must  necessarily  be  public.  AVhcther  it 
shall  bo  public  at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is 
the  only  question.  And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn 
publication  the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the 
warning  more  effectuaL 

*  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  q  minister  be  thus 
left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the  pulpit, 
and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a  parishioner, 
he  may  often  blast  the  innocent  and  distress  the 
tunorous.  He  may  be  suspicious  and  condemn 
Avithout  evidence ;  he  may  be  rash,  and  judge 
without  examination ;  he  may  be  severe,  and 
treat  slight  ofTonccA  with  too  much  harshness ; 
he  may  bo  malignant  and  partial,  and  gratify 
his  i)rivate  interest  or  rcseutment  under  the 
shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

'  Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all  this 
there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil  bo  to 
exclude  gooil,  no  good  ever  can  be  done.  If 
notliing  is  to  bo  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inactivity. 
The  uviU  that  may  bo  feared  from  this  practice 
arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institution, 
but  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Bower,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be 
sometimes  impro^wrly  exerted;  yet  court*  of 
law  must  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes 
judge  amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his 
children,  though  he  himself  may  often  want  in- 
struction. A  minister  must  censure  sinners, 
though  his  censure  may  be  sometimes  erroneous 
by  want  of  judgment,  and  sometimes  unjust  by 
want  of  honesty. 

*  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  wo  shall  find  the  sentence  neither 
erroneous  nor  unjust ;  we  sluill  find  no  breach 
of  private  confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret 
transactions.  The  fact  was  notorious  and 
indubitable  ;  no  easy  to  be  proved  that  no 
proof  was  de^irelL  The  act  was  base  and 
treacherous,  the  per|>etr.iti<in  insolent  and 
open,  and  the  example  naturally  mischievous. 
The  minister,  however,  being  retired  and 
recluse,  had  not  yet  heard  what  was  publicly 
known  throughout  the  parish ;  and  on  occasion 
of  a  public  election,  warned  his  people,  accord- 
ing to  his  duty,  agidnst  the  crimes  which  public 
elections  frciiueutly  x>coducc.    Uis  wanung  was  I 


felt  by  one  of  his  parishionen  as  pointed  jw- 
ticularly  at  himself.  Bat  instead  of  produdi^ 
as  might  be  wished,  private  oompanetio&  aid 
immediate  reformation,  it  kindled  only  np 
and  resentment.  He  cboiged  his  miniiter  is 
a  public  paper,  with  scandal,  defamation,  tnd 
falsehood.  The  minister  thus  reproached  hsd 
his  own  character  to  vindicate,  upon  which  Ik 
pastoral  authority  must  necessarily  depend.  To 
be  charged  with  a  defamatory  lie,  is  an  iqjuy 
which  no  man  i>atiently  endures  in  commos 
life.  To  be  charged  with  polluting  the  putml 
office  with  scandal  and  falsehood,  was  a  violsiioa 
of  character  stiU  more  atrocious,  as  it  affected 
not  only  his  personal  but  his  clerical  vendtj. 
His  indignation  naturally  rose  in  pn^wtioa  to 
his  honesty,  and  with  all  the  fortitnde  of  injued 
honesty  he  dared  his  calumniator  in  the  ehad, 
and  at  once  exonerated  himself  from  oeanR^ 
and  rescued  his  flock  from  doception  sad  bttk 
danger.  The  man  whom  he  accuses  pretesdi 
not  to  be  innocent ;  or  at  least  only  preteBdi; 
for  he  declines  a  trioL  The  crime  of  vlodi  te 
is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities  and  itroig 
temptations.  It  has  already  spread  far,  vitk 
much  depravation  of  private  morals  and  Dich 
injury  to  public  happiness.  To  want  the  pco]^ 
therefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton  and  dfidooii 
but  necessary  and  pastoraL 

MVhat  then  is  the  fault  with  which  tUi 
worthy  minister  is  charged?  He  has  usupcd 
no  dominion  over  conscience.  He  bos  exerted 
no  authority  in  support  of  doubtful  sod  cdo- 
troverted  opinions.  Ho  has  not  dragged  into 
light  a  bashful  and  corrigible  sinner.  Hiiea* 
sure  was  directed  against  a  breach  ni  noalStft 
against  an  act  which  no  man  justifica  At 
man  who  appropriated  this  censure  to  kiBMa 
is  evidently  and  notoriously  guilty.  Hii  0*' 
sciousness  of  his  own  wickedness  incited  kiiit* 
attack  his  faithful  reprover  with  <^;)en  iuokwi 
and  printed  accusations.  Such  an  attack  nidi 
defence  necessary ;  and  we  hope  it  viU  W  it 
last  decided  that  the  means  of  defenea  vi* 
just  and  lawfuL' 

"NMien  I  read  this  to  Mr.  Bnrke,  he  was  IdgjUr 
pleased,  and  exclaimed,  '"Well,  he  does  hiawk 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. '*  1 

Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  aam  tf  ' 
appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords,  bat  wis  dii- 
suaded  by  the  ailvice  of  the  ni>ble  person  «ba 
lately  presided  so  ably  in  that  Most  Uonooiahb 
House,  and  who  was  then  AtUMney-GcncnL 
As  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  aba 
to   read   the   opinion   of   this    eminent 


1  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  cxtxaiinlinaiy 
of  composition,  it  appo.irs  from  the  original  mannaoipt 
of  this  excellent  Ui»sertation.  of  which  hr  dictated  the 
fint  oi^ht  par3gTa]>hs  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  the 
n'maiuilcr  on  tlio  ISth,  that  there  are  in  the  whola 
ouly  seven  ciirrcctions,  or  rather  variations,  and  thuaa 
not  oonsidcrtltle.  Such  were  at  once  the  vigorwia  and 
accurate  emanatlona  of  hia  miad.--Ik)swiu» 
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n   the   lame  lubject,  I  sliall  here   insert 

Casb. 
rhere  is  herewith  hud  before  70a, 
'L  Petition  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  James 

Thomson,  minister  of  Dunfermline. 
'2.  Answers  thereto. 
'3L  .Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 

Session  upon  both. 
*i.  Notes  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges, 

being  reasons  upon  which  their  decree 

is  grounded. 
These  papers  you  wUl  please  to  peruse,  and 
B  your  opinion, 

*  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the  above 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  being 
reversed,  if  Mr.  Thomson  should  appeal 
from  the  same?' 
Id(«*t  think  the  appeal  advisable  ;  not  only 
itnse  the  value  of  the  judgment  is  in  no 
pse  adequate  to  the  expense,  but  because 
ere  are  many  chances  that,  upon  the  general 
Bplexion  of  the  case,  the  impression  will  be 
ken  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  appellant. 
'It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of  that 
ntton.  But  the  complaint  was  not  less  un- 
idoas  from  that  man  who  had  behaved  so  ill 
'  bis  original  libel,  and  at  the  time  when  he 
MTed  the  reproach  he  complains  of.  In  the 
it  article,  all  the  plainti£f8  are  equally  con- 
ntd.  It  struck  me  also  with  some  wonder 
st  the  judges  should  think  so  much  fervour 
IKwite  to  the  occasion  of  reproving  the  de- 
Bdant  for  a  little  excess. 
'Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with 
m  in  oindemning  the  behaviour  of  the  mini- 
cr;  md  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit  for  eoclesi- 
tiol  censure  ;  and  even  for  an  action,  if  any 
cli^idni]  could  qualify  ^  a  wrong,  and  a  damage 
ing  from  it.  But  this  I  doubt.  The  drcum- 
•Bse  of  pubUshing  the  reproach  in  a  pulpit, 
wgh  extremely  indecent  and  culpable  in 
lotber  view,  does  not  constitute  a  different 
(t  of  wrong,  or  any  other  rule  of  law  than 
nld  have  obtained  if  the  same  words  had 
n  pronounced  elsewhere.  I  don't  know 
wther  there  be  any  difference  in  the  law  of 
ntknd  in  the  definition  of  slander,  before  the 
■rniissaries  or  the  Court  of  Session.  The 
niDon  law  of  England  does  not  give  way  to 
ions  for  every  reproachful  word.  An  action 
owt  be  brought  for  general  damages  upon 
r  words  whidi  import  less  than  an  offence 
usable  by  law;  consequently,  no  action 
Id  have  been  brought  here  for  the  words  in 
stion.  Both  laws  admit  the  truth  to  be  a 
ifieation  in  action  for  wordt  j  and  the  law 
gt>jUtwl  does  the  same  in  actions  for  libels. 

It  ts  curious  to  obsenre  that  Lord  Thnrlow  bos 
.  perhaps  in  coropllment  to  North  Britain,  made 
Df  a  tenn  of  the  Scotch  Law,  which  to  an  English 
er  may  require  expUnation.  To  qualify  a  wrong 
point  oat  and  cstabilsh  it^BoswEU.. 


The  judgment,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  wrong,  in  that  the  Court  repelled  that 
defence.  *£.  Thuklow.' 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  incident  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  life,  which  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation ;  of  which  para  magna  fui,  and  which 
I  am  persuaded  vdll,  with  the  liberal-minded, 
be  much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  of  being  aoquainted  with  celebrated 
men  of  every  description,  had  made  me  much 
about  the  same  time  obtain  an  introduction  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 
Two  men  more  different  could  perhaps  not  be 
selected  out  of  all  mankind.  They  had  even 
attacked  one  another  with  some  asperity  in 
their  writings ;  yet  I  lived  in  habits  of  friend- 
ship with  both.  I  could  fully  relish  the  excel- 
lence of  each ;  for  I  have  ever  delighted  in  that 
intellectual  chemistry  which  can  separate  good 
qualities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  '  mine  own  friend  and  my 
father's  friend,'  between  whom  and  Dr.  John- 
son I  in  vain  wished  to  establish  an  acquaint- 
ance, as  I  respected  and  lived  in  intimacy  with 
both  of  them,  observed  to  me  once  very  ingeni> 
ously,  *  It  is  not  in  friendship  as  in  mathematics, 
where  two  things,  each  equal  to  a  third,  are 
equal  between  themselves.  You  agree  with 
Johnson  as  a  middle  quality ;  and  you  agree 
with  me  as  a  middle  quality ;  but  Johnson  and 
I  should  not  agree. '  Sir  John  was  not  sufiicicntly 
flexible— so  I  desisted ;  knowing,  indeed,  that 
the  repulsion  was  equally  strong  on  the  part  of 
Johnson ;  who,  I  know  not  from  what  cause, 
unless  his  being  a  Scotchman,  had  formed  a 
very  erroneous  opinion  of  Sir  John.  But  I 
conceived  an  irresistible  wish,  if  possible,  to 
bring  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together. 
How  to  manage  it  was  a  nice  and  difficult 
matter. 

Aly  worthy  booksellers  and  friends.  Messieurs 
Dilly  in  the  Poultry,  at  whose  hospitable  and 
well -covered  table  I  have  seen  a  greater  number 
of  literary  men  than  at  any  other,  except  that 
of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  had  invited  me  to 
meet  Mr.  Wilkes  and  some  other  gentlemen,  on 
Wednesday,  May  15.  'Pray,'  said  I,  'let  ub 
have  Dr.  Johnson.'— 'What,  with  Mr.  Wilkes? 
Not  for  the  world,'  said  Mr.  Edward  Dilly ; 

*  Dr.  Johnson  would  never  forgive  me.* — *  Come,' 
said  I,  '  if  you'll  let  me  negotiate  for  you,  I  will 
be  answerable  that  all  shall  go  welL'    Dilly: 

*  Nay,  if  you  will  take  it  upon  you,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  Very  happy  to  see  them  both  here.' 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which  X 

entertained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  was  sensible  that 

he  was  sometimes  a  little  actuated  by  the  spirit 

of  contradiction,  and  by  means  of  that  I  hoped 

I  should  gain  my  point.    I  was  persuaded  that 

if  I  had  come  upon  him  with  a  direct  proposal, 

*Sir,   will  you  dine  in  company   with   Jack 

Wilkes?'  he  would  have  flown  into  a  paasiony 
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Hie  cheering  sound  of  *  Dinner  is  upon  tbo 
lUe,'  dissolved  his  reverie,  and  we  all  sat 
vvrii  without  any  sj'mptoni  of  ill  humour. 
ben  were  present— beside  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
[r.  Arthur  I^e,  who  was  an  old  companion  of 
liiie  when  he  studied  physic  at  Edinbui^h — 
hr.  (now  Sir  John)  Miller,  Dr.  Lettsom,  and 
Er.  Slater  the  druggist.  IMr.  Wilkes  placed 
iaaelf  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  behaved  to 
im  with  so  much  attention  and  politeness 
bal  he  gained  u]K>n  him  insensibly.  No  man 
li  most  beartil]^  than  Johnson,  or  loved  better 
that  was  nice  and  delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
(■7  aisidiions  in  hclx>ing  him  to  some  fine  veal. 
Piny  give  me  leave,  sir  ;— It  is  better  here — A 
Mit  of  the  brown — Some  fat,  sir — A  little  of 
te  iiaffing— Some  gravy— Let  me  have  the 
pkmre  of  giving  you  some  butter — ^Vllow  me 
Mfwommend  a  squeeze  of  this  orange  ;  or  the 
MMl  perhaps  may  liave  more  zest.' — *  Sir,  sir, 
Km  obliged  to  you,  sir,*  cried  Johnson^  bowing, 
mk  taming  his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for 
MM  time  of  '  surly  virtue,'  *  but  in  a  short 
■lAe  fA  complacency. 

Fwte  being  meutitmed,  Johnson  said,  '  He  is 
Hit  good  mimic*  One  of  tlie  company  added, 
*  A  Bicrry  -  Andrew,  a  buffoon  1 '  Johnson  : 
*)ife  he  has  wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient  in 
Um  or  in  fertility  and  variety  of  imagery,  and 
Mtnpty  of  reading ;  he  has  knowledge  enough 
it  ID  op  his  part.  One  8[>ccics  of  wit  he  has 
h  ta  eminent  degree,  that  of  escape.  You 
■rili  him  into  a  ci>mer  with  both  hands ;  but 
hi'ii  gone,  sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got 
-like  an  animal  that  jump<t  over  your  head. 
I  he  has  a  great  range  for  wit ;  he  never  lets 
stand  between  him  and  a  jest,  and  he  is 
les  mighty  coarse.  Garrick  is  under 
restraints  from  which  Footc  is  free.* 
wium:  'Garrick's  wit  is  more  like  Lord 
tWtmfleldV*  Johnson:  *Thc  first  time  I 
^i  ii  eompany  with  Foote  was  at  Fitzherbert's. 
Sni^  no  good  opinion  of  tlic  fellow,  I  was 
^iHwi  not  to  be  pleased  ;  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
^k  tn  please  a  man  agairiHt  his  will.  I  went 
^  Utiag  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting 
to  mind  him  ;  but  the  dog  was  so  very 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my 
•ilfc  and  fork,  throw  myself  back  upon  my 
•■ift  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  No,  sir,  he  was 
■VHutible.'  Ho  up<m  one  occasion  ex]>erienced, 
■  U  eitraordinary  degree,  the  efficacy  of  his 
ni  entertaining.  Amongst  the  many 
varinos  modes  which  ho  tried  of  getting 
17,  he  became  a  partner  with  a  small -beer 
er,  and  he  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits 
Ivprocoring  customers  amongst  his  numerous 
Mfoaintance.  Fitzherbort  was  one  who  took 
rfi  ■Ball-beer ;  but  it  was  so  bad  that  the  ser- 

'  Johnsnii's  London,  a  roeia,  v.  ]4!>.— IV>swkll. 
'  fbote  told  me  that  Johnson  said  to  him. '  For  loud, 
■tnpereos,  brosd-fiMOd  mirth,  1  know  uot  his  cquaL' 


vants  resolved  not  to  drink  it.  Tliey  were  at 
some  loss  how  to  notify  their  resolution,  being 
afraid  of  offending  their  master,  who  they  knew 
liked  Foote  much  as  a  companion.  At  last  they 
fixed  upon  a  little  black  boy,  who  was  rather  a 
favourite,  to  be  their  deputy  and  deliver  their 
remonstrance ;  and  having  invested  him  with 
the  wlifdo  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to 
inform  Mr.  Fitzlierbert  in  all  their  names,  upon 
a  certain  day,  that  they  would  drink  Footers 
small-beer  no  longer.  On  that  day  Foote  hap- 
.I>ened  to  dine  at  Fitzherbert's,  and  this  boy 
served  at  table;  he  was  so  delighted  with 
Footers  stories,  and  merriment,  and  grimace, 
that  when  he  went  down-stairs  he  told  them, 
'*This  is  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
will  not  deliver  your  message.  I  will  drink  his 
small-beer."' 

Somebody  observed  that  Garrick  could  not 
have  done  this.  Wilkes  :  *  Garrick  would 
have  made  the  small-beer  still  smaller.  He  is 
now  leaving  the  stage ;  but  he  will  play  Scrub 
all  his  life.'  I  knew  that  Johnson  would  let 
nobody  attack  Garrick  but  himself,  as  Garrick 
said  to  mc,  and  I  had  heard  him  praise  his 
liberality;  so,  to  bring  out  his  commendation 
of  his  celebrated  pnpil,  I  said,  loudly,  *  I  have 
heard  Garrick  is  liberaL*  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir, 
I  know  that  Garrick  has  given  away  more 
money  than  any  man  in  England  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  that  not  from  ostentatious 
views.  Garrick  was  very  i>oor  wlien  he  began 
life ;  so  when  he  came  to  have  money,  he  pro- 
bably was  very  unskilful  ix^  giving  away,  and 
saved  when  he  should  not.  But  Garrick  began 
to  bo  liberal  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  the  rex^utution  of  avarice,  which  he  has 
had,  has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  and  prevented 
his  having  many  enemies.  You  despise  a  man 
for  avarice,  but  do  not  hate  him.  Garrick 
might  have  been  much  better  attacked  for 
living  with  more  splendour  than  is  suitable 
to  a  player :  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have 
assaulted  him  in  that  quarter,  they  might  have 
galled  him  more.  But  they  have  kept  clamour- 
ing about  his  avarice,  which  has  rescued  him 
from  much  obloquy  and  envy.' 

Talking  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
authentic  infoimation  for  biography,  Johnson 
told  us,  *  When  I  was  a  young  fellow  I  wanted 
to  vfTxie  the  Life  of  Drydcn,  and  in  onier  to  get 
materials  I  applied  to  the  only  two  persons 
then  alive  who  had  seen  him ;  these  were  old 
Swinncy,*  and  old  Cibber.  Swinncy^s  informa- 
tion was  no  more  than  this,  "That  at  Will's 
coffeehouse  Dryden  har^a  particular  chair  for 

»  Owcu  M'Sw  iim«'y,  who  died  in  1764, and  T)cquenthed 
his  fortune  to  Mrs.  Wnftington,  tli(>  ttrtn'>«)}.  Jle  had 
been  a  inanngcr  of  Drury  Liine  Theatre,  and  afl^^rwsrds 
of  the  Qu<<«irn  Theatre  In  the  IIayni;irkct  He  wss 
also  a  dramatic  writer,  having  jiroiliicrti  a  comedy, 
entitled  Tht  Quacks,  or  LMt'i  the  J'kyiician,  1706,  aafi 
two  operas. — Malomb. 
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liimteir,  wliich  WM  <ft  bj  tho  Gre  in  winter, 
KDil  WM  thtn  called  his  winter  choir ;  odJ  it 

>  cairied  out  far  bim  to  the  balcanf  in 
■uminer,  anJiriu  then  culled  liii  lummer  cbsir." 
Cibber  couhl  tell  no  mon:  but  "  thot  he  mnem- 
bercil  him  a  iloccut  olil  man,  ubitor  of  eiitkal 
.■Uipute*  at  ■\Vill'i."  Tuu  arc  to  contider  that 
Citibcr  woi  then  at  <a  great  diitancs  from 
Drydea,  bad  pcihapi  one  leg  only  in  the  room, 
Dad  dunt  nut  draw  in  tbo  other.'  BoawELL: 
'  Yet  Cibbcr  wu  a  man  of  ubierration!'  JoRN- 
eoii: '1  thiuknot.'  Uosweu. :  '  You  vill  sllnv 
Li*  ilpoJupff  to  be  well  done.'    Jdhsbos  i '  Very 

'1  doDB,  to  be  sure,  air.  That  hook  i*  a 
atrildng  proof  of  lbs  justice  of  Pope's  remark : 

"  Each  ml^ht  bl«  KvmJ  pnrlnce  will  cummand. 

BnsweLL:  '  And  liiapUr*  are  good.'  JoHBSOHi 
'  Ybi  !  but  that  WM  his  tnule  ;  Ftrprit  da  corpt: 
ia  had  been  all  bis  life  among  players  and  play- 
wiiten.  I  wondered  that  ho  had  to  little  to 
May  in  convcr*atiun,  for  ho  had  kept  the  best 
company,  and  leomt  all  that  can  ha  got  by 
oar.  He  shuicd  Pindar  to  mc,  and  then 
wed  mo  an  ode  of  his  own,  with  nn  absurd 
[)lct  making  a  lionet  soar  on  an  englc'a 
"Wing.  I  tuhl  him  that  whea  thi>  ancients  made 
a  simile,  they  always  muda  it  like  loiiietliing 
real' 

Mr.  ^nIkeB  remarked,  that  '  among  all  the 
Iwld  flights  of  Khaktpeore'a  imagination,  the 
~  lest  was  making  biruiun  Wood  march  to 
Dunsinone,  creating  a  wood  where  there  never 
a  shrub  ;—■  wood  in  Scotland  1  bat  ba! 
hal'  And  ha  also  observed,  that  'the  clanninh 
■laTSry  of  the  Highlands  of  )4cotland  WM  the 
single  ficeptioQ  to  Sliltan's  remark  of  "  The 
Jlountnin  Xym|ib,  sweet  Liberty,"  being  wor- 
ahipped  in  nil  hilly  countries.  \Mien  I  wai  at 
Inverary,'  said  he,  '  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend, 
Archibald  Doke  of  Atgylc,  bu  dependants  con- 
gratulated  ms  on  being  such  a  favourite  of  his 
Crace.  I  aid,  "It  is,  then,  gentlemen,  tmly 
lucky  for  roe ;  for  if  I  had  displeiiaed  the  Duke, 
<jul  he  had  wished  it,  tbcro  is  not  a  Campbell 
imong  you  but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring 
John  Wilkes's  bead  to  him  in  a  charger.  It 
would  hare  been  only 

"OH Willi  hlsbeoil  I    So  mnch  tot  Alfittbarg' 
I  was  then  member  tor  Aylesbury.' 

Dr.  Johuon  and  &Ir.  Wilkes  talked  of  the 
contested  iiasiage  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
'  Difficilt  at  pniprii  connnania  Jiart.'     Mr. 
'WJlkei,  according  to  niy  note,  gave  the  inter- 
pretation thus  1   '  It  is  diiScalt  to  (peak  with 
propriety  uf  common  thingi ;  as,  if  a  poet  had 
to  speak  of  Queen  Comline  drinking  tea,  he 
most  endenTour  to  avuid  the  vulgarity  of  sups 
i  •auecn.'    But,  upon  reading  my  note,  he 
la  me  that  he  meant  to  say,  that '  tba  word 
nmunio,  being  a  Roman  law-term,  signifies 
here  things  amaianUJuru,  tbatij  to  say,  what 


RectlDs  Hiieim  osnneB  ilnlucis  in  aelDs, 
QuAni  At  prorflTTei  IgneCs  indlctsque  rfrimoa' 
You  will  easier  make  a  tngedy  out  of 
Iliad  than  on  any  subject  not  huidled  bef< 
JOBsao:9 :  '  He  meaos  that  it  ia  dtfflcnl 
appropriate  to  particnlor  persons  qoalittcs  w 

Wu,i:m:  '  We  have  no  City  Poet  now : 
is  on  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse. 
last  wat  Elkanah  Settle.  There  ii  aometl 
in  namei  which  one  cannot  help  feelinc.  ] 
Eltaaah  SdUt  sounds  so  quttr,  who  can  ei] 
much  from  that  namef  We  ihonld  havt 
heiltation  to  give  it  for  John  Dryden,  in  ; 
ferenee  to  Elkanah  Settle,  from  tha  na 
only,  without  knbwing  their  different  mer 
JuHN^K  :  '  I  aup]K»e,  sir.  Settle  did  aa  wall 
Aldennen  in  bis  time,  as  John  Home  eonld 
now.  VChttc  did  Beckiord  and  Tl«cDtI 
learn  English?' 

BIr.  Arthur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch 
had  taken  poitesaion  of  a  iwtren  part  of  Amei 
and  wondered  why  they  should  choose  it.  JL 
BOH  :  '  Why,  sir,  all  barrenneis  is  compani 
The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be  barr 
BosWBLl.:  'Come,  come,  he  la  flattering 
Engliab.  Vou  have  now  been  In  Scotland, 
and  aay  if  you  did  not  aeo  meat  and  <1 
enough  there.'  JoiIKBOiC  'Why,  yos. 
meat  and  drink  enough  to  give  the  inhabit 
sufficient  strength  to  run  away  from  he 
All  these  quiek  and  lively  sallies  wen 
sportively,  quite  in  jest,  and  with  a  o 
wliich  ahowed  that  he  mesnt  only  wit.  K. 
this  topic,  he  and  Mr.  Wilkei  could  petf* 
assimilate ;  hero  waa  a  bond  of  union  bet'^ 
them,  and  I  was  conscious  that  aa  both  of  4 
had  visited  Caledonia,  both  were  fully  (ali 
of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  then 
imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine.  But 
amused  Uiemsclves  with  |iencvering  in  llt> 
jokea.  When  I  claimed  a  tnpericritT  tor  t 
land  over  England  in  one  respect,  ths^ 
man  can  be  airoted  there  for  a  debt  na* 
because  another  swears  it  against  him, 
tliere  muit  Erst  be  the  Judgment  of  a  CoiU 
law  ascertaining  ita  juatioc  ;  end  that  a  aci 
of  the  person,  before  Judgment  ia  obtainnS.' 
lake  place  only  if  bis  creditor  should  iweac- 
he  is  about  to  By  from  the  conntry,  or,  as 
technically  eipretaed,  it  ta  aurtitatione  f' 
■\VtLKia :  '  That,  I  should  think,  may  be  »> 
sworn  o(  all  the  Sealch  nation.'  JoBXh^ 
Mr.  Wilkes):  'You  must  know.  rir.  t  iJ 
took  Dry  friend  Boawtll  and  showed  him  f«» 
civilised  life  in  an  English  provincial  low* 
turned  him  loose  at  Lichfield,  my  naliv*  < 
that  be  might  uc  for  once  real  dviUl; :  for 
luiow  be  lives  among  saiagea  in  Scotland,  < 
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among  rakci  in  London.'  Wilkes:  'Except 
wlien  ho  is  with  grave,  Roher,  decent  people, 
like  yod  and  me.*  Johnson  (smiling) :  '  And 
we  ashamed  of  him.' 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson 
told  the  itory  of  his  asking  Mrs.  Hilacaiilay  to 
allow  her  footman  to  sit  down  with  them,  to 
pruve  the  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  for 
the  equality  of  mankind ;  and  he  said  to  mc 
afterwards,  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  'You 
Mr.  Wilkes  acquiesced.'  Wilkes  talked 
th  all  imaginahle  freedom  of  the  ludicrous 
title  given  to  the  Attorney-General,  Diaholus 
JtfO^:  adding,  'I  have  reason  to  know  some- 
thing about  that  oflScer ;  for  I  was  prosecuted 
for  a  liboL*  Johnson,  who  many  people  would 
bokve  supposed  must  have  been  furiously  angry 
»t  hearing  this  talked  of  so  lightly,  said  not  a 
'wronL  He  was  now,  iTulcai,  *  a  good-humoured 
rellow.' 

After  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs. 

Knowlea,  the  Quaker  lady,  well  known  for 

her  various  talents,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lee. 

Ajnidst   some  patriotic   groans,   somel>ody,    I 

tliink  the  Aldenuan,  said,  *  Poor  old  England 

ia  loft'    JoiiN'soN :  '  Sir,  it  is  not  so  mucli  to 

be  lamented  that  old  England  is  lost,  as  that 

the  Scotch  have  found  it.'*    Wilkfs:    'Had 

Lord  Bute  governed  Scotland  only,  I  should  not 

h&ve  taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and 

•ledicite  *  Mortimer'  to  him.' 

3(r.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  show  a  fine  print 
of  a  beautiful  female  figure  which  hung  in  the 
'<Min,and  pointed  out  the  elegant  contour  of  the 
''(wnk  with  the  finger  of  an  arch-connoisseur. 
U^  sftcrwards,  in  a  conversation  with  uie,  wug- 
m^Uj  insisted  that  all  the  time  Johnson  showed 
^^■>l>le  digns  of  a  fer\'cnt  admiration  of  the  cor- 
'esponding  charms  of  the  fair  Quiiker. 

1^  record,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect 

"  I  eould  wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  notion  of 

*  ▼try  curious  interview,  which  was  not  only 

l^'^^ng  at  the  time,  but  had  the  agreeable 

^'^  benignant  effect  of  reconciling  any  ani- 

''^^ty,  and  sweetening  any  aciility,  which  in 

^   various   bustle  of   political   contest  had 

^i*  produced  in  the  minds  of  two  men,  who, 

.  ^gh  widely  different,  had  so  many  things 

^  common — classical  learning,  m<Mlem  litem- 

u*'  ^*  *'*'^  humour,  and  ready  repartee — 

^*  it  would  have  been  much  to  be  regretted, 

they  had  been  for  ever  at  a  dlstuuco  from 

■^h  other. 

^-  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  this  suc- 
*!^^ul  negotiation;  and  pleasantly  saiil,  'that 
Jt^*  was  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  whole 
^**o»y  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique.^ 

'attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had  the 
^tUfactica  to  hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Williams  how 


,  '^  wooM  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  th  is  strong 
^  Pointed  mnark.  In  which  a  very  great  deal  of  mcau- 
^  ^  coiideiised.~Boswxu. 


much  he  had  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Wilkes's 
company,  and  what  an  agreeable  day  he  had 
passed. 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  celebrated 
Margaret  Caroline  Kudd,  whom  I  had  visited, 
induced  by  the  fame  of  her  talents,  address, 
and  irresistible  pow^er  of  fascination.  To  a 
lady  wlio  disapproved  of  my  visiting  her  ho 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  '  Nay,  madam, 
Boswcll  is  in  tho  right ;  I  should  liavo  visited 
her  myself,  were  it  not  that  they  have  now  a 
trick  of  putting  cverj'thing  into  the  news- 
papers.' This  evening  he  exclaimed,  *I  envy 
him  Ids  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Kudd.' 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  making 
a  tour  to  the  Isle  of  Alan,  and  giving  a  full 
account  of  it;  and  that  l^Ir.  Burke  had  playfully 
suggested  as  a  motto, 

'  Tlic  i>ropor  stu-ly  of  mankind  Is  Man.' 

JonNSON  :  *  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the  book 
than  the  jaunt  will  cost  you ;  so  you  will  have 
your  diversion  for  nothing,  and  add  to  your 
reputation.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  took  leave 
of  Johnson,  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland.  I 
thanked  him  with  great  warmth  for  all  his  kind- 
ness. *  Sir,*  sai<l  ho,  *  you  are  very  welcome. 
Nobody  repays  it  with  more.* 

CHATTER  XXXIX. 

177G-1777. 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has  gone 
round  the  world,  of  the  rough,  and  passionate, 
and  harsh  manners  of  this  great  and  good  man  ! 
That  Johnson  had  occasional  sallies  of  heat  of 
temper,  and  that  ho  was  sometimes,  perhaps, 
too  '  easily  provoked'  by  absurdity  anil  folly,  an»l 
sometimes  too  desirous  of  triumph  in  colloquial 
contest,  must  be  allowed.  The  quickness  both 
of  his  percei>tion  and  sensibility  disposed  him 
to  sudden  explosions  of  satire ;  to  which  his 
extraordinary  readiness  of  wit  was  a  strong  and 
almost  irresistible  incitement.  To  adopt  one  of 
tho  finest  images  in  3Ir.  Home's  Douglas, 

*(»u  Mfh  Rhin'^o  of  thnngl:t 
recision  fnllowtd,  -sa  the  thuudcrbolt 
Pursues  Ihu  Hash!' 

I  admit  that  tho  beadle  within  him  wan  often 
so  eager  t4)  ap])ly  tho  lash,  that  the  judge  had 
not  time  to  consider  the  case  with  sulllcicnt 
deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for  vio- 
lence of  temper  may  be  granted :  but  let  us 
ascertain  tho  degree,  and  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  ho  was  in  a  perpetual  rago,  and  never 
without  a  club  in  his  han<l  to  knock  down  every 
one  who  up]iroached  him.  On  tho  contrary,  the 
tnith  is,  that  by  much  tho  greatest  jiart  of  his 
time  he  was  civil,  obliging,  nay,  pulitc  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  wonl ;  so  much  so,  that  mon^ 
gentlemen  who  were  long  acquainted  aith  hi 
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never  received,  or  even  heard  a  strong  expres- 
sion from  him. 

The  following  letters,  concerning  an  Epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, in  Westminster  Abbey,  afford  at  once  a 
proof  of  his  imaffccted  modesty,  his  carelessness 
as  to  his  own  writings,  and  of  the  great  respect 
which  he  entertained  for  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  excellent  and  eminent  person  to 
whom  they  are  addressed : — 

'  TO  BIB  JOSHUA  BETKOLDS. 

*  May  16,  1776. 

*  Deab  Sib, —I  have  been  kept  away  from  you, 
I  know  not  well  how,  and  of  those  vexatious 
hindrances  I  knew  not  when  there  will  be  an 
end.  I  therefore  send  you  the  poor  dear  Doc- 
tor's epitaph.  Read  it  first  yourself ;  and  if  you 
then  think  it  right,  show  it  to  the  Club.  I  am, 
you  know,  willing  to  be  corrected.  If  you  think 
anything  much  amiss,  keep  it  to  yourself  till  we 
come  together.  I  have  sent  two  copies,  but 
prefer  the  card.  The  dates  must  be  settled  by 
Dr.  Percy.  —I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

tothbsahi. 

*  JwM  22, 1776. 

'  Sib, — Miss  Reynolds  has  a  mind  to  send  the 
Epitaph  to  Dr.  Beattie  ;  I  am  very  willing,  but 
having  no  copy,  cannot  immediately  recollect  it. 
She  XkWa  me  you  have  lost  it.  Try  to  recollect, 
and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain ;  you  per- 
haps may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropt.  The 
lines  for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  are  something  of 
rcru m  civilium  tive  nai uralium,  *  It  was  a  sorry 
trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you  can. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson. 

*The  gout  grows  better  but  slowly.* 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in 
tliis  year,  that  this  epitaph  gave  occasion  to  a 
Remanstrance  to  the  Monabch  of  Litebatubk, 
for  an  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir 
William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo. 

lliat  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more 
fully  and  clearly  before  them,  I  shall  first  insert 
the  epitaph : 

OliVARII  GOLDSmTR,— 

Poet«B.  Phyilcl,  Historic!, 
Qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit, 
Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omavit : 
bive  mus  essent  moveudi, 
Sivo  lacrymae. 
Affectuum  potena  st  If  nl«  dominator : 

Ingcnio  sublirais,  viriUus.  vereatilis ; 
OrsUone  gnmdis.  nitidus,  venustiis  :— 
Hoc  monumento  memori&m  coluit 


1  Th^se  words  most  have  been  in  the  other  copy. 
They  an  not  in  that  which  was  preferred.— Boswklx. 


Bodslium  amor, 
'  Amicorum  fides, 

Lectorum  veneratio. 
Notus  in  HibemiA  Fomi»  Longfoidiendi 
In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 
Nov.  zxix.  MDCCXXxi :  > 
Eblane  Uteris  institotos ; 

ObUt  Londini, 
April  IV.  MDCCLXxrv.^ 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus : 
'  I  enclose  the  Round  Robin,  This  jcu  d 
took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner,  at  our  fii« 
Joshua  Reynolds's.  All  the  company  p 
except  myself,  were  friends  and  acqnai 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  epitaph  written  i 
by  Dr.  Johnson  became  the  subject  of  coi 
tion,  and  various  emendations  were  sug] 
which  it  was  agreed  should  be  submitted 
Doctor *s  consideration.  But  the  questic 
who  should  have  the  courage  to  proposi 
to  him  ?  At  last  it  was  hinted  that  then 
be  no  way  so  good  as  that  of  a  Round  Ro 
the  sailors  call  it,  which  they  make  use  o 
they  enter  into  a  conspiracy,  so  as  not  to 
be  known  who  puts  his  name  first  or  last 
paper.  This  proposition  was  instantly  u 
to ;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,'  drew  up  an  address 
Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete  with  w 
humour,  but  which  it  was  feared  the  '. 
might  think  treated  the  subject  with  too 
levity.  3Ir.  Burke  then  proposed  the  add 
it  stands  in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  whid 
the  honour  to  officiate  as  clerk. 

'  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr.  Jo 
who  received  it  with  much  good  humom 

1  This  was  a  mistake,  which  was  not  disoon 
after  Goldsmith's  monument  was  pnt  in  West 
Abbey.  He  was  bom  November  29, 17S8 ;  an 
fore,  when  he  died,  he  was  in  his  47th  year.—l 

'  Besides  this  Latin  Epitaph,  Johnson  boom 
memory  of  his  fdend  Goldsmith  with  one  shod 
Greek.— Bos  WELL. 

*  This  prelate,  who  was  afterwards  translato 
See  of  Limerick,  died  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey, 
1800,  in  his  eightieth  year.  The  original  Romw 
remained  in  his  possession;  the  paper,  wh 
William  Forbes  transmitted  to  Mr.  B^well 
only  a  copy.— HALoine. 

*  He,  however,  upon  seeing  Dr.  Walton's  i 
the  suggestion  that  the  Epitaph  should  be  In  1 
observed  to  Sir  Joshua, '  I  wonder  that  Joe  W 
scholar  by  profession,  should  be  such  a  fooL*  1 
too, '  I  should  have  thought  Mund  Burke  woo 
had  more  sense.*  Mr.  Langton,  who  was  on 
company  at  Sir  Joshua's,  like  a  sturdy  scholar, 
resolutely  to  sign  the  Bound  Robi%.  The  Ep 
engraved  upon  Dr.  Goldsmith's  monument 
any  alteration.  At  another  time,  when  so 
endeavoured  to  argue  in  favour  of  its  being  In  1 
Johnson  said,  'The  language  of  the  country  o 
a  learned  man  was  a  native,  is  not  the  i*»»gwi 
his  epitaph,  which  should  be  in  ancient  and  pa 
language.  Consider,  sir,  how  you  should  feel  ^i 
to  find,  at  Rotterdam,  an  epitaph  npon  Erai 
Dutch  I'    Formy  own  part,  I  think  it  wonki  be 
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dednd  Sir  Jothoa  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  he 
voold  alter  the  Epitaph  in  any  manner  they 
pleMed,  ai  to  the  eenee  of  it ;  but  ht  wmld 
wmr  (onmU  to  diMgrace  the  toalU  of  Wutmintter 
Aibq  with  an  EnglUh  ioicriptum. 


*  I  consider  this  Jiound  Itobin  as  a  species 
of  literary  curiosity  worth  presenring,  as  it 
marks,  in  a  certain  degree,  Dr.  Johnson'^ 
character.* 


BOUND    ROBIN, 


ADDBEB8SD  TO 


SAMUEL      JOHNSON,     LLD., 


WITH  FAC-SmiLES  09  THE  SIGNATURES. 


We,  the  drcomscribers, 

hsThig    read    with    great    pIcssuFe 

an  intended  Epitaph  for  the  Honmnent  of 

Dr.    Goldsmith,    which,   considered    abstractedly, 

appears  to  be,  for  elegant  composition  and  masterly 

style,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  pen  of  its  learned 

▲uthor,  are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  character  of  the  deceased 

as  a  Writer,  particnlarly  as  a  Poet,  is  perhaps  not  delineated 

with  all  the  exactness  which  Dr.  Johnson  is  capable  of  giving  it 

We  therefore,  with  deference  to  his  superior  judgment,   humbly 

request  that  he  would  at  least  take  the  trouble  of  revising  it ;  and 

of  maldng  snch  additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper 

npon   a  Airther  perusal.      But  if  we  might  venture  to   express 

our  wishes,   they  would  kad  us    to  request  that  he  would 

writs  the  Epitaph  In  English  rather  than  in  Latin :    as  we 

think    that    the    memory   of     so    eminent     sn     English 

Writer     ought    to     be    perpetuated    in    the    language 

to    which    his    Works    are   likely  to    be  so    last* 

ing    an   ornament,  which  we  also  know  to 

have    been    the    opinion    of    the 

late    Doctor    himself. 


Imi  cpitqdis  written  both  in  a  learned  langusge,  and 
■  tti  Iiagasge  of  the  coautry ;  so  that  they  might 
^  tke  sdVBotsge  of  being  more  universally  onder- 
yyj»saa  at  tlw  same  time  be  secured  of  classical 
J**%.  I  esnnot,  however,  but  bo  of  opinion  that 
*J*  let  solBclsntly  discriminative.  Applying  to 
J*|^*Wth  squsUy  the  epltheU  of  '  Poettt.  Uistorici, 
^■^' Is  surely  not  ri^^t ;  for  as  to  his  claim  to  the 
***  tf  those  e]rtthets,  I  have  heard  Johnson  himself 
I  ^*  'Goldsmith,  sir,  will  give  us  a  very  fine  book 
j  2^  the  satjeet ;  hot  It  he  can  distinguish  a  cow 
.  y>botse,  thit  I  believe  may  be  the  extent  of  his 
!   '^'vlidca  or  aatoiai  history.'    His  book  is,  indeed. 


sn  excellent  performance,  though  In  some  instances  he 
appears  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  Buflon,  who, 
with  all  his  theoretical  ingenuity  and  extraordinary 
eloquence,  I  suspect  had  little  actual  information  in 
the  scittice  on  which  he  wrote  so  admirably.  For 
instance,  he  tells  us  that  the  eow  sheds  her  horns  every 
two  years ;  a  most  palpable  error,  which  Goldsmith 
has  faithfully  transferred  into  his  book.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  Buifon,  who  lived  so  much  in  the  country,  at 
his  noble  seat,  should  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder. 
I  suppose  he  has  confounded  the  eow  with  the  <Uer.— 

BOSWBLL. 
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My  readers  are  presQnted  with  a  faithful  tran- 
script of  a  paper  which  I  doubt  not  of  their 
being  desirous  to  see. 

Sir  William  Forbes's  observation  is  very  just. 
The  anecdote  now  related,  proves  in  the  strong- 
est manner  the  reverence  and  awe  with  which 
Johnson  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  in  various  depart- 
ments, and  even  by  such  of  them  as  lived  most 
with  him  ;  while  it  also  confirms  what  I  have 
again  and  again  inculcated,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  of  that  ferocious  and  irascible  character 
which  has  been  ignorantly  imagined. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked 
as  one  of  the  thousand  instances  which  evince 
the  extraordinary  promptitude  of  Mr.  Burke  ; 
who,  while  he  is  equal  to  the  greatest  things, 
can  adorn  the  least ;  can  with  equal  facility 
embrace  the  vast  and  complicated  speculations 
of  politics,  or  the  ingenious  topics  of  literary 
investigation. 

'  DR.  J0H17S0N  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

•  May  16,  1776. 

*  Madam, — You  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in 
omitting  to  answer  the  letter  with  which  you 
favoured  me  some  time  ago.  I  imagined  it  to 
have  been  written  without  Mr.  BoswelPs  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  supposed  the  answer  to 
require,  what  I  could  not  find,  a  private  con- 
veyance. 

*  The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is  now 
over ;  and  since  young  Alexander  has  appeared, 
I  hope  no  more  difficulties  will  arise  among  you  ; 
for  I  sincerely  wish  you  all  happy.  Do  not 
teach  the  young  ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dis- 
like me  yourself;  but  let  me  at  least  have 
Veronica's  kindness,  because  she  is  my  acquaint- 
ance. 

'  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home :  it  is 
well  that  you  have  him  ;  he  has  led  a  wild  life. 
I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield,  and  he  has 
followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care 
of  him  and  tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving 
him  ;  and  while  we  are  so  much  of  a  mLid  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  our  other 
quarrels  will,  I  hope,  produce  no  great  bitter- 
ness.— I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, 'Sam.  JouNsoir.* 

'MB.  B08WBLL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'  Edinburgh,  Junt  25,  1776. 

'  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my 
letters  were  too  long.  There  is  no  danger  of 
that  complaint  being  made  at  present ;  for  I 
find  it  diffienlt  for  me  to  write  to  you  at  alL 
[Here  an  aeooimt  of  having  been  afflicted  with 
a  retuzn  of  melancholy  or  bad  spirits.] 

' The  boxai  of  books' which  you  sent  to  me 

t  nami  aietttoMBt  cf  cor  aooooat  of  expenses,  on 
<»«>ie  HcMctos,  there  was  a  balsnee  doe  to  me, 

to  41fGlMi|s  by  sending 


are  arrived ;  but  I  have  not  yet  exax 
contents. 

'I  send  you  Mr.  Maclaurin^s  pape 
negro,  who  claims  his  freedom  in  the 
Session.' 

'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWEI. 

'Dear  Sir,  — These  blackfitsofwhicl 
plain  perhaps  hurt  your  memory  as  w< 
imagination.  When  did  I  complain  1 
letters  were  too  long  ?  *  Your  last  let 
a  very  long  delay,  brought  very  b 
[Here  a  series  of  reflections  upon  m< 
and — what  I  could  not  help  thinking 
unreasonable  in  him  who  had  suffered 
from  it  himself — a  good  deal  of  sev 
reproof,  as  if  it  were  owing  to  my  own 
that  I  was  perhaps  affecting  it  from  a 
distinction.] 

'Bead  Cheyne's  English  Malady 
not  let  him  teach  you  a  foolish  no 
melancholy  is  a  proof  of  acuteness. 

'  To  hear  that  you  have  not  opened  3 
of  books  is  very  offensive.  The  exi 
and  arrangement  of  so  many  volun 
have  afforded  you  an  amusement  vei 
able  at  present,  and  useful  for  the  wh< 
I  am,  I  confess,  very  angry  that  yoi 
yourself  so  ill.  .  .  • 

'  I  do  not  now  say  any  more  than  tl 
with  great  kindness  and  sincerity,  deai 
humble  servant.  '  Sam.  Jg 

'  It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lo 
field,  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bene 
negro  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  king« 
out  his  own  consent.' 

'dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MB.  B08WXL1 

*JuIyl 

'Dkar  Sir,~I  make  haste  to  wii 
lest  my  last  letter  should  give  you 
pain.     If  you  really  are  oppreMM^  n 
powering  and  involimtary  melancholy 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  reproached. 
•  .  •  • 

'  Now,  my  dear  Boxzy,  let  us  have  d 
quarrels  and  with  censure.  Let  1 
whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a  prett 
There  are,  perhaps,  noany  books  am* 
which  you  never  need  read  through  ;  1 
are  none  which  it  is  not  proper  for  yot 
and  sometimes  to  consult.  Of  these 
which  the  use  is  only  occasional,  ii 
sufficient  to  know  the  contents,  that, ' 
question  arises,  yoa  may  know  wber 
for  inf ormatioB, 


>  BsrettI  told  me  that  Johnson  complai 
writing  very  long  letters  to  him  when  I  wm 
Continent:  which  was  most  certainly  tr 
seems  ray  firiend  did  not  remember  tt—Boa 
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'  Since  I  wrute,  I  have  looked  over  Mr.  I^Iac 
hario's  pica,  and  think  it  excellent.  How  is 
tho  luit  carried  on  ?  If  by  subscription,  I  com- 
mission you  to  contribute  in  my  name  what  is 
proper.  Let  nothing  be  wanting  in  such  a  case. 
Dr.  Dmmmond,^  I  see,  is  8ui>erscdcd.  His 
father  would  have  giicved ;  but  ho  lived  to 
obiiin  the  pleasure  of  his  son's  election,  and 
(lietl  before  that  pleasure  was  abated. 

'  Laugton^s  la^ly  has  brought  him  a  girl,  and 
both  are  well ;  I  dined  with  him  the  other  day. 


'It  vexes  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  2Uth  of  May  I  was  seized  by  tho  gout, 
uul  am  not  quite  well.  The  i)ain  has  not  been 
liolent,  but  the  weakness  and  tenderness  were 
tery  troublciomo,  and,  what  is  said  to  bo  very 
ncommon,  it  has  not  alleviated  my  other 
diiorilen.  Alakc  use  of  youth  and  health 
vhileyoQ  have  them.  Make  my  compliments 
to  Mm.  BoswclL — I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most 
affeetionato,  'iS.ui.  Juunson.* 

'  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  J0TIN80N. 

•  Ei)iyBiR(!H,  July  18, 1776. 

'Mt  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  second  of 
thii  month  was  mther  a  harsh  medicine ;  but  I 
vudehghtcd  with  that  spontaneous  tenderness 
vhieh,  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  forth  such 
halam  u  your  next  brought  me.  I  found  myself 
for  nme  time  lo  ill,  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  pre- 
Mira  a  decent  appearance,  while  all  within  was 
•eaknets  and  diiitress.  Like  a  reduced  garrison 
that  hu  some  spirit  left,  I  hung  out  flags,  and 
I^ted  all  the  force  I  could  muster  upon  tho 
v-iUi.  I  am  now  much  1)etter,  and  I  sincerely 
thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  friendly 
ewmeL' 

'Count  Manucci'  came  licro  last  week  from 
tntclling  in  Ireland.  I  have  shown  him  what 
onHtivB  I  could  on  his  acc^ >unt,  on  yours,  and 
o&  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrule.  He  has  had  a 
UI  from  his  horse,  and  lK.-en  much  hurt.  I  re- 
CRt  this  unlucky  accident,  for  he  seems  to  be  a 
VC17 amiable  man.* 

As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned  at 
^  beginning  of  this  year,  I  select  from  his 
P**»ate  register  the  following  passage  : — 

'July  25,  1770.  O  God,  who  huHt  ordained 
^whatever  is  to  bo  desired  should  be  sought 
^  labciur,  and  who  by  Tliy  blesKing  bringest 
^OMit  labour  to  good  efTcct,  look  with  mercy 

*Th«  soa  of  Johniiou's  oM  fiieiid,  Mr.  William 
'^^'VbaioBd.  Ho  was  a  youii^  innn  of  such  dintiu- 
Puhed  merit,  that  he  was  lumiiunt'  <i  to  one  of  the 
■«M  proreasorhhlps  in  the  Coll.'i,'o  of  I-Minburf-li, 
•"Uwfut  anlicitatlon.  while  he  wm  at  Naplrs.  Huv- 
^otb«rTiew4.  hr  did  iirit  nocpt  uf  the  huuour,  aud 
"^■B  aftcrwirdH  (lie*!.— Uokwki.l. 

'  A  FliyiviiUne  nobleman,  luvntirinrd  by  Jolinsion  In 
**>if*»  q/*ij  Tw.r  <»  >*roiWf.  I  liad  Uih  j)](  asure  of 
^"'^ikiag  acquainted  with  him  iu  Londou,  iu  the 
^■^  of  tUs  year.~BoawELL. 


upon  my  studies  and  endeavours.  Grant  me, 
O  Lord,  to  design  only  what  is  lawful  and 
right:  and  afford  me  cahnness  of  mind  and 
steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  Thy  will 
in  this  short  life  as  to  obtain  happine!<s  in  tho 
world  to  come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen.** 

It  appears,  from  a  note  subjoined,  that  this 
was  comi>osed  when  he  *  jmrposed  to  apply 
vigorously  to  study,  particularly  of  the  Greek 
and  Italian  tongues.* 

Such  a  puq)08e,  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  is  admirable  and  encouraging  ;  and 
it  must  impress  all  the  thinking  part  of  my 
readers  uith  a  consolatory  confidence  in  habi- 
tual devotion,  when  they  seo  a  man  of  such 
enlarged  intellectual  powers  as  Johnson,  thus  in 
tho  genuine  earnestness  of  secrecy  imploring 
tho  aid  of  that  Supreme  Being  'from  whom 
comcth  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift.* 

'  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

^  August  \  1776. 
*  Sir, — A  young  man,  whose  name  is  Paterson, 
offers  himself  this  evening  to  the  Academy.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  man  '  for  whom  I  have  long  hod  a 
kindness,  and  who  is  now  abroad  in  distress.  I 
shall  be  glad  that  you  will  bo  pleased  to  show 
him  any  little  countenance,  or  pay  him  any 
small  distinction.  How  much  it  is  in  your 
power  to  favour  or  to  fonn'anl  a  young  man  I 
do  not  know ;  nor  do  I  know  how  much  this 
candidate  deserves  favour  by  his  ])ersonal  merit, 
or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may  now  give  of 
future  eminence.  I  recommend  him  as  the  son 
of  my  friend.  Your  character  and  station  en- 
able you  to  give  a  young  man  great  encourage- 
ment by  very  easy  means.  You  have  heartl  of 
a  man  who  asked  no  other  favour  of  Sir  lU)l)ert 
Walpole  than  tliat  he  would  bow  to  him  at  hni 
levee.— I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser^'ant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.* 

'mb.  boswell  to  dr.  johnson. 

•-4n//M*f  oO,  1776. 

[After  gi\'ing  him  an  account  of  my  having 
examined  the  chest  of  books  which  he  had  sent 
to  me,  and  which  contained  what  may  be  truly 
called  a  numerous  and  miscellaneous  Stall  Lib- 
rarity  thrown  t»)gether  at  random  : — ] 

'Lord  Hailes  was  against  tho  decree  in  the 
case  of  my  client,  the  minister ;  not  that  he  justi- 
fied tho  minister,  but  because  the  parishioner 
both  provoked  and  retorted.  I  sent  his  Ix)rd- 
ship  your  able  argument  upon  the  case  for  his 
perusal.  His  observation  upon  it  in  a  letter  to 
me  was,  Dr.  Johnson'i  Suatorium  is  jdcosantly 


>  Prayers  and  MeditatUmB,  p.  151.— Boswell. 

»  Samuel  Paterson.  formerly  a  bw.kjtfllcr,  lately  on 
Auctioneer,  and  well  known  for  his  skill  in  formlnir 
cjtal(>guis  of  books,    lie  died  in  London,  Oct.  ST 
lb02.— Maloxzl 


^*ui±i^'soi: 


'Ijcr'  UfEEi.JSe    1l. 


I  Jti»^fvykt^M   M»tt*^f      }r.  tame 

ilUmif«4'.u.a«^   ^SiMi:   %m   fhm  «.  V'i^^  «bl    mail    vt 
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^v}#H'  >«^•*^ft  A  vMHiuut  iiA  «cvr  uytn  f.<nU' 
t^  ;  w .  Ji?  uuct  %  turn,  i^jfsvew   yn^smtt  ^  j/ffi  mi 


*  hti'^TMi^jMin'^z.  Off  21.  trt 
Cue  yji^^.  »>  i*»t  1^  JMu^u.  fwv't^i^I  vyja.  r%- 

*i  ''M  i^A  afv  xjuw  ua  Mk  tui:  IbKt  TrA^.  V.t 
ti/Mfi(  tv  j^'^  Uif^iA  'A  wui»  v^A-f.  tix'.ib^  I  kb'/v  ::<.': 

ipKi^At*tf,  %$A'Hntit,%  him  thiit  i»y  iuX\jer  Lji4,  ia 

HtMf  mm)  Itiiii  f  liA/l  Uit/w  Um  kmpykwsm  *4  beirtg 
M|#</#i  ttrijr  i(r^^  l4;rm«  witb  Idm ;  U»  whieb  h« 


'*  xuf  ciiArfc.  -VTU.  Isrii:  ittnta  cr 
.  ^Siic  -vrr:  lor  sime  jiir;  ie  iii*  s 

TVTlOt  ei*uf  *AIKt  T-Ta^  llU  VC.  i»  iC  lUL 


'  Iff    Ji,Uhm>th  ^Urnt/MtU  UA^l  tntt  tiait  h«;  wm  of 

*  III*  f'MiMli' Mf  >«iit     MMtJtum. 

*  ^'ii#  till*  «fi4  iPt  J'iUu^m'a  ittiiiT  IHifnn  to  Mr. 
|<**iiM,  f  «i#i  Im1«  li(«w|  to  iriy  oM  «':<|iialiiiafu;«  Mr. 
NmUikiiiiI  Tii"iftN«,  wliiiwi  worth  rh'I  iiix>'fiii)l]r  Iiavi; 
Immi  lf«li|i  liiiiiWIl  Ut  «  |tiv|ii-<'ll|b|f  ll|i/iit{)i  lint  a  Wi<l<t 
« 1*1 1«  ,  Mini  wlifi**  r(illii!l|<ftt(»f  tiiMlAla  wouM  do  credit 
Ut  iit>tmtmm  of  Kr««(«r  ii|Mtl«tMw      ll<i«wri.f« 

Mr.  fil«l|i«iiiifl  'HuiinM,  who  wm  inatiy  ypiira  r<\'\UtT 
•f  y'A4i  /».  ^iMM*'*  VhrvmUU,  dutd  Man'h  1,  ITUCi.- 
Mamim*. 


i«*7  y>.':  ■  ui£  3Xim  v-'cr^  5ir  iisr  iva 

rMue.    T^  j'lfcoe  w«  ti-t  tlIL  ■&£  I 

Crivct  |r3itAMBt  vjzTbtj  uxt  I  rre-  Skiii 
fcb  effort  azLJ3-;:Arj  viiUi  crrt  i^  vatii 
4iv«rn£cKti/A. 

*  ETtrry  year,  bowrrer.  »i 
most  thcrcfcre  eDdcax ovr  v- 
hfmub  M  veil  m  we  cul  I  Ke2mt  zt  a 
throw  life  into  a  mibiLad^  tLftt 
bring  ita  emplojmeat,  and  erery 
hare  ita  boar.  Xenopbca 
TrtaiiM  of  E<om&my,  that  if  ever 
ia  a  certain  plaee,  when  anjrthiag  is  woi 
consumed,  the  vacuit j  which  it  karet  w 
what  is  wanting ;  ao  if  every  part  of  t 
its  duty,  the  hour  will  call  into  rememh 
proper  engagement. 

*  I  have  not  practised  all  this  pmdeBcc 
but  I  have  suffered  much  for  want  of  ii 
would  have  you,  by  timely  recollect 
Hteafly  resolution,  esca]>c  from  those  evi 
have  Iain  heavy  u]w)n  me. — I  am,  my 
]^>iwcll,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Job: 
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On  the  IGth  of  November,  I  informed  him  that 
Hr.  Strahan  had  sent  me  i\cdxt  copies  of  the 
Jtmnty  to  the  Western  Islands,  handsomely 
boDBd,  instead  of  the  twenty  copies  which  were 
itipilsted,  but  which  I  supposed  were  to  bo  only 
i&  ibeets ;  requested  to  know  how  they  should 
be  dutributed;  and  mentioned  that  I  had 
ttokher  son  bom  to  me,  who  was  named  David, 
lad  wu  a  sickly  infant. 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•  Dee.  21, 1776. 

'Dear  Sib, — I  have  been  for  some  time  ill  of 
sooU,  which  perhaps  I  made  an  excuse  to  myself 
for  not  writing,  when  in  reality  I  knew  not 
1^  to  say. 

'Tlie  books  yon  must  at  last  distribute  as  you 
tidnk  best,  in  my  name  or  your  own  as  you  are 
tsdiiMi],  or  as  you  judge  most  proper.  Every- 
body cannot  be  obliged ;  but  I  wish  that  nobody 
M7  be  offended.     Do  the  best  you  can. 

'I  eongratuLite  you  on  the  increase  of  your 
fiauly,  and  hope  that  little  David  is  by  this 
ttme  veil,  and  his  mamma  perfectly  recovered. 
I  IB  much  pleased  to  hear  of  tlic  re-cstablish- 
■ent  of  kindness  between  you  and  your  father. 
Caltirate  his  paternal  tenderness  as  much  as  you 
cut.  To  live  at  variance  at  all  is  uncomfortable ; 
ttd  variance  with  a  father  is  still  more  un- 
comfortable. Besides  tliat,  in  the  whole  dispute 
TOO  have  the  wrong  side  ;  at  least  you  gave  the 
fint  provocations,  and  some  of  them  very  offen- 
■^  Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As  you  have  no 
>ciaoQ  to  think  that  your  new  mother  has  shown 
T>^  soy  foul  play,  treat  her  with  respect,  and 
*ith  tome  degree  of  c(jiifidenoe  ;  this  will  secure 
Mv  father.  When  once  a  discordant  family 
^  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace,  they  will  not 
^ilUnjly  lose  it.  If  Mrs.  Boswell  would  but  be 
'fieo'li  with  me,  we  might  now  shut  the  temple 
itfJuius. 

*^liat  came  of  Dr.  Memis*s  cause?  Is  the 
^iiMtiuii  about  the  negro  dctennined  ?  Has  Sir 
^Haa  any  reasonable  hopes  ?  What  has  become 
^  poor  ^lacquarry  ?  Let  mo  know  the  event  of 
^  these  litigations.  I  wish  particularly  well 
^  the  negro  and  Sir  Allan. 

*  lbs.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of  order  ; 
*^  thoQgh  she  is  something  better,  is  likely,  in 
^*f  physician's  opinion,  to  endure  her  malady 
s^  life,  though  slie  may  perhajis  die  of  some 
^l»er.  Mrs.  Thralo  is  big,  and  fancies  that  she 
**'»iet  a  boy ;  if  it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish 
^^b  about  it,  I  sliould  wish  her  not  to  bo  dis- 
appointed. The  desire  of  male  heirs  is  not  ap- 
Wivlant  only  to  feudal  tenures.  A  sun  is  almost 
•^c-tnary  \a»  the  continuance  of  Tlirale's  fortune  ; 
'^  what  can  misses  do  with  a  brew- house? 
*^i^  are  fitter  for  daughters  than  trades. 

*Baretti  went  away  from  Thrale^s  in  some 
^^UDdeal  fit  of  disgust,  or  ill-nature,  without 
^^inj  any  leave.  It  is  well  if  he  finds  in  another 
I'Uce  M  good  an  habitatum,  and  as  many  con- 


veniences. Ho  has  got  five-and-twenty  guinca<i 
by  translating  Sir  Joshua^s  Discourses  into 
Italian,  and  Mr.  Thrale  gave  him  a  hundred  in 
the  spring ;  so  that  he  is  yet  in  no  difficulties. 

'  Colman  has  bought  Footers  patent,  and  is  to 
allow  Foote  for  life  £1600  a  year,  as  Reynolds 
told  me,  and  to  allow  him  to  play  so  often  on 
such  terms  that  he  may  gain  £400  more.  "What 
Colman  can  get  by  his  bargain,*  but  trouble  and 
hazard,  I  do  not  see. — I  am,  dearsir,  your  humble 
servant,  ,      *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had  long  been 
admired  as  a  preacher  at  Edinburgh,  thought 
now  of  diffusing  his  excellent  sermons  more  ex- 
tensively, and  increasing  his  reputation  by  pub- 
lishing a  collection  of  them.  He  transmitted 
the  manuscript  to  l^Ir.  Strahan,  the  printer, 
who,  after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a 
letter  to  him,  discouraging  the  publication. 
Such,  at  first,  was  the  unpropitious  state  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  theological  books  that 
has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan,  however,  had 
sent  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his 
opinion;  and,  after  his  unfavourable  letter  to 
Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  off,  he  received  from 
Johnson,  on  Christmas-eve,  a  note,  in  which  was 
the  following  paragraph  :  — 

'  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon  with 
more  than  approbation ;  to  say  it  is  good,  is  to 
say  too  little.' 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had,  very  soon  after 
this  time,  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson 
concerning  them,  and  then  he  very  candidly 
wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing  Johnson's 
note,  and  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume,  for 
which  he  and  Mr.  Cadcll  gave  £100.  The  sale 
was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  public  so  high,  that,  to  their  honour  be 
it  recorded,  the  proprietors  made  Dr.  Blair  a 
present,  first  of  one  sum  and  afterwards  of 
another  of  jCoO,  thus  voluntarily  doubling  the 
stipulated  price  ;  and  when  he  prepared  another 
volume  they  gave  him  at  once  £300,  being  in  all 
£500,  by  an  agreement  to  which  I  am  a  subscrib- 
ing witness ;  and  now  for  a  third  octavo  volume 
he  has  received  no  less  than  £G00.' 

In  1777,  it  appears,  from  his  Prayers  and 
Meditations,  that  Johnson  suffered  much  from 
a  state  of  mind  '  unsettled  and  pendexed,*  and 
from  that  constitutional  gloom  which,  together 
with  his  extreme  humility  and  anxiety  with 
regard  to  his  religious  state,  made  him  contcin- 
pUitc  himself  through  too  dark  and  unfavourable 
a  medium.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  ho  *  saw 
God  in  clouds.*  Certain  we  may  be  of  his  in- 
justice to  himself  in  the  following  lamentable 
paragrax)h,  which  it  is  painful  to  think  came 


»  It  turned  out,  howi'ver,  a  very  fortunate  hargaln ; 
f«>r  Foot«,  thangli  ""t  tlieu  «rty-six,  died  at  «n  inn 
DovtT,  ill  lcH8  than  a  year,  Oct.  Jil,  ITTT.—MaLOW 

'  Two  other  voluuies  were  publUbi^L 
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from  the  contrite  heart  of  tbis  great  man,  to 
whose  bibours  the  world  ii  so  much  indebted : 
— 'When  I  tnrvey  my  put  life,  I  discover 
nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with  some 
disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances  of  the  mind, 
very  near  to  madness,  which  I  hope  He  that 
made  me  will  suffer  to  extenuate  many  faults 
and  excuse  many  deficiencies.* '  But  we  find  his 
devotions  in  this  year  eminently  fervent ;  and 
we  are  comforted  by  observing  intervals  of  quiet, 
composure,  and  gladness. 

On  Easter  Day  we  find  the  following  em- 
phatic prayer  : — *  Almighty  and  most  merciful 
Father,  who  seest  all  our  miseries,  and  knowest 
all  our  necessities,  look  down  upon  me,  and  pity 
me.  Defend  me  from  the  violent  incursion  of 
evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  form  and  keep 
such  resolutions  as  may  conduce  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  which  thy  providence  shall  appoint 
me  ;  and  so  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my 
heart  may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found,  and  that  I  may  serve  thee  with 
pure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have  mercy 
upon  me  ;  O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me ;  years 
and  infirmities  opi>ress  me,  terror  and  anxiety 
beset  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator 
and  my  Judge.  In  all  dangers  protect  me  ;  in 
all  i>erplexities  relieve  and  free  me  ;  and  so  help 
me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  now  so  com- 
memorate the  death  of  thy  Son  our  Saviour 
Jksub  Christ,  as  that,  when  this  short  and  pain- 
ful life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may  for  his  sake  be 
received  to  everlasting  happiness.    Amen.* ' 

AMiile  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable  impres- 
sions upon  his  mind  are  thus  commemorated  : — 
'  I  was  for  some  time  distressed,  but  at  last  ob- 
tained, I  hope  from  the  God  of  Peace,  more 
quiet  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I 
had  made  no  resolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew 
lighter,  my  ho|>es  revived,  and  my  courage  in- 
creased; and  I  wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my 
Common  Prayer  Book, 

"  ViU  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legends. 
TbeoI<)gie  open  dsnds. 
Servienduxu  et  Isstandum.*" 

Mr.  Steevcns,  whose  generosity  is  well  known, 
joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  kind  assistance  to  a  fcmalje 
relation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  desired  that  on 
her  return  to  Ireland  she  would  procure  authen- 
tic particulars  of  the  life  of  her  celebrated  rela- 
tion.   Concerning  her  is  the  following  letter  : — 

'T9  OIOfiOE  8TEEVENS,  ESQ. 

•  February  25,  1777. 

•  Dear  Sib,— Yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
from  Airs.  Goldsmith,  whom  wo  lamented  as 
drowned,  I  have  received  a  letter  full  of  grati- 
tude to  us  all,  with  promise  to  make  the  in- 
quiries which  we  recommended  to  her. 

I  Praym  and  MtiWatUm$f  p.  155. 

•  iVayera  and  MtdikUUm,  p.  lft& 


'  I  would  have  had  the  honour  c 
this  intelligence  to  Miss  Canlfield,  I 
letter  is  not  at  hand,  and  I  know  nc 
tion.  You  will  tell  the  good  newk.* 
your  most,  etc.,  '  Sajl  « 

'  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  J0H5! 

'  Edinburgh,  Feb 
'Mt  dear  Sir,— My  state  of  q 
counts  with  you  at  present  is  ex 
The  balance  as  to  number  is  on  your 
indebted  to  you  for  two  letters ;  oi 
16th  of  November,  upon  which  very 
to  you,  so  that  our  letters  were 
changed,  and  one  dated  the  21st  c 
last. 

'  My  heart  was  warmed  with  grat 
truly  kind  contents  of  both  of  then 
amazing  and  vexing  that  I  have  alloi 
time  to  elapse  without  writing  to  yc 
lay  is  inherent  in  me,  by  nature  orb 
I  waited  till  I  should  hare  an  <^ 
paying  you  my  compliments  on  a  n 
have  procrastinated  till  the  new 
longer  new^ 

'Dr  Memis*8  cause  was  detenni 
him,  with  £40  costs.  The  Lord  Pr 
two  other  of  the  judges,  dissente 
majority,  upon  this  ground :  ths 
there  may  have  been  no  intention  tc 
by  calling  him  Doctor  of  Medicine 
Pkysiciariy  yet  as  he  remonstrated 
designation  before  the  charter  was 
and  represented  that  it  was  disagi 
even  hurtful  to  him,  it  was  ill-natui 
to  alter  it,  and  let  him  have  the  do 
which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  M 
that  our  court  has  judged  wning. 
ants  were  in  mala  fide  to  persist  in 
in  a  way  that  he  disliked.  You  rer 
Goldsmith,  when  he  grew  important 
to  appear  Doctor  Major ^  could  not  be 
ing  him  Goldy.  AVould  it  not  have 
to  have  named  him  so  in  your  Pr^ 
ftpcarCf  or  in  any  serious  permanen 
any  sort  ?  Tlie  difficulty  is,  wheth 
should  be  allowed  on  such  petty  ' 
minimis  non  curat  lex. 

*  The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decidec 
rial  is  preparing  on  the  side  of  slav 
send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  pri 
laurin  is  made  happy  by  your  appro 
memorial  for  the  black. 

'  Macquarry  was  here  in  the  win 
passed  an  evening  together.  The 
estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

'  Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against 
Argyle,  for  recovering  the  ancient 
of  his  family,  is  now  fairly  before  al 
I  spuke  for  him  yesterday,  and  M 
day  ;  Crosbic  spoke  to-day  against  1 
more  counsel  are  to  be  heard,  and  nc 
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will  bo  dcterminecL  I  send  you  the  In- 
formaliont  or  Caaet  on  cftcb  side,  which  I  hoi)e 
700  will  read.  You  said  to  mc,  whon  we  were 
BBiler  Sir  Allon^s  hospitable  roof,  *'I  will  help 
700  with  my  i>cn.**  You  said  it  with  a  generous 
glow;  snd  though  his  Grace  of  Argj'lc  did  after- 
wtftii  mount  you  upon  an  excellent  horse,  upon 
wliieh  "you  looked  like  a  bifihop,"  you  must 
Bot  fwerve  from  your  purpose  at  Inchkenneth. 
I  wiih  you  may  understand  the  points  at  issue, 
•nidst  our  Scotch  law  principles  and  phrases. 

[Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in  which 
I  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  could  to 
a  Rnglishman  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Cormalarics  and  technical  language  of  the  law  of 
SeotlsikL] 

'  I  ibsll  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  decided 
Imts.  But  aa  it  may  be  brought  under  the  re- 
view of  our  judges,  and  is  certainly  to  be  carried 
\ff  sppeal  to  tho  House  of  Lords,  the  assistance 
of  neh  a  mind  as  yours  will  be  of  consequence. 
Tour  paper  on  Vicious  ItUromig^tion  is  a  noble 
proof  of  what  you  can  do  even  in  Scotch  law. 

'I  hare  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books. 
Im^  Hailes  and  Lord  MonbcKldo  have  each  re- 
ctiTed  one,  and  return  you  thanks.  Monboddo 
dined  with  me  lately,  and  having  drunk  tea,  we 
vere  a  good  while  by  ourselves,  and  as  I  knew 
that  he  had  read  the  Juurnej/  superlicially,  as  he 
^  not  talk  of  it  as  I  wished,  I  brought  it  tu 
^  and  read  aloud  several  passages  ;  and  then 
^  talked  so,  that  I  tohl  him  he  w:ih  to  have  a 
^7  from  the  author.  He  begged  that  might  be 
■»*fkedonit. 

■  •^  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful  and 
"'^'ctionatc  humble  ser\-aut, 

'  JAME.S  BORWELL.* 

UK  ALEXANDER  DICK  *  TO  DR.  SAMIT.L  JoHN.HOX. 

'PRKSTOX FIELD,  Fth.  17,  1777. 

Sli,—  I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  rcceiv- 

•t  your  brK>k  of  your  Journry  to  the  Western 

'^^tdM  of  ScoClawif  which  you  were  so  go<xl  as 

w  tend  me  by  the  hands  of  our  mutual  friend, 

j  *'■  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck  ;  for  which  I  return 

y*ni  my  most  hearty  thanks :  and  after  carefully 

Jading  it  over  again,  shall  deposit  it  in  my 

§^^  collection  of  choice  l)ooks,  next  o\»r  worthy 

"need's  Journey  to  Corsica.    As  there  arc  many 

^**|i  to  admire  in  both  pcrfomianccs,  1  have 

^rj*^  wishwl  that  no  Travels  or  Jounicy  shouM 

^  pablished  but  those  undert;iken  by  i>crsons 

**■  integrity  and  cai>acity  to  judge  well,  and  <le- 

'^'Jke  faithfully,  and  in  g«M)d  hinguago,   the 

"^^^tioD,  6<iodition,  and  manners  of  the  coun- 

?**•  paascd  through.     Indee<l,  our  country  of 

T^^tland,  in  spite  of  the  union  of  tlie  crowns, 

^  ttiil  in  moat  places  so  devoid  of  clothing,  or 

'  k  erlebnted  physician,  President  of  tho  College 
^  I^ysldaai  at  £dinbui|(h. 


cover  from  hedges  and  plantations,  that  it  was 
well  you  gave  your  readers  a  sound  Monitoire, 
with  respect  to  that  circumstance.  Tho  truths 
you  have  told,  and  tlio  purity  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  as  your  Journey  is 
universally  read,  may  and  alrea<ly  api>ear  to 
have  a  very  good  effect.  For  a  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  luui  tho  largest  nursery  for  trees 
and  hedges  in  this  country,  tells  mo  that  of  late 
tho  demand  upon  him  for  these  articles  is 
doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.  I  have,  there- 
fore, listed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of  my 
memorandums  of  the  principal  planters  and 
favourers  of  the  enclosures,  under  a  name  wliich 
I  took  the  liberty  to  invent  from  the  Greek, 
Papadendrion,  Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few 
more  are  of  the  list.  I  am  told  that  one  gentle- 
man in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  viz.  Sir  ^Vrchibald 
Grant,  has  planted  above  fifty  millions  of  trees 
on  a  piece  of  very  wild  ground  at  Monimusk.  I 
must  inqmre  if  he  has  fenced  them  well,  before 
he  enters  my  list ;  f<ir  tliat  is  the  soul  of  enclos- 
ing. I  began  myself  to  plant  a  little,  our  ground 
being  too  valuable  for  much,  and  that  is  now 
fifty  years  ago :  and  the  trees,  now  in  my 
seventy-fourth  year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence, 
and  show  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  they  are  the  full  height  of 
my  country-house  here,  where  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  receiving  you,  and  hope  again  to  have 
that  satisfaction  with  our  mutual  friend,  Mr. 
HoswclL — I  shall  always  continue,  with  tho 
truest  esteem,  dear  Doctor,  your  most  obliged 
and  obedient  humble  servant, 

*  Alexander  Dick.* 

'  to  jasies  boswell,  e.sq. 

*  Fibrunry  IS,  1777. 

*  Dear  Sir, — It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  any- 
thing from  you,*  that  I  am  not  easy  about  it ; 
write  sometliing  to  me  next  jXMt.  When  you 
sent  your  last  letter  everything  seemed  to  be 
mending ;  I  hoj)©  nothing  has  lately  grown 
worse.  I  supi>ose  young  Alexander  continues 
to  thrive,  and  Veronica  is  now  very  pretty 
company.  I  do  not  su])poso  the  lady  is  yet 
recr)nciled  to  me,  yet  let  her  know  that  I  love 
her  very  well,  and  value  her  very  much. 

*  Dr.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If  they 
are  all  like  the  first,  which  I  have  read,  they  arc 
Bcrmoius  aurfif  ac  auro  niagis  aurei.  It  is  ex- 
celliiitly  written,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Watson's  book^  seems  to  bo  much 
ehtccmc'L 

•  •«•«••• 

*ro(»r  Ik-auclerk  still  continues  very  ilL 
iMington  lives  on  as  he  UKctl  ti>  do.  His  children 
aru  vor)'  pretty,  and  I  think  his  lady  loses  her 
Scotch.     I'aoli  I  never  sec. 


*  By  the  then  conrsp  of  thn  post,  my  long  letter  of 
the  14tli  liad  not  yit  rculu^i  him.  — IJodWKLL. 
«  Hiatoiy  qf  Philip  the  6t«/a<i.— BoswklX- 
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*1  have  been  so  distressed  by  didiculty  of 
breathing,  that  I  lost,  as  was  computed,  six -and- 
thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few  days.  I  am 
better,  but  not  welL 

'  I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant,  and  get  me 
Graham^s  Telemachvt  that  was  printed  at  Glas- 
gow, a  very  little  book ;  and  Jonstoni  PoenuUay 
another  little  book,  printed  at  Middleburgh. 

'  Mrs.  Williama  sends  her  compliments,  and 
promises  that  when  you  come  hither  she  will  ac- 
commodate you  as  well  as  ever  she  can  in  the 
old  room.  She  wishes  to  know  whether  you 
sent  her  book  to  Sir  Alexander  Gordon. 

'  My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to 
me :  for  your  kindness  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
my  life,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose. — I  am, 
air,  your  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

t 

*  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

'Edinburgh,  Feb,  24, 1777. 

'Dear  SiR,~Tour  letter,  dated  the  18th 
instant,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  last  post. 
Although  my  late  long  neglect,  or  rather  delay, 
was  truly  culpable,  I  am  tempted  not  to  regret 
it,  since  it  has  produced  me  so  valuable  a  proof 
of  your  regard.  I  did,  indeed,  during  that  inex- 
cusable silence,  sometimes  divert  the  reproaches 
of  my  own  mind  by  fancying  that  I  should  hear 
again  from  you,  inquiring  with  some  anxiety 
about  me,  because  for  aught  you  knew,  I  might 
have  been  ill. 

'  Tou  are  pleased  to  show  me  that  my  kind- 
ness is  of  some  consequence  to  you.  My  heart 
is  elated  at  the  thought.  Be  assured,  my  dear 
sir,  that  my  affection  and  reverence  for  you  are 
exalted  and  steady.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
more  perfect  attachment  ever  existed  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  And  it  is  a  noble  attach- 
ment ;  for  the  attractions  are  Genius,  Learning, 
and  Piety. 

*  Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me,  and 
brings  into  my  imagination  an  event  which, 
although  in  the  natural  course  of  things  I  must 
expect  at  some  period,  I  cannot  view  with 
composure. 

'  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what  you  say 
of  her.  She  begs  you  may  accept  of  her  best 
compliments.  She  is  to  send  you  some  marma- 
lade of  oranges  of  her  own  m^^Ving 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  and 
faithful  humble  servant, 

'  J  AUEs  Boswell.' 

'to  JAMES  boswell,  EFQ. 

'JfarcA  14,  1777. 
'  Dear  Sir,~I  have  been  much  pleased  with 
your  late  letter,  and  am  glad  that  my  old  enemy 
Mrs.  Boswell  begins  to  feel  some  remorse.  As 
to  Miss  Veronica's  Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
helped.    An  Engliah  maid  you  might   easily 


have ;  but  she  would  still  imitate  thi 
number,  as  they  would  be  likewise  tho 
she  must  most  respect.  Her  dialect  w 
gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Sec 
you  have  yourself  very  little.  I  hope  si 
my  name,  and  does  not  call  me  Jokntti 

*  The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing 
One  Shaw,  who  seems  a  modest  and 
man,  has  written  an  Erse  Grammar, 
very  learned  Highlander,  Blacbean,  hi 
request  examined  and  approved. 

'The  book  is  very  little,  but  Mr.  i 
been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  let  i 
a  guinea,  though  I  advised  only  a  et 
thought  myself  liberal  You,  whom  tl 
considers  as  a  great  encourager  of  i 
men,  will  receive  a  parcel  of  his  prop 
receipts.  I  have  undertaken  to  give  y 
of  them,  and  to  solicit  your  countenan 
must  ask  no  poor  man,  because  the 
really  too  high.  Yet  such  a  work 
patronage. 

'It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  d 
twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I  am  glad  ; 
have  several  in  it  whom  I  do  not  muc 
consort  with,*  I  am  for  reducing  it  t» 
miscellanei)us  collection  of  conspicuo 
without  any  determinate  character. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  youi 

'  Sam.  Joi 

'My  respeets  to  madam,  to  Yen 
Alexander,  to  Euphemia,  to  David.' 

'  MR.  boswell  to  dr.  JOHNSO! 

'  Edinburgh,  April  4 
[After  informing  him  of  the  death  of 
son  David,  and  that  I  could  not  come  i 
this  spring : — ] 

'  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  w 
without  seeing  you.  May  I  presume  U 
for  a  meeting  with  you  in  the  antum 
have,  I  believe,  seen  nil  the  cathedrali 
land,  except  that  of  Carlisle.  If  you  i 
with  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Ashbourne,  it  wou 
a  great  journey  to  come  thither.  We 
a  few  mo9t  agreeable  days  there  by  < 
and  I  will  accom]>any  you  a  good  pa 
way  to  the  southward  again.  Pray 
this. 

*  You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw's  Erse  < 
was  put  into  your  hands  by  myself  1 
Lord  Eglintoune  put  it  into  mine.  I 
that  Mr.  Macltean  approves  of  it  I 
ccived  Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for  its  pu 
which  I  can  perceive  are  written  bp  Uu 
a  Master. 


^  JohiMon  is  the  most  common  English  fn 
the  surname  ftom  John;  Johnston  the  8c 
illustrious  friend  okvrve*!,  thut  many  Nor 
pronounced  his  mme  in  tlirir  own  way. — Br 

'  On  account  of  their  diffeiing  Iroia  him  as 
and  politica^BoawKLk 


*?nj  get  me  all  the  editions  of  Walton^s 
lAttL  I  have  a  notion  that  the  republication 
of  tliem  with  Notes  will  fall  upon  me,  between 
Dr.  Home  and  Lord  Hailes.** 

'Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for  An  AnalysiB  of  the 
Sookh  Cdtic  Language  were  thus  illuminated  by 
the  pea  of  Johnson  : — 

'tnwDgh  the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtic  Ian- 
goage  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  8iK>ken 
a  Britain,  and  still  subsiBts  in  the  northern 
ptrti  iDd  adjacent  islands,  yet  by  the  negligence 
of  s  people  rather  warlike  than  lettered,  it  has 
kitlMrto  been  left  to  the  caprice  and  judgment 
of  every  speaker,  and  has  floated  in  the  living 
voiee,  without  the  steadiness  of  analogy,  or  di- 
netioD  of  rules.  An  Erse  Grammar  is  an  addi- 
t»Q  to  the  stores  of  literature  ;  and  its  author 
hopes  for  the  indulgence  always  shown  to  those 
1M  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done  before. 
If  Ui  work  shall  be  found  defective,  it  is  at 
j  kiit  all  his  own  ;  he  is  not,  like  other  gram- 
Biriaiis,  a  compiler  or  transcriber ;  what  he  de- 
fivwi,  he  has  learned  by  attentive  observation 
UDoog  his  countrymen,  who  perhai>s  will  be 
teuelves  surprised  to  see  that  speech  reduced 
to  principles,  which  they  have  used  only  by  imi- 
titioii. 

'The use  of  this  book  will,  however,  not  be 
confined  to  the  mountains  and  islands ;  it  will 
*Awd  a  pleating  and  important  subject  of  specu- 
1*^  to  those  whose  studies  lead  them  to  trace 
^  affinity  of  languages,  and  the  migrations  of 
the  ancient  races  of  mankind.' 


*T0  DR.  SAMUEL  J0HNS02T. 

*  Glasgow,  April  2i,  1777. 
'Ul  DIAB  Sib,— Our  worthy  friend  Thrale's 
dialh  having  appeared  in  the  newsi)aper8,  and 
heen  afterwards  contradicted,  I  have  been  placed 
h  a  state  of  very  uneasy  uncertainty,  from 
vluch  I  hoped  to  be  relieved  by  you  :  but  my 
hflpes  have  as  yet  been  vain.  Huw  could  you 
OBiito  write  to  me  on  such  an  occasion?  I 
ikaD  wait  with  anxiety. 

*I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a  fortnight 
vhb  my  father.  It  is  better  not  to  be  there 
very  long  at  one  time.  But  frequent  renewals  of 
iticfition  are  agreeable  to  him. 

'  Pn.j  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  Hie  English 
futlM,  with  a  preface,  biographical  and  critical, 
10  eoA  author,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LIj.D.,  whicb 
I  mtm  advertised.  I  am  delighted  with  the  pro- 
of it.  Indeed  I  am  happy  to  feel  tliat  I 
apable  of  being  so  much  delighted  with 
litermiare.  But  is  not  the  charm  of  this  publi- 
csrioD  chiefly  owing  to  the  magnum  nomen  in 
the  front  of  it  ? 


>  2VoM  of  the  persons  here  mentioned  executed  the 
which  th^  had  in  contrmplation.  Walton's 
valuable  book,  however,  has  been  correctly  republished 
m  qaaito,  with  notes  and  illastratlons,  bj  the  Rev. 


*  What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Me- 
moirs and  Last  Letters  t 

'My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oranges 
for  you.  I  left  her  and  my  daughters  and 
Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  I  have  taught 
Veronica  to  speak  of  you  thus: — Dr.  John- 
son, not  John«fon. — I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 
your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  humble 
servant,  '  James  Boswell.  ' 

'to  JAMES  boswell,  ESQ. 

*May3,  1777. 

*  Deab  Sib,— The  stoiy  of  Mr.  Thrale's  death, 
as  he  had  neither  been  sick  nor  in  any  other 
danger,  ma<le  so  little  impression  upon  me,  that 
I  never  thought  about  obviating  its  effects  on 
anybody  else.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  English  custom  of  making  April 
fools  ;  that  is,  of  sending  one  another  on  some 
foolish  errand  on  the  Ist  of  ApriL 

Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her  marma- 
lade cautiously  at  first.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes.  '  Beware,*  says  the  Italian  proverb, 
'of  a  reconciled  enemy.'  But  when  I  find  it 
does  me  no  harm,  I  shall  then  receive  it,  and 
be  thankful  for  it,  as  a  pledge  of  firm,  and,  I 
hope,  of  unalterable  kindness.  She  is,  after  all, 
a  dear,  dear  lady. 

'Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for  his 
sermons.  The  Scotch  write  English  wonderfully 
well. 

•  •  •  •  . 

'Tour  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and 
your  short  stays  there,  are  very  laudable  and 
very  judicious.  Your  present  concord  with 
your  father  gives  me  great  pleasure ;  it  was  all 
that  you  seemed  to  want. 

'  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights  are 
very  unquiet.  What  can  I  do  to  mend  them  ? 
I  have  for  this  summer  nothing  better  in  pro- 
spect than  a  journey  into  Staffonlsliire  and 
Derbyshire,  perhaps  with  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham in  my  way. 

*  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica  ;  I 
must  leave  it  to  her  philosopliy  to  comfort  you 
for  the  loss  of  little  David.  You  must  remember 
that  to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more  than  your 
share.     Mrs.  Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

'  I  am  engage<l  to  write  little  Lives,  and  little 
Prefaces,  to  a  little  edition  of  The  English  Poets, 
I  think  I  have  persuaded  the  booksellers  to 
insert  something  of  Thomson  ;  and  if  you  could 
give  me  some  information  about  him,  for  the 
life  whicli  we  have  b  very  scanty,  I  sliould  be 
glad.— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Joh.nsun.' 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  an  entertain- 
ment to  compare  the  limited  design  with  the 
ample  execution  of  that  a<lmirable  performance, 
The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  wiiich  is  the 
richest,  most  beautiful,  and  indeed  most  perfect 
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production  of  JohD«oD*a  pen*  Hii  notion  of  it 
At  thin  tinio  ii|ti>eani  in  the  preceding  letter. 
He  IiAH  A  mcinorftndum  in  this  year — '  29  May, 
Kaiiter  Kvo,  I  treated  with  booksellers  on  a 
Imrgain,  hiii  th«  time  wan  not  long.*  *  The 
liarKnlti  wim  (K/ni^.eming  that  undertaking  ;  but 
hiff  icfidnr  G4>niieUmc«  scema  alarmed  lest  it 
HtifMiM  bavA  Intruded  tor)  much  on  his  devout 
|trf*pafatl</n  Utt  the  solemnity  of  the  ensuing 
itnyi  lltit,  lrtd<?ed,  very  little  time  was  neces- 
pMty  \ut  t/ohitson's  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
lnMiliiMtllftrN  \  iM  ho  had,  I  believe,  less  attention 
|4i  fif  i»IH  from  hU  labours  than  any  man  to  whom 
|||.»)tftiiun  hM  iMJun  a  profession.  I  shall  here 
lM«0»l  (fnmi  a  I«}ttcr  to  me  from  my  late  worthy 
fi  It'll'},  Mr.  Ktlward  IHlly,  though  of  a  later 
%^f^Ux)  (itt  M«r^Mint  of  this  plan  so  happily  con- 
i>0tvi>it  I  siiii^  it  was  the  occasion  of  procuring 
fill  iiM  Mti  (tli<{{Atit  collection  of  the  best  biography 
Mild  III  ilUilmn  of  which  our  language  can  boast. 

*  MM.  K.  1)1  LLY  TO  JAKIS  BOBWELL,  ESQ. 

*  SouTHiLL,  Sept.  20th,  1777. 

M)l4Alt  Hilt,— You  will  find  by  this  letter 
liittt  1  atii  ilill  in  the  same  calm  retreat  from 
I  Itu  iiiiiurt  ami  bustle  of  London  as  when  I  wrote 
ill  yiiii  laiit.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  had  such 
HII  HKrnuttblo  meeting  with  your  old  friend,  Dr. 
.} itliiinon  ;  I  have  no  doubt  your  stock  is  much 
tuoruastid  by  the  interview.  Few  men,  nay,  I 
may  kuy  scarcely  any  man,  has  got  that  fund  of 
knowledge  and  entertainment  as  Dr.  Johnson 
in  otmvenwtion.  "When  he  opens  freely,  every 
line  is  attentive  to  what  he  says,  and  cannot  fail 
uf  improvement  as  well  as  pleasure. 

*  The  edition  of  the  Poets,  now  printing,  will 
do  honour  to  the  English  press ;  and  a  concise 
aocount  of  the  life  of  each  author,  by  Dr.  John- 
son, will  be  a  very  valuable  addition,  and  stamp 
the  reputation  of  this  edition  superior  to  any- 
thing that  is  gone  before.  The  first  cause  that 
gave  rise  to  this  undertaking,  I  believe,  was 
owing  to  the  little  trifling  edition  of  the  Poets, 
printing  by  the  Martins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to 
be  sold  by  Bell  in  London.  lT[H>n  examining 
the  volumes  which  were  printed,  the  type  was 
found  so  e\tremely  small,  that  many  persons 
could  not  read  them.  Not  only  this  inconveni- 
ence attended  it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
pr«kM  was  vrry  cons|ncttoot.  Theee  reasons,  as 
well  as  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  what  we  call 
our  literary  pn>|>erty,  induced  the  London  book- 
stdlera  to  print  an  elegant  and  accurate  edition 
(\f  all  the  English  p^H^ta  of  rcpuutii^n,  from 
i^'haui.vr  to  the  present  tinu\ 

*  AocHUxUagly,  a  select  nxmiber  of  the  most 
i>M|Kictab)e  K^>kaelWr»  met  im  the  occasion ; 
and  on  c««sultin<  lo(ether.  agreed  that  aU  the 
|HNk|«icl««rs  «^  c^>pyTi)i:Kt  in  the  various  poets 
•ImwKI  be  aamiiMMied  U^tber ;  and  when  their 
0|4iikiiii  mere  gi^^e*,  ie  |«>»eeed  inuttediatclj  on 
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the  business.  Accordingly,  a  meeting 
consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  moat  i 
booksellers  of  London,  when  it  was  s 
an  elegant  and  uniform  edition  of  2 
PodLM  should  be  imme<Iiately  print4 
concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  autl 
Samuel  Johnson ;  and  that  three  pen 
be  deputed  to  wait  upon  to  Dr.  Johnso 
him  to  ujidertake  the  Lives — vis.,  ' 
Strahan,  and  CadelL  The  Doctor  ve 
undertook  it,  and  seemed  exceeding 
with  the  proposaL  As  to  the  terms, 
entirely  to  the  Doctor  to  name  his 
mentioned  two  hundred  guineas;*  i 
mediately  agreed  to ;  and  a  further  cc 
I  believe,  will  be  made  hiuL  A  com 
likewise  appointed  to  engage  the  besl 
— vis.,  Bartolozzi,  Sherwin,  Hall,  eta 
another  committee  for  giving  direct 
the  paper,  printing,  etc ;  so  that  the 
bo  conducted  with  spirit,  and  in  the 
ner,  with  respect  to  authorship,  4 
engravings,  etc.  My  brother  will  giv 
of  the  Poets  we  mean  to  give,  man} 
are  within  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Qt 
which  Martin  and  Bell  cannot  give,  ai 
no  property  in  them ;  the  proprietors 
all  the  booksellers  in  London,  of  consi 
I  am,  dear  sir,  ever  yours, 

'Edward 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  i 
the  extensive  and  varied  range  whic 
took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon  gro 
he  trod  with  a  peculiar  delight,  ha 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  all  t 
stances  of  it  that  could  interest  and  ] 

*■  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  CHARLES  0*CONKO 

'May  \ 

'  Sir, — Having  had  the  pleasure  of 
with  Dr.  Campbell  about  your  cha: 
your  literary  undertaking,  I  am  r 
gratify  myself  by  renewing  a  com 
which  began  and  ended  a  great  whil 

>  Johnson's  nMvlention  In  dcnutndlog 
sum  is  cxtraonlinary.  Had  he  asked  on 
or  even  fiftci-n  huiulreJ,  guineas,  the  book 
kni'W  the  value  of  his  name,  would,  dov 
Tvadily  pven  it  They  have,  i»robably,  gc 
sand  guineas  l*y  this  work  in  the  coone  ol 
yeawL — M  alon  e. 

•  Mr.  Ji>**'i»h  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  Treas 
vho  oWi^infZly  commnnioat<-d  to  me  this  i 
kttt'f  from  l>r.  Ji^hnson  to  ihe  same  gentle 
to  nw  as  follow* :— •  Perhaps  it  would  gr 
have  some acvounl of  3Hr.  OConnor.  He ii 
I'.amed,  rer.ciaMe  old  pr.thinan.  of  an  ! 
fortune,  who  lives  at  IVlaaagar.  in  th< 
Ki>s^vcimon  :  he  is  an  a»lmired  writer,  and 
the  Irish  Aiiadtmr.'— The  ahcve  letter  is  i 
the  Prvfaoe  ci  the  2d  e»l-.t.  of  his  Vumrl 
O  Coun  >r  afterwards  dif  d  at  the  sge  of 
July  1.  17^L  S<<e  a  well-in wn  ehanctc 
the  GtxAim^  4'f  .V^iyonM  for  Au^iost  179L- 
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■dad,  I  tm  afraid,  by  my  fault ;  a  f aalt  whioh, 
if  Jon  hare  not  foxgotten  it,  you  must  now  for- 
pfa 

'If  I  hare  ever  disappointed  yon,  giro  me 
Imv»  to  teU  you  that  you  have  likewise  dis- 
ippointed  me.  I  expected  great  disooveries  in 
IiUi  tatiquity,  and  large  publications  in  the 
Uih  hmguage ;  but  the  world  still  remains  as  it 
ffii,  doobtful  and  ignorant.  What  the  Irish 
Ittgoage  is  in  itself,  and  to  what  languages  it 
hiiiflnity,  are  very  interesting  questions,  which 
ivtfj  man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any 
fMological  or  historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Leland 
b«|bs  his  history  too  late:  the  ages  which 
tecnv  an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times  (for 
■eb  they  were)  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of 
thi  vest,  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanctity  and 
Ktcntore.  If  you  could  give  a  history,  though 
ifl^^^Mt,  of  the  Irish  nation,  from  its  conver- 
iioiio  Christianity  to  the  invasion  from  England, 
ywwoold  amplify  knowledge  with  new  views 
nd  new  objects.  Set  about  it,  therefore,  if  you 
M:  do  what  you  can  easily  do  without  anxious 
WMtiw.  Lay  the  foundation,  and  leave  the 
Hpoitnieture  to  posterity. — I  am,  sir,  your 
hnbls  servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.  ' 

Birij  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  volumes 
fBwto,  the  posthumous  works  of  the  learned 
I^>  Ziehary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  being, 
i  OMmentary,  with  Notes,  on  the  Four  Evan- 
pduCi  am/  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles,  with  other 
tWoIogical  pieces.  Johnson  had  now  an  oppor- 
^B>ity  of  making  a  grateful  return  to  that  cx- 
BtOcBt  prelate,  who,  we  have  seen,  was  the  only 
pencil  who  gave  him  any  assistance  in  the  com- 
|3ite  of  his  Dictionary.  The  Bishop  had  left 
MM  leooont  of  his  life  and  character,  written 
If  Umidf.  To  this  Johnson  made  some  valu- 
Ue  additions,  and  also  furnished  to  the  editor, 
kt  Rererend  3Ir.  Derby,*  a  dedication,  which  I 
bn  hers  insert,  both  because  it  will  appear  at 
Ui  time  with  peculiar  propriety,  and  because 

wQl  tend  to  propagate  and  increase  that  'fer- 
)V  of  loyattjf*  which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the 
of  ToBT,  is  not  only  a  principle  bat  a 


*T0  THE  KINO. 

'ftl,— I  presume  to  lay  before  your  Majesty 

•  last  labours  of  a  learned  bishop  who  died  in 

•  loOs  and  duties  of  his  calling.  He  is  now 
fond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  re* 
ids  ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to 
Hite  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered 
li  he  anjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  •f  your 
kierty. 

Thm  tomnltuary  life  of  princes  seldom  por- 
ts tbem  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national 
trest  without  losing  sight  of  private  merit ; 

If  r.  Derby  was  Rector  of  Southfleet  and  Longfleld, 
Cent    He  died  in  1778.— OcKTLXXAxr's  Maoazivs. 


to  exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind ;  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  great. 

*  Buch  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence ;  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  Majesty  how 
kings  should  live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured. — I 
am,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  devoted  subject  and  servant.' 

In  the  summer  ho  wrote  a  prologue,  which  was 
spoken  before  A  Word  to  the  Wise,  a  comedy  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  which  had  been  brought  upon 
the  stage  in  1770;  but  he  being  a  writer  for 
the  ministry  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  it  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  popular  fury,  and,  in  the  playhouse 
phrase,  was  dtmned.  By  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one  night 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow  and  chil- 
dren. To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  audience 
was  the  intention  of  Johnson's  prologue,  which, 
as  it  is  not  long,  I  shall  here  insert,  as  a  proof 
that  his  poetical  talents  were  in  no  degree  im- 
paired:— 

'  This  night  presents  a  play,  which  public  raj^. 
Or  right  or  wrong,  onco  hooted  from  the  stogo : 
From  zeal  or  malice,  now  no  more  we  dread, 
For  EngUsh  vengeance  xoavM  not  \rith  the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  Fate  has  laid  where  ail  most  lie. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  its  author's  dost. 
Be  kind,  ye  Judges,  or  at  least  be  Just : 
Let  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease. 
And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  plcoiio ; 
To  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  olfeuce. 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  8tnso. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only ; — 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  wont  of  skill  or  want  of  care  api>ear. 
Forbear  to  hiss ;— the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found. 
At  last,  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound  ; 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  blcsa  the  night. 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 
When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame. 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name.' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

1777. 

A  oiRCUMSTAVai  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
very  pleasing  to  Johnson  occurred  this  year.  The 
tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  written  by  his 
early  companion  in  London,  lUchard  Savage, 
was  brought  np  with  alterations,  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  The  prologue  to  it  was  written 
by  Air.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan;  in  whio 
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'amntiift  "Jt*  icau  aa  -:aett  -  gemma  > ^  obt 
Si»  in  t^kfM-u^su  :3AUcatf.    Toa  nf  t  aas  *  an  Jfb 

mri»T<!ri  n.«ir  L«RBi^  I  'jam  mi  iJi  J&.  ib> 
[iaiitffi  iznicr  'h*  rmaw  ■  t  ■  'ibfacr:  ;ns.  ;i  .-ns 
%)bi  3ie.  reailr  -vnrsca.  t  •  JlIe.  "iiieii:  *sax 
«T:7Srin,  iif  Dr.  Jcrrnra ;  -im  ^tbbim  "a  a 
^lirii'.n  -ir  ^w  ^frTTrwM.  r^ihtiioaii  us  ^ 

of  «a  tnecmn  -ic  'ima'f   .-vdaraz 
from  pr-jnm: 
acecixas  -.t  inn,  -jb.  Hm 
M'l   innclur 

IviUk  m  iiaeae  ':&  luiiean  'd  a*  'ias  *«■  .aw  i 

(iMtBj  f  iH  icoannc  ^n.  ilni  noet. 

will,  I  doabs  auc  inow 

Ah  All  '!■>  whas  SB 

•I p.     Aa  Thiioidna 

(which  yr««  will  Think 

(■IHiftk  tfXk  Zjts  iwn.  kzwieii^  sir*  wo'm 

*:»t\y  par:  •-./  h»  lifa.    .iha  !bm  imbb  ieoa 

I  Mllll  him,  whjtu.  aiaj  pr)iBfaiT  {tVB  J(BX  ■  ta 
hm  ititiT':  ail's  ici»i:  i^li'ii,  »■  ;f  ^Ub  wiil  let  9 
4IW  them,  wiiisii  I  fapnoM  iiu  viIL  I  beikvi 
(If^irt;*:  LAwit  ae:ts  uui  Dr.  Ammtnof  jn  vv 
hift  ufii/  Miriitii^  *^***p*"""r*  vhil*  bit  ini 
III  anil  about  Lcodca  :  sod  but.  I  'ian  mj.  as 
i\:il  Mioris  (li  Lib  thaa.  im  joc  Idown.  Xt  m 
until  in  u  that  Tbc'-macn  vaa  a  amdi  dratar 
iiiiUi  thun  hif  fzii'L-iM  are  vtHxiu;  ai  jidouvUfL 

I I  la  .St«£ji/iu  are  imUtfi  fzll  -ir  dlu^iaB  iod  pinoi 
««:iiliiiii;nts :  hot  a  xaak  auL  any  a  ihnrt*""^ 
will  |>r<Hluca  beaatzfiil  luv«!t& 

'  Yimr>  tfiliUon  of  7\e  £m/kA  Ft^  vill  bi 
vriy  vuluaUe,  on  aeeccas  of  (fan  pn£ua  ■*& 
livi-M,  Itut  I  have  K«n  a  fpccxmen  of  ^a «&xiB 
•I  iho  Tiii'ta  at  the  ApoEo  prcH.  as  Eiiabaqh 
w  hi^  li,  fur  «.ici'llenee  in  prx&tiBd  aoii  «Bpa«iBt 
highly  lU'Ncrwi  a  liberal  enecarajvmoiL 

'  .Mimt  MiiiciTi'Iy  do  I  regret  the  b^  bohk 
kiiil  hdul  M-»t  with  which  joa  haT<  bMB  afiicwl; 
mil  I  hti|K«  jtfu  are  better.  I  eansot  beJcn 
<  hikti  iitio  prologue,  which  yoa  grsciwuly  p** 
!-••  ^li  Kflly'fl  widow  and  cbildr^a  th<  '>^ 
■I'lY.  in  thi*  i'trufioB  of  one  in  sckneai  tsJ  u 
>iir*-ti'ii  iiitU* :  but  external  cirramstanoci  *** 
■u-kt-i   lUiv  liitlications  of  the  itate  ol  buil   I 


*  !•!  .'.•Iiii^fii  WM  ncn  the  tiUtcr  <rf  thif  lVIWW* 
•I  I.  \iirtJi*l»  l*o*U;  he  nwnrly  funi»h«il  the  N'** 
<-;i.-  .i:  ■.•ii.iwit  with  wbii'b  it  is  «nnched  :  a*  u  r-i^lV 
.'  I  ■  i     t  I  •i4!w4iu'ikt  i^a^jft.    He,  indetUt  from  »  **" 

•  • I'.vv.  t\'o>iiiim'iiil««l  the  work4  of  ftwu  *  ^" 

:■.-!■  .  ^««  'i.'iii  :io  h  Ll  uaiiii-d)  tu  be  adiliil  to  thr  t^^^ 

.1     'mi I  tl.-  ■*  no  I'lhrrwiM  anawi'raMr  fora&T  viU^ 

I  .    I'.'.-a  iii\"v.  i-r  .iJiv  which  arc  uihitt««l.  Thei'>^* 

.  *:.-Mi-ii  I'i  ^wV.'Si'  iife  I  know  he  int«uJod  towr.'fi 

•■     I  .•■I'.ti.sl  «>M-f  ii.ati-ruld  for  it  by  hiMilc-;iin)v^ 

■  I  .  ■.."    •!  k>':t,..|.':,nvt»  of  a  petty  tixcluiive  ipt*4*rt 

•  M,>ii-v  ^-i  liuM  \^>i«U  in  Mr.  Carnaa,  a  bookttJg-— 
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\  letter  which  I  wrote  to  yoa  two 
it  Wilton;  and  did  not  send  it  at 
for  fear  of  being  reproved  as  in- 
much  tenderness;  and  one  written 
the  tomb  iA  Melancthon,  which  I 
lest  I  should  appear  at  once  too 
IS  and  too  enthusiastic  I  now 
it  i)erhaps  they  may  please  you. 
not  take  the  least  notice  of  my  pro- 
ir  meeting  at  Carlisle.*  Though  I 
toriously  refrained  from  ndsiting 
s  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be 
\  I  should  be  two  years  without 
benefit  of  your  conversation,  when, 
i  dowA  as  far  as  Derbyshire,  wo  may 
I  expense  of  a  few  days*  journe3ring, 
tny  pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see  Car- 
made  me  mention  that  place.  But 
s  not  a  desire  to  complete  your  tour 
lish  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a  larger 
e  road  between  this  place  and  Ash- 

0  tell  me  uihtrt  you  will  fix  for  our 
ew  days  by  ourselves.  Now  don*t 
sh  fellow,"  or  "idle  dog."  Chain 
ir,  and  let  your  kindness  play.. 

1  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Macleod, 
I  married  to  Colonel  Mure  Campbell, 
t  man,  with  a  pretty  gpod  estate  of 
id  the  prospect  of  having  the  Earl  of 
ortune  and  honours.  Is  not  this  a 
or  our  fair  Hebridean?  How  happy 
ihe  is  to  be  in  Ayrshire  !  We  shall 
lird  of  Basay,  and  old  Malcolm,  and 
i  how  many  gallant  Macleods,  and 
ML  etc.,  at  Auchioleok.  Perhaps  you 
;hem  all  there. 

t  doubt  you  have  read  what  is  called 
f  David  Hume^  written  by  himself, 
tter  from  Dr.  Adam  Smith  subjoined 
ot  this  an  age  of  daring  effrontery? 
Ifr.  Anderson,'  Professor  of  Natural 
at  Glasgow,  at  whose  house  you  and 
ad  to  whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of 
ss  intrusted  at  that  University,  paid 
ately ;  and  after  we  had  talked  with 
i  and  contempt  of  the  poisonous  pro- 
Ith  which  this  age  u  infested,  he  said 

iBOD  had  himself  talked  of  our  seeing  Car- 
r  High  was  a  lavoarite  word  of  his  to 
ion  of  rank.  He  said  to  me, '  Sir,  I  believe 
;  at  the  honse  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lady 
nd :  a  hi^h  lady,  sir.'  I  afterwards  dls- 
t  he  meant  Mm.  Strickland,  slater  of 
aley,  Esq. ,  whose  very  noble  collection  of 
pictures  is  not  more  to  t>e  admired  than 
inar>'  and  polite  reofliness  in  showing  it, 
several  of  my  friends  have  agreeably  ex- 
They  who  arc  poiuiessed  of  valuable  stores 
ion  to  persona  of  taatc,  should  exercitte 
lence  in  imparting  the  pleaaure.  Grateful 
nenta  are  due  to  Welbure  Ellis  Agar,  Esq., 
il  acceu  which  he  is  pleaaed  to  allow  to 

collection  of  pictures.— Bos wkll. 

of  the  Andexsonian  University,  Glasgow. 


there  was  now  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Dr. 
Johnson  to  step  forth.  I  agreed  with  him  that 
you  might  knock  Hume*a  and  Smith's  heads 
together,  and  make  vain  and  ostentatious  infi- 
delity exceedingly  ridiculous.  Would  it  not  be 
worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious  weeda 
in.  the  moral  garden  ? 

'  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd. 
t  know  not  how  you  think  on  that  subject; 
though  the  newspapers  give  us  a  saying  of  yours 
in  favour  of  mercy  to  himu  But  I  own  I  am  very 
desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  remission 
of  punishment  should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an 
illustrious  instance  of  the  regard  which  God*s 
ViCEGEREHT  will  ever  show  to  piety  and  virtue. 
If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almighty  would 
have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thousand  acts  of 
goodness  done  by  Dr.  Dedd  counterbalance  one 
crime  ?  Such  an  instance  would  do  more  to  en- 
courage goodness  than  his  execution  would  do  to 
deter  from  vice.  I  an)  not  afraid  of  any  bad  con- 
sequence to  society ;  for  who  will  persevere  for  a 
long  course  of  years  in  a  distinguished  discharge 
of  religious  duties,  with  a  view  to.opmmi^  a  for- 
gery with  impunity  ? 

*  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  assuring  them  of  my 
hearty  joy  that  the  Master,  as  yon  call  him,  is 
alive.  I  hope  I  shall  often  taste  his  champagne 
— idberly. 

'  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a  long 
time ;  I  suppose  he  is,  as  usual, 

"  Studious  the  busy  moments  to  deceive.** 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  and 
faithful  humble  servant,     *  J  AM£a  Bos  well.  * 

On  the  23d  of  June  I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  John- 
son, enclosing  a  shipmaster's  receipt  for  a  jar  of 
orange  marmalade,  and  a  large  packet  of  Lord 
Hailes'i  Annals  of  Scotland, 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  June  28, 1777. 

*  Dear  Sib, — I  have  just  received  your  packet 
from  Mr.  Thrale'i,  but  have  not  daylight  enough 
to  look  much  into.it.  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
credit  enough  with  Lord  Hailes  to  be  trusted 
with  more  copy.  I  hope  to  take  more  care  of  it 
than  of  the  last.  I  return  Mrs.  Boswell  my 
affectionate  thanks  for  her  present,  which  I  value 
as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

*  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday,  in 
opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  jury — 
the  petition  of  the  city  of  London — and  a  sub- 
sequent petition  signed  by  three -and- twenty 
thousand  hands.  Surely  the  voice  of  tlic  public, 
when  it  calls  so  loudly,  and  calls  only  for  mercy, 
ought  to  be  heard. 

*  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the  papers 
I  never  spoke ;  but  I  wrote  many  of  his  petitions, 
and  some  of  his  letters.  He  applied  to  me  very 
often.  He  was,  I  am  afraid,  long  flattered  with 
hopes  of  life ;  but  I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadf 
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delusion ;  for  as  soon  as  the  King  had  signed  his 
sentence,  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Chamier  an  ac- 
count of  the  disposition  of  the  court  towards  him, 
with  a  declaration  that  there  imm  no  hope  even 
of  a  respite.  This  letter  immediately  was  laid 
before  Dodd;  but  he  believed  thme  whom  he 
wished  to  be  right,  as  it  is  thought,  till  within 
three  days  of  his  end.  He  died  with  pious 
composure  and  resolution.  I  have  just  seen 
the  ordinary  that  attended  him.  His  address 
to  his  fellow-convicts  offended  the  Methodists ; 
but  he  had  a  Moravian  with  him  much  of  his 
time.  His  moral  character  is  very  bad ;  I  hope 
all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  upon  him.  Of 
his  behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

*I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house  and 
your  pretty  garden ;  and  hope  some  time  to  see 
you  in  your  felicity.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  two  letters  that  had  been  kept  so  long  in 
store ;  and  rejoice  at  Miss  Basay*s  advancement, 
and  wish  Sir  Allan  success. 

*  I  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards  the 
north,  but  am  loth  to  come  quite  to  Carlisle. 
Can  we  not  meet  at  Alanchcster  ?  But  we  will 
settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

'  Mr.  Seward,*  a  great  favourite  At  Streatham, 
has  been,  I  think,  enkindled  by  our  traveb  with 
a  curiosity  to  see  the  Highlands.  I  have  given 
him  letters  to  you  and  Beattie.  He  desires  that 
a  lodging  may  be  taken  for  him  at  Edinburgh, 
against  his  arrival  .  J^e  is  just  setting  out. 

'  Langton  has  be^..  exorcising  the  militia. 
Mrs.  Williams  is,  I  tear,  declining.  Dr.  Law- 
renco  says  he  can  do  no  more.  She  is  gone  to 
simmier  in  the  country,  with  as  many  conveni- 
ences about  her  as  she  can  expect ;  but  I  have 
no  great  hope.  We  must  all  die :  may  we  all 
be  prepared  ! 

*  I  suppose  Miss  Boswell  reads  her  book,  and 
young  Alexander  takes  to  his  learning.  Let  me 
hear  about  them  ;  for  everything  that  belongs  to 
you,  belongs  in  a  more  remote  degree,  and  not 
I  hope  very  remotOa  to,  dear  sir,  youzs  affec- 
tionately, 'Sam.  Johnson.* 

TOTHKSAIO. 

•  June  24. 1777. 

'DE.VB  Sir,— This  gentleman  is  a  great 
favourite  at  Streatham,  and  therefore  you  will 
easily  believe  that  he  has  very  valuable  qualities. 
Our  narrative  has  kindled  him  with  a  desire  of 
visiting  the  Highlands  after  having  already  seen 
a  great  part  of  Europe.     You  must  receive  him 

>  WUliain  Seward,  Eiiq..  F.R&.  editor  of  Ante- 
dotes  of  »onu  DiiUinguithed  Penons,  etc.,  in  four 
vohimen  8vo,  well  kiiowu  to  a  numeruos  and  valuable 
9C(itiaiutance  for  his  literature,  love  of  the  fine  artH, 
and  social  virtues.  I  am  indebted  to  liini  for  several 
commnnicatiuns  concerning  Johuiton.  — Boe wkll. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  bom  in  1747,  and  was 
e<lncate<l  at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Oxford,  died 
In  London,  April  84,  UW.— Malovb. 


as  a  friend,  and  when  you  have  diree 
the  curiosities  of  Edinburgh,  give  hi 
tions  and  recommendationB  for  the 
journey.— I  am,  dear  gir,  your  most  I 
vant,  'Sam.  J< 

John8on*8  benevolence  to  the  unf  ori 
I  am  confident,  as  steady  and  active 
any  of  those  who  have  been  most  emi 
tingnished  for  that  virtue.  Innnmei 
of  it  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  for  evei 
from  mortal  eyes.  We  may,  however, 
judgment  of  it  from  the  many  and  v( 
instances  which  have  been  diaoovi 
which  happened  in  the  course  of  this 
remarkable,  from  the  name  and  connc 
person  who  was  the  object  of  it.  T 
stance  to  which  I  allude  is  ascertain 
letters,  one  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  ana 
Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  rector  of  Lambi 
the  respectable  clergyman  at  Lichfiel 
contemporary  with  Johnson,  and 
father's  family  Johnson  had  the  hs 
being  kindly  received  in  his  early  yei 

'  DB.  JOHNSON  TO  BXNNKT  LAVOTC 

*Jttne 

'  Dear  Sir,— I  have  lately  been 
ordered  by  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  b 
better.     I  hope  your  house  is  welL 

'  You  know  we  have  been  talking  1 
Cross,  at  Winchester ;  I  have  an  oU 
ance  whme  distress  makes  him  very  • 
an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  n 
enough  to  get  him  into  the  Chartreu 
painter,  who  never  rose  higher  than 
immediate  living,  and  from  that,  at  ei 
he  is  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  .' 
common  occasions,  though  his  hand  ii 
enough  for  his  art. 

*  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try 
pronuse  of  the  next  vacancy  from  th* 
Chester.  It  is  not  a  great  thing  to 
hope  wo  shall  obtain  it.  Dr.  Wartc 
mised  to  favour  him  with  his  notice, 
he  may  end  his  days  in  peace. — I  an 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sax.  J 

'  TO  TUE  REVEREND  DR.  VT8E,  AT  I 

'  Sir,—  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  i 
give  me  fur  taking  the  liberty  of  requ 
assistance  in  recommending  an  old 
his  Grace  the  Archbiahop  at  Gova 
Charter  House. 

*  His  name  is  De  Greot ;  he  was  bo 
ccster.  I  have  known  him  many 
has  all  the  common  claims  to  charity 
poor,  and  infirm  in  a  great  degree.  1 
wise  another  claim  to  which  no  i 
refuse  attention ;  he  is  by  several  d< 
nephew  of  Hugo  Grotiui;  of  hiait  f 
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I  foliftpt  OTerj  mirn  of  leaming  has  learnt  some- 
thiDf.    Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  any  lettered 

\  coQDtrj  %  nephew  of  Grotius  asked  a  charity 
ttd  wu  refiued. — I  am,  reverend  lir,    your 

■  noct  humble  tervant,  *Sau.  Johnson/ 

.      'to  TSI  BIVSBEND  DB.  VTSB,  at  LAMBETH. 

■  *  July  22, 1777. 
'If  tny  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  reeom- 

;  Qcndation  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending 
joa,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  that  Mr.  Do 
Grooiis  to  be  found  at  No.  8,  in  Pye  Street, 
Wcrtminster.  This  information,  when  I  wrote, 
leoaUnotgive  you;  and  being  going  soon  to 
Uflhfield,  think  it  ifccessary  to  be  left  behind 
■e.  More  I  will  net  say.  You  will  want  no 
pnrcsiion  to  succour  the  nephew  of  Grotius. — 
I  am,  dr,  your  most  himible  servant, 

•Sam.  Johnson.* 

'hb  betibekd  db.  vtse  to  mb.  boswblu 
'Lambeth,  Junt  9, 1787. 

'Sn,— I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter 
vhich  I  spoke  of,  and  which  I  wished,  at  your 
dean,  to  communicate  to  you.  It  was  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks  for  my 
■PpUation  to  Archbishop  Comwallis  in  favour 
flf  poor  De  Groot .  He  rejoices  at  the  success  it 
■et  vith,  and  is  lavish  in  the  praise  he  bestows 
■poB  hit  favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.  I  am  really 
Mny  that  I  cannot  find  this  letter,  as  it  is 
Wtby  of  the  writer.  That  which  I  send  you 
■■dosed '  is  at  your  service.  It  is  very  short, 
Mil  viU  not  perhaps  be  thought  of  any  consc- 
9WBM,  unless  you  should  judge  proper  to  con- 
■der  it  as  a  proof  of  the  very  humane  part 
*Udi  Dr.  Johnson  took  in  behalf  of  a  distressed 
lid  deserving  person. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
•bedknt  humble  servant,  '  W.  Vtse.  '  > 

*ob.  johnson  to  mb.  edwabd  dillt. 

•  Bolt  Codbt,  Fleet  Stbeet, 
July  7, 1777. 
*8ll, — ^To  the  collection  of  English  Poets  I 
&avt  recommended  the  volume  of  Dr.  Watts  to 
be  added ;  his  name  has  long  been  licid  by  me 
in  Tcneration,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  rc- 
daeed  to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was  born  and 
died.  Yet  of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and 
tliercfore  must  pass  him  in  a  manner  very 
BBworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his 
friradi  will  favour  me  with  the  necessary  infor- 
llany  of  them  must  be  known  to  you : 


>  The  pneedhig  lettff.— BoswELL. 

•  Df.  Vjrtc,  at  my  request,  was  ho  ohURing  as  onco 
to  endearoor  to  recover  the  letter  of  Johnson,  to 
w^irta  be  aUndes,  bat  without  hucccss  ;  for  Ajiril  23, 
1<«0,  he  wrote  to  me  thus  \—*  I  have  again  scorched, 
bat  la  v^a,  for  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  Hi>eak0, 
Is  Us  own  nervous  style,  of  Hugo  Grotius.— Do  Groot 
wae  dearly  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Grotius,  and 
Archliubop  Comwallis  wilUagly  complied  with  Dr. 
JofaasoB's  nqtosst'— Hauwk. 


and  by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain  some 
instruction.  My  plan  doe?  not  exact  much  ;  but 
I  wish  to  distinguish  Watts,  a  man  who  never, 
wrote  but  for  a  good  purposo.  Be  pleased  to  do 
for  me  what  you  can. — I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant)  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

•  to  db.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinburgh,  Juhj  15, 1777. 

*My  DEAR  Sir,— The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd 
made  a  dismal  impression  tipon  my  mind. 

'I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that  you 
wrote  his  speech  to  the  recorder,  before  sentcnco 
was  pronounced.  I  am  glad  yod  have  written 
so  much  for  him ;  and  I  hope  to  be  favoured 
with  an  exact  Ust'  of  the  several  pieces  when  we 
meet. 

*  I  received  Mr.  Seward,  as  the  friend  of  ^Ir. 
and  Mrs.  Tlirale,  and  as  a  gentleman  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  attention.  I 
have  introduced  him  to  Lord  Karnes,  Lord 
Monboddo,  and  Mr.  Naime.  He  is  gone  to  the 
Highlands  with  Dr.  Gregory ;  when  he  returns 
I  shall  do  more  for  him. 

*Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch 
of  his  cause,  of  which  we  had  gt>od  hopes  ;  the 
President  and  one  other  Judge  only  wore  against 
him.  I  wish  the  House  of  Lords  may  do  as 
well  as  the  Court  of  Session  has  done.  But  Sir 
Allan  has  not  the  Lands  of  Brolos  (^uite  cleared 
by  this  judgment,  till  a  long  account  iH  made  up 
of  debts  and  interest  on  the  one  side,  and  rents 
on  the  other.  I  am,  however,  not  much  afraid 
of  the  balance. 

*  Macquarry's  estate.^,  Staffa  and  all,  were 
sold  yestenlay  and  bought  by  a  Campbell.  I 
fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  left  out  of 
the  purchase-money. 

'I  send  you  the  case  against  the  negro,  by 
Jilr.  CuUen,  son  to  Dr.  Cullon,  in  opposition  to 
Maclaurin's  for  liberty,  of  which  you  have  ap- 
proved. Pray  road  this,  and  tell  mc  what  you 
think  as  a  PoUtician,  as  well  as  a  Poct^  U2>on 
this  subject. 

*  Be  so  kiml  as  to  let  mc  know  how  your  time 
is  to  be  distributed  next  autumn.  I  will  meet 
you  at  Manchester,  or  where  you  please  ;  but  I 
wish  you  would  comi>lete  your  tour  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle,  and  I  will  ac- 
coini>any  you  a  part  of  the  way  homewards. — 
I  am  over  most  faithfully  yours, 

'  James  Boswell.* 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'July  22,  1777. 

*  Dear  Sir, — Your  notion  of  the  nccosMity  of 
an  early  interview  is  very  pleasing  to  l)oth  my 
vanity  and  tenderness.  I  shall  perhaps  come  to 
CarliHie  another  year ;  but  my  nioiii-y  lias  imt 
held  out  so  well  as  it  used  to  do.  I  hhall  go  to 
Ashbourne,  and  I  puriM)se  to  make  Dr.  Taylor 
invite  you.    If  you  live  awhile  with  me  at  hii" 
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' OjitooD,  A«g.  4,1777. 
, — DonotdiiturbyoUTBelf  BlKiiitoiii 
£  hope  wfl  Hh&U  ha^fl  miuij  ;  nor 
pthiag  liorcl  or  unuauAl  IhKb  yoor 
meting  mc  i>  iitCerruptcd.  Wa  bkve 
h1  gieater  o«Uji,  aoid  biwe  greater 

oet  the  bluod  rise  from  her  lungB 
!r  (tumMh?  Frara  little  thwU 
the  itomrKh  there  ii  no  tlsDi^er. 
tbetungiit,  1  believe,  alwaft  frolhy, 
rith  wind.  Your  i>hyiiciuu  know 
bat  ii  to  be  ilooe.  llic  loss  of  auch 
1,  indeed,  be  very  utBictive,  &ad  I 
in  DO  dinger.  Ttke  oaio  to  keep 
eaij  BA  11  j]0£«b]e. 
left  LftngtiiD  ia  Loadon.  He  hu 
*ith  the  militia,  and  is  agun  quiet 
iking  to  bia  littls  people,  ai,  I  sup- 
ilnke    my   cumpli- 


I    Veroi 


The  r 


nable  time,  uid 
coDduoe  te  restore  or  eitabliah  Mn. 
ailtb,  aa  well  a»  provide  room  and 
'  the  young  udci.  That  you  and 
lay  both  be  ba]i|>y,  and  long  enjoy 

your  moat,  etc ,  'Siu.  Juukson.' 


g  bim  that  my  wife  had  coatinued 
XI,  to  that  niy  alarming  apprulien- 
nlioved ;  and  that  I  hoped  to  di>- 
bU  from  the  other  embarraiiiment 
xcurreil,  and  therefore  roqueating 
-ticularly  when  be  intended  to  be  at 
] 


'Auti.  30,1777. 
a, — lam  fhtadaycomoto  Aihboumi 
dy  to  tell  you  that  Dr.  Taylur  aaj 
I  welcomo  to  liiin,  and  you  knav  he 
in  will  be  to  DID.  Make  haile  to  li 
ben  you  may  be  c»i)eeted. 
7  complimenta  to  Mra.  Boawell,  and 
3pe  we  afaall  be  at  variance  no  i 


■8ah.  Jui 


ag  ladjr.Ua  ac 
,  four  no>Uu 


at  daughter,  and 
faUiar,  Oopt  t«, 


■ASHEOUBirB,  Sept.  X,  1777. 
'  DCAB  Sia,— On  Satardsy  I  wrote  a  very 
abort  letter,  immediately  npoo  my  arrivat 
hither,  to  ahow  yon  that  I  am  not  leu  desiroua 
of  the  interview  than  yaanelf.  Life  adinita 
not  of  delay*  1  when  pleasure  can  be  hail,  i 

catch  it:  every  ho«r  takes  away  part  of 

the  things  that  please  ua,  and  perhaps  part  uE 

oar  diapoaition  to  be  pleased.     When  I  came 

I  lichlield,  I  found  oiy  old  friend  Hairy  Jack- 

in  dead.     It  waa  a  loai,  and  a  loaa  not  to  be 

paired,  aa  he  wbi  ana  of  the  oompaniona  of 

my  ehildbood.     I  hoiie  we  may  long  continue  to 

friends  ;  but  the  friends  which  merit  or 

ilneaa  can  prooare  us  are  not  able  to  supply 

the  place  of  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  the 

daya  of  youth  may  be  retraced,  and  those  images 

evived  which  gave  the  earUeat  delight.     If  you 

.nd  I  live  to  be  much  older,  we  shall  take  groat 

delight  m  talking  over  the  Hebridcan  Jouru 

'  In  the  meantime,  it  may  not  bo  amiia 

intrive  lome  other  little  adventure,  but  wl 

can  be  1  know  not ;  leave  it,  as  Sydney  sa 

"  To  virtue,  fDitune,  Unw,  and  woman's  breast  -.  " 

for  I  believe  Mrs.  Boawell  most  bsve  some  part 

the  consultation. 

'  One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Doctor,  so  ti 
lean  judge,  is  likely  to  leave  ns  enough  i 
rsolvet.  Ho  waa  out  to-day  before  I  can 
'Wn,  and,  I  fancy,  will  stay  out  to  dinnor, 
have  brought  the  pajiers  about  poor  Dodd.  1 
show  you,  but  you  will  soon  have  despatcLcd 

'  Before  1  came  away,  I  icnt  poor  Mrs.  1 
tiuns  into  the  country,  very  ill  of  a  pituituua 
defluiion,  which  wastes  bor  gradually  away, 
and  which  her  phyaieiaa  doclarea  himaelf  unable 
to  atop.  I  mppUed  her,  as  far  as  could  be 
desired,  with  all  convenience*  to  make  her  c. 
enraion  and  abode  pleasant  and  nsefuL  But 
am  afraid  ibe  can  only  linger  a  abort  time  in 
morbid  state  ot  weakness  and  pain. 

'TheThrales,  little  and  great,  aro  aD  well, 
and  purpose  tego  toBrighthelnistone  at  ftiichiwl' 
nuJL     They  will  invite   me  to  go  with   ll 
and  perhapa  I  may  go,  but  1  hardly  think  I 


•VThoil 


n  that  chaste  bis  wifk  should  bK, 


Not  Vising  k) ad,  norcaii>elBi>];r  UDkynil. 

Kdt  stUnag  thoughts,  nor  yet  amyitie  right. 
Not  spying  laults,  nor  In  plslnn  ttrors  bllBil. 

Nont  hard  hsud,  nor  ever  layns  [relnt]  Uio  light : 
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■hall  like  to  stay  the  whole  time ;  but  of  futurity 
we  know  but  little. 

*  Mrs.  Porter  is  well ;  but  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of 
the  ladies  at  Stowhill,  has  been  struck  with  a 
palsy,  from  which  she  is  not  likely  ever  to  re- 
cover. How  soon  may  such  a  stroke  fall  upon 
us! 

'  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we  may 
expect  you. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  himible 
servant,  'Sam.  Johnson.' 

'MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

'Edinbubgh,  SepL  9, 1777. 

[After  informing  him  that  I  was.  to  set  out 
next  day,  in  order  to  meet  him  at  Ashbourne.] 

*  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord  Hailes — 
the  fifth  book  of  LactarUitUf  which  he  has  pub- 
lished with  Latin  notes.  He  is  also  to  give  you 
a  few  anecdotes  for  your  Life  of  Thomsonf  who 
I  find  was  private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Lord  Hailes's  cousin,  a  circum- 
stance not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Murdoch.  I  have 
keen  expectations  of  delight  from  your  edition 
of  the  English  Poets. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Bin.  Williams*s  situa- 
tion. You  will,  however,  have  the  comfort  of 
reflecting  on  your  kindness  to  her.  Mr.  Jack- 
son's death,  and  Mrs.  Aston's  palsy,  are  gloomy 
circumstances.  Tet  surely  we  should  be  habi- 
tuated to  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  health. 
A\lien  my  mind  is  unclouded  by  melancholy,  I 
consider  the  temporary  distresses  of  this  state 
of  being  as  "  Ught  a£9ietions''  by  stretching  my 
mental  view  into  that  glorious  after-existence, 
when  they  will  api>ear  to  be  as  nothing.  But 
present  pleasures  and  present  pains  must  be 
felt.  I  lately  read  Battelat  over  again  with 
great  satisfaction. 

'Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about  Mac- 
quarry's  sale,  I  shall  inform  you  particularly. 
The  gentleman  who  purchased  Ulva  is  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Auchnaba  ;  our  friend  Macquarry 
was  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  it,  of  which  the 
rent  was  i'156, 5s.  IJd.  This  parcel  was  set  up 
at  £4,0C9«  5s.  Id.,  but  it  sold  for  no  less  than 
£5,54a  The  other  third  of  Ulva,  with  the  island 
of  Staffa,  belonged  to  Macquarry  of  Ormaig. 
lU  rent,  including  that  of  Staffa,  £83, 12s.  2|d. 
—set  up  at  £2,178,  16s.  4d.— sold  for  no  less 
than— £3,540.  The  Laird  of  CoU  wished  to  pur- 
chase Ulva,  but  he  thought  the  price  too  high. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  great  improvements 
made  there,  both  in  fi«hing  and  agriculture ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  purchase-money  exceeds  the 
rent  so  very  much,  that  I  doubt  if  the  bargain 
will  be  profitable.  There  is  an  island  called 
Little  Colonsay,  of  £10  yearly  rent,  which  I  am 
informed  has  belonged  to  the  Macquarrys  of 
Ulva  for  many  ages,  but  which  was  lately  didmed 
by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  oi  Argyle,  in  oon- 
■eqnenoe  of  a  grant  made  to  them  by  Queen 
Anne.  It  is  believed  that  their  daim  wiU  be 
dimiiaed,  and  that  Little  Cokmsay  wiU  also  be 


sold  for  the  advantage  of  Maoquany 
What  think  you  of  purchasing  this 
endowing  a  school  or  college  there, 
to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Clraroh  < 
How  veneraUe  would  such  an  instil 
the  name  of  Db.  Samuel  Johns 
Hebrides !  I  have,  like  yonxielf,  i 
pleasure  in  recollecting  our  travi 
islands.  The  pleasure  is,  I  think,  g 
it  reasonably  should  be,  oonsideriag 
not  much  either  of  beauty  or  degaa 
our  imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty 
Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  another 
I  shrink  a  little  from  our  scheme 
the  Baltic^  I  am  sorry  yon  have  a 
in  Wales ;  for  I  wish  to  see  it.  Shs 
Ireland,  of  which  I  have  seen  but 
shall  try  to  strike  out  a  plan  whei 
Ashbourne. — I  am  ever,  your  mo 
humble  servant,  '  Jjlmes  ] 

'TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ 

'AsHBOUBn,  SepL 

*  Deab  Sib,— I  write  to  be  left  at 
you  direct  me  ;  but  you  cannot  hav 
letter,  dated  Sept.  6,  was  not  at  th 
this  day,  Thursday,  Sept.  11 ;  and 
will  be  here  before  this  is  at  Carii 
ever,  what  you  have  not  going,  yc 
returning ;  and  as  I  believe  I  shall  i 
less  after  our  interview,  it  will  then 


>  It  sppean  that  Johnson,  now  in  kb 
year,  was  seriooaly  inclined  to  realise  1 
our  going  np  the  Baltic,  which  I  had  sta 
were  in  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  for  be  thus  « 
Tbrsle ;  Letters,  voL  L  p.  366  :— 

'  ASHBOURSrs,  SCi 

*  Boswell,  I  believe,  is  coining  Ho  1 
here  to^iay :  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  hhn :  I 
fh>m  the  Baltic  expedition,  which,  I  thin 
scheme  in  our  puwer.  What  we  shall 
know  not  He  wants  to  see  Wales :  bi 
woods  of  Backycraigh,  what  is  there  in  \ 
fill  the  hanger  of  ignorance,  or  qnench 
curiosity  f  We  may,  perhaps,  fbrm  son 
other ;  but,  in  the  phnse  of  HodUtf  im 
pity  he  has  not  a  bcttrr  bottom.' 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind  and  vigour  of 
admirable  at  any  age.  bat  more  particnl 
advanced  period  at  which  Johnson  was 
I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  insist  on 
that  scheme.  Be:iides  the  other  object 
and  observation,  to  hare  teen  my  illustri 
oeived,  as  he  probably  would  have  been,  1 
emlnentlj  distinguished  for  his  variety  < 
acquisitions  as  the  late  King  of  Sweden 
Empress  of  Russia,  whose  extraordinaiy 
formation,  and  magnanimity  astonish  the 
have  affoided  a  noble  suljcct  for  conte 
record.  This  reflection  may  possibly  be 
visionary  by  the  more  sedate  and  cold-bl 
my  readers ;  yet  I  own  I  frvqaently  indol 
earnest,  unavailing  regret— BoewnXi. 

*  It  so  happened,  the  letter  was  fom 
hoose  at  Edinboi;^— Boswsll. 
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If  Hii  now,  thftt  I  set  a  very  high  value  upon 
yov  friendship,  uid  count  your  kindness  as  one 
(tf  tite  chief  felicities  of  my  life.  Do  not  fancy 
ifaak  a  intermission  of  writing  is  a  decay  of 
>»*>— ^  No  man  is  alwa3rs  in  a  disposition 
Id  vriie ;  nor  has  any  man  at  all  times  some- 
tidagtotay. 

*Thst  distrust  which  intrudes  so  oft^n  on 
}oar  mind  is  a  mode  of  melancholy  which,  if  it 
be  the  business  of  a  wise  man  to  he  happy,  it  is 
fnliih  to  indulge ;  and  if  it  he  a  duty  to  pre- 
Wfve  oar  faculties  entire  for  their  proper  use,  it 
ii  criminaL  Suspicion  is  very  often  an  useless 
piiiL  From  that,  and  all  other  pains,  I  wish 
jmfne  and  safe ;  for  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affec- 
timtdy  your»,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Ob  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  14,  I  arrived  at 
Aihboarae,  and  drove  directly  up  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
Aoor.  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  appeared  heforo  I 
fot  oat  of  the  post-chaise,  and  welcomed  me 
«i«diilly« 

I  tuU  them  that  I  had  travelled  all  the  pre- 
eadiDg  night,  and  gone  to  hed  at  Leek  in  Staf- 
IMihire;  and  that  when  I  rose  to  go  to  church 
iitiM  afternoon  I  was  informed  there  had  hcen 
II  etzthqnake,  of  which,  it  seems,  the  shock 
Ittd  been  felt  in  some  degree  at  Ashbourne. 
Joimoir :  *  Sir,  it  will  be  much  exaggerated  in 
pbUetalk:  for,  in  the  first  i)lace,  the  common 
pnpls  do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thoughts 
to  tike  objects ;  nor,  secondly,  do  they  accurately 
>^  their  words  to  their  thoughts  :  they  do 
M>t  mean  to  lie ;  but,  taking  no  pains  to  be  exact, 
^  give  you  very  false  accounts.  A  great  i)art 
^  their  language  is  proverbial.  If  anything 
'odd  at  all,  they  say  ii  rocks  like  a  cradle  ;  and 
bthii  way  thay  go  on.* 

The  lubject  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  relations 
^  friends  being  introduced,  I  observed  that  it 
*lBitnDgo  to  consider  how  soon  it  in  general 
•••»  away.    Dr.  Taylor  mentioned  a  gentle- 
*^  of  the  neighbourhood  as  the  only  instance 
**  hsd  ever  known  of  a  person  who  had  endea- 
^O'lfed  U>  retain  grief.     He  told  Dr.  Taylor,  that 
Vtcrhu  lady's  death,  which  affected  him  deeply, 
"^  teiolTcd  that  the  grief,  which  he  cherished 
^th  a  kind  of  sacred  fondness,  nliould  l)e  last- 
ly ;  hnt  that  ho  found  he  could  not  keep  it 
^^   JoHh'BOar :  '  All  grief  for  what  cannot  in 
J**  eoone  of  nature  be  hcli>ed  sodu  wears  away  ; 
^  noM  sooner  indeed,  in  some  later ;  but  it 
^c^er  continues  very  long,  unless  where  there  is 
^Mwen,  such  as  will  make  a  man  have  [iridc  so 
Ixfedia  hb  mind,  as  to  imagine  himself  a  king  ; 
^  ssy  other  passion  in  an  unreasonahlo  way  : 
•or  aU  onneeessary  grief  is  unwise,  and  therc- 
*^  win  not  be  long  retained  by  a  sound  mind. 
^1  indeed,  the  cause  of  our  grief  is  occasioned 
V  oar  own  misconduct,  if  grief  is  mingled  with 
'Cttone  of  conscience,  it  should  be  lasting. '  Bos- 
*ILL :  *  But,  sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man 
vho  fcry  sooii  foiigets  the  loss  of  a  wife  or  a 


friend.*  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  we  disapprove  of  him, 
not  because  he  soon  forgets  his  grief;  for  the 
sooner  it  is  forgotten  the  better,  but  because  we 
suxrpose,  that  if  he  foi^ets  his  wife  or  his  friend 
soon,  he  has  not  had  much  affection  for  them.' 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that 
the  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  for  which  he 
was  to  write  Prefaces  and  Lives,  was  not  an 
undertaking  directed  by  him  :  but  that  he  was 
to  furnish  a  Preface  and  Life  to  any  poet  the 
hooksellcrs  pleased.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
do  this  to  any  dunce's  works,  if  they  asked 
him.  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir,  and  say  he  was  a 
dunce.'  My  friend  seemed  now  not  much  to 
relish  talking  of  this  edition. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served that  everybody  commended  such  i)arts  of 
his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  as  were  in 
their  own  way.  *  For  instance,'  said  ho,  *  Mr. 
Jackson  (the  all-knowing)  told  me  there  was 
more  good  sense  upon:  trade  in  it  than  he  should 
hear  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  year,  except 
from  Burke.  Jones  conmiended  the  part  which 
treats  of  language  ;  Burke  that  which  describes 
the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries.' 

After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  mo  to  see 
the  garden  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ashbourne, 
which  is  very  i)rettily  formed  upon  a  bank, 
rising  graduaUy  beliind  the  house.  Tlic  Eeve- 
rend  Mr.  Langley,  the  head-master,  acconiX)anicd 
us. 

AMiilo  wo  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon  a 
scat  hero,  I  introduced  a  common  subject  of 
complaint,  the  very  small  salaries  which  many 
curates  have,  and  I  maintained  that  no  man 
should  be  invested  with  the  character  of  a 
clergyman,  unless  he  has  a  security  for  such  an 
income  as  will  enable  him  to  appear  rcs])cct- 
able ;  that,  therefore,  a  clerg}Tnan  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a  curate,  uiiloss  he  gives  him 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  if  he  cannot  do  that, 
let  him  perform  the  duty  himself.  JoHNsf»N  : 
*  To  be  sure.  Fir,  it  is  wrong  that  any  clergyman 
should  be  without  a  reasonable  income  ;  but  as 
the  church  revenues  were  sadly  diminished  at 
the  Reformation,  the  clergy  who  have  livings 
cannot  afford,  in  many  instances,  to  give  good 
salaries  to  curates,  without  leaving  tliemselvcs 
too  little  ;  and  if  no  curate  were  to  be  i>rniiitted 
unless  he  ha<l  a  hundred  i>ounds  a  year,  their 
number  would  be  very  small,  which  wouM  l)e  a 
disadvantage,  as  then  there  would  not  be  such 
choice  in  the  nursery  for  the  church,  curates 
lM?inf;j  candidates  for  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
offices,  according  to  their  merit  and  good  be- 
haviour.' He  explained  the  system  of  the  Eng- 
lish hierarchy  exceedingly  well.  *It  is  not 
thought  fit,'  sai<l  he,  *  to  trust  a  man  with  the 
care  of  a  parish  till  he  has  given  ]*ri>()f  as  a  curate 
that  he  shall  deserve  such  a  truKt.'  This  is  an 
excellent  th*'ory :  autl  if  the  practice,  were  ac- 
cording to  it,  the  Church  of  England  would  b^ 
admirable  indeed.    However,  as  I  have  heal 
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ter.  vbo  WW  JobnioD  e  iiauiK. 
biiur  ill  lioh  Conn,  aii^:  ir^riJL  * 
kiniineti.  irw  om-  o:'  Ikhi.!    "ttwip 
to  tLe  creiii  of  humaunr; .  i*-  ~  .-nj 
liMil  td'aSt  viii<  (iiu  iio: 
Iiis  iiifrixi^'enienT  of  tiii  iaw 
tljc  »tat*  of  c  mai.  tuuict  •ems* 
Mr.  Allen  u»1l  nit  ciiai  J*--  «=*=■ 
i-iit^tonN  k:wr  u«  .lomwoa-   u*'  -*e 
it  walkiii^  u]  mmI  ciotpn  Li- 
much  a;^iu.u-J  :  afic  ▼lum  fc 
wlijit  1  c«o  ;  *  uiu  ccrtMiJT  jk  ai.  1 
nr.liiiary  exertiwi*. 

llo,  thU  evexiiiis.  w  Ik  hal  «« 

iniikMl  io  one  of  iii*  lettcn  T-ir 

tlio  whole  ttri'.-*  0:    'xjt 

iiiihinchiily  occaii.'ii.  nni.  3  ssi- 

iiMih'ni  with  iL-:  iiifsnmc:  whici-Irui 

. .'.  ::.v  j  .MlhTticm  ;  in  iioiiif  wiiu:i.  3  iti-j-ia 

!\..'.:.     ts^])>ing  what  hi-i  utT*"***  "^  T'^^ 

..  V  •  .:-.:..iu     luiko  i».irt  of  tbe  tiitiofc  '^'  .7.rt*»# 

s;, :,...:   s^  ji     |iuMihh<iI  by  the  iKioketllcTv  oi  * 

.  J,.:   .-  .i-»:.    .  »,xliug  rare  to  niwk  ,li.iai«"L  s*  ▼-* 

sonii'  i»f  the  piece*  then-  eiiJii.t«-d 

l>r.  .]i)hnsi«  wTi«U'.  in  iim   m*^ 
IVuhr*  *  Speech  to  the  Beeoracr  of 
»hr  OM  lUiley.  when  fccntcncr  a 
..!H»«t  to  be  proni.iunced  ii]»"ii  Un.. 
Hi-  wri'tc  al»«>,  *Tbe  CoDvict*  A 
iiiihnp]>y  IJrothrcn/  a  wrni:*  uisi!«' 
l>.»ilil  in  the  chajK-l  of  New-u:*-     J 
.l.ihnM^ii'n  manuscript,  it  bcgtt  ik 
.v  ixoii  '  i,\l.  nVm/  ^Art'/  /t/'^'  'o  ?<  *^»w'  '— 
»  psx       »».o  W1U1U  with  whick  the  kct^*? 
,  ..j.li»il>  Tuul  and  Silas  were  corunui 
i»!-.vM-ciitiir«,  n«Mre»»e<i  his  prisonai 
X.4W  \\\\\\\  fri«o»l  from  theboTiisby  ib 
.^.tui-y  of  ilivinc  favour,  aud  wi»*  ti 
vixij\»ly  ounvinot'tl  that  thvy  wt.re  \ 
x^  .iiiJit  llu»  liwn,  but  uiartyrp  to  ih 
Pi.  .lohiiHon  wm  »•>  g^oil  a*  to  1 
w  .ih  l.in  own  hand,  on  a  copy  of 
«« ;.ii-h  i*  now  in  my  i>r»swfc.*i«'n.  »ucl 
x» I IV  .xJilnl  by  Dr.  D«hI.L    TbiT  a 
\\  !uvx,r  XII ill  tike  the  trouble  M 
,1  lilt  r, I  copy,  nn'l  attend  to  what  1 1 
tv  %.iU»Utfil  of  this. 

rhiT\»  in  a  short  intro«laction  b 
ind  ho  alw>  insx^rted  this  senti?n« 
x»ith  what  xHwf union  and  diKhonoui 
Vi  :orx»  }ou  :  no  more  in  the  pulpi 
!so:i.  but  on  this  humble  seat  will 
I  I.I'  tusit  are  entirely  Dx)«hrs  ow 
x.'iiji  xxiiting  ends  at  the  m-onli 
x»*..'in  XW  |»,-»rd*»neil  on  thocn»ss.* 
M  1^  !i;:pplii-il  by  Dr.  I>.»dd  liimself. 
X\w  I'thir  pieces  mentioneil  by 
.:..■  abi»^x'  montix>neil  o»»llection  an 
•  .'  til  the  U»rxl  i.'hanciller  Uathu 
N.-jih.  •»  i»  err»»neously  jsupp'W*) 
:  Mxl  Man^^tiild  :  -  A  Te  tit  ion  fn>ni 
■:  ;•  Kins  :     A  IVtition  from  Mrs. 

Oiix'^-ii ;  -  ObM.'r\'alit»ua  of  some  le; 
4  ^ 
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in  the  ncwnpiipcn,  on  occasion  of  Earl  Pcrcy^s 
havin;;  presented  to  his  Majesty  a  petition  for 
merry  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thousand 
pci'plc,  but  all  in  vain.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
also  written  a  petition  from  the  City  of  London ; 
'  bnt/  said  he,  with  a  significant  smile,  '  tlicy 

Tlic  List  of  these  articles  which  Johnson  wrote 
is  *  Dr.  Dodd's  last  Holemn  Declaration/  wliich 
he  loft  with  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of  execution. 
Here,  alxo,  my  frien<l  nmrked  the  variations  on 
a  copy  of  that  piece  now  in  my  possession. 
Dodd  inserted,  *  I  never  knew  or  attended  to 
the  calls  of  frugality,  or  the  needful  minuteness 
of  painful  economy  ;  *  and  in  the  next  sentence 
he  intnxluced  the  words  which  I  distinguish  by 
italics :  *  My  life  for  some  jew  unhappy  years 
pcut  has  been  dreadfully  erroiicoim.^  Johnson's 
expression  was  kyixjcritiatl ;  but  his  remark  on 
the  margin  is,  *  AVith  this  ho  said  ho  could  not 
charge  himself.' 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what  part 
of  the  Ocnttional  Papers^  concerning  Dr. 
Dodil's  miserable  situation,  came  from  the  pen 
of  Johnson,  I  shall  proccctl  to  present  my 
readers  with  my  record  of  the  unpublished 
writings  relating  to  that  extraordinary  and  in- 
teresting matter. 

I  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr. 
Dod.1.  May  2.3,  1777,  in  which  *  Tlie  Convict's 
Address  *  seems  dearly  to  be  meant : — 

*  I  sm  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  sir,  with  a 
Kue  of  your  extreme  benevolence  towards  me, 
that  1  cannot  find  words  equal  to  the  sentiments 
<i<  By  heart. 


*  Ihving  imcxiMkctedly,  hy  the  favour  of  Mr.  Stone, 
t(  b'-njiin  FifM,  Ilackncy,  seen  the  firi>;iiial  in  Jubn- 
••*■*  lianilnitinp,  of  TKt  PctUinn  n/the  City  vf  Lnntlon 
^^U ifitjfMy  (n  /in\rur  af  Dr.  l)'*<iil,  I  now  juTsriit  it 
to  isy  n-.rkrji,  vith  such  iMWi.i;:»i->  aH  were  omittcil, 
tvlwt^l  i»  cti'trhcts,  and  the  mlUitiuns  or  vanutious 
■•ritol  in  iulics  : — 

'Tlut  Willi.iiii  Ho'M,  Doctor  of  Laws,  now  lying 
■■*i'?*-nUn«"e  of  ilcath  in  ymr  Mnyntif*  Jail  of  fsfvijnt^ 
wilif  rriiiio  i,f  fiip^ffry,  ha-j,  fora;;!*!^  i»:ii-t  of  lii^  11  fi", 
*ttiuj»tul  anil  laudaMc  exaniiiU*  of  (lili;{(>iicu  in  liin 
^''ipfiiiil,  M  we  h.ive  rr-oson  to  IkjIIow,  has  fxcrcist-il 
*'«h5.nwtry  with  pn-nt  flilt-lity  ami  eBlf:a(;yI,  whirk  in, 
*">!>  iiu'd'.'-M  A««  jtrt-dvfftl  the  in/>.*t  hnppy  rfffyt.  That 
*h«^  l»ftn  the  fint  inxtitutnr,  for]  and  a  wry  caintst 
■**  -w  tlv*  jin»mot4rr  of  wvoral  miih1<-»  c »f  useful  chat  ity, 
***  Itju?)  theivfon*  [hfj  may  Iw  con.si'UTt^l  as  liaviii;^ 
•*"i  lift  luany  orroasiona  a  iK'nofat'tor  to  tlio  ]iu1i!ii'. 
'^i  »li»:n  tiii-y  consider  hi-*  jia>t  lifi;,  tluy  an;  will- 
*<  to  lupfi^Me  hi-i  late  criUH!  to  havo  Imi-u  not  thn 
**'*nuenii;  of  habitual  ilHjtr.ivify,  but  tho  HU>»;fstion 
"'•"iDe  iQtiileu  and  vinl»-nt  tcuii>tation  ]  (Tliatj  Your 
"rfi/i«.vri,  thenrfnre,  consiilcring  Iiix  c.iw  n^,  in  some 
^tterlrtumttancea,  unprtcrdrntcd  and  jHfCuUar,  tLwl 
■wiimjerf  by  ymr  Mfj^tfty'a  kfimcn  elmitncy,  (tlieyj 
Bolt  humbly  rcc<immend  the  said  WilliAni  Dodd  to 
^\  fwr  Jfi^ty's  most  gracious  conhidcratlon,  in 
^Of^  that  he  will  be  found  not  alto;^'(:th<.T  [unfit] 
tsimiAy  to  itand  an  example  of  Royal  Mercy. '—Bos- 


*  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to  need 
the  sliglitcst  hint  from  me,  of  what  infinite 
utility  the  Speech  *  on  the  awful  day  has  been 
to  me.  I  experience  every  hour  some  gooil 
ciTect  from  it.  I  am  sure  that  effects  still  more 
salutary  and  importsmt  must  follow  from  your 
kind  and  intended  far  our,  I  will  labour—  CJod 
being  my  helper — to  do  justice  to  it  from  the 
puljut.  I  am  sure,  had  I  your  sentiments  con- 
stantly to  deliver  from  thence,  in  all  their 
mighty  force  and  power,  not  a  soul  could  be 
left  unconvinced  and  uupersuaded.' 

lie  added : 

*  May  OoD  Almighty  bless  and  reward,  with 
his  choicest  comforts,  your  2>hilanthro]>ic  actions, 
and  enable  me  at  all  times  to  express  what  I  feel 
of  the  high  and  unconmion  obligation  which  I 
owo  to  t\\Q  first  man  in  our  times.' 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  ho  writes,  begging  Dr. 
Johnson's  assistance  in  £raming  a  supiilicatory 
letter  to  his  Majesty  :— 

*  If  Ids  Majesty  would  be  moved  of  his  royal 
clemency  to  spare  mo  and  my  family  the  horrors 
and  ignominy  of  a  j)mWic  deaths  which  the  public 
itself  is  solicitous  to  waive,  and  to  grant  me  in 
some  silent  distant  comer  of  the  globe  to  [ass 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  penitence  and 
pmyer,  I  would  bless  his  clemency  and  be 
humbled.' 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson  when 
in  church.  He  stooped  down  and  read  it,  and 
wrote,  when  he  went  home,  the  following  letter 
for  Dr.  Dotld  to  the  King  : — 

'Sir, — May  it  not  offend  your  Majesty,  that  the 
most  miserable  of  men  applies  himself  to  your 
clemency,  as  his  last  hope  and  his  bist  refuge ; 
that  your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and  hunddy 
implored  by  a  clergyman,  whom  your  laws  and 
judges  have  condenmied  to  the  horror  and  igno- 
miny of  a  public  execution. 

'  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  the  enormity 
of  its  consequences,  and  tlie  danger  of  its  ox- 
ample.  Nor  have  I  the  confidence  to  {K^tition 
for  impunity ;  but  humbly  hoi)0  that  public 
security  may  be  establitiheil,  without  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  clergjrman  dragged  through  the  streets, 
to  a  deatli  of  infamy,  amidst  the  derision  of  the 
profligate  and  i»rofane ;  and  that  justice  may  be 
satisfied  with  irrevocable  exile,  peri)etual  dis- 
grace, an«l  ho])eless  penury. 

*  My  life,  sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  mankind. 
I  have  benefited  many.  But  my  otfinct-H  agaiiiMt 
God  are  numberless,  and  I  have  luid  little  time 
for  reiMjntanc^.  Preserve  me,  sir.  by  your  pre- 
rogative of  mercy,  from  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing unprei>ared  at  that  tribunal,  before  wliich 
kings  and  subjects  must  stand  at  last  together. 
Permit  me  to  hide  my  guilt  in  some  obacure 
comer  of  a  foreign  country,  where,  if  I  canerp* 
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nin*i  life.  It  inTolved  only  a  temporary  and 
icpmble  injury.  Of  this,  and  of  all  other  sins, 
jw  tre  etmetUy  to  repent :  and  may  Gk)D,  who 
kBOfweth  our  frailty,  and  deaireth  not  our  death, 
aecept  your  repentance,  for  the  lako  of  his  Son 
Jttus  Christ  our  Lord. 

'In  requital  of  those  well-intended  offices 
^lich  yon  are  ple^d  so  emphatically  to  ac- 
knowledge, let  me  beg  that  you  make  in  your 
devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare. 
~I  tm,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found  written, 
in  Jslmson*s  own  hand,  'Next  day,  Jime  27,  he 
vu  executed.' 

Toc<mclnde  this  interisting  episode  with  an 
niefal  application,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  re- 
fltctions  of  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the  Occa- 
AOMoi  PaperSf  concerning  the  unfortunate  Dr. 
Dodd  :—*  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man 
vlunn  we  hare  seen  exulting  in  popularity,  and 
■nik  in  shame.     For  his  reputation,  which  no 
man  csn  give  to  himself,  those  who  conferred  it 
in  to  answer.      Of  his  public   ministry  the 
■tesns  of  judging  were  sufficiently  attainable. 
Re  most  be  allowed  to  preach  well,  whose  ser- 
*Kms  strike  his  audience  with  forcible  convic- 
tion.   Of  his  life,  those  who  thought  it  consis- 
^t  with  his  doctrine  did  not  originally  form 
'^^  notions.     He  was  at  first  what  he  endca- 
^'Bored  to  make  others ;  but  the  world  broke 
^o^n  his  resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased  to 
ttemplify  his  own  instructions.    Let  those  who 
*^  tempted  to  his  faults  tremble  at  his  punish- 
*^t ;  and  those  whom  he  impressed  from  the 
^pit  with  religious  sentiments  endeavour  to 
'Kiftrm  them,  by  considering  the  repprct  and 
'^-Abhorrence  with  which  he  reviewed  in  prison 
**  Ucviations  from  rectitude.' 


CHAPTER  XLL 
1777. 

^^5«§<wr  gave  us  this  evening,  in  his  happy 

^"^viminative  manner,  a  portrait  of  the  late 

"f-     Fitzherbert  of  Derbyshire.     *  There  was,' 

J^^     he,   'no   sparkle,  no  brilliancy  in  Fitz- 

•"^^ert ;  but  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  so 

**•*«  tally  acceptable.     He  made  everybody  quite 

J^^"*  overpowered  nobody  by  the  superiority  of 

!  ^   talents,  made  no  man  think  worse  of  him- 

\  "**'  Vy  being  his  rival,  seemed  always  to  listen, 

!  '^  Xiot  oblige  you  to  hear  much  from  him,  and 

"**1  xuit  o])po8e  what  you  said.     Evcrybrnly  like<l 

'  "^  ;  but  he  had  no  friend,  as  I  undcrxtund  the 

^^>tl,  nobody  with  whom  he  exchanged  intimate 

.  WQv||g]i^    People  were  willing  to  think  well  of 

***rything  about  him.     A  gentleman  was  mak- 

■  *^  an  affecting  rant,  as  many  people  do,  of 

^tti  fcelinjcx  about  "  his  dear  son,*'  who  was  at 

Khool  near  London;  how  anxious  he  was  lest 


he  might  be  ill,  and  what  he  would  give  to  see 
him.  "Can't  you,"  said  Fitzherbert,  "take  a 
post-chaise  and  go  to  him?"  This,  to  be  sure, 
finished  the  affected  man,  but  there  was  not 
much  in  it.^  However,  this  was  circulated  as 
wit  for  a  whole  winter,  and  I  believe  part  of  a 
summer  too ;  a  proof  that  he  was  no  very  witty 
man.  He  was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  that  a  man  will  please  more  upon 
the  whole  by  negative  qualities  than  by  positive  ; 
by  never  offending,  than  by  giving  a  great  deal 
of  delight.  In  the  first  place,  men  hate  more 
steadily  than  they  love ;  and  if  I  have  said 
something  to  hurt  a  man  once,  I  shall  not  get 
the  better  of  this  by  saying  mamy  things  to 
please  him.' 

Tuesday,  September  16,  Dr.  Johnson  having 
mentioned  to  me  the  extraordinary  size  and 
price  of  some  cattle  reared  by  Dr.  Taylor,  I  rode 
out  with  our  host,  surveyed  his  farm,  and  was 
shown  one  cow  which  he  had  sold  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas,  and  another  for  which  he 
hod  been  offered  a  hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor 
thus  described  to  me  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
friend,  Johnson : — *  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  clear 
head,  great  power  of  words,  and  a  very  gay 
imagination  ;  but  there  is  no  disputing  with 
him.  He  will  not  hear  you,  and,  having  a 
louder  voice  than  you,  must  roar  you  down.' 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Juhnson  to 
like  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Bangour, 
which  I  had  brought  with  me.  I  had  been  much 
pleased  with  them  at  a  very  early  age ;  the  im- 
pression still  remained  on  my  mind ;  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  opinion  of  my  friend  the  Honour- 
able Andrew  Erskine,  himself  both  a  good  i>oet 
and  a  good  critic,  who  thought  Hamilton  as  true 
a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not  having 
fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnson,  u|K)n  re- 
peated occasions,  while  I  was  at  Ashbourne, 
talked  slightingly  of  Hamilton.  He  said  there 
was  no  power  of  thinking  in  his  verses,  nothing 
that  strikes  one,  nothing  better  than  what  you 
generally  find  in  magazines ;  and  that  the  high- 
est praise  they  desen'ed  was,  that  they  were 
very  well  for  a  gentleman  to  hand  about  among 
his  friends.  He  said  the  imitation  of  Ne  tit 
ancillce  tibi  amor,  etc.,  was  too  solemn  ;  he  read 
part  of  it  at  the  bcgiiming.  He  read  the  beauti- 
ful pathetic  song,   '  Ah !  the  poor  shepherd's 

»  Dr.  GiHlwmc,  Pliynirian  to  his  Majesty's  Ilounohold, 
has  "Mjgin;,'ly  cmnmunicAti'*]  to  me  a  luUt-r  ar'rount  of 
thin  story  than  hail  rpnche<l  Dr.  JoIinHon.  Tlie  alleetcd 
geiith'inau  w;is  the  latu  John  GiUM-rt  Co«iper,  EJMi-, 
author  uf  a  Life  of  S*>cnxU*,  ami  of  iioTn«)  iKiems  in 
D'.^l^l*y'»  CoUection.  Mr.  FitzhiThert  found  liim  one 
innniiiig  apparently  in  such  violent  a;{itati<)n,  on  ao- 
rniuit  of  the  indiRi>oHiti<m  of  bis  sou,  as  to  mcui  lM>yond 
the  jK^iwer  oi  comfort.  At  length,  howrver,  ho  cr- 
rlnimed,  '  I'll  writ«  an  El»'iO'.'  Mr.  PitzlitrUTt,  being 
satiHfle<l  by  thhi  of  the  sincerity  of  biH  emoUouA,  slily 
naUl,  '  Had  n(»t  you  Ywtter  take  a  post-HmlM,  and  f^ 
and  iwe  him?'  It  waa  the  ahrew-lnpss  of  the  inainn*. 
tiou  which  made  thtt  story  be  circulated.— BoswcLk 
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mournful  fate  ! '  ind  did  not  iecm  to  give  stten- 
tioD  to  wliat  I  had  been  uud  to  thiDk  tender 
elegtnt  itniins.  but  laugheil  tX  th«  rb;ine,  in 
Scotch  pronuncution,  uuA<tuidMiuAe<,  reiding 
wiahtt — and  there  he  itoppecL  He  owned  thftt 
the  epitaph  on  Lord  NevhkU  waa  prettj  veil 
done.  Ue  read  the  '  Inicription  in  a  Summcr- 
hause,'  and  a  little  of  the  imitation!  of  Huraee'i 
Epistles ;  bat  aaid  he  foand  nothing  to  make 
him  desire  to  read  OD.  When  I  urged  that 
there  were  some  good  poetical  puwgea  in  the 
book,— 'Where,' (aid  ho,  'will  jou  find  (o  luge 
k  ooUeetion  withoat  some  ? '  I  thought  the  d*- 
■eription  of  Winter  might  obtain  hi>  appnd*- 

*  Bee  Winter,  from  the  fronn  nortli, 

UMvei  bla  Iron  choriot  foclh  I 

HUErlalyhandlnipyilii^i.. 

Fair  Twtt<^'s  lilrer  Hood  conatraLni,^  etc 
He  atked  why  an  '  iron  cluuiot  f '  and  said, 
'  icy  chain* '  was  an  old  imago.  I  waa  struck 
with  the  uncertainty  of  tnate,  and  aomewljat 
aarry  that  a  poet  whom  1  bod  long  read  with 
fondness  was  not  approved  \>j  Dr.  Johnsm. 
I  comforted  myself  with  thinkiog  that  the 
beauties  were  too  debcate  for  his  robust  percep- 
tions. Garrick  maintained  that  he  had  not  a 
taste  fox  tho  finest  productions  of  genius  \  but  I 
was  eensible  that  wben  be  took  the  trouble  to 
analyse  critically,  he  generally  oonrinced  us  that 
he  was  right. 

In  the  evening  the  BcTerend  Mr.  Beward,  of 
Lichfield,  who  was  passing  through  Asbbonme 
in  hia  way  home,  drank  tea  with  ni.  Johnson 
described  him  thus  :  '  Sir,  his  unbitioo  is  to  be 
a  fine  talker;  so  be  goes  to  Bnitoo,  and  such 
places,  where  he  may  And  companies  to  listen 
to  him.  And,  fir,  lie  is  a  Taletadinarian, — one 
of  those  who  are  always  mending  themselves. 
I  do  not  know  a  more  disagreeable  chancter 
than  a  valetudinarian,  who  thinks  he  may  do 
anything  that  is  for  his  ease,  and  indulges  him- 
self in  the  groaseat  freedoms.  Sir,  he  biisga 
himaelf  to  the  state  of  a  hog  in  a  sty.' 

Dr-  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  h*  said 
it  was  because  he  had  omitted  to  have  bimacif 
blooded  tour  days  after  a  qoartei  o(  a  year's  in- 
terraL  Dr.  Johnaen,  who  waa  a  great  dabbler  in 
phyaic,  disapproved  much  of  periodical  bleeding ; 
'for,'siilrl  be. 'youaccuitomyonraeU  to  an  evacua- 
tion which  Nature  cannot  perform  of  hersel/,  and 
therefore  she  cannot  help  yon,  should  you,  from 
forgetfulnesB  or  any  other  cause,  omit  it ;  so  you 
may  be  suddenly  suffocatciL  You  may  accustom 
yourself  to  other  peril  xlical  evacuations,  because, 
shoald  yua  omit  them,  Kature  can  supply  the 
omiHsiiin;  but  Nature  numot  open  a  vein  to 
blo.Hl  you.'  ■  '  I  do  not  tike  to  take  an  ometic,' 
■aid  Taylor,  '  for  fear  of  breaking  some  small 
Tsssela'  '  Poh  I '  aaid  Johnson, '  it  you  have  an 
liat  will  limk,  you  had  bctti-r 


■  ■(blow 


break  your  neck  at  onoe, 
on't.  You  will  break  no  s 
with  high  derision). 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  DaviA 
Hume's  persisting  in  hi*  infldebty,  when  ba  was 
dying,  ahncked  me  muoh.  JoHNaoit :  'Why 
should  it  aback  you,  sir*  Hume  owned  he  bad 
never  read  the  Testament  with  attentim.  Mar* 
then  was  a  man  who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  ia- 
quire  into  the  truth  of  religion,  and  had  ean- 
tinually  turned  his  mind  the  other  way.  It  was 
not  to  be  cipected  that  the  prospect  of  daath 
would  alter  his  way  of  thinking,  unless  GOb 
should  send  an  angel  to  act  him  right.'  I  aaid 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thongbt  of  an- 
nihilation gave  Hume  no  |iain.  JoUNSOil :  'It 
waa  not  so,  sir.  He  had  a  vanity  in  bcini 
thought  easy.  It  is  more  probable  that  ba 
should  assume  an  appearance  of  ease,  than  to 
very  improbable  a  thing  iboulJ  be,  as  a  naM 
not  afraid  of  going  (as,  in  spite  of  hia  deluuva 
theory,  he  cannot  be  auio  but  be  may  go)  into 
an  unknown  atnte,  and  not  being  uneasy  at  leav- 

upoD  his  own  jirinciple  of  aunUulation,  be  tiaJ 
DO  motive  to  apeak  the  truth.'  The  horn*  rf 
death,  which  I  had  always  bbaerred  in  Ik.  . 
Johnson,  appcareil  strong  to  night.  I  vestBnd 
to  tell  him  that  I  had  beei 
life  not  afraid  of  death  ;  therefore  I  oenld  Hf- 
pose  another  man  in  that  state  of  mind  fir  s 
considerable  ipaoB  of  time.  He  said,  'Hear 
had  a  moment  in  which  death  waa  not  teniUa 
to  him.'    He  added,  that 

I  publia  bat  witk  ap- 


which  never  quits  us.  I  said  Dr.  Dodd  *• 
willing  to  die,  and  full  of  hope*  of  hs]ifi 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  '  Dr,  Dod  J  would  haisgivaM 
his  hands  and  both  his  legs  to  have  lived.  A) 
better  a  man  is,  the  more  he  is  afraid  of  iM^ 
having  a  dearer  view  of  infinite  purity.'  Br 
owned  that  our  being  in  an  onhappy  ac 
tainty  as  to  our  salvation  waa  mystcrions ;  > 
said,  ■  Ah  I  we  must  wait  tiU  we  are  in  snotl 
state  of  being  to  have  many  things  eiplalH^I* 
US.'  Even  the  powerful  mind  of  Johnson  seaM* 
foiled  by  futurity.  But  I  thought  Ihsl  A« 
gloom  of  nnoertainty  in  solemn  religious  ipaM- 
latiun,  being  mingled  with  hope,  was  yet  bM 
consolatory  than  the  emptiness  of  infiilclily.  A 
man  can  live  in  thick  air,  but  pcrialies  in 
hauited  receiver. 

Ur.  Johnion  waa  moch  pleased  with  a  i 
which  I  told  him  waa  made  to  nw  by  Gf**! 
PauU ;-'  That  it  is  impoaable  not  to  ha  afiuda' 
death ;  and  that  those  who  at  the  timo  ot  dji* 
are  not  afraid,  ar*  not  thinking  of  death,  bMil 
'bich  keeps  d)    ~ 


;  of  thci 


sight  : 


>  that 


.fmid  of  death  when  they  see  ii 

lavo  a  power  of  turning  their  sight  away  bm 

t  better  than  otben.' 
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On  Wednesday,  September  17,  Dr.  Batter, 
pbjBdan  at  Derby,  drank  tea  with  us ;  and  it 
VII  wttled  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  should  go 
cb  Finday  and  dine  with  him.  Johnson  said, 
Tta  glsd  of  this.*  He  seemed  weary  of  the 
■dfonuty  of  life  at  Dr.  Taylor's. 

lUking  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing  a  life, 
s  msn's  peculiarities  should  be  mentioned, 
kcsQn  they  mark  his  character.  Johnron  : 
'Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  peculi^ties  :  the 
qieitum  is,  whether  a  man's  vices  should  be 
BeiBtioDed ;  for  instance,  whether  it  should  be 
Be&tioned  that  Addison  and  Pamell  drank  too 
freely;  for  people  will  probably  more  easily  in- 
dnigs  in  drinking  from  knowing  this ;  so  that 
met  ill  may  be  done  by  the  example,  than  good 
Vj  telling  the  whole  truth.'  Here  was  an 
intsiioe  of  his  varying  from  himself  in  talk ; 
for  when  Lord  Hailes  and  he  sat  one  morning 
sdmly  convening  in  my  house  at  Edinburgh,  I 
«dl  nmember  that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained, 
tkil  'if  a  man  is  to  write  A  Pantfjyric^  he  may 
biy  vices  out  of  sight ;  but  if  he  professes  to 
write  A  Lijty  he  must  represent  it  really  as  it 
ns:'  and  when  I  objected  to  the  danger  of 
tdling  that  Pamell  drank  to  excess,  he  said, 
ttit  'it  would  produce  an  instructive  caution 
is  ivoid  drinking,  when  it  was  seen  that  even 
Ihi  Ifuming  and  genius  of  Pamell  could  be 
diUsed  by  it.'  And  in  the  Hebrides  he  main- 
WMd,  as  appears  from  the  Jottmo/,^  that  a 
■tt'i  intimate  friend  should  mention  bis  faults 
Kkevriteahblife. 

Be  had  this  evening  (partly,  I  suppose,  from 
Ihi  spirit  of  contradiction  to  his  AVliig  friend)  a 
*Ucit  aigament  with  Dr.  Taylor,  as  to  the 
Wiwtiona  of  the  people  of  Eiigland  at  this 
te  towards  the  royal  family  of  Stuart.  He 
inv  so  outrageous  as  to  say,  '  that  if  England 
*■•  frirly  polled,  the  present  King  would  bo 
*^  sway  to-night,  and  his  adherents  hanged 
^Hiorrow.*  Taylor,  who  was  as  violent  a 
^Uf  ss  Johnson  was  a  Tory,  was  roused  by 
^to  a  pitch  of  bellowing.  Ho  denied  loudly 
*^  Jf^Bson  said,  and  maintained  that  there 
VM  m  abhorrence  against  the  Stuart  faiuily, 
"'■ih  be  admitted  that  the  jMsople  were  not 
Wttached  to  the  present  King.'  John- 
* '  fo,  the  state  of  the  country  is  this :  tlie 
V'lipU  knowing  it  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands 
^  this  King  has  not  the  hereditary  right  to 
^  Qown,  and  there  being  no  hoi>c  that  he  who 
**  it  ean  be  restored,  have  grown  cold  and  in- 
^^'vcat  ui>on  the  subject  of  loyalty,  and  have 

*  Asraol  0/  a  Toar  to  tA<  Hebrides,  3d  sdii  p.  240. 


'  Dr.  Tajlflr  was  vciy  rea<ly  to  raako  this  a<liniK8ion, 
^*Bnin  the  paity  with  which  he  won  connected  w.ih 
'■til  power.  There  was  then  some  truth  in  it,  owin;; 
^(he  pertiaadtjr  of  factious  claniour.  Ilnd  hn  live<l 
t9  sow.  It  would  hsTo  been  impossible  for  him  to 
tey  tiMit  his  M l^)esty  possesses  the  warmest  affection 
if  his  people-oBoawKLL. 


no  warm  attachment  to  any  King.  They  would 
not,  therefore,  risk  anjrthing  to  restore  the 
exiled  family.  They  would  not  give  20s.  a 
piece  to  bring  it  about.  But  if  a  mere  vote 
could  do  it,  there  would  be  twenty  to  one ;  at 
least,  there  would  be  a  very  great  majority  of 
voices  for  it.  For,  sir,  you  are  to  consider  that 
all  those  who  think  a  King  has  a  right  to  his 
crown,  as  a  man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the 
just  opinion,  would  be  for  restoring  the  King 
who  certainly  has  the  hereditary  right,  could 
he  be  trusted  with  it ;  in  which  there  would  be 
no  danger  now,  when  laws  and  everything  else 
are  so  mneh  advanced:  and  every  King  will 
govern  by  the  laws.  And  you  must  also  con- 
sider, sir,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  other 
side  to  oppose  this ;  for  it  is  not  alleged  by  any 
one  that  the  present  family  has  any  inherent 
right :  so  that  the  Whigs  could  not  have  a  con- 
test between  two  rights.' 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  question  as 
to  hereditary  right  were  to  be  tried  by  a  poll  of 
the  people  of  England,  to  be  sure  the  abstract 
doctrine  would  be  given  in  favour  of  the  family 
of  Stuart;  but  he  said  the  conduct  of  that 
family,  which  occasioned  their  expulsion,  was 
so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they 
would  not  vote  for  a  restoration.  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  think,  was  contented  with  the  admission  as  to 
the  hereditary  right,  leaving  the  original  point 
in  dispute — viz.,  what  the  people  upon  the  whole 
would  do,  taking  in  right  and  affection  ;  for  he 
said  people  were  afraid  of  a  change,  even  though 
they  think  it  right.  Dr.  Taylor  said  something 
of  tiie  slight  foimdation  of  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  'Sir,'  said  Johnson, 
*  the  house  of  Stuart  suooeeded  to  the  full  right 
of  both  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose 
common  source  had  the  undisputed  right.  A 
right  to  a  throne  is  like  a  rij^t  to  anything  else. 
Possession  is  sufficient,  where  no  better  right 
can  be  shown.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
royal  family  of  England,  as  it  is  now  with  the 
King  of  France :  for  as  to  the  first  beginning  of 
the  right  we  are  in  the  dark.' 

Thursday,  September  18.  Last  night  Dr. 
Jolmson  had  proposed  that  the  crystal  lustre, 
or  chandelier,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  large  room  should 
be  lighted  up  some  time  or  other.  Taylor  said 
it  should  bo  lighted  up  next  night.  *  That  will 
do  very  well,'  said  I,  *for  it  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
birtlulay.'  When  we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
Jolmson  had  desired  me  not  to  mention  his 
birthday.  He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this 
time  tliat  I  mentioned  it,  and  said  somewhat 
sternly,  *  he  would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted 
the  next  day.' 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday 
when  I  mentioned  his  birthday,  came  to  dinner 
to-day,  and  i>lagued  him  unintrntioually  ty 
wuhing  him  joy.  I  know  not  why  he  <lialiked 
having,  his  birtliday  mentioned,  unless  it 
were  that  it  reminded  him  of  his  approaching 
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nearer  to  death,  of  which  he  had  a  constant 
dread. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
formerly  gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and  much 
distressed  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  was  now 
uniformly  placid,  and  contemplated  his  disso- 
lution without  any  perturbation.  'Sir,'  said 
Johnson,  *  this  is  only  a  disordered  imagination 
taking  a  different  turn.* 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of  all 
the  English  Poets  who  had  published  a  volume 
of  poems.  Johnson  told  me  *  that  a  Mr.  Coxe- 
ter,'*  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the  greatest 
length  towards  this,  having  collected  I  think 
about  five  hundred  volumes  of  poets  whose 
works  were  little  known;  but  that  upon  his 
death  Tom  Osborne  bought  them,  and  they 
were  dispersed,  which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it 
was  curious  to  see  any  series  complete  ;  and 
*  in  every  volume  of  poems  something  good  may 
be  found.' 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence 
in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad  style  of  poetry 
of  late.  'He  puts,*  said  he,  'a  very  common 
thing  in  a  strange  dress,  till  he  does  not  know  it 
himself,  and  thinks  other  people  do  not  know 
it.'  BoswELL  :  '  Thai  is  owing  to  his  being  so 
much  versant  in  old  English  Poetry.'  John- 
son :  *  What  is  that  to  the  purpose,  sir  ?  If  I 
say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  is  owing 
to  his  taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is  not 

mended.    No,  sir,* has  taken  to  an  odd 

mode.     For  example,  he'd  write  thus  : 

"  Hermit  hoar^  in  solemn  cell. 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray." 

Gray  evening  is  common  enough ;  but  evening 
gray  he'd  think  fine.  Stay — we'll  make  out  the 
stanza: 

**  Hermit  boar,  in  solemn  cell, 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray. 
Smite  thy  bosom,  sAge,  and  tell 
What  U  bliss,  and  which  the  way?"' 

Bobwell:  'But  why  smite  his  bosom,  sir?' 
Johnson  :  '  Why,  to  show  he  was  in  earnest ' 
(smiling). — He,  at  an  after  period,  added  the 
following  stanza : 

'  Thiu  I  spoke ;  and  speaking  sigh'i. 
Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear ; 
When  the  smiling  sage  replied — 
Come,  ray  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.'> 


I  Thomas  Cozeter,  Esq.,  who  had  also  mode  a  large 
collection  of  old  plays,  and  from  whose  manuscript 
notes  r*«  Litts  oj  the  English  Poets,  by  Shiels  and 
Cibber,  were  principally  compiled,  as  shoald  have  been 
mentioned  iu  a  former  )>age.  See  pp.  264*6.  XMr. 
Coxet4?r  was  bred  at  Trinity  College,  Ozfoni,  and  died 
in  London,  April  17,  1747,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  A 
particular  act^oant  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  GtntU- 
wuin'i  Magazine  for  1781,  p.  173.— Maloxe.] 

*  Believed  to  be  Warton. 

*  As  some  of  my  readers  may  be  gratified  by  reading 
the  progress  ot  this  little  oomiKMition,  I  shall  insert  it 
tcora  my  notes.  ^'  When  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  were  sitting 
UU-itMU  at  the  Mitre  Turem,  M^  9«  I778«  he  said. 


I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  s( 
good  solemn  poetry,  as  also  the  first  \ 
of  the  second.  Its  last  lino  is  an 
burlesque  surprise  on  gloomy  senti] 
quircrs.  And  perhaps  the  advice  is 
can  be  given  to  a  low-spirited,  < 
being: — 'Don't  trouble  your  head  ^ 
thinking :  take  a  cup  and  be  merry.' 

Friday,  September  19,  after  brea' 
Johnson  and  I  set  out  in  Dr.  TayU 
to  go  to  Derby.  The  day  was  fini 
resolved  to  go  by  Keddlestone,  the  se 
Scarsdale,  that  I  might  see  his  Lord 
house.  I  was  struck  with  the  magn 
the  building ;  and  the  extensive  par! 
finest  verdure,  covered  with  deer,  a 
and  sheep,  delighted  me.  The  num 
oaks,  of  an  immense  size,  filled  me  n 
of  respectful  admiration.  For  one  of 
was  offered.  Th  e  excellent  smooth  gn 
the  large  piece  of  water  formed  by  hi 
from  some  small  brooks,  with  a  hands 
upon  it ;  the  venerable  Gothic  choivli 
family  chapel,  just  by  the  house  ;  in 
grand  group  of  objects  agitated  and 
my  mind  in  a  most  agreeable  mann 
should  think,'  said  I,  '  that  the  propri 
this  must  be  happy.' — 'Nay,  sir,*  said 
'  all  this  excludes  but  one  evil— porer 

Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  w< 
elderly  housekeeper,  a  most  distinct  a; 
showed  us  the  house ;  which  I  need  no 
as  there  is  an  account  of  it  published 
Works  in  Architecture.  Dr.  Johnsoi 
better  of  it  to-day  than  when  he  saw 
for  he  had  lately  attacked  it  violent] 
'  It  would  do  excellently  for  a  town-l 
large  room  with  the  pillars,'  said  he,  ' 

"  IVhen  is  bliss  "  would  be  better.    He  th 
ludicrous  stanza,  but  would  not  repeat  it.  Ic 


take  it  down.    It  was  somewhat 
line  I  am  sure  I  remember  :— 
"  WhUe  I  thus 


follow 


crit 
see 

The  hoaiy  re^ 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  bees 
*  In  spring  1779,  when  in  better  hnmour,  1 
second  stanza,  as  in  the  text.  There  wa 
variation  afterwards  ma<ie  on  my  suggest 
was  changing  hoary,  in  the  thinl  line,  to  m 
to  avoid  a  sainonesii  with  the  epithet  in  thu 
and  to  describe  the  hermit  in  hi«  pleasAntr] 
then  very  well  pleased  that  I  ahoold  jire 

Bos  WILL. 

>  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  remat 
of  admirable  good  sense  and  quickness  of  a 
ing.  she  observed,  '  It  is  true,  all  this  exc 
one  evil ;  but  how  much  good  does  it  let  in 
observation  much  praise  has  been  justly  g 
me  then  now  (2d  cd.)  do  n^-self  the  honour 
that  the  lady  who  made  it  wa«  the  late  Mar; 
gomerie,  my  very  valuable  wife,  and  the  very  i 
mother  of  my  children,  who,  if  they  inheri 
qualities,  will  have  no  reason  to  c^nnplain  o 
Z>oi  magna  partntum  virtaa— BoswxLb 
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for  the  jadget  to  lit  in  at  the  assizes ;  the  circa- 
hr  room  for  s  jury-chamber ;  and  the  room 
•bore  for  prisoners.*  Still  he  thought  the  large 
nam  ill-lighted,  and  of  no  use  but  for  dancing 
IB ;  snd  the  bed-chambers  but  indifferent  rooms, 
sad  that  the  immense  sum  which  it  cost  was  in- 
jndidously  hud  out.  Dr.  Taylor  had  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  appearing  pleased  with  the  house. 
*Bat,'  said  he,  *  that  was  when  Lord  Scarsdale 
was  present.  Politeness  obliges  us  to  appear 
plesaad  with  a  man*s  works  when  ho  is  present 
Xo  man  will  be  so  ill-bred  as  to  question  you. 
Ton  may  therefore  pay  compliments  without 
Bjing  what  is  not  true.  I  should  say  to  Lord 
ScMKlale  of  his  large  room,  "My  Lord,  this  u 
the  most  coiUy  room  that  I  ever  saw ; "  which 
iitrae.' 

Dr.  Manningham,  physician  in  London,  who 
vu  lisiting  at  Lord  Scarsdalc's,  accompanied 
u  through  many  of  the  rooms ;  and  soon  af  ter- 
vsnls  my  Lord  himself,  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
vu  known,  appeared,  and  did  the  honours  of 
tkt  boose.  We  talked  of  Mr.  Langton.  John- 
NB,  with  a  warm  vehemence  of  affectionate  re- 
fud,  exclaimed,  'The  earth  does  not  bear  a 
vcrthier  man  than  Bennet  Langton.'  AVe  saw 
i  |ood  many  fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are 
daeribed  in  one  of  Young*9  Toura.  There  is  a 
printed  catalogue  of  them,  which  the  house- 
bctper  pat  into  my  hand ;  I  should  like  to  view 
tbem  at  leisure.  I  was  much  struck  with 
Duid  interpreting  Nebuchadnezzar*s  dream, 
^Bembrandt. — ^We  were  shown  a  pretty  large 
Bviry.  In  his  Lordship's  dressing-room  lay 
JobBson*s  small  Dictionary :  he  showed  it  to  me 
*itb  some  eagerness,  saying,  '  Look'ye !  X^ucc 
*Vw  ia  ierrU  nottri  non  plena  laboris/*  He 
•^•id,  also.  Goldsmith's  Animated  JN'ature ; 
•i  "id,  *  Here's  our  friend  !  The  poor  Doctor 
voold  have  been  happy  to  hear  of  this.' 

h  cor  way  Johnson  strongly  expressed  his 
"'^  of  driving  fast  in  a  post-chaise.  '  If,'  said 
b^  *I  had  no  duties,  and  no  reference  to  fu- 
^vity,  I  would  spend  my  life  in  driving  briskly 
^  *  post-chaise  with  a  pretty  woman  ;  but  she 
^^^  be  one  who  could  understand  me,  and 
*^  sdd  something  to  the  conversation.'  I 
•^•ed,  that  we  were  this  day  to  stop  just 
*Wc  the  Highland  army  did  in  1745.  JoHN- 
*^:  'It  was  s  noble  attempt'  Bos  will  :  '  I 
*^  vt  conld  have  an  authentic  history  of  it.* 
•OSxsoir:  'If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog  you 
*Vit  write  it,  by  collecting  from  everybody 
*^  they  can  tell,  and  putting  down  your  au- 
nties.' Boswell:  'But  I  could  not  have 
^  advantage  of  it  in  my  lifetime.'  Johnson  : 
'To«  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame, 
ty  printing  it  in  Holland ;  and  as  to  profit,  con- 
tUff  how  long  it  was  before  writing  came  to  be 
ooiridend  in  a  pecuniary  view.  Baretti  says, 
Wit  the  first  man  that  ever  received  copy-money 
k  ftaly.'  I  said  that  I  would  endeavour  to  do 
whii  Dr.  Johnson  niggested;  and  I  thought 


that  I  might  write  so  as  to  venture  to  publish 
my  Bistort/  of  the  Civil  War  in  Great  Britain  in 
1745  and  1746,  without  beitig  obliged  to  go  to  a 
foreign  press.* 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Butter  accom- 
panied us  to  see  the  manufactory  of  china  there. 
I  admired  the  ingenuity  and  delicate  art  with 
which  a  man  fashioned  clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer, 
or  a  teax>ot,  while  a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel 
to  give  the  mass  rotundity.  I  thought  this  as 
excellent  in  its  species  of  power,  as  making  good 
verses  in  its  species.  Yet  I  had  no  respect  for 
this  x>ottcr.  Neither,  indeed,  has  a  man  of  any 
extent  of  thinking  for  a  mere  vcrsemaker,  in 
whose  numbers,  however  perfect,  there  is  no 
poetry,  no  mind.  The  china  was  beautiful ;  but 
Dr.  Johnson  justly  observed  it  was  too  dear ; 
for  that  he  could  have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the 
same  size,  as  cheap  as  what  were  hero  made  of 
porcelain. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby,  such 
as  I  always  have  in  walking  about  any  town  to 
which  I  am  not  accustomed.  There  is  an  imme- 
diate sensation  of  novelty ;  and  one  speculates 
on  the  way  in  which  life  is  passed  in  it,  which, 
although  there  is  a  sameness  everywliei*e  upon 
the  whole,  is  yet  minutely  diversified.  The 
minute  diversities  in  everything  are  wondcrf  uL 
Talking  of  shaving  the  other  night  at  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's, Dr.  Jolmson  said,  'Sir,  of  a  thousand 
shavers,  two  do  not  shave  so  much  alike,  as  not 
to  be  distinguished.'  I  thought  this  nut  pos- 
sible, till  he  specified  so  many  of  the  varieties  in 
sha\ing ;— liolding  the  razor  more  or  less  per- 
pendicular ;— drawing  long  or  short  strokes ; — 
beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  or  th» 
under— at  the  right  side  or  the  left  side.  In- 
deed, when  one  considers  what  variety  of  sounds 
can  be  uttered  by  the  windpipe,  in  the  compass 
of  a  very  small  aperture,  we  may  be  convinced 
how  many  degrees  of  difference  there  may  be  in 
the  application  of  a  razor. 

VTe  dined  with  Dr.  Butter,'  whose  lady  is 
daughter  of  my  cousin.  Sir  John  Douglas,  whose 
grandson  is  now  presumptive  heir  of  the  noble 
family  of  Qucensberry.  Johnson  and  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  medical  conversation.  Jolmson 
said,  he  had  somewhere  or  other  given  an  ac- 
count of  Dr.  NichuU's  discourse,  *  De  Animd 
Jledicd.*  He  told  us,  '  that  wliatevcr  a  man*s 
distemper  was.  Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend 
him  as  a  physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  case ; 
for  he  believed  that  no  medicines  would  have 
any  influence.    He  once  attended  a  man  in 

>  I  am  now  hsppy  to  understand  that  Mr.  Jubn  Home 
(who  was  himself  gallantly  In  tlio  field  f«r  the  irlgning 
family  in  tliat  interesting  warran;,  but  is  generous 
cnongh  to  do  Justice  to  the  other  Hi«Ie)  U  prt>iiaring  an 
account  of  it  for  the  press.— Bokwkll. 

*  Dr.  Butter  was  at  this  time  a  iiractlsing  physldaa 

at  Derby.    He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where 

he  died  in  his  79th  year,  March  22, 1S05.    Ue  U  author 

ot  several  medical  tracts.— Maloxe. 

Y 
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trade,  upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the  medi- 
cines he  prescribed  had  any  affect :  he  asked 
the  man's  wife  privately  whether  his  affidrs  were 
not  in  a  bad  way  ?  She  said  no.  He  continued 
his  attendance  some  time,  still  without  success. 
At  length  the  man's  wife  told  him  she  had  dis- 
covered that  her  husband's  affairs  vxrt  in  a  bad 
way.  "WTien  Goldsmith  was  dying,  Dr.  Turton 
said  to  him,  "  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder 
than  it  should  be,  from  the  degree  of  fever  which 
you  have :  is  your  mind  at  case  ?  "  Goldsmith 
answered  it  was  not.' 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me  to  see 
the  silk-mill  which  Mr.  John  Lombe  had  had  a 
patent  for,  having  brought  away  the  contrivance 
from  Italy.  I  am  not  very  conversant  with  me- 
clianics  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  this  machine,  and 
itsmultiplied  operations,  struck  me  with  an  agree- 
able surprise.  I  had  learnt  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
during  this  interview,  not  to  think  with  a  de- 
jected indifference  of  the  works  of  art  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  because  life  b  uncertain  and 
short;  but  to  consider  such  indifference  as  a 
failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of  mind ;  for 
happiness  should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  the  objects  which  are  instrumental  to 
it  should  be  steadily  considered  as  of  importance, 
with  a  reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
multitudes  in  successive  ages.  Though  it  is 
proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 
*  Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year ;' 

yet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to  have  a 
just  estimation  of  objects.  One  moment's  being 
uneasy  or  not,  seems  of  no  consequence ;  yet  this 
may  be  thought  of  the  next,  and  the  next,  and 
so  on,  till  there  is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In 
the  same  way  one  must  think  of  happiness,  of 
learning,  of  friendship.  AVe  cannot  tell  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  friendship  is  formed.  As  in 
filling  a  vessel  drop  by  drop,  there  is  at  last  a 
drop  which  makes  it  run  over ;  so  in  a  series  of 
kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one  which  makes  the 
heart  run  over.  We  must  not  divide  the  objects 
of  our  attention  into  minute  parts,  and  think 
separately  of  each  part.  It  is  by  contemplating 
a  large  mass  of  human  existence,  that  a  man, 
while  he  sets  a  just  value  on  his  own  life,  does 
not  think  of  his  death  as  annihilating  all  that  is 
great  and  pleasing  in  the  world,  as  if  actually 
contaiiud  in  his  mind^  according  to  Berkeley's 
reverie.  If  his  imagination  be  not  sickly  and 
feeble,  it  *  wings  its  distant  way  *  far  beyond 
himself,  and  views  the  world  in  unceasing  ac- 
tivity of  every  sort.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  Pope's  plaintive  reflection,  that 
all  things  would  be  as  gay  as  ever  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  is  natural  and  common.  We 
are  apt  to  transfer  to  all  around  ui  out  own 
gloom,  without  considering  that  at  any  given 
point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  youth 
and  gaiety  in  the  world  as  at  another.  Before 
I  came  into  this  life,  in  which  I  have  had  so 
BAny  pleasant  scenes,  have  not  thounndi  and 


tens  of  thousands  of  deaths  and  funerals  hap- 
pened, and  have  not  families  been  in  grief  tx 
their  nearest  relations?  But  have  those  dional 
circumstances  at  all  affected  met  Why  then 
should  the  gloomy  scenes  which  I  experience,  tm 
which  I  know,  affect  others?  Let  ui  guard 
against  imagining  that  there  is  an  end  of  f elicitjp 
upon  earth,  when  we  oonelves  grow  old  or  are 
unhappy. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  ns  at  tea,  that  when  aoBM 
of  Dr.  Dodd's  pious  friends  were  trying  to  eon 
sole  him  by  saying  that  he  was  going  to  leav4 
*a  wretched  world,'  he  had  honesty  enoogl 
not  to  join  in  the  cant:  'No,  no,'  said  he 
*it  has  been  s  very  agreeable  world  to  me. 
Johnson  added, '  I  respect  Dodd  for  thus  speak 
ing  the  truth;  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had  foa 
several  years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  Tohip 
tuousneaa.' 

He  told  ns  that  Dodd's  city  friends  stood  h^ 
him  so,  that  a  thousand  pounds  were  ready  ti 
be  given  to  the  gaoler  if  he  would  let  htm  eKape 
He  added,  that  he  knew  a  friend  of  Dodd's  whi 
walked  about  Newgate  for  some  time  on  tk* 
evening  before  the  day  of  his  exeeation,  with  flwi 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be  pmh 
to  any  of  the  turnkeys  who  ooold  get  him  a«x% 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  he  was  watched  vii 
much  circumspection.  He  said,  Dodd*s  frieiMi 
had  an  image  of  him  made  of  wax,  which  wmm  t 
have  been  left  in  lus  place ;  and  hit  btlie?m^l 
was  carried  into  the  prison. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's  leavii^  <tik 
world  persuaded  that  The  Conviet*9  Addremm  k 
his  unhappp  Brethren  was  of  his  own  wirtib^ 
'  But,  sir,'  said  I,  '  you  contributed  to  tfa«  d^ 
ception;  for  when  Mr.  Seward  expressed  s 
doubt  to  you  that  it  was  not  Dodd's  own, 
it  had  a  great  deal  more  force  of  mind  in  it 
anything  known  to  be  his,  you  answered,  **  HHiy 
should  you  think  so  ?  Depend  npon  it,  sir,  wte 
a  man  knows  he  is  to  be  hanged  in  a  foitB^|U» 
it  concentrates  his  mind  wonderfuny." '  Jcov* 
SON :  '  Sir,  as  Dodd  got  it  from  me  to  paw  uVt 
own,  while  that  could  do  him  any  good,  ^it^ 
was  an  implied  pr&mite  that  f  should  not  owiflk 
To  own  it,  therefore,  would  have  been  telHiff  * 
lie,  with  the  addition  of  breach  of  jett^ 
which  was  worse  than  simply  telling  a  fit  ^ 
make  it  be  believed  it  was  Dodd'a.  BcidM 
sir,Ididnot(fifvd/jfteUaUe:  IleftthentMtf 
uncertain.  Perhaps  I  thought  that  Stvttrf 
would  not  believe  it  the  less  to  be  mine  fcrvhil 
I  said ;  but  I  would  not  put  it  in  his  pow  ^ 
say  I  had  owned  it.' 

He  praised  Blair's  Sermotu:  'Yet,*  i^ ^ 
(willing  to  let  us  see  he  was  aware  that  fMlte- 
able  fame,  however  deserved,  is  not  ahrap  thi 
most  lasting),  'perhaps  they  nay  not  Ifc  it- 
printed  after  seven  yean ;  at  least  not  tha 
Blur's  death.* 

He  said, '  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flowoed 
late.    There  appeared  nothing  rcmarkaMs  aboat 
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was  young ;  though,  when  he  got 
one  of  his  friends  began  to  recol- 
\  of  his  being  distinguished  at  Col- 
nith  in  the  same  manner  recol- 
»f  that  friend's  early  years,  as  he 
rman.' 

I  that  Lord  Monboddo  told  me,  he 
morning  at  four,  and  then  for  his 
•  and  walked  in  his  room  naked, 
low  open,  which  he  called  taking 
ifter  which  he  went  to  bed  again, 
hours  more.  Johnson,  who  was 
bo  beat  down  anything  that  seemed 
sd  with  disproportionate  import- 
iserved :  *  I  supx>ose,  sir,  there  is 
it  than  this,  he  wakes  at  four, 
sleep  till  he  chills  himself,  and 
jmth  of  the  bed  a  grateful  sensa- 

f  the  difficulty  of  rising  in  the 
»r.  Johnson  told  me,  *that  the 
Carter,  at  that  period  when  she 
itudy,  did  not  awake  as  early  as 
id  she  therefore  had  a  contrivance, 
sin  hour  her  chamber-light  should 
g  to  which  a  heavy  weight  was 
bich  then  fell  with  a  strong  sudden 
»used  her  from  sleep,  and  then  she 
rulty  in  getting  up.'  But  I  said 
Ufficulty ;  and  wished  there  could 
icine  invented  which  would  make 
)ut  pain,  which  I  never  did,  unless 
bed  a  very  long  time.  Perhaps 
something  in  the  stores  of  nature 
lo  this.  I  have  thought  of  a  pulley 
radually ;  but  that  would  give  me 
uld  counteract  my  internal  inch- 
uld  have  something  that  can  dissi- 
nertia:,  and  give  elasticity  to  the 
I  imagine  that  the  human  body 
by  the  operation  of  other  sub- 
any  state  in  which  it  has  ever 
s  I  have  experienced  a  state  in 
from  bed  was  not  disagreeable,  but 
netimes  agreeable  ;  I  suppose  that 
f  be  produced,  if  we  knew  by  what. 
the  body,  we  can  cool  it ;  we  can 
>n  or  relaxation;  and  surely  it  is 
ing  it  into  a  state  in  which  rising 
i  not  be  a  pain. 

»served,  that  *  a  man  should  take  a 
entity  of  sleep,  which  Dr.  Mead 
son  seven  and  nine  hours.*  I  told 
-.  Cullcn  said  to  me,  that  a  man 
.ke  more  sleep  than  he  can  take  at 
SON :  *  This  rule,  sir,  cannot  hold 
for  many  people  have  their  sleep 
ckness;  and  surely  Cullen  would 
nan  to  get  up,  after  having  slept 
Such  a  reginen  would  soon  end 

(tingaUihed  in  college,  as  appears  from  a 
nentiooed  bf  Dr.  Kearney.— MALOVt. 


in  a  long  sleep.*  ^  Dr.  Taylor  remarked,  I  think 
very  justly,  that  '  a  man  who  does  not  feel  an 
inclination  to  sleep  at  the  ordinary  times,  in- 
stead of  being  stronger  than  other  people,  must 
not  be  well;  for  a  man  in  health  has  all  the 
natural  inclinations  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  in 
a  strong  degree.* 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night,  not  to  refine  in 
the  education  of  my  children.  '  Life,*  said  he, 
'  will  not  bear  refinement ;  you  must  do  as  other 
people  do.* 

As* we  drove  baek  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Johnson 
recommended  to  me,  as  he  had  often  done,  to 
drink  water  only  :  *  For,*  said  he,'  you  are  then 
sure  not  to  get  drunk;  whereas,  if  you  drink 
wine,  you  are  never  sure.*  I  said,  drinking 
wine  was  a  pleasure  which  I  was  unwilling  to 
give  up.  *Why,  sir,*  said  he,  'there  is  no 
doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a  great  deduc- 
tion from  life :  but  it  may  be  necessary.'  He, 
however,  owned  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  free  use 
of  wine  did  not  shorten  life ;  and  said,  he  would 
not  give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain  Scotch 
Lord  (whom  he  named)  oelebrated  for  hard 
drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  sober  man.  '  But 
stay,'  said  he,  with  his  usual  intelligence  and 
accuracy  oi  inquiry,  '  does  it  take  much  wine  to 
make  him  drunk?*  I  answered,  'A  great  deal 
either  of  wine  or  strong  punch.'  *  Then,' said 
he,  '  that  is  the  worse.*  I  presume  to  illustrate 
my  friend's  observation  thus : — *  A  fortress  which 
soon  surrenders  has  its  walls  less  shattered, 
than  when  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  is 

made.* 

I  ventured  to  mention  s  person  who  was  as 
violent  a  Scotchman  as  he  was  an  Knglishman  ; 
and  literally  had  the  same  contempt  for  an 
Englishman  compared  with  a  Scotchman,  that 
he  had  for  a  Scotchman  compared  with  an 
Englishman ;  and  that  he  would  say  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  *Danmed  rascal !  to  talk  as  he  does  of 
the  Scotch.'  This  seemed,  for  a  moment,  'to 
give  him  pause.*  It  perhaps  presented  his  ex- 
treme prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of 
view  somewhat  new  to  him,  by  the  effect  of  con- 
trast. 


»  This  regimen  was,  howeveor,  practised  by  Bishop 
Ken,  of  whom  Hawtdns  (not  Sir  John)  in  his  Ufe  of 
that  venerable  prelate,  p.  4,  Mia  us,  *  Aad  that  neither 
his  study  might  be  the  aggressor  on  his  hours  of  in- 
struction,  or  what  he  judge<l  his  duty,  prevent  his 
improvements :  or  both,  his  closet  addresses  to  his 
God  :  he  Htrictly  accuKtomed  himwlf  to  but  one  sleep, 
which  often  obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the 
clock  in  the  mominj;,  and  sometimes  sooner ;  and  grew 
so  habitual,  that  it  continued  with  him  alinofit  till  his 
la«t  illness.  And  so  lively  and  cheerful  was  his  temper, 
that  he  would  be  ver>'  Csc«tious  anrl  entiTtainlnj;  to  his 
fKends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it  was  ptrceived  that 
with  difficulty  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  then  seemed 
to  go  to  rest  with  no  other  purpose  than  the  refreshing 
and  ensblin;;  him  with  more  vigour  and  cheerfuhiess  to 
sing  his  morning  hymn,  as  he  then  used  to  do  to  hia 
lute  before  he  put  on  hU  elotbea'— Boswcll. 
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By  the  time  wben  we  returned  to  ABbboume, 
Dr.  Taylor  was  gone  to  bed.  Johnson  and  I  sat 
up  a  long  tune  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which 
I  showed  him  in  the  Critical  Heview  of  this 
year,  giving  an  account  of  a  curious  publication, 
entitled,  A  SpirUuoU  Diary  and  Soliloquies,  by 
John  Rutty,  M.D.  Dr.  Rutty  was  one  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  a  physician  of  some  emi- 
nence in  Dublin,  and  author  of  several  works. 
This  Diary,  which  was  kept  from  1753  to  1775, 
the  year  in  which  he  died,  and  was  now»pub- 
lisbed  in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhibited,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute  and  honest 
register  of  the  state  of  his  mind ;  which,  though 
frequently  laughable  enough,  was  not  more  so 
than  the  history  of  many  men  would  be,  if 
recorded  with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  specimens  were  oztiacted  by 
the  Reviewers : — 

*  Tenth  month,  1753. 

'  23.    Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long. 
'  Twelfth  month,  17.    An  hypochondriac  ob- 
nubilation from  wind  and  indigestion. 
'  Ninth  month,  28.    An  over-dose  of  whisky. 
'  29.    A  dull,  cross,  choleric  day. 

*  First  month,  1757—22.    A  little  swinish  at 

dinner  and  repast. 
' '  3L    Dogged  on  provocation. 

'  Second  month,  5.   Very  dogged  or  snappish. 

'  14.  Snappish  on  fasting. 

'  26.  Cursed  snappisbnesa  to  those  under  me, 
on  a  bodily  indisposition. 

'  Third  month,  IL  On  a  provocation,  exer- 
cised a  jdumb  resentme^it.for  two  days 
instead  of  scolding. 

'  22.  Scolded  too  vehemently. 

'  23.  Dogged  again. 

*  Fourth  month,  29.  Mechanically  and  smf  uUy 

dogged.' 

Johnson  laughed  heartil]N^t  this  good  quietist's 
self -condemning  minutes;  particularly  at  his 
mentioning,  with  such  a  serious  regret,  occa- 
sional instances  of  *tmni$hnets  in  eating,  and 
dogyedness  of  temper,*  He  thought  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Critical  Reviewers  upon  the  im- 
portance of  a  man  to  himself  so  ingenious  and 
so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall  here  introduce 
them. 

After  observing,  that  'there  are  few  writers 
who  have  gained  any  reputation  hy  recording 
their  own  actions,'  they  say : 

*  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  foor.dassM. 
In  the  Jlrtt  we  have  Julius  Caesar :  he  relates 
his  own  transactions ;  but  he  relates  them  with 
peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  and  his  narrative  is 
supported  by  the  greatness  of  his  character  and 
achievements.  In  the  iecond  class  we  have 
BfarcQS  Antoninus :  this  writer  has  given  us  a 
series  of  reflections  on  his  own  life;  but  his 
sentiments  are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime, 
that  his  meditations  are  nniversally  admired. 
In  the  third  dais  w«  have  some   others   of 


tolerable  credit,  who  have  given  im 
their  own  private  histoiy  by  an  intc 
literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occurreo 
own  times:  the  celebrated  Hudii 
lished  an  entertaining  volume  upoi 
'  *  De  rebut  ad  eum  pertinentibut.  **  I 
class  we  have  the  journalists,  te 
spiritual :  Elias  Ashmole,  William  I 
Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  and  a  tho 
old  women  and  fanatic  writers  of  x 
meditations.' 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hu| 
his  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Bel 
which  I  heard  him  deliver  at  Edii 
animadverted  on  the  Johnsonian  i 
pompous ;  and  attempted  to  imi 
giving  a  sentence  of  Addison  in  th 
No.  411,  in  the  manner  of  Johnj 
treating  of  the  utility  of  the  pleasi 
gination  in  preserving  us  from  vii 
served  of  those  '  who  know  not  ho 
and  innocent,'  that  *  their  very  firsi 
business  is  into  vice  or  folly,'  whic 
supposed  would  have  been  exprei 
EambUr  thus  :  '  Their  very  first 
the  regions  of  business  is  into  the  i 
of  vice  or  the  vacuity  of  folly.'* 
'Sir,  these  are  not  the  words  I  i 
used.  No,  sir ;  the  imitators  of  m; 
not  hit  it.  Miss  Aikin  has  done  it  i 
she  has  imitated  the  sentiment  as 
diction.' 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  c« 
exhibit  specimens  of  imitation  of 
style  in  various  modes;  some  can 
mimicking  it,  and  some  formed  upon 
intentionally  or  with  a  degree  of  s 
it,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  writers  w 
scious. 

In  Baretti's  Review^  which  he  p 
Italy  under  the  title  of  *  Frusta  L 
it  is  observed  thai  Dr.  Robertson,  tl 
had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of 
Samude  Johnson,*  My  friend  bin 
that  opinion ;  for  he  once  said  to  m 
sant  humour,  'Sir,  if  Robertson's  sty 
he  owes  it  to  me ;  that  is,  havin| 
words,  and- those  too  big  ones.' 

I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lonl 
had  written  to  me,  containing  sc 
remarks  upon  the  style  of  his  Jot 
Western  Islands  of  ScoUaniL  H 
praised  the  very  fine  passage  upon 
Icolmkill ;  but  his  own  style  being 
d^  and  hard,  he  disapproved  of  the 

>  When  Dr.  Blair  published  his  Led 
invidiously  attacked  for  having  omitted  1 
J  ohnson's  style,  and,  on  the  contnu7,  pndi 
But  before  that  time  Johnson's  Lives  c/ 
appeared,  in  which  his  style  was  consid 
than  when  he  wrote  The  Ramblir.  It  wo 
have  been  nncandid  in  Blair,  even  snppo 
dsm  to  have  been  Just*  to  have  preserved  i 
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Jolmion*s  Unguagc,  and  of  bis  frequent  uso  of 
Metaphorical  exprcsfions.  Johnson:  'Why, 
■r,  this  criticism  would  be  just,  if,  in  my  style, 
tuperfluooB  words,  or  words  too  big  for  the 
thoughts,  could  be  jwintcd  out ;  but  this  I  do 
Bot  belicTe  can  be  done.  For  instance,  in  the 
pauage  which  Lord  Monboddo  admires,  "We 
were  now  treading  that  illustrious  region,"  the 
vord  illttttrunu  contributes  nothing  to  the  mere 
Bsnation ;  for  the  fact  might  be  told  without 
it :  but  it  is  not  therefore  superfluous  ;  for  it 
vtkes  the  mind  to  peculiar  attention  where 
lomething  of  more  than  usual  importance  is  to 
be  presented.  "  Illustrious !  "—for  what  ?  and 
then  the  sentence  proceeds  to  expand  the  cir- 
nmitanoes  connected  with  lona.  And,  sir,  as 
to  metaphorical  expression,  tliat  is  a  great  ez- 
ceDenoe  in  style,  when  it  is  used  with  propriety, 
fcr  it  gives  you  two  ideas  for  one ;  conveys  the 
Beining  more  luminously,  and  generally  with  a 
perception  of  delight.* 

He  told  me  that  he  had  been  asked  to  under- 
tike  the  new  edition  of  Tfie  Biographia  Bri- 
taaaini,  but  had  declined  it ;  which  he  after- 
wilds  said  to  me  he  regretted.  In  this  regret 
BADj  will  join,  because  it  would  have  procured 
tumon  of  Johnson*s  most  delightful  species  of 
writing  ;  and  although  my  friend  Dr.  Kippis  ^ 
has  hitherto  discharged  the  task  judiciounly, 
^iitinctly,  and  with  more  impartiality  than 
night  have  been  expected  from  a  Separatist,  it 
*V8  to  have  been  wished  that  the  supcrin- 
Wndenoe  of  this  literary  Temple  of  Fame  had 
Wentsrigned  to  'a  friend  to  the  constitution 
h  Chords  and  State.*  We  should  not  then 
hs?e  bad  it  too  much  crowded  with  obscure 
^iaenting  teachers,  doubtless  men  of  merit  and 
*wth,  bat  not  quite  to  be  numbered  amongst 
'the most  eminent  persons  who  have  flourished 
IB  Great  BriUin  and  IreUnd.'  > 

'  After  bavlng  givm  to  the  public  the  first  five 
'B'Uara  of  a  new  edition  of  The  Dingraph  ia  Brilann  icot 
^^ntu  the  yean  1778  and  1793,  Dr.  Kippis  died, 
^^f^f^o  9, 17iMi ;  and  the  wurk  Is  not  likuly  tu  be  soou 
<*>l4eted.  — M  ALOHE. 

'  Is  this  censure,  which  has  been  carelessly  uttered, 
I ciitlrttiy  Joined.  But  in  Justice  to  Dr.  Ki|>i>is,  who. 
vitli  that  manly,  candid  goo<i  temper  which  markx  hiH 
(htf&cter,  set  me  right,  1  now  with  pleasure  ntract  it ; 
*4 1  desire  It  may  be  particularly  o1iiter%'e(l,  aH  pointcU 
^  fay  him  to  me,  that  *  The  new  lives  of  disscntiu^' 
^*^,  hi  the  flret  four  volumes  of  the  secoml  edition 
^^BUi^rajikla  Britannica,  are  those  of  John  Al>cr- 
"fty,  Thonian  Amory.  Oforge  Bt^nson,  lltijjh  Brough- 
^(thekarurtl  Puritan),  8inion  Brownn,  Jort4>ph  Boyse 
(of  OBUinX  Thomas  Cartwright  (the  Icanuil  Puritan), 
■s4  Btaroel  Cliandter.  The  only  donM  I  have  ever 
'(M  Rggested  Is,  whether  there  should  have  been  an 
■fUdi  of  Dr.  Amory.  But  I  w.15  convlnrvd,  and  am 
<^  eoirnnoed,  that  he  was  entitled  to  one,  from  the 
niHty  of  his  learning,  and  the  exceilitut  and  candid 
aitare  of  his  practical  writings. 

'The  sew  lives  of  clerg}'men  of  the  Church  of  l^iig- 
had,  ia  the  same  four  volames,  are  a«  foMowii :— John 
Bdgoy,  Elwinl  Beatham,  George  Berkeley  (Bishop  of 


On  Saturday,  September  20,  after  brcakfcost, 
when  Taylor  was  gone  out  to  his  farm,  Dr.  John- 
son and  I  had  a  serious  conversation  by  ourselves 
on  melancholy  and  madness ;  which  he  was,  I 
always  thought,  errtmcously  inclined  to  con- 
found together.  Melancholy,  like  *  great  wit,* 
may  be  *  near  allied  to  madness :  *  but  there  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  separation  between 
them.  When  he  talked  of  madness,  he  was  to 
be  understood  as  ipcaking  of  tliose  who  were  in 
any  great  degree  disturbed,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  'troubled  in  mind.*  Some  of  tho 
ancient  philosophers  held  that  all  deviations 
from  right  reason  were  madness  ;  and  wliocver 
wishes  to  see  the  opinions  both  of  ancients  and 
modems  upon  this  subject,  collected  and  illuH- 
trated  with  a  variety  of  curious  facts,  may  read 
Dr.  Arnold's  very  entertaining  work.* 

Johnson  said,  'A  madman  loves  to  be  with 
people  whom  he  fears  ;  not  as  a  dog  fears  the 
lash,  but  of  whom  he  stands  in  awe.*  I  was 
struck  with  the  justness  of  tliis  observation. 
To  be  with  those  of  whom  a  person,  whose  mind 
is  wavering  and  dejected,  stands  in  awe,  represses 
and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of  F[>iritR,'  and 
consoles  him  with  the  contemplation  of  some- 
thing steady,  and  at  least  comiunitivcly  great. 

lie  added,  'Madmen  are  ull  sensual  in  the 
lower  stages  of  the  distemper.  They  arc  engor 
for  gratifications  to  soothe  their  minds,  and 
divert  their  attention  from  the  misery  which 
they  suffer;  but  when  they  grow  vifry  ill, 
pleasure  is  too  weak  for  them,  and  they  seek 
for  pain.*    Employment,  sir,  and  hardships  pre- 

Cloj-nc),  William  Berriman,  Thomas  Birch,  TVilliaTn 
Borla!ie,Tliomas  Bott,  James  Bradley.  Thomas  Brough- 
ton,  John  Brown,  John  Burton,  Joseph  ButJfr  (Bishop 
of  Durham),  Tliomas  Carte,  Eilmunil  Castell.  Etlniund 
ChishuU,  Charles  Churchill,  William  Clarke,  Robert 
Clayton  (Bishop  of  Clogher),  John  C(»nybearo  (Bi.shop 
of  Bristol),  George  Castord,  and  8:imuel  Croxall.— I  am 
not  conscious,*  says  Dr.  Kiiipi-t,  'of  any  partiality  in 
conducting  the  work.  I  wonld  not  willingly  insert  a 
dissenting  minister  that  doen  not  Justly  d(;>er%'e  to  b« 
noticed,  or  omit  an  esitabli:»ljcd  chrgj-inan  that  does. 
At  the  same  time,  I  shall  not  b«»  <Ut erred  fn>m  intro- 
ducing di«scnt«rM  into  Th(  JU-jmphia,  wlun  I  am 
satiKfled  that  they  arc  cntithd  to  that  distinction, 
flrom  their  writings,  leaminp,  ami  merit.' 

L«;t  me  add  that  the  rxpn-Hsion,  *A  fi-lend  to  th*" 
constitution  in  Chunrh  and  btatr,"  was  not  meant  by 
me  as  any  reflect  ion  ui>on  this  rcvert'nd  p  iitlrinan,  a-* 
if  he  wcn»  an  en^my  to  tho  ]H)litical  ei«iihtitutioii  of  hn 
country,  as  entubliHlicd  at  the  Hrvolution,  but,  fr«>m 
my  «t<Mtly  and  avowcl  iin'!<lile<'li(m  for  a  Tvrj,  was 
quuted  from  Johnson's  Dictionary,  wheit)  that  distinc- 
tion is  so  deflne<l.—  Bos  well. 

>  0b$ermtU/n9 on  Imanity,  by  Tlionias  Arnold,  M.D., 
London,  17W.— Boswnr.r- 

•  Carlan  comy>oRe<l  his  mind,  tending  to  madnws 
(or  ratlMT  actualiy  mail,  for  inrh  he  wf-niH  in  his 
writings,  li-arneil  as  th*'y  an-),  by  exciting  voluntary 
pain-     V.  Canl.  Op.  et  Vit.  -  Kiuisey. 

»  We  reail  in  the  CJohihN.  tliat  thono  nnfortnn.'it*' 
persons  who  were  powv.tjMil  with  evil  npiriti  (wlnh, 
after  all,  I  think  is  the  most  firobable  cause  of  madnc** 
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▼ent  melancholy.     I  supiHwo  in  all  our  army  in 
America  there  was  not  one  man  who  went  mad.' 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of  much 
importance  to  mo,  which  Johnson  was  pleased 
to  consider  with  friendly  attention.  I  had  long 
complained  to  him  that  I  felt  myself  discon- 
tented in  Scotland,  as  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and 
tl^t  I  wished  to  make  my  chief  residence  in 
London,  the  great  scene  of  ambition,  instruction, 
and  amusement :  a  scene  which  was  to  mc, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
Johnson  :  *  Wliy,  sir,  I  never  knew  any  one 
who  had  such  a  yvii  for  London  as  you  have, 
and  I  cannot  bLime  you  for  your  wish  to  live 
there ;  yet,  sir,  were  I  in  your  father's  place,  I 
should  not  consent  to  your  settling  there ;  for  I 
have  the  old  feudal  notions,  and  I  should  be 
afraid  that  Auchinleck  would  bo  deserted,  as 
you  would  soon  hud  it  more  desirable  to  have  a 
country-seat  in  a  better  climate.  I  own,  how- 
ever, that  to  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a 
family  estate  is  a  prejudice  ;  for  we  must  con- 
sider that  working-i>eople  get  emi>loymcnt 
equally,  and  the  produce  of  the  land  is  sold 
equally,  whether  a  great  family  resides  at  home 
or  not ;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate  be  carried 
to  London,  they  return  again  in  the  circulation 
of  commerce ;  nay,  sir,  we  must  perhaps  allow, 
that  carr>'ing  the  rents  to  a  distance  is  a  goorl, 
because  it  contributes  to  that  circulation.  We 
must,  however,  allow  that  a  well-regulated 
great  family  may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in 
civility  and  elegance,  and  give  an  example 
of  good  order,  virtue,  and  piety  ;  and  so  its 
residence  at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage. 
But  if  a  great  family  be  disorderly  and  vicious, 
its  residence  at  homo  is  very  pernicious  to  a 
neighbourhood.  There  is  not  now  the  same 
inducement  to  live  in  the  country  as  formerly  ; 
the  )>leasures  of  social  life  are  much  better  en- 
joyed in  town ;  and  there  is  no  longer  in  the 
country  that  power  and  influence  in  proprietors 
of  land  which  they  had  in  old  times,  and  which 
made  the  country  so  agreeable  to  them.  The 
Laird  of  Auchinleck  now  is  not  near  so  great  a 
man  as  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  hundred 
y  tMrs  ago.  * 

I  told  him,  that  one  of  my  ancestors  never 
went  from  homo  without  being  attended  by 

nrt  wtiM  flrxt  Hu:;v;('.Hti.-il  to  lae  by  my  respectable  friend 
t>ir  John  i*rin^U*)  had  rvcourse  to  pain,  tearing  them- 
selves, auil  jumiuiusoiiieluiu.s  into  the  finr,  Minietimcs 
into  the  w.itrr.  31  r.  So\r.irtl  luis  fiinii.'ihu'l  nio  with  a 
i-euiurkablc  aiiec<l>)t(>  in  ronrirmatiun  uf  Dr.  Johnson's 
ol.. solvation.  A  ti-.iil«-:m.in,  wlio  ha-l  acqnirtil  a  Inrgc 
fiirtimo  in  London,  n.tiicil  fnmi  lmsinc<«j«.  ami  went  to 
livi^  at  WiTccsti.T.  lli.i  mind,  Wwv^  without  its  Ufcual 
rM-cup.itii>n,  and  Ii^ivin;;  nuthinK<'I.so  to  supply  it.H  place, 
]ireyi4l  upon  itvlf,  au  that  cxistiuco  w:ls  a  tuinicnt  to 
hiuL  At  lx->t  h«;  w.ii  >ii.  .zcil  with  tl.o  .^toii'' ;  and  \\  fi  ii'n«l 
who  fnund  hint  in  <iut'  of  its  si-vei-yst  fits,  liavin?  cx- 
prvMCii  Vaa  cumvrn,  '  No,  no,  sir,'  salil  he,  'ilon't  pity 
iiu* :  what  1  liuw  feci  is  CAiie,  coniiurvd  with  that 
tortuiti  of  uiLud  Iroui  which  it  ivUcvc»  u;c.'— Uo:>well. 


thirty  men  on  horseback.  Jobnson'iahrewdneai 
and  spirit  of  inquiry  were  exerted  upon  every 
occasion.  '  Pray, '  said  he,  *  how  did  your  aneet- 
tor  support  his  thirty  men  and  thirty  hones 
when  ho  went  at  a  distance  from  home,  in  an 
age  when  there  was  hardly  any  money  in  circU' 
lation?'    I  suggested  the  same  difficulty  to  a 

friend  who  mentioned  Douglas's  going  to  the 

Holy  Land  with  a  numerous  train  of  followers. 
Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  maintain  followei 
enough  while  living  upon  his  own  lands,  th( 
produce  of  which  supplied  them  with  food ;  bu^^ 
he  could  not  carry  that  food  to  the  Holy  Land  -^ 
and  as  there  was  no  commerce  by  which  he  oonhJl. 
be  supplied  with  money,  how  could  he  maiatai^k. 
them  in  foreign  countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  redd.« 
in  London,  the  exquisite  zest  with  which  I  re- 
lished it  in  occasional  visits  might  go  off,  and  T 
might  grow  tired  of  it    Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir, 
you  find  no  man  at  all  intellectual,  who  is  will* 
ing  to  leave  London.    No,  sir,  when  a  man  is 
tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life  ;  for  there  u 
in  London  all  that  life  can  afford.* 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  MttliBf 
in  London  I  might  desert  the  seat  of  my  uicef* 
tors,  I  assured  him  that  I  had  old  feudal  priB* 
ciples  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  that  I 
felt  all  the  dulcedo  of  the  nataU  sofnak    I  if- 
minded  him  that  the  Laird  of  Auehinleck  had« 
elegant  house,  in  front  of  which  he  ooold  ride  tM 
miles  forward  upon  his  own  territorieti  upoan^iBli 
he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred  people  attsckd 
to  him  ;  that  the  family  seat  was  rich  in  natnitl 
romantic  beauties  of  rock,  wood,  and  water; 
and  that  in  my  *  mom  of  life'  I  had  appropriited 
the  finest  descriptions  in  the  andent  ehssici  i» 
certain  scenes  there,  which  were  thus  sssodslcd. 
in  my  mind.    That  when  all  this  was  considfltd. 
I  should  certainly  pass  a  part  of  the  year  t^ 
home,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  from  Taiiety»  tiA 
from  bringing  with  mo  a  share  of  the  intslkr- 
tual  stores  of  the  metropolis.    He  listesed  to 
all  this,  and  kindly  *hoped  it  might  be  st  I 
now  supposed.' 

He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  brinC 
hb  lady  to  visit  London  as  soon  as  he  ean,  tbst 
they  may  have  agreeable  topics  for  oonTcrsatioB 
when  they  are  by  themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in  W<*^ 
minster  Hall,  our  conversation  turned  upon  tb* 
profession  of  the  law  in  England.     JoKS^i^' 
'You  must  not  indulgo  too  sanguine  hof* 
should  you  be  called  to  our  bar.    I  wis  ton* 
by  a  very  sensible  lawyer,  that  there  are  a  gf^ 
many  chances  against  any  man's  success  in  ^ 
profession  of  the  law ;  the  candidates  si«  ^ 
numerous,  and  those  who  get  large  practice  to 
few.    Ho  said  it  was  by  no  means  true  thst* 
man  of  good  i>arts  and  application  is  sure  d 
having  business,  though  he  indeed  allowed  tbsl 
if  such  a  man  could  but  appear  in  a  few  esssdi 
his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he  would  |sl 
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bat  that  the  great  risk  was,  that  a 
it  pats  half  a  lifetime  in  the  courts  and 
'6  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  abili- 

kisd  of  employment  being  absolutely 
to  preserve  the  mind  from  wearying 
ring  fretful,  especially  in  those  who 
sndency  to  melancholy  ;  and  I  men- 
him  a  saying  which  somebody  had  re- 
n  American  savage,  who,  when  a  Euro- 
expatiating  on  all  the  advantages  of 
»ut  this  question:  'Will  it  purchase 
It  f '  JoHNSOK :  '  Depend  upon  it,  sir, 
ig  ifl  too  refined  for  a  savage.  And,  sir, 
rtZZ  purchase  occupation ;  it  will  pur- 
the  conveniences  of  life ;  it  will  pur- 
iety  of  company ;  it  will  purchase  all 
entertainment.' 

1  to  him  of  Forster'i  Voyage  to  the  South 
ich  pleased  me ;  but  I  found  he  did 
it.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  '  there  is  a  great 
n  of  fine  vrriting  in  it.'  Boswell  : 
carries  you  along  with  him.'  John- 
0,  sir  ;  he  does  not  carry  me  along  with 
leaves  me  behind  him ;  or  rather,  in- 
sets me  before  him,  for  he  makes  me 
'  many  leaves  at  a  time  ! ' 
nday,  September  21,  we  went  to  the 
'  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
luminous  that  I  have  seen  in  any  town 
une  size.  I  felt  great  satisfaction  in 
Qg  that  I  was  supported  in  my  fond- 
■olemn  public  worship  by  the  general 
lee  and  munificence  of  mankind. 
n  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from 
T,  that  I  wondered  at  their  preserving 
icy.  Their  having  been  at  school  and 
^ther,  might  in  some  degree  account 
but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  furnished 
a  stronger  reason ;  for  Johnson  men- 
him  that  he  had  been  told  by  Taylor 
» be  his  heir.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me 
ivert  upon  this  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
paid  great  attention  to  Taylor.  He 
^ever,  said  to  me,  '  Sir,  I  love  him ;  but 
love  him  more ;  my  regard  for  him  does 
ase.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Apocrypha^ 
c  is  of  bullocks."'  I  do  not  suppose 
ry  fond  of  my  company.     His  habits 

at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years  since  this 
on  passed,  the  observation  which  I  liave  bad 
unity  of  making  In  Westminster  Hall  has 
me  that,  however  true  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
legal  friend  may  have  been  some  time  ago, 
«rtalnty  of  succeM  cannot  now  be  promised 
ne  display  of  mcriL  The  reasons,  however, 
»id  rise  of  some,  and  the  disappointment  of 
ully  respectable,  are  such  as  it  might  seem 
to  mention,  and  would  require  a  longer 
1  wovld  be  proper  for  this  worlc^BoawKix. 
Uasticos,  chap,  zxxviii.  v.  25.  The  whole 
iKf  be  read  as  an  admirable  illustration  ot 
ority  of  cultivated  minds  over  the  gross  and 


are  by  no  means  sufficiently  clerical;  this  he 
knows  that  I  see;  and  no  man  likes  to  live 
under  the  eye  of  perpetual  disapprobation.* 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons 
were  composed  for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At  this 
time  I  found,  upon  his  table,  apart  of  one  which 
he  had  newly  begun  to  write  ;  and  Concio  pro 
Tayloro  appears  in  one  of  his  diaries.  When  to 
these  circumstances  we  add  the  internal  evidence 
from  the  power  of  thinking  and  style  in  the  col- 
lection which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hayes  had  pub- 
lished,  witii  the  tignificant  title  of  *Sernum9 
left  for  publkatum  by  the  Reverend  John 
Taylor,  LL.D.,'  our  conviction  will  be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  could  not  vrrite  like  John- 
son (as,  indeed,  who  could  ? ),  did  not  sometimes 
compose  sermons  as  good  as  those  which  we 
generally  have  from  very  respectable  divines. 
He  showed  me  one  with  notes  on  the  margin  in 
Johnson's  handwriting ;  and  I  was  present  when 
he  read  another  to  Johnson,  that  he  might  have 
his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said  it  was  '  very 
well'  These,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  John- 
son's ;  for  he  was  above  little  arts  or  tricks  of 
deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  <^inion,  that 
every  man  of  a  learned  profession  should  con- 
sider it  as  incumbent  upon  him,  or  as  necessary 
to  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an  author.  When,  in 
the  ardour  of  ambition  for  literary  fame,  I  re- 
gretted to  him  one  day  that  an  eminent  judge 
had  nothing  of  it,  and  therefore  would  leave  no 
perpetual  monument  of  himself  to  posterity ; 
*  Alas,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  what  s  mass  of  con- 
fusion should  we  have,  if  every  bishop,  and  every 
judge,  every  lawyer,  physician,  and  divine,  were 
to  vrrite  books  ! ' 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable  person 
of  a  very  strong  mind,  who  had  little  of  that 
tenderness  which  is  common  to  human  nature  ; 
as  an  instance  of  which,  when  I  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  invite  his  son,  who  had  been 
settled  ten  years  in  foreign  parts,  to  come  home 
and  pay  him  a  visit,  his  answer  was,  '  No^  no ; 
let  him  mind  his  business.'  JoHNSOK  :  *Ido 
not  agree  with  him,  sir,  in  this.  Getting  money 
is  not  all  a  man's  business :  to  cultivate  kind- 
ness is  a  valuable  part  of  the  business  of 
Ufe.' 

In  the  evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very  good 
spirits,  entertained  us  with  several  characteris- 
tical  portraits  ;  I  regret  that  any  of  them  escaped 
my  retention  and  diligence.  I  found  from  ex- 
perience, that  to  collect  my  friend's  conversation 
so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any  degree  of  its  original 
flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write  it  down  with- 
out delay.  To  record  his  sayings,  after  some 
distance  of  time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling 
long-kept  and  faded  fruits,  or  other  vegetables, 
which,  when  in  that  state,  have  little  or  nothing 
of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  mj  readers  with  a  seiiM  ot 
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what  I  gathered  this  evening  from  the  John- 
ionian  garden  : — 

*  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Cork,  had  a  great 
desire  to  maintain  the  literary  character  of  his 
family;  he  was  a  genteel  man,  hut  did  not 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  He  was  so 
generally  civil,  that  nohody  thanked  him  for 
it.' 

'Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack 
Wilkes,  we  should  think  more  highly  of  his  con- 
versation. Jack  has  a  great  variety  of  talk ;  Jack 
is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman.  But  after  hearing  his  name  sounded 
from  pole  to  pole,  as  the  phoenix  of  convivial 
felicity,  wo  are  disappointed  in  his  company. 
He  has  always  been  at  mt :  but  I  would  do  Jack 
a  kindness,  rather  than  not.  The  contest  Sa 
now  over.* 

'  Oarrick's  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy 
and  elegance :  Foote  makes  you  laugh  more ; 
but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a  buffoon  paid  for 
entertaining  the  company.  He,  indeed,  well 
deserves  his  hire.' 

'  Colley  Gibber  once  consulted  me  as  to  one  of 
his  Birth-day  Odes,  a  long  time  before  it  was 
wanted.     I  objected  very  freely  to  several  pas- 
sages.    Gibber  lost  patience,  and  would  not  read 
his  ode  to  an  end.    When  we  had  done  with 
criticism,  we  walked  over  to  Richardson's,  the 
author   of   Clariata,  and   I  wondered   to  find 
Richardson  displeased  that  I   "  did   not  treat 
Gibber  with  more  rtapect,**    Now,  sir,  to  talk  of 
rt*ptct  for    a    pto^er /' (smiling  disdainfully.) 
BosWELL :  '  There,  sir,  you  are  always  here- 
tical ;  you  never  will  allow  merit  to  a  player.' 
Johnson  :  '  Merit,  sir ;  what  merit  ?    Do  you 
respect  a  rope-dancer  or  a  ballad-singer  ?  *    Bos- 
WKLL  :  '  No,  sir;  but  we  respect  a  great  player, 
as  a  man  who  can  conceive  lofty  sentiments, 
and  can  express  them  gracefully.'    Johnson  : 
'  What,  sir,  a  fellow  who  claps  a  hump  on  his 
back,  and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  and  cries,  '*  /  am 
RicJiard  the  Third!"    Nay,  sir,  a  baUad-singer 
hi  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things :  he 
repeats  and  ho  sings.    There  is  both  recitation 
and  music  in  his  performance  ;  the  player  only 
recites. '    Boswell  :  *  My  dear  sir,  you  may  turn 
anything  into  ridicule.     I  allow  that  a  player  of 
farce  is  not  entitled  ^  respect ;  he  does  a  little 
thing :  but  he  who  can  represent  exalted  cha- 
racters, and  touch  the  noblest  passions,  has  very 
respectable  powers ;  and  mankind  have  agreed 
in  admiring  great  talents  for  the  stage.    We 
must  consider,  too,    that  a  great  player  does 
what  very  few  are  capable  to  do :  his  art  is  a 
very  rare  faculty.     Who  can  repeat  Hamlet's 
soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  as  Garrick  does 
h?'    Johnson:  'Anybody  may.    Jemmy  there 
(a  boy  about  eight  years  old,  who  was  in  the 
room)  will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week.'    Boswell  : 
*  No,  no,  sir ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  great 
acting,  and  of  the  value  which  mankind  set  upon 
Hi  Garrifik  has  got  £100,00a*    Johnson:  'Is 


getting  £100,000  s  proof  of  eicellenc 
has  been  done  by  a  scoundrel  commissi 
This  was  most  faUacious  reasoning 
iurct  for  once,  that  I  had  the  best  sic 
argument.  I  boldy  maintained  the  jui 
tion  between  a  tragedian  and  a  mere  ' 
droll ;  between  those  who  rouse  our  t 
pity,  and  those  who  only  make  us  lau; 
said  I,  '  Betterton  and  Foote  were  to 
this  room,  you  would  respect  Better! 
more  than  Foote."  Johnson:  'If  ! 
were  to  walk  into  this  room  with  Foo 
woidd  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.  F 
quatentu  Foote,  has  powers  superior 
alL» 

CHAPTER  XUL 

1777-1778. 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at  t 
I  unguardedly  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ' 
saw  you  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  together.' 
very  angry ;  and  after  a  pause,  whili 
gathered  on  his  brow,  he  burst  out,  ' 
you  would  not  see  us  quarrel,  to  make  y 
Don't  you  know  that  it  is  very  uncivil  t 
people  against  one  another?' — Then, 
hiAiself,  and  wishing  to  be  more  ge 
added,  *  I  do  not  say  you  should  be  h 
drowned  for  this  :  but  it  if  very  undi 
Taylor  thought  him  in  the  wrong,  and 
him  privately  of  it ;  but  I  afterwards 
ledged  to  Johnson  that  I  was  to  blai 
candidly  owned  that  I  meant  to  exprea 
to  see  a  contest  between  Airs.  Bfacai 
him ;  but  then  I  knew  how  the  conta 
end ;  so  that  I  was  to  see  him  in  1 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  you  cannot  be  sure  he 
test  will  end ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  t 
two  people  in  a  dispute  by  which  their 
may  be  inflamed,  and  they  may  part  wi 
resentment  against  each  other.  I  wool 
keep  company  with  a  man  from  whom 
guard  my  pockets,  than  with  a  man  ^ 
trives  to  bring  me  into  a  dispute  with  m 
that  he  may  hear  it.    This  is  the  great 

(naming  one  of  our  friends),  end« 

to  introduce  a  subject  upon  which  1m 
two  people  in  the  company  differ.*  B< 
'  But  he  told  me,  sir,  he  does  it  for  inst: 
Johnson  :  '  Whatever  the  motive  be, 
man  who  does  so,  does  very  wrong.  Ht 
more  right  to  instruct  himself  at  such  ri 
he  has  to  make  two  people  fight  a  duel, 
may  learn  how  to  defend  himself.' 

He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentlcaia 
acquaintance  for  keeping  s  bad  table 
said  he,  '  when  a  man  is  invited  to  dinn 
disappointed  if  he  does  not  get  aomethi 
I  advised  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  has  no  can 
at  her  house,  to  give  sweetmeats,  ind  si 
tilings,  in  an  evening,  as  are  n<il  common 
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irould  find  company  enough  come  to  her, 
fbody  loves  to  have  things  which  please 
te  put  in  their  way,  H-ithout  trouble  or 
ion.'  Such  was  his  attention  to  the 
of  life  and  manners. 
18  characterized  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
her  of  the  present  representative  of  that 
;)ectable  family  :  '  He  was  not  a  man  of 
abilities,  but  he  was  a  man  strictly  faith- 
word.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  promised 
com,  and  none  had  grown  that  year  in 
s,  he  would  not  have  contented  himself 
t  excuse :  he  would  have  sent  to  Den- 
-  it.  So  unconditional  was  ho  in  keep- 
rord — so  high  as  to  the  point  of  honour.' 
s  a  liberal  testimony  from  the  Tory 
to  the  virtue  of  a  great  Whig  noble- 

irke's  Letter  to  the  Shej'iffa  of  Bristol,  on 
t  of  America,  being  mentioned,  Johnson 
the  composition  much,  and  he  ridi- 
i  definition  of  a  free  government,  viz. , 
iny  practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the 
dnk  so.' — *  I  will  let  the  King  of  France 
le  on  those  conditions,'  said  he ;  '  for  it 
^vemed  just  as  I  please.'  And  when 
or  talked  of  a  girl  being  sent  to  a  parish 
se,  and  asked  how  much  she  could  be 

0  work, '  ^Vlly,'  said  Johnson, '  as  much 
lonable :  and  what  is  that  ?  as  much  as 
treasonable.' 

hnsOn  obligingly  proposed  to  carry  me 
un,  a  romantic  scene,  now  belonging  to 
of  the  name  of  Port,  but  formerly  the 
le  Congrcves.  I  suppose  it  is  well  de- 
a  some  of  the  tours.  Johnson  described 
ilyand  vividly,  at  which  I  could  not 
ess  to  him  my  wonder ;  because,  though 
as  he  observed,  were  better  than  his,  I 
t  by  any  means  equal  him  in  repre- 
risible  objects.  I  said,  the  difference 
us  in  this  respect  was  as  that  between 
io  has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays  well 

1  a  man  who  has  a  good  instrument,  on 
can  play  very  imperfectly. 

Uect  a  rery  fine  amphitheatre,  sur- 
with  hills  covered  with  woods,  and 
atly  formed  along  the  side  of  a  rocky 
the  quarter  next  the  house,  with  re- 
der  projections  of  rock,  ^ershadowed 
is ;  in  one  of  which  recesses,  we  are 
igreve  wrote  his  Old  Bachelor.  We 
remarkable  natural  curiosity  at  Ilam ; 
•%  bursting  near  each  other  from  the 
horn  immediate  springs,  but  after  hav- 
'or  many  miles  under  ground.  Plott, 
Ittory  of  Staffordshire  (p.  69),  gives  an 
»f  this  curiosity ;  but  Johnson  would 
re  it,  though  we  had  the  attestation  of 
ener,  who  said  he  had  put  in  corks, 
9  river  Manyfold  sinks  into  the  ground, 
catched  them  in  a  net,  placed  before 
)  openings  where  the  water  bursts  out. 


Indeed,  such  subterraneous  courses  of  water  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe. 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  be- 
lieve extraordinary  things,  I  ventured  to  say, 
*  Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  argument  against 
miracles,  **  That  it  is  more  probable  witnesses 
should  lie,  or  be  mistaken,  than  that  they 
should  happen." '  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  Hume, 
taking  the  proposition  simply,  is  right.  But  the 
Christian  revelation  is  not  proved  by  the  miracles 
alone,  but  as  connected  with  prophecies,  and 
with  the  doctrines  in  confirmation  of  which  the 
miracles  were  wrought.' 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  differ- 
ences among  Christians  are  really  of  na  con>- 
sequence.  *  For  instance, '  said  he, '  if  a  Protest- 
ant objects  to  a  Papist,  **  You  worship  images  ;  ** 
the  Papist  can  answer,  "  I  do  not  insist  on  your 
doing  it ;  you  may  be  a  very  good  Papist  with- 
out it :  I  do  it  only  as  a  help  to  my  devotion."  * 
I  said,  the  great  article  of  Christianity  is  the 
revelation  of  immortality.  Johnson  admitted 
it  was. 

In  the  evening,  a  gentleman-fanner,  who  was 
on  a  visit  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  attempted  to  dispute 
with  Johnson  in  favour  of  Mungo  Campbell,  who 
shot  Alexander,  Earl  of  Eglintoune,  upon  his 
having  fallen  when  retreating  from  his  Lord- 
ship, who  he  believed  was  about  to  seise  his  gun, 
as  he  had  threatened  to  do.  He  said  he  should 
have  done  just  as  Campbell  did.  Johnson: 
'  Whoever  would  do  as  Campbell  did  deserves  to 
be  hanged ;  not  that  I  could,  as  a  juryman, 
have  found  him  legally  guilty  of  murder ;  but  I 
am  glad  they  found  means  io  convict  him.' 
The  gentleman-farmer  said,  'A  poor  man  has 
as  much  honour  as  a  rich  man,  and  Campbell 
had  that  to  defend.'  Johnson  exclaimed,  'A 
poor  man  has  no  honour. '  The  T^gli«>»  yeoman, 
not  dismayed,  proceeded:  'Lord  Eglintoune 
was  a  damned  fool  io  run  on  upon  Campbell, 
after  being  warned  that  Campbell  woidd  shoot 
him  if  he  did.'  Johnson,  who  could  not  bear 
anything  like  swearing,  angrily  replied,  'He 
was  not  a  damned  fool :  he  only  thought  too 
well  of  Campbell.  He  did  not  believe  Campbell 
would  be  such  a  damned  scoundrel,  as  to  do  so 
damned  a  thing.'  His  emphasis  on  damned, 
accompanied  with  frowning  looks,  reproved  his 
opponent's  want  of  decorum  in  hU  presence. 

Talking  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified  by 
rejection,  when  making  approaches  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  great,  I  observed,  '  I  am,  how- 
ever, generally  for  trying,  "Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have."*  Johnson:  'Very  true,  sir; 
but  I  have  always  been  more  afraid  of  failing, 
than  hopeful  of  success.'  And,  indeed,  though 
he  had  all  just  respect  for  rank,  no  man  ever 
less  courted  the  favour  of  the  great. 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnsoa 
seemed  to  be  more  uniformly  social,  cheerful, 
and  alert,  than  I  had  almost  ever  seen  him. 
He  was  prompt  cm  great  occasions  and  on  imalL 
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Taylor,  who  praised  everything  of  his  own  to  ex-  to  record  ;  but  it  is  a  small  chan^pteris 

cess — ^in  short,  '  whose  geese  were  all  swans,*  as  in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give 

the  proverb  says— expatiated  on  the  excellence  friend,  and  in  which,  therefore,  I  mark  \ 

of  his  buU-dog,  which  he  told  us  was  *  perfectly  minute  particulars.    And  let  it  be  remc 

well-shaped.'    Johnson,   after  examining   the  that  jEiop  at  play  is  one  of  the  inatrod 

animal  attentively,    thus  repressed  the  vain-  logues  of  antiquity, 

glory  of  our  host: — '  ^o,  sir,  he  is  wii  well-  I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  oar  a 

shaped;  for  there  is  not  the  quick  transition  anoe    whose  memory  was   beginning 

from  the  thickness  of  the  forepart  to  the  tenuity  Johnbon  :   '  There  must  be  a  disease 

>— the  thin  part — ^behind,  which  a  bull-dog  ought  where  there  is  a  failure  of  memory  at 

to  have.'    This  tenuity  was  the  only  Juird  word  A  man's  head,  sir,  must  be  morbid,  if  bf 

that  I  heard  him  use  during  this  interview,  and,  soon.'   My  friend,  being  now  himself  mx\ 

it  will  be  observed,  he  instantly  put  another  might  think  thus :  but  I  imagine  thi 

expression  in  its  place.    Taylor  said,  a  small  tcore  and  ten,  the  Psalmist's  period  o 

bull-dog  was  as  good  as  a  large  one.    Johnson  :  human  life,  in  later  ages  may  have  a 

*  No,  sir ;  for  in  proportion  to  his  size  he  has  though  there  be  no  disease  in  the  consti 
strength ;  and  your  argument  would  prove  that  Talking  of  Rochester's  Poems,  he 
a  good  bull-dog  may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse.'  had  given  them  to  Mr.  Steevens  to  casti 
It  was  amazing  how  he  entered  with  perspicuity  the  edition  of  the  Poets,  to  which  he 
and  keenness  upon  everything  that  occurred  write  prefaces.  Dr.  Taylor  (the  onl] 
in  conversation.  Most  men  whom  I  know,  ever  heard  him  say  anything  witty  *)  a' 
would  no  more  think  of  discussing  a  question  that '  if  Rochester  had  been  castrated 
about  a  bull-dog  than  of  attacking  a  buU.  his  exceptionable  i)oems  would  not  ha 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that  written.'    I  asked  if  Burnet  had  not 

floats  in  my  memory  oonoeming  the  great  sub-  good  Life  of  Rochester.    Johnson  :  *  "V 

ject  of  this  work  to  be  lost.    Though  a  small  a  good  Death  :  there  is  not  much  Z/tfe.* 

particular  may  appear  trifling  to  some,  it  will  whether  Prior's   Poems   were    to   be 

be  relished  by  others  ;  while  every  little  spark  entire  ;  Johnson  said  they  were.    I  mc 

adds  something  to  the  general  blaze  ;  and  to  Lord  Hailcs*s  censure  of  Prior,  in  his  pr 

please  the  true,  candid,  warm  admirers  of  John-  ft  collection  of  Sacred  Poems,  by  variooi 

son,  and  in  any  degree  increase  the  splendour  published  by  him  at  Edinburgh  a  grea 

of  his  reputation,  I  bid  defiance  to  the  shafts  years  ago,  where  he  mentions,  '  those 

of  ridicule,  or  even  of  malignity.     Showers  of  tales  which  will  be  the  eternal  opprofa 

them  have  been  discharged  at  my  Journal  of  a  their  ingenious  author.'    Johnson  :  'Si 

Tour  to  the  Hdbrides;  yet  it  still  sails  unhurt  Hailes  has  forgot    There  is  nothing  i 

along  the  stream  of  time,  and,  as  an  attendant  that  will  excite  to  lewdness.    If  Lord 

upon  Johnson,  thinks  there  is,  he  must  be  more  cob) 

*  Pursues  the  triomph,  snd  partakes  the  gale.'  than  other  people. '    I  instanced  the  tale  Q 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun  P^rganti  and  hU  Wife.    Johnson:  'Si 

shone   bright,    we  walked   out  together,  and  "  nothmg  there,  but  that  his  wife  wa 

•  pored '  for  some  time  with  phujid  indolence  ^  >^^«^»  ^^^^  P*>°'  ^***^°  ^^  ^^  ^ 
upon  an  artificial  waterfall,  which  Dr.  Taylor  ^o,  sir.  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.    No 
had  made  by  building  a  strong  dyke  of  stone  ^*^^^^  *<>  ^^^  »*  standing  in  her  Uhra 
across  the  river  behind  the  garden.    It  was  now  The  hypochondriac  disorder  being  mffl 
somewhat  obstructed  by  branches  of  trees  and  ^-  Johnson  did  not  think  it  so  eomm 
other  rubbish,  which  had  come  down  the  river,  »»*PPo»ed.    •  Dr.  Taylor,'  said  h^  '  is  tk 
and  settled  close  to  it.    Johnson,  partly  from  a  ****®  ^^  "  another.    Burke  and  Beync 
desire  to  see  it  play  more  freely,  and  partly  from  *^®  "^«-    Beauclerk.  except  when  in 
that  inclination  toaotivity  which  wiU  animate  at  *^«  ^^^^'    I  am  not  so  myself  ;  but  tl 
times  the  most  inert  and  sluggish  mortal,  took  a  ^^^  mention  conmionly.' 

long  pole  which  was  lying  on  a  bank,  and  pushed  '  comphdned  of  a  wretched  ehaagvi 

down  several  parcels  of  this  wreck  with  pain-  ■<>  that  I  could  not  preserve,  for  any  kx 

f ul  assiduity,  while  I  stood  quietly  by,  wonder-  tinuance,  the  same  views  of  anything, 

ing  to  behold  the  sage  thus  curiously  employed,  ™*^*  comfortable  to  me  to  experience, 

and  smiling  with  a  humorous  satisfaction  each  Johnson's  company,  a  reHef  from  this 

time  when  he  carried  his  point.    He  worked  °*^     ^^  %U»d7,  vigorous  mind  hel 

till  he  was  quite  out  of  breath  ;  and  having  ^^^^  ™®  ^^^  o^wkM  which  my  owi 
found  a  large  dead  cat,  so  heavy  that  he  could 

not  move  it  after  several  efforts,  *  Come,'  said  '  *"»*"  ^^  unnecessaiT,  for  It  bad  been  don 

he.  throwing   down  the  pole,  *  you  shall  take  ^Hj^  ""^  ""*  ^"^^  "^^^  ^  ^^^  ' 

ttnow;' whichlac«>rdinglydid,  andbeing   a  m^  told  that  Horace  Earl  of  Ozfoid  h 

ireah  man,  soon  made  the  cat  tumble  over  the  icction  of  Boa-noto  by  persons  who  nsnr  said 

CMoade.    This  may  be  laughed  at  as  too  trifling  —Bo^wbll. 
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smolouB  imagination  frequently  pre- 
n  laeh  s  wavering  state  that  my  reason 
>t  judge  well  of  them, 
ohnson  advised  me  to-day  to  have  as 
Mks  about  me  as  I  could ;  that  I  might 
m  any  subject  upon  which  I  had  a  desire 
ruction  at  the  time.  'What  you  read 
id  he,  '  you  will  remember ;  but  if  you 
it  a  book  immediately  ready,  and  the 
moulds  in  your  mind,  it  is  a  chance  if 
e  again  a  desire  to  study  it.'  He  added, 
m  never  has  an  eager  desire  for  instruc- 
\  should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself, 
is  better  when  a  man  reads  from  im* 

I  inclination.' 

speated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace*s 
iile  we  were  in  the  chaise :  I  reo^ember 
arly   the    Ode    EhcvL,  fugcuies    [L    iL 

ud,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative 
ice  of  Homer  or  Virgil  ^  was  inaccurate, 
osi  consider,'  said  he,  '  whether  Homer 

the  greatest  poet,  though  Virgil  may 
ooduced  the  finest  poem.'  Vii^  was 
d  to  Homer  for  the  whole  invention  of 
ictnre  of  an  epic  poem,  and  for  many  of 
ittes.' 

»ld  me  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite  author 
m ;  but  he  had  never  read  his  works  till 

compiling  the  English  Dictionary^  in 
he  said,  I  might  see  Bacon  very  often 
Mr.  Seward  recollects  his  having  mcn- 
that  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language 
le  compiled  from  Bacon's  writings  alone, 
>t  he  had  once  an  intention  of  giving  an 
of  Bacon,  at  least  of  his  English  works, 
iting  the  life  of  that  great  man.  Had 
euted  this  intention,  there  can  be  no 
that  he  would  have  done  it  in  a  most 
y  manner.  Alallet's  Life  of  Bacon  has 
Bsiderable  merit  as  an  acute  and  elegant 
iticm  relative  to  its  subject ;  but  Mallet's 
as  not  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace 
k  extent  of  Lord  Verulam's  genius  and 

II  Dr.  Warburton  therefore  observed, 
itty  justness,  '  that  Mallet,  in  his  L\fe 
%,  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a  philo- 
•  and  if  he  should  write  the  life  of  the 
f  Marlborough,  which  he  had  undertaken 
le  would  probably  forget  that  he  was  a 


I  tnfonned  by  Mr.  Langton,  that  a  great  many 
;o  be  was  present  when  this  question  was 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Burke ;  and,  to 
uon's  phrase,  *  they  talked  their  best ; '  John- 
Homer,  Burke  for  Virgil.  It  may  well  bo 
i  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
contests  that  ever  was  exhibite<L  How  much 
t  regret  that  it  has  not  been  preserved !— Boe- 

where  Is  the  intueuracy,  if  the  admirers  of 
ontend  that  he  was  not  only  prior  to  Virgil  in 

time,  but  superior  in  excellence?— J.  Bos- 
in. 


Wishing  to  be  satisfied  what  degree  of  truth 
there  was  in  a  story  which  a  friend  of  Johnson*s 
and  mine  had  told  me  to  his  disadvantage,  I 
mentioned  it  to  him  in  direct  terms ;  and  it  waa 
to  this  effect :  that  a  gentleman  who  had  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  him,  shown  him  much  kind- 
ness, and  even  relieved  him  from  a  spunging- 
house,  having  afterwards  fallen  into  bad  cir- 
cumstances, was  one  day,  when  Johnson  was  at 
dinner  with  him,  seized  for  debt,  and  carried 
to  prison ;  that  Johnson  sat  still,  undisturbed, 
and  went  on  eating  and  drinking ;  upon  which 
the  gentleman's  sister,  who  was  present,  coold 
not  suppress  her  indignation  :  '  What,  sir,'  said 
she,  '  are  you  so  unfeeling  as  not  e^en  to  offer 
to  go  to  my  brother  in  his  distress ;  you  who 
have  been  so  much  obliged  to  him  ? '  And  that 
Johnson  answered,  '  Madam,  I  owe  him  no  obli- 
gation ;  what  he  did  for  me,  he  would  have 
done  for  a  dog.' 

Johnson  assured  me  that  the  story  was  ab- 
solutely false ;  but  like  a  man  conscious  of  being 
in  the  right,  and  desirous  of  completely  vindi- 
cating himself  from  such  a  charge,  he  did  not 
arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere  denial,  and  on  his 
general  character,  but  proceeded  thus:  'Sir, 
I  was  very  intimate  with '  that  gentleman,  and 
was  once  relieved  by  him  from  an  arrest ;  but  I 
never  was  present  when  he  was  arrested,  never 
knew  that  he  was  arrested,  md  I  believe  he 
never  was  in  diffictilties  after  the  time  when  he 
relieved  me.  I  loved  him  much ;  yet,  in  talk- 
ing of  his  general  character,  I  may  have  said, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did  say 
so,  that  as  his  generosity  proceeded  from  no 
principle,  but  was  s  part  of  his  profusion,  he 
would  do  for  a  dog  what  he  would  do  for  a 
friend ;  but  I  never  applied  this  remark  to  any 
particular  instance,  and  certainly  not  to  his 
kindness  to  me.  If  a  profuse  man,  who  does 
not  value  his  money,  and  gives  a  large  sum  to  a 
whore,  gives  half  as  much,  or  an  equally  large 
sum,  to  relieve  a  friend,  it  cannot  be  esteemed 
as  virtue.  This  was  all  that  I  oould  say  of 
that  gentleman,  and,  if  said  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  said  after  his  death.  Sir,  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  world's  end  to  relieve  him.  The 
remark  about  the  dog,  if  made  by  me,  was  such 
a  sally  as  might  escape  one  when  painting  a 
man  highly.' 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was  re- 
markably cordial  to  me.  It  being  necessary  for 
me  to  return  to  Scotland  soon,  I  had  fixed  on 
the  next  day  for  my  setting  out,  and  I  felt  a 
tender  concern  at  the  thought  of  parting  with 
him.  He  had,  at  this  time,  frankly  communi- 
cated to  me  many  particulars,  which  are  in- 
serted in  this  work  in  their  proper  places ;  and 
once,  when  I  happened  to  mention  that  the  ex* 
pense  of  my  jaunt  would  come  to  much  more 
than  I  had  computed,  he  said,  '  Why,  sir,  if  the 
expense  were  to  be  an  inconvenlenee,  you  would 
have  reason  to  regret  it ;  but  if  yoa  have  had 
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the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that  you  could 
have  purchased  as  much  pleasure  with  it  in  any 
other  way.* 

During  this  interview  at  Ashbourne,  Johnson 
and  I  frequently  talked  with  wonderful  plea- 
sure of  mere  trifles  which  had  occurred  in  our 
tour  to  the  Hebrides ;  for  it  had  left  a  most 
agreeable  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase 
to  make  money.  '  Don't  you  see/  said  he,  '  the 
impropriety  of  it?  To  make  money  is  to  coin  it : 
you  should  say ^^  money. '  The  phrase,  however, 
is,  I  think,  pretty  current.  But  Johnson  was 
at  all  times  jealous  of  infractions  upon  the 
genuine  English  language,  and  prompt  to  repress 
colloquial  barbarisms ;  such  as  pltdging  mytelf^ 
for  undertaking ;  line,  for  department,  or  branch, 
as  the  civil  line,  the  banking  line.  He  was  par- 
ticularly indignant  against  the  almost  universal 
use  of  the  word  idea  in  the  sense  of  notion  or 
opinion,  when  it  is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify 
something  of  which  an  image  can  be  formed 
in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or  image 
of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  building ;  but  we  can- 
not surely  have  an  idea  or  image  of  an  argument 
or  proprjsition.  Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the 
law  '  delivering  their  idecu  upon  the  question 
under  consideration  ; '  and  the  first  speakers  in 
Parliament '  entirely  coincided  in  the  idea  which 
has  been  ably  stated  by  an  honourable  mem- 
ber :  * — or  '  reprobating  an  i€Ua  as  unconsti- 
tutional, and  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  a  great  and  free  country.* 
Johnson  called  this  '  modem  cant.  * 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word 
heard  as  if  spelt  with  a  double  e,  heerd,  instead 
of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is  most  usually  done.* 
He  said  his  reason  was,  that  if  it  were  pro- 
nounced herd,  there  would  be  a  single  exception 
from  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
ear,  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to  have  that 
exception. 

He  praised  Grainger *s  Ode  on  Solittule,  in 
Dodsley's  collection,  and  repeated,  with  great 
energy,  the  exordium : 

'  O  Solitude,  r^imantic  maid. 
Whether  by  nodding  towfrs  yon  trend ; 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom. 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb ; 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  cliftcd  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide : 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep. 
From  llcc-la  view  the  thawing  deep ; 
Or,  at  the  puri*le  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor'8  marble  waj»tc  survey—* 

observing,  *This,  sir,  is  very  noble.' 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer,  and  two 
others,  entertained  themselves  and  the  company 
with  a  great  number  of  tunes  on  the  fiddle. 
Johnson  desired  to  have  '  Let  ambition  fire  thy 

*  Id  the  age  of  Queen  Kliulieth  tliis  word  was  tte- 
quently  written,  as  duubtlc.is  it  was  pronounced,  hard. 


mind*  played  over  again,  and  appeared  to  give 
patient  attention  to  it,  though  be  ownefl  to 
that  he  was  very  insensible  to  the  power  of  i 
I  told  him  that  it  affected  me  to  such  s  degre*  - 
as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully, 
ducing    in   my   mind  alternate  aensationt 
pathetic  dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready  to 
tears ;  and  of  daring  resolution,  ao  that  I 
inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of 
battle.     '  Sir,*  said  he,  '  I  should  never  hear 
if  it  made  me  such  a  fool.* 

Much  of  the  effect  of  music,  I  am  latisfieda.  j 
owing  to  the  association  of  ideas.    That  ^^ 
which  instantly  and  irresistibly  excites  in  ^^ 
Swiss,*  when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  metiadie  ^a 
pays,  has,  I  am  told,  no  intrintio  power  of  son  .flc 
And  I  know,  from  my  own  experience, 
Scotch  reels,  though  brisk,  make  me  melancb^ . 
because  I  used  to  hear  them  in  my  early 
at  a  time  when  Mr.   Pitt  called  for  lok 
*  from  the  mountains  of  the  north,*  and  nttrn' 
of  brave  Highlanders  were  going  abroad,  n . 
to  return.     AMiereas  the  airt  in  The 
Opera,  many  of  which  are  very  soft,  nci 
to  render  me  gay,  because  they  are 
with  the  warm  sensations  and  high  ipiri 
London.— This  evening,  while  some  of  thei 
of  ordinary  composition  were  played  wit" 
great  skill,  my  frame  was  agitated,  and 
conscious  of  a  generous  attachment  to  Dr. 
son,  as  my  preceptor  and  friend,  mixed  wk^iil  «■ 
affectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old  man  wwhm 
I  should  probably  lose  in  a  short  time.    I  th  oiylrt 
I  could  defend  him  at  the  point  of  my 
My  reverence  and  affection  for  him  were  isi  taU 
glow.    I  said  to  him,  'My  dear  nr,  we 
meet  every  year  if  you  don*t  quarrdl  with  ma* 
Johnson  :   '  Nay,  sir,  you  are  more  likely  te 
quarrel  with  me,  than  I  with  yon.    My  rtgu^ 
for  you  is  greater  almost  than  I  have  words  t« 
express ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  f*' 
pcating  it ;  write  it  down  in  the  fint  ksf  d  \ 
your  pocket-book,  and  never  doubt  of  it  again- 

I  talke<l  to  him  of  misery  being  the  'doots  «  i 
man  *  in  this  life,  as  displayed  in  his  Vanifp  w 
Human  Withet,    Yet  I  obscnred  thai  thiafi 
were  done  ui>on  the  supposition  of  hsppto***  . 
grand  houses  were  built,  fine  gardens  were  un*Wi  , 
splendid  places  of  public  amusement  weis  ^'^  t 
trived,  an<l  crowded  with  eompany.    JoBJW"' 
'  Alas,  sir,  these  are  all  only  struggles  for  bs|<f*' 
ness.     When  I  first  entered  Kanelagh,  it  f^^ 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  v^ 
such  as  I  never  experienced  anjwhers  c*^ 
But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  hi*  ^ 
mense  army,  and  considered  that  not  oa*  ^ 
that  great  multitude  would  be  aHve  a  boB^'^ 
years  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  «>•* 
sider  that  there  was  not  one  in  all  that  briUi***  ; 

>  The  '  Ranx  des  Vaches.'  whtrh  so  strongly  sfictt^  . 
the  Swiss  soldiers,  when  on  foreign  serrirv,  as  to  rtf** 
them  to  desert    RnuiMeaa  infonas  as  thst  ths  sir ^ 
forbidden  under  pain  of  death. 
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not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think ; 
;he  thoughts  of  each  individual  there 
distressing  when  alone.*  This  reflec- 
experimentally  just.  The  feeling  of 
rhich  succeeds  the  animation  of  gaiety, 
▼ery  severe  pain ;  and  when  the  mind 
cant,  a  thousand  disappointments  and 
rush  in  and  excruciate.  Will  not 
a  of  my  fairest  readers  allow  thi«  to 

ited  that  being  in  love  and  flattered 
■  of  success,  or  having  some  favourite 

view  for  the  next  day,  might  prevent 
iiedness  of  which  we  had  been  talking. 
:  ''VMiy,  sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  as 
>S6;  but  my  conclusion  is  in  general 
ue.* 

Tohnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  conference 
res  in  Dr.  Taylor's  garden,  at  a  pretty 
in  a  serene  autumn  night,  looking  up 
wens,  I  directed  the  discourse  to  the 
f  s  future  state.  My  friend  was  in  a 
I  most  benignant  frame  of  mind.  *  Sir,' 
[  do  not  imagine  that  all  things  will  be 
ir  to  us  immediately  after  death,  but 
■rays  of  Providence  will  be  explained 
J  gradually.*  I  ventured  to  ask  him 
alUiough  the  words  of  some  texts  of 
seemed  strong  in  support  of  the  dread- 
ne  of  an  eternity  of  punishment,  we 

hope  that  the  denunciation  was  figura- 
rould  not  literally  be  executed.  JouN- 
',  you  are  to  consider  the  intention  of 
nt  in  a  future  state.     We  have  no 

be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  no 
kble  to  offend  against  God.    We  do 

that  even  the  angeki  are  quite  in  a 
ecurity ;  nay,  we  know  that  some  of 
e  fallen.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
kry,  in  order  to  preserve  both  men  and 
a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should 
dually  before  them  the  punishment 
who  have  deviated  from  it :  but  wo 
t  by  some  other  means  a  fall  from 
may  be  prevented.  Some  of  the  texts 
ire  upon  this  subject  are,  as  you  ob- 
leed  strong ;  but  they  may  admit  of 
ed  interpretation.'  He  talked  to  me 
awful  and  delicate  question  in  a  gentle 

as  if  afraid  to  be  decisive. 

upper  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apart- 

1  at  my  request  he  dictated  to  me  an 

in  favour  of  the  negro  who  was  then 
bis  liberty,  in  an  action  in  the  Court 

lentions, 

rtcb'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair.' 
lect  a  couplet  quite  apposite  to  my  sul^ct 
1%  Ethic  EpiftU,  a  beautiful  sud  inHtiiictive 
a  anoaymous  writer,  in  1768 ;  who,  trcatijig 
in  excess,  says, 

inguor,  suffering  on  the  rack  of  bliss, 
)ss  that  man  was  never  made  for  tliis.' 


of  Session  in  Scotland.  He  had  always  been 
very  zealous  against  slavery  in  every  form,  in 
which  I  with  ^1  deference  thought  that  he  dis- 
covered *  a  zeal  without  knowledge.'  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  in  company  with  some  very  grave 
men  at  Oxford,  his  toast  was,  'Here's  to  the 
next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies.'  His  violent  prejudice  against  our  West 
Indian  and  American  settlers  appeared  whenever 
there  was  an  opportunity.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  hu  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  he  says, '  How 
IB  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest  ytlpt  for  liberty 
among  the  drivers  of  negroes  ?  *  and  in  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  asked,  *  Where 
did  Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn  English?' 
That  Trecothick  could  both  speak  and  write 
good  English  is  well  known.  I  myself  was 
favoured  with  his  correspondence  concerning 
the  brave  Corsicans.  And  that  Beckford  could 
speak  it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even 
to  his  Majesty,  as  his  '  faithful  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,'  is  commemorated  by  the  noble  monu- 
ment erected  to  him  in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson  was 
as  follows : — 

'  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many 
countries  have  had  part  of  their  inhabitants  in 
a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  man.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive 
that  men  in  their  original  state  were  equal; 
and  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be 
subjected  to  another  but  by  violent  compulsion. 
An  individual  may,  indeed,  forfeit  his  liberty  by 
a  crime  ;  but  he  cannot,  by  that  crime,  forfeit 
the  liberty  of  his  children.  What  is  true  of  a 
criminal  seems  true  likewise  of  a  captive.  A 
man  may  accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy 
on  condition  of  perpetual  servitude ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  ean  entail  that  servi- 
tude on  his  descendants ;  for  no  man  can  stipu- 
late without  commission  for  another.  The  con- 
dition which  he  himself  accepts,  his  son  or 
grandson  perhaps  would  have  rejected.  If  we 
should  admit,  what  perhaps  may  with  more 
reason  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  relations  ^ 
between  man  and  man  which  may  make  slavery 
necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved 
that  he  who  is  now  suing  for  his  freedom  ever 
stood  in  any  of  those  relations.  He  is  certainly 
Bub>ect  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  his 
present  master,  who  pretends  no  claim  to  his 
obedience,  but  that  he  bought  him  from  a  mer- 
chant of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him  never 
was  examined.  It  is  said  that,  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  Jamaica,  he  was  legally  enslaved ; 
these  constitutions  are  merely  positive,  and 
apparently  injurious  to  the  rights  of  mankind, 
because  whoever  is  exposed  to  sale  is  condemned 
to  slavery  without  appeal,  by  whatever  fraud  or 
violence  he  might  have  been  originally  brought 
into  the  merchant's  power.  In  our  own  times, 
princes  have  been  sold  by  wretches  to  whose 
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care  they  were  entrusted,  that  they  might  have 
a  European  education;  but  when  once  they 
were  brought  to  a  market  in  the  plantations, 
little  would  avail  cither  their  dignity  or  their 
wrongs.  The  laws  of  Jamaica  afford  a  negro 
no  redress.  His  colour  is  considered  as  a  suffi- 
cient testimony  against  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  moral  right  should  ever  give  way  to  political 
convenience.  But  if  temptations  of  interest  are 
sometimes  too  strong  for  humkn  virtue,  let  us 
at  least  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  quit  it.  In  the  present  case  there  is 
apparent  right  on  one  side,  and  no  convenience 
on  the  other.  Inhabitants  of  this  island  can 
neither  gain  riches  nor  power  by  taking  away 
the  liberty  of  any  part  of  the  human  species. 
The  sum  of  the  argument  is  this  : — No  man  is 
by  nature  the  property  of  another — The  defen- 
dant is  therefore  by  nature  free — ^The  rights 
of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited  before 
they  can  be  justly  taken  away — That  the  defen- 
dant has  by  any  act  forfeited  the  rights  of  nature 
we  require  to  be  proved  ;  and  if  no  proof  of  such 
forfeiture  can  be  given,  we  doubt  not  the  justice 
of  the  court  will  declare  him  free.* 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly  upon 
this  particular  case  ;  where,  perhaps,  he  was  in 
the  right.  But  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  most 
solemn  protest  against  his  general  doctrine  with 
respect  to  the  Hart  trade.  For  I  will  resolutely 
say,  that  his  unfavourable  notion  of  it  was 
owing  to  prejudice,  and  imperfect  or  false  in- 
formation. The  wild  and  dangerous  attempt 
which  has  for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to 
obtain  an  act  of  our  Legislature,  to  abolish  so 
very  important  and  necessary  a  branch  of  com- 
mercial interest,  must  have  been  crushed  at 
once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  zealots 
who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it,  made  the  vast 
body  of  planters,  merchants,  and  others,  whose 
immense  properties  are  involved  in  the  trade, 
reasonably  enough  suppose  that  there  could 
be  no  danger.  The  encouragement  which  the 
attempt  has  received  excites  my  wonder  and 
indignation ;  and  though  some  men  of  superior 
abilities  have  supported  it — whether  from  a  love 
of  temporary  popularity,  when  prosperous,  or  a 
love  of  general  mischief,  when  desperate— my 
opinion  is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a  HcUui,  which 
in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned,  and  man  has 
continued,  would  not  only  be  robbfry  to  an  in- 
numerable class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  but  it 
would  be  extreme  cruelty  to  the  African  savages, 
a  portion  of  whom  it  saves  from  massacre,  or 
intolerable  bondage  in  their  own  country,  and 
introduces  into  a  much  happier  state  of  life; 
especially  now  when  their  passage  to  the  West 
ludies  and  their  treatment  there  is  humanely 
regulated.  To  abolish  that  trade  would  be  to 
' shut  the  gatM  of  mercy  on  mankind.' 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  con- 
cerning it,  the  House  of  Lords  u  wise  and  in- 
dependent : — 


Intnminatis  fulgit  honoribns ; 
Ncc  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aune.* 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and  thongbt  modi 
upon  the  subject,  and  would  recommend  to  aD 
who  are  capable  of  conviction  an  excellent  tract 
by  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  John  Baskj, 
Esq.,  entitled,  DouhU  on  the  Abolition  of  tkt 
Slave  Trade.  To  Mk.  Banby's  DauhU  I  wiU 
apply  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke*s  exprcMJoo 
in  praise  of  a  Scotch  law-book  called  DirletoB*a 
IhubU.  *  His  Dovhu;  said  his  Lordahip, 
better  than  most  people's  Ceriaintie*,* 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I 
afraid  I  kept  him  too  late  up,  *  No,  sir,'  said  ha, 
'I  don't  care  though  I  sit  all  night  with  yoo. 
This  was  an  animated  speech  from  a  mAn  in  bii 
sixty-ninth  year. 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  diipleftte  Ida 
as  I  ought  to  have  been,  I  know  not  bat  thii 
vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled ;  bat  I  anlackil] 
entered  upon  the  controversy  eonceming  tin 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America,  ai^ 
attempted  to  argue  in  favour  of  our  felloe 
subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlaatie. 
insisted  that  America  might  be  very  ^^ 
governed,  and  made  to  yield  sufficient 
by  the  means  of  ii^/luence,  as  exemplified 
Ireland,  while  the  people  might  be  pleated  ia 
the  imagination  of  their  participating  of 
British  Constitution,  by  having  a  body  of 
sentatives,  without  whose  consent  mon^ 
not  be  exacted  from  them.  Johnaon  could 
bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avowed 
which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an  ext 
degree  of  heat  to  enforce ;  and  the  violent  i 
tion  into  which  he  was  thrown  while  i 
or  rather  reprimanding  me,  alarmed  me  to, 
I  heartily  repented  of  my  having  onl 
introduced  the  subject.  I  myself,  however, 
warm,  and  the  change  was  great,  from  the 
state  of  philosophical  discussion  in  whi 
had  a  little  before  been  pleasingly  emploj^a^d 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British  I 
liament,  in  which  I  alleged  that  any 
however  unreasonable  or  unjust, 
carried  by  a  venal  majority ;  and  I  qpoka 
high  admiration  of  the  Roman  Seaati 
composed  of  men  sincerely  desirous  to 
what  they«hould  think  best  for  their 
My  friend  would  allow  no  such  character 
Roman  Senate  ;  and  be  maintained  th»'ft  ttt 
British  Parliament  was  not  corrupt,  aaJ  ^^ 
there  was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its  memtas; 
asserting  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  ^9^  i 
tion  of  great  importance  before  PartiaBient,siy 
question  in  which  a  man  might  not  way  ^ 
vote  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  Hi 
said  there  had  been  none  in  his  time  vsqj^ 
that  respecting  America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest, 
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pndoeed  bj  my  want  of  caution ;  and  he  was 
Bot  then  in  the  humour  to  slide  into  easy  and 
cbeerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  happened  that 
we  were,  after  an  hour  or  two,  very  willing  to 
Nptrtte  and  go  to  bed. 

Ob  Wednesday,  September  24,  I  went  into 
Dr.  Johnson's  room  before  he  got  up ;  and  find- 
ing that  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  was 
qnite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon  his  beiUide,  and  he 
I,  lilked  with  as  much  readiness  and  good  humour 
i  ai  crer.  He  recommended  to  me  to  plant  a 
I  eoiiiderable  part  of  a  laige  moorish  farm  which 
I  I  had  purchased,  and  he  made  several  calcula- 
tion of  the  expense  and  profit ;  for  he  delighted 
iaexerciaing  his  mind  on  the  science  of  numbers. 
Be  pressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  planting 
it  the  first  m  a  very  sufficient  manner,  quoting 
the  isjing,  '  In  hdlo  wm  licet  bis  errart :  *  and 
I  adiliBg,  *  This  is  equally  true  in  jilanting.* 

I  ipoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor's  hospi- 

'  tslity ;  and  as  evidence  that  it  was  not  on  ac- 

cgaBt  of  his  good  table  alone  that  Johnson 

visiled  him  often,  I  mentioned  a  little  anecdote 

viiM^  had  escaped  my  friend's  recollection,  and 

•t  hearing  which  repeated,  he  smiled.      One 

cutting,  when  I  was  sitting  with  him,  Frank 

dftlivered  this  message  :  *  Sir,  Dr.  Taylor  sends 

io»  eompliments  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine 

with  him  to-morrow.    He  has  got  a  hare.'    '  My 

AaapHiiients,'  said  Johnson,  '  and  I'll  dine  with 

i— hare  or  rabbit.' 

Ahtt  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pursued  my 

north  wards.   I  took  my  i>o8t-chaise  from 

Gieeo  Blan,  a  very  good  inn  at  Ashbourne, 

nistrcss  of  which,  a  mighty  civil  gcntle- 

courtesying  very  low,  presented  nic 

^ith  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house ;  to 

^tkieh  she  had  subjoined,  in  her  own  hand* 

^>3tiiig,  an  address  in  such  singular  simplicity 

^  atylc,  that  I  have  preserved  it  pasted  upon 

ef  the  boards  of  my  original  Jourmil  at  tliis 

and  shall  here  insert  it  for  the  amusement 

•*  Mj  readers : — 

*1L  Killingley's  duty  waits  ni>on  Mr.  Bos- 
^^■0,  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  this 
'**«Qr;  whenever  he  comes  this  way,  hopes  for 
^^  eortinaance  of  the  same.  AVoiild  Mr.  Bos- 
v«ll  MBM  the  house  to  Ids  extensive  acquaint- 
it  wonid  be  a  singular  favour  confcrr'<I 
SM  who  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  make  any 
return  but  her  most  grateful  thanks,  and 
prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time,  and 
^  a  Uessed  eternity. 
*l^Mtday  mom.' 

^nm  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  derived  a 
*^Mcrable  aceession  to  my  Juhnnonian  store. 
•  ewnmnnirated  my  original  Journal  to  Sir 
^Ufiam  Fovfoes,  in  whom  I  have  always  place<l 
eonfidience ;  and  what  he  wrote  to  mo 
_  it  is  so  much  to  my  credit  as  the 
^|flphar  of  Jchnaoa,  that  ray  readers  will,  I 
Mfe,  giant  om  th«ir  indulgence  for  here  insert- 
^it:  * II k  Dot  onoe  or  twice  going  over  it, 


says  Sir  William,  '  that  will  satisfy  me ;  for  I 
find  in  it  a  high  degree  of  instruction  as  well  ss 
entertainment ;  and  I  derive  more  benefit  from 
Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  discussions  than  I 
should  be  able  to  draw  from  his  personal  con- 
versation ;  for  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  world  to  whom  he  discloses  his  sentiments 
so  freely  as  to  yourself.* 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  Edensor  inn,  close  by  Chatsworth, 
to  survey  the  magnificence  of  which  I  had  gone 
a  considerable  way  out  of  my  road  to  Scotland. 
The  inn  was  then  kept  by  a  very  jolly  landlord, 
whose  name  I  think  was  Malton.  He  hapi>ened 
to  mention  that  'the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson 
had  been  in  his  house.'  I  inquired  who  this  Dr. 
Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear  my  host's  notion 
of  him.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'Johnson,  the  great 
writer;  Oddity,  as  they  call  him.  He's  the 
greatest  writer  in  England ;  he  writes  for  the 
ministry ;  he  has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and 
lets  them  know  what's  going  on.' 

My  friend,  who  had  a  thorough  dependence 
upon  the  authenticity  of  my  relation,  without 
any  embeUiskmcnt,  as  falsehood  or  fiction  is  too 
gently  called,  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  repre- 
sentation of  himself. 

'  lis.  BOBWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'Edinburgh,  Sept,  29, 1777. 

'Mt  dear  Sir,— By  the  first  post  I  inform 
you  of  my  safe  arrival  at  my  own  house,  and 
that  I  had  tlie  comfort  of  finding  my  wife  and 
children  all  in  good  health. 

*  \\1ien  I  look  back  upon  our  late  interview, 
it  api>ears  to  me  to  have  answered  expectation 
better  than  almost  any  scheme  of  happiness 
that  I  ever  put  in  execution.  My  journal  is 
store<l  witli  wisdom  and  wit ;  and  my  memory 
is  filled  with  the  recollection  of  lively  and  affec- 
tionate feelings  which  now,  I  think,  yield  me 
more  satisfaction  than  at  the  time  when  they 
were  first  excited.  I  have  experienced  this  upon 
other  occasions.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  explain  it  to  me ;  for  it  seems  wonderful 
that  pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  distance 
than  when  near.  I  wish  you  may  find  yourself 
in  a  humour  to  do  me  this  favour ;  but  I  flatter 
myself  with  no  strong  hope  of  it ;  for  I  have 
observed  that,  unless  upon  very  serious  occa- 
sions, your  letters  to  me  are  not  ansuers  to  those 
which  I  write.* 

[I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  I  had 
menti<»ne4l  to  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  told  me  the  story  so  much  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  truth  of  which  he  ha^l  com- 
pletely refuted;  for  that  my  having  done  so 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  confidence, 
and  offend  one  whose  society  I  valued— there- 
fore earnestly  requesting  that  no  notice  might 
be  taken  of  it  to  anybody,  till  I  should  be  in 
Ix>ndon,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  it  over 
with  the  gentleman.] 
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'to  JAMES  B06WELL,  BSQ. 

•  London,  Nm.  26, 1777. 

*  Dear  Sik,— Ton  will  wonder,  or  you  have 
wondered,  why  no  letter  has  come  from  me. 
What  you  wrote  at  your  return  had  in  it  such 
a  strain  of  cowardly  caution  as  gave  me  no  plea- 
sure. I  could  not  well  do  what  you  wished :  I 
*iad  no  need  to  vex  yon  with  a  refusaL  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  as  to  him  have  set  all 
right  without  any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  you.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story. 
You  may  now  be  at  ease. 

'  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you  for  the 
kindness  that  you  showed  in  coming  so  long  a 
journey  to  see  me.  It  was  pity  to  keep  you  so 
long  in  pain ;  but  upon  reviewing  the  matter, 
I  do  not  see  what  I  could  have  done  better 
than  I  did. 

*  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my  dear 
enemy  and  all  her  litUe  people  quite  well,  and 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  journey.  I 
think  on  it  with  great  gratitude. 

'  I  was  not  well  when  you  left  me  at  the 
Doctor's,  and  I  grew  worse;  yet  I  stayed  on, 
and  at  Lichfield  was  very  ilL  Travelling,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  me  worse ;  and  when  I  came 
to  London,  I  complied  with  a  summons  to  go  to 
Brighthelmstone,  w)pere  I  saw  Beauclerk,  and 
stayed  three  days. 

'Our  Club  has  recommenced  last  Friday, 
but  I  was  not  there.  Langton  has  another 
wench.*  Blrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes  of  a  young 
brewer.  They  got  by  their  trade  last  year  a  very 
large  sum,  and  their  expenses  are  proportionate. 

'  Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad.  And 
I  have  had  for  some  time  a  very  di£Bcult  and 
laborious  respiration ;  but  I  am  better  by  purges, 
abstinence,  and  other  methods.  I  am  yet,  how- 
ever, much  behind-hand  in  my  health  and  rest 
'Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  universally 
commended  ;  but  let  him  think  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  first  finding  and  first  praising  his 
excellences.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  my  voice  to 
that  of  the  public. 

'  My  dear  friend,  let  me  thank  yon  once  more 
for  your  visit ;  you  did  me  great  honour,  and  I 
hope  met  with  nothing  that  di^leased  you.  I 
stayed  long  at  Ashbourne,  -not  much  pleased, 
yet  awkward  at  departing.  I  then  went  to 
Lichfield,  where  I  found  my  friend  at  Stowhill 
[Mrs.  Aston]  very  dangerously  diseased.  Such 
is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pass  it  well,  whatever  it 
be,  for  there  is  surely  something  beyond  it 

*  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  wea  Write  as 
soon  as  yon  can  to,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
•ervant,  *  Sam.  Jounsov.' 

'to  DB.  SAMTEL  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinburgh,  Nw,  29, 1777. 
'Mt  dear  Sir,— This  day's  post  has  at  length 


'  A'danghtsr  bom  to  ]iiB.~BoiwBLi» 


relieved  me  from  much  uneasiness,  b] 
me  a  letter  from  yon.    I  was  indeed  c 
easy — on  my  own  account  and  youn 
very  anxious  to  be  secured  against 
consequences  from  my  imprudence  in 
ing  the  gentleman*s  name  who  had 
story  to  your  disadvantage;    and  ft 
hardly  suppose  it  possible  that  yon  w< 
so  long  to  make  me  easy,  unless  you 
was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about  3 
must  not  be  offended  when  I  venture  \ 
that  you  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
upon  this  occasion.     The  "coieanij 
vhich  gave  you  no  pleasure  "  was  sn| 
me  by  a  friend  here,  to  whom  I  meni 
strange  story  and  the  detection  of  its 
an  instance  how  one  may  be  deceived 
is  apparently  very  good  authority, 
am  still  persuaded  that  as  I  might  han 
the  truth  without  mentioning  the  ge 
name,  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  I  c 
that  you  are  just  in  blaming  my  caw 
if  you  were  ever  so  just  in  your  disap; 
might  you  not  have  dealt  more  tend 
me? 

'  I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  1 
October,  and  passed  some  time  with  n 
very  comfortably. 

'I  am  engaged  in  a   criminal   pr 
against   a  country  schoolmaster  for 
behaviour  to  his  female  scholars.    Th* 
statute  against  such  abominable  eond 
it  is  punishable  at  common  law.     I 
obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance  in  ti 
ordinary  trial — I  ever  am,  my  dear 
faithful  humble  servant, 

'  James  Bofl 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johmc 
him  an  account  of  the  decision  of  t) 
eaiat  by  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
who  hold  even  the  mildest  and  beet  1 
slavery  in  abomination  (of  which  nan 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  am  none 
be  remembered  with  high  respect,  aa 
credit  of  Scotland ;  for  it  went  upon 
broader  ground  than  the  case  of  Somtrt 
was  decided  in  England  ;  being  truly  \ 
ral  question,  whether  a  perpetual  obli] 
service  to  one  master  in  any  mods  si 
sanctified  by  the  law  of  a  free  cow 
negro,  then  called  Joseph  JTnii^ftl,  a  i 
Africa,  who,  having  been  brought  to  Ja 
the  usual  course  of  the  slave-trad«,  i 
chased  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  tba 
had  attended  his  master  to  Scotland ; 
was  officiously  suggested  to  him  thai  k 
be  found  entitled  to  his  liberty  vitl 
limitation.  He  accordingly  faron^t  hi 
in  the  course  of  which  the  advocates 
sides  did  themselves  great  hoooor.  1 
laorin  iias  had  the  praiae  of  JoIibmi 
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lol'  in  rs'otzi  of  the  negro,  and  Mr. 
lochis  dutin^iilied  biniBclf  on  tho  tama 
r  hu  ingecuitj  »nd  eitrsordiiuu;  re- 
Mr.  Ciiilen,  on  the  pitct  of  the  muter, 
red  good  infoimation  uid  Kund  iciuon- 
1  which  he  wu  irc)l  mppoited  by  Mr. 
Fergoton,  ramiu-kable  for  a  nmnly  under- 
:g,  and  a  knanledge  both  of  boolct  uad 
rid.    But  I  cannot  too  highljr  pruae  the 

which  Sir.  Henry  Dnndoa  geacroiul}- 
atcd  to  the  canto  of  the  tooly  strnDgcr. 
iDdat'i  Seottuh  accent,  which  baa  been 
I  in  Tun  obtruded  ua  an  objection  to  hia 
111  abilitiei  in  Parliament,  wua  no  dia- 
ige  to  him  in  hii  own  country.     And  I  do 

that  npon  tliu  memurablo  qaeitioD  ho 
led  me,  and  I  believe  all  hii  andience, 
uch  feelings  aa  were  [iroduced  by  lome 
moat  eminent  onitinna  of  antiquity, 
•tilnony  I  liberally  give  to  the  excellence 
Id  friend  with  whom  it  ha«  been  my  lot 
rTcryvtidely  upon  many  political  topici ; 
emade  myieU  without  malice.  A  great 
■J  of  tba  Lords  of  Seaaion  decided  (or  tha 
Bat  four  of  their  number,  tbo  Lord 
Bt,  Lord  Elliott,  Lord  Sloubnddo,  and 
oTingtoD,  rewilutely  maintained  the  law- 
of  a  a^euj.  which  haa  been  acknowledged 
[(•■nd  oountrici.  and  that  when  (rDodom 
tad,  a*  in  old  Greece  and  liome. 

'n>  JAUS  BOSWKLL,  ESO. 

'  DtffiiJvr  27, 1777. 
u  an,— Thia  ij  the  time  of  the  year 
(b  ill  eipreia  their  good  wiahea  to  their 
I,  and  I  wad  mine  to  you  and  your  family, 
our  Uvea  be  long,  hajnij,  and  good.  I 
KD  unch  out  of  order,  bat  I  hope  do  not 

)  crime  of  tbo  aclioolmHater  whom  yon  are 
i  to  proaecnte  it  very  great,  and  ma;  be 
ted  to  be  too  common.  In  our  law  it 
lie  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  miide- 
a;  that  it,  a  kind  of  indefinite  crime, 
dtal,  bnt  poniahablo  at  the  diacretion  of 
ut.  Ton  cannot  want  matter ;  all  that 
«  be  laid  will  eaaily  occur. 
Shaw,  the  anther  of  tha  Gaelie  0mm- 

E^intonne,  that  he  may  bo  agiiwinted 
m  to  one  of  tbe  now-raiaed  rcginicnta. 
ooi  ftiendi  are  a*  they  were  ;  little  hna 
«1  to  them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mra. 
na  a  great  black  hair-drcasing  pin  iuto 
I;  bat  by  great  evacuntiua  «ite  kept  it 

Dotio  lo  II  wM  happll]'  cboarn  : 

{  arMd  mcDtlocUig  a  DtreDiuitaics  uo  laa 
Ifcaa  traa.  that  a  trrolbar  Adiocale  In  coniiarr- 
fUcr.  trill  oTwhoa  It  ceitaUd;  cannot  bauld, 
I  ildUM  JUaUir  arta.  asked  Mr.  Uaclnann, 
Sk*  of  mpput  aaauianoe.  '  Are  tlioae  Konli 


from  inflaming,  und  it  is  almost  well  Miaa 
Reynolds  has  been  ont  of  order,  but  is  bet- 
ter. Mn.  Williama  ia  in  a  very  poor  itate  of 
health. 

'  If  I  abould  write  on,  I  ahould  perbapt  write 
only  complaint!,  and  therefore  I  will  content 
myaclf  with  telling  you  that  I  love  tii  think  on 
you,  and  to  hc.-ir  from  jou;  and  that  I  am, 
dear  <ir,  jours  faithfully, 

'SJlIL  Johkeom.' 


'Edinbceob,  Jan.  8, 1778. 

'DlAB  Sm, — Tour  oongtutnlationa  npon  a 
new  year  arc  mixed  with  complaint ;  mine  most 
he  lo  too.  Uy  wife  but  for  euiiie  tinie  been  ill, 
having  l>een  confined  to  tha  house  these  threo 
months  by  a  severe  cold,  attended  with  ulamiing 
lymptom^ 

[Here  I  gave  a  particnlar  account  of  tho  dia- 
tresa  which  the  person,  upon  ovory  account 
moat  dear  to  me,  suffered;  and  of  the  diinial 
state  of  apprebentton  in  which  I  nuw  waa  : 
adrting,  that  I  never  atood  more  in  need  of  hia 
conaoling  philoaophy.] 

*  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  Wil- 
son, a  Bcotchioan,  under  tbe  Latin  name  of 
Volu4enii>,  according  to  the  custom  of  liteiary 
men  at  a  certain  period.  It  is  entitled  De 
Attimi  TTanquitlitalc  I  eaniestly  desire  ti 
quillity.  Sana  nt  quia;  but  I  fear  I  s! 
never  attain  it :  for  when  unoccnpted  1  g. 
gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  inu  to  ferer 


'  TO  JAlUCa  B0B1TXLI:,  EM). 

'Jon.  21,1778. 

'  Dub  Sib,— To  a  letter  to  intereiting  bb  joui 
last,  it  is  proper  to  return  aome  answer,  how 
over  little  1  may  be  disposed  lo  write. 

'  Your  alarm  at  your  lady'a  illness  was  reaion 
able,  and  not  disproportionate  to  the  appeannco 
of  the  ditorder.  I  hope  irour  physical  fricnd'i 
conjecture  is  now  veriUcd,  and  all  fear  of  a  con 
sumption  at  an  end ;  a  lilUo  caro  and  eiercitt 
will  then  restore  her.  London  ia  a  good  air  for 
ladiei ;  and  if  joa  bring  her  liithcr  1  will  do  fur 
ber  what  aho  did  for  mo— I  will  retire  tn>m  my 
apartments  fur  her  acoommodatiuii.  Iklmve 
kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheorfuL 

'You  always  seem  to  call  for  toDTlemess. 
Know  then,  that  in  the  fitat  monih  of  Iha 
present  year  I  very  highly  citccm  and  very  ei,r- 
dially  love  you.  I  hope  to  tell  you  thit  at  tha 
hcsinning  of  erery  year  as  long  a*  we  live  ;  and 
why  should  we  trouble  uunelvea  to  tell  or  hear 
it  of  lener  T 

'Tell  Veronica,  Euphcmia,  and  Aloiamlcr, 
that  I  wiah  them,  as  well  as  their  parents, 
manj  happy  years. 
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*  You  have  ended  the  negro's  canse  much  to 
my  mind.  Lord  Anchinleck  and  dear  Lord 
Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Lord  Hailes's 
name  reproaches  me  :  but  if  he  saw  my  languid 
neglect  of  my  own  affairs,  he  would  rather  pity 
than  resent  my  neglect  of  his.  I  hope  to  mend, 
ttt  et  mihi  vivam  et  amicit,—!  Am,  dear  sir,  yours 
affectionately,  *  Sam.  Johnson. 

'  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller  Joseph.* 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded  the 
celebrated  Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster,  kept  a 
regular  ofBce  for  the  police  of  that  great  district ; 
and  discharged  his  important  trust,  for  many 
years,  faithfully  and  ably.  Johnson,  who  had 
an  eager  and  unceasing  curiosity  to  know  human 
life  in  all  its  variety,  told  me  that  he  attended 
Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole  winter,  to 
hear  the  examinations  of  the  culprits ;  but  that 
he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor  of  misfortune, 
wretchedness,  and  profligacy.  Mr.  Welch's 
health  being  impaired,  he  was  advised  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  warm  climate ;  and  Johnson,  by  his 
interest  with  Mr.  Chamier,  procured  him  leave 
of  absence  to  go  to  Italy,  and  a  promise  that  the 
pension  or  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
which  Government  allowed  him,  should  not  be 
discontinued.  Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went 
abroad,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Anne,  a 
young  lady  of.unoommon  talents  and  literature. 

'to  SAUNDERS  WELCH,  ESQ.,  AT  THE  ENGLISH 
COFFEEHOUSE,  BOME. 

•  Feb,  3, 1778. 
'  Deab  Sir, — ^To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best 
and  dearest  friends  to  pass  almost  two  years  in 
foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has  a  very 
shameful  appearance  of  inattention.  But  the 
truth  is,  there  was  no  particular  time  in  which 
I  had  anything  partictdar  to  say ;  and  general 
expressions  of  goodwill,  I  hope,  our  long  friend- 
ship is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

*  Of  public  affairs  you  have  information  from 
the  newspapers  wherever  you  go,  for  the  English 
keep  no  secret ;  and  of  other  things  Birt.  Nolle- 
kens  informs  you.  My  intelligence  could  there- 
fore be  of  no  use ;  and  Miss  Nancy *s  letters  made 
it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you  for  information  : 
I  was  likewise  for  some  time  out  of  humoiir,  to 
find  that  motion  and  nearer  approaches  to  the 
■un  did  not  restore  your  health  so  fast  as  I  ex- 
pected. Of  your  health,  the  accounts  have  lately 
been  more  pleasing ;  and  I  have  the  gratification 
of  imagining  to  myself  a  length  of  years  which 
I  hope  you  have  gained,  and  of  which  the  enjoy- 
ment will  be  improved  by  a  vast  accession  of 
images  and  observations  which  your  journeys 
and  various  residence  have  enabled  you  to  make 
and  accumulate.  You  have  travelled  with  this 
felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  yourself,  that  your 
oompanioQ  is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your 


journey's  end ;  but  you  are  to  live  on  t 
to  help  each  other's  recolleotiofi,  and  t< 
each  other's  omissions.  The  world  ] 
greater  pleasures  than  that  which  two 
enjoy,  in  tracing  back,  at  some  distai 
those  transactions  and  events  through 
they  have  passed  together.  One  of  the  o 
miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find 
panion  able  to  partake  with  him  of  i 
You  and  your  fellow-traveller  have  this 
in  store,  that  your  conversatioa  will 
easily  exhausted;  one  will  always  be 
say  what  the  other  wiQ  always  be  wi 
hear. 

'  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  lo! 
health  must  have  your  constant  attes 
suppose  you  propose  to  return  this  year. 
is  no  need  of  haste :  do  not  come  hithe 
the  height  of  summer,  that  you  may  fal 
ally  into  the  inconveniences  of  your  natii 
July  seems  to  be  the  proper  month, 
and  September  will  prepare  you  for  the 
After  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  hes 
must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home 
hope  a  little  care  will  effectually  preaer 

*liliss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  i 
and  copious  joumaL  She  must  not  exp 
welcome  when  she  returns,  without  a  gn 
of  information.  Let  her  review  her 
often,  and  set  down  what  she  finds  hi 
have  omitted,  that  she  may  trust  to  me 
little  as  possible,  for  memory  is  soon  c 
by  a  quick  succession  of  things;  and 
grow  every  day  less  confident  of  the  trut 
own  narratives,  unless  she  can  recur  i 
written  memoriala.  If  she  has  satisfied 
with  hints  instead  of  full  representati 
her  supply  the  deficiency  now,  while  hori 
is  yet  fresh,  and  while  her  father's  mem< 
help  her.  If  she  observes  this  direct! 
will  not  have  travelled  in  vain ;  for  i 
bring  home  a  book  with  which  she  may  ei 
herself  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  wA 
late,  I  would  advise  her  to  note  the  im 
which  the  first  sight  of  anything  new  a 
derf  ul  made  upon  her  mind.  Let  her ; 
her  thoughts  down  as  she  can  recoUeei 
for,  faint  as  they  may  already  be,  they  ^ 
every  day  fainter. 

'  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unrei 
when  I  imagine  that  you  may  wish  1 
something  of  me.  I  can  gratify  your 
lence  with  no  acooimt  of  health.  The 
time,  or  of  disease,  is  very  heavy  upon 
pass  restless  and  uneasy  nights,  harasi 
convulsions  of  my  breast,  and  flatulencii 
stomach  ;  and  restless  nights  make  hea 
But  nothing  will  be  mended  by  oomplai 
therefore  I  will  make  an  end.  When  i 
we  will  try  to  forget  our  cares  and  our  n 
and  contribute,  as  we  can,  to  the  ohccrf 
each  other.  If  I  had  gone  with  you,  I 
I  should  have  been  better;  bat  I  do  n 
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that  it  was  in  my  power. — I  am,  dear  rir,  your 
swft  humble  lervant^  ' Sam.  Johnson.' 

This  loiter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice 
how  to  travel  to  the  best  advantage,  and  will 
therefore  be  of  very  general  use,  is  another 
cunent  proof  of  Johnson's  warm  and  affcc- 
taooate  heart.' 

*  TO  DB.  8AMTTVL  JOHNSON. 

•Edinburgh,  Fth.  26, 1778. 

*Mt  dear  Sir, — >Vhy  I  have  delayed,  for  near 

%  montlt,  to  thank  you  for  your  last  affectionate 

Wtter,  I  cannot  say  ;  for  my  mind  has  been  in 

better  health  these  three  weeks  than  for  some 

yctn  past.     I  believe  I  have  evaded  till  I  could 

lend  you  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailcs's  opinion  on  the 

Miro's  cause,  wliich  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and 

eoneet  any  errors  that  there  may  be  in  tlio 

lugoage ;  for,  says  he,  "  we  live  in  a  critical, 

though  not  in  a  learned  ago ;  and  I  seek  to  screen 

myielf  under  the  shield  of  Ajax."    I  communi- 

ated  to  him  your  apol<^  for  keeping  the  slice ts 

«f  hit  AnwaU  so  long.    lie  says,  **  I  am  sorry  to 

IN  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of  languor. 

Vhy  ihould  a  sober  Christian,  neither  an  cn- 

thsnast  nor  a  fanatic,  be  very  merry  or  very 

■id?**    I  envy  his  Lordship*s  comfortable  con- 

rtitotioB ;  but  well  do  I  know  that  languor  and 

dejectinn  will  afflict  the  best,  however  excellent 

thcb  principles.    I  am  in  possession  of  Lord 

Biilct*s  opinion  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 

brt  had  it  for  some  time.     My  excuse,  then, 

Cv  procrutination  must   be,  that  I    wahtcd 

to  have  it  copied ;  and  I  have  now  put  that  off 

■Along,  that  it  will  bo  better  to  bring  it  with 

*M  than  BMid  it,  as  I  shall  probably  get  you  to 

look  at  it  sooner  when  I  solicit  you  in  person. 

'Hy  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal 
better,  is  much  oblige<l  to  you  for  your  very 
P<litt  tad  courteous  offer  of  your  apartment : 
Wl  if  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for  her 
^  hsye  lodgings  in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of 
Bjde  Park.  I,  however,  doubt  much  if  I  shall 
W  lUs  to  prevail  with  her  to  accomiiany  mo  to 
^iKtropolis  ;  for  she  is  so  different  from  you 
^  Be,  that  she  dislikes  travelling ;  and  she 
^itiaxious  about  her  children,  that  she  thinks 
■^  ihould  be  unhappy  if  at  a  distance  from 
^>B.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  to  some 
*^itiy  place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can  have 
^  with  her. 

*I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th  of 
^■ikiBaDtli,  as  I  think  it  creditable  to  api^car  in 
^  Eooae  of  Lords  as  one  of  Douglases  counsel, 
^^■^^ 

*  The  UeadsUp  between  Ur.  Welch  oiid  him  woa 
^ttRlML  Mr.  Welch  died  not  many  munths  before 
^nd  beqoeathed  him  five  guineas  for  a  rin;:,  which 
'iAnna  neeivtd  with  tenderness,  om  a  kind  mtTnoriaL 
^  iSpnl  was  oonstaat  for  his  fHend  Mr.  Welch's 
dmMcn :  of  whom,  Jane  Is  married  tu  Mr.  Nollekens, 
ttiitatutry*  whose  merit  Is  too  well  known  to  require 


in  the  great  and  last  competition  between  Duke 
Hamilton  and  him. 

'  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill : 
though  her  teini)cr  is  uni)lcasant,  she  has  always 
been  polite  and  obliging  to  me.  I  wish  many 
happy  years  to  good  Mr.  Levctt,  who  I  suppose 
holds  his  usual  place  at  your  brcakfast-table. ' — 
I  ever  am/,my  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  '  James  Boswell.  * 

TO  THE  SAVE. 

*  Edinbukgh,  Fth.  28, 1778. 

*Mt  DKAB  Sir, — You  are  at  present  busy 
amongst  the  English  i)octs,  ]>rcpuring,  for  the 
public  instruction  and  entertainment,  Prefaces, 
biographical  and  criticaL  It  will  not  thcr(;fore 
be  out  of  season  to  apjieal  to  you  for  the  duci^ion 
of  a  controversy  which  has  arisen  between  a 
lady  and  me  ccmccming  a  passage  in  ramelL 
That  poet  tells  us,  that  his  Ucrmit  quitted  his 
cell 


-to  know  the  -wkxW  by  Right, 


To  And  if  hocki  or  iv:xjL\n%  n.'i>ort  it  ri,'?ht : 
(For  yet  by  xiratnj  o/onr  tlio  w»irl«i  hi'  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'vr  the  nightly  dew.)** 

I  maintain  that  there  is  an  inconsi<<tency  hero : 
for  as  the  hermit's  notions  of  tho  world  were 
formed  from  tho  re]K>rts  both  of  h*Htk8  and 
swainSf  he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know  by 
stcains  alone.  Ho  pleased  to  judge  between  us, 
and  let  us  have  your  reasons.' 

*  AVliat  do  you  say  to  Taxation  no  Ttjranny 
now,  after  Lord  North's  declaration,  or  con- 
fession, or  whatever  eUe  his  conciliatory  speech 
should  bo  called  ?  I  never  differed  from  you  in 
politics  but  upon  two  prnnts — the  Middlesex 
Election,  and  the  Taxation  of  the  Americans  by 
the  I>ritish  Houses  of  Ittprftcntativc*.  There  is 
a  charm  in  the  word  Parliament ^  so  I  avoid  it. 
As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  Tory,  I  regret  that 
tho  King  does  not  see  it  to  l>e  better  for  him  to 
receive  constitutional  supjdies  from  his  American 
subjects  by  the  voice  of  their  own  ashiMiiblies, 
where  his  Royal  i>erson  is  representc<l,  than 
through  the  medium  of  his  liritihh  subjects.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  i)ower  of  the  Crown, 
which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  Im;  greater  when 
in  contact  with  all  its  dominitms,  than  if  *'  the 


>  Dr.  Percy,  tho  Dihhop  of  Drnmorr,  hunioroiinlv 
cljstn'ed,  that  Ij'V»'tt  Udi'«l  to  hrfakt.L'>t  ou  thf  rnijit 
of  ft  ndl,  whii'h  Johiiium.  afl<T  trarin:;  out  lii'*  rniiiib 
for  hiiiibflf.  threw  to  his  humblif  fmnd.— lif^wKi.u 

Perhaps  the  word  threw  U  h'-n;  t(H»  hli«»ii/.  I)t. 
Johusun  never  trratt<i  Lcvo.tt  wiih  rj.ntnjij.f  ;  it  is 
clear  IndM"*!,  fnnu  vari«iuii  oin:um»tiincrs,  Hint  ho  luul 
great  kindness  for  hlin,  I  have  ofbii  swn  Juhuw.n  at 
tireakfo-tt,  a<'i:onii>aiiieil,  or  ratiitr  atl"  inltil,  b>  L«  vctt, 
who  had  alwsys  the  mauagcniciil  uf  tlic  tca-ki  ItU*.  — 
Malone. 

>  &-«  the  subject  diiicusse<l  In  a  sulisiqui  ut  ]>.-\ge, 
under  May  8, 1779.— Maldsil 
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r«yi  of  rtrgal  lx»unty  "  *  were  "  to  shine  "  upon 
Aiiiencm,  thr>»ngh  that  dense  tronbled  body,  % 
niodem  Britub  Parliament.  Bat  enough  of  this 
subject ;  for  your  angry  roiee  at  Ashbourne 
\  upon  it  still  rAinds  awful  "in  my  mind's  ean,^ 
I  — I  ever  aiu,  my  dear  sir,  yonr  most  affectionate 
bumble  serrant,  'James  Boswell.' 

TO  THE  SAME. 

•  EDiyBCBGH,  March  12, 1778. 
'  Mr  DEAB  Sib,— The  alarm  of  your  late  ill- 
ness distressed  me  but  a  few  hours,  for  on  the 
i-Tcning  of  the  day  that  it  reached  me  I  found 
it  contradicted  in  the  Londim  CkronicU,  which 
I  could  depend  upon  as  authentic  concerning 
you,  Mr.  Strahan  being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did 
not  see  the  paper  in  which  "the  approaching 
extinction  of  a  bright  luminary"  was  announced. 
Sir  William  Forbes  told  me  of  it ;  and  he  says 
he  saw  me  so  uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give  me 
the  report  in  such  strong  terms  as  he  read  it. 
He  afterwards  sent  me  a  letter  from  BIr.  Lang- 
ton  U>  him,  which  relieved  me  much.  I  am^ 
however,  not  quite  easy,  as  I  have  not  heard 
frtjm  you  ;  and  now  I  shall  not  have  that  com- 
fort before  I  see  you,  for  I  set  out  for  London 
to-morrow  before  the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to 
be  with  you  on  Wednesday  morning:  and  I 
ever  am,  with  the  highest  veneration,  my  dear 
sir,  your  most  obliged,  faithful,  and  affectionate 
humble  servant,  '  James  Boswell.' 

CHAPTER  XLHT. 

1778. 

On  Wednesday,  March  18, 1  arrived  in  London, 
r.n(l  was  informed  by  good  Mr.  Francis  that  his 
niastor  was  better,  and  was  gone  to  Mr.  Thralc*s 
at  Streatham,  to  which  place  I  wrote  to  him, 
l>eggiiig  to  know  when  he  would  be  in  town. 
IIo  was  not  expected  for  some  time  ;  but  next 
day  having  called  on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster,  I  found  him  there,  and  was  told 
he  had  como  to  town  for  a  few  hours.  He  met 
me  with  his  usual  kindness,  but  instantly  re- 
turned to  the  writing  of  something  on  which  he 
was  employed  when  I  came  in,  and  on  which  he 
seemed  much  intent.  Finding  him  thus  en- 
gaged, I  made  my  visit  very  short,  and  had  no 
more  of  his  conversation,  except  his  expressing 
a  serious  regret  that  a  friend  of  ours  *  was  living 
at  too  much  expense,  considering  how  poor  an 
appearance  ho  n)a<le.  '  If,'  said  he,  '  a  man  has 
splendour  from  his  expense,  if  he  8i>ends  his 
money  in  pride  or  in  pleasure,  he  has  value ; 
but  if  he  lets  others  spend  it  for  him,  which  u 
most  commonly  the  case,  he  has  no  advantage 
from  it.' 

*  Alluding  to  a  line  in  his  Vanity  of  Human  Withes, 
describing  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  state  of  elevation  :— 
'Throogh  liim  lira  rs}'s  of  regal  bounty  lihine.* 

— BOSWKLL. 

**  Mr.  Langien. 


On  Friday.  Marrh  ».  I  fooad  him  at  I 
house,  sitting  with  Mn.  Williams,  and 
formed  that  the  locrm  formerly  allotted 
was  now  apptopriated  to  a  fhariUhle  pv 
Mrs.  DesmooliBs.*  and  I  think  her  dai 
and  a  Miss  Carmichael,  being  all  lodged 
Such  was  his  humanity,  and  such  his  gene 
that  3irs.  Desaftonlins  benelf  told  me  he  i 
her  half-a-goinea  a  wedL  Let  it  be  i 
bered  that  UiM  was  abore  a  twdf th  par 
pension. 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  per 
his  life  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Howi 
Lichfield,  at  whose  father's  honae  J<dina 
in  his  early  years  been  kindly  received,  4 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Charter 
his  father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  pay  a 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  he  aocOTdini 
and  found  him  in  an  npper  room,  of  pi 
pearance.  Johnscm  received  him  witl 
courteousness,  and  talked  a  great  deal 
as  to  a  schoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his  edu 
and  other  particulars.  Wlien  he  aftc 
came  to  know  and  understand  the  hi| 
racter  of  this  great  man,  he  recoiled 
condescension  with  wonder.  He  adde< 
when  he  was  going  away,  9Ir.  JohnK 
sented  him  with  half-a-goinea;  and  th* 
Mr.  Howard,  was  at  a  time  when  he  pi 
had  not  another. 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  WHliamt  to  i 
room.  Tom  Davics  soon  after  joined  u 
had  now  unfortunately  failed  in  his  < 
stances,  and  was  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
son's  kindness  in  obtaining  for  him  mai 
viations  of  his  distress.  After  he  weni 
Johnson  blamed  his  folly  in  quitting  thi 
by  which  he  and  his  wife  got  £500  i 
I  said  I  believed  it  was  owing  to  Chs 
attack  upon  him : 

'  He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  month  a  b 

Johnson  :  '  I  believe  so  too,  sir.  But 
man  is  he,  who  is  to  be  driven  from  the  s 
a  line?  Another  line  would  have  driv< 
from  his  shop.* 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  con 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  of 
road  bill  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and 
him  what  mode  he  would  advise  me  to 
in  addressing  such  an  audience.     Joi 
'Why,  sir,  you  must  provide  yourself 
good  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  which  ) 
to  produce  occasionally,  so  as  to  fill  * 
time ;  for  you  must  consider  that  they 
listen  much.     If  you  begin  with  the  strei 
your  cause,  it  may  be  lost  before  they  b 
listen.     When  you  catch  a  moment  of  att 
press  the  merits  of  the  question  upon 
Ho  said,  as  to  one  point  of  the  merits, 

*  Daughter  of  Dr.  Swinfen.  Johnson's  godfat 
widow  of  Mr.  Desmoulins,  a  writing-uissir 
wux. 
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'  it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to  deprive 
Q  landholders  of  the  privilege  of  assess- 
nselves  for  making  and  repairing  the 
tds ;  it  tRU  destroying  a  certain  portion 
tp,  withotU  a  good  reason^  which  was 
( bad  thing.*  When  I  mentioned  this  ob- 
Q  next  day  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  pleasantly 
iVliat !  does  he  talk  of  liberty  ?  Liberty 
iculouB  in  hit  mouth  as  Religion  in  mine.* 
ilkes*s  advice,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
I  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
^  more  resjiectful  towards  the  senate 
lat  of  Dr.  Johnson :  '  Be  as  impudent 
an,  as  merry  as  you  can,  and  say  what- 
nes  uppermost.  Jack  Lee  *  is  the  best 
lere  of  any  counsel ;  and  he  is  the  most 
at  dog,  and  always  abusing  us.' 
r  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this  even- 
as  quite  easy,  quite  as  his  companion ; 
hich  I  find  in  my  Journal  the  following 
m:  'So  ready  is  my  mind  to  suggest 
for  dissatisfaction,  that  I  felt  a  sort  of 
hat  I  was  so  easy.  I  missed  that  awful 
ce  with  which  I  used  to  contemplate  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  the  complex  magnitude  of 
"ary,  moral,  and  religious  character.  I 
ironderful  superstitious  love  of  mystery  ; 
wrhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  owing  to 
idy  darkness  of  my  own  mind.  I  should 
that  I  am  more  advanced  in  my  progress 
U  so  that  I  can  view  Dr.  Johnson  with  a 
'  and  clearer  eye.  My  dissatisfaction 
t  was  foolish.  Would  it  not  be  foolish 
^  that  we  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a 
itate  ?  That  **  we  now  sec  in  a  glass 
*•  but  shall  **  then  see  face  to  face  ? '" — 
flection,  which  I  thus  freely  communi- 
111  be  valued  by  the  thinking  part  of  my 
,  who  may  have  themselves  experienced 
r  itate  of  mind. 

etomed  next  day  to  Streatham,  to  Mr. 
i;  where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once  com- 
ic me,  '  he  was  in  a  greiit  measure  ab- 
from  the  society  of  his  old  friends.'  I 
[>t  in  London  by  business,  an<l  wrote  to 
the  27th,  that  a  separation  from  him  for 
,  when  we  were  so  near,  was  equal  to  a 
ion  for  a  year  when  we  were  at  four 
1  miles  distance.  I  went  to  Streatham 
iday,  3Iarch  30.  Before  he  appeared, 
hrale  made  a  very  characteristical  re* 
'I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  will 
)r.  Jolmson  :  but  I  know  for  certain  that 
displease  him  to  praise  anything,  even 
>  Ukes,  extravagantly.' 
oner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declama- 
ainst  the  age,  on  account  of  luxury,  — 
1  of  London, — scarcity  of  provisions, — 
er  such  topics.  'Houses,'  said  he,  'will 
till  rents  fall ;  and  com  is  more  plenti- 
than  ever  it  was.' 

wanls  8olicitor<QeDeral  during  the  Rocking- 
inistntion. 


I  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous  story 
told  me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a  jias- 
senger  with  me  in  the  stage-coach  to-day.  Mrs. 
Thrale,  having  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  it,  in 
talking  to  me,  called  it  *  The  story  told  you  by 
the  old  iooman.* — *  Now,  madam,'  said  I,  *gfive 
me  leave  to  catch  you  in  the  fact :  it  was  not  an 
old  womaUf  but  an  old  man,  whom  I  mentioned 
as  having  told  me  this.'  I  presumed  to  take  an 
opportunity,  in  the  presence  of  Johnson,  of  show- 
ing this  lively  lady  how  ready  she  was,  uninten- 
tionally, to  deviate  from  exact  authenticity  of 
narration. 

Thomas  d  KempiSf  he  observed,  must  be  a 
good  book,  as  the  world  has  opened  its  arms  to 
receive  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  in 
one  language  or  other,  as  many  times  as  there 
have  been  months  since  it  first  came  out.^  I 
always  was  struck  with  this  sentence  in  it :  'Be 
not  angry  that  you  cannot  make  others  as  you 
wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot  make  your- 
self as  you  wish  to  be." 

He  said,  '  I  was  angry  with  Hurd  about  Cow- 
ley, for  having  published  a  selection  of  his 
works :  but,  upon  better  consideration,  I  think 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  man's  publishing  as 
much  as  he  chooses  of  any  author,  if  he  does 
not  put  the  rest  out  of  the  way.  A  man,  for 
instance,  may  print  the  Odes  of  Horace  alone.' 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  more  indulgent  humour 
than  when  this  subject  was  discussed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Mur|)hy. 

AVIien  we  were  at  tea  and  coflTee,  there  came 
in  Lord  Trimlestown,  in  whose  family  was  an 
ancient  Irish  i>eerage ;  but  it  suffered  by  taking 
the  generous  sides  in  the  troubles  of  the  last 
century.'  He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  conversa- 
tion, and  was  accompanied  by.  a  young  gentle- 
man, his  son. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession  the 
Life  of  Sir  Robert  Sibhald,  the  celebrated  Scot- 
tish antiquary,  and  founder  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  original 
manuscri])t  in  his  own  handwriting;  and  that 
it  was,  I  believed,  the  most  natural  and  candi<i 
account  of  himself  that  ever  was  upLVtn  by  any 
man.  As  an  instance,  he  tells  that  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  then  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  pressed  him 
very  much  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith :  that  he  resisted  all  liis  Grace's  arguments 

>  The  first  c<lition  was  in  1492.  Between  that  i»crio<l 
and  1792,  acconling  to  this  account,  there  wen*  tlirt'O 
thousand  six  hundrud  editions.  But  this  la  vcr>'  ini- 
I)r()lmble. — Maloke. 

'  The  original  passage  is : — Si  nnn  potcs  te  talem 
facere,  qnalcm  vis,  quuinodo  potrriH  aliuin  ad  tuum 
liabore  benephicitum  ?  Dt  Imlt.  Christ  lib.  L  cap.  xvi. 
— J.  BoswELL,  Jan. 

»  Since  this  was  written,  the  attainder  has  been 
reversed;  and  Nicholas  Bamewall  is  now  a  p-er  <»f 
Ireland  with  tliis  title.  The  person  mentioned  in  the 
text  hafl  studied  physic,  and  prescribed  gratis  U)  the 
I>oor.  llence  arose  the  subsequent  convcrsutiuu.— 
Malonb. 
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for  a  considerable  iime,  till  one  day  he  folt  him- 
self, as  it  were,  instantaneously  convinced,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  ran  into  the  Duke's  arms, 
and  embraced  the  andont  religion ;  that  he  con- 
tinued very  steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and  ac- 
coyipanied  his  Grace  to  London  one  winter,  and 
lived  in  his  household ;  that  there  ho  found  the 
rijjid  fasting  prescribed  by  the  church  very  severe 
upon  liim  ;  that  this  disposed  him  to  reconsider 
the  controversy,  and  having  then  seen  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  he  returned  to  Protestantism. 
I  talked  of  some  time  or  other  publishing  this 
curious  life.  Mrs.  Thrale  :  '  I  think  you  had 
as  well  let  alone  that  publication.  To  discover 
such  weakness  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone.' 
JoHNSOX ;  *  Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture  of 
human  nature.  How  often  are  the  primary 
motives  of  our  greatest  actions  as  small  as  Sib- 
bald's  for  his  re-conversion  ! '    Mbs.  Thr.vle  : 

*  But  may  they  not  as  well  be  forgotten?' 
Johnson  :  *  No,  madam,  a  man  loves  to  review 
Ms  own  mind.  That  is  the  use  of  a  diary,  or 
journal'  Lord  Trimlestown  :* True,  sir.  As 
the  ladies  love  to  see  themselves  in  a  glass,  so 
a  man  likes  to  see  himself  in  his  journal.'  Bos- 
well:    *A  very  pretty  allusion.'     Johnson: 

*  Yes,  indeed.'  Bos  well  :  *  And  as  a  lady  ad- 
justs her  dress  before  a  mirror,  a  man  adjusts 
his  character  by  looking  at  his  journal'  I  next 
year  found  the  very  same  thought  in  Atter- 
bury's  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Cutis  ;  where, 
having  mentioned  her  diary,  he  says,  *  In  this 
glass  she  every  day  dressed  her  mind.*  This  is 
a  i)roof  of  coincidence,  and  not  of  plagiarism ; 
for  I  had  never  read  that  sermon  before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast, 
Jolmson  gave  a  very  earnest  recommendation  of 
what  he  himself  practised  with  the  utmost  con- 
scientiousness :  I  mean  a  strict  attention  to 
truth,  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars. 
'  Accustom  your  children,'  said  he,  *  constantly 
to  this;  if  a  thing  happened  at  one  window, 
and  they, when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened 
at  another,  do  noi  let  it  pass,  but  instantly 
check  them  ;  you  do  not  know  where  deviation 
from  truth  will  end.'  Bos  well  :  '  It  may  come 
to  the  door :  and  when  once  an  account  is  at  all 
varied  in  one  circumstance,  it  may  by  degrees 
be  varied  so  as  to  be  totally  different  from  what 
really  happened.'  Our  lively  hostess,  wliose 
fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at 
this,  and  ventured  to  say,  *Nay,  this  is  too 
much.  If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to 
drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  as  I  should  feel  the 
restraint  only  twice  a  day  ;  but  little  variations 
in  narrative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a- 
day,  if  one  is  not  i>erpctually  watching.'  John- 
son :  *  Well,  madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  per- 
petually watching.  It  is  more  from  carelessness 
about  truth  than  from  intentional  lying,  that 
there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world.' 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  AVarton's  Enaff  on  the 
'^i^Uingt  and  Otnius  ^  Popt,  Johnson   has 


gpiven  the  following  salutary  caotio 
subject : — '  Nothing  but  experience  • 
the  frequency  of  false  informatioi 
any  man  to  conceive  that  so  mans 
rejiorts  should  be  propagated,  as  e 
eminence  may  hear  of  himself, 
relate  what  they  think,  as  what 
some  men  of  confused  memories  s 
inaccuracy,  ascribe  to  one  man  wha 
another ;  and  some  talk  on,  without 
care.  A  few  men  are  sufficient  to  I 
hoods,  which  are  afterwards  innocei 
by  successive  relaters.'  *  Had  he  1 
what  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs. 
related  concerning  himself,  how  i 
he  have  found  his  observation  iUusi 
was  indeed  so  much  impressed  wit! 
lence  of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  ui 
that  I  never  knew  any  person  who,  v 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  told 
more  of  the  incrcdulus  odi.  He 
with  a  significant  look  and  decisive 
not  so.  Do  not  tell  this  again. ' '  B 
upon  all  his  friends  the  importance 
vigilance  against  the  slightest  degr 
hood ;  the  effect  of  which,  as  Sir  J 
nolds  observed  to  me,  has  been,  t 
were  of  his  school  are  distinguished 
truth  and  accuracy,  which  they  woi 
possessed  in  the  same  degree,  if  tl 
been  acquainted  with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  *  It  i 
that  five  thousand  years  have  now  e 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  still 
cided  whether  or  not  there  has  e^ 
instance  of  the  spirit  of  any  perso 
after  death.  All  argument  is  agai 
all  belief  is  for  it.' 

He  said,  ^  John  Wesley's  conversa 
but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  all 
to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  vc 
able  to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold  1 
have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do.' 

On  Friday,  Ai>ril  3,  I  dined  m 
London,  in  a  company  where  w 
several  eminent  men,*  whom  I  shal 
but  distinguish  their  parts  in  the  < 
by  different  letters. 

F. :  *  I  have  been  looking  at  i 
antique  marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jenuinj 
a  thousand  giiineas,  said  to  be  Alci 
Johnson:  *His  tail,  then,  must 
That  was  the  mark  of  ^Ucibiadcs 
*  A  thousand  guineas  I    The  repre 

*  Literary  Magazine,  1756,  p.  37.— Bos' 

*  The  following  plausible  but  over-pn 
on  this  subject  U  ^ivcu  by  an  Italian  « 
quoted  by  Re^i,  tie  (kneriUione  Insectar 
epithet  of  •dirini  potto:: ' 

*  Scmpre  4  quel  ver  che  a  faccia  di  r 
Dei  ruom  chiudor  Ic  lablrra  qnantc 
Per6  cbc  senza  col^^a  fa  vcri^ugux* 

— BOSWBLL. 

*  Believed  to  be  Thk  CLua 
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BO  aninul  whatever  is  worth  to  much.    At  thia 

iftle  a  dead  dog  would  indeed  be  better  than  a 

lifing  lion.*     Johnson:    'Sir,  it  is  not  the 

WOTth  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  forming 

ft,  which  is  so  highly  estimated.      Everything 

that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  powers,  that 

ihowB  man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he  could 

not  do,  is  valuable.    The  first  man  who  balanced 

a  straw  upon  his  nose ;  Johnson,  who  rode  upon 

three  horses  at  a  time ;  in  short,  all  such  men 

deserved   the    applause   of   mankind,  not   on 

•eoount  of  the  use  of  what  they  did,  but  of  the 

«lexterity  which   they  exhibited*     Boswell: 

*Tet  a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity  is 

sot  to  be  encouraged.    Addison,  in  one  of  his 

i^MCtatort,  commends  the  judgment  of  a  king, 

vbo^  as  a  suitable  reward  to  a  man  that  by  long 

psrseverance  had  attained  to  the  art  of  throwing 

ftbtrley-com  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave 

lum  s  bushel  of  barley.*    Johnson  :  *  He  must 

luTe  been  a  king  of  Scotland,  where  barley  is 

•earoe.'     F. :     *  One  of   the  most  remarkable 

•itiqne  figures  of   an  animal  is  the  boar  at 

Ilorence.'    Johnson:   'The  first  boar  that  is 

wdl  made  in  marble  should  be  preserved  as  a 

wonder.     When  men   arrive  at  a  facility  of 

flaking  boars  well,  then  the  workmanship  is 

■oiof  luch  value,  but  they  should  however  be 

pKMrred  as  examxdes,  and  as  a  greater  security 

Cor  the  restoration  of  the  art,  should  it  be  lost.' 

E.:  *We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  pre- 

KBt  of  emigration.     I  am  convinced  that  emi- 

fp&nk  makes  a  country  more  populoua*    J.  : 

'Tint  sounds  very  much  like  a  paradox.'    £. : 

Exportation  of  men,  like  exportation  of  all 

>^  commodities,  makes  more  be  produced.' 

•OBsaov:   'But  there  would  be  more  people 

^^  there  not  emigration,  provided  there  were 

"•d  for  more.'    E. :  *  No ;  leave  a  few  breeders, 

ttd  youll  have  more  people  than  if  there  were 

10  emigration.'     Johnson:    'Nay,  sir,  it   is 

P*>fl  there  will  be  more  people,  if  there  are 

**•  breeders.    Thirty  cows  in  good  pasture 

^  produce  more  calves  tlian  ten  cows,  pro- 

^^^  they  have  good  bulls.'    E. :  'There  are 

Wli  enough  in  Ireland.*    Johnson  (smiling) : 

^  nr,  I  should  think  from  your  argument.' 

E^VCLL:  'You  said,  exportation  of  men,  like 

^'Portation  of  other  commodities,  makes  more 

M  prodneod.    But  a  bounty  is  given  to  cncou- 

'^  the  exportation  of  com,  and  no  bounty  is 

1^  for  tad  exportation  of    men ;    though, 

^■iNd.  those  who  go  gahi  by  it.*    R. :    'But 

^  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com  is  paid 

■thoBe.'    S.:  'That's  the  same  thing.*    John- 

t(W:  'Xo  sir.'    R.:  'A man  who  stays  at  home 

^faki  nothing  6y  his  neighbour's  emigrating.' 

J  Boswell  :   *I  can  understand  that  emigration 

tMj  be  the  caose  that  more  people  may  be 

produced  in  a  country ;  but  the  country  will 

>oi  therefore  be  the  more  populous;  for  the 

people  issue  from  it.    It  can  only  be  said  that 

than  is  a  flow  of  people.    It  ia  an  encourage. 


ment  to  have  children,  to  know  that  they  can 
get  a  living  by  emigration.'  R. :  '  Yes,  if  there 
were  an  emigration  of  children  under  six  years 
of  age.  But  they  don't  emigrate  till  they  could 
earn  their  livelihood  in  some  way  at  home.' 
C. :  '  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  unhealthy 
countries,  where  there  are  the  most  destructive 
diseases,  such  as  Egypt  and  Bengal,  are  the 
most  populous.*  Johnson:  'Countries  which 
are  the  most  populous  have  the  most  destructive 
diseases.  That  is  the  true  state  of  the  proposi- 
tion.* C. :  'Holland  is  very  unhealthy,  yet  it 
is  exceedingly  populous.*  Johnson:  'I  know 
not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  its  popu- 
lousness  is  owing  to  an  influx  of  people  from  all 
other  countries.  Disease  cannot  be  tho  cause 
of  populousness ;  for  it  not  only  carries  off  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people,  but  those  who 
are  left  are  weakened,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  increase.' 

B.:  '  Mr.  E.,  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but  when 
posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  will  be  diflScult  to  believe  that  you  took 
so  much  pains,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it 
could  produce  no  effect,  that  not  one  vote  would 
be  gained  by  it.*  E.  :  'Waiving  your  compli- 
ment to  me,  I  shall  say  in  general,  that  it  is  very 
well  worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to 
speak  well  in  Parliament.  A  man  who  lias 
vanity,  speaks  to  display  his  talents ;  and  if  a 
man  speaks  well,  he  gradually  establialics  a  cer- 
tain reputation  and  consequence  in  the  general 
opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  will  havo  its  poli- 
tical reward.  Besides,  though  not  one  vote  is 
gained,  a  good  speech  has  its  effect.  Though  an 
act  which  has  been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a 
law,  yet  in  its  progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  soft- 
ened in  such  a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  tho 
minister  has  been  told  that  the  members  attached 
to  him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absur- 
dity from  what  they  havo  heard,  that  it  must  be 
altered.'  JouNSON  :  '  And,  sir,  there  is  a  grati- 
fication of  pride.  Though  we  cannot  out-vote 
them,  we  will  out-argue  them.  They  shall  nt^t 
do  wrong  without  its  being  shown  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  world.'  R  :  'The  House  of 
Ck)mmons  is  a  mixed  body  (I  except  the  miuo- 
rity,  which  I  hold  to  be  pure  [smiling],  but  I 
take  tho  whole  House).  It  is  a  mius  by  no  means 
pure  ;  but  ncitlier  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  though 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  corruption  in  it. 
There  arc  many  members  who  gcncnilly  go  with 
the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all  lengths.  Tliere 
are  many  honest  well-meaning  country  gentle- 
men who  are  in  Parliament  only  to  keep  up  the 
connequence  of  their  families.  Upon  most  of 
thcKc  a  good  speech  will  have  influence.'  Juiix- 
HON  :  '  We  are  all  more  or  less  gtjvcmed  by  in- 
terest. But  interest  will  not  make  us  do  every- 
thing. In  a  ease  which  admits  of  doubt,  we  try 
to  think  on  tho  tide  which  is  for  our  interest, 
and  generally  bring  ourselves  to  act  accordingly. 
But  the  subject  must  admit  uf  diversity  of 
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eolourmg ;  it  muBt  receive  a  colour  on  that 
fide.  In  the  House  of  CommonB  there  are 
members  enough  who  will  not  vote  what  is 
grossly  unjust  or  absurd.  No,  sir,  there  must 
always  bo  right  enough,  or  appearance  of  right, 
to  keep  wrong  in  countenance.'      Boswell  : 

*  There  is  surely  always  a  majority  in  ParKa- 
ment  who  have  places,  or  who  want  to  have 
them,  and  who  therefore  will  be  generally  ready 
to  support  government  without  requiring  any 
pretext.*  R:  'True,  sir;  that  majority  will 
always  follow. 

"  Qu6  clamor  voc&t  et  turba  faventlom."  * 

Boswell  :  *  Well,  now,  let  us  take  the  common 
phrase,  Place-hunters.  I  thought  they  had 
hunted  witliout  regard  to  anything,  just  as  their 
huntsman,  the  minister,  leads,  looking  only  to 
the  prey.**  J.  :  *But  taking  your  metaphor, 
you  know  that  in  hunting  there  are  few  so  des- 
perately keen  as  to  follow  without  reserve. 
Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches  and  hedges 
and  risk  their  necks,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or 
even  to  dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire.' 
Boswell  :  *  I  am  glad  there  are  some  good, 
quiet,  moderate  political  hunters.'  R  :  *  I  be- 
lieve in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I  should 
have  been  in  the  minority :  I  have  always  been 
in  the  minority.'  P.  :  '  The  House  of  Commons 
resembles  a  private  company.  How  seldom  is 
any  man  convinced  by  another's  argument  ! 
passion  and  pride  rise  against  it.'  B.  :  *  What 
would  be  the  consequence  if  a  minister,  sure  of 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
resolve  that  there  should  be  no  speaking  at  all 
upon  his  side.'  R  :  *  He  must  soon  go  out. 
That  has  been  tried ;  but  it  was  found  it  would 
not  do.' 

£.  :  *  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive  ;  it 
is  Teutonic,  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues ; 
it  has  much  English  in  it.'  Johnson  :  *  It 
may  have  been  radically  Teutonic;  but  the 
English  and  High  Dutch  have  no  similarity  to 
the  eye,  though  radically  the  same.  Once, 
when  looking  into  Low  Dutch,  I  found  in  a 
whole  page  only  one  word  similar  to  English ; 
Btroem^  like  ttream,  and  it  signified  fic^. '  R  : 
'  I  remember  having  seen  a  Dutch  sonnet,  in 
which  I  found  this  word,  roesnopUs.  Nobo<ly 
would  at  first  think  that  this  could  be  English  ; 
but  when  we  inquire,  we  find  roes,  rose,  and 
nopiCt  knob  ;  so  we  have  rosthwUJ* 

Johnson  :  '  I  have  been  reading  Thickncssc's 
TravelSf  which  I  think  are  entertaining.'  Bos- 
well :  *  What,  sir,  a  good  book  ? '  Johnson  : 
'  Yes,  sir,  to  read  once  ;  I  do  not  say  you  are  to 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  however  detestable  as  a 
metaphysician,  must  be  allowed  to  have  hnd  admirable 
talents  as  a  political  writer,  thus  describes  the  House 
•f  Commons  in  his  Letter  to  8ir  William  Wyndham  :— 

*  Ton  know  the  nature  of  that  assembly ;  they  grow, 
like  hounds,  fond  of  the  man  who  shows  them  game, 
and  by  whois  haUoo  they  are  used  to  be  encouraged.'— 


make  a  study  of  it  and  digest  it ; 
it  to  be  a  true  book  in  his  intent 
vellers  generally  mean  to  tell  t 
Thicknesse  observes,  upon  Smolle 
his  alarming  a  whole  town  in  Fra: 
blunderbuss,  and  frightening  a  Frc 
till  he  made  him  tie  on  his  port 
he  would  be  loth  to  say  Smollett 
lies  in  one  page  ;  but  he  had  fc 
town  in  France  where  these  thin 
happened.  Travellers  must  oftei 
In  everything,  except  where  menv 
applied,  they  may  honestly  diffe 
been  of  late  a  strange  turn  in  t 
displeased.' 

R  :  *From  the  experience  ii 
had — and  I  have  had  a  great 
learned  to  think  better  of  mankind 
'  From  my  experience  I  have  foun 
in  commercial  dealings,  more  diap 
than  I  had  any  notion  of ;  but  mc 
do  one  another  good  than  I  hi 
J.  :  'Less  just  and  more  benefi< 
SON :  *  And  really  it  is  wonderfu 
how  much  attention  is  necessary  f< 
care  of  themselves,  and  ward  c 
evils  which  press  upon  them,  it 
how  much  they  do  for  others.  Af 
the  greatest  liar,  that  he  tells  moi 
falsehood  ;  so  it  may  be  said  of  th 
that  he  docs  more  good  than  evil 
*  Perhaps  from  experience  men  e 
happier  than  we  suppose.'  Jo 
sir ;  the  more  we  inquire,  we  shall 
happy.*  P.  :  *As  to  thinking  be 
of  mankind  from  experience,  i 
people  will  not  be  satisfieii  unless 
men  to  the  test,  as  they  think.  T 
good  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey  Ki 
character  of  a  justice  of  the  peac 
man  brought  his  ser\'ant  before  1 
accusation  of  having  stolen  some 
him  ;  but  it  having  come  out  that 
puri>osely  in  the  servant's  way  in 
his  honesty,  SSir  Godfrey  sent  1 
prison.'*  Johnson:  *  To  resist  tei 
is  not  asufiicicnt  proof  of  honesty, 
indeed,  were  to  resist  the  continue 
of  silver  lying  in  a  win<low,  as  soi 
it  lie,  when  he  is  sure  his  master  d 
how  much  there  is  of  it,  he  would 
proof  of  honesty.  But  this  is  a  pi 
you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man. 
humanly  sj^caking,  there  is  a  cert 
temptation    which  will  overcome 

*  A  eelebrated   i»ortrait  painter   in 

Charled  ii.,  J.inieH  ii.,  An«l  William  iil 

'  lV»iK»  thus  iiitpxluoes  this  st«>ry  : — 

*  Faith  I  in  ntn-h  case  if  yon  tihouM 

I  think  Sir  G(Hlfn<y  should  ilicide 

Who  8t  lit  the  thief  who  stole  the  < 

And  puniAh'd  him  that  ]>ut  it  In  h 

Jmit.  of  Horace,  book  iL  epist 
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to  far  as  you  approach  temptation  to  a 
a  do  him  an  injury  ;  and  if  he  is  over- 
roa  share  his  guilt.*  P.  :  'And  when 
trcome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the 
f  again.*  Bos  will  :  *  Tes,  you  are  his 
;  you  have  debauched  him.  I  have 
i  man  resolved  to  put  friendship  to  the 
'  asking  a  friend  to  lend  him  money, 
srith  that  view,  when  he  did  not  want 
IN8ON :  *  That  is  very  wrong,  sir.  Your 
lay  be  a  narrow  man,  and  yet  have  many 
lalities ;  narrowness  may  be  his  only 
Now  you  are  trying  his  general  character 
end  by  one  particular  singly,  in  which 
ens  to  be  defective,  when  in  truth  his 
(r  is  composed  of  many  particulars.* 
I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret, 
liis  society  was  favoured  with  by  our 
«he  Dean,  is  nearly  out ;  I  think  he 
be  written  to,  to  send  another  of  the 
id.  Let  the  request  be  made  with  a  happy 
ty  of  expression,  so  that  we  may  have 
106  of  his  sending  it  also  as  a  present.* 
sr :  *  I  am  willing  to  offer  my  services  as 
yon  this  occasion.*  P.  :  'As  many  as 
Dr.  Johnson  being  secretary  hold  up 
ids. — Carried  unanimously.  *  BoswELL : 
U  be  our  dictator.*  Johnson  :  *  No,  the 
jr  is  to  dictate  to  me.  I  am  only  to 
ir  wine  ;  and  I  am  quite  disinterested, 
ik  none ;  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  hav- 
ed  the  application.  I  am  no  more  than 
icribe,*  E.  ;  *  Then  you  shall  jpre«cribe.* 
L :  *  Very  welL  The  first  play  of  words 
J.  :  'No,  no;  the  bulls  in  Ireland.* 
N :  '  Were  I  your  dictator,  you  should 
wine.  It  would  be  my  business  cavere 
detrimenli  Respuhlica  caperet,  and  wine  is 
OS.  Home  was  ruined  by  luxury*  (smil- 
L :  'If  you  allow  no  wine  as  dictator, 
II  not  have  me  for  your  master  of  horse.* 
iturday,  April  4,  I  drank  tea  with  John- 
)r.  Taylor's,  where  he  had  dined.  He 
ined  us  with  an  account  of  a  tragedy 
by  a  Dr.  Kennedy  (not  the  Lisbon  physi- 
'  The  catastrophe  of  it,*  said  he,  'was, 
Ung,  who  was  jealous  of  his  Queen  with 
le  minister,  castrated  himself. '  This  tra- 
ss actually  shown  about  in  manuscript 
ral  people,  and  amongst  others,  to  Mr. 
bert,  who  repeated  to  me  two  lines  of  the 
le: 

hero's  fate  we  have  but  gently  touch 'd  ; 
tairmight  blame  us,  if  it  were  les8  couch'd." 

rtTerse  of  the  st^iry  of  Comhahus,  on  which  Mr. 
lame  told  Lord  Macartney,  that  a  friend  of  bis 
itcn  a  tragedy.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  I 
re  been  inaccurate  in  my  percei»tion  of  what 
lUfin  related,  and  that  he  may  have  been  talk- 
ie same  ludicrous  tragical  subject  that  Mr. 
ad  mentioned. — Bos  well. 
tory  of  C<jmbabu9,  which  was  originally  told 
ian,  may  be  found  in  Bayie's  Dictionary.— 


It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  what  absurd  and  in- 
decent images  men  will  introduce  into  their 
writings,  without  being  sensible  of  the  absurdity 
and  indecency.  I  remember  Lord  Orrery  told 
me  that  there  was  a  pamphlet  written  against 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  whole  of  which  waa 
an  allegory  on  the  Phallio  obscenitt.  The 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  asked  Lord  Orrery  who 
this  person  was?  He  answered  he  did  not 
know.  She  said  she  would  send  to  Mr 
Pulteney,  who,  she  supposed,  would  inform  her. 
So  then,  to  prevent  her  from  making  herself 
ridiculous.  Lord  Orrery  sent  her  Grace  a  note, 
in  which  he  gave  her  to  understand  what  was 
meant.* 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening :  and  read  in 
a  variety  of  books:  suddenly  throwing  down 
one  and  taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that  night. 
Taylor  :  '  You*U  be  robbed  if  you  do :  or  you 
must  shoot  a  highwayman.  Now,  I  would  rather 
be  robbed  than  do  that ;  I  would  not  shoot  a 
highwayman.*  Johnson  :  '  But  I  would  rather 
shoot  him  in  the  instant  when  he  is  attempting 
to  rob  me,  than  afterwards  swear  against  him  at 
the  Old  Bailey  to  take  away  his  life,  after  he 
has  robbed  me.  I  am  surer  I  am  right .  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  I  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  man  when  I  swear  :  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken if  I  shoot  him  in  the  act.  Besides,  we 
feel  less  reluctance  to  take  away  a  man's  life 
when  we  are  heated  by  the  injury,  than  to  do  it 
at  a  distance  of  time  by  an  oath,  after  we  have 
cooled.*  Bos  well:  'So,  sir,  you  would  rather 
act  from  the  motive  of  private  passion  than 
that  of  public  advantage.*  JoHKsoN  :  *  Nay,  sir, 
when  I  shoot  the  highwayman  I  act  from  both.* 
BoswELL :  *  Very  well,  very  well.  There  is  no 
catching  him.*  Johnson:  'At  the  same  time, 
one  does  not  know  what  to  say.  For  perhaps 
one  may,  a  year  after,  hang  himself  from  uneasi- 
ness for  having  shot  a  highwayman !  *  Few 
minds  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  great  a  thing.* 
lioswELL :  *  Then,  sir,  you  would  not  shoot  him?* 
Johnson:  'But  I  might  be  vexed  afterwards 
for  that,  too.* 

Thralo's  carriage  not  having  come  for  him  as 
he  expected,  I  accompanied  him  some  part  of 
the  way  home  to  his  own  house.     I  told  him 

>  The  lato  Duke  of  Montrose  was  generally  Raid  to 
liave  been  uneasy  on  that  account ;  but  I  can  con- 
tnniict  the  report  from  his  Grace's  own  authority.  As 
ho  used  to  admit  me  to  very  easy  conversation  with 
him,  I  took  the  liberty  to  introduce  the  subject.  His 
Grace  told  me  that  when  riding  one  night,  near  Lon- 
don, he  was  attacked  by  two  highwaymen  on  horst-lack, 
and  that  he  in^tiintly  shot  one  of  them,  ui>on  which 
the  other  gallnix»d  off;  that  his  8er>'ant.  who  w.-w  very 
well  mounted,  proiK>Bc<l  to  jmriiue  him  and  take  him, 
but  that  his  Grace  said, '  No,  we  have  had  bUMwl  enough  : 
1  hoiH5  the  man  may  live  to  p'lx'ut.'  Hi*  Grace,  uixm 
my  presuming  to  put  the  question,  assured  me  that 
his  mind  was  not  at  all  cloude<l  by  what  he  bad  thus 
done  in  self-defence.— Bos wklx.. 


that  I  had  talked  of  him  to  Air.  Dunning  a  few 
days  before,  and  had  said  that  in  his  company 
wo  did  not  so  much  interchange  conversation  aa 
listen  to  him  ;  and  that  Dumiing  observed  upon 
this,  *One  is  always  willing  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Johnson  : '  to  which  I  answered,  *  That  is  a  great 
deal  from  you,  sir.*  *  Yes,  sir,*  said  Johnson, 
'  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here  is  a  man  willing  to 
listen,  to  whom  the  world  is  listening  all  the 
rest  of  the  year.*  BoiWELL :  *  I  think,  sir,  it  is 
riglit  to  tell  one  man  of  such  a  handsome  thing 
whirh  lias  been  said  of  him  by  another.  It 
tends  to     increase    benevolence.*      JoUNSON : 

*  Undoubtedly  it  is  riglit,  sir.* 

On  Tuesday,  April  7,  I  breakfasted  with  him 
at  hilt  house.  Ho  said,  *  nobody  was  content.' 
I  mentioned  to  him  a  respectable  person  in  Scot- 
land whom  he  knew  ;  and  I  assorted  that  I  really 
believed  he  was  always  content.  Johnson  :  *  No, 
sir,  he  is  not  content  with  the  present ;  he  has 
always  some  new  scheme,  some  new  plantation, 
something  which  is  future.  You  know  he  was 
not  content  as  a  widower,  for  he  married  again.* 
BoswELL :  '  But  ho  is  not  restless.*    Johnson  : 

*  Sir,  he  is  only  locally  at  rest.  A  cliymist  is 
locally  at  rest ;  but  his  mind  is  hard  at  work. 
Tliis  gentleman  has  done  with  external  exertions. 
It  is  too  late  for  him  to  engage  in  distant  projects. ' 
BoswELL :  *  He  seems  to  amuse  himself  quite 
well :  to  have  Ids  attention  fixed,  and  his  tran- 
quillity preserved  by  very  small  matters.  I 
have  tried  this  ;  but  it  would  not  do  with  me.* 
Johnson  (laughing) :  *  No,  sir ;  it  must  be  bom 
with  a  man  to  be  contented  to  take  up  with 
little  things.  Women  have  a  great  advantage 
that  they  may  take  up  with  little  things,  with- 
out disgracing  themselves ;  a  man  cannot, 
excei>t  with  fiddling.  Had  I  leant  to  fiddle,  I 
should  have  done  nothing    eke.*     Boswell  : 

*  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical  in- 
strument ? '  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir,  I  once  bought 
me  a  Aageolet ;  but  I  never  made  out  a  tune.' 
BoswELL :  'A  flageolet,  sir? — so  small  an  in- 
strument ?  ^  I  should  like  to  hear  you  play  on  the 
violoncello.  That  should  have  been  your  instru- 
ment.' Johnson  :  *Sir,  I  might  as  well  have 
X>layed  on  the  violoncello  as  another;  but  I 
should  have  done  nothing  else.  No,  sir  ;  a  man 
would  never  undertake  great  things  could  he 
be  amused  with  small.  I  once  tried  knotting. 
Dempter's  sister  undertook  to  teach  me  ;  but  I 
could  not  learn  it.'  BoswELL:  *So,  sir,  it  will 
be  related  in  pompous  narrative,  "Once  for  his 
amusement  he  tried  knotting ;  nor  did  this  Her- 
cule«  disdain  the  distaff."*  Johnson:  *  Knit- 
ting of  stockings  is  a  good  amusement.  As  a 
freeman  of  Abenlecn,  I  should  be  a  knitter  of 

1  Whc-u  1  toM  thiM  to  Mistt  ScwanI,  she  smiled,  and 
repoat«  1,  with  admirable  readiucss,  fium  Acts  and 
Gidntm, 

*  Hrinf?  me  a  hurnb^  reeds  of  ample  growth. 
To  nuke  a  piije  for  my  capacious  muutu.' 

— IkMWELU 


stockings.*  He  asked  me  to  go  down  with  \m 
and  dine  at  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Strcatham,  to  which 
I  agreed.  I  had  lent  him  An  Account  of  8cU- 
land  in  1702,  written  by  a  man  of  various  inquiij, 
an  English  chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed  there. 
Johnson  :  '  It  is  sad  stuff ,  sir,  misenUy 
written,  as  books  in  general  then  were.  Then 
is  now  an  elegance  of  style  universally  diffnuA 
No  man  now  writes  so  ill  as  Martin's  Account 
of  the  Hebrides  is  written.  A  man  could  not 
write  so  ill  if  he  should  try.  Set  a  merchsnfs 
clerk  now  to  write,  and  hell  do  better.' 

He  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a 
certain  female  friend's  *  laxity  of  narration,  tnd 
inattention  to  truth.* — *I  am  as  much  vexed,* 
said  he,  '  at  the  ease  with  which  she  bean  it 
mentioned  to  her  as  at  the  thing  itself.  I  told 
her,  "  Madam,  you  are  contented  to  hear  every 
day  said  to  you,  what  tho  highest  of  manlrinJ 
have  died  for,  rather  than  bear.*'  You  know, 
sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  ntber 
than  bear  to  be  told  they  have  uttered  a  fslie- 
hood.     Do  talk  to  her  of  it ;  I  am  weary.* 

BoswELL :  *■  Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  s  j 
very  inaccurate  man  in  his  narrative,  sir?  He 
once  told  me  that  he  drank  thirteen  bottles  of 
port  at  a  sitting.*  *  Johnson  :  *  "Why,  sir,  I  do 
not  know  that  Campbell  ever  lied  with  pea  sod 
ink ;  but  you  could  not  entirely  depend  od  soy* 
thing  that  he  told  you  in  conversation,  if  there 
was  fact  mixed  with  it.  However,  I  lore 
Campbell :  he  i^'as  a  solid  orthodox  man ;  ke 
had  a  reverence  for  religion.  Though  defectiw 
in  practice,  he  was  religious  in  principle ;  sad 
ho  did  nothing  grossly  wrong  that  I  liAVt 
heard.' « 

I  told  him  that  I  had  beea  present  the  day 
before  when  Mrs.  lilontagu,  the  literary  Udyt 
sat  to  Miss  lloynolda  for  her  picture ;  and  that 
she  said,  *  she  had  bound  up  Mr.  Gibbon's  Bi*' 
tory  without  tho  last  two  offensive  chapters* 
for  that  she  thought  the  book  so  far  good,  as  i^ 
gave,  in  an  elegant  manner,  the  substanet  ^ 

*  Lord  Macartney  observes  ui>on  this  passtj:e: 
have  heard  him  tell  many  tilings,  which,  tbo<ugh  *  *•* 
bcllishcd  by  their  mode  of  narrative,  had  their  fMuM^'^ 
tion  in  truth ;   but  I  never  remember  anythiait  ^^ 
proaching  to  this.    If  he  luul  written  it,  I  sbnoM  h^^ 
supposed  some  wag  had  put  the  tigtuv  of  oae  l***^*;^ 
the  three.'— I  am.  however,  abeolutvly  cerUin  that  ^^ 
Campbell  told  me  it,  and  I  gave  partieular  attcalinV' 
it,  being  myself  a  lover  of  wine,  and  thervfore  cunC^' 
to  hear  whatever  is  n^niarkable  concerning  driakuP"^ 
There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  some  mrn  can  dhak,  wit 
out  aufferiug  any  injury*,  such  a  quantity  as  to 
appears  inoreilible.      It  in  but  fair  to  add  Chat 
CampbcU  told  mc  he  took  a  vvry  long  time  to  tl^^" 
great  {Mjitatiou :  and  I  have  heard  Dr.  JohnMa  a^  — ' 
'  Sir,  if  a  man  drinks  very  slowly,  and  lets  oiw  f!a-^ 
evaporate  before  he  takes  another,  I  know  not  buw  loC^^ 
he  may  drink.'    Dr.  Campbell  mentioned  a  Culuael^C^ 
Militia  who  sat  witli  him  all  the  time  aad  dna^ 
equally.— BoswELL. 

''  Dr.  John  Campbell  died  about  two  years  befor^ 
this  coavorsatiou  took  place  ;  Dec  10, 1776.— 3UiA>xft« 
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It  iMtd  writen  tMdii  avi,  which 'the  late  Lord 
fttleton  advised  her  to  rea<L'  Johnson: 
Ur,  ahe  has  not  read  them :  she  shows  none  of 
is  impetuosity  to  me :  she  does  not  know 
reek,  and  I  fancy  knows  little  Latin.  She  is 
illing  you  should  think  she  knows  them ;  but 
e  does  not  say  she  does.*  Boswell:  *Mr. 
arris,  who  was  present,  agreed  with  her.' 
)UNSOir :  *  Harris  was  laughing  at  her,  sir. 
arris  is  a  sound  solid  scholar;  he  docs  not 
ce  interlopers.  Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and 
sad  prig. '  I  looked  into  his  book,  and  thought 
i  did  not  understand  his  own  system.'  Bos- 
ELL :  *  He  says  plain  things  in  a  formal  and 
■tract  way,  to  be  sure,  but  his  method  is 
lod :  for  to  have  clear  notions  upon  any  sub- 
ct,  we  must  have  recourse  to  analytic  arrangc- 
ent.*  JOHNBON  :  *  Sir,  it  is  what  everybody 
MS,  whether  they  will  or  no.  But  sometimes 
lings  may  be  made  darker  by  definition.  I  see 
cow.  I  define  her,  Animal  quadrupes  ruminans 
nm^usi.  But  a  goat  ruminates,  and  a  cow  may 
ave  no  horns.  Cow  is  plainer.'  Boswell  :  '  I 
Unk  Dr.  Franklin's  definition  of  Man  a  good 
oe  — "a  tool-making  animal "'  Johnson: 
Bat  many  a  man  never  made  a  tool :  and 
i&ppoie  a  man  without  arms,  he  could  not 
aske  a  tool* 

TsUdng  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  *  I  did  not 
ksTe  off  wine  because  I  could  not  bear  it !  I 
Imts  drunk  three  bottles  of  port  without  being 
tlM  worse  for  it.  University  College  has  wit- 
temtA  this.'  Boswell  :  *  AVhy  then,  sir,  did 
Ji»  leave  it  off  ?'  Johnson  :  *  AVhy,  sir,  because 
Hii  much  better  for  a  man  to  be  sure  that  he  is 
Bmr  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to  lose  the  power 
ever  himself.  I  shall  not  begin  to  drink  wine 
tin  I  grow  old,  and  want  it.'  Boswell  :  '  I 
ttiak,  lir,  you  once  said  to  me  that  not  to  drink 
*QM  was  a  great  deduction  from  life.'  JoHN- 
*03r : '  It  is  a  diminution  of  pleasure,  to  be  sure, 
"Vt  I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of  happiness. 
*^*t9  is  more  happiness  in  being  rational.' 
BofinxLL :  *  But  if  we  could  have  i>lea8uro 
''^yi,  should  not  we  be  happy  ?  The  greatest 
**rt  of  men  would  compound  for  pleasure.' 
^oinrHON :  '  Supposing  wo  could  have  pleasure 
^^ays,  an  intellectual  man  would  not  com- 
^'^'Uul  for  it.  The  greatest  port  of  men  would 
"^poond,  because  the  greatest  part  of  men  arc 
*"**••.'  Boswell  :  *  I  allow  there  may  be  greater 
'leasers  than  from  wine.     I  have  had  nK>rc 

'  ^[hst  my  friend  meant  l»y  these  words  conrcmin;: 
"^  imisUe  philosopher  of  BalUbur}',  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
^^^Af^taad.  A  friend  sugt^ests  that  Johnium  thought 
^'^  ^«ft€r  ss  a  writsr  affected,  whilr  at  the  same  time 
^  «sf((r  did  not  compensate  for  that  fault  In  short, 
^^  bi  meant  to  make  a  remark  quite  different  fhjiii 
^^  which  a  ed«brtMUd  gerUltinan  made  on  a  vrry  emi- 

^^  pkpilcisa :  *  lie  is  a  coxcomb,  but  a  Mti^/ttctory 

■•••ft.'— BOSWKLU 
^  tdthraUd  ffeniUwuM  here  alluded  to  was  the  late 

'^  BoQowabU  William  Gerard  Hamilton. -Ma- 

Uat 


pleasure  from  your  conversation.  I  have  indeed; 
I  assure  you  I  have.'  Johnson:  *>Vhen  we 
talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasura 
AVhen  a  man  says  he  had  pleasure  with  a  woman, 
he  docs  not  mean  conversation,  but  something 
of  a  different  nature.  Philosophers  tell  you 
that  pleasure  is  contrary  to  happiness.  Groqs 
men  prefer  animal  pleasure.  So  there  are  men 
who  have  preferred  living  among  savages !  Now 
what  a  wretch  must  he  be  who  is  content  with 
such  conversation  as  can  be  had  among  savages ! 
You  may  remember  an  officer  at  Fort  Augustus, 
who  hod  served  in  America,  told  us  of  a  woman 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  hindy  in  order  to  get 
her  back  from  savage  life.'  Boswell:  *She 
miist  have  been  an  animal,  a  beast'  Johnson  : 
*  Sir,  she  was  a  speaking  cat.' 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become  very 
weary  in  a  company  where  I  heard  not  a  single 
intellectual  sentence,  except  that  'a  man  who 
had  been  settled  ten  years  in  Minorca  was 
become  a  much  inferior  man  to  what  he  was  in 
London,  because  a  man's  mind  grows  narrow  in 
a  narrow  place.'  Johnson  :  *  A  man's  nund 
grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place,  whose  mind  is 
enlarged  only  because  he  has  lived  in  a  Lirge 
place :  but  what  is  got  by  books  and  thinking, 
is  preserved  in  a  narrow  place  as  well  as  in  a 
large  place.  A  man  cannot  know  modes  of  life 
as  well  in  Minorca  as  in  London ;  but  he  may 
study  mathematics  as  well  in  Minorca.'  Bos- 
well :  *  I  don't  know,  sir,  if  you  had  remained 
ten  years  in  the  Isle  of  Coll,  you  would  not  have 
been  the  man  you  now  are.'  Johnson:  *Yes, 
sir,  if  I  hod  been  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  ;  but  not  if  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five.' 
Boswell  :  *  I  own,  sir,  the  spirits  which  I  have 
in  London  make  me  do  everything  with  more 
readiness  and  vigour.  I  can  talk  twice  as  much 
in  London  as  anywhere  else.' 

Of  Goldsmith  he  said,  *  He  was  not  an  agree* 
able  companion,  for  he  talked  always  for  fame. 
A  man  who  does  so  never  can  be  ]>leasing.  The 
man  who  talks  to  unburthcn  his  mind  is  the 
man  to  delight  you.  An  eminent  friend  of 
ours  ^  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  would  otherwise  make  him,  because 
he  talks  partly  from  ostentation.' 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale's,  I  heard  one 
of  the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another  to  go  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  wondered  what  this  could 
mean.  I  afterwanls  learnt  that  it  was  to  give 
her  a  Bible  which  he  had  brought  from  London 
as  a  present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in 
reading  Afemoirei  de  Fontenelle^  leaning  and 
swinging  upon  the  low  gate  into  the  court, 
without  his  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches  of  th* 
HUtory  of  Man ;  and  mentioned  to  Dr  .Tohnson 
his  censure  of  Charles  the  Fifth  for  oelebmting 


>  Burke. 
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liis  fiineni  obiec|uiM  in  hit  lifetime,  nhich  I 
tola  liini  I  liul  beon  uicd  to  ihink  a  ■olcmn  unci 
Bftecting  act  Joh.vboh:  '  Whr.sir,  b  maaiTiKy 
diijioie  hii  tnind  to  think  go  of  that  act  of 
Clmrk* ;  but  it  ii  ao  liable  to  ridicule,  that  if 
one  miin  out  of  ton  thousBua  Isughi  at  it.  he'U 
matte  the  other  nine  thoumnd  nint  liundrcJ  and 
ninctj-ninc  laugh  too.'  I  could  not  agree  with 
faim  in  this. 

Sir  John  Prinele  bad  eipreaied  a  wish  tlint  I 
vould  Bih  Dr.  JuhnBDD'i  opinion  what  vers  the 
best  English  wrmons  for  itTle.  1  took  an 
opportmiity  to-day  of  moBtioning  BcvenJ  to 
IiinL  Atlcrbuiyr  JoHKsnH  :  'Yei,  lir,  one  of 
tiio  belt,'  BoawF.ix:  'TillotBOnV  JOHKBOS : 
'Why,  not  now.  I  ihnuld  not  adviio  a  preacher 
at  tliia  day  to  imitate  Tillutxon's  atyb  ;  though  I 
don't  know  ;  I  ibould  be  cautiom  of  objeeting  to 
what  bat  been  applnudcd  by  lo  many  suffraBcs,  — 
South  is  one  of  tlio  beat,  if  you  ciecpt  hii 
lieculiaiitiu,  and  hia  violence,  and  aonietimo 
coar»ono«  of  language. —Hcod  baa  a  very  fine 
•tyle ;  but  he  la  not  very  tbcologicaL — Jortin's 
■emiona  are  Terf  elegant. —SbcrlDck'i  ityla,  ton, 
it  very  elegant,  tliougb  he  ha*  not  mmle  it  Iiii 
rrineii«l  atucly, — And  you  may  add  SniiiUridgo. 
Alt  the  latter  preachen  have  &  gnod  atyle. 
Indeed,  noboilyuow  talks  much  of  atyle: 
boily  ciiDi[H«ca  pretty  well.  There  are  n 
ialiaimonioui  periods  at,  there  were  a  hundred 
ytMi  ago.  I  ihould  recommend  Dr.  Clarke'a 
•cnoona,  wore  ho  orthodoi.  HoweTer,  it  ii 
Kry  well  known  Wici*  ho  ia  not  orthodox, 
which  Wat  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  aa 
to  which  he  ii  a  condemned  beroCie  :  aa  one  ia 
a.wnro  ot  it.'  Boswell:  'I  like  Ogden'a  Scr- 
moHt  on  PraiKr  very  mueh,  both  for  ncatneaa  of 
■tylc  and  (ubtlety  of  reasoning.'  Jdiikhon:  *I 
■lioulil  like  t»  rend  all  that  Ogilen  lias  written. ' 
IJ.1SWELL :  '  What  1  wlah  to  know  i.,  what  aer- 
mona  afturJ  the  bent  Bpecimen  of  English  puljiit 
eloquence.'  JoH:(aOH  :  '  We  have  no  sermuna 
atldressi'd  to  tho  passiona,  that  are  good  fur 
anything ;  if  yoa  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence. ' 
A  C'LEnovuAM  {whose  name  1  do  not  recollect) : 
'TV'ere  nut  Dodil'*  aermona  adUrcaaed  to  tho 
imuiona!'  Jinc^'ttaN:  '  They  were  nothing,  sir, 
bo  tlipy  oddiviaeil  to  what  they  may.' 

At  dinner  Mra.  Thrale  eipreaaed  a  wiah  to  go 

uiil ieo ticgtlaniL     JoHXiiO-):  'Seeing Scotland, 

u:iaitam,  ii  iinly  seeing  a  worse  KnglanrL    It  la 

■CL'ing  ths  Auwcr  gradually  fade  away  to  the 

.   nukud  ttalk.    Seeing  tile  Uebridci,  indeed,  is 

I   seeing  quite  a  different  acene.' 

I        Uur  poor  friend,  Mr.    'fhomna  Davica,   waa 

Drury  Lane  Tbe.itre,  as 


I  a 


icf  t. 


infartunale 


ro  all  warmly  iiitemtud  fur  hia 


and  had  eonlrihutoi 
lliuiiglit  then)  WH9  no  harm  in  having  uur  joke, 
w3icn  bu  could  not  be  hurt  by  it.  I  propoaed 
tliat  he  ahuuld  be  brought  on  to  apeak  a  pro- 
logue upon  the  occaaion  ;  and  I  began  to  mutter 


fniguients  of  what  it  might  be  ;  aa,  that  "lioi 
now  grown  oM,  he  was  obliged  to  cry,  'Fon 
Tom's  n-cotd;' — that  he  owned  he  had  bca 
driven  from  the  atage  by  a  Chniehill,  but  Uiat 
wne  no  diegrace,  for  a  Chnrehill  ba4  beat  the 
French ; — that  he  had  been  tatiiiied  aa  '  mouth- 
ing a  seDtence  a,*  cun  mouth  >  bone.'  but  In 
wsJi  now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick.  '  Kay,'  laii 
Johnaon,  *  I  would  have  him  to  taj. 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  rtannt. 
Upon  the  road,  T  cndeavunred  to  maintaui.  ia 
argument,  that  a  landed  gentleman  is  not  nads 
any  obligation  to  reside  ujiod  hi*  estate ;  sbl 
that  by  living  in  London  be  doea  no  injiuy  to 
hia  country.  JOHftSON  :  '  'Why,  air,  he  don  ao 
injury  to  liia  country  in  general,  because  tlx 
money  which  be  drawa  fn>m  it  gets  hack  ifsia 
in  circulation  ;  but  to  hia  particular  diatricl.  hii 
particular  imriah,  he  does  v>  injury.  All  Ibt  | 
be  has  to  give  away  is  not  given  to  thwe  ibo 
have  the  Erst  chum  to  it.  And  though  I  liw  ! 
aaid  that  the  money  circulates  back,  it  ig  a  l«i| 
time  before  that  hapiiens.  Tlien,  ur,  a  una  if 
family  aiul  estate  ought  to  eonaidcr  bimirlf  M 
having  the  charge  of  a  district  over  which  ba  ii 
to  dilfuiB  civility  and  hapjiineaa.'' 

Next  day  I  found  him  nt  bome  in  Iba  EMi' 
ing.  He  praised  Delany's  Oljitrratioui  on  St'!^: 
aaid  tluit  hia  book  and  Lord  Orrery's  migkl  Mk 
he  true,  though  ono  viewed  Swift  more,  tad  tb( 
other  lens  favourably  ;  and  that,  belwcrs  Iwtl^ 
we  might  have  a  complrlo  notion  of  Svift. 

Talking  of  a  man'a  resolving  to  dtny  hiaueH 
the  use  of  vrine  from  moral  and  religinoi  na- 
sidcrations,  be  aaid,  '  Ue  must  not  duutil  sknt 
it.  '^Vhen  one  doubts  aa  to  jileasnic,  we  kao« 
what  will  be  the  concluaion.  I  now  no  ixaa 
think  of  drinking  wine  than  a  hone  dnn.  !!■* 
wine  upon  the  table  is  nn  more  for  me  tbu 
tho  dug  that  is  uuder  the  table.' 


CHAPTER  SUV. 

1778. 

Om  Thursday,  April  !t,  I  dined  with  Jolmw  * 
Sir  Joabua  KeynoUli'i,  with  the  Itithop  d  ^ 
As.iph  (Dr.  Shipley),  Mr.  Allan  BsnuiJ.'  ^ 
Gibbon,  Hi.  Cambridge,  and  lii.  Langtun-  ^ 
Hamaay  baJ  lately  rutunied  from  lulfi  *" 
entertained  ua  with  hit  obscrvatiios  ap* 
Horace's  villa,  which  he  had  ciauincil  ■i'* 
groat  care.  I  relished  this  much,  as  it  bruOf^ 
fresh  into  my  mind  what  I  hsd  viewed  it* 
great   pleasure   thirteen   yean   belure.     "^ 


Allan  Raniiay,  |ialDl-T  to  liis  Xiiji.il  r. 
.  of  Au^niBt  17^.  ill  th<-'  HcvrDty-Ilr>l  \t 
much  regntted  by  hJs  MeuiU.  — Butiriu 
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lohnion,  and  Mr.  Cambridge 
r.    Runaaj  in   recollecting  the 

Hoisce  relating  to  tlie  lubjcct 
ney  to  Brnrdmiura  being  men- 
.  5,  JobnioD  observed,  that  tbe 

describes  is  to  be  seen  now.  ei- 
,  time :  and  that  he  hnd  often 
it  happened  that  small  brouks, 
pttbe  same  situation  for  aRes, 
;  earthquakes,  by  which  gvcd 
'  been  changed,  and  agriculture, 

such  a  variation  ui>on  the  sur- 
rth.  CiJIBBlliGE  ;  'A  SpFUiiah 
thought  in  a  poetical  conceit. 

that  aiost  of  tbe  solid  structures 
tallj  perished,  while  tbe  Tiber 

Bftivoptmianeccydiua.- 

,  that  is  taken  from  Jonui  Vita- 


ai.l,  i 


I  nor 


a  cheerful 

I  we  to  think  Pope  was  happy, 
10  in  bis  writingsT    We  hce  in 

bat  he  wished  the  state  of  his 
ir.  Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for 
llis  with  contempt  of  it  in  his 
Tccts  to  despise  everything  that 
pise.'  Bishop  op  St.  Ahaph  : 
ther  chaplains,  looking  forvacan- 
Is  not  peculiar  to  the  ilergy.     I 

I I  was  with  tlic  army,  after  the 
t,  the  officers serionsIygruiiil>led 

WOlkilieil'      CAUBBITMlEi    'Wo 

trace  more,  when  he  sayt ; 
•oosti  of  Ms  coosiitency : 


young  man  In  Ballinscni]', 
ingrneDtioncd,  Johnson  observed 

tliat  he  once  compUincd  to  him, 
enni  of    distress,  '  -^-hencver  I 

thu  public  make  a  point  to  know 
li'buttliatliis  rrnH/to-'br-iught 
reputation.  LasgToS  :  'There 
1  line  in  that  poem— no  one  of 


Drjden'i  corelen  verses.'  SiB  JOSHDA :  ' 
was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  tty  it  was  01 
of  the  finest  poenu  in  the  English  longuagf 
Lanqtoh  :  "Why  were  yoo  gUdT  You  mrely 
had  no  doubt  of  this  before.'  J0HK8OH  :  T 
the  merit  of  TIa  Trateltrr  ii  so  well  established 
that  Mr,  Foi's  praise  cannot  augment  it 
censure  diminish  it.'  Sib  Johhua  ;  ''. 
frienils  may  suspect  they  hod  too  great  a 
partiality  for  him.'    Johnson  :  '  Kay,  sir,  the 

ility  of  his  friends  was  always  against  h 

kS  with  difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hi 
Goldsmith  had  no  settled  nations  n; 

subject ;  so  he  talked  always  at  rondoni. 

imcd  to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  w! 

was  in  his  mind,  and  see  what  would  be. 
of  it.     He  was  angry,  too,  when  eatched 

1  absurdity;  but  it  did  not  prevent  I 
from  falling  into  another  the  nest  minute, 
remember  Chamier,'  after  talking  with  Mm 
some  time,  said,  "  Well,  I  do  believe  he  wrote 
this  poem  himself  :  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is 
believing  a  great  deaL"  ChamicT  once  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  iloK,  the  last  word  in 
the  &nt  line  of  The  TraetUer,— 

"  Remote,  nnfileuded,  raelanfholy.  slow.' 
Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  T  Gold- 
smith, who  would  say  something  without  consi- 
deration, answered,  "Yes."  I  was  sitting  by, 
and  said,  "  Xo,  sir  ;  you  do  not  mean  tanlinesa 
of  locomotion ;  you  mean  that  sluggishneu  of 
mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solituc 
Chamier  believed  then  that  I  had  written  the 
line,  aa  much  as  if  ho  had  seen  me  write 
Guhlsmitb.  however,  was  a  man  who,  whatt 
he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could 
do.  He  deserved  a  pbce  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  and  every  year  he  lived,  would  have 
deserved  it  better.  He  had  indeed  been  at  no 
pains  to  Gil  his  mind  with  knowledge.  Ha 
transplanted  it  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and 
it  did  not  settle  in  hi*  mind  ;  so  he  could  not 
toll  what  was  in  his  own  hooks.' 

Wa  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  JOHN- 
BON!  'No  wise  man  wiU  go  to  live  in  the 
coimtry  unless  he  has  something  to  do  which 
can  be  better  done  in  tho  countiy.  For  in- 
stance, if  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  fur  a  year  to 
study  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look  out  to 
the  field*  than  to  an  opposite  waR  Then. 
if  a  man  walks  out  in  the  country,  t 
is  noboily  to  keep  him  from  w;ilking 
again  ;  but  if  a  man  walka  out  in  Lon< 
he   is  not  sore  when  ho  shall  walk  in   again. 


,    the  school  for 


itudjiing  life  ;  and  "  the  projwr  study  of  m 
kini!  is  man,"  as  I'upo  observes.'    BoHWEU 
fancy  London  is  tho  best   place  for  soc 
though  I  have  heard  that  tho  very  first  sc 
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of  Paris  is  still  beyond  anything  that  we  have 
here.*  JoHNSON:  *8ir,  I  question  if  in  Paris 
such  a  company  as  is  sitting  round  tliis  table 
could  be  got  together  in  less  than  half  a  year. 
They  talk  in  France  of  the  felicity  of  men  and 
women  living  together  :  the  truth  is,  that  there 
the  men  arc  not  higher  than  the  women,  they 
know  no  more  than  the  women  do,  and  they 
are  not  held  down  in  their  conversation  by  the 
presence  of  women.*  Ramsay  :  *  Literatuiro  is 
upon  the  growth  ;  it  is  in  its  spring  in  France  ; 
here  it  is  rather  pasale.*  Johnson  :  *  Literature 
wjis  in  France  long  before  we  had  it.  Paris 
was  the  second  city  for  the  revival  of  letters  : 
Italy  had  it  first,  to  be  sure.  "What  have  we 
done  for  literature  equal  to  what  was  done  by 
the  Stephani  and  others  in  France  ?  Our  litera- 
ture came  to  us  through  France.  Caxton  printed 
only  two  books,  Chaucer  and  Goicer^  that  were 
not  translated  from  the  French  ;  and  Chaucer, 
we  know,  to<jk  much  from  the  Italians.  Ko, 
sir,  if  literature  be  in  its  spring  in  France,  it  is 
a  second  spring ;  it  is  after  a  winter.  AVe  are 
now  before  the  French  in  literature ;  but  we* 
had  it  long  after  them.  In  England,  any  man 
who  wears  a  sword  and  a  powdered  wig  is 
ashamed  to  be  illiterate.  I  believe  it  is  not  so 
in  France.  Yet  there  is  probably  a  great  deal 
of  learning  in  France,  because  they  have  such  a 
number  of  religious  establishments ;  so  many 
men  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  study^ 
I  do  not  know  this ;  but  I  take  it  upon  the  com- 
mon principles  of  chance.  Where  there  are 
many  sliootcrs  some  will  hit.* 

Wo  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now  in  his 
seventieth  year)  said,  *  It  is  a  man's  own  fault, 
it  is  from  want  of  use,  if  his  mind  grows  torpid 
in  ol<l  o^e.*  The  bishop  asked  if  an  old  man 
does  not  lose  faster  than  he  gets.  Johnson  :  '  I 
think  not,  my  Lord,  if  ho  exerts  himself.*  One 
of  the  comi>any  rashly  observed  that  he  thought 
it  was  happy  for  an  ol<l  man  that  insensibility 
comes  upon  him.  Johnson  (with  a  noble  ele- 
vation and  disdain) :  *No,  sir,  I  should  never  bo 
happy  by  being  less  rational*  Bishop  OF  St. 
A>4ArH :  '  Your  wish  then,  sir,  is  ynfi^^M 
hlarxifi,if0f.*  Johnson  :*  Yes,  my  Lord.*  HIb 
LonUliip  mentioned  a  charitable  establishment 
in  Wales  where  po«>ple  were  maintained  and 
supplied  with  everything,  upon  the  condition  of 
tlii'ir  contributing  the  weekly  produce  of  their 
lalNJur ;  and  he  said  they  grew  quite  torpid  for 
the  want  of  property.  Johnson  :  *  They  have 
no  object  for  hope.  Tlicir  condition  cannot  be 
better.     It  is  rowing  without  a  port.' 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  meaning  of 
the  exi>ression  in  Juvenal,  unius  lacerta.  John- 
son :  *  I  think  it  clear  enough  ;  as  much  ground 
as  one  ntay  have  a  chance  to  find  a  lizard  upon.* 

Commeutators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  by  which  the  poet 
intended  to  enforce  the  sentiment  contained  in 
the  passage  where  these  worda  occur.    It  is 


enough  that  they  mean  to  denote  even  a  my 
small  possession,  provided  it  be  a  man*B  own: 

'  Est  aliquid,  qnocunque  loco,  quocunqae  recesM, 
Unius  sese  domlnoin  fecisse  incerUz.* 

This  season  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in 
the  newspapers  of  applying  Shakspeare*s  words 
to  describe  living  persons  well  known  in  the 
world  ;  which  was  done  under  the  title  ol 
Modem  Charcuiert  from  Slidktpeare  ;  many  of 
which  were  admirably  adapted.  The  fancy  took 
so  much,  that  they  were  afterwards  ooUeeted 
into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to  Johnion, 
across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  in  thoie 
characters.  *  Yes,*  said  ho,  *  I  have.  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  be  left  out.'  He  then  re- 
peated what  had  been  applied  to  him^ 

'  You  most  borrow  mc  Garaoaktua's  mootli.' 

Miss  Reynolds,  not  perceiving  at  onee  the 
meaning  of  this,  he  was  obliged  to  explain  it  to 
her,  which  had  something  of  an  awkward  and 
ludicrous  effect.  '  Why,  madam,  it  has  a  refer 
ence  to  me,  as  using  big  words,  which  require 
the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  them.  Gars- 
gantua  is  the  name  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais.*  Bos- 
WELL :  *  But,  sir,  there  is  another  amongsft  then 
for  you : 

*'  He  would  not  flatter  Kcptune  for  his  tridcnl; 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.*" 

Johnson  :  '  There  is  nothing  marked  in  thsi 
No,  sir,  Garagantua  is  the  best.'  Kot villi* 
standing  this  ease  and  good  humour,  when  I  a 
little  while  afterwards  repeated  his  sarcasm  cb 
Kenrick,  which  was  received  with  applause,  ke 
asked,  '  Who  said  that  ?  *  and  on  my  suddenly 
answering  Garaonntua,  he  looked  serious,  vhiek 
was  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  did  not  viik 
it  to  be  kept  up. 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room  tWn 
was  a  rich  assemblage.  Besides  the  eoupsij 
who  had  been  at  dinner,  there  were  Mr.  GtnidK, 
Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Itameyi 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  Misi  Htf* 
nah  More,  etc.  etc 

After  wandering  about  in  tk  kind  of  pleui^ 
distraction  for  some  time,  I  got  into  s  wnff 
with  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Harris.  GakSKK 
(to  Harris) :  *  l*ray,  sir,  have  you  read  PeWe']' 
JStchylutV  Harbis:  *Yes:  and  think  B 
pretty.*  Garrick  (to  Johnson):  'And  «k>> 
think  you,  sir,  of  it?*  Johnson:  *I  tho(a|M 
what  I  read  of  it  verbiage ;  but  upon  U^ 
Harris's  recommendation  I  wiU  read  a  ^* 
(To  Blr.  Harris.)  Don't  prescribe  twa*  ^ 
Harris  suggested  one,  I  do  not  remember  whiek^ 
Johnson  :  '  We  must  try  its  effect  as  sn  bf- 
lish  poem;  that  is  the  way  to  judge  of  ^ 
merit  of  a  translation.  TranslatioDS  sic  ' 
general,  for  people  who  cannot  read  the  ^ 
ginaL*  I  mentioned  the  mlgar  saying  ^ 
Pope's  Homer  was  not  a  good  repres«nutlaB 
of  the  originaL  JoiiNBOir :  '  Sir,  it  it  ^ 
greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  ban  •▼«  biit 
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L*  BoswELL:  *Tho  truth  i«,  it  is 
le  perfectly  to  translate  poetry.  In  a 
language  it  may  be  the  same  tune,  but 
ot  the  same  tone.  Homer  plays  it  on 
n;  Pope  on  a  flageolet.'  Harris:  'I 
roic  poetry  is  best  in  blank  verse ;  yet  it 
;hat  rhyme  is  essential  to  English  poetry, 

*  deficiency  in  metrical  quantities.  In 
ion,  the  chief  excellence  of  our  language 
rous  prose.*    Johnson  :   '  Sir  William 

was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence 
sh  prose.  Before  this  time  they  were 
of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind 
a  sentence  ended  with  an  important 
-  an  insignificant  word,  or  with  what 
peech  it  was  concluded.*  Mr.  Langton, 
r  had  joined  us,  commended  Clarendon. 
7:  *He  is  objected  to  for  his  parcn- 
bis  involved  clauses,  and  his  want  of 
r.  But  he  is  supported  by  hb  matter, 
ideed,  owing  to  a  plethory  of  matter 
i  style  is  so  faulty:  every  tuhstanct 
to  Mr.  Harris)  has  so  many  accidenU. 
istinct,  we  must  talk  analytically.  If 
rse  language,  we  must  speak  of  it  gram- 
y;  if  we  analyse  argumcmt,  we  must 
f  it  logically.'  Garhick:  *0f  all  the 
ions  that  ever  were  attempted,  I  think 
x>n*s  Martial  the  most  extraordinary, 
ulted  me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little  of  an 
matist  myself,  you  know.  I  told  him 
'*You  don't  seem  to  have  that  turn." 
him  if  he  was  serious ;  and  finding  he 
dvised  him  against  publishing.  Why, 
islation  is  more  difiScult  to  understand 
le  original.  I  thought  him  a  man  of 
dents ;  but  he  seems  crazy  in  this.' 
H  :  *  Sir,  you  have  done  what  I  had  not 
to  do.  But  he  did  not  ask  my  advice, 
d  not  force  it  upon  him  to  make  him 
ith  me.'  Garrick  :  'But  as  a  friend, 
FoHNBON  :  *  Why,  such  a  friend  as  I  am 
m — no.'  Garrick:  'But  if  you  see  a 
going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice?' 
sr :  *  That  is  an  extravagant  case,  sir. 
sure  a  friend  will  thank  you  for  hinder- 
from  tumbling  over  a  precipice;  but 
ther  ease,  I  should  hurt  bis  vanity,  and 
Qo  good.  He  would  not  take  my  advice, 
thcr-in-law,  Strahan,  sent  him  a  sub- 
1  of  £50,  and  said  he  would  send  him  £50 
f  be  would  not  publish.'  Garrick  : 
I  eh  !  is  Strahan  a  good  judge  of  an  epi- 
Is  not  he  rather  an  obtuse  man,  eh  ? ' 
X :  '  Why,  sir,  he  may  not  be  a  judge 
tgram  ;  but  you  see  he  is  a  judge  of  what 
I  epigram.*  Boswell  :  *  It  is  easy  for 
'.  Garrick,  to  talk  to  an  author  as  you 
to  Elphinston ;  you,  who  have  been  so 

•  manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting  the 

lelmied  scholar  and  statesman.  He  was  bom 
laddiedinUOa. 


plays  of  poor  authors.  You  are  an  old  judge, 
who  have  often  pronounced  sentence  of  death. 
You  are  a  practised  surgeon,  who  have  often 
amputated  limbs :  and  though  this  may  have 
been  for  the  good  of  your  patients,  they  cannot 
like  you.  Those  who  have  undergone  a  dread- 
ful operation  are  not  very  fond  of  seeing  the 
operator  again.^  Qarrick  :  'Yes,  I  know  enough 
of  that.  There  was  a  reverend  gentleman  (Mr. 
Hawkins),  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  bieoe  of 
something,*  which  I  refused.'  Harris  :  '  So 
the  siege  was  raised.'  Johnson  :  *  Ay,  became 
to  me  and  complained ;  and  told  me  that  Garrick 
said  his  play  waa  wrong  in  the  wneoction. 
Now,  what  is  the  concoction  of  a  play  V  (Here 
Garrick  started,  and  twisted  himself,  and  seemed 
sorely  vexed ;  for  Johnson  told  me  he  believed 
the  story  was  true.)  Garrick  :  '  I— I — I— said, 
Jlrtt  concoction."  Johnson  (smiling):  'Well, 
he  left  out  firtt.  And  Rich,  he  said,  refused 
himtn  false  English:  he  could  show  it  under 
his  hand.'  Garrick  :  *  He  wrote  to  me  in 
violent  wrath  for  having  refused  his  play :  "  Sir, 
this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and  terrible  affair. 
I  am  resolved  to  publish  my  play.  I  will  appeal 
to  the  world;  and  how  wiU  your  judgment 
appear ! "  I  answered, ' '  Sir,  notwithstanding  all 
the  seriousness,  and  all  the  terrors,  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  publishing  your  play  ;  and  as 
you  live  at  a  great  distance  (Devonshire,  I  be- 
lieve), if  you  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey 
it  to  the  press.**  I  never  heard  more  of  it~ha  I 
ha !  ha  !  * 

On  Friday,  April  10,  I  found  Johnson  at  home 
in  the  morning.  We  resumed  the  conversation 
of  yesterday.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  some  of 
it  which  escaped  my  memory,  and  enabled  me 
to  record  it  more  perfectly  than  I  otherwise 
could  have  done.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
my  paying  so  great  attention  to  his  recommenda- 
tion in  1763,  the  period  when  our  acquaintance 
began,  that  I  should  keep  a  journal;  and  I 
could  perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to  find  so 
much  of  the  fruit  of  his  mind  preserved  ;  and 
as  he  had  been  used  to  imagine  and  say  that  he 
always  laboured  when  he  said  a  good  thing,  it 
delighted  him,  on  a  review,  to  find  that  his 
conversation  teemed  ^th  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  '  You  were  yesterday,  sir,  in 
remarkably  good  humour ;  but  there  was  no- 
thing to  offend  you,  nothing  to  produce  irritation 
or  violence.  There  was  no  bold  offender.  There 
was  not  one  capital  conviction.  It  was  a 
maiden  assize.   You  had  on  your  white  gloves.'* 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Langton  for 

1  It  was  called  TKc  Siege  of  Aleppo.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
the  author  of  it,  was  fonnerly  Professor  of  rwiry  at 
( )xfnrd.  It  is  printed  in  his  MiactUanua,  3  vols,  bvo.— 
B06WXLL. 

<  Garrick  had  high  authority  for  this  exproMion. 
Drydcn  uses  it  in  his  prefiace  to  (Edipiu.— Maujnb. 

>  At  an  assise,  when  there  has  been  no  capital  coa* 
viction,  the  judge  receives  a  pair  oi  white  gloves. 
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L.iv'lr.^  Ve-rn  :-^?  «i:ear.  *  Sir.'  saiil  I,  *you  will 
r- 1:  I'.e;:  t".:-:  ho  very  properly  to-'k  up  Sir 
I  .^  >'.•-'. A  :  r  h^iwz  s'i'l  th;it  durlos  Fox  had 
'  ^  r  . ist'il  ».i  • ' M  *:::i :li '.*  Tnx  •  v  'U  r,  and  y..»u  j oinfd 
'.:•:!.'  .T->»>"4';n  :  '  W*.  s:r.  I  knocked  F.-x  on 
tiie  bc.ivl,  wi:V.out  ooriiiiony.  K«?yr.-!!s  is  too 
ii:::ch  t'.:id.  r  Fi>\  ^n>l  !"*•  :rko  .«,:  prtstnt.  He  is 
UM  lor  rlio  F  .r  .r  •.-.  ;iu  I  c!;o  /  -  ^*':  -v.'o?- ■"  i^f  lij. 
H ..'  : <«  .1  i  w. ly s  u : :  ■  I :  r  s-  -n.o  '.  !a ::«? r. '  1 V).^  we l.T. : 
•  riun'  i*  n»  Ko\  >r.'.r.*  J.  ■.■\<-x  :  •IJvit  there 
is  I  p..-  <t.ir.'     I". -^wv::.  :  "Tl.^y  sny,  indeed, 

I  r\.'ini:*.l.-.l  I'-r-i  of  ;i  j;i::j!oni.;n  who,  Mrs. 
Cliolmt'ii  M.y  ^l"'..  wh*  ii:<t  talkative  from 
;i.iVo:.iii'n.  .*:*.{  x'.\.'n  sil-.nt  from  the  same 
iMuso :  tl-.i:  Iio  tiPNt  tluuijil.t,  *I  shull  l>c  ct-le- 
luiitO'l  .IS  t!:-'  livi-lio>t  liiiin  in  every  company  ;' 
:iiul  ilion,  all  :it  oiici".  'Oh!  it  is  much  more 
resiHvtiibK*  to  Iv  tiravv-.  and  l«x)k  wise.*  *  He 
has  ivvi'i-Jti-.l  tlu«  rythajjnrean  di<!>cipline,  by 
hi'inj{  tirst  talkative,  and  th'.'n  sih^nt.  He  re- 
viTsert  I  lie  en'irse  of  nature  ti»i»  ;  he  was  firbt  the 
jjay  hutteiily,  atid  then  the  creeping  worm.' 
Jiihn.Hon  lae^hcil  Inud  and  li>nj;  at  tliis  expan- 
nIoii  and  ill  ust  rat  ion  of  what  he  himself  had 
tuM  ni«', 

\Vr  dini'd  fo-^other  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir 

William  Sentt,  Iiin  .Muj»'sty'8  Atlvocate-Oencral) 

lit  his   rliamlirrs   in   tin'  Temple  ;  n«ihody  elsi; 

thiTi*.     Tlir'  I'oinpiMiy  lu-in^  Hmall,  Johnson  was 

not    in   hiirli   h  pi  lit:*  -.xa  he  had  been  the  im;- 

ci'din^  tlay,  anil  for  u  conhiderable  time  little 

^.is  s.iiil.     At  laMt  he  burst  forth:  *Sul>ordina- 

tioii  \n  s.tilly  broken  down  in  this  age.     No  man, 

htiw,  ban  tbr  hhuio  uutliitrity  which  his  father 

btni     f\ei  pt  a  j^aoh-r.     X»»  m:istcr  has  it  over 

bin  Nri-\.intH  ;  it  is  dimini.shed  in  our  colleges  : 

iiiiv,     ill   our    grammar    sehoi>L*.*      ]3o.<»\vi:[.L : 

*  Willi i  iH  till*  I'auwe  of  this,  sir?*    J()HNsr)N  : 

'Wby,  llH-jMining  in  of  the  Scotch  *  (laughing 

miuaitiiMll)).       lU>.s\VKl.L :    *  That    is    to   nay, 

tbiiiK"    b.ivi!   bf'i'u    turned    topsy-turvy.      IJut 

)itiii    niuius  eaiHe?*     JollNsoN' :    *  Why,   nir, 

(bill-  i»n'  many  cau.tes,  the  chief  of  which  is, 

I  ihiiili.  till"  i;irat  inerea<ic  tif  money.     No  man 

iiiiw  dipi-iulH  iip'iu  the  lord  of  a  manor,  when 

bii  i-.tii  ni'iiit  tii  aiiidlicr  country  and  fetch  pro- 

\|>i.iiifi.      Tbo  hlioeblaek  at  the  entry  of  my 

iioiiil  d<n-i  ii't  lii-pruil  nil  iiie.     I  eau  deprive 

biiii    but    kI'   li  pi  liny   a  ilay,  which   he  hoiH^s 

Kiiiiii  liiiiiy  rjnn  }m[\  bi iiig  liiut  :  and  that  lu'iiny 

I  iiiii  il  I  .III  y  tii  anittht'r  shoeblack  ;  so  the  trmle 

milliMi   iinlliiii;^.       I     have    exiilaiiicd,    in  my 

,/iH(iiiii/  /•!  fill    HtfifUtii.*^   hnw  gobl  and  silver 

di»ii"y     fi  iiil'il    hiib.irdination.     Ihit,   besides, 

|.b<i>-  in  •■  ('.•iM'i-il  i(-l.t\.it ion  itf  rcviTonce.     No 

Ml  III  iiMt*  lb  1 11  inbi  iipitn  bin  I'.i  titer,  as  in  former 

lltiH  ••      I'-iiiiiiify    iiNi-d  t(»  Ik'  cituMdercd  as  i>f 

llrti  II  ••  ,.ii  1 1  I  bill.:,  M  hit'h  bad  a  right  to  many 

i.l.iiiiiii      'ihii    It,   111  ^riirial,  reduced  to  very 

piiKili  bi>iiii<ln.     My    hii|N>  is,    that  as  nnardiy 

iii>i<bi<i'  iti'titiiy,  tbis  exttvnie  relaxation  will 

IMifbiii    /n  HI  ifi'ii7li>,* 


Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great » 
ilesire,  I  observed  how  little  there  is  of  it  in 
reality,   compared  with  the  other   vLjects  of 
human  attention.     'Let  every  man  recollect, 
and  he  will  be  sensible  how  small  a  part  uf  his 
time  is  employed    in  talking  or  thinking  of 
Shaksjieare,  Voltaire,  or  any  of  the  most  «le« 
brated  men  that  have  ever  lived,  or  are  nov  nip- 
posed  to  occupy  the  attention  and  admintiiin 
of  the  world.     Let  tliis  be  extracted  and  com- 
pressed ;  into  what  a  narrow  s]iace  uill  it  go!" 
I  then  slily  iutr>>«luced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and 
his  assuming  the  airs  of  a  great  man.    JoK.v- 
sox:  *Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  Uttlt  Garriu 
assiuncB.     No,  sir,  Garrick  fort  una  m  nunhtir 
habct.     Consider,  sir, — celcbruteil  men,  sach  u 
you  have  mentionetl,  have  had  their  a]'iiltii«f 
at  a  distance  ;  but  Garrick  hail  it  dashed  in  luj 
face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  went  borne  cvnr 
night  with  the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  hi« 
rmnium.    Then,  sir,  Garrick  did  ni»t  ft'K  hui  ' 
made  his  way  to  the  tables,    the  letcet,  ifrl  ' 
almost  the  )>ed-chamben(  of  the  great.    Tb«i,  | 
sir,  Garrick  had  under  him  a  numerous  boilyoi  | 
iwoplo;  who,  from  fear  of  his  jiowcr  and  hupoi 
of  his  favour,  and  ailmi ration  of  hi«  tsleuu. 
were  constantly  submissive  to  him.     And  bcK 
is  a  man  who  has  advanced  t)io  ilignity  uf  hi* 
profession.     Garrick  has  made  a  player  a  Ughcr 
chanicter-*    Scott  :  *And  he  is  a  very  iprightly 
writer  too.'    JoHNfiON  :  *  Yes,  sir ;  and  sU  tto 
supported  by  great  wealth  of  his  own  acqairi- 
tion.     If  all  this  had  hap]>encd  to  me,  I  rliouU 
have  had  a  couple  of  fellows   with  long  poln 
walking  Wfore  me,  to  kuinrk  down  everyboily 
that  stiXKl  in  the  way.    Consiiler,  if  sU  thii 
had  hapjienod  to  Gibber  or  Quin,  they'd  bw 
jumjwil  over  the  mooiL     Yet  Garrick  Rpoaki  to 
(M *  (smiling).     Duswkll  :   'And  Garrick  ii  * 
very  giXTil  man,  a  charitable  man.*    JoHXSOS: 
*  Sir,  a  liberal  man.     He  \\m  given  away  mow 
money  than  any  man  in  England.    There  nij  ■ 
1)e  a  little  vanity  mixed  ;  but  he  Itas  shown tliat  ; 
money  is  not  his  first  object.'    IViswell:  *Tt*  ' 
Foote  used  to  say  of  him,  that  ho  walked  ort 
with  an  intention  to  do  a  generous  action:  ^^ 
turning  the  ei»mer  of  a  stn-et,  he  met  with  the  ■ 
ghost  of  a  ha1fi»enny,  which  frightened  hi»-' 
JoH.VrtON:  'Why,  sir,  that  is  very  true,  too; 
for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  whom  it  coaU  b*  ■ 
said  with  less  certainty  to-day,  what  he  will  *>  ! 
to  morrow,  than  Garrick ;  it  de)icn<Is  w  muck  \ 
on  his  humour  at  the  time.*    Schit:  *IsDigI*^ 
to  hear  of  Ids  liberality.     He  has  hcin  rep^f 
Mcnted  as  very  saving.'    Johnson:  MVithhii 
diimcstic  saving  we  have  notliiug  to  do.    1 1** 
member  drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago,  wbn 
Teg  Woffington  maile  it,  and  he  prumhkJ  »* 
her  for  making  it  too  stnmg.  *    He  bad  thn  , 

I  W]ii>n  Jnliiiaon  told  this  littb>  aiifi^lute  to  i^i  ; 
Joshua  Ki-yimliN,  he  ii;i'nt;(>ni>d  a  r irrum^tau-^  wki^^ 
he  oiiiittid  t(>-d.iy :— '  Why,"  baid  Gajruk.  'it  i»iil**  . 

ai  bluotL '— Ikki H'ELL. 
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feel  money  in  his  purse,  and  did  not 
ten  lie  should  have  enough  of  it.* 
B  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use  of 
;b6  effects  of  that  art  which  is  called 
,  he  observed, '  It  is  wonderful  to  think 
1  of  very  large  estates  not  only  spend 
urly  incomes,  but  are  often  actually  in 

money.      It  is  clear  they  have  not 
r  what  they  spend.     Lord  Shelbume 

that  a  man  of  high  rank,  who  looks 
»wii  affairs,  may  have  all  that  he  ought 
all  that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear 
r  advantage,  for  £5000  a  year.  There- 
eat  proportion  must  go  in  waste ;  and, 
;his  is  the  case  with  most  people,  what- 
ir  fortune  is.*  Bos  well  :  *I  have  no 
lir,  of  this.  But  how  is  it?  What 
\V  Johnson:  *Why,  sir,  breaking 
and  a  thousand  other  things.  Waste 
)e  accurately  told,  though  we  are  sen- 
w  destructive  it  is.  Economy  on  the 
1,  by  which  a  certain  income  is  made  to 
1  a  man  genteelly,  and  waste  on  the 
f  which,  on  the  same  income,  another 
BS  shabbily,  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  a 
e  thing ;  as  one  man  wears  his  coat  out 
oner  than  another,  we  cannot  tell  how.* 
Uked  of  war.  Johnson  :  *  Every  man 
aeanly  of  himself  for  not  having  been  a 
or  not  having  been  at  sea.'  BoswsLL : 
tfanafield  does  not.*  Johnson:  'Sir, 
Mansfield  were  in  a  company  of  general 
tnd  admirals  who  have  been  in  service, 
d  shrink ;  he*d  wish  to  creep  imder  the 
BoswELL:  'No;  he'd  think  he  could 
B  aU.  *  Johnson  :  '  Yes,  if  he  could 
lem :  but  they'd  try  him  much  sooner. 

were  Socrates  and  Charles  the  Twelfth 
len  both  present  in  any  company,  and 
( to  say,  "  Follow  me,  and  hear  a  lecture 
sopby;"  and  Charles,  lajring  his  hand 
rord,  to  say,  "  Follow  me,  and  dethrone 
r ;  **  a  man  would  be  ashamed  to  follow 
I.  Sir,  the  impression  is  universal :  yet 
iDge.  As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look 
mn  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space  below, 
the  utmost  extremity  of  human  misery : 
iwding,  such  filth,  such  stench  ! '  Bos- 
'Tet  sailors  are  happy.'  Johnson: 
ire  happy  as  brutes  are  happy,  with  a 

fresh  meat — with  the  grossest  sensu- 
But,  sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and 
has  the  dignity  of  danger.  Mankind 
)e  those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which 
neral  a  weakness.'  Scott  :  'But  is  not 
mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired?' 
V :  '  Why  yes,  sir,  in  a  collective  sense. 

consider  themselves  only  as  part  of  a 
achine.'    Scott  :  *  We  find  people  fond 

sailors.'    Johnson  :  '  I  cannot  account 
,  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other 
perversions  of  imagination.' 
bhofrenoe  of  the  profession  of  a  sailor 


was  uniformly  violent ;  but  in  conversation  he 
always  exalted  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  And 
yet  I  have,  in  my  large  and  various  collection 
of  his  writings,  a  letter  to  an  eminent  friend, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus :  '  My  god- 
son called  on  me  lately.  He  is  weary,  and 
rationally  weary,  of  a  military  life.  If  you 
can  place  him  in  some  other  state,  I  think  you 
may  increase  his  happiness,  and  secure  his 
virtue.  A  soldier's  time  is  passed  in  distress 
and  danger,  or  in  idleness  and  corruption.' 
Such  was  his  cool  reflection  in  his  study ;  but 
whenever  he  was  warmed  and  animated  by  the 
presence  of  company,  he,  like  other  philoso- 
phers, whose  minds  are  impregnated  with 
poetical  fancy,  caught  the  common  enthusiasm 
for  splendid  renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose 
abilities  he  thought  highly,  but  observed  that 
he  did  not  talk  much  at  our  Club.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Gibbon  remark,  'that  Mr.  Fox  could 
not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  yet  he  certainly 
was  very  shy  of  saying  anything  in  Dr.  John- 
son's presence.'  Mr.  Scott  now  quoted  what 
was  said  of  Alcibiades  by  a  Greek  poet,  to  which 
Johnson  assented.' 

He  told  us  that  he  had  given  Mrs.  Montagu 
a  catalogue  of  all  Daniel  Defoe's  works  of  im- 
agination ;  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  his  other  works,  he  now  enumerated,  allowing 
a  considerable  share  of  merit  to  a  man  who, 
bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so  variously  and 
so  welL  Indeed,  his  BobvMxm  Cnuoe  is  enough 
of  itself  to  establish  his  reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  impos- 
ture of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost,  and  related  with 
much  satisfaction  how  he  had  assisted  in  de- 
tecting the  cheat,  and  had  published  an  account 
of  it  in  the  newspapers.  Upon  this  subject  I 
incautiously  offended  him,  by  pressing  him  with 
too  many  questions,  and  he  showed  his  dis- 
pleasure. I  apologized,  saying  that  'I  asked 
questions  in  order  to  be  instructed  and  enter- 
tained ;  I  repaired  eagerly  to  the  fountain ;  but 
that  the  moment  he  gave  me  a  hint,  the  moment 
he  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted.'  'But, 
sir,'  said  he,  'that  ia  forcing  one  to  do  a  dis* 
agreeable  thing : '  and  he  continued  to  rate  me. 
'  Nay,  sir,'  said  I,  '  when  you  have  put  a  lock 
upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can  no  longer  drink,  do 

1  Wishing  to  discover  the  ancient  observation  here 
referred  to,  I  applied  to  Sir  William  Scott  on  the  sub- 
ject, bat  he  had  no  recollection  of  it.  Mj  old  and 
very  learned  friend.  Dr.  Michael  Kearney,  formerly 
senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  now 
Archdeacon  of  Baphoe  in  Ireland,  has,  however,  most 
happily  elucidated  this  passage.  He  remarlcs  to  me, 
that '  Mr.  Boswell's  memory  mxist  here  have  deceived 
him,  and  that  Mr.  Scott's  observation  must  have  been 
that  Mr.  Fox.  in  the  instance  mentioned,  might  be 
considered  as  the  ttveru  of  Phaax,  ot  whom,  as 
PluUrch  relates  in  the  Life  of  Alcibiades,  Eapolis  the 
tragedian  said.  "  It  U  true  Ju  can  taUc,  andyttkeUno 
speaker. " '—  Malohs. 
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not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit  play  upon 
me  and  wet  me.' 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teased 
with  questions.  I  was  once  present  when  a 
gentleman  asked  so  many,  as,  'AVhat  did  you 
do,  sir?' — *"\Vhat  did  you  say,  sir?'  that  he  at 
last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  *  I  will  not  be  put 
to  the  qutstion.  Don't  you  consider,  sir,  that 
these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman?  I 
will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  vhy  ;  what  is 
this?  what  is  that?  why  is  a  cow*s  tail  long? 
why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy?*  The  gentleman, 
who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance,  said, 
*  Why,  sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  I  venture  to 
trouble  you.*  Johnson  :  *Sir,  my  being  so 
yitod  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  so  i7^.* 

Talking  of  tlie  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in 
which  criminals  were  punished  by  being  confined 
to  labour,  be  said,  '  I  do  not  see  that  they  are 
punished  by  this :  they  must  have  worked 
cMjually,  had  they  never  been  guilty  of  stealing. 
They  now  only  work ;  so,  after  all,  they  have 
gained  ;  what  they  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them  ; 
the  confinement  is  nothing.  Every  man  who 
works  is  confined :  the  smith  to  his  shop,  the 
tailor  to  his  garret.*  BoswELL:  'And  Lord 
Mansfield  to  liis  Court.*  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir. 
You  know  the  notion  of  confinement  may  be 
extended,  as  in  the  song,  "Every  island  is  a 
prison.**  There  is,  in  Dodslcy*s  collection,  a 
copy  of  verses  to  the  author  of  that  song.' 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great 
traveller,^  were  mentioned.  He  repeated  some 
of  them,  and  said  they  were  Smith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  oncommon  animation  of 
travelling  into  distant  countries ;  that  the  mind 
was  enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an  acquisition  of 
dignity  of  character  was  derived  from  it.  He 
expressed  a  particuhtr  enthusiasm  with  respect 
to  visiting  the  wall  of  China.  I  catched  it  for 
the  moment,  and  said  I  really  believed  I  should 
go  and  see  the  wall  of  China,  had  I  not  children, 
of  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take  care.  'Sir,' 
said  he,  *  by  doing  so,  you  would  do  what  would 
be  of  importance  in  raising  your  children  to  emi- 
nence. There  would  be  a  lustre  reflected  uiK>n 
them  from  your  spirit  and  curiosity.  They 
would  be  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  children 
of  a  man  who  had  gone  to  view  the  wall  of 
China — I  am  serious,  sir.' 

When  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said,  *  WiU 
you  go  home  with  me?*— *  Sir,*  said  I,  *  it  is 
late ;  but  111  go  with  you  for  three  minutes.* 
Johnson  :  *  Or  /oitr.*  We  went  to  Mr^  Wil- 
liams's room,  where  we  found  Mr.  AUen,  the 
printer,  who  was  the  landlord  of  his  hoose  in 
Bolt  Court,  a  worthy,  obliging  man,  and  his 
very  old  acquaintance;  and  what  was  exceed- 

*  Smith's  vcmes  are  on  Edward  Pococke,  the  great 
OrionUl  lin^aii'^t  He  travelled,  it  is  true ;  bat  Dr. 
Riclinrd  Po<.><M'ke,  Ute  Bishop  of  Ossoiy,  who  published 
Tratvb  tkrxmgK  the  Ea»t,  is  usually  called  (As  grtat 
trartUtr.—KxAMXZY. 


ingly  amusing,  though  he  was  of  a  very  diminn* 
tive  size,  he  used,  even  in  Johns<m*s  presence, 
to  imitate  the  stately  periods  and  slow  and 
solemn  utterance  of  the  great  man.  I  this 
evening  boasted  that  although  I  did  not  write 
what  is  called  stenography,  or  shori-hand,  ia 
appropriated  characters  devised  for  the  purpose, 
I  had  a  method  of  my  own  of  writing  half  wonb, 
and  leaving  out  some  altogether,  to  as  yet  to 
keep  the  substance  and  language  of  anydii> 
course  which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view,  thai 
I  could  give  it  very  completely  toon  after  I  had 
taken  it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he  bad  ones 
defied  an  actual  short -hand  writer ;  and  bs 
made  the  exi>eriment  by  reading  slowly  and  dit* 
tinctly  %  part  of  Robertson's  HuU>ry  o/Ameria, 
while  I  endeavoured  to  write  it  in  mjmjd 
taking  notes.  It  was  found  that  I  had  it  veiy 
imperfectly ;  the  conclusion  from  which  wni 
that  its  excellence  was  principally  owing  to  s 
studied  arrangement  of  words,  which  conld  Ml 
be  varied  or  abridged  without  an  essential  ii- 
jury. 

On  Sunday,  April  12, 1  found  him  at  ham 
before  dinner ;  Dr.  Dodd*s  poem,  entiM 
Thoughts  in  Prison,  was  lying  upon  his  taUe. 
This  appearing  to  me  an  extraordinary  effort  Ij 
a  man  who  was  in  Newgate  for  a  capital  criM^ 
I  was  desirous  to  hear  Johnson's  opinion  of  it; 
to  my  surprise  he  told  me  he  had  not  read  s  liis 
of  it.  I  took  up  the  book,  and  read  a  psw|i 
to  him.  Johnson  :  '  Pretty  well,  if  yon  sn 
previously  disposed  to  like  them.'  I  read  u* 
other  passage,  with  which  he  was  better  plesiii 
Ho  then  took  the  book  into  his  own  handi,  siA 
having  looked  at  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  it,  hi 
said,  *  What  evidence  is  there  that  this  was  eoa- 
poscd  the  night  before  he  suffered  ?  /  do  aot  W- 
lieve  it.'  Ho  then  read  aloud  where  ha  fn^ 
for  the  King,  etc.,  and  observed,  'Sir,  dojM 
think  that  a  man,  the  night  before  he  is  to  hi 
hanged,  cares  for  the  suoceasioii  of  a  isyil 
family?— Though  he  may  have  compoiid  thd 
prayer  then.  A  man  who  has  been  eanttofiB 
his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last. — ^And  yet  aasii 
who  has  been  refused  a  pardon,  after  so  wisA 
petitioning,  would  hardly  be  praying  thai  t^ 
vently  for  the  King.' 

He  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  went  to  ft* 
with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy.  Talking  of  0* 
smith,  Johnson  said  he  was  very  envioua  I  ^ 
fended  him,  by  observing  that  he  owied  ^ 
frankly  upon  all  occasiona.  JoHNSOai:  *^ 
you  are  enforcing  the  charge.  He  had  so  Wf^ 
envy  that  he  could  not  conceal  it  He  «>** 
full  of  it  that  he  overflowed.  He  talked  d  Ki 
to  be  sure,  often  enough.  Now,  sir,  what  s  ■■* 
avows  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think;  Ikoip 
many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is  ashamed  to  •*<''• 
We  are  all  envious  naturally ;  but  by  dscM 
envy  we  get  the  better  of  it.  So  we  an  *■ 
thieves  naturally ;  a  child  always  tries  to  |rt  i^ 
what  it  wanto  the  nearest  waj.    Bf  good  ^ 
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and  good  habits  this  is  cured^  till  a 
lOft  even  an  inclination  to  seize  what  is 
;  has  no  struggle  with  himself  about  it.' 
re  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much 
een  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Percy,  which  I 
▼e  suppressed,  were  it  not  that  it  gave 
to  display  the  truly  tender  and  bene- 
!art  01  Johnson,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
iend  was  at  all  hurt  by  anything  which 
idd  in  his  wrath,'  was  not  only  prompt 
>us  to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted  him- 
Jce  ample  reparation, 
of  travels  having  been  mentioned, 
>raised  Pennant  very  highly,  as  he  did 
gas,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.*  Dr.  Percy, 
himself  to  be  the  heir  male  of  the 
*ercys,*  and  having  the  warmest  and 
ful  attachment  to  the  noble  House  of 
berland,  could  not  sit  quietly  and  hear 
sisad  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
ok  Castle  and  the  Duke's  pleasure- 
Bq»ceially  as  he  thought  meanly  of  his 
He  therefore  opposed  Johnson  eagerly. 
:  'Pennant,  in  what  he  has  said  of 
haa  done  what  he  intended ;  he  has 
I  very  angry.'  Pebct  :  *  He  has  said 
n  ia  trim,  whieh  is  representing  it  like 
I  parterre,  when  the  truth  is,  there  is 
(te  extent  of  fine  turf  and  gravel  walks.' 
:  'According  to  your  own  account,  sir, 
ia  right.  It  u  trim.  Here  is  grass  cut 
i  gravel  rolled  smooth.  Is  not  that 
lie  extent  is  nothing  against  that;  a 
be  as  trim  as  a  square  yard.  Your 
its  me  in  mind  of  the  citizen's  enlarged 
vo  pieces  of  roast  beef  and  two  pud- 
here  is  no  variety,  no  mind  exerted  in 
t  the  ground,  no  trees.'  Pebct  :  *  He 
to  give  the  natural  history  of  North- 
d«  and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  im- 

a  of  a  Twer  to  <Ae  HOtridts,  edit  8,  p.  221.— 

Is  accurately  stated,  snd  the  descent  of  his 
m  the  Esrls  of  Northumberland  clearly  de- 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Nash's  excellent  Hl-Uory  0/ 
Ure,  voL  ii.  p.  818.  The  Doctor  has  sub- 
)te,  in  which  he  says,  'The  Editor  hath  seen 
Uy  examined  the  proofs  of  all  the  particulars 
tkmed,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Beve- 
iss  Percy/ 

IS  proofs  I  have  also  myself  carefully  ex- 
id  have  seen  some  a<lditional  proofs  which 
nd  since  the  Doctor's  book  was  published  ; 
■  a  lawyer  accustomed  to  the  consideration 
^  snd  ss  a  genealogist  versed  in  the  stndy 
wt,  I  am  tally  satisfied.  I  cannot  help 
as  a  cireomstance  of  no  small  moment,  that 
tbs  Bishop  of  Dromore's  genealogy,  essential 
ftm  by  the  late  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  North- 
I,  heiress  of  that  illustrious  house ;  a  lady 
i  high  dignity  of  spirit,  such  as  became  her 
d,  but  of  exixUent  understanding  and  lively 
WMh  a  fkir  pride  I  can  boast  of  the  honour  of 
I  correspondence,  specimens  of  which  adorn 


mense  number  of  trees  planted  there  of  late.' 
Johnson  :  '  That,  sir,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ncUural  history ;  that  is,  civil  history.  A 
man  who  gives  the  natural  history  cf  the  oak, 
is  not  to  tell  how  many  oaks  have  been  planted 
in  this  place  or  that.  A  man  who  gives  the 
natural  history  of  the  cow,  is  not  to  tell  how 
many  cows  are  milked  at  Islington.  The 
animal  is  the  same,  whether  milked  in  the 
park  or  at  Islington.'  Percy  :  *  Pennant 
does  not  describe  well ;  a  carrier  who  goes 
along  the  side  of  Lochlomond  would  de- 
scribe it  better.'  Johnson:  *I  think  he  de- 
scribes very  welL*  Percy  :  *  I  travelled  after 
him.'  Johnson  :  '  And  I  travelled  after  him.' 
Percy  :  *  But,  my  good  friend,  you  are  short- 
sighted, and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I  do.'  I 
wondeied  at  Dr.  Percy's  venturing  thus.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time  ;  but  in- 
flammable i)articles  were  collecting  for  a  cloud 
to  burst.  In  a  little  while.  Dr.  Percy  said  some- 
thing more  in  disparagement  of  Pennant.  John- 
son (pointedly) :  *  This  is  the  resentment  of  a 
narrow  mind,  because  he  did  not  find  everything 
in  Northumberland.'  Percy  (feeling  the  stroke) : 

*  Sir,  you  may  be  as  rude  as  you  please.'  John- 
son :  '  Hold,  sir !  Don't  talk  of  rudeness.  Be- 
member,  sir,  you  told  me  (puffing  hard  with  pas- 
sion  struggling  for  a  vent)  I  was  short-sighted. 
We  have  done  with  civility.  We  are  to  be  as 
rude  as  we  please.'  Percy  :  *  Upon  my  honour,, 
sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  uncivil.'    Johnson  : 

*  I  cannot  say  so,  sir ;  for  I  did  mean  to  be  un- 
civil, thinking  you  had  been  uncivil'  Dr.  Percy 
rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
assured  him  affectionately  that  his  meaning  had 
been  misunderstood;  upon  which  a  reconcilia- 
tion instantly  took  place.  Johnson:  'My dear 
sir,  I  sjn  willing  you  shall  hant;  Pennant.' 
Percy  (resuming  the  former  subject) :  '  Pen- 
nant oomplains  that  the  helmet  is  not  hung  out 
to  invite  to  the  hall  of  hospitality.*  Now,  I 
never  heard  that  it  was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a 
helmet.*  Johnson:  *Hang  him  up,  hang  him 
up.'  BosWELL  (humouring  the  joke) :  '  Hang 
out  his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet,  and  you  may 
drink  ale  out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin,  as  he  ia 
your  enemy ;  that  will  be  truly  ancient.  There 
will  be  Northern  Antiquities.  '*  Johnson  :  *  He's  a 
Whifff  sir ;  a  sad  dog  (smiling  at  his  own  violent 
expressions,  merely  for  political  difference  of 
opinion).      But  he's  the  best  traveller  I  ever 

>  It  certainly  was  a  custom,  as  appears  from  the 
following  passage  in  Perce  Forest,  vol.  iit  p.  108 : — 
'  Fasoient  mettre  au  plus  hault  de  leur  hostel  nn 
htmdvui,  en  signe  que  tous  les  gentils  hommes  et  gen- 
tilles  fenmies  entrassent  hardiment  en  leur  hostel 
comme  en  leur  propre,'  etc.^KEARNET. 

The  author's  second  son,  Mr.  James  Boswell,  late 
of  Brazen -nose  CoU^e,  in  Oxford,  and  now  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  had  noticed  this  passage  in  Peree  Forest, 
snd  suggested  to  me  the  same  remark.— M alone. 

>  The  title  of  a  book  translated  by  Dr.  Percy.— 

BOiWKLU 
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read ;   he  obacrvcB  more  things  than  any  one 
«lse  docs.' 

1  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too 
high  praise  of  a  writer  who  traversed  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  such  haste,  that  he  could 
put  together  only  curt  frittered  fragments  of  his 
own,  and  afterwards  procured  supplemental  in- 
telligence from  parochial  ministers,  and  others 
not  the  hest  qualified,  or  most  partial  narrators, 
whose  ungenerous  prejudice  against  the  house  of 
Stuart  glares  in  misrepresentation  :  a  writer 
who  at  best  treats  merely  of  superficial  objects, 
and  shows  no  philosophical  investigation  of 
character  and  manners,  such  as  Johnson  has  ex- 
hibited in  his  masterly  Journey  over  part  of  the 
same  ground  ;  and  who,  it  should  seem  from  a 
desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Scotch, 
has  flattered  the  people  of  North  Britain  to 
inordinately  and  with  so  little  discrimination, 
that  the  judicious  and  candid  amongst  them 
must  be  disgusted,  while  they  value  more  the 
plain,  just,  yet  kindly  rei)ort  of  Johnson. 

Ha\4ng  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pennant  as 
A  traveller  in  Scotland,  let  me  allow  him,  from 
authorities  much  better  than  mine,  his  deserved 
praise  as  an  able  zoologist :  and  let  me  also, 
from  my  own  understanding  and  feelings,  ac- 
knowledge the  merits  of  his  London ^  which, 
though  said  to  be  not  quite  accurate  in  some 
particulars,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  topo- 
graphical perfonnances  that  ever  appeared  in 
any  language.  Mr.  Pennant,  like  his  countrymen 
in  general,  has  the  true  s^drit  of  a  gentleman. 
^Is  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  his  London 
the  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  illustrious 
friend : — *  I  must  by  no  means  omit  Bolt  Court, 
the  long  residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities,  great 
lexu-ning,  a  most  retentive  memory,  of  the  dcci>est 
and  most  unaffected  piety  and  morality,  mingled 
with  those  numerous  weaknesses  and  prcjuilices 
which  his  friends  have  kindly  taken  care  to 
draw  from  their  dread  abode.  ^  I  brought  on 
myself  his  transient  anger,  by  observing  that  "in 
his  tour  in  Scotland^  he  once  had  long  and  woe- 
ful experience  of  oats  being  the  food  of  men  in 
Scotland y  as  they  were  of  horses  in  England J*^ 
It  was  a  national  reflcctii>n  unworthy  of  him, 
and  I  shot  my  bolt.  In  return  he  gave  me  a 
tender  hug.^  Con  amort  he  also  said  of  me, 
**  The  d'yg  is  a  Whig."*  I  admired  the  virtues 
of  Lord  RuMclly  and  pitied  his  falL  I  should 
:    have  been  a  AMiig  at  the  Revolution.    There 

^^^^^^^^^—^^-^—^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^^_^^,^^^^_^^^^^^^^^-^ 

I  >  Tills  is  the  rommon  cant  against  faithful  biography. 
Does  Uie  worthy  gentleman  mean  that  I,  who  was 
taught  didC'hiuiiiatioD  of  cliaracter  by  Johnson,  should 
have  omitted  his  frailties,  and,  In  short,  have  htdauhtti 
liim  as  the  wortliy  gentleman  has  bedaubed  Scotland  f 

—Bos  WELL. 

2  i>ec  Dr.  Johnson's  Journry  to  the  Westem  Jdands, 
p.  21*0:— See  his  Dictionary,  article  Oa<«  .'^-and  my 
irtfyt^f  tuthe  Ilrbridt*,  Ilrst  p«Ut.— PKJfSAKT. 

*  Mr.  Uuswdl's  JtfMrna/.— Pennant. 


have  been  periods  since,  in  which  I  shoaU  hiTs 
been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  Tory,  a  iap> 
porter,  as  far  ai  my  little  influence  extendi,  of 
a  well-poised  balance  between  the  crown  ud 
people ;  but  shonld  the  ioJe  prepondente 
against  the  Salutpopuli,  that  moment  may  it  be 
sai<l,  "  The  dog*s  a  miigf* ' 

We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  stayed  ths 
evening  and  supped,  and  were  pleasant  ssd  py. 
I>ut  Dr.  Percy  told  me  he  was  very  nneaiy  sk 
what  had  passed :  for  there  was  a  gentlemu 
there  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Northmnber* 
land  family,  to  t^hom  he  hoped  to  have  tppeared 
more  respectable,  by  showing  how  intimate  hs 
was  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who  might  nov,  en 
the  contrary,  go  away  with  an  opinion  to  la 
disadvantage.      He   begged  I  would  mentkn 
this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  afterwards  dkL 
His  observation  upon  it  was,  '  This  codni  d 
gtraingem;  had  he  told  mo  that  he  wished  Is 
appear  to  advant:^  before  that  gentleman,  In 
should  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  home  ill 
the  time.'    He  spoke  of  Dr.  Percy  in  the  haid- 
somest  manner.     '  Then,  sir,'  said  I,  *  may  I  ba 
allowed  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which  yon  miy 
effectually  counteract  any  unfaFooraUe  Rp«rt 
of  what  passed.    I  will  write  a  letter  to  JM 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky  contest  of  tfaii 
day,  and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  pot  is 
writing,  as  an  answer  to  that  letter,  what  ym 
have  now  said:  and  as  Lord  Percy  is  todinevitb 
us  at  General  Paoli's  soon,  I  will  take  an  opp«- 
timity  to  read  the  corresiK>ndenoe  in  bis  Uvd* 
ship's  presence.'     This   friendly  ichame  wii 
accordingly  carried  into  execution  withsot  Dl 
Percy's  knowledge.    Johnson's  letter  plaeedDL 
Percy's  unquestionable    merit   in   the  fsiitft 
point  of  view  :  and  I  contrived  that  Lord  FWf 
should  hear  the  correspondence,  by  introdudBC 
it  at  General  Paoli's,  as  an  instance  of  Dr.  Jobs* 
son's  kind  disposition  towards  one  in  whom  bii 
Lordship  was  interested.    Thus  every  vaiv^f^ 
able  impression  was  obviated  that  coold  posB^ 
have  been  made  on  those  by  whom  he  wiikel 
most  to  be  regarded.    I  breakfasted  the  dif 
after  with  him,  and  informed  him  of  nty  sehot 
and  its  happy  completion,  for  which  he  thaihiA 
me  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  wai  highly  ^ 
lighted  with  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  in  his  pniM^ 
of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy.    He  said,  *  I  wmU 
rather  have  this  than  degrees  from  all  the  ul- 
yersities  in  Europe.    It  will  bo  for  me,  and  wg 
children,  and  grand-children.'    Dr  Johnien  bsf- 
ing  afterwards  asked  mo  if  I  had  given  kima 
copy  of  it,  and  being  told  I  had,  was  offeaded, 
and  insisted  that  I  should  get  it  beck,  which  I 
did.    As,  however,  he  did  not  deaire  me  to  de- 
stroy cither  the  original  or  the  copjt  vt  fbriiid 
me  to  let  it  be  seen,  I  think  myaelf  at  liberty  It 
apply  to  it  his  general  dcclantion  to  ne  cam- 
coming  his  own  letters, — *That   he  did  m4 
choose  they  should  be  published  in  his  lifetime ; 
but  had  no  objection  to  their  appcariiv  aflei 
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ath.*  I  shall  therefore  insert  this  kindly 
pondence,  having  faithfully  narrated  the 
Dstances  accompanying  it : — 

*T0  DB.  SAMTEL  JOHNSON. 
TDEAB  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  address  you 
lalf  of  our  fricndkDr.  Percy,  who  was  much 
)y  what  you  said  to  him  that  day  we  dined 
house ;'  when,  in  the  course  of  the  dispute 
Pennant's  merit  as  a  traveller,  you  told 
that  "  he  had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow 
igidnst  Pennant,  because  he  did  not  find 
thing  in  Northumberland."  Percy  is  sen* 
that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him  ;  but 
rexed  to  think  that  your  behaviour  to  him 
it  occasion  may  be  interpreted  as  a  proof 
le  ii  despised  by  you,  which  I  know  is  not 
lie.  I  have  told  him  that  the  charge  of 
narrow-minded  was  only  as  to  the  particu- 
omt  in  question ;  and  that  he  had  the 
of  being  a  martyr  to  his  noble  family, 
irl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  Paoli  next 
f ;  and  I  should  be  sincerely  glad  to  have 
ny  power  to  satisfy  his  Lordship  how  well 
liink  of  Dr.  Percy,  who,  I  find,  ^prebends 
'oor  good  opinion  of  him  may  be  of  very 
aal  consequence ;  and  who  assures  me 
16  has  the  highest  respect  and  the  warmest 
ion  for  you. 

lave  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this 
on  for  the  exercise  of  your  candour  and 
Mity  is  altogether  unknown  to  Dr.  Percy, 
roeeeds  from  my  goodwill  towards  him, 
ly  persuasion  that  you  will  be  happy  to  do 
a  essential  kindness.  I  am  more  and  more, 
arnr,  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
le  servant,  '  James  Bos  well.  ' 

'to  JAVSS  B08WSLL,  ESQ. 

*^pra  23, 1778. 

I,— The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me 
uf  those  foolish  controversies  which  begin 
i  question  of  which  neitlier  party  cares  how 
ledded,  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  con- 
l  to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity  with  which 

man  resbts  confutation.  Dr.  Percy's 
;h  proceeded  from  a  cause  which  i)crhaps 
im  more  honour  thau  he  could  have  dc- 
Erom  jiuter  criticism.  His  abhorrence  of 
nt  proceeded  from  his  opinion  that  Pen- 
tad wantonly  and  indecently  censured  his 
L  His  anger  made  him  resolve  that,  for 
(  been  once  wrong,  ho  never  should  be 

Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions  that  I 
i  like  ;  but  still  I  think  him  a  very  intelli- 
nveUer.  If  Percy  is  really  offended,  I 
rry;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never  knew 
sad  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very  willing 
m,  and  very  able  to  teach ;  a  man  out  of 

eompany  I  never  go  without  having 
\  Kmiething.    It  is  sure  that  he  vexes  me 

1  Suadsjt  April  12, 1778.— Bos welu 


sometimes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  by  making  me 
feel  my  own  ignorance.  So  much  extension  of 
mind,  and  so  much  minute  accuracy  of  inquiry, 
if  you  survey  your  whole  circle  of  acquaintance, 
you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you  find  it  at  all,  that 
you  will  value  Percy  by  comparison.  Lord 
Hailcs  is  somewhat  like  him,  but  Lord  Hailes 
does  not  perhaps  go  beyond  him  in  research ; 
and  I  do  not  know  tliat  ho  equals  him  in 
elegance.  Percy's  attention  to  poetry  has  given 
grace  and  splendour  to  his  studies  of  antiquity. 
A  mere  antiquarian  is  a  rugged  being. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  tliat  what  I  might 
say  in  sport  or  petulance  to  him  is  very  con- 
sistent with  full  conviction  of  his  merit. — I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most,  etc.,       'Sam.  Johnson.' 

*T0  THE  REVEREND  DR.   PEROT, 
KORTHUMUERL.VND  HOUSE. 

^ South  Audley  Street^  AprU  25. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
subject  of  the  Fennantian  controversy  ;  and 
have  received  from  him  an  answer  which  will 
delight  you.  I  read  it  yesterday  to  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, at  the  exhibition ;  and  at  dinner  to 
Lord  Percy,  General  Oglethorpe,  etc.,  who  dined 
with  us  at  General  Paoli's  ;  who  was  also  a  wit- 
ness to  the  high  testimony  to  your  honour. 

•  General  Paoli  desires  tlie  favour  of  your  com- 
pany next  Tuesday  to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr.  John- 
son. If  I  can,  I  will  call  on  you  to-day.  I  am, 
with  sincere  regard,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant,  '  James  Boswell.  '  * 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

1773. 

On  Monday,  April  13,  I  dined  with  Johnson 
at  Mr.  Langton*s,  where  were  Dr.  Porteous,  then 
Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards  of  London,  and 
Dr.  Stinton.  He  was  at  first  in  a  very  silent 
mood.  Before  dinner  he  said  nothing  but 
*  Pretty  baby  *  to  one  of  the  children.  Langton 
said  very  well  to  me  afterwards,  that  he  could 
repeat  Johnson's  conversation  before  dinner, 
as  Johnson  had  said  that  he  could  repeat  a 
a  complete  chapter  of  The  Natural  History  of 
Iceland,  from  the  Danish  oiHorrelxnD,  the  whole 
of  which  was  exactly  thus : — 

*  Chap,  lxxil    Coneeming  Snakes, 
'  There  are  no  snakes  to  bo  met  with  through- 
out the  whole  island.' 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in  the 

>  Though  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  kindly  answered  Die 
letters  which  I  wrote  to  him  relative  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
early  lilstory ;  yet,  in  juatlco  to  him,  I  tliink  it  proixr 
to  add  that  the  account  of  tlie  foregoing  rouversntion, 
and  the  subsequent  tranwwrtlnn,  as  Wfll  as  of  some 
other  conversations  in  whicli  lie  is  mcntionetl,  haa  been 
given  to  the  public  without  previous  communication 
with  his  Lordship.— BoswELU 
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newspapers  of  giving  modem  characters  in  sen- 
tences from  the  classics,  and  of  the  passage — 

'  Parcos  deorum  cnltor  et  infrequens, 
Insonicntis  diun  sapientise 
Connultait  erro,  nunc  retroreum 

Vel  dare,  atque  iterare  cursos 
Cogor  relictos— •  * 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jcnyns,*  who,  after 
having  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  infidcUty,  had 
returned  to  the  Christian  faith.  Mr.  Langton 
asked  Johnson  as  to  the  propriety  of  Mapieniice 
consultus.  Johnson  :  *  Though  eonaultui  was 
primarily  an  adjective,  like  amieui  it  came  to  be 
used  as  a  substantive.  So  we  have  juru  con- 
sultui,  a  consult  in  law.' 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  painters, 
and  liowcertainly  a  connoisseur  could  distinguish 
them.  I  asked  if  there  was  as  clear  a  difference 
of  styles  in  language  as  in  painting,  or  even  as 
in  handwriting,  so  that  the  composition  of  every 
individual  may  be  distinguished  ?     Johnson  : 

*  Yes.  Those  who  have  a  style  of  eminent  excel- 
lence, such  as  Dryden  and  Alilton,  can  always 
be  distinguished.*  I  had  no  doubt  of  this : 
but  what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  there 
was  really  a  peculiar  style  to  every  man  whatever, 
as  there  is  certainly  a  peculiar  handwriting,  a 
peculiar  countenance,  not  widely  different  in 
many,  yet  always  enough  to  be  distinctive : — 

* faeios  non  omnibus  una. 

Nee  diversa  tamen.'  * 

The  Bishop  thought  not ;  and  said  he  Bujiposcd 
tliat  many  pieces  in  Dodsley's  collection  of 
l)oems,  though  all  very  pretty,  had  nothing 
appropriated  in  their  style,  and  in  that  particu- 
lar could  not  be  at  all  distinguished.    Johnson  : 

*  AVhy,  sir,  I  think  every  man  whatever  has  a 
peculiar  style,  which  may  be  discovered  by  nice 
examination  and  comparison  with  otliers  ;  but  a 
man  must  write  a  great  deal  to  make  his  style 
obviously  discernible.  As  logicians  say,  thu 
appropriation  of  style  is  infinite  in  poUstute, 
limited  in  actu.* 

Mr.  Topham  Beanclerk  came  in  the  evening, 
and  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  stayed  to  suiter. 
It  was  mentioned  that  Dr.  Dodd  had  once 
wished  to  be  a  member  of  the  Litekabt  Club. 
Johnson  :  *  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  club 
were  hanged.  I  will  not  say  but  some  of  them 
deserve  it.'  Beauclerk  (supposing  this  to  be 
aimed  at  persons  for  whom  he  had  at  that  time 
a  wonderful  fancy,  which,  however,  did  not  last 
long)  was  irritated,  and  eagerly  said :  *  You, 
sir,  have  a  friend  (naming  him)  who  deserves  to 
\>e  hanged ;  for  he  speaks  behind  their  backs 
against  those  with  whom  he  lives  on  the  best 
terms,  and  atiacki  them  in  the   newspapers. 

1  Herat  Carm.  I.  L  Od.  84. 

*  Boame  Jonyus  was  M.P.  for  Cambridgeshfre.  Ills 
principal  works  are,  A  Fru  Inquiry  into  tht  Orlglii  of 
Evil,  and  a  View  qf  tJu  Internal  Evidence  of  the  ChrU- 
tUm  JUigUm.    He  was  bom  in  17M,  and  died  In  17s7. 

•  Orld.  Jrn  IL  U. 


ffe  certainly  ought  to  be  kicA 
'  Sir,  we  all  do  this  in  some  de 
petimiis  damtuque  viciuim."  T 
be  done  so  much,  that  a  man  m 
kicked.*  Beauclbrk  :  '  He  is  ' 
Johnson  :  *  No,  sir ;  he  is  not 
is  mischievous,  if  you  will, 
no  man  an  essential  injury, 
deed,  love  to  make  sport  of  pt 
their  vanity.  I,  however,  one 
gentleman  who  was  absolutely 
really  wished  evil  to  others,  an 
Boswell:  *The  gentleman, 
against  whom  you  are  so  viole 
man  of  good  principles.*  Bea 
he  does  not  wear  them  out  in  p: 

Dr.  Johnson  (who,  as  I  have 
delighted  in  discrimination  of 
having  a  masterly  knowledge  o 
was  willing  to  take  men  as  the; 
and  with  a  mixture  of  good  an* 
I  suppose,  thought  he  had  said  e: 
of  his  friend,  of  whose  merita, 
his  exceptionable  points,  he  h 
and  added  no  more  on  the  subji 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  I  din 
General  Oglethorpe's,  with  Ge 
Mr.  Langton.    General  Ogletl 
against  luxury.    Johnson  :  '  I 
sir,  every  state  of  society  is  as 
can  bo.    Men  always  take  the  b< 
OoLETHOBPE  :    '  But  the  best 
upon  ourselves  ;  and  if  we  can 
fied  with  plain  things,  we  are 
accustom  our  palates  to  what 
and   expensive.      What  says 
CcUo,  speaking  of  the  Numidiax 

"  Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune 
Amid  the  numiag  stream  he  slal 
Toils  all  Uie  day,  and  at  the  appi 
On  the  flrai  firicndly  bank  he  tbr 
Or  rests  his  bead  upon  a  rock  til 
And  if  the  following  day  he  Chan 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untastcd  spi 
Blesses  bis  stars,  and  tbinks  it  li 

Let  us  have  t?uU  kind  of  luxury, 
Johnson  :  '  But  hold,  sir ;  to 
fied  is  not  enough.  It  is  in  refi 
gance  that  the  civilised  man  t 
savage.  A  great  part  of  our  i 
our  ingenuity  is  exercised  in  pru 
and,  sir,  a  hungry  man  has  not 
sure  in  eating  a  plain  dinner  th 
has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinnci 
the  case  fairly.  A  hungry  m 
much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in 
dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fiutit 
ing  a  luxurious  dinner.  But  I 
who  decides  between  the  twc 
equally  a  hungry  man.* 

Talking  of  different  govemm 
'  The  more  contracted  jiower  is, 
it  is  destroyed.    A  country  gov< 
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ii  ta  inTerted  cone.  Qoveminent  there  can- 
not be  lo  firm  as  when  it  rests  upon  a  broad 
kns  gradually  contracted,  as  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  founded  on  the  Par- 
Ijament^  then  u  in  the  Privy  Council,  then  in 
tltt  King. '  BOSWBLL :  '  Power,  when  contracted 
iato  the  person  of  a  despot,  may  be  easily 
deitroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut  off.  So 
dligula  wished  that  the  people  of  Rome  had 
tat  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  off  at  a 
Uov.*  OOLSTHORFX :  *  It  was  of  the  Senate  he 
vkhed  that.  The  Senate,  by  its  usurpation, 
MBtrolled  both  the  emperor  and  the  people. 
Asd  don't  you  think  that  we  see  too  much  of 
thit  in  our  own  Parliament  ? ' 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etymo- 
ku  <rf  Bfaccaronic  verses,  wliich  he  thought 
voe  of  Italian  invention  from  macearoni  ;  but 
«B  being  informed  that  this  would  infer  that 
thcj  were  the  most  common  and  easy  verses, 
■lecaroni  being  the  most  ordinary  and  simple 
food,  he  was  at  a  loss  ?  for  he  said,  *  He  rather 
iboald  have  supposed  it  to  import,  in  its 
primitive  signification,  a  composition  of  several 
thiop;'  for  maccaronic  verses  are  verses  made 
cot  of  a  mixture  of  different  languages ;  that 
k,  ef  one  language  with  the  termination  of 
Utfther.*  I  suppose  we  scarcely  know  of  a  Ian- 
n^i  in  any  country  where  there  is  any  learn- 
isf,  in  which  that  motley  ludicrous  species  of 
Mopoiition  may  not  be  found.  It  is  particularly 
4nD  ia  Low  Dutch.  The  FoUma-middinia  of 
Ikuunond  of  Hawthomden,  in  which  there 
ks  Jumble  of  many  languages  moulded,  as  if  it 
wen  sll  in  Latin,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Langton 
■>di  08  laugh  heartily  at  one  in  the  Grecian 
■MNiU,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which  are  tu  be 
^BUd  snch  eomical  Anglo-hellcnisnu  as  KxCfi. 
^n  y$«»;^/if :  *  They  were  banged  witli  clubs.' 
On  Wednesday,  April  15,  I  dined  with  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Hr.  I>iUy*s,  and  was  in  higli  spirits, 
^  I  hid  been  a  good  part  of  the  morning  with 
w.  Onne,  the  able  and  eloquent  historian  of 
™>dMtan,  who  expressed  a  great  admiration  of 
Johaion.  'I  do  not  care,'  said  he,  *on  what 
;  '^^Iwt  Johnson  talks :  but  I  love  better  to  hear 

■  "iBi  tslk  than  anybody.  Ho  either  gives  you 
***  thooghts  or  a  new  colouring.     It  is  a  shame 

I  **  ^  nation  that  he  has  not  been  nioro  libc- 
.  *Uy  nwirded.  Had  I  been  George  the  Third, 
.  ^  thought  as  he  did  about  Amciica,  I  would 

1^-  Jofan.ion  was  right  in  supposing  titat  this  kind 
j  ■  foetiy  (irrired  Its  name  fn»m  mnccha'"nt.  '  Am  i.-»ta 
'  5?***'  (■•3*  Merlin  Coccuio,  whf»se  true  n&nic  was 
j  ^ytftflo  Folcngn)  'nuncupatur  aks  macaromca,  a 
'"•'•sttsi  derivata;  qui  maroronca  uunt  quodilnm 
.  '•'••nlnB^  furioA,  csiico,  butyro  cfiiniKi^inatuin.^'Pw- 
,  *^nid«,«t  roattcanuu.  Idco  MACAnoNir-A  nil  ni.si 
i  '"■"^ioem,  ru'litatrriip  et  vorABiijvzzo.H  dcltct  in  ko 

■  •■Uaoe.*  (Walton's  Ui»t  of  Eng.  Voft.  li.  307.) 
Foletgo'R  true  name  was  takf-u  up  in  consoqucni-r  of 
™  luring  lieea  inntrnrtwl  in  liii  youth  by  Viraso 

:  ^cakk   UedlediulM4.-MALu.M:. 


have  given  Johnson  three  hundred  a  year  for  his 
Taxation  no,  Turanny  alone.'  I  repeated  this, 
and  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  such  praise 
from  such  a  man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  Dilly*8  to-day  were  Mrs.  Knowles,  the 
ingenious  Quaker  lady  Miss  Seward,  the  poetesa 
of  Lichfield,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Mayo,  and  the  Bev. 
BIr.  Beresford,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Before  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr. 
Charles  Sheridan's '  Account  of  tlu  late  Revolve 
tioA  in  Sweden,  and  seemed  to  read  it  raven- 
ously, as  if  he  devoured  it,  which  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance his  method  of  studying.  *  He  knows 
how  to  read  better  than  any  one,'  said  ^Irs. 
Knowles ;  *  he  gets  at  the  substance  of  a  book 
directly  ;  he  tears  out  the  heart  of  it.'  He  kept 
it  wrapped  up  in  the  table-cloth  in  his  lap  dur- 
ing the  time  of  dinner,  from  an  avidity  to  have 
one  entertainment  in  readiness  when  he  should 
have  finished  another ;  resembling  (if  I  may  use 
so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog  who  holds  a  bone  in  his 
paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  something  else 
which  has  been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very  natu- 
rally introduced  at  a  table  where  Johnson,  who 
boasted  of  the  niceness  of  his  palate,  owned  that 
*  he  always  found  a  good  dinner,'  he  said,  '  I 
could  write  a  better  book  of  cookery  than  has 
ever  yet  been  written  ;  it  should  be  a  book  upon 
philosophical  principles.  Pharmacy  is  now 
made  much  more  simple.  Cookery  nuiy  be 
made  so  too.  A  prescri])tion,  which  is  now  com- 
pounded of  five  ingredients,  had  formerly  fifty 
in  it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature  of  the  in- 
gredients be  well  known,  much  fewer  will  do. 
Then,  as  you  cannot  make  bad  meat  good,  I 
would  tell  what  is  the  best  butcher's  meat, 
the  best  beef,  the  best  pieces;  how  to  choose 
young  fowls  ;  the  proper  seasons  of  different 
vegetables  ;  and  then  how  to  roast  and  boil,  and 
compound.'  Dillt:  'Mrs.  Glasse*s  Cookery, 
which  IB  the  best,  was  written  by  Dr.  Hill. 
Half  the  trade  ^  know  this.'  JoHNSOV :  *  Well, 
sir,  this  shows  how  much  better  the  subject  of 
cookery  may  be  treated  by  a  philoso])her.  I 
doubt  if  the  book  be  written  by  Dr.  Hill ;  for, 
in  Mrs.  GIasse*s  Cookery,  which  I  have  looked 
into,  suU|)etre  and  sal- prunella  are  spoken  of  as 
different  substances,  wlicreas  sal-immellais  only 
saltiHitre  burnt  on  charcoal ;  and  Hill  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  this.  However,  as  the  greatest 
part  of  such  a  book  is  made  by  transcription, 
this  mistake  may  have  been  carelessly  adopted. 
But  you  sliall  see  what  a  book  of  co«)kcry  I  shall 
make!  I  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the 
copyright.'  MiHS  Seward:  *That  would  be 
Hercules  with  the  ^listaff  indeed.'    JohN80n: 


He 


1  Till*  cidcj-  brothrr  of  IL  B.  Shcridau,  Esq. 
dird  in  l-'OO.— Malone, 

*  As  riiysirians  arc  rnll«l  the  FamVy.  the  Cnim^l- 
loiii  at  L:iw  the  Vrvjt-'gi'-n,  tljo  lJiM/k-.t  llrr*  of  L<inilt>u 
arc  d«.n(in>inat*Hl  tht.  Tmile.  Jolin»t^  dl^aI•l)^uv^d  of 
tlieic  dcuuiuinatiuuit. — iJObWLLL. 
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*  No,  madam.  Women  can  spin  very  well ; 
but  they  cannot  make  a  good  book  of  cookery.' 

JoilN'aoN  :  *  Oh  !  Mr.  Dilly— you  must  know 
that  an  English  Denedictine  monk  at  Paris  has 
translated  The  Duke  of  Berwick**  Memoirs  from 
the  original  French,  and  has  sent  them  to  me  to 
selL  I  offered  them  to  Strahan,  who  sent  them 
back  with  this  answer :  "  That  the  first  book 
he  had  published  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Life, 
by  wliich  lie  had  lost:  and  he  hated  the 
name." — Now  I  honestly  tell  you  that  Strahan 
has  refused  them  ;  but  I  also  honestly  tell  you, 
that  ho  did  it  upon  no  principle,  for  he  never 
looked  into  them.*  DiLLY :  *  Are  they  well 
translated,  sir  ? '  JOHNSOX  :  *  Why,  sir,  very 
well— in  a  style  very  current  and  clear.  I  have 
written  to  the  Benedictine  to  give  me  an  answer 
upon  two  points  : — A\Tiat  evidence  is  there  that 
the  letters  are  authentic  (for  if  they  arc  not 
authentic  they  are  nothing) ; — And  how  long 
will  it  be  before  the  original  French  is  published  ? 
For  if  the  French  edition  is  not  to  appear  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  tninslation  will  be  almost 
as  valuable  as  an  original  book.  They  will 
make  two  volumes  in  octavo ;  and  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  correct  every  sheet  as  it  comes  from 
the  i»res3.*  ]Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and 
said  lie  would  send  for  them.  He  asked  Dr. 
Jidmson  if  he  would  write  a  preface  for  them. 
JoHXKON :  *No,  sir.  The  Benedictines  were 
ver>'  kind  to  me,  and  I'll  do  what  I  undertook 
to  do ;  but  I  will  not  mingle  my  name  with 
them.  I  am  to  gain  nothing  by  them.  I'll 
turn  them  loose  upon  the  world,  and  let  them 
take  their  chance.*  Dr.  Mayo  :  *  Pray,  sir,  arc 
Ganganelli's   letters    authentic?*     Johnson: 

*  No,  sir.  Voltaire  put  the  same  question  to 
the  editor  of  them  that  I  did  to  Macpherson — 
"WHiere  are  the  originals  ?  * 

Mrs.  Knowles  affected  to  complain  that  men 
liad  much  more  liberty  allowed  them  than 
women.  Johnson:  '"Wliy,  madam,  women 
have  all  the  liberty  they  should  wish  to  ha\'e. 
We  have  all  the  labour  and  the  danger,  and  the 
women  all  the  advantage.  We  go  to  sea, 
we  build  houses,  wo  do  everything,  in  short,  to 
pay  our  court  to  the  women.*  Mrs.  Knowles  : 
*The  Doctor  reasons  very  wittily,  but  not  con- 
vincingly. Now,  take  the  instance  of  building  ; 
the  mason's  wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen  in  liquor,  is 
ruined ;  the  mason  may  get  himself  drunk  as 
often  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss  of  character ; 
nay,  may  let  his  wife  and  children  etarve.* 
Johnson  :  *  Ma<Iam,  you  must  consider,  if  the 
mason  does  get  liimself  drunk,  and  let  his  wife 
and  children  starve,  the  i)ari8h  will  oblige  him 
to  find  security  for  their  maintenance.  We 
have  different  modes  of  restraining  evil.  iStocks 
for  the  men,  a  ducking-stowl  for  women,  and  a 
|K>und  for  Ix^atitM.  If  we  require  more  ]H.'rfcction 
from  w(»men  than  from  ourselves,  it  is  doing 
them  honour.  And  women  have  not  the  same 
temptations  that  we  have;  they  may  alwAyv 


live  in  virtuous  company  ;  men  must  mix  in  ±Ju 
world  indiscriminately.    If  a  woman  hu  no  in- 
clination to  do  what  is  wrong,  being  •ecar«(l 
from  it  is  no  restraint  to  her.    I  am  at  libejr^ 
to  walk  into  the   Thames ;  but  if  I  were     "^ 
try  it,  my  friends  would  restrain  me  in  Bedls-V^^ 
and    I   should   be    obliged   to    them.' 
Knowles  :  *  Still,  Doctor,  I  cannot  help  thizv 
ing    it  a   hardship  that  more  indulgence 
allowed  to  men  than  to  women.     It  give*' 
superiority  to  men,  to  which  I  do  not  see  h< 

they  are  entitled.*     JOHN.sox :    *It  is  plii ^ 

madam,  one  or  other  must  have  the  superii»rit~"  ^  ^ 

As  Shakspeare  says,  "  If  two  men  ride  on 

horse,  one  must  ride   behind.***     DiLLY:  ^^' 
suppose,  sir,  Mrs.  Knowles  would  have  theer~ 
ride  in  panniers,  one  on  each  side.*    JoHNSO! 
*  Then,  sir,  the  horse  would  throw  fhem  bet! 
AIrs.  Knowles  :  'Well,  I  hope  that  in  anoth^ 
world  the   sexes   will   be    equaL'    Boswel: 
'That  is  being  too   ambitious,    madam, 
might  as  well  desire  to  be  equal  with  theangek. 
We  shall  all,  I  hope,  bo  happy  in  a  future  stai 
but  we  must  not  expect  to  be  all  happy  in 
same  degree.    It  is  enough  if  we  be  happy 
cording  to  our  se\'eral  capacities.    A  woi 
carman  will  get  to  Heaven  as  well  as  Sir  ItSA 
Newton.    Yet,  though  equally  good,  they  we- 
not  have  the  same  degrees  of  happiness.*    JOE— ' 
son  :    *  Probably  not  * 


a 


m 


Upon  this  subject  I  had  once  before  sound* 
him,  by  mentioning  the  late  Kcv.  BIr.  Bmwn 
Utrecht's  imo^ ;  that  a  great  and  small 
though    equally  full,   did  not  hold  an  eqi 
quantity ;  which  he  threw  out  to  refute  Ds^^^^nef 
Hume's  saying,  that  a  little  Miss,  going  todsE^«e 
at  a  ball  in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  as  happy  a^    a 
great  orator  after  having  made  an  eloquent  mJod 
applauded  speech.     After  some  thought,  Jsft»  a* 
son  said,  *I  come  over  to  the  parson.*   As     ^b 
instance  of  coincidence  of  thinking,  Mr.  D£  ^7 
told  me  that  Dr.  King,  a  late  dissenting  mi 
ster  in  London,  said  to  him,  upon  the  happiia 
in  a  future  state  of  good  men  of  different 
cities,  *  A  pail  does  not  hold  so  much  as  t  tux  ^  • 
but  if  it  be  equally  full,  it  has  no  reason       ^ 
complain.     Every  saint  in  heaven  will  hav»       ** 
much  happiuess  as  he  can  hold.*     Mr.  PS-^*^ 
thought  this  a  clear  though  a  familiar  £1E 
tration  of  the  phrase,  '  One  star  differeth 
another  in  brightness.' 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinian 
Soame  Jenyns'  Vifw  of  the  Internal  Eridenee 
the  Christian  Bcfl'jion—JoHHSOTf  :  *  I  think  i 
pretty  book  ;  not  very  theological,  indeeii ; 
there  seems  to  be  an  affectation  of  ease 
carelessness,  as  if  it  were  not  suitable  to  Lis  c! 
racter  to  be  very  serious  about  the  matter.* 
well  :  •  He  may  have  intended  this  to  introdi^ 
his  book  the  better  among  genteel  people, 
might  be  unwilling  to  read  too  grave  a 
There  is  a  general  levity  in  the  age.    We  ha 
physicians  now  with  bag-wigs ;  may  we  not  ha "^^ 
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dhincfl,  at  least  somewhat  less  solemn 
in  tbfir  appearance  than  they  used  to  be?' 
Johnson:  'Jenyns  might  mean  as  you  say.' 
DoswELL :  *  You  should  like  his  book,  lilrs. 
KnowleSy  as  it  maintains,  as  your  frUnds  do, 
tfaAt  courage  is  not  a  Christian  virtue.'  Mrs. 
ICXOWLES :  '  Yes,  indeed,  I  like  him  there  ;  but 
t  cmnnot  agree  with  him,  that  friendsliip  is  not 
%.  Christian  virtue.'  Johnson  ;  *  '\\niy,  madam, 
strictly  s]>caking,  he  is  right.  All  friendship  is 
preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to  the 
neslect,  or  perhaps  against  the  interests,  of 
others ;  so  that  an  old  Gt'cck  said,  '*  He  that 
bam  frUnds  has  no  friend."  Now  Christianity 
recommends  universal  benevolence — to  consider 
ftll  men  as  our  brethren ;  which  is  contrary  to 
the  virtue  of  friendship,  as  described  by  the 
ancient  philosophers.  Surely,  madam,  your  sect 
moat  approve  of  this ;  for  you  call  all  men 
friend*.*  Mrs.  Knowles:  'We  are  com- 
niAiidcd  to  do  good  to  all  men,  "  but  especially 
to  them  who  arc  of  the  household  of  Faith."' 
Johnson:  'Well,  madam,  the  household  of 
Faith  is  wide  enough.'  Mrs.  ICnowles  :  *i>ut, 
Doctor,  our  Saviour  had  twelve  Apostles,  yet 
there  was  one  whom  he  loved.  John  was  called 
'*  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."'  Johnson 
(with  eyes  si^arkliug  benignantly) :  *  Very  well 
indeed,  madam.  You  have  said  very  wclL' 
BoewELL :  *  A  line  application.  Pray,  sir,  had 
yoa  ever  thought  of  it?'  JOUNSOX:  'I  had 
■ot,iir.' 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know  not 

"^or  why,  made  a  sudden  transition  to  one 

•poll  vhich  he  was  a  violent  aggressor :  for  ho 

**>d, '  I  tiQ  willing  to  love  all  mankind,  excrpt 

■■  '^tierican  ; '  and  his  inflammable  corruption 

■"■ting  into  horrid  fire,    he    *brcatlied   out 

""Wteningt    and    slaughter;'  calling     thorn 

«mci1j— robbers— pirates ; '  and    exclaiming, 

J**»  *bam  and  destroy  them.'     ISIiss  Seward, 

**iking  to  him  with  mild  but  stea<ly  astonish- 

)  *****!  said,  *  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  wo  are 

J^*'*J»  most  violent  against  tliosc  whom  wu 

'■^^^  injured.'— Ho  was  irritatoil  still  more  by 

^*  delicate  and  keen  rcproa<]i ;   and  roare<l 

}   Another '  tremendous    volloy,    wliich    one 

*tot    fancy    could     be     heard     acrof^s     the 

^tic.    During  this  temi)est  I  sat  in  grcut 

//^•■inesB,  lamenting  his  heat  of  temper ;  till, 

"*  ''*Stce»,  I  diverted  his  attention  to  other 

*|  *•  Hato  (to  Dr  Johnson) :  *  Pray,  sir,  have 
•/'*    «*ad    Edwards,    of    New    Knghiuil,     on 


*'   Johnson:  *No,  sir.'    Doswkll:  *It 

^****<1  me  so  much  as  to  the  freedom  of  the 

7/^^  win,  by  stating,  with  wonderful  acute 

I  ^'^'Uty,  our  being  actuated  by  a  series  of 

i  ilof*^**  which  wo  cannot  resist,  tliat  the  only 

■  '**«'  I  had  was  to  forget  it.'    Mayo  :  *  13ut  he 

j  ^T^  tJ>«  proper  distinction  between  moral  and 

^J^l^cd   necessity.'      Boswell  :     *  Alas,    sir, 

^^CdiM  both  to  the  same  thing.    You  may 


be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when  covered  by 
leather,  as  when  the  iron  appears.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  moral  necessity  of  human  actions 
is  always,  I  observe,  fortified  by  supposing 
universal  prescience  to  be  one  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity.'  Johnson  :  'You  are  surer  that 
you  are  free,  than  you  are  of  prescience ;  you 
arc  surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your  finger  of  tiot 
as  you  please,  than  you  are  of  any  conclusion 
from  a  deduction  of  reasoning.  But  let  us  con- 
sider  a  little  the  objection  from  prescience.  It 
is  certain  I  am  either  to  go  home  to-niglit  or  not; 
that  does  not  prevent  my  freedom.'  Boswell  : 
'  That  it  is  certain  you  are  either  to  go  home  or 
not,  docs  not  prevent  your  freedom ;  because 
the  liberty  of  choice  between  the  two  is  com- 
patible with  that  certainty.  But  if  one  of  these 
events  be  certain  notp,  you  have  no /uiure  power 
of  volition.  If  it  be  certain  you  are  to  go  home 
tonight,  you  must  go  home.'  Johnson:  *If  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  a  man,  I  can  judge 
with  great  probability  how  he  will  act  in  any 
case,  without  his  being  restrained  by  my  judg- 
ing. God  may  have  this  probability  increased 
to  certainty.'  Boswell  :  *  When  it  is  increased 
to  certainti/f  freedom  ceases,  because  that  can- 
not be  certainly  foreknown  which  is  not  certain 
at  the  time ;  but  if  it  be  certain  at  the  time,  it 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  maintain  that 
there  can  be  afterwards  any  contingency  dciteTid' 
ent  upon  the  exercise  of  will  or  anything  else.' 
Johnson  :  '  All  theory  is  against  the  freedom 
of  the  will;  all  exx>erienco  for  it.'— I  did  not 
push  the  subject  any  further.  I  was  glad  to 
find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a  question  of  the 
most  abstract  nature,  involved  with  theological 
tenets,  which  he  generally  would  not  suffer  to 
be  in  any  degree  opposed. 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury :  *  Tou  cannot 
spend  money  in  luxury  without  doing  good  to 
the  poor.  Nay,  you  do  more  good  to  them  by 
Bi)cnding  it  in  luxury— you  make  them  exert 
industry ;  whereas,  by  giving  it,  you  keep  them 
idle.  I  own,  indeed,  there  may  be  more  virtue 
in  giving  it  immediately  in  charity,  than  in 
s]>(;nding  it  in  luxury;  though  thero  may  be 
pride  in  that  too.'  ^liss  Seward  asked,  if  this 
was  not  Mandevillc's  doctrine  of  *  private  vices 
public  benefits.'  Johnson:  'Tlie  fallacy  of 
that  book  is,  that  Maudevillo  defines  neither 
vices  nor  benefits.  lie  reckons  nmong  vices 
ever}'thing  tliat  gives  xdeasure.  He  takes  the 
narrowest  system  of  morality,  monastic  mor- 
ality, which  holds  pleasure  itself  to  bo  a  vice, 
such  as  eating  salt  with  our  fi.sh,  because  it 
makes  it  cat  better ;  and  ho  reckons  wealth  as 
a  public  benefit,  which  is  by  no  means  always 
true.  PhMsure  of  itself  is  n«»t  a  vice.  Having 
a  garden,  which  wo  all  know  to  bo  perfectly 
innocent,  is  a  great  jdeasure.  At  the  same 
time,  in  this  state  of  iK'ing  thero  are  many 
pleasures  vices,  wliich,  howrvrr,  are  so  immedi- 
ately agreeable  that  we  can  hardly  abstain  from 
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them.  The  happiness  of  heaven  will  be,  that 
pleasure  and  yirtue  will  bo  perfectly  consistent. 
JVIandeville  puts  the  case  of  a  man  who  gets 
drunk  at  an  alehouse ;  and  says  it  ia  a  public 
benefit,  because  so  much  money  is  got  by  it  to 
the  public.  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  all 
the  good  gained  by  this,  through  the  gradation 
of  alehouse -keeper,  brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer, 
is  overbalanced  by  the  evil  caused  to  the  m.in 
and  his  family  by  his  getting  drunk.  This  is 
the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by  ascertaining 
whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced  by  it 
upon  the  whole,  which  is  the  case  in  all  vice. 
It  may  happen  that  good  is  produced  by  vice, 
but  not  as  vice ;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take 
money  from  its  owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who 
will  make  a  better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good  pro- 
duced ;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robbery,  but 
as  translation  of  property.  I  read  Mandcville 
forty,  or,  I  believe,  fifty  years  ago.  He  did  not 
puule  me;  he  oi>ened  my  views  into  real  life 
very  much.  No ;  it  is  clear  that  the  happiness 
of  society  depends  on  virtue.  In  Sparta,  theft 
was  allowed  by  general  consent :  theft,  there- 
fore, was  thert  not  a  crime,  but  then  there  was 
no  security;  and  what  a  life  must  they  have 
had,  when  there  was  no  security !  Without 
truth  there  must  bo  a  dissolution  of  society. 
As  it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  trust  to  our  cars;  but  how 
should  we  bo,  if  falsehood  were  multiplied  ten 
times !  Society  is  held  together  by  communica- 
tion and  information;  and  I  remember  this 
remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's,  "  Do  the  devils 
lie  ?    No ;  for  then  hell  could  not  subsist.*' ' 

Talking  of  Miss  Hannah  More,  a  literary  lady, 
he  said,  *I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Min  Bey- 
nolds,  to  let  her  know  that  I  desired  she  would 
not  flatter  me  so  much.'  Somebody  now  ob- 
served, '  She  flatters  Garrick.*  Johnson  :  '  She 
is  in  the  right  to  flatter  Garrick.  She  is  in  the 
right  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  she  has  the 
world  with  her,  who  have  been  praising  Garrick 
these  thirty  years;  and,  secondly,  because  she  is 
rewarded  for  it  by  Garrick.  Why  should  she 
flatter  mti  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Let  her 
carry  hor  praise  to  a  better  market.  (Then 
turning  to  Mrs.  Knowles):  You,  madam,  have 
been  flattering  me  all  the  evening ;  I  wish  you 
would  give  Boswell  a  little  now.  If  you  knew 
his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  say  a  great 
deal;  he  is  the  best  travelling  companion  in 
the  world.' 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Bev.  BIr.  Mason's 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  for 
having  inserted  in  a  collection  of  Gray* a  Potm*, 
only  fifty  lines,  of  which  3Ir.  Mason  had  still 
the  exclusive  property,  under  the  statute  of 
Queen  Anne;  and  tliat  Air.  Mason  had  per- 
severed, notwithstanding  his  being  requested  to 
name  his  own  terms  of  comi>on8ation.  Johnson 
signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Mason's  conduct 
very  strongly ;  but  added,  by  way  of  showing 


that  he  was  not  surprised  at  it,  'Mason's 
Whig. '  Mas.  Kkowlks  (not  hearing  distinct! 
'What!  a  prig,  sir?'  Johnson:  *Wqk 
madam,  a  Whig !    But  he  is  both.' 

I  expressed  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  deal 
Mrs.  Knowles  :  *  Nay,  thou  shooldst  not  hs 
a  horror  for  what  is  the  gate  of  life.'  JoHNfl 
(standing  upon  the  hearth  rolling  aboat,  witl 
serious,  solemn,  and  somewhat  gloomy  air):  *  \ 
rational  man  can  die  without  uneasy  apprelu 
sion.'  Mrs.  Knowles:  *  The  Scriptures  tell ' 
'*  The  righteous  shall  have  Aope  in  his  death. 
Johnson  :  '  Yes,  madam ;  that  is,  he  shall  i 
have  despair.  But  consider,  his  hope  of  sal^ 
tion  must  be  founded  on  the  terms  on  which 
is  promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Savio 
shall  be  applied  to  us— namely,  obedient 
and  where  obedience  has  failed,  then  as  sapp 
tory  to  it,  repentance.  But  what  man  can  i 
that  his  obedience  has  been  such  as  he  woi 
approve  of  in  another,  or  even  in  himself  vp 
close  examination,  or  that  his  repentance  1 
not  been  such  as  to  require  being  repented  < 
No  man  can  be  sure  that  his  obedience  and  i 
pentance  will  obtain  salvation. '  Meb.  Knowu 
'But  divine  intimation  of  acceptance  may 
made  to  the  souL'  JoirsRON:  'Madam, 
may ;  but  I  should  not  think  the  better  of 
man  who  should  tell  me,  on  his  death-bed, 
was  sure  of  salvation.  A  man  cannot  be  b« 
himself  that  ho  has  divine  intimation  of  aooe- 
ance ;  much  less  can  he  make  others  sure  tl 
he  has  it.'  Boswell:  'Then,  sir,  we  must, 
contented  to  acknowledge  that  death  is  a  1 
rible  thing.'  Johnson:  'Yes,  sir.  I  Ikj 
made  no  approaches  to  a  state  which  can  Im 
on  it  as  not  terrible.'  Mas.  Knowles  (miciib 
to  enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in  the  persussioao 
benignant  divine  light):  '  Does  not  St.  Paul  ■ 
"  I  have  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,  I  l>^ 
finished  my  course ;  henceforth  is  laid  np 
me  a  crown  of  life"?'  Johnson:  *Ycs,maA* 
but  here  was  a  man  inspired,  a  man  who  1 
been  converted  by  supernatural  interposit&< 
Boswell  :  '  In  prospect  death  is  dreadful ; 
in  fact  we  find  that  people  die  easy.'  Johns' 
'  Wliy,  fir,  most  people  have  not  ihomgld  bb** 
of  the  matter,  so  cannot  way  much,  and  M 
supposed  they  die  easy.  Few  believe  it  ccr^ 
they  are  then  to  die;  and  those  who  if^ 
themselves  to  behave  with  resolution,  as  a  » 
does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged : — he  is  not 
less  unwilling  to  be  hanged.'  Miss  SlWA> 
'  There  u  one  mode  of  the  fear  of  death  wli 
is  certainly  absurd :  and  that  is  tlie  dreasf 
annihilation,  which  is  only  a  pleasing  ^ 
without  a  dream.'  Johnson  :  *  It  b  neitl 
pleasing  nor  sleep ;  it  is  nothing.  Now  to^ 
existence  is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  tb 
one  would  rather  exist  even  in  pain,  than  B> 
exist'  BoRWF.LL :  '  If  annilulation  be  nothifll 
then  existing  in  pain  is  not  a  comparative  rtsti 
but  is  a  positive  evil,  which  I  caimot  think  v 
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should  choose.  I  must  be  allowed  to  differ 
liere ;  and  it  would  lessen  tlie  liope  of  a  future 
Ktate  founded  on  the  argument  that  the  Supremo 
Iking,  who  is  good  as  Ue  is  great,  will  hereafter 
compensate  for  our  present  sufferings  in  this 
life.  For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have  it  Iiero, 
be  comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  though  no  more  of  it  shouhl  be  given 
^o  us.  But  if  our  only  state  of  existence  were 
in  this  world,  then  wc  might  with  some  reason 
complain  that  we  are  so  dissatisfied  with  our 
enjoyments  compared  with  our  desires.'  John- 
son :  '  The  lady  confounds  annihilation,  which 
i3  nothing,  with  the  apprehension  of  it,  which 
u  drcadfuL  It  is  in  the  apprehension  of  it  that 
the  horror  of  annihilation  consists.' 

Of  John  Wesley  he  said,  *  He  <ian  talk  well 
on  any  subject'  Boswell  :  'Tray,  sir,  what 
bas  he  made  of  his  story  of  a  ghost  ? '  John- 
box  :  'Why,  sir,  he  believes  it;  but  not  on 
sufBdcnt  authority.  Ho  did  not  take  time 
cnoqgh  to  examine  the  girL  It  was  at  New- 
castle, where  the  ghost  was  said  to  have  ai)- 
peared  to  a  young  woman  several  times,  mon- 
ti«ming  something  about  the  right  to  an  old 
hoKue,  advising  application  to  bo  mode  to  an 
attorney,  which  was  done ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  saying  the  attorney  would  <1o  nothing, 
which  prtA'cd  to  bo  the  fact.  "This,"  says 
Jolin,  **is  a  proof  that  a  gliost  knows  our 
thoughts."  Now  (laughing)  it  is  not  necessary 
to  know  our  thoughts,  to  tell  tliat  an  attorney 
•in  sometimes  do  nothing,  ("liarlcs  Wesley, 
*ho  it  a  more  stationary  man,  docs  not  believe 
the  ttory.  I  am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take 
B«wo  itains  to  inquire  into  the  eWdence  for  it.* 
Uiss)  SCWAUD  (with  an  incredulous  smile): 
*^^*hat,  sir,  about  a  ghost?'  Johnson  (>vith 
■^jJ^TOn  vehemence) :  *  Yes,  madam  ;  this  is  a 
luehtion  which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is 
yet  undcddcd :  a  question,  whether  in  theology 
w  philuiophy,  one  of  the  most  important  tliat 
•a  come  before  the  human  understanding.' 
Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to 

.  Q^^keriim,  Miss  [ ,]  a  young  lady  well 

Down  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  ha<l  Khown 
I  *Qch  sflection ;  while  she  ever  had,  and  still 
I  "^ainctl,  a  great  resi»ect  for  him.  Mrs.  Kn<»wles 
;  *|  the  lame  time  took  an  opi>ortunity  of  letting 
.  ™**  know  'that  the  amiable  young  creature 
^u  lony  at  finding  tli<it  lie  was  offended  at  her 
■  **^g  the  Church  of  England  and  embracing  a 
'  "^pWr  faith  ; '  and,  in  the  gentlest  and  most 
\  Knoarive  manner,  solicited  his  kind  indulgence 
***  *hat  was  sincerely  a  matter  of  conscience. 
•WWbon  (frowning  very  angrily):  *  I^Iadam,  she 
■  tt  odious  wench.  She  could  not  have  any 
P'^i^  conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  clinngi* 
^religion,  which  is  the  most  important  of  uU 
Mbjects,  and  should  be  studied  with  all  care, 
tt*}  with  all  the  help*  we  can  get.  »Shc  know 
10  more  of  the  Church  which  nho  left,  and  that 
vhidi  she  embraced,  than  she  did  of  the  differ- 
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ence  between  the  Copemican  and  Ptolemaic 
systems.'  Mits.  Knowles:  *  She  had  the  New 
Testament  before  her.*  Johnson:  'Madam, 
she  could  not  understand  the  New  Testament, 
the  most  difficult  book  in  the  world,  for  which 
the  study  of  a  life  is  required. '  ^iRfl.  Knowle.s  : 
'It  is  clear  as  to  essentials.'  Johnson:  *But 
not  as  to  controversial  points.  The  heathens 
were  easily  converted,  because  they  had  nothing 
to  give  up;  but  we  ought  not,  without  very 
strong  conviction  indeed,  to  desert  tho  religion 
in  which  we  have  been  educated.  That  is  the 
i-eligion  given  you,  the  religion  in  which  it  may 
be  said  Providence  has  placed  you.  If  you  livo 
conscientiously  in  that  religion,  you  may  be 
safe.  But  error  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  you  err 
when  you  choose  a  religion  for  yourself.'  Mrs. 
Knowles  :  'Must  we  then  go  by  implicit  faith?' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  madam,  the  greatest  part  of 
our  knowledge  is  implicit  faith ;  and  as  to  re- 
ligion, have  wo  heard  all  that  a  diseiple  of 
Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan,  can  say  for 
himself?'  He  then  rose  again  into  a  passion, 
and  attacked  the  young  proselyte  in  the  severest 
terms  of  reproach,  so  that  both  ladies  seemed  to 
be  much  shocked. 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty  late. 
Notwithstanding  occasional  explosions  of  vio- 
lence, we  were  all  <ielighted  uiH>n  the  whole 
with  Johnson.  I  compared  him  at  this  time  to 
a  warm  West  Indian  climate,  where  you  have  a 
bright  sun,  quick  vcgetati<m,  luxuriant  foliage, 
luscious  fruits ;  but  where  the  same  heat  some- 
times produces  thunder,  lightning,  and  earth- 
quakes in  a  terrible  degree. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

177S. 

April  17,  being  Good  Friday,  I  waited  on  John- 
son as  usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast,  that 
although  it  was  a  part  of  his  abstemious  disci- 
pline on  this  most  solemn  fast  to  take  no  milk 
in  his  tea,  yet  when  Iklrs.  Desmoulins  inadver- 
tently poured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it  I  talked 
of  the  strange  indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  which  we  may 
observe  in  some  iteo^de.  JoHNBON :  *  Why,  sir, 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  others  to  do  things 
for  me.'  Boswell  :  '"WTiat,  sir !  have  you  that 
weakness  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir.  But  I  always 
think  afterwards  I  should  have  dono  better  for 
myself.' 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  house  where 
there  was  thought  to  be  such  extra vag.ince  or 
htu\  management  that  he  was  living  much  beyond 
his  income,  his  lady  had  objecte«l  to  the  cutting 
of  a  i>ickled  mango,  and  that  I  hail  taken  an 
opjMirtunity  to  usk  the  i»rice  of  it,  and  found 
that  it  was  only  two  hhillings ;  so  hero  was  a 
very  poor  saving,    JoH^doN  :  *2>ir,  that  is  the 
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blundering  economy  of  a  narrow  understanding. 
It  LB  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve.* 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an 
account  of  my  travels  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  for  which  I  had  a  variety  of  materials 
collected.  Johnson  i  *I  do  not  say,  sir,  you 
may  not  publish  your  travels ;  but  I  give  you 
my  opinion,  that  you  wouM  lessen  yourself  by 
it.  "WTiat  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well 
known  as  those  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
which  you  have  visited  ?  *  Boswell  :  *  But  I 
can  give  an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many 
incidents,  anecdotes,  ^eux  d^espritf  and  remarks, 
80  as  to  make  very  pleasant  reading.'  Johnson  : 
'Why,  sir,  most  modem  travellers  in  Europe 
who  have  published  their  travels  have  been 
laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  added  to  the 
number.*  The  world  is  now  not  contented  to  be 
merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's  narrative ; 
they  want  to  learn  something.  Now  some  of 
my  friends  asked  me,  why  I  did  not  give  some 
account  of  my  travels  in  France.  The  reason 
is  plain :  intelligent  readers  had  seen  more  of 
France  than  I  had.  You  might  have  liked  my 
travels  in  France,  and  The  Club  might  have 
liked  them  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  would 
have  been  more  ridicule  than  good  produced  by 
them.'  Boswell  :  *  I  cannot  agree  with  you, 
sir.  People  would  like  to  read  what  you  say  of 
anything.  Suppose  a  face  has  been  painted  by 
fifty  painters  before ;  still  we  love  to  see  it  done 
by  Sir  Joshua.'  JoHNSON :  *  True,  sir,  but  Sir 
Joshua  cannot  paint  a  face  when  he  has  not 
time  to  look  on  it.'  Boswell  :  '  Sir,  a  sketch  of 
any  sort  by  him  is  valuable.  And,  sir,  to  talk  to 
you  in  your  own  style  (raising  my  voice  and 
shaking  my  head),  you  ihould  have  given  us  your 
travels  in  France.  I  am  iure  I  am  right,  and 
there'*  an  end  on't.* 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true,  as  my 
friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his  letter  to 
me  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great  part  of  what 
was  in  his  Journey  to  the  Watei^  Inlands  of 
Scotland  had  been  in  his  mind  before  he  left 
London.  Johnson  :  *  Why,  yes,  sir,  the  topics 
were  ;  and  books  of  travels  will  be  good  in  pro- 
portion to  what  a  man  has  previously  in  his 
mind ;  his  knowing  what  to  observe ;  his  power 
of  contrasting  one  mode  of  li  f e  with  another.  As 
the  Spanish  proverb  says,  "  He  who  would  bring 
home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him."  So  it  is  in 
travelling :  a  man  must  carry  knowledge  with 
him,  if  he  would  bring  home  knowledge.'  Bos- 
well :  *  The  proverb,  I  suppose,  sir,  means  he 
must  carry  a  large  stock  with  him  to  trade  with.' 
Johnson;  *  Yes,  sir.' 

It  was  a  delightful  day.  As  we  walke<l  to  St. 
Clement's  Church,  I  again  remarked  that  Fleet 


'  I  believe,  hovrever,  I  «luiU  follow  my  own  opinion : 
foi  the  worltl  ha-*  shown  a  very  flattering  partiality  to 
my  writings  on  many  occasions.— Boswell. 


Street  was  the  most  cheerful  scene  in  the  world 
'Fleet  Street,'  said  I,  'is  in  my  mind  mor 
delightful  than  Temp^.'  Johnson:  'Aj,  lii 
but  let  it  be  compared  with  MulL' 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congr^^tion  fc 
day  at  St.  Clement's  Church,  which  Dr.  Johnia 
said  he  observed  with  pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  acooont  c 
one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  Johnson 
life,  of  which  he  himself  has  made  the  foUowin 
minute  on  this  day : — '  In  my  return  from  chore! 
I  was  accosted  by  Edwards,  an  old  fellow-col 
legian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  1729.  H 
knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one  £c 
wards  ;  I  did  not  at  first  recollect  the  name,  bo 
gradually,  as  we  walked  along,  recovered  it,  am 
told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  u 
alehouse  between  us.  My  puri>08e  is  to  contina 
our  acquaintance.'  * 

It  was  in  Butcher  Kow  that  this  meeting  htj 
pene(i  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  a  decent-lookin 
elderly  man  in  grey  clothes,  and  a  wig  of  man; 
curls,  accosted  Johnson  with  familiar  confidenec 
knowing  who  he  was,  while  Johnson  retains 
his  salutation  with  a  courteous  formality,  as  i 
a  stranger.  But  as  soon  as  Edwards  ha<i  broogh 
to  his  recollection  their  having  been  at  Pcmlnt^ 
College  together  nine-and-forty  years  ago,  li 
seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  he  lived,  anj 
said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him  in  Bolt  Cour~ 
Edwards:  'Ah,  sir!  we  are  old  men  nam 
Johnson  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  bcin 
old) :  '  Don't  let  us  discourage  one  anothex 
Edwards  :  *  AVliy,  Doctor,  you  look  stout  aa 
hearty,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so ;  for  the  newi 
paiMjrs  told  us  you  were  very  ilL'  JoHN90= 
'  Ah,  sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of  nt  oc 
fdloirs.* 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singoS 
a  conversation  as  that  between  two  feUow-coIT 
gians,  who  had  lived  forty  years  in  London  wita 
out  ever  having  chanced  to  meet,  I  whiip<T* 
to  Mr.  Edwards  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  goL- 
home,  And  that  he  had  better  accompany  him  iio-« 
So  Edwards  walked  along  with  as,  I  eagev 
assisting  to  keep  up  the  conversation.  %^ 
Edwards  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  ha 
practised  long  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery,  Ir 
that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a  Ixtr 
farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage 
Hertfordshire,  and  that  he  came  to  London  ff 
Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6)  generally  twice  a  wetf 
Johnson  appearing  to  be  in  a  reverie,  Mr.  C 
wards  addrossc<l  himself  to  mo,  and  exjiatiat 
on  the  pleasure  of  liring  in  the  coaniry.  Bc: 
WELL :  *  I  have  no  notion  of  this,  idr.  'Wb- 
you  have  to  entertain  you,  is,  I  think,  exhausts 
in  half  an  hour.'  Edwards:  *\\liatl  dois 
you  love  to  have  hope  realized  ?  I  see  my  gra* 
and  my  com,  and  my  trees  growing.  Now,  f« 
instance,  I  am  curious  to  see  if  this  frust  hJ 

1  Praycri  arid  MeditatUms,  p.  lU.— BoswciL 
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nut  nii'iieJ  my  fruit  trees.'     JoTlssos  («hn 
'      di.l  not  imiginc  w:a  Att..n,lint;) :  •  Yuu  fin.l, 
;     y.>a  hir«  fears  oawuU  as  lioiK-s.'    So  well  ii. 
'     »e«  Iha  whole,  when  auuthor  mw  but  the  half  of 
a.  aubject 

■WTioa  wc  gnt  tn  Dr.  Johniinn'i  houie,  ami 

IK  r.'  '     '.  .1  i-i  '  i .  I]::.ii)',  till!  ili;ilogUB  wsiit  uii 

'     •-  i ;  ■  1  ■     ■. :  ■  Sir,  1  rcmcmbi-'r  yuu 

wuuiiiiiuiiil  usE^yj'i'W'iyi^ditCulIi.-gc.     Fit 

evpu  then,  tir  (lumiiis  to  me),  he  vni  ilelirnle 

in  language,  and  wc  all  fcarcil  Mill.''    30iKf<<V 

(to  Klwanli) :  '  From  yourliaviiig  practiswl  tlio 

Itt-w   lonj.Mr.Ipceiimns  you  iiiojl  be  rich.'    E[J- 

^'.AI^Iis:  ''So,  *ir,  I  got  a  gouil  dual  of  ni<iDey ; 

Imt    I  hod  &  number  of  poor  relntiona  to  wlmm 

I    B^xXB  ffreat  part  of  it.'    Juiinnon  :  '  SJir,  yuu 

b»  v«:  been  rich  in  the  moat  valuable  icnie  of  tho 

irus-d'    EowARlia  :  '  Hut  I  iliall  not  die  rub.' 

JoKtSROlc  'Nay,  nure,  »ir,  it  i>  belter  to  lief 

rich,  than  to  dU  rich.'    EiiWaIiIK) :   'I  wish  I 

hoAj     eontinneil  at  College.'    JohShoS  ;  'IVIiy 

I    'lo     you  wiih  tluit.iir!'    Enw.il:lM :  'Deeaun 

X    ftXunlc  I  ihouIJ  lutve  hail  a  muck  ciwier  life 

tli:&.z>  tnina  haa   bteu.     I  ihoul.l  have  been  a 

I     pa.rwD,andLad  a  eihiiI  living,  like  Bloxliam  and 

•■cv-^anl  otlieni,  and  lived cumfurlahly.'    JuilN- 

I     nosr    ;  '  Sir,  tho  lite  of  -a  parion,  of  a  conicieiitious 

I    d«>~KTmui,  ii  not  tMj.    I  have  ulwayi  cun- 

:     Bi.lc-rtii  a  clergj-mnn  ai  thu  father  of  a  largiT 

f  tana  ily  than  he  i*  aide  to  maintnin.     I  would 

*^*^^b«rhaTe  Choneery  onita  iiiHin  myluuidii  tlioii 

*li«      cura  of  aouU     Ko,  air,  I  do  not  envy  a 

clor^^yman'i  life  ai  an  eaujr  life,  nor  Ju  I  envy 

***^    clergyman  who  mnkcaitan  ca^ylife.'   Wvf 

I    ^'^'Cixig  hiiiiicif  up  all  of  u  indileii,  lie  exclailiied 

I        *^h ,  ilr.  Edwardi !   I'll  convince  you  tluit  : 

j    '""'^olledt  you.     Do  you  rcmeDibcr  oiir  drinkin;; 

'''KvUmt  at  an  alehoune  near  PciubMlceifatv ! 

I    -^^   «l«l  time  you  told  mcoftliuKton  boy,  wlio, 

T^u^Kt  Tcnci  on  our  Saviocii'm  turning  water 

i*****      wine    woro    prewribcil    iw    un    exeteiae, 

*>tht  up  a  ainslu  line,  wliii-h  waa  highly. 

^*««in!d:- 


1 1  luM  you  .if  anLithor  fine  line  in  <-«,;i,( 
,fl,«,-.  au  eul..Hj  ujwn  one  of  our  kioga,  i 
aucvcvJed  by  hii  ioa,  a  prince  uf  vquol 


n,"— Mr, 


r  Jo*(i 


Keynohl.,  Sir.  C'.i»rton.iy,  Mr.  Jlidont, 
deed,  all  the  eminent  men  to  whom  I  have  i 
tioDvi]  thin,  have  tlioiigiit  It  an  ciccllent  tmit  of 
cluirader.  Hie  truth  ia,  tliat  pliiloaophj,  like 
religion,  ia  too  gentrjlly  ati|i]Hued  to  l«  luirir 
and  acvvre,  at  least  au  grave  as  to  exclude  all 
gaiety. 

Kj>w.\nTi!!> :  'I  linvc  been  twice  mnrried. 
Doctor.  Yon,  I  mippow,  have  never  known 
wh.-Lt  it  wna  tn  have  a  wife.'  JollKsiiX  :  '.Sir,  I 
liave  known  wluilit  wa*  to  have  a  wife, 
aidemn,  tender,  faUvring  tune)  I  hav 
what  it  wn>  to  (uK  a  v'tjt.  —I  hud  alm< 
my  he.irt.' 

Rliw.tiED!! :  ' How  do  yoii  live,  ur !  Formy 
part,  I  must  Jiave  my  regiiliir  mealH,  and  a  glau 
cif  g.wil  wine.  I  tind  I  require  it.'  Juh.miii 
■  I  n.iw  drink  no  wine,  air.  Early  in  life  I 
drank  uinu  :  for  many  ye.iri  I  dmnk  none.  I 
then  for  wime  yeari  drank  a  great  deal.*  ED- 
WABliH :  '  Some  hogsheaiU,  I  warrant  yon.' 
Joii\sii:i  :  *I  then  hiul  aabven:  illnei«,  ami  left. 
it  niT,  and  I  have  never  begun  it  again.  I  m 
felt  any  ilillen'nrc  uimn  niyM-lf  (rum  eating  one 
tiling  rather  than  am-lher.  Here  ore  pcoiile,  1 
believe,  who  feel  a  dilferpnce  ;  but  I  nm  not  nuo 
of  them.  An<l  aa  to  regular  meal*,  I  have  futed 
from  the  PuniLiy'i  dinner  to  the  Tuwdny'a 
dinner  without  any  ineonvcnivnce.     I  believe  it 


a  IH-Ht  to 


tt  juat  aa  one  la 


«^u 


litlymjAir"''! 


*  'or litrnum :  ami  ji:t  ilwiBjuit  liH.iliiutl'ynnn- 
'HjiL    Sir.  it  fa  iiiiulni  liow  Iltilu  liieratun:  Ihcr. 

*»»  t)Hworl<i.'-n>uiiri.LI. 

*  TlialinebnatruiiMuilflirrnirfHInitcillonryili-n, 
^•-n  a  KiDg'i  Hchnkc  at  Vntuilu..trT.    Hut  nrillHii 

tmlnstiT hu In  truili any •i.iiiN  M It,  th< 
'ii.wr'l,«ilhahtig1itcldii,^(MSlr.Ilili<l' 
t"^  *>«a  okaervol  to  w).  tnda  an  r|ij;iaiB  l>y  Cranluw, 
*^>cli  wupobllaliHl  Li  hli  EniiR.tHUiTA  KnaA.  fliM 
VvtniBj  at  tSnihiMae  witlwnt  tint  antbora  aarn-.  In 
''^.  bT(L-The nrtglual  la nurli  niorv ilr^int  than \\k 
'^'Vt,  lbs  water  U'Inj  i^'numtll"'!,  ami  llm  W'l-i  'Hi 
^'^^lUw  poiat  or  the  ciiigiani  tanu  b<:)ii^  itSLinJ 
^OtthMnftlieliiia:-- 

■  Jo*S9.  !.— ^'/ii«  (a  I'[m>»  m/o. 

■tria  et  unn  una  iinrpnrn  lyin)ililit 


F.ina 


■   »^*e  I 


!l}inpbB  pudica  Devk  vidit, 


muRt  have  atnt«d  tneala.    1  am  a  atraggler.    I 
may  leave  this  luwn  and  go  tn  Umnd  <^um, 
witli'iut  Iw'ing  miawd  here  or  ubacrvcd  ther 
KliWARDrt :    '  lAin't   yuu    eat   cunicr,    air 
JullNMiS:    'yo,    air.'      El'WAHI'S;    'Fur  n 
imrt,  iiciw,  I  cnii-ider  aiippir  aa   a    tumpiks 
tlirinigli  which  one  must  \\^  in  order  tu  gt 

JoilNtwix  :  '  Ynn  are  a  lawyer,  Sfr.  dlwarda. 
LawyiT!<  ki»iw  life  practically.  A  biiihiKh  i 
alimild  alwaya  have  tliem  t<'eunvcrac  with.  They 
have  what  lie  wanla.'  EtiWAUliri  j  '  I  am  grown 
•ih) :  I  am  aixtylive.'  Joiissn.v  :  '  I  iIiaII  lie 
Hixtynight  next  birthday.  I'onie,  air,  drink 
Wiitcr,  and  put  in  for  a  l.undrt.).' 

Mr.  Kilwar-la  mentioned  a  genlh-man  who  hail 
l-ft  hia  wholo  fortune  to  I'liiiI'Mkc  VM 
.LiHNMON!  'IVhether  to  leave  .nta  whole  for- 
tune to  a  college  be  right,  muit  difHod  u 
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circumstances.  I  would  leave  the  interest  of  a 
fortune  I  bequeath  to  a  college  to  my  relations 
or  my  friends  for  their  lives.  It  is  the  same 
thing  to  a  college,  which  is  a  permanent  society, 
wliuthvr  it  gets  the  money  now  or  twenty  years 
honoe  ;  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my  relations 
or  friends  feel  the  benefit  of  it.* 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of  John- 
■on*s  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart.  His 
cortlial  and  placid  behaviour  to  an  old  fellow- 
collcgian,  a  man  so  different  from  himself,  and 
his  telling  him  that  he  wc^uld  go  down  to  his 
farm  and  visit  him,  showed  a  kindness  of  dispo- 
Hition\*\*ryrar«>  at  an  advanced  age.  Ho  observed, 
*  llitw  wonderful  it  was  that  they  had  both  been 
In  l<i\adon  forty  years,  without  having  ever  once 
liiot«  and  U^th  wiJkers  in  the  street  too  !  *  Mr. 
Kdwar\ls,  when  giving  away,  again  recurred  to 
Yiis  tf%Mk>v '  MiRuess  of  senility,  and  looking  full  in 
•1ohntim*s  face,  said  to  him,  *  You*ll  find  in  Dr. 
\oung, 

•*  Oh  my  coevals !  remnants  of  yourselves."* 

Johnson  did  not  reUsh  this  at  all ;  but  shook 
his  h(»ail  with  impatience.  Eilwards  walked  off 
KtHtniingly  highly  pleased  with  the  honour  of 
Imving  l>ecn  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
^Vhon  ho  WAS  gone  I  said  to  Johnson,  I  thought 
)iim  but  a  weak  man.  JoHNSON :  *  "Why,  yes, 
sir.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  passed  through 
lifti  without  exi)erience :  yet  I  would  rather 
liave  him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  man 
who  will  not  talk  readily.  This  man  is  always 
willing  to  say  what  he  has  to  say.*  Yet  Dr. 
Johnson  had  himself  by  no  means  that  willing- 
ness which  he  praised  so  much,  and  I  think  so 
Justly ;  for  who  has  not  felt  the  painful  effect 
uf  the  dreary  void,  when  there  is  a  total  silence 
in  a  company  for  any  length  of  time ;  or  which 
is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  conversa- 
tion is  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a  perpetual 
effort? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  me,  'Tom  Tyers 
described  me  the  best :  **  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are 
like  a  ghost :  you  never  speak  till  you  are  spoken 
to."» 

The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly  men- 
tioned, was  Mr.  Thomas  Tyers,  son  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Tyers,  the  founder  of  that  excellent 
place  of  public  amusement,  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
which  must  ever  be  an  estate  to  its  proprietor, 
as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
English  nation ;  there  being  a  mixture  of  curious 
show — gay  exhibition — music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, not  too  refined  for  the  general  ear  ;  for 
all  which  only  a  shilling  is  paid ;  *  and,  though 


I 


I  In  summer  17^.  additional  ami  more  expensive 
decorations  having  been  introduced,  the  price  of  ad- 
iniMion  wu  nUseii  to  2s.  I  cannot  approve  of  this 
The  company  may  be  more  select ;  but  a  number  ol  the 
honest  commonalty  are,  I  fear,  excluded  from  sharing 
in  elegant  and  innocent  entertainments.  An  attempt 
to  abolish  the  shilling  gallery  at  the  playhouse  has 
been  very  properly  counteracted.>-Bu8WELL. 


last  not  least,  good  eating  and  drinking  for  tho» 
who  choose  to  purchase  that  regale.  Mr.  llioma 
Tyers  was  bred  to  the  law  ;  bat  having  a  band 
some  fortune,  vivacity  of  temper,  and  eecen 
tricity  of  mind,  he  could  not  confine  himself  ti 
the  regularity  of  practice.  He  therefore  raz 
about  the  world  with  a  pleasant  carelessness, 
amusing  everybody  by  his  desoHory  conversa- 
tion. He  abounded  in  anecdote,  but  was  noi 
sufficiently  attentive  to  accuracy.  I  therefore 
cannot  venture  to  avail  myself  much  of  a  bio- 
grai^ucaTsketch  of  Johnson  which  he  published, 
being  one  among  the  various  persons  ambitioas 
of  appending  their  names  to  that  of  my  illus- 
trious friend.  That  sketch  is,  however,  an  en- 
tertaining little  collection  of  fragments.  Thoss 
which  he  published  of  Pope  and  Addison  ate 
of  higher  merit ;  but  his  fame  must  chiefly  rat 
upon  his  PolUical  Conferences^  in  which  he 
introduces  several  eminent  persons  delivering 
their  sentiments  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  and 
discovers  a  considerable  share  of  ip^ming, 
various  knowledge,  and  disoemment  of  eha- 
racter.  This  much  may  I  be  allowed  to  mj 
of  a  man  who  was  .exceedingly  obliging  to  me, 
and  who  lived  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  as  easy 
a  manner  as  almost  any  of  his  very  nnmeroon 
ac(iuaintancc. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  have  been  of  a  profession.  Z 
repeated  the  remark  to  Johnson,  that  I  migfate 
have  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  JoBS- 
BOS :  '  Sir,  it  would  have  better  that  I  had  beeft 
of  a  profession.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer.* 
B08 WELL : '  I  do  not  think,  sir,  it  would  have  been 
better,  for  we  should  not  have  had  the  J^nplisk 
Dictionary.*  Johnson:  'But  yon  would havr 
had  reports.'  Boswell  :  'Ay ;  but  there  would 
not  have  been  another  who  could  have  written  tfa* 
Dictionary.  There  would  have  been  many  voy 
good  judges.  Suppose  you  had  been  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  you  would  have  delivered  opinions  witl^ 
more  extent  of  mind,  and  in  a  more  omamsBtsd 
manner,  than  perha^M  any  Chancellor  ever  did^ 
or  ever  will  do.  But,  I  believe,  causes  have  been 
as  judiciously  decided  as  you  could  have  done.* 
Johnson  : '  Yes,  sir.  Property  has  been  as  well 
settled.' 

.  Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition  Heat- 
ing in  his  mind,  and  had  undoubtedly  oftea 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  his  superemuMnto 
powers  being  rewarded  in  thu  groat  and  liberal 
country  by  the  highest  honours  of  the  state- 
Sir  Williajn  Scott  informs  me,  that  upon  ihm 
death  of  the  late  Lord  Lichfield,  who  waa  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  said  tcs 
Johnson,  '  What  a  pity  it  is,  sir,  that  yon  diil 
not  follow  the  profession  ol  the  law  I  Yom 
might  have  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  Grcaft 
Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  tba 
peerage ;  and  now  that  the  title  of  Lichfield* 
your  native  city,  is  extinct,  you  might  have  haJ 
it.  *  Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed  muoh  ■ifitn*-' ; 
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and  in  an  angry  tone  exclaimed,  'AVliy  will  you 
Tex  me  by  ■uggesting  this,  when  it  is  too  late  ? ' 

Bat  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of 
othen.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Leland  told  Mr. 
Coartenay,  that  when  Mr.  Edmund  Burke 
■bowed  Johnson  his  fine  house  and  lands  near 
Beioonsfield, *  Johnson  coolly  said,  '  Non  equidem 
mideo;  miror  magisJ'  * 

Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity 
of  literature  than  Johnson,  or  was  more  detor- 
ained  in  maintaining  the  resi>ect  which  ho 
jntly  considered  as  due  to  it.  Of  this,  besides 
the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  society,  some 
chtnoteristical  instances  may  be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once,  when 
lie  dined  in  a  numerous  company  of  booksellers, 
\  vhere  the  room  being  small,  the  head  of  the 
iaUe,  at  which  he  sat,  was  almost  close  to  the 
ire,  he  persevered  in  suffering  a  groat  deal  of 
inoo&Tenience  from  the  heat,  rather  than  quit 
hit  place,  and  let  one  of  them  sit  above  him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  com- 
plained one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  of  Lord 
Gunden.  '  I  met  him,*  said  he,  *  at  Lord  Clare's 
house  in  the  country,  and  he  took  no  more  notice 
of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man.  *  The 
MBpsny  having  Laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood 
forth  in  defence  of  his  friend.  'Nay,  gcntle- 
BHB,*  said  he,  '  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right. 
A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such 
A  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it  is  much 
■CiUnst  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected  liim.* 

Kor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear,  that 
■^  respect  as  he  thought  due  only  to  higher 

'  la  the  eonnty  of  Backs,  about  five  miles  from 
*^  Wjoorobe. 

'  I  SB  net  entirely  without  suspicion  thnt  Johnson 

^  hsfi  felt  a  little  momentary  «nvy ;  for  no  man 

^"^^  the  food  thinK>  of  tliis  life  hotter  tlum  he  did ; 

*^  he  coalU  not  but  be  conscious  tlmt  he  de.serve<l  a 

''|*'hUi|p:rsbareofthem  than  he  ever  hod.   I  attempted 

"**  Newspaper  to  comment  on  the  above  i>a.Hsai;e  in  tlie 

*"■«?  of  Warburton,  who  raunt  be  allowed  to  liave 

*****&  micommon  ingenuity  in  giving  to  uny  author's 

^  wiiatever  meaning  he  cho«o  it  should  carry.    As 

^^  IsniUtiOB  may  amuse  my  readers,  I  shall  here  in- 

»oduoeit:— 

'  ^'o  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's  has  been  more  mis- 
H^^emtood  than  his  applying  to  Mr.  Burke,  when  he 
"(^  aaw  him  at  his  line  place  at  Beaconsfield.  Hon 
invidto :  wiror  mn^U.  These  two  cclobralcd 
had  been  friemis  for  many  years  beforo  Mr.  Hurke 
*"***sd  on  his  parliamentary  caiccr.  Th^'y  wcn»  lK)th 
Jjj*^,  both  members  of  the  Literary  Club.  When, 
^'cfbfe.  Dr.  Johnson  saw  Mr.  Burke  in  a  situation 
*^  tSnch  more  splendid  than  that  t»  wliich  he  hiiiiM>lf 
r^  aUalned,  he  did  not  mean  to  exjiress  that  he 
^•'^ht  it  a  disproportionate  prosperity ;  but  while 
"'•Ma phfloAoiiher,  asserted  an  exemption  from  envy, 
^^«g«idaa<»vuIeo.  he  went  on  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
^**^  mafU;  thereby  signifying  either  that  ho  was 
**^QVled  la  admiring  what  ho  was  fUad  to  sen :  or, 
MMps,  that  considering  the  general  lot  of  men  of 
^tnor  abiUtics.  he  wondered  that  Fortune,  who  is 
WfWMaliiil  m  blind,  obould  in  this  instance  have 
^  10  Jnst'— Bos  WBLU 


intellectual  qualities  should  be  bestowed  on 
men  of  slighter,  though  perhaps  more  amusing, 
liiolonts.  I  told  him,  that  one  morning,  when  I 
Went  to  breakfast  with  Garrick,  who  was  very 
vain  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  ac- 
costed me  thus  :  *  Pray  now,  did  you — did  you 
meet  a  little  lawyer  turning  the  comer,  eh?* 
— *No,  sir,' said  L  *Pray  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  question  ?* — *  "Why,*  replied  Garrick,  with 
an  afifocted  indififercnce,  yet  as  if  standing  on 
tip-toe,  '  Lord  Camden  has  this  moment  left  mo. 
VTe  have  hod  a  long  walk  together.*  John- 
son :  *  Well,  sir,  Garrick  talked  very  properly. 
Lord  Camden  wcu  a  lUtlc  lawyer  to  be  associated 
so  familiarly  with  a  player.* 

Sir  Joshua  Bcynolds  observed,  with  great 
truth,  that  Johnson  considered  Garrick  to  be  as 
it  were  his  propcHy,  Ho  would  allow  no  man 
either  to  blame  or  to  proiso  Garrick  in  his  pre- 
sence without  contradicting  him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of 
mind,  in  which  mutual  expressions  of  kindness 
passed  between  us,  such  as  would  be  thought  too 
vain  in  me  to  repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of 
the  sad  inevitable  certainty  that  one  of  us  must 
survive  the  other.    Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir,  that  is 
an  affecting  consideration.     I  remember  Swift, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope,  says,  "  I  intend  to 
come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once  more  :  and 
when  wo  must  part,  it  is  what  happens  to  all 
human  beings.**'    Bos  well:  'The  hopo  that 
wo  shall  see  our  departed  friends  again  must 
support  the  mind.'    Johnson  :  *"Why  yes,  sir.* 
BoswELL :  *  There  is  a  strange  unwillingness  to 
port  with  life,  independent  of  serious  fears  as 
to  futurity.    A  reverend  friend  of  ours  [Dr. 
Percy]  tells  me  that  ho  feels  an  uneasiness  at 
the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his 
books."    Johnson  :  'This  is  foolish  in  [Percy]. 
A  man  need  not  be  uneasy  on  these  grounds ; 
for,  as  he  will  retain  his  consciousness,  he  may 
say  T»-ith  the  i)hilo8op}icr.  Omnia  mea  mecum 
porta.*    Bos  WELL:  *True,  sir;  we  may  carry 
our  books  in  our  hca^ls  ;  but  still  there  is  some- 
thing painful  in  the  thought  of  leaving  for  ever 
what  has  given  us  pleasure.     I  remember,  many 
years  ago,  when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and 
I  happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it  dis- 
tressed me  to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of  being 
in  which  Shakspeare's  poetry  did  not  exist.    A 
lady  whom  I  then  much  admired,  a  very  ami- 
able woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and  relievetl 
mo  by  saying,  *'  The  first  thing  you  will  meet  in 
the  other  world,  will  bo  on  elegant  copy  of 
Shakspeare's  works  presented  to  you.'*'    Dr. 
Johnson  smiled  bcnignantly  at  this,  and  did  not 
appear  to  disapprove  of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  Church  again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  returned  and  drank  tea  and 
coffee  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  Mrs.  Desmoulins 
doing  the  honours  of  the  tea-table.  I  observed 
that  he  would  not  even  look  at  a  proof-sheet  of 
his  Life  of  WaUer  on  Good  Friday. 
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Mr,  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on 
Agriculture,*  which  was  printed,  and  was  soon 
to  be  published-  It  was  a  very  strange  perform- 
ance, tlifi  author  having  mixed  in  it  his  own 
thoughts  upon  various  topics,  along  with  his  re- 
marks on  ploughing,  sowing,  and  other  farming 
operations.  He  seemed  to  be  an  absurd,  profane 
fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  his  book  many 
sneers  at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and  con- 
ceit. Dr.  Johnson  permitted  me  to  read  some 
passages  aloud.  One  was,  that  he  resolved  to 
work  on  Sunday,  and  did  work,  but  he  owned 
he  felt  9omt  weak  compunction :  and  he  had  this 
very  curious  reflection  : — *  I  was  bom  in  the 
wilds  of  Christianity,  and  the  briars  and  thorns 
still  hang  about  me.*  Dr.  Johnson  could  not 
help  laughing  at  this  ridiculous  image,  yet  was 
very  angry  at  the  fellow's  impiety.  "*  How- 
ever,' said  he,  *the  reviewers  will  make  him 
hang  himself.*  He,  however,  observed,  *that 
formerly  there  might  have  been  a  dispensation 
obtained  for  working  on  Sunday  in  the  time  of 
harvest.*  Indeed,  in  ritual  observances,  were 
all  the  miaisters  of  religion  what  they  should 
be,  and  what  many  of  them  are,  such  a  power 
might  be  wisely  and  safely  lodged  with  the 
Church. 

On  Saturday,  April  18,  I  drank  tea  with  him. 
He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Duncombe,*  of  Canter- 
bury, as  a  pleasing  man.  '  He  used  to  come  to 
me ;  I  did  not  seek  much  after  him.  Indeed,  I 
never  sought  much  after  anybody.*  Bos  well  : 
*  Lord  Orrery,  I  suppose.*  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir, 
I  never  went  to  him  but  when  he  sent  for  me.* 
BoswELL:  'Richardson.*  Johnson:  *  Yes,  sir; 
but  I  sought  after  George  Psalmanazar  the 
most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at  an  ale- 
house in  the  City.* 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance  which 
I  discovered  of  his  seeking  after  a  man  of  merit. 
Soon  after  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington 
had  published  his  excellent  ObiervatioiM  on  the 
St€Uutes*  J ohYMon  waited  on  that  worthy  and 
learned  gentleman ;  and  having  told  him  his 
name,  courteously  said,  *  I  have  read  your  book; 
sir,  with  great  pleasure,  and  wish  to  be  better 
known  to  you.*  Thus  began  an  acquaintance 
which  was  continued  with  mutual  regard  as  long 
as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquent,*  he 
said,  *  They  should  set  him  in  the  pillory,  that 
he  may  be  punished  in  a  way  that  would  dis- 
grace him.*  I  observed  that  the  pillory  does 
not  always  disgrace ;  and  I  mentioned  an  in- 
stance of  a  gentleman  who,  I  thought,  was  not 


*  Marshall's  Mlnuta  of  AgricuUure.^Cn \i.^zK% 

'  William  Duneonibe,  Esq.  He  married  tho  sister 
of  John  Hughes,  the  poet;  was  the  author  of  two 
tragedies,  and  other  ingenious  productions ;  and  died 
Feb.  'M,  176D,  agwi  79.— Maloic*. 

'  4to.  nec.  The  worthy  author  died  many  years 
after  Johnson,  March  13. 1800,  aged  about  74.— Malok& 

*  Home  Tooke. 


dishonoured  by  it.  Johnson  :  '  Ay,  but  he  wai 
sir.  He  could  not  mouth  and  strut  as  he  use 
to  do,  after  having  been  there.  People  are  no 
willing  to  ask  a  man  to  their  tables  who  ha 
stood  in  the  pillory.* 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  na  at  Di 
Percy*s  came  in.  Johnson  attacked  the  Ameri 
cans  with  intemperate  vehemence  of  abuse, 
said  something  in  their  favour ;  and  added  ths 
I  was  always  sorry  when  he  talked  on  that  ml 
ject.  This,  it  seems,  exasperated  him,  thong 
he  said  nothmg  at  the  time.  The  cloud  wi 
charged  with  sulphureous  vapour,  whidi  wi 
afterwards  to  burst  in  thunder. — We  talked  < 
a  gentleman  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  i 
London  ;  and  I  said,  *  We  must  get  him  oat  < 
it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  la 
that  will  soon  drive  him  away.*  JoHNSOS 
*  Nay,  sir,  we*ll  send  you  to  him.  If  your  oao 
pany  docs  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  bonsi 
nothing  will.*  This  was  a  horrible  shock,  U 
which  there  was  no  visible  cause.  I  af tcrwan 
asked  him  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thiaj 
Johnson  :  *  Because,  sir,  you  made  mA  angi 
about  the  Americans.*  Boswell:  'But  why  di 
you  not  take  your  revenge  directly  ? '  JoHXBO 
(smiling) :  *  Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  read; 
A  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his  weapoof 
This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  confession. 

He  showed  mo  to-night  his  drawing-rooo 
very  genteelly  fitted  up ;  and  said,  *  Mn.  Thra 
sneered  when  I  talked  of  my  having  asked  yc 
and  your  lady  to  live  at  my  boose.  I  wi 
obliged  to  tell  her,  that  you  would  be  in  i 
respectable  a  situation  in  my  house  as  in  her 
Sir,  the  insolence  of  wealth  will  creep  <ml 
Boswell:  *She  has  a  little  both  of  the  i 
solence  of  wealth  and  the  conceit  of  parti 
Johnson  :  '  The  insolence  of  wealth  is  a  wreieki 
thing ;  but  the  conceit  of  parts  has  tome  Cms 
dation.  To  be  sure,  it  should  not  be.  0 
who  is  without  it?*  Boswkll:  'Toonelf,  iA 
Johnson  :  '  Why,  I  play  no  tricks :  I  lay  i 
traps.*  Boswell  :  'No,  sir.  Yoa  are  fix  Cc 
high,  and  you  only  do  not  stoop.' 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  peof^  tift 
sometimes  have  composed  the  household  of  gn 
families.  I  mentioned  that  there  were  a  hm 
dred  in  the  family  of  the  present  Earl  ai  t^ 
toune*s  father.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  dov 
it;  I  began  to  enumerate.  'Let  ns  lee:  > 
Lord  and  my  Lady,  two.'  JoHN805:  'Kay»« 
if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  yon  may  be  kM 
enough.*  Boswell  :  '  But  now  I  add  two  •<* 
and  seven  daughters,  and  a  servant  for  aa^ 
that  will  make  twenty ;  so  we  have  the  fi^ 
part  already.'  Johnson:  'Very  true.  Toi 
get  at  twenty  pretty  readily  ;  but  yoa  wiD  tt^ 
so  easily  get  further  on.  We  grow  to  five  M 
pretty  readily ;  but  it  is  not  to  easy  to  groa  tfl 
seven.* 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  being  Eaater-day,  sftei 
the  solemnities  of  the  festivml  in  St  Pftol^ 


Cliareh,  I  viritod  him,  but  could  not  stay  to 
dmner.  I  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  argu- 
menti  for  Christianity  always  in  readiness,  that 
■y  religious  faith  might  be  as  firm  and  clear  as 
taj  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need  not  be 
vndor  the  least  uneasiness  when  it  should  be 
tttecksd.  Johnson:  *Sir,  you  cannot  answer 
•U  objections.  You  have  demonstration  for  a 
FintCaose :  you  see  He  must  be  good  as  well 
n  powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to  make 
Him  otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itself  is  prefer- 
lUe.  Tet  you  have  against  this,  what  is  very 
cfrttin,  the  unhap])iness  of  human  life.  This, 
Wvever,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  for  a  future 
itate  of  comi>ensation,  that  there  may  be  a  per- 
iktijifcem.  But  of  that  wc  are  not  sure,  till  we 
bd a  positive  revelation.*  I  told  him  that  his 
Butdu  had  often  made  me  unhappy ;  for  it 
Rpnsented  the  misery  of  human  life  ho  well, 
tad  w  convincingly  to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if 
tt  say  time  the  impression  wore  off,  and  I  felt 
ftjidf  easy,  I  began  to  suspect  some  delusion. 

Ob  Monday,  April  20,  I  found  him  at  home  in 
tlMBorning.  We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who 
*•  tppprehended  was  gradually  involving  his 
dreomstanccs  by  bad  management.  Johnbon  : 
'  Wscting  a  fortune  is  evaporation  by  a  thousand 
ispeneptible  means.  If  it  were  a  stream  they'd 
^  ii  You  must  speak  to  him.  It  is  really 
lUKnblo.  Were  he  a  gamester,  it  could  be 
■id  he  had  hopes  of  winning.  Were  he  a  bank- 
npft  in  trade,  he  might  have  grown  rich ;  but 
k  Itti  neither  spirit  to  spend  nor  resolution  to 
*ptre.  He  does  not  sxtend  fast  enough  to  have 
fifUiue  from  it.  He  has  the  crime  of  proili- 
plitj,  and  the  wretchedness  of  parsimony.  If 
iBii  is  killed  in  a  duel,  he  is  killed  as  many  a 
*■>  bs  been  killed ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a 
to  lie  down  and  die ;  to  bleed  to  death, 
he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the 
^'OQBd,  or  even  to  stitch  it  up.'— I  cannot  but 
V^Qw  a  moment  to  admire  the  fecundity  of 
^^t  tnd  choice  of  language,  which  in  this  in- 
'^WOB,  and  indeed  on  almost  all  occasions,  he 
**«phyed.  It  was  well  observed  by  I>r.  Percy, 
"'^ovirds  Biahop  of  Dromore,  *  The  conversa- 
VB  of  Johnson  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may  be 
''"n'ved  to  an  antique  statue,  where  every  vein 
*^  noiele  is  distinct  and  bold.  Ordinary  con- 
'•'■'tieii  resembles  an  inferior  cast.* 
^^  Saturday,  April  *J5,  I  dined  with  him  at 
^  Joshua  Reyiiolds*s  with  the  learned  Dr. 
JjHliave;'  Counsellor  Lcland  of  Irelantl.  mm  to 
^  Ustorian  ;  Mrs.  Cholmondclcy,  and  some 
*^  ladies.  The  Pi-oject,  a  new  }K)em,  was 
^^io  the  company  by  I)r.  Musgravc.  John- 
*^'  'Sir,  it  has  no  power.  Were  it  not  for 
^  veQ-knowu  names  with  which  it  is  filled. 


'  lurael  Ifosgrave,  M.D.,  e<litor  ot  Euripides,  and 
■ttorol  DimertiUiviu  on  the  Crrrinn  Mythology,  etc.  : 
^UUb«<l  in  1762,  after  bis  death,  by  Mr.  T>TW'httt.  - 
Kalosx, 


it  would  be  nothing  :  the  names  carry  the  poet, 
not  the  poet  the  names.'  Musgrave  :  '  A  tem- 
porary poem  always  entertains  us.'  Johnson  : 
'So  does  an  account  of  the  criminals  hanged 
yesterday  entertain  us.' 

He  proceeded :  '  Demosthenes  Taylor,^  as  he 
was  called  (that  is,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes), 
was  the  most  silent  man,  the  merest  statue  of  a 
man,  that  I  had  ever  seen.  I  once  dined  in  com- 
pany with  him,  and  all  he  said  during  the  wholo 
time  was  no  more  than  Richard.  How  a  man 
should  say  only  Kichard,  it  is  not  easy  to  im- 
agine. But  it  was  thus  :  Dr.  Douglas  was  talk- 
ing of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  and  was  ascribing  to 
him  something  that  was  written  by  Dr.  Kichard 
Grey.  So,  to  correct  him,  Taylor  miid  (imitating 
his  affected  sententious  emphasis  and  nud), 
"T^Wmn^"' 

]Mr8.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of  spirits, 
exhibited  some  lively  sallies  of  hyperlK)lical  com- 
pliment to  Johnson,  with  whom  she  had  been 
long  acquainted,  and  was  very  easy.  He  was 
quick  in  catching  the  manner  at  the  moment, 
and  answered  her  somewliat  in  the  stylo  of  tho 
hero  of  a  romance,  '  Madam,  you  crown  me  with 
unfading  laurels.' 

I  hapi)ened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a 
pamplilet  meant  a  {irose  piece.  Johnson  : 
*  No,  sir.  A  few  sheets  of  poetry  unbound  are 
a  pamphlet,'  as  much  as  a  few  sheets  of  prose. ' 
MusORAVfi :  '  A  pamplilet  may  be  understood  to 
mean  a  poetical  piece  in  Westminster  Hall,  that 
is,  in  formal  language ;  but  in  common  language 
it  is  understood  to  mean  prose.'  Johnson 
(and  here  was  one  of  tho  many  instances  of  his 
knowing  clearly  and  tolling  exactly  how  a  thing 
is) :  *  A  pamphlet  is  understood  in  common  lan- 
guage to  mean  prose,  only  from  this,  that  there 
is  so  much  more  prose  written  than  x>oetry ;  as 
when  we  say  a  hooky  prose  is  understood  for  tl\e 
same  reason,  though  a  book  may  as  well  be  in 
IK>ctry  as  in  prose.  We  understand  what  is  most 
general,  and  we  name  what  is  less  frequent.' 

Wo  talked  of  a  lady's  verses  on  Ireland.  IMiss 
Reynolds:  *Have  you  seen  them,  sir?*  John- 
son :  '  No,  madam ;  I  have  seen  a  translation 
from  Horace,  by  one  of  her  daughters.  She 
showed  it  me.*  MliM  Ketnolds:  *And  how 
was  it,  sir? *  Johnson  :  *  AVhy,  very  well  for  a 
young  MisH*s  verses ;  that  is  to  say,  compared 
with  excellence,  nothing ;  but  very  well  for  the 
person  who  wrote  them.  I  am  vexed  at  being 
shown  verses  in  that  manner.*    Mi.ss  Hlynolds  : 


*  Thomss  Taylor,  commonly  callwl  thn  '  Pl.itnnist' — 
Hu  puhluihcd  tnutalatiuus  Iruiu  Arututlc,  Pl.ito,  and 
Paiisania<<. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  Is  hnrr  pwrfoctly  cornet.  an«l  I^  Rup- 
{Kirtcd  by  the  uw^re  nf  preccUin;;  wrilrr*.  ^^'»  in  A/*''^ 
anim.  Dtliciu!,  a  mlht-tion  of  ikk-ims,  bvo,  1«;.',<;  (tho 
writer  iit  Hiiniiking  of  buukliug's  play  entitletl  A'jlium, 
pnutc'l  in  folio): 

•  This  Broat  voltiiiiinoiis  pamiMet  inay  be  »Aiil 
To  In:  like  oue  that  Latli  more  hair  than  Lt-ud.' 
— Malons. 
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'  But  if  they  should  be  good,  why  not  give  them 
hearty  praise?'  Johnson:  *Why,  madam, 
because  I  have  not  then  got  the  better  of  my 
ba<l  humour  from  having  been,  shown  them. 
You  must  consider,  madam,  beforehand,  they 
may  be  bad  as  well  as  good.  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  put  another  under  such  a  difficulty  that 
he  must  cither  hurt  the  person  by  telling  the 
truth,  or  hurt  himself  by  telling  what  is  not 
true.*  BoswELL:  'A  man  often  shows  his  writ- 
ings to  people  of  eminence,  to  obtain  from  them, 
cither  from  their  good  nature,  or  from,  their  not 
being  able  to  tell  the  truth  firmly,  a  commenda- 
tion, of  which  he  may  afterwards  avail  hirn^lf.* 
Johnson  :  *  Very  true,  sir.  Therefore  the  man 
who  is  asked  by  an  author  what  he  thinks  of  his 
work  is  put  to  the  torture,  and  i«  not  obliged  to 
speak  the  truth ;  so  that  what  he  says  is  not 
considered  as  his  opinion  ;  yet  he  has  said  it, 
and  cannot  retract  it ;  and  this  i^uthor,  when 
ipankind  are  hunting  him  with  a  canister  at  his 
tail,  can  say,  **  I  would  npt  have  published  had 
not  Johnson,  or  Keynolds,  or  Musgrave,  or  some 
other  good  judge,  commended  the  work."  Yet 
I  consider  it  as  a  very  difficult  question  in  con- 
science, whether  one  should  advise  a  man  not  to 
publish  a  work  if  profit  be  his  object ;  for  the 
man  may  say,  '*Had  it  noi^  been  for  you,  I 
should  have  had  the  mpney."  Now  you  cannot 
be  sure ;  for  you  have  only  your  owu  opinion, 
a^id  the  public  ipay  think  very  different^.'  SiB 
Joshua  Reynolds  :  '  You  must,  upon  such  an 
occasion,  have  two  judgments ;  one  as  to  the 
real  value  of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what 
may  please  the  general  taste  of  the  time.  *  John- 
son: 'But  you  can  be  9wre  of  neither;  and 
therefore  I  should  scruple  much  to  give  a  sup- 
pressive vote.  Both  Goldsmith's  comedies  were 
once  refused  ;  his  first  by  Garrick,  his  second  by 
Colman,  who  was  prevailed  on  tft  last,  by  much 
solicitation,  nay  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  it  on. 
^is  Vicar  of  Wciktjidd,  I  myself  did  not  think 
would  have  had  much  success.  It  waa  written 
ajfid  sold  to  a  bookseller,  before  his  TraxtVLtr^ 
but  published  after — so  little  exi)ectation  had 
the  bookseller  from  it.  I^ad  it  been  sold  i^er 
Tht  Traveller^  he  might  have  had  twice  as  much 
money  for  it,  though  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean 
price.  The  bookseller  ha<l  tha  advantage  of 
(Joldsmith's  reputation  from  The  Traveller  in 
the  sale,  tliough  Goldsmith  had  it  not  in  selling 
the  copy.'  Sir  Joshua  Kktnoldb:  *  Th^  Beg- 
yart^  Opera  alfurds  a  proof  how  strangely  people 
will  differ  in  opinion  about  a  literary  perform- 
ance. Burke  thinks  it  has  no  merit.'  JoHNSON : 
*  It  was  refused  by  one  of  the  houses ;  but  I  should 
h^ve  thought  it  would  succeed,  not  from  auy 
great  excellence  in  the  writing,  but  from  the 
novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the 
piece,  which  keeps  the  audience  always  atten- 
tive, and  dismisses  them  in  good  humour.' 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room,  wh«tre  was  a 
considerable  increase  of  company.     Several  of 


MB  got  round  Dr.  Johnson,  and  complained  thai 
he  would  not  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  of  hit 
works,  that  thqre  might  be  a  complete  edition. 
He  smiled,  and  evaded  our  entieatiei.    That  h» 
intended  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doabt,  beeanae  I 
have  heard  him  say  so ;  and  I  have  in  my  pw- 
session  an  imi)erfect  list,  fairly  written  oat» 
which  ho  entitles  Hi$toria  Studiorunu    1  onc» 
got    from  one   of   hia  friende  a  list,   wfaidft. 
there  was  pretty  good  reaaon  to  snppose  was  ac> 
curate,  for  it  was  written  down  in  his  pretoice 
by  this  friend,  who  enumerated  each  article  aloud, 
and  had  some  of  them  mentioned  to  him  bj  Mr. 
Levettj  in  concert  with  whom  it  waa  made  out ; 
and  Johnson,  who  heard  all  this,  did  not  contra- 
dict it.    But  when  I  showed  a  copy  of  this  Ust 
to  him»  and  mentioned  the  evidence  for  its  ex- 
actness, he  laughed,  and  said,  '  I  was  willing  to 
let  them  go  on  as  they  pleased,  and  never  intc^ 
fered.'    Upon  which  I  read  it  to  him,  attiele  hf 
article,  and  got  him  positively  to  own  or  rafoae ; 
and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I 
got  some  other  articles  confirmed  by  him  directly, 
and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  made  ad«U* 
tions  under  his  sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Care,  having  been  men- 
tioned, he  told  us,  '  Cave  used  to  sell  ten  thoo- 
sand  of  The  GerUlemaiCa  Magazine;  yet  sndi 
was  then  his  minate  attention  and  anxiety  thii 
the  sale  should  not  suffer  the  imaUeat  dccreaie, 
that  he  would  name  a  particular  person  wbobt 
heard  had  talked  of  leaving  off  the  Migaiinf, 
and  would  say,  "  Let  us  have  something  fwd 
next  month." ' 

It  was  observed  that  avarice  was  inheroiiii 
some  dispositions.  Johnson  :  '  No  man  wm 
bom  a  miser,  because  no  man  was  bam  to  poi- 
session.  Every  man  is  bom  evtpidmM  dwhtwt 
of  getting ;  but  not  avanu — desirous  of  kespiai^' 
BoswELL:  'I  have  heard  old  Mr.  ShoidM 
maintain,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  cowpMi 
miser  is  a  happy  man  :  a  miser  who  gives  his* 
self  wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving.'  100' 
SON:  'That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the  worii 

who  have  called  an  avaridons  man  a  «tMr»  ht* 
cause  he  is  nuserable.  No,  sir,  a  man  who  hoA 
spends  and  saves  money  is  the  happisil  Vi 
because  he  has  both  enjoyments.' 

The  conversation  having  turned  en  Itai-*^ 
he  quoted,  from  one  of  the  An^  an  exqoV^ 
instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid  of  bonov  ** 
France,  who  being  asked  by  the  Queen  «^ 
o'clock  it  was,  answered,  '  What  your  Msji*^  | 
pleases. '  He  admitted  that  Mr.  Burke's  dsoncil  , 
pun  upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  being  earned  on  vi  ; 
shoulders  of  the  mob,  \ 

* numprisq[QC  farter 

Legesolutus/i 

was  admirable ;  and  though  he  was  8tnB|n7 
unwilling  to  allow  to  that  extraordinary  SM* 
the  talent  of  wit,  he  also  laughed  with  approki^ 

I  Hoimt  Omn.  Iv.  Od.  U.  U. 
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Mr.  SpottiBwoodo  observed  that  Mr.  Frascr, 
I  "tlie  engineer,  who  ha(i  lately  como  from  Dun- 
,  kirk,  said  that  the  French  had  the  same  fears 
!  of  us.  Johnson:  'It  is  thus  that  mutual 
1  cowardine  keeps  us  in  peace.  Were  one-half 
i  of  mankind  brave,  and  one-half  cowards,  the 
:  brave  would  bo  always  beating  the  cowards. 
'  Were  all  bravo,  they  would  lc:vd  a  very  uneasy 
life ;  all  would  bo  continually  fighting ;  but 
being  all  cowards,  we  go  on  very  welL* 

"\Vc  talked  of  drinking  wine.     Johnson  :  *  I 
require  wine  only  when  I  am  alone.     I  have 
■    tlijn  often  wished  for  it,  and  often  taken  it.' 
j    ♦SroTTiswooDE  :  *AVhat,  by  way  of  a  compani<m, 
I    sir?'     Johnson:  *To  get    rid   of  myself— to 
send  myself  away.     A\'ine  gives  great  pleasure, 
and  every  pleasure  is  of  itself  a  good.     It  is  a 
good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  e>'iL     A  man 
may  have  a  strong  reason  not  to  drink  wine ; 
and  that  may  be  greater  than  the  jdeasure. 
Wine  makes  a  man  better  pleased  with  himself. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  makes  him  more  pleasing  to 
others.     Sometimes  it  does.     But  the  danger  is, 
that   while  a  man  grows  better  xdeaaed   with 
himself,   he  may  bo  growing  less  pleasing  to 
01110*8.  *    Wine  gives  a  man  nothing.     It  neither 
giVes  him  knowledge  nor  wit ;  it  only  animates 
a  man,  and  enables  him  to  bring  out  what  a 
dread  of  the  company  has  repressed.    It  only 
puts  in  motion  what  has  been  locked  up  in  frost. 
Jiut    this  may    be    good  or  it  may  be  bad.' 
fcJpoTTiswooDK :  *  So,  sir,  wine  is  a  key  which 
opens  a  box  ;  but  this  box  may  be  either  full  or 
empty  ? '    Johnson  :  *  Xay,  sir,  conversation  is 
tlje  key  ;  wine  is  a  i>ick-lock,  which  forces  open 
tlie  box,  and  iujurcs  it.     A  man  should  culti- 
vate his  mind  so  as  to  have  that  confidence  and 
roadiness,  without  wine,    which  wine    gives.* 
LoswKLL :  *  Tlie    great    difficulty   of  resisting 
wine  is  from  benevolence.     For  instance,  a  good 
worthy  man  asks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which 
he  has  had  twenty  years  in  his  cellar.*    John- 
son :  '  Sir,   all  this  notion  about  benevolence 
arises  from  a  man's  imnginmg  himself  to  bo  of 
more  importance  to  others  than   ho  really  is. 
Tlioy  don't  care  a  fartliing  whether  he  drinks 
wine  or  not.'    SlU  JosHLA  REYNOLDS:  'Yes, 
they    lit)  for  the  time*    Johnson:  *For  the 
time  !  -if  they  care  this  minute,  they  forget  it 
the  next.     And  jvs  for  the  good  worthy  man- 
how  do  you  know  he  is  good  and  worthy?    No 
;;oo<l  and  wort l>y  ni.in  will  insist  upon  another 
man's  tiriukiiig  wine.     As  to  the  wine  twenty 
years  in  the  cellar— <»f  ten  men,  tlireo  say  this, 
mtrcly  because  thc-y  must  say  something ;  three 


>  It  is  oli-!en(  il  in  Waller's  Life,  in  Thi  Bi"fjrojihia 
lirifi' !■'■<:">,  tli.it  ho  <lr;iuk  only  water;  and  that  while 
lie  Kil  ill  :i  roi!ii»;uiy  who  w<!rc  <lnnking  wlac  *Lo  luwl 
tin-  ilrxtci ity  to  ac.'.unnio.lat*.'  his  ilisconmc  to  the  pitch 
ol  th«irs  as  it  runk.'  If  rx'.'<'s.s  in  drinking  be  meant, 
tho  iHiii.-irk  is  arutcly  Ju.st.  But  surely  a  moderate  use 
of  wluo  givi^s  a  sai«'ty  of  spirits  which  water-drinkers 
know  not— Uuo'.viiLL. 


arc  telling  a  lie,  when  they  tay  they  have  lid 
the  wine  twenty  years ;  three  would  nther 
save  the  wine  ;  one,  perhaps,  caret.  I  allow  it 
is  something  to  please  one*s  company;  and 
people  are  always  pleased  with  those  who  par- 
take pleasure  with  them.  But  after  a  ms& 
has  brought  himself  to  relinquish  the  great 
personal  x>lcasurc  which  arises  from  drinking 
wine,  any  other  consideration  is  a  trifle.  To 
please  others  by  drinking  wine,  is  something 
only,  if  there  be  nothing  against  it.  I  shoukl, 
however,  be  sorry  to  offend  worthy  men : 

"  Curst  1)0  the  verse,  how  well  sne'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worUiy  man  my  foeL** 

BoRWELL :  *  Curst  be  the  fprinff,  the  voter,* 
JoHNHON  :  'But  let  us  consider  what  and 
thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were  obliged  to  drink 
or  do  anjrthing  else  that  may  happen  to  bt 
agreeable  to  the  company  where  we  are.'  Lasc- 
TON  :  '  By  the  same  rule,  you  must  jdn  with  • 
gang  of  cut-purses.*  Johnson  :  'Yes,  sir ;  but 
yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine ;  wc  most  »U<»v 
it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  make  a  nun 
pleased  with  himself,  let  me  tell  you,  is  doio; 
a  very  great  thing  : 

**  Si  patrim  volwnus,  si  Nobis  vlrert  tari"* 

I  was  at  this  time  myself  a  water-drinker, 
upon    trial,    by    Johnson's    recommeodatioa 
Johnson  :  *  Boswell  is  a  bolder  combatant  tha 
Sir  Joshua :  he  argues  for  wine  witboat  ths 
help  of  wine;  but  Sir  Joshua  with  ic*  Su 
Joshua  Reynolds  :  *  But  to  please  one's  eon* 
pany   is   a  strong    motive.*     JoHN80!r  (wbs 
from  drinking  only  water  supposed  everybody 
who  dnuik  wine  to  be  elevated) :  *  I  won'ttif* 
any  more  with  you,  sir.    You  are  too  far  gooa 
SiH  Joshua  :  *  I  should  have  thought  soiadMdt 
sir,  had  I  made  such  a  8i>ecch  as  you  have  ao" 
done.*     Johnson  (drawing  hiinseU  in,  ssdl 
really  thought  blushing)  :  *  Nay,  don't  beanpy. 
I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you. '   SiB  JOSHCA :  *At 
first  the  tiistc  of  wine  was  disagreeable  t^  ■•» 
but  I  brought  mj-self  to  drink  it,  that  I  mijW 
be  like  other  people.    The  pleasure  of  drinkBl 
wine  is  so  connected  with  pleasing  your  cfiSi' 
l)any,  that  alti>gether  there  is   somethinf  • 
6«>cial  goodness  in  it.*    JoHNSOK  :  *Sir,  thii  » 
only   saying  the  same  thing  orcr  again.'  8ll 
Joshua:  *No,  this  is  new.'    JoHN80»: 'Y* 
put  it  in  new  words,  but  it  is  an  old  tbosf^ 
This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  wine,  » 
makes  a   man  mistake  words    for   tkoagbt^ 
Boswell:  *I  think  it  is  a  new  thought;* 
least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude*    JoHxa05  :  *N»y» 
sir,  it  is  only  in  a  now  coat ;  or  an  old  cost  •>■ 
a  new  fjvcing.     (Tlien  laugliing  heartily)— '*  * 
the  old  <log  in  the  new  doublet.    An  extit' 
ordinary  instance,  however,  may  occur  whert  • 
man's  x^atron  will  do  nothing  for  him,  unle»b* 
will  drink:  there  may  be  a  good   rsason  f 
drinking.* 
I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who  I  believed  vtt 
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contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose  him  to  be 
pleased. 

JlAMSAY :  *  I  am  old  enough  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  r^pc.  His  poetry  was  highly 
admired  in  his  lifetime— more  a  great  deal  tlian 
after  his  death.'  Johnson:  *»Sir,  it  has  not 
been  less  atbnired  since  his  death ;  no  authors 
ever  had  so  much  fame  in  their  own  lifetime  as 
Pope  and  Voltaire  ;  and  Pope's  j^oetry  has  been 
as  much  admired  since  his  death  as  during  his 
life  ;  it  has  only  not  been  as  much  talked  of ; 
but  that  is  owing  to  its  being  now  more  distant, 
and  i>eople  having  otlier  writings  to  talk  of. 
Virgil  is  less  talked  of  than  Pope,  and  Homer  is 
le>s  talked  of  than  Virgil ;  but  they  are  not  less 
a  Iniired.  "We  must  read  what  tlie  world  reads 
at  the  moment.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
this  superfetation,  this  teeming  of  the  press  in 
modem  times,  is  prejudicial  to  good  literature, 
because  it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much  of  what  is 
of  inferior  value,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion ; 
so  that  better  works  are  neglected  for  want  of 
time,  because  a  man  will  have  more  gratification 
of  his  vanity  in  conversation,  from  haxing  read 
modem  books,  than  from  having  read  the  best 
works  of  antiquity.  But  it  must  be  considered 
tliat  we  have  now  more  knowledge  generally 
diffused ;  all  our  ladies  road  now,  which  is  a 
great  extension.  Modem  writers  are  the  moons 
of  literature ;  they  shine  with  reflected  light, 
with  light  borrowed  from  the  ancients.  Greece 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  fountain  of  know- 
ledge;  Rome  of  elegance.'  Kams.vy:  *I  sup- 
XK>so  Hemer's  Iliad  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces 
which  had  been  written  before  his  time.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  translation  of  it,  in  poetical 
prose,  like  the  book  of  Huth  or  Job.*  Kobert- 
soy :  *  "Would  you.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  are  master 
of  the  English  language,  but  try  your  hand  upon 
a  i)art  of  it.*  Johnson:  *Sir,  you  could  not 
read  it  without  the  pleasure  of  verse.'* 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  John- 
son :  *  aVll  that  is  really  knoxcn  of  the  ancient 
state  of  liritain  is  contained  in  a  few  pages. 
AVe  can  know  no  more  than  what  the  old 
writers  have  told  us ;  yet  what  large  books 
liave  we  upon  rt,  the  wliole  of  which,  excepting 
Hucli  parts  as  nre  taken  from  those  old  writers, 
is  all  a  dream,  such  as  "Whittaker's  3lanc/u:st€r. 
I  have  hc:inl  Henry's  History  of  Britain  well 
spoken  of.     I  am  tohl  it  is  carried  on  in  8e)>a 


whicli  is  enough  for  any  man ;    and  be  mi^ 
have  found  a  great  deal  scattered  in  varic 
books,  had  he  read  solely  with  that  view.  Hen 
erred  in  not  selling  hb  first  volume  at  a  moili 
rate  price  to  the  booksellers,  that  they  migi 
have  pushed  him  on  till  he  had  got  repatatiaa 
I  sold  my  Hidory  of  Scotland  at  a  modente 
])rice,  as  a  work  by  which  the  bookfcUen  m^ft 
either  gain  or  not ;  and  Cadell  has  told  me  thit 
l^Iillar  and  he  have  got  six  thousand  poundi  bj 
it.     I  afterwanls  received  a  much  higher  priei 
for  my  writings.    An  author  should  sell  hii 
first  work  for  what  the  booksellers  will  gifc, 
till  it  shall  appear  whether  he  is  an  author  of 
merit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  par 
chase-money,  an  author  who  pleases  the  pablic' 

Dr.  Kobertson  expatiated  on  the  charMter  d 
a  certain  nobleman  [Lord  Clive] ;  that  he  wh 
one  of  the  strongest-minded  men  that  cnr 
lived ;  that  he  would  sit  in  company  qoto 
sluggish,  while  there  was  notliing  to  c^  forth 
his  intellectual  vigour ;  but  the  moment  thit 
any  important  subject  was  started — forinitUKCi 
how  this  country  is  to  be  defended  agaiut  s 
French  invasion — he  would  rouse  himself,  tDd 
show  his  extraordinary  talents  with  the  bm( 
powerful  ability  and  animation.  JoBnov: 
*  Yet  this  man  cut  his  own  tliroat  The  tm 
strong  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind  thst  oi 
embrace  equally  great  things  and  small  Nov, 
I  am  told  the  King  of  Prussia  will  sty  to  • 
servant,  "  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  s  vtai 
which  came  in  such  a  year ;  it  lies  in  nA  i 
comer  of  the  cellars."  I  would  have  s  wU 
great  in  great  things,  and  elegant  in  Uttb 
tilings.'  He  said  to  me  afterwards,  whei  «* 
were  by  ourselves,  '  Robertson  was  in  a  va^^ 
romantic  humour ;  he  talked  of  one  whom'ht 
did  not  know ;  but  I  doicnai  him  with  the  KiH 
of  Pmssia.'  'Yes,  sir,*  said  I,  'you  thitv  a 
bottle  at  his  head.' 

An  ingenious  gentleman  waa  mmtionedL  ee** 
ceruing  whom  both  Itubertson  and  KiHi*7 
agreed  that  he  had  a  constant  firmness  uf  wSa^ 
for  after  a  laborious  day,  and  amidst  a  wdti* 
plioity  of  cares  and  anxieties,  he  wooU  i*^ 
duwn  with  his  sisters,  and  be  quite  cbscifv 
and  gootl-humoured.  Such  a  dispositioB.  ^ 
was  o'oserv«Hl,  ¥ras  a  happy  gift  of  nstv^ 
Johnson  :  '  I  do  not  think  so ;  a  man  bss  tn^ 
nature  a  certain  portion  of  mind ;  the  vt  b^ 


r.ito  divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  I  makes  of  it  depends  upon  his  own  fre«  ^riU» 
religious  history.  I  wish  much  to  have  one  That  a  man  has  alwajrs  the  same  finnnsM^ 
branch  well  done,  and  that  is  the  history  of  mind,  I  do  not  say ;  because  every  maa  (c^ 
manners  of  conmion  life.*  Koiiertson:  *  Henry  his  mind  less  firm  at  one  time  than  anotbdr* 
should  have  applied  his  attention  to  that  alone,     but   I  think  a  man's  being  in  a  good  or  h>* 

humour  dei^ends  upon  his  wilL*  I,  hovetC^* 
could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man's  hunov  i^ 
often  uncontrollable  by  hia  wiU. 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinkiBf  iriBfr 
'  A  man,*  said  he,  *  may  choose  whether  he  wi» 
have  abstemiousness  and  knowledge,  or  dsi*^ 
and  ignorance.'    Dr.  Kobertson  (who  it  vtff 


>  Tliis  extH'riment.  which  Madame  D.icier  nisde  in 
vain,  has  siiiou  l)een  trieil  in  our  own  l/inguag«  by  the 
e'iitor  of  Oisian,  and  wu  nuitt  eithvi*  think  very  niuaiily 
<if  his  sbilitii>!i,  or  allow  that  I>r.  JohuMD  was  in  the 
r.ght  And  Mr.  Cowpor.  a  man  of  roal  genius,  has 
mistfimbly  failed  iu  Ids  blank  vcr&c  trdii»lattou.— Bos- 

WkU. 
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iionable)  was  beginning  to  dissent  as  to 
Mcriptioa  of  claret.  Johnson  (with  a 
■mile) :  '  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  differ 
e ;  as  I  have  said  that  the  maad  is  most 
who  takes  in  the  most  things,  I  am  for 
dge  and  claret.*  itOBEBTSON  (holding  a 
f  generous  claret  inr  his  hand) :  *  Sir,  I  can 
rink  your  health.'  Johnson:  *Sir,  I 
be  sorry  if  you.  should  be  ever  in  such  a 
I  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  more.'  Kobert- 
Dr.  Johnson,  allow  uin  to  say,  that  in 
pect  I  have  the  advantage  of  you.  When 
\n  in  Scotland  you  would  not  cdme  to 
ty  of  our  preachers,  whereas,  when  I  am 
[  attend  your  public  worship  without 
,  and,  indeed,  with  great  satisfaetion.' 
)K:  *Why,  sir,  that  is  not  so  extra- 
7;  the  King  of  Siacm  sent  ambaaisadors 
is  the  Fourteenth  ;  but  Louis  the  Four- 
sent  none  to  the  King  of  Siam.'  '^ 
I  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a  want 
wledge  or  forgetfulness ;  for  Louis  the 
mth  did  send  an  embassy  to  the  King  of 
and  the  Abb6  Choisi,  who  was  employed 
ablished  an  account  of  it  in  two  volumes. 
.  day,  Thursday,  April  30,  I  found  him  at 
>y  himself.  Johnson  :  '  Well,  sir,  Ram- 
'e  us  a  splendid  dinn€r.  I  love  Ramsay. 
ill  not  find  a  man  in  whose  conversation 
I  more  instruction,  more  information,  and 
legance  than  in  Kamsay's.'  Bobwell: 
I  admire  in  Ramsay,  is  his  continuing  to 
oung.'  Johnson  :  *  Why,  yes,  sir,  it  is  to 
xred.  I  value  myself  upon  this,  that  there 
ing  of  the  old  man  in  my  conversation, 
ow  sixty-eight,  and  I  have  no  more  of  it 
kt  twenty-eight.'  Boswell:  'But,  sir, 
not  yon  wish  to  know  old  age  ?  Ho  who 
r  an  old  man,  docs  not  know  the  whole  of 
life  ;  for  old  age  is  one  of  the  divisions 
JOHNBON :  '  Nay,  sir,  what  talk  is  this  ? ' 
LL :  '  I  mean,  sir,  the  Sphinx's  descrip- 
it — morning,  noon,  and  night.  I  would 
night,  as  well  as  morning  and  noon.' 
[)» :  *  What,  sir,  would  you  know  what 
>  feel  the  evils  of  old  age  ?  Would  you 
he  gout?     Would    you    have    decrepi- 

Seeing  him  heated,  I  would  not  argue 
: ;  but  1  was  confident  that  I  was  in  the 

I  would  in  due  time  be  a  Nestor,  an 
f  the  people  ;  and  there  should  be  some 
Doe  between  the  conversation  of  twenty- 
nd  sixty -eight.'     A  grave  i>icture  should 

.  Ffozzi  confidently  mentions  this  as  having 
n  Scotland.    Aiitcdotes,  p.  OJ.— Buswkli- 

Abbe  de  Choisi  was  sriit  by  Louis  xiv.  on  an 
r  to  the  King  of  i$inni  in  lO^a  with  a  view,  it 
1  uld,  to  convert  tho  King  of  that  country  to 
nity— Maloxv. 

nsoQ  clearly  meant  (what  the  author  has  often 
re  mentioned)  that  he  had  none  of  tlio  listless- 

(dd  age,  that  he  had  the  luinio  ojciivity  ami 
f  miwi  as  formerly ;  not  that  a  man  of  sixty- 


not  be  gay.  There  is  a  serene,  solemn,  placid 
old  age.  Johnson:  *Mrs.  Thralo's  mother 
said  of  me  what  flattered  me  much.  A  clergy- 
man was  complaining  of  want  of  society  in  the 
country  where  he  lived,  and  said,  "  They  talk 
of  ncirf*;"  that  is,  young  cows,*  "Sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Salusbury,  "  Mr.  Johnson  would  Icam  to 
talk  of  runts,"  meaning  that  I  was  a  man  who 
would  make  the  most  of  my  situation,  whatever 
it  was.'  He  added,  'I  think  myself  a  very 
polite  man.' 

On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynoldfe^s,  where  there  was  a  very  large 
company,  and  a  great  deal  of  conversation  ;  but 
owing  to  some  circumstances  which  I  cannot 
now  recollect,  I  have  no  record  of  any  part  of 
it,  except  that  there  were  several  people  there 
by  no  means  of  the  Johnsonian  school ;  so  that 
less  attention  was  paid  to  him  than  usual,  which 
put  him  out  of  l\umour ;  and  upon  some  ima- 
ginary offence  from  me,  he  attacked  me  with 
such  rudeness,  that  I  was  vexed  and  angry,  be- 
cause it  gave  those  persons  an  opjiortunity  of 
enlarging  upon  his  supposed  ferocity,  and  ill^ 
treatment  of  liis  best  friends.  I  was  so  much 
hurt,  and  had  my  pride  so  much  roused,  that  I 
kept  away  from  him  for  a  week ;  and  perhaps 
might  have  kept  away  much  longer,  nay,  gone  to 
Scotland  without  seeing  him  again,  had  not  we 
fortunately  met  and  been  reconciled.  To  such 
unhappy  chances  are  human  friendshii>8  liable  ! 

On  Friday,  Iklay  8, 1  dined  with  him  at  Air. 
Langton's.  I  was  reserved  and  silent,  which  t 
supposed  he  perceived,  and  might  recollect  the 
cause.  After  dinner,  when  Mr.  Langton  was 
called  out  of  the  room,  and  we  were  by  our- 
selves, he  drew  his  chair  near  to  mine,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  conciliating  courtesy,  *  Well,  how 
have  you  done  ?  *  Boswell  :  *  Sir,  you  have 
made  mo  very  uneasy  l^  your  behaviour  to  me 
when  we  were  last  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's. 
You  know,  my  dear  sir,  no  man  has  a  greater 
respect  and  affection  for  you,  or  would  sooner 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  serve  you.  Now, 
to  treat  me  so — '  He  insisted  that  I  had  inter- 
rupted him,  which  I  as.niirod  him  was  not  the 
case;  and  proceeded,    *But  why  treat  me  so 

eight  nii^it  dance  in  a  public  ORsonibly  with  as  mucli 
propriety  as  lie  could  at  twenty-€ii;ht.  His  conver' 
sation,  being  tlie  i>roduct  of  much  various  knowled;;c. 
l^at  acutc'uc*s,  and  extraon.linary  wit,  was  equally 
well  suited  to  ever)'  ])eriod  of  lite  :  and  ait  in  his  youth 
it  iirobalily  did  not  exhibit  any  unltecoiiiing  levity,  so 
cciiainly  in  his  later  years  it  was  totally  Iree  from  the 
garrulity  and  querulousness  of  old  age.— Maloxe. 

1  Such  is  the  signification  of  this  word  in  Scotland, 
nn.l  it  should  seem  in  Wale*.  (See  Skinner  in  v.)  But 
the  heifers  of  Bcotlaad  and  Wales,  when  brought  to 
England,  being  always  smaller  tlum  those  of  this 
country,  the  word  runt  has  acquired  a  secondary  sense, 
and  generally  signifies  a  heifer  diminutive  in  size, 
small  beyond  the  ordinary  growth  of  that  animal ;  and 
in  this  sense  alone  the  woM  is  acknowledged  by  Dr 
Johnson  in  his  Dictionary.  ^SIalokc 
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before  people  who  neither  love  you  nor  me?* 
Johnson  :  *  "Well,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I'll  make 
it  up  to  you  twenty  different  waya,  as  you 
please. '  Bos\M£LL  :  '  I  said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua, 
when  he  observed  that  you  io%xd  me  sometimes, 
I  don't  care  how  often,  or  how  high  ho  tosses 
mc,  wlien  only  friends  arc  present,  for  then  I 
fall  upon  soft  ground ;  but  I  do  not  like  falling 
on  stones,  which  is  the  case  when  enemies  aro 
present.  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  image. 
Fir.'  J0HN8ON  :  *Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  hai>pic8t 
I  ever  have  heard.* 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in  the 
wounds  which  he  inflicted  at  any  time,  unless 
they  wcfc  irritated  by  some  malignant  infusion 
by  other  hands.  "We  were  instantly  as  cordial 
again  as  ever,  and  joined  in  hearty  laugh  at 
some  ludicrous  but  innocent  ])cculiarities  of  one 
of  our  friends.  Boswell  :  *  Do  you  think,  sir, 
it  is  always  culpable  to  laugh  at  a  man  to  his 
face?*  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  that  depends  upon 
the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight  man, 
and  a  slight  thing,  you  may;  for  you  take 
nothing  valuable  from  him.* 

He  said,  *  I  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair's  Sermon 
onZknotiony  from  the  text  ** Cornelius,  a  devout 
man."  His  doctrine  is  the  best  limited,  the 
best  expressed  ;  there  is  the  most  warmth  with- 
out fanaticism,  the  most  rational  transport. 
There  is  one  part  of  it  which  I  disapprove,  and 
I'd  have  him  correct  it ;  which  is,  that,  *'  he 
who  does  not  feel  joy  in  religion  is  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  !  **  There  are  many  good 
men  whose  fear  of  God  predominates  over  their 
love.  It  may  discourage.  It  was  rashly  said. 
A  noble  sermon  it  is,  indeed.  I  ¥rish  Blair 
would  come  over  to  the  Church  of  England.* 

"When  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the  *  flow 
of  talk  *  went  on.  An  eminent  author  being 
mentioned  : — Johnson  :  *  He  is  not  a  pleasant 
man.  His  conversation  is  neither  instructive 
nor  brilliant.  He  does  not  talk  as  if  imi)ellod 
by  any  fulness  of  knowledge  or  vivacity  of  ima- 
gination. His  conversation  is  like  that  of  any 
other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with  no  wish 
either  to  inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because 
he  thinks  it  does  not  become  [Dr.  Kobertson] 
to  sit  in  a  company  and  say  nothing.* 

Mr.  Langton  having  r(>i)eated  the  anecdote 
of  Addison  haWng  distinguished  between  his 
powers  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  by  say- 
ing, *  I  have  only  ninepcnce  in  my  jwcket ;  but 
I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  poimds ;  *— Johnson  : 
'He  had  not  that  retort  ready,  sir;  ho  had 
prepared  it  beforehand.'  L.\ngton  (turning  to 
me) :  '  A  fine  surmise.  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief.* 

Johnson  called  the  East  Indians  barbarians. 
BOSWELL  :  *  You  will  except  the  Chinese,  sir?* 
Johnson:  *No,  sir.*  Bo.swell:  *Have  they 
not  arts?*  Johnson:  'They  have  pottery.* 
Boswbll  :  •  "What  do  you  say  to  the  written 
cbaractersof  their  language?*    Johnson:  'Sir, 


they  have  not  an  alphabet.  They  have 
been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nations  hav^ 
formed.*  Boswell  :  'There  is  more  leanun^ 
in  their  language  than  in  any  other,  from  th» 
immense  number  of  their  chanurters^*  JoRSS 
SON :  '  It  is  only  more  difficult  from  its  md^ 
ness ;  as  there  is  more  labour  in  hewing  dowr^ 
a  tree  with  a  stone  than  with  an  axe.' 

He  said,  *  I  have  been  reading  Lord  Kaimes  .a 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man.  In  treating  ^m 
severity  of  punishment,  he  mentions  that  ^ 
Madame  Ijapouchin,  in  Ilussia ;  but  he  does  n^. 
give  it  fairly  ;  for  I  have  looked  at  Chav^ 
(TAuterochey^  from  whom  he  has  taken  it. 
stops  where  it  is  said  that  the  spectators  thoagT 
her  innocent,  and  leaves  out  what  foUoi 
that  she  nevOTtheless  was  guilty.  Now  this 
being  as  culpable  as  one  can  conoeive,  to 
represent  fact  in  a  book ;  and  for  what  motii 
It  is  like  one  of  those  lies  which  people 
one  cannot  see  why.  The  woman's  life 
spared,  and  no  punishment  was  too  great 
the  favourite  of  an  Empress  who  had  cons]ii2 
to  dethrone  her  mistress.'  Boswell  :  '  He 
only  giving  a  picture  of  the  lady  in  her  suk=^( 
ings.*  Johnson:  'Nay,  don't  endeavour-  i 
palliate  this.     Guilt  is  a  principal  feataie  in     -ti 

picture. Kaimes  is  puzzled  with  a  que»'t;ioc 

that  puzzled  me  when  I  was  a  very  young 
"Why  is  it  that  the  interest  of  money  is 
when  money  is  plentiful ;  for  five  pounds  bis 
the  same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hand  red 
pounds  when  money  is  plentiful  as  when  it  is 
scarce  ?  A  lady  explained  it  to  me.  "  It  is*" 
said  she,  "because  wlien  money  is  plentiful 
there  are  so  many  more  who  have  UMHicy  to 
lend,  that  they  bid  down  one  another.  M*d7 
have  then  a  hundred  pounds;  and  one  «••/*• 
Take  mine  nUher  than  another's,  and  yon  air" 
have  it  at  four  jvcr  cent."*  Bos^'KLL :  •I>oci 
Lord  Kaimes  decide  the  question  ?*  JoHsr^sOSC  : 
'  I  think  he  leaves  it  as  he  found  it'  BofiWiCL''' 
'This  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  1*<*3 
who  instructed  you,  sir.  May  I  ask  who  •^ 
was  ?'   Johnson  :  '  Molly  Aston,*  sir,  the 

^  Author  of  Voyage  en  Sibirie,  which  is  here 
to. 

-  Johnson  ha^l  an  extraonlinary  admlrttiOD  of  **^ 
k<ly,  notwithstaii'liiix  j.he  waa  a  violent  Whig'       *? 


answer  to  Imt  lii^li-llown  }ii>c«chr.4  for  Libertjf,^ 
dirsscU   to   luT  th«'  fulluwing   e]tigrjLm,  of  wbi^ 
presume  to  offor  a  tnumlation  :^ 

*  Liber  ut  esse  velim,  RU.isisti.  pulcra  IfsriSt 

Ut  nioncain  UImt,  polora  Maria,  vale.' 
(AiHeu,  Maria !  .since  you'd  have  me  free : 
For  who  behoMs  thy  charms  a  slave  miut  be) 

A  corre«i»()ndent  of  Tht  Gmtltwutn't  Uagnxim,  •** 
snhscribes  hiniRolf  HcioLUS,  to  whom  I  am  IntleWci  '* 
several  excellent  reinarlut,  observes :  '  The  turn  ct  Vf- 
Johnston's  lines  to  Miss  Aston,  whose  Whi^  prisoHc* 
he  bad  been  combating,  appears  to  me  to  be  tskcs 
from  an  ingenious  ei>igram  in  Ths  Menagiana  (it>l  tit 
p.  307,  ed.  1716).  on  a  youn;;  lady  who  appeami  tf  * 
masquerade  kabiUi  <n  Jesuit;  during  the  fieret  eoar 
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th  whom  you  dined  at  Lich- 
>e  at  home  to-morrow.*  Bos- 
b  us  dine  by  ourselves  at  the 
the  old  custom,  '*the  custom 
mstom  of  the  Mitre/  JoHN- 
haUbe.» 

[ay  9,  we  fulfilled  our  purpose 
Ives  at  the  Mitre,  according  to 
There  was  on  these  occasions 
ice  of  kind  attention  to  Mrs. 
iiust  not  be  omitted.  Before 
leaving  her  to  dine  alone,  he 
;e  of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread, 
5  nice  thing,  which  was  care- 
rom  the  tavern  ready  drest. 
on  to-day,  I  know  not  how, 
:  the  only  time  at  any  length 
;quaintance,  upon  the  sensual 
een  the  sexes,  the  delight 
ibed  chiefly  to  imagination, 
imagination,  sir,'  said  he,  *a 
appy  in  the  arms  of  a  chamber- 
tess.  But  such  is  the  adven- 
"ancy,  that  we  find  men  who 
best  principles  of  society,  and 
and  their  fortune,  that  they 
oman  of  rank.'  It  would  not 
ord  the  particulars  of  such  a 
nomcnts  of  unreserved  frank- 
•dy  was  present  on  whom  it 
hurtful  effect.  That  subject, 
nUy  treated,  may  surely  em- 
i  a  curious  discuBsion,  and  as 
tomy  ;  provided  that  those  who 
ear  of  inflammatory  incentives, 
o  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,* 
ftgcd  in  very  different  specula- 
d  reverently  considering  and 
le  universal  mystery  of  all 
icrfect  faculties  can  now  judge 
e  are,'  said  he,  'innumerable 
h  the  iiujuisitive  mind  can  in 
no  answer  :  Why  do  you  and 
as  this  world  created?  Since 
ted,   why  was  it  not  created 

ay  10,  I  supped  with  him  at 
Sir  JoKliua  Ileynolds.  I  have 
moriiil  of  this  evening,  so  as  to 
'C  of  it  than  two  i>articularK ; 
luously  opposed  an  argument 
that  virtue  was  preferable  to 
;  this  life  only ;  and  that  a 
tuous  were  it  only  to  preserve 
nd   that    he    exiiressed   much 


lowers  of  Molinoa  and  Jaiuseuius 

nniif^  iri  que  Cali«te 

■jue  c<'tte  Jeuiif  In-.iuie 

I  chacun  sa  lilx^rt*-, 

e  paii  uue  Jauscjiinte?"' 


wonder  at  the  curious  formation  of  the  bat,  a 
mouse  with  wings,  saying  that  it  was  almost  as 
strange  a  thing  in  physiology  as  if  the  fabulous 
dragon  could  be  seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12, 1  waited  on  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  to  know  if  his  Lordship  would 
favour  Dr.  Johnson  with  information  concern- 
ing Pojie,  whose  life  he  was  about  to  write. 
Johnson  had  not  flattered  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  receiving  any  civility  from  tliis  noble- 
man :  for  he  said  tprae,  when  I  mentioned  Lord 
Marchmont  as  one  who  could  tell  him  a  great 
deal  about  Pope,  *  Sir,  he  will  tell  me  nothing.' 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  his  L<»rdship, 
and  applied  to  him  of  myself,  without  being 
commissioned  by  JohnsoiK  His  Lordiihip  be- 
haved in  the  most  polite  and  obliging  manner, 
promised  to  tell  all  he  recollected  about  Pope, 
and  was  so  very  courteous  as  to  say,  *  Tell  Dr. 
Johnson  I  have  a  great  respect  for  him,  and  am 
ready  to  show  it  in  any  way  I  can.  I  am  to  be 
in  the  City  to-morrow,  and  will  call  at  his  house 
as  I  return.'    His  Lordship,  however,   asked, 

*  Will  ho  write  Tht  Lives  of  the  Poctz  impar- 
tially? He  was  the  first  that  brought  AVTiig 
and  Tory  into  a  dictionary.  And  what  do  you 
think  of  his  definition  of  Excise  /  Do  you  know 
the  history  of  his  aversion  to  the  word  tran- 
spire V  Then  taking  down  the  folio  dictionary, 
he  showed  it  with  this  censure  on  its  secondary 
sense :  *  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice ;  a 
sense  lately  innovated  from  France,  without 
necessity.'  The  truth  was.  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  left  the  Jacobites,  first  used  it ;  therefore 
it  was  to  be  condemned.  He  should  have  shown 
what  word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unnecessary. 
I  afterwards  put  the  question  to  Johnson. 
*Why,  sir,'  said  he,  ^get  abroad.*  Boswell: 
*That,   sir,  is  using  two  words.'     Johnson: 

*  Sir,  there  is  no  end  of  this.  You  may  as  well 
insist  to  have  a  word  for  old  age.'  Boswell  : 
*Well,  sir,  Stnectus.*  Johnson  :  'Nay,  sir,  to 
insist  always  that  there  should  be  one  word  to 
express  a  thing  in  English,  because  there  is  one 
in  another  language,  is  to  change  the  language.' 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  hear 
from  his  Lordsliip  many  particulars  both  of  Poihs 
antl  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  I  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont  that  lie  should 
revise  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope.  *So,'  said  his 
L<»r«lHhip,  *  you  would  put  me  in  a  dangen)us 
situation.  You  know  lie  knocked  down  Osborne 
the  bookseller.' 

Klated  with  the  success  of  my  si^ntaneous 
exertion  to  procure  material  and  respectable  ai«l 
to  Johnson  for  his  very  favourite  work.  The 
Lives  of  the  Pocts^  I  hastene«l  down  to  ^Ir. 
Thrulo's,  at  Streatham,  wheie  he  now  wan,  that 
I  might  ensure  his  being  at  home  next  day ;  and 
after  dinner,  when  I  thought  ho  would  receive 
the  goo<l  news  in  the  best  humour,  I  announced 
it  eagerly :  *  I  have  been  at  work  for  you  to-day, 
sir.     I  have  been  with  Lord  Marchmont.    H« 
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bade  me  tell  you  ho  has  a  great  respect  for  you, 
aiul  will  call  on  you  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock, 
and  communicate  all  he  knows  about  Pope.' 
Hero  I  loused  in  full  expectation  that  he  would 
bo  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  would  praise 
my  active  merit,  and  would  be  alert  to  embrace 
tuoh  an  offer  from  a  nobleman.  But  whether  I 
had  shown  an  over-exultation,  which  provoked 
his  »plecn,  or  whether  he  was  seixed  with  a  sus- 
picion that  I  had  obtruded  him  on  Lord  March- 
mont,  and  humbled  him  too  much,  or  whether 
there  w^  anything  mono  than  an  unlucky  fit  of 
illhumv>ur»  I  know  not ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  the 
result  wa*  -Jv>HNStiiN* :  *  I  shall  not  be  in  town 
to-mv>rrv>w.  I  don't  care  to  know  about  Pope.* 
Mks.  Tukalc  ^surprised  as  I  was,  and  a  little 
an^ry^ :  *  1  supjKMW,  sir,  Mr.  Bos  well  thought 
thAi  a*  yvHi  are  to  write  Pope's  Life,  you  would 
«i*h  to  know  about  him.*  Johnson  :  *  Wish  ! 
w  i\y  xv»»  If  it  rained  knowledge,  I'd  hold  out  my 
Kattd :  but  I  would  not  give  myself  the  trouble 
H»  ^>  in  q\iest  of  it '  There  was  no  arguing  with 
him  at  the  moment.  Some  time  afterwards 
h<»  said,  *  Liml  Marohmont  will  call  on  me,  and 
th^n  I  shall  call  on  Lord  Marchmont.'  Mrs. 
Thralo  was  uneasy  at  his  unaccoimtable  caprice, 
and  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  take  care  te  bring 
alH>ut  a  meeting  between  Lord  ]Marchmont  and 
him,  it  would  never  take  place,  which  would  be 
a  great  pity.  I  sent  a  card  to  his  Lordship,  to  be 
loft  at  Johnson's  house,  acquainting  him  that  Dr. 
Johnson  could  not  be  in  town  next  day,  but 
would  do  himself  the  honour-of  waiting  on  him 
at  another  time.  I  give  this  account  fairly,  as  a 
■pocimen  of  that  unhappy  temper  with  which  this 
great  and  good  man  had  occasionally  to  struggle, 
from  something  morbid  in  his  constitution.  Iict 
the  most  censorious  of  my  readers  suppose  him- 
self to  have  a  violent  fit  of  the  toothache,  or  to 
have  received  a  severe  stroke  on  the  shin-bone, 
and  when  in  such  a  state  to  be  asked  a  question, 
and  if  he  has  any  candour  he  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  answers  which  Johnson  sometimes 
gave  in  moments  of  irritation,  which,  let  me 
assure  them,  is  exquisitely  painful.  But  it 
must  not  be  erroneously  supposed  that  he  wias, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  careless  concerning  any 
work  which  he  undertook,  or  that  he  was  gene- 
rally thus  peevish.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
following  year  he  had  a  very  agreeable  inter- 
view with  Lord  Marchmont,  at  his  Lortlship's 
house,  and  this  very  afternoon  he  soon  forgot  any 
fretfulness,  ami  fell  into  conversation  as  usuaL 

I  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been  thrown 
out  against  four  Peers  for  having  presumed  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges,  in  a  cause  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  if 
that  were  indecent.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  there  is 
no  ground  for  censure.  The  Peers  are  judges 
themselves,  and  supposing  them  really  to  be  of 
a  di£Ferent  opinion,  they  might  from  duty  be  in 
opposition  to  the  judges,  who  were  there  only 
to  be  ooDiulted.' 


In  this  observation  I  fully  ooncorred  wxl 
for  unquestionably  all  the  Peers  are  ▼est4 
the  highest  judicial  powers,  and  when  ti 
confident  that  they  understand  a  cause, 
obliged — nay,  ought  not — ^to  acquiesce 
opinion  of  the  ordinary  law  judges,  or « 
that  of  those  who,  from  their  studies  an* 
rience,  are  called  the  law  lords.    I  consu 
Peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  jury,  who  or 
listen  with  resx)eotful  attention  to  the  s 
the  law ;  but  if,  after  hearing  them,  the 
a  firm  opinion  of  their  own,  are  bound  as 
men  to  decide  accordingly.    Nor  is  it  so  ^ 
for  them  to  understand  even  law  questi 
is  generally  thought,  provided  they  will 
sufficient  attention  upon  them.    This  o1 
tion  was  made  by  my  honoured  relati« 
late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  spent  his 
camps  and  courts ;  yet  he  assured  me  1 
could  form  a  clear  opinion  upon  most 
causes  that  came  before  the  House  of 
'  as  they  were  so  well  enucleated  in  the  c 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us  that  a  curious  clex 
of  our  acquaintance  had  discovered  a  lioi 
stanza,  which  Pope  had  originally  in  his  \ 
gal  Prayer ^  before  the  stanza, 

'  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 
Or  warns  us  not  to  do/  etc. 

It  was  this — 

'  Can  sins  of  moment  claim  the  rod 

Of  everlasting  fires  ? 
And  that  offend  great  Nature's  Goo^ 
Which  Nature's  self  inspires?' 

and  that  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  *  It  had  be 
rowed  from  GuarinL '  There  are,  indeed,  in 
Fidoy  many  such  flimsy  superficial  real 
as  that  in  the  last  two  lines  of  this  stann 
BoswELL  :  *  In  that  stanxa  of  Pope's,  " 
/»v»**  is  certainly  a  bad  metaphor.* 
Thrale  :  '  And  **  sins  of  moment "  is  a 
expression ;  for  its  true  import  is  mom 
wliich  cannot  be  intended.'  JoHNSO? 
must  have  written  "of  wowcti/s."  Of  i 
is  momentous ;  of  momenti^  momentarjf. 
rant  you,  however,  Pope  wrote  thb  stam 
some  friend  struck  it  out.  Boileau  wrot 
such  thing,  and  Amaud  struck  it  out,  i 
**  Vous  gatjncnz  deux  ou  troit  impiety  ttpo 
ncsais  C07n biai  dea  hon  nftes gens. "  Tliese  1 
want  to  say  a  daring  thing,  and  dont  kn« 
to  go  about  it.  Mere  poets  know  no  n 
fundamental  principles  than—'  Here  1 
interrupted  somehow.  Mrs.  Thrale  men 
Dryden.  Johnson  :  *  He  puzzled  himsell 
predestination.  How  foolish  it  was  in  F 
give  all  his  friendsliip  to  lords,  who  thougl 
honoured  him  by  being  with  him  ;  and  to 
such  lords  as  Burlington,  and  CoUian 
Bolingbroke  !  Bathurst  was  negative,  a  pi 
man ;  and  I  have  heard  no  ill  of  Biarch 
and  then  always  saying,  I  do  not  vala 
for  being  a  lord,  which  was  a  sure  proo 
he  did.    I  never  say  I  do  not  Talue  £ 
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more  for  being  bom  to  an  estate,  because  I  do 
not  care.'  Boswell  :  *  Nor  for  being  a  Scotch- 
man ?  *  J0HN8ON :  *  Nay,  sir,  I  do  value  you  more 
for  being  a  Scotchman.  You  are  a  Scotchman 
without  the  faults  of  Scotchmen.  You  would 
not  have  been  so  valuable  as  you  are,  had  you 
not  been  a  Scotchman.' 

Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  Othello's  doc- 
trine was  not  plausible : 

•  He  that  is  robb'J,  not  wanting  wluit  is  stolon, 
\At  him  not  kiiow't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all.' 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  against  this. 
J^OIlNBOX :  '  Ask  any  man  if  lic*d  wish  not  to 
know  of  such  an  injury.'  Boswell:  *  Would 
you  tell  your  friend  to  make  him  unhappy?* 
^OHNAON  :  '  Perhaps,  sir,  I  should  not ;  but 
Ihat  would  bo  from  prudence  on  my  own 
account.  A  man  would  toll  his  father.'  Los- 
"WELL :  '  Yes ;  because  he  would  not  have  spurious 
children  to  get  any  share  of  the  family  inlicrit- 
auco.*  Mrs.  Thrale :  'Or  ho  would  tell  his 
brother.'  Boswell  :  *  Certainly  his  ddcr 
brother.'  Johnson;  *You  would  tell  your 
friend  of  a  woman's  infamy,  to  x)revcnt  his 
m&rrying  a  prostitute.  There  is  the  same  reason 
to  tell  him  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  when  he  is 
married,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  iiu]>o&i- 
tion.    It  is  a  breach  of  confidence  not  to  tell  a 

friond.'   Boswell:  MVould  you  tell  Mr. ?' 

(naming  a  gentleman  who  assuredly  was  not  in 

tbe  least  danger  of  such  a  miserable  disgrace, 

though  married  to  a  fine  woman.)    Johnson: 

*  Xo,  sir ;  because  it  would  do  no  good ;  he  is  so 

iluggiih,  he'd  never  go  to  Parliament  and  get 

tkroQgh  a  divorce.' 

He  said  of  one  of  our  friends,  '  He  is  ruining 
liiniielf  without  pleasure.  A  man  who  loses  at 
pl>^y,  or  who  runs  out  his. fortune  at  court,  makes 
^  estate  less,  in  hopes  of  making  it  biggor  (1 
•Bi  snre  of  this  word,  which  was  often  used  by 
'^) :  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  puss  through  the 
quagmife  of  parsimony  to  the  gulf  of  ruin.  To 
l***  over  the  flowery  path  of  extraviigaiuic  is 
'•T  well.' 

Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on  the 
**u»  of  the  dijting  ronm  at  Sticathani  was 
Hogarth's  'Modern  Midnight  Convors:iti«»n.*— 
*  ^ked  him  what  he  knew  of  Parson  Ford,  who 
'^••es  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  riotous  group. 
•**HXiiON:  *bir,  he  was  my  ac(iiuiintance  and 
'•Ution,  my  mother's  nephew.  He  had  pur- 
*»>«ied  a  living  in  the  country,  but  not  simonia- 
'*"y«  I  never  saw  him  but  in  the  countrj'.  I 
**^«  been  told  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts ; 
^^  profligate,  but  I  never  heard  he  was  ini- 
P^*****  Boswell:  'Was  there  not  a  story  «>f 
^  ghost  having  api>eare<i  ?  *  Johnson  :  *  »Sir, 
^  Vu  believed.  A  waiter  at  the  Hum  mums,  in 
*)lichhoiiM  Ford  died,  had  been  absent  for  some 
^u&ti  and  foturned,  not  knowing  that  Ford  was 
^^  Ooiog  down  to  the  cellar,  according  to 
Uie  iiory,  he  met  him ;  going  down  again,  he 
M  Um  a  Mcond  time.    When  he  came  ux>  he 
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asked  some  of  the  people  of  the  house  what  Ford 
could  be  doing  there.  They  toM  him  Ford  was 
dead.  The  waiter  took  a  fever,  in  which  he  lay 
for  some  time.  "NMien  he  recovercjl  he  said  he 
had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some  women  from 
Ford  ;  but  he  was  not  to  tell  whut,  or  to  whom. 
He  walked  out ;  he  was  followed ;  but  some- 
where about  St.  Paul's  they  lost  him.  He  came 
back,  and  said  ho  had  delivered  the  message,  and 
the  women  exclaimed,  **Tlien  we  are  all  un- 
done ! "  Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous 
man,  inquired  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  and 
he  said  the  evidence  was  irresistible.  My  wife 
went  to  the  Hummums  (it  is  a  place  where 
peojde  get  themselves  cupped).  I  believe  she 
went  with  intention  to  hear  about  this  story  of 
Ford.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  tell  her  ; 
but  after  they  had  talked  to  her,  she  came  away 
satisfied  that  it  was  true.  To  be  sure  the  man 
had  a  fever,  and  this  vision  may  have  been  the 
beginning  of  it.  But  if  the  message  to  the 
women,  and  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were  true  as 
related,  there  was  something  supernatuniL  That 
rests  upon  his  word,  and  there  it  remains.' 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson 
and  I  sat  up  late.  "NVe  resumed  Sir  Joshua  lley- 
nolds*s  argument  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  that 
a  man  would  be  virtuous  though  he  had  no  other 
motive  than  to  i>rcser\'e  his  character.  John- 
son :  'Sir,  it  b  not  true ;  for,  as  to  this  worM, 
vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  character. '  Boswell  : 
*  Yes,  sir,  debauching  a  friend's  wife  will.'  John- 
son :  *  No,  sir.  "Who  thinks  the  worse  of  [lieau- 
clerk]  for  it  ? '  Boswell  :  *  Lord  [Bolingbn.)ke] 
was  not  his  friend.'  Johnson:  'That  is  only 
a  circumstance,  sir,  a  slight  distinction.  He 
could  not  get  into  the  house  but  by  Lord 
f  B(dingbroke].  A  man  is  chosen  knight  of  the 
shire,  not  the  less  for  having  debauched  hiilies.' 
B(»sWELL:  '"What,  sir,  if  he  deb.auchcd  the 
hulies  of  gentlemen  in  the  county,  will  there 
not  be  a  general  resentment  against  him?' 
Johnson  :  *  No,  sir,  he  will  h)se  those  particu- 
lar gentlemen ;  but  the  rest  will  not  trouble 
their  heads  about  it'  (wamdy).  Boswell  : 
*"\Vcll,  sir.  I  cannot  think  fo.'  Johnson  :  *Nay, 
sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a  man  who  will  dis- 
pute what  everybody  knows  (angrily).  Don't 
you  know  this?'  BoswELL:  *No,  sir;  and  I 
wish  to  think  better  of  your  country  than  ytm 
reprcnent  it.  I  knew  in  Scotland  a  gentleman 
<ibliged  to  leave  it  for  debauching  a  lady,  and  in 
one  of  t)ur  counties  an  earl's  brother  lost  his 
election,  because  he  had  debauched  the  lady  of 
another  earl  in  that  county,  and  destroyed  the 
l»eace  of  a  noble  family.' 

Siill  he  wouhl  not  yield.  He  procee«lcd : 
'AVill  you  not  allow,  sir,  that  vice  iloes  not 
hurt  a  man's  character  so  as  to  obstruct  his 
prosperity  in  life,  when  you  know  that  [Lord 
CliveJ  was  loa<led  with  wealth  and  honours  ;  a 
man  who  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  such 
crimes,  thst  hii  cousciousness  of  them  impelled 
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him  to  cut  hia  own  throat.*  Boswell:  *You 
will  recollect,  sir,  that  Dr.  Robertson  said  he 
cut  hi«  throat  because  he  was  weary  of  still  life, 
little  things  not  being  sufficient  to  move  hii 
great  mind.'  Johnson  (very  angry):  *  Nay,  sir, 
what  stuff  is  this?  You  had  no  more  this 
opinion  after  Robertson  said  it  than  before.  I 
know  nothing  more  offensive  than  repeating 
what  one  knows  to  be  foolish  things,  by  way  of 
continuing  a  dispute,  to  see  what  a  man  will 
answer  — to  make  him  your  butt!'  (angrier 
■tilL)  Boswell;  *My  dear  sir,  I  had  no  such 
intention  as  you  seem  to  suspect.  I  had  not, 
indeed.  Might  not  this  nobleman  have  felt 
everything  "weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able," as  Hamlet  says?'  JoHXSON :  **Nay,  if 
you  are  to  bring  in  gabble,  I'll  talk  no  more.  I 
will  not,  upon  my  honour.'  My  readers  will 
decide  upon  this  dispute. 

CHAPTER  XLVHL 

1778-1779. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at  break- 
fast, before  Johnson  came  down,  the  dispute 
of  last  night  as  to  the  influence  of  character 
upon  success  in  life.  She  said  he  was  certainly 
wrong,  and  told  me  that  a  baronet  lost  an  elec- 
tion in  Wales  because  he  had  debauched  the 
sister  of  %  gentleman  in  the  country,  whom  he 
made  one  of  his  daughters  invite  as  her  com- 
panion at  his  seat  in  the  country,  when  hb  lady 
and  his  other  children  were  in  London.  But 
she  would  not  encounter  Johnson  upon  the 
subject. 

I  stayed  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham. 
He  talked  a  great  deal  in  very  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edition 
of  Lord  Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works,  ho 
laughed,  and  said,  *  Here  are  now  two  speeches 
ascribed  to  him,  both  of  which  were  written  by 
me ;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  have  found  out 
that  one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the  other 
like  Cicero.' 

He  censured  Lord  Kaimes's  Sketcfies  of  the 
HitUry  of  Man^  for  misrepresenting  Claren- 
don's account  of  the  appearance  of  Sir  George 
Yilliers*s  ghost,  as  if  Clarendon  were  weakly 
credulous,  when  the  truth  is,  that  Clarendon 
only  says  that  the  story  was  upon  a  better 
foundation  of  credit  than  usually  such  dis- 
«>ur8es  are  founded  upon  ;  nay,  speaks  thus  of 
the  person  who  was  reported  to  have  seen  the 
vision,  *  the  poor  man,  if  he  fiad  been  at  all 
waking^*  which  Lord  Kaimes  has  omitted.  He 
added,  'In  this  book  it  is  maintained  that 
virtue  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  if  we  would 
Irat  oonsolt  our  own  hearts  we  should  be  virtu- 
ont.  Mow,  after  consulting  our  own  hearts  all 
w«  oan,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we  find 
Imiw  few  of  ns  are  virtuous.  This  is  saying  a 
iUag  vlileli  all  mankiiid  know  not  to  be  true.' 


Boswell:  *Is  not  modesty  natural! 
son  :  *  I  cannot  say,  sir,  as  we  find 
quite  in  a  state  of  nature ;  but  I 
more  they  are  taught,  the  more  mo 
are.  The  French  are  a  gross,  ill-bred, 
people  ;  a  lady  there  will  spit  on  the 
rub  it  with  her  foot.  What  I  gained 
in  France  was,  learning  to  be  bettei 
with  my  own  country.  Time  may  be 
to  more  advantage  from  nineteen  t< 
four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  \ 
"WTien  you  set  travelling  against  mere 
against  doing  nothing,  it  is  better,  t4 
but  how  much  more  would  a  young 
prove  were  he  to  study  during  the 
Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is  wild,  and 
after  women  and  batl  company,  it  is  I 
should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  his  retu 
break  off  such  connexions,  and  begin  : 
new  man,  with  a  character  to  fom 
quaintance  to  make.  How  little  does 
supply  to  the  conversation  of  any  mai 
travelled ;  how  little  to  Beauclerl 
WELL :  *  What  say  you  to  Lord  [Chai 
Johnson  :  *  I  never  but  once  heard  h 
what  he  had  seen,  and  that  was  < 
serpent  in  one  of  the  pyramids  c 
Boswell  :  *  Well,  I  hajipencd  to  hea 
the  same  thing,  which  made  me  ment 
I  talked  of  a  country  life.  JoHNSO 
I  to  live  in  the  country,  I  would  not  c 
self  to  the  acquisition  of  popularity, 
live  in  a  much  better  way,  much  mor 
I  would  have  my  time  at  my  own  < 
Boswell  :  *  But,  sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  tl 
at  a  distance  from  all  our  literary 
Johnson  :  *Sir,  you  will  by-and-by  ha 
of  this  conversation,  which  now  delig 
much.' 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  sulx 
he  was  at  all  times  watchful  to  r 
vulgar  cant  against  the  manners  of 
*  High  people,  sir,'  said  he,  *  are  the 
a  hundred  lailics  of  quality,  you'll 
better  wives,  better  m<»ther8,  more 
sacrifice  their  own  ])lcasure  to  theii 
than  a  hundred  other  women.  Tn 
(I  mean  the  wives  of  tradesmen)  ir 
who  are  worth  from  £10,0(X)  to  £1 
the  worst  creatures  upon  the  earl 
ignorant,  and  thinking  viciousneas  fi 
Fanners,  I  tliink,  are  often  worthlc 
Few  lonls  will  cheat ;  and  if  they 
be  ashamed  r)f  it :  farmers  cheat,  a 
ashamed  of  it ;  they  have  all  the  se: 
too  of  the  nobility,  with  ,cheatinj 
bargain.  There  is  as  much  fomi* 
adultery  amongst  farmers  as  amor 
men.'  Boswell  :  *  The  notion  of  the 
however,  is  that  the  morals  of  womei 
are  worse  than  those  in  lower  statior 
son  :  *  Yes,  sir,  the  licentiousness  of  > 
of  quality  makes  more  noise  than 
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omen  in  lower  stations.  Then,  sir, 
insider  the  malignity  of  women  in 
inst  women  of  quality,  which  will 
>elieve  anything  of  them — such  as 
11  their  coachmen  to  bed.  No,  sir, 
lave  observed,  the  higher  in  rank, 
skdies  are,  they  are  the  better  in- 
the  more  virtuous.* 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  published 
Mr.  Dunninff,  on  the  Enylish  Par- 
on  read  it,  and,  though  not  treated 
lulficicnt  rospoct,  ho  had  candour 
y  to  Mr.  Seward,  *  "Were  I  to  make 
1  of  my  Dictionary,  I  would  adopt 
tir.  Home's  etymologies ;  I  hope 
put  the  dog  in  the  pillory  for  his 
» too  much  literature  for  that.* 
ay.  May  IG,  I  dinctl  with  him  at  Mr. 
with  i^Ir.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens, 
,  ami  some  others.  I  regret  very 
;ry  instance  of  my  remissness  in 
memorabilia ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  the 
humanity  (as  Mr.  "NVindham,  of 
ce  observed  to  me,  after  having 
mirablo  speech  in  the  House  of 
rhicli  was  highly  applauded,  but 
erwards  perceived  might  have  been 
it  we  are  more  uneasy  from  think- 
ints,  than  happy  in  thinking  of  our 
'  This  is  an  unreasonable  mode  of 
ur  tranquillity,  and  should  bo  cor- 
mc  then  comfort  myself  with  the 
e  of  Johnson's  conversation  which  I 
ed  for  my  own  enjoyment  and  that  of 
id  let  me  exhibit  what  I  have  upon 
1,  whetlier  more  or  less,  whether  a 
y  a  few  sparks  of  a  diamond. 
Dr.  I^Iead  lived  more  in  the  broad 
ife  than  almost  any  man.* 
er  of  General  Burgoyne's  army  was 
»mon  topic  of  conversation.  It  was 
iling  their  amis  was  insisted  upon 
f  such  consequence,  when  it  seemed 
mstance  so  inconsiderable  in  itself. 
"Why,  sir,  a  French  author  says, 
icoup  <Je  puenfitvs  dans  la  ffi^errc." 
mn  are  trifles,  because  great  things 
occur,  ami  those  distinctions  are 
stoin.  A  savage  would  as  willingly 
it  sent  to  liim  in  the  kitchen,  as  eat 
)lc  Ihto  :  as  men  become  civilised, 
'M  of  denoting  honourable  preference 

\y  made  the  observations  upon  the 
between  Jla.jitctns  and  Candide^ 
vc  inserted  in  its  proper  place, 
Icring  his  admirable  philosophical 
fe  said,  Candidr,  he  thought,  had 
in  it  than  anything  that  Voltaire 

'The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never 
ctly  translated  ;  so  much  of  the  ex- 
ti  the  numbers  and  the  expression. 


Francis  has  done  it  the  best ;  1*11  take  his,  five 
out  of  fix,  against  them  all.* 

On  Sunday,  May  17,  I  presented  to  him  Mr. 
Fullarton,  of  Fullarton,  who  has  since  distin- 
guished hinuself  so  much  in  India,  to  whom 
he  naturally  talked  of  tiuvels,  as  Mr.  Brydone 
accompanied  him  in  his  tour  to  Sicily  and 
Malta.  He  said,  'The  information  which  we 
have  from  modem  travellers  is  much  more 
authentic  than  what  we  had  from  ancient  tra- 
vellers ;  ancient  travellers  guessed ;  modem 
travellers  measure.  The  Swiss  admit  that 
iliere  is  but  one  error  in  Stanyan.  If  Brydone 
were  more  attentive  to  his  Bible,  he  would  be  a 
good  traveller.* 

He  saitl,  '  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator ;  he 
possessed  the  power  of  putting  the  State  in 
motion;  now  there  is  no  power,  all  order  is 
relaxed.'  Bos  well  :  *  Is  there  no  hope  of  a 
change  to  the  better?*  Johnson:  *"VVTiy,  yes, 
sir,  when  we  are  weary  of  this  relaxation.  So 
the  City  of  London  will  appoint  its  mayors 
again  by  seniority.*  Boswjsll  :  '  But  is  not 
that  taking  a  mere  chance  for  having  a  good 
or  a  bad  mayor?*  Johnson  :  'Yes,  sir;  but 
the  evil  of  competition  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  worst  mayor  that  can  come ;  besides, 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
choice  of  a  rabble  will  be  right,  than  that  chance 
will  be  right.  * 

On  Tuesday,  May  19,  I  was  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  in  the  evening.  He  was  engaged  to 
dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Dilly's ;  I  waited  upon  him 
to  remind  him  of  his  appointment,  and  attend 
him  thither  ;  he  gave  me  some  salutary  counsel, 
and  recommended  vigorous  resolution  against 
any  deviation  from  moral  duty.      Bobwell  : 

*  But  you  would  not  have  me  to  bind  myself  by 
a  solemn  obligation?*  JoHNSON  (much  agi- 
tated) :  *  What !  a  vow.  Oh  no,  sir ;  a  vow 
is  a  horrible  thing :  it  is  a  suare  for  sin.  The 
man  who  cannot  go  to  heaven  without  a  vow, 
may  go — *  Here  standing  erect  in  the  middle 
of  his  library,  and  rolling  grand,  his  pause 
was  truly  a  curious  comi>ound  of  the  solemn 
and  the  ludicrous  ;  he  half -wliistled  in  his 
usual  way  when  pleasant,  and  he  paused,  as 
if  checked  by  religious  awe.  Methought  he 
would  liave  abided — to  Hell — but  was  restrained. 
I  humotired  the  dilemma.     '  What,  sir,*  said  I, 

*  In  CO  I  am  jutneris  ibitV  alluding  to  his  imita- 
tion of  it, — 

'  And  bid  him  go  to  bell,  to  hell  he  goes.' 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in 
his  noble  Imitation  of  Uie  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenalf—A  too  near  recurrence  of  the  verb 
itpread,  in  his  description  of  the  young  enthu- 
siast  at  College : 

•  TIj rough  all  his  veins  the  fever  of  renown 
Spreads  from  the  strong  conUigion  ot  the  gown ; 
O'er  Bodlcy's  dome  his  future  laboun  ipr«oui. 
And  Bacon's  roansiuu  trumUes  o'er  his  heed.' 


SoS 
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\U  hAtl  ilewrtHl  me  to  change  spretuls  to  burns; 
but  for  iH'rfect  authenticity  I  now  Iiacl  it  done 
with  hi»  own  hand*  I  thought  this  alteration 
not  only  cured  the  fault,  but  was  more  poetical, 
M  it  inijsht  carry  an  allusion  to  the  shirt  by 
which  Hcroules  was  inflamed. 

Wt)  had  a  quiet,  comfortable  meeting  at 
Mr.  Dilly's;  nobotly  tliere  but  ourselves.  Mr. 
Dilly  mentioned  somebody  haWng  wished  that 
Milton*8  IWactate  on  Education  should  be 
printed  along  with  his  poems  in  the  edition  of 
the  English  Poets  then  going  on.  Johnson: 
'  It  would  be  breaking  in  upon  the  plan,  but 
would  bo  of  no  great  consequence.  So  far  as  it 
would  be  anything,  it  would  bo  wrong :  Educa- 
tion in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Milton  and 
Locke.  Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I 
suppose  has  never  been  tried.  Locke's,  I  fancy, 
has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very  imper- 
fect; it  gives  too  much  to  one  side,  and  too 
little  to  the  other ;  it  gives  too  little  to  litera- 
ture. I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  Dr.  AVatts; 
but  my  materials  are  very  scanty.  His  poems 
are  by  no  means  his  best  works ;  I  cannot  praise 
his  poetry  itself  highly;  but  I  can  praise  its 
design.' 

My  illustrious  friend  and  I  parted  with  assur 
ances  of  affectionate  regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  from 
Thorpe  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  seats  of  ]^Ir. 
Bosville,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  my  having 
passed  a  day  at  Lincoln,  unexpectedly,  and 
therefore  without  having  any  letters  of  intro- 
duction, but  that  I  had  been  honoured  with 
civilities  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  and  Captain  Broadley,  of 
the  Lincolnshire  Militia ;  but  more  particularly 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Chancellor, 
who  first  received  me  with  great  politeness  as  a 
stranger,  and,  when  I  informed  him  who  I  was, 
entertained  me  at  his  house  with  the  most  flat- 
tering attention.  I  also  expressed  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  had  found  that  our  worthy  friend 
Langton  was  highly  esteemed  Ib  his  awn 
country  town. 

'  TO  DR.  SAlfUEL  JOHNSON. 

'  Edinburgh,  June  18, 1778. 
*  My  Dear  Sir,— 

'Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have  been 
again  at  Lanark,  and  have  had  more  conversation 
with  Thomson's  sister.  It  is  strange  that  Mur- 
doch, who  was  liis  intimate  friend,  should  have 
mistaken  his  mutlier's  maiden  name,  which  he 
says  was  Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name 
of  his  grandmother  by  the  mother's  side.     His 

'  Tlir  slij)  of  I'ftiuT  on  wluch  he  made  the  correction 
is  dep4>>iteil  by  mo  in  the  noMo  library  to  which  it 
rt'Ut«s,  and  to  which  I  have  prt»enteU  other  pieces  ot 
his  handwriUng.~Bosw£U* 


mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter,'  a  daughtei 
of  Mr.  Trotter  of  Fogo,  a  small  proprietor  ol 
land.     Thomson  had  one  brother,  whom  he  ha^ 
with  him  in  England  as  his  amanuensis ;  but  hi 
was  seized  with  a  consumption,   and   havin; 
returned  to  Scotland,  to  try  what  his  native  ah 
would  do  for  him,  died  young.    Ho  had  thre< 
sisters,  one  married  to  Mr.  Bell,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Strathaven  ;  one  to  3Ir.  Craig,  fathei 
of  the  ingenious  architect,  who  gave  the  plai 
of  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh;  and  one  U 
Mr.  Thomson,  master  of  the  Grammar-school  a. 
Lanark.     He  was  of  a  humane  and  benovolen. 
disposition :  not  only  sent  valuable  presents  t 
his  sisters,  but  a  yearly  allowance  in  money 
and  was  always  wislung  to  have  it  in  his  powe 
to  do  them  more  good.     Lord  Lyttleton*s  obsei 
vation,  *'  that  he  loathed  much  to  write,"  wa 
very  true.      His   letters   to    his    sister,  Mrs 
Thomson,  wore  not  frequent,  and  in  one  oi 
them   he   says,   **  All   my  friends  who  know 
me  know  how  backward  I  am  to  write  letten^ 
and  never  impute  the  negligent^  of  my  haad 
to  the  coldness  of  my  heart."     I  send  yoa  a 
copy  of  the  last  letter  which  she  had  froB 
him;  she  never  heard  tliat  he  had  any  inten- 
tion of  going  into  holy  orders.    From  this  lite 
interview  with  his  sister,  I  think  much  noie 
favourably  of  him,  as  I  hope  yoa  wilL    I  so 
eager   to  see  more  of  your   Prefaces  to  the 
Poets:    I  solace  myself  with  the  few  proof- 
sheets  which  I  have. 

'  I  send  another  parcel  -of  Lord  Hsilefl*s 
AriTialSf  wluch  yon  will  please  to  retun 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.  Ha 
sayB>  "  he  wisbee  you  would  cut  a  Uttk 
deeper;"  but  he  may  be  proud  that  tbeiv  ii 
so  little  occasion  to  use  the  critical  knife. —I 
ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and  sffw* 
tionate  humble  servant, 

'JamibBoswilu' 

Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  v*" 
quest,  to  favour  me  with  some  paiiicoltf' 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Warley  camp,'  wb«* 
this  gentleman  was  at  the  time  stationed  ■* 
a  Captain  in  the  Lincolnshire  militis.  ' 
shall  give  them  in  his  own  words,  in  a  It^ 
to  me: — 

*  It  was  in  the  sunmier  of  the  year  1778  tW 
he  complied  with  my  invitation  to  come  do^B 
to  the  camp  at  Warley,  and  he  stayed  with  V 
about  a  week-     The  scene  appeared,  notwit*"  ^ 
standing  iv  great  degree  of  ill  health  that  ^  | 
seemed  to  labour  under,  to  interest  and  sbK*  j 
him,  as  agreeing  with  the  disposition  thst  1 1 
believe    you   know   he   constantly  muait^ 
towards  inquiring  into  subjects  of  the  miliMJ  ■ 

I  Pr.  Johnson  was  by  no  means  attentive  to  vlssts  , 
acouracy  in  hiH  Lirrs  oftkt  VofU;  for,  notwithstaodlof 
my  having  detected  this  mistake,  he  has  contiaocd  it  ^ 

—Bos  WELL. 

s  Near  Halifax,  in  Torkshixa. 
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),  with  a  patient  degree  of  atten- 
re  the  proceedings  of  a  regimental 
that  happened  to  be  called  in 
liB  stay  with  us;  and  one  night, 
ven  o'clock,  he  accompanied  the 
regiment  in  going  what  are  styled 
'here  be  might  observe  the  forms 
3  guards,  for  the  seeing  that  they 
ntries  are  ready  in  their  duty 
ral  posts.  He  took  occasion  to 
imcs  on  military  topics,  once  in 
\\  I  see  the  mention  of  in  your 
»  Tour  to  the,  Hebrides,  wliich 
Dre  me,  as  to  gunpowder ;  which 
•  the  same  effect,  in  part,  that  you 

:casion,  when  the  regiment  were 
li  their  exercise,  he  went  quite 
nen  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
im1  all  their  practice  attentively; 
came  away  his  remark  waa,  **  The 
do  load  their  muskets  and  fire 
ful  celerity."     He  was  likewise 

inquiring  to  know  what  was  the 
i  musket  balls  in  use,  and  within 
6  they  might  be  expected  to  take 
red  off. 
g  among  the  tents,  and  observing 

between  those  of  the  officers  and 

he  said  that  the  superiority  of 
m  of  the  better  conditions  of  life 

inferior  ones,  was  never  exhibited 

>  distinct  a  view.  The  civilities 
a  the  camp  were  from  the  gentle- 
ancolnshiro  regiment,  one  of  the 
ich  accommodated  him  with  a  tent 
Icpt ;  and  from  General  Hall,  who 
isly  invited  him  to  dine  with  him, 
■eared  to  be  very  well  pleased  with 
nent,  and  the  civilities  he  received 

of  the  General;*  the  attention 
le  General's  aide-de-camp.  Captain 
d  to  be  very  welcome  to  him,  as 
their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of 
ether.  The  gentlemen  of  the  East 
it  likewise,  on  being  informed  of 
solicited  his  company  at  dinner; 
ime  he  had  fixed  his  departure,  so 
i  not  comply  with  the  invitation.' 

rO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  London,  Juli/  3, 1778. 
ive  received  two  letters  from  you, 

>  second  complains  of  the  neglect 
ic  first.  You  must  not  tie  your 
:h  punctual  corrcspondcnQo.  You 
ible  assurances  of  my  affection  and 

there  ought  to  be  no  need  of  re* 
essions.     AVlicn  it  may  happen  that 

ne  day  at  Court  exjin'SHcd  to  General 
o(  the  honour  he  ha«l  d'lne  my  fri«*n'l, 
i«were<l«  'tHr,  I  did  myiiil/  houour.'— 


I  can  give  you  either  counsel  or  comfort,  I  hope 
it  will  never  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect 
you  ;  but  you  must  not  think  me  criminal  or 
cold,  if  I  say  nothing  when  I  have  nothing  to 
say. 

*  You  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs.  Boswell 
is  recovered  ;  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
probability  of  her  long  life.  If  general  appro- 
bation will  add  anything  to  your  enjojrment,  I 
can  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  you  mentioned 
as  a  man  wJiom  everybody/  likes,  I  think  life  has 
little  more  to  give. 

*  p!iangton]  has  gone  to  his  regiment.  He  has 
laid  down  hi^  coach,  and  talks  of  making  more 
contractions  of  his  expense ;  how.  he  will  succeed 
I  know  not.  It  is  difficult  to  reform  a  house- 
hold gradually ;  it  may  be  better  done  by  a 
system  totally  new.  I  am  afraid  he  has  always 
something  to  hide.  When  we  pressed  him  to 
go  to  Langton,  ho  objected  the  necessity  of 
attending  his  navigation  ;  yet  he  could  talk  of 
going  to  Aberdeen,  a  place  not  much  nearer  his 
navigation.  I  believe  he  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  living  at  [Langton]  in  a  state  of 
diminution,  and  of  appearing  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood  thorn  of  hit  beamt. 
This  is  natural,  but  it  is  cowardly.  What  I 
told  him  of  the  increasing  expense  of  a  growing 
family  seems  to  have  struck  hinL  H  certainly 
had  gone  en  with  very  confused  views,  and'  we 
have,  I  think,  shown  him  that  be  is  wrong; 
though,  with  the  common  deficience  of  advisers, 
we  have  not  shown  him  how  to  do  right. 

'  I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  restrain 
your  imagination,  and  imagine  that  happiness, 
such  as  life  admits,  may  be  had  at  other  places, 
as  well  as  London.  Without  affecting  Stoicism, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  our  business  to  exempt 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  from  the  power  of 
external  things.  There  is  but  one  solid  basis  of 
happiness,  and  that  is,  the  reasonable  hope  of  a 
happy  futurity.    This  may  be  had  everywhere. 

*  I  do  not  blame  your  preference  of  London  te 
other  places,  for  it  is  really  to  be  preferred,  if 
the  choice  is  free ;  but  few  have  the  choice  of 
their  place,  or  their  manner  of  life  ;  and  mere 
pleasure  Qught  not  to  be  the  prime  motive  of 
action. 

'  BIrs  Thrale»  poor  thing,  has  a  daughter.  Mr. 
Tlirale  dislikes  the  times,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Mrs.  Williams  is  sick ;  Mrs.  Desmeulins  is  poor. 
I  have  miserable  nights.  Nobody  is  well  but 
BIr.  Levett.— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  etc., 

'  Sau.  Johubon.' 

In  the  cotirse  of  this  year  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  him  and  his  friend  BIr.  Strahan, 
the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
relate.  Their  reconciliation  was  communicated 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  BIr.  Strahan  in  the  follow- 
ing  words : — 

*  The  notqs  I  showed  you  that  passed  between 
him  and  me  were  dated  io  BUrch  last.     The 
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"  Sib, — It  would  be  rery  foolish  for  in  to  con- 
tinue strtngen  snjr  longer.  You  can  never  by 
pcniiteucy  make  wrong  right.  If  I  rc»pnt»ii 
10  Mrimoniouil)',  I  resented  only  to  yuurself. 
Nobody  ever  tar*  or  heard  what  I  wroto.  You 
uw  that  my  anger  wai  over  ;  for  in  n  day  or 

lorgiT  lime,  and  I  Iio]M!  joo  liavc  msJe  no  good 
UHi  of  it  u  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms  with, 

'  On  tliia  I  called  upon  him,  and  he  hai  aince 

After  this  time  the  same  friendshipas  farmerly 

cuutinued  between  Dr.  Julinson  and  Mr.  Strahan. 

Itly  friend  mentioned  to  mc  a  little  cireumatance 

of  his  attention,  wliich,  though  we  may  smile  at 

must  be  allowed  to  have  its  foundation  in  a 

:e  and  tnieknowledge  of  human  life.     '  AVheu 

uTite  toScotland.'saidhe,  'I  employ Stiahan 

frank  my  letters,  that  he  may  have  the  eon- 

riciLUcnce  of  appearing  a  PorliomeQt  man  among 

bis  countrymen." 

'to  CAPTilM  tANGTOK,'  WAKLET  CAKP. 

■  CXAahtr  31,  1778. 
'  Dbar  Sin,— When  I  ttcollcct  how  long  ago 
I  was  received  with  au  much  kindness  at  Warley 
Cummon.  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  made 
some  inijuiries  after  my  friends. 

'Pray  liow  many  sheep -stealers  did  you  con- 
viet?  and  bow  did  you  punish  them  !  When  are 
you  to  be  cantoned  in  better  habitations  !  Tlie 
air  growi  cold,  and  the  ground  damp.  Longer 
stay  in  the  eomp  cannot  be  without  much  danger 
o  the  health  of  tbo  common  men,  if  even  thu 
itGcer*  can  escape. 

'  You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  Dean  of  Car- 
isle  ;  about  five  hundreil  a  year,  with  a  power 
of  presenting  himself  to  some  good  Lving.  Ue 
is  provided  for. 

The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  oommenoe 
with  that  of  the  Parliament.     Mr.  Banks 'de- 
sires to  be  admitted  ;  he  will  be  a  very  honour' 
ubie  accession. 
I        'Did   the  King  please  yon?    The  Coiheath 
I   men,  I  think,  have  some  reason  to  complain ; 
!    Keyoolds  tays  your  eomp  ii  better  than  theirs. 
!        'I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encounter 
'   this  weather.     Tukc  care  of  own  health ;  and, 
as  you  can,  of  your  men.    Be  pleased  tu  moke 
iiiy  complimenti  to  all  the  gentlemen  whoM 
notice  r  have  had,  and  whose  kindness  I  have 
experienced. —I  am,  dear  air,  your  most  humble 
servant,  'SAM.  JoKNaoH.' 


I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  Augoit,  tli*  | 
IStb  of  September,  and  the  Sth  of  Norenber  ;  I 
informing  him  of  my  kaTing  bad  another  sod  I 
bom,  whom  I  hod  colled  James ;   that  I  had  \ 
passed  some    time  at   Auidiiiileok ;    thi 
Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in  her  ninety 
year,  was  as  fresh  as  when  he  saw  her,  and  n-  I 
mombered  him  with  respect  1  and  that  hiimotliB 
by  adoption,  tlie  Conntasa  of  Eglintonne,  had 
said  to  mo,  '  Tell  Ur.  Johnwui  I  love  hi 
cefdingly ;    that  I  had  again  suffered   mock 
from  bad  spirit*  %  and  that,  as  it  w>*  very  Imi 
since  1  heard  from  him,  1  wu  not  »  little  u- 


<  Di,  Jnlin-im  here  sldrr 

DrnBi.-t  Lani^oii.  Esq.,  by  hi 

Linculnaliirc  luilills,  in  whlil 

dewTMlly  raised  (o  (he  nuk 

I       ■  Artonards  Sir  JuKi>h. 


*  LonDO^r,  Sowmbtr  2, 177& 
'  Dkab  StE,— Dr.  Barney,  who  brings  this 
paper,  is  engaged  in  a  history  of  mu  ' 
having  been  told  by  Dr.  Uarkham  of  so 
relating  to  his  subject,  which  arc  in  the  libniy 
of  your  College,  is  desinms  ti 
Ue  is  my  friend,  and  tberefon  I  take  the  libtftr 
of  entreating  your  favour  and  ai  ~ 
inquiry  \  and  can  assure  you,  with  great  «■!• 
deuce,  that  if  you  knew  him  he  would  w 
any  intervenient  solicitation  to  obtain  the  UdiI- 
neas  of  one  who  loves  learning  and  nri 
,o.l...O,.-. 

'  I  have  been  flattering  myself  oU  the  H 
with  the  hope  of  paying  my  annual  viiit 
friends,  but  something  to*  obatructcd  BCi  f 
still  hope  not  to  be  long  without  seeing  yea.  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  Uttle  Uteiary  talk,  ood  ^ 
to  show  you,  by  the  frequency  of  my  visits,  k>* 
eagerly  I  love  it,  when  you  talk  it. — I  am,  Itt 
sir,  jour  moat  bumble  servant, 

'San.  Jobsmo.' 

'  to  tke  betbbisd  db.  zdwokds,  oxtoift 
'  LoNDOE,  Ifottmitr  t,  liT& 
'  Sir,— The  bearer.  Dr.  Bumey,  has  hsil  i*" 

library,  from  which  he  hopes  to  giii  i^ 
materials  fnr  Ms  history  of  musio;  bvlMI 
ignorant  of  the  language,  is  at  a  lea  wW«  " 
find  Bssistanoe.  I  make  IK>  doubt  but  JM,  ^< 
can  help  bim  through  bis  difficulties,  mA  tk«R  I 
fore  take  the  liberty  of  reeommeniUnf  Us  ••  | 
your  favour,  ss  I  am  nire  you  will  And  kia  *  : 
man  worthy  of  every  civility  thai  can  fat  *<«>  ' 
ami  every  benefit  that  can  be  eoBfeiTtd.  | 

'  But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  «  fi*  i 
Greek.  What  comes  of  Xenophoo!  If  pi^  I 
not  like  the  trauble  of  publistdng  the  boit.^  | 
not  let  your  commentaries  bo  lost.  Ontlin  | 
that  they  may  be  published  somewhcte.— I  sifc  [ 
sir,  your  humble  servant,       T" 


These  letter*  procured  Dr.  Bunay  peat  kioJ-  I 
nes*  *]>d  fri«n(lly  offices  Inw  bMh  <f  thsH  : 
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I,  not  only  on  that  ocoiwon,  bi 
ita  to  the  uniTenity.  The  some  year 
Km  not  only  wrote  to  Dr.  Joieph 
I  [kTour  of  Dr.  Burney'a  yoange»t  ion, 
to  be  plased  in  tho  CoUcEe  of  Win- 
ut  accamiiauied   Iiim  when  be  vent 

>1y  onnot  but  admire  the  benevolent 
of  thi*  great  anil  good  man,  espeomlly 

coniidcr  how  grieToualy  he  wm 
-ith  bad  liealth,  and  hov  uncoDifort- 
me  wu  made  by  the  perpetual  jarring 
vbom  be  charitablj  accomzncKta' 
roof.  He  ha*  aometlmea  mffered 
enlu-ly  of  liia  group  of  females,  and 
Ilia  Seraglio.  He  tbu)  roentinni  f 
dth  honest  fxirett,  in  one  of  hla  lettcn 
hnile  ;— '  WiUiuni  hntc*  everybody 
.tea  Dcunouliiu,  and  doEi  not  tovt 

Deimoulin*  batei  them  both ;  Poll ' 
of  them.' 


'A-(-i™tar21, 17T8. 
iis,— It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  t 
I  think  you  have  tome  reaaon  to  eom- 
■over,  you  mast  not  let  small  things 
a  when  yon  have  such  a  fine  addition 
ppineu  as  a  new  boy,  and  I  hope  your 
Ith  i*  reatoreil  by  bringing  him.  It 
'  probable  that  a  Uttle  eare  will  now 
I,  it  any  remains  of  hor  campUints 

tin,  if  I  undentanJ  your  letter,  to  be 
rand  at  Anchiuleck— an  incident  that 
I  me  great  delight. 

IDj  fit  of  anxiety,  ur  gloominess,  or 
of  mind,  lays  hold  u|H;n  you,  make 
ut  to  pnbliah  it  by  complaints,  but 
t  whole  care  to  hide  it.  By  en- 
;  to  hide  it  you  will  drive  it  away. 

.OB  !•  to  meet  with  tho  Parliament ; 
electing  Banks,  the  ttarcllet ;  he  will 
ibis  member. 

a  haa  been  encamped  with  hia  com- 
liUtia  on  Warley  Common  ;  I  spent 
moDjiBt  them.  He  signalized  himself 
nt  officer,  and  has  very  high  respeet 
nunl  He  presided  when  I  was  there 
(-martial ;  he  is  now  quartered  in 
lin;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are  in 
Pkoli  came  to  tho  camp,  and  com- 

elf  I  hare  no  great  matters  to  say ; 
is  Dot  restored  :  my  nights  are  rost- 
iious.  The  but  night  that  1  have  bad 
ty  year*  was  at  Fort  Aagustua.  I  hope 
d  you  a  few  Live*  to  read.— lam,  dear 
MtaSeotionate,     'San.  Johhsoh.' 

■  Hljs  CanBlcbasL— BrawEU. 


Abont  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Hussey, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  trade,  and  was  then 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  being 
about  to  undertake  a  Journey  to  Alepjio 
other  part*  of  the  £ut,  which  he  accomjilii 
Dr.  Johnson  (who  had  long  been  in  bibita  of 
intimacy  with  him)  honoured  him  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter ; — 

'  TO  KB.  JOHR  BtISB¥T. 

'  Awnnfer  29,  ITTft 
'  Dun  Sin,— I  hive  tent  you  the  Oram  mar,  and 
have  left  you  two  bookB  more,  by  wliich  I  hops 
to  be  remembered.  Write  my  name  in  them  : 
we  may  perhaps  see  ewh  other  no  more.  You 
part  with  my  good  wi*he«,  nor  do  I  despair  of 
toeing  you  return.  Let  no  opportunities  of  vice 
corrapt  yon ;  let  no  bad  examQle  de<luee  you ; 
let  the  blindness  of  Uahometanx  confirm  jrou  in 
Christianity.  God  bleit  you. — I  am,  dear  tii 
your  affuctionate,  humble  serrant, 

'  Sah.  JouHsoir.' 

Johnson  this  year  expreiud  great  Batiafaotioi 
at  the  publication  of  the  Gr«t  volume  of  Dii- 
isnirKi  to  the  Sosal  Aatdemi/,  by  Sir  Joahua 
Reynolds,  whom  he  always  oon^cred  as  one  ol 
his  litemrytchool.  Much  praise  indeed  it  due 
to  those  excellent  Ditcounes  which  are  so  ur 
vertally  admired,  and  for  which  the  anthor  r 
oeived  from  the  Empress  of  Busiia  a  gold  snuff- 
box, adorned  with  her  profile  in  bat  rtlitfiH  ii 
diamond* ;  and  containiog,  what  is  infinitcl] 
more  valuable,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  an 
written,  with  her  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hsnJ 
the  toilowiog  word*:— 'Pour  le  Chevalier  Rty- 
JuMi,  m  Icnmignaotd*  conientemtnt  guej'ai  ra- 
lentir  A  la  UtiMrt  lit  la  excellent  diKourt  tur  li 
PetHlure,' 

This  year  Johnson  gave  the  world  &  lomi 
nous  proof  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  in  all  iti 
faeultiet,  whether  memory,  judgment,  or  ima 
gination,  was  not  in  the  leut  abated  ;  fur  this 
year  fame  out  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  Pre- 
facet,  Biogrephical  and  Critical,  to  Uit  Moit  E<a<- 
vcnl  uf  the  EnoUih  Poet*,  published  by  the  book* 
sellers  of  London.  The  remaining  volumes 
came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The  Poetj  were  se- 
lected by  the  several  booksellers  who  had  the 
honorary  copyright,  which  is  still  preserved 
among  them  by  muCnal  compact,  notinthstand- 
ing  the  deoision  of  the  House  of  Lords  ngninat 
tho  perpetuity  of  literary  property.  Wo  have 
hit  own  aathorily,'  that  by  hit  retommenda- 
tion  the  poems  of  Blaolnnoro,  Watts.  Pomfret, 
and  Yalden,  were  added  to  the  coll>»:lion.  Ot 
this  work  I  shall  ipeak  more  particularly  here- 
after. 

On  the  3!d  of  Jannaiy,  I  wrote  to  hhn  on 
several  topics,  and  mentioned  that,  as  he  bad 
been  10  good  a*  to  permit  me  to  have  the  pi 
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sheets  of  his  Xtre<  of  the  PotU^  I  had  written  to 
bis  servant  Francis  to  take  care  of  them  for 
me. 

*  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinburgh,  Feb.  2, 1779. 

'  Mt  dear  Sir, — Garrick*s  death  is  a  striking 
event ;  not  that  we  should  be  surprised  with  the 
death  of  any  man  who  has  lived  sixty-two  years/ 
but  because  there  was  a  vivacUy  in  our  late  cele- 
brated friend,  which  drove  away  the  thoughts 
of  death  from  any  association  with  him,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  tenderly  afifected  with  his  de- 
parture; and  I  would  wish  to  hear  from  you 
upon  the  subject.  I  was  obliged  to  him  in  my 
days  of  effervescence  in  London,  when  poor  Der- 
rick was  my  governor;  and  since  that  time  I 
received  many  civilities  from  him.  Do  you  re- 
member how  pleasing  it  was,  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  at  Inverary,  upon  our  first  re- 
turn to  civilised  living,  after  our  Uebridcan 
journey?  I  shall  always  remember  him  with 
affection  as  well  as  admiration. 

'  On  Saturday  last,  being  ths  30th  of  January, 
I  drank  coffee  and  old  port,  and  had  solemn  con- 
versation with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Falconer,  a 
nonjuring  bishop,  a  very  learned  and  worthy  man. 
Ue  gave  two  toasts,  which  you  will  believe  I 
drank  with  cordiality — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  Flora  Macdonald.  I  sat  about  four  hours 
with  him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had  been 
living  in  the  last  century.  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  though  faithful  to  the  royal 
liouse  of  Stuart,  has  never  accepted  of  any  congi 
iVUire  since  the  Revolution  ;  it  is  the  only  true 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  its  own 
succession  of  bishops.  For  as  to  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  who  take  the  oaths  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, they  indeed  follow  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  observed, 
'  they  are  not  EpitKopaU  ;  for  they  are  under 
no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  have  authority  be- 
yond his  diocese.'  This  venerable  gentleman 
did  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me  yesterday, 
and  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  my 
little  ones.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  curious 
literary  conversation,  particularly  about  Mr. 
Thonuis  Ruddiman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great 
fiiendship. 

*Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life 
makes  one  embrace  more  closely  a  valuable 
friend.  My  dear  and  much  respected  sir,  may 
God  preserve  you  long  in  this  world  while  I  am 
in  it. — I  am,  ever  your  much  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate humble  servant, 

'  jAlfESBOSWKLL.' 


>  On  Mr.  Garrick's  monoment,  in  Lichfield  Cathedrtl, 
he  is  Mid  to  have  died,  'aged  64  years.*  Bat  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  Mr.  Boswell  is  perfectly  correct  Oarrick 
was  baptised  at  Hereford,  Feb.  28.  1710-17.  and  died 
at  bi«  bouse  iu  Loudon,  Jan.  20, 1779.  The  inaccuracy 
of  lapidaty  inscriptions  is  well  known.— Mauixs. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

1779. 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  wrote  to  Johnson  sgab, 
complaining  of  his  silence,  as  I  had  beard  he  was 
ill,  and  had  written  to  Mr.  Thrale  for  infomstim 
concerning  him  ;  and  I  announced  my  intention 
of  soon  being  again  in  London. 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  SBQ. 

'March  13, 1779. 

'Dear  SiR,~Wh7  should  yon  take  nek 
delight  to  make  a  bustle,  to  write  to  Mr.  Hulk 
that  I  am  negligent,  and  to  Francis  to  do  whit 
is  so  very  unnecessary  ?  Thrale,  you  may  be 
sure,  cared  not  about  it ;  and  I  shall  spare  Ttum 
the  trouble,  by  ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lira 
and  Poets  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,'  in  aekaov* 
lodgment  of  her  marmalade.  Penoade  her  to 
accept  them,  and  accept  them  kindly.  If  I 
thought  she  would  receive  them  soonfoDy,  I 
would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell,  idio  I  bopi 
has  yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill-will  to  ns. 

*  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  vohuBCs,  is 
some  other  friends,  to  Lord  Hailea  fini  Hii 
second  volume  lies  by  my  bedside ;  a  book  wailtj 
of  great  labour,  and  to  every  just  thinker  d 
great  delight.  Write  me  word  to  whom  I  thill 
send  besides :  would  it  please  Lord  Auehinkek? 
Mrs.  Thrale  waits  in  the  coach. — I  am,  desriiff 
etc.,  <  Sam.  JoHnoK.' 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  Loadoii 
where  I  arrived  on  Monday,  March  15;  siA 
next  morning,  at  a  late  hour,  found  Dr.  JokaMi 
sitting  over  his  tea,  attended  by  Mrs.  DesBOste 
Mr.  Levett,  and  a  clergjrman,  who  had  eoBito 
submit  some  poetical  pieces  to  fail  revisioB.  I^ 
is  wonderful  what  a  number  and  Tsriely  ^ 
writers,  some  of  them  even  unknown  to  kiBi 
prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to  look  ofcr  tkv 
works,  and  suggest  eorrectionB  and  impi'*' 
ments.  My  arrival  interrupted  for  a  ^bS^ 
while  the  important  business  of  this  tiw  i*" 
presentati ve  of  Bay es.  Upon  its  being  rtiiM*^i 
I  found  that  the  subject  under  imroedists  tf^ 
sideration  was  a  translation  yet  in  mansMfif^ 
of  the  Carmen  Seeuiart  of  Horaee,  which  k^ 
this  year  been  set  to  music,  and  peffomeAi** 
public  entertainment  in  London,  for  tht  ji>^ 
benefit  of  Monsieur  Philidor*  and  Signor  BmM^ 
When  Johnson  had  done  reading,  the  latk* 
asked  him  bluntly,  *  If,  upon  the  whok,  ^ 
waa  a  good  translation?'  Johnson,  whoi* 
regard  for  truth  was  uncomm<mly  strict,  wtett^ 
to  be  puasled  for  a  moment  what  auw  ti 
make  ;  as  he  certainly  could  not  honestly  eoB* 
mend  the  performance,  with  exquisite  sddiftf 


-I 


I  He  sent  a  set  elegantly  bound  and  gilt,  wkkft  w* 
received  as  a  very  handsome  present— Boswiu. 

*  Andrew  Pbilidor,  a  celebrated  mnaiciaB  tm 
phiysi; 
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B  evaded  the  question,  thiu,  '  Sir,  I  do  not  say 
ttt  it  may  not  be  made  a  very  good  tnuu- 
tion.*  Here  nothing  whatever  in  favour  of 
le  performance  was  afiQrmed,  and  yet  the 
liter  was  not  shocked.  A  printed  Ode  to  Vie 
'drtike  OtniuM  of  Britain  came  next  in  review. 
M  bard  was  a  lank,  bony  figure,  with  short 
ick  hair;  he  was  writhing  himself  in  agita- 
m  while  Johnson  read,  and  showing  his  teeth 

a  grin  of  earnestness,  exclaimed  in  broken 
ntenoes,  and  in  a  keen,  sharp  tone,  '  Is  that 
•try,  sir?  Is  it  Pindar  ?*  Johnson  :  *  Why, 
',  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry. ' 
len  taming  to  me,  the  poet  cried,  *  My  muse 
M  not  been  long  upon  the  town,  and  (pointing 

the  Ode)  it  trembles  under  the  hand  of  the 
eat  eritic*  Johnson  in  a  tone  of  displeasure 
ked  him,  '  Why  do  you  praise  Anson  ? '  I 
d  not  trouble  him  by  asking  his  reason  for 
OS  question.  Ue  proceeded,  *  Here  is  an 
Tor,  sir;  you  have  made  Genius  feminine.'— 
BslpabU,  sir,'  cried  the  enthusiast ;  '  I  know 

•  Bat  (in  a  lower  tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  compli- 
ksnt  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  with  which 
cr  Once  was  pleased.  She  is  walking  across 
{wh— th,  in  the  military  uniform,  and  I 
ippose  her  to  be  the  Grenius  of  Britain. '  John- 
01 :  '  Sir,  yoa  are  giving  a  reason  for  it ;  but 
Ittt  win  not  make  it  right.  You  may  have  a 
'tmntk  why  two  and  two  should  make  five ;  but 
%  win  stiU  make  but  four.' 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in  the 
Hons  of  the  following  days,  such  it  seems  were 
■7  oeeapations,  or  such  my  negligence,  that  I 
^ve  preserved  no  memorial  of  his  conversation 
^  VHday,  March  26,  when  I  visited  him.  He 
■U  hi  expects  to  be  attacked  on  aocount  of 
Ui  Veta  ^  the  PoeU.  '  However,'  said  he,  *  I 
*Bi]d  rather  be  attacked  than  unnoticed.  For 
^  vortt  thing  you  can  do  to  an  author  is  to  be 
iQ^  M  to  his  works.    An  assault  upon  a  town 

■  i  bad  thing  ;  but  starving  it  is  still  worse.  An 
*mbH  may  be  unsaocessf ul ;  you  may  have 
^>i*BieB  kiUed  than  you  kill ;  but  if  you  starve 
•^town,  yoa  are  sure  of  victory.' 

TiUkingof  a  friend  of  ours  associating  with 
Nmosof  very  discordant  principles  and  cha- 
'''ctca,  I  said  he  was  a  very  universal  man,  quite 
^  iiiB  ol  the  world.  Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir,  but 
i^  Bsy  be  so  much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  to 

■  loibiBg  in  the  world.     I  remember  a  passage 

•  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Waktjldd,  which  he 
'^afterwards  fool  enough  to  expunge— "I  do 
i^love  a  man  who  is  xealous  for  nothing."' 
ioiwiLL:  'That  was  a  fine  passage.'  John- 
^i  *  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  another  fine  passage, 
00,  which  he  struck  out :  '*  ^Vhen  I  was  a  young 
Ma,  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I 
^  perpetuaUy  starting  new  propositions, 
•at  I  soon  gave  this  over;  for  I  found  that 
eacrany  what  was  new  was  false." '  I  said  I 
id  not  like  to  sit  with  people  of  whom  I  had 
ot  a  food  opinion.    JoHNSeN:  'But  you  must 


not  indulge  your  delicacy  too  much,  or  you 
win  be  a  tiU-h-tiU  man  all  your  life.' 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  find 
I  was  unaccountably  negligent  in  preserving 
Johnson's  sayings,  more  so  than  at  any  time 
when  I  was  happy  enough  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  his  wisdom  and  wit.  There  is 
no  help  for  it  now.  I  must  content  myself  with 
presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have.  But  I  am 
nevertheless  ashamed  and  vexed  to  think  how 
much  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there  was  a 
bad  crop  this  year;  but  that  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  gathering  it  in.  I  therefore, 
in  some  instances,  can  only  exhibit  a  few  de- 
tached fragments. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  ooncealment  of  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  letters  signed  Junius, 
he  said,  'I  should  have  believed  Burke  to  be 
Junius,  because  I  know  no  man  but  Burke  who 
is  capable  of  writing  these  letters ;  but  Burke 
spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.  The  case  would 
have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
the  author;  a  man  so  questioned,  as  to.  an 
anonymous  publication,  may  think,  he  has  a 
right  to  deny  it' 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend  Mr.  Sheridan 
had  been  honoured  with  extraordinary  attention 
in  his  own  country,  by  having  had  an  exception 
made  in  his  favour  in  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliimient 
concerning  insolvent  debtors.  'Thus  to  be 
singled  out,'  said  he,  'by  a  legislature,  as  an 
object  of  public  consideration  and  kindness,  is  a 
proof  of  no  common  merit.' 

AtStreatham,  on  Monday,  March  29,  at  break- 
fast, he  maintained  that  a  father  had  no  right 
to  control  the  inclinations  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage. 

On  Wednesday,  March  31,  when  I  visited  him 
and  confessed  an  excess  of  which  I  had  very  sel- 
dom been  guilty— that  I  had  spent  a  whole  niglit 
in  playing  at  cards,  and  that  I  could  not  look 
back  on  it  with  satisfaction— instead  of  a  harsh 
animadversion,  he  mildly  said,  'Alas,  sir,  on 
how  few  things  can  we  look  back  with  satis- 
faction ! ' 

On  Thursday,  April  1,  he  commended  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  for  '  a  dogged  veracity.' 
He  said,  too, '  London  is  nothing  to  some  people ; 
but  to  a  man  whose  jdeasurc  is  inteUectual,  Lon- 
don is  the  place.  Ami  there  is  no  place  where 
ecomony  can  be  so  well  practised  as  in  London  : 
more  can  be  had  here  for  the  money,  even  by 
ladies,  than  anywhere  else.  You  cannot  play 
tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a  small  place ;  you 
must  make  an  uniform  appearance.  Here  a 
lady  may  have  well-furnished  apartments,  an 
elegant  dress,  without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen.* 

I  was  amused  by  considering  with  how  much 
ease  and  coolness  he  could  write  or  talk  to  a 
friend,  exhorting  him  not  to  sui>posc  that  happi- 
ness was  not  to  be  found  as  well  in  other  placca 
as  in  London ;  when  he  himself  was  at  aU  times 
^sensible  of  iU  being,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
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heaven  upon  earth.  The  truth  is,  that  by  those 
who  from  sagacity,  attention,  and  experience, 
have  learnt  the  full  advantage  of  London,  its 
pre-eminence  over  every  other  place,  not  only 
for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  comfort,  will 
be  felt  with  a  pliilusophical  exultation.  The 
freedom  from  remark  and  petty  censure,  with 
which  life  may  be  passed  there,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  a  man  who  knows  the  teasing  re- 
straint of  a  narrow  circle  must  relish  highly.  l^Ir. 
Burke,  whose  orderly  and  amiable  domestic  habits 
might  make  the  eye  of  observation  less  irksome 
to  him  than  to  most  men,  said  once  very  plea, 
santly  in  my  hearing,  'Though  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I  should  not  like  to 
live  there ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  so  much 
upon  my  good  behaviour/  In  London,  a  man 
may  live  in  splendid  society  at  one  time,  and 
in  frugal  retirement  at  another,  without  anim- 
adversion. There,  and  there  alone,  a  man*8 
own  house  is  truly  his  castle^  in  which  he  can  be 
in  perfect  safety  from  intrusion  whenever  he 
pleases.  I  never  shall  forget  how  well  this  was 
expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr.  Meynell :  '  The 
chief  advantage  of  London,'  said  he,  '  ib,  that  a 
man  is  always  so  near  hit  burrow,* 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances,  '  He 
is  very  fit  for  a  travelling  governor.  He  knows 
French  very  well.  He  is  a  man  of  good  princi- 
ples ;  and  there  would  be  no  danger  that  a  young 
gentleman  should  catch  his  manner ;  for  it  is  ao 
very  bad,  that  it  must  be  avoided.  In  that 
■  respect  he  would  be  like  the  drunken  Helot.* 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me,  that  Johnson 
said  of  the  same  person,  '  Sir,  he  has  the  most 
inverted  understanding  of  any  man  whom  I  have 
ever  known.' 

On  'Friday,  April  2,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
visited  him  in  the  morning  as  usual :  and  find- 
ing that  we  insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of  ridicule 
upon  the  foibles  of  one  of  our  friends,  a  very 
worthy  man,  I,  by  way  of  a  check,  quoted  some 
good  admonition  from  The  Oovemment  of  the 
Tonffue — that  very  pious  book.  It  happened 
also  remarkably  enough  that  the  subject  of  the 
sermon  preached  to  us  to-day  by  Dr.  Burrows, 
the  rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  was  the  cer- 
tainty that  at  the  last  day  we  must  give  an 
account  of  the  '  deeds  done  in  the  body  ; '  and 
amongst  various  acts  of  culpability  he  men- 
tioned evil-speaking.  As  we  were  moving 
slowly  along  in  the  crowd  from  church,  John- 
son jogged  my  elbow,  and  said,  *  Did  you  attend 
to  the  sermon  ? ' — *  Yes,  sir,'  said  I,  *  it  was  very 
applicable  to  ut.*  He,  however,  stood  upon 
the  defensive.  '  Why,  sir,  the  sense  of  ridicule 
u  given  us,  and  may  be  lawfully  used.  The 
author  of  T?ie  Oovemment  of  the  Tongue  would 
have  us  treat  all  men  alike.' 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening 
service,  he  endeavoured  to  employ  himself 
earnestly  in  devotional  exercise;  and,  as  he 
has  mentioned  in  his  Prayen  and  MediiaHont 


[p.  173],  gave  me  Les  Pentiei  de  Pascal,  that  I 
might  not  interrupt  him.  I  preserve  the  book 
with  reverence.  His  presenting  it  to  me  is 
marked  upon  it  with  his  own -hand,  and  I  hsre 
found  in  it  a  truly  divine  unction*  We  went  to 
church  again  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  April  3, 1  visited  him  at  night, 
and  found  him  sitting  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room,' 
with  her,  and  one  who  he  afterwards  told  me 
was  a  natural  son  *  of  the  second  Lord  Southwell 
The  table  had  a  singular  appearance,  being 
covered  with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
oysters  and  porter  for  his  company,  and  tea  for 
himself.  I  mentioned  my  having  heard  an  emi- 
nent physician,  who  was  himself  a  Christisa, 
argue  in  favour  of  universal  toleration,  and 
maintain  that  no  man  could  be  hart  by  another 
man's  differing  from  him  in  opinion.  J0B9- 
SON :  '  Sir,  you  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  hnrt  by 
knowing  that  even  one  man  does  not  believe.' 

On  Easter-day,  after  solemn  servioe  at  St 
Paul's,  I  dined  with  him.  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
was  also  his  guest.  He  was  uncommonly  sikst ; 
and  I  have  not  written  down  anything,  ezeepft 
a  single  curious  fact,  which,  having  the  sanetioa 
of  his  inflexible  veracity,  may  be  leeeived  u  s 
striking  instance  of  human  insensibility  tad 
inconsideration.  As  he  was  passing  bf  s 
fishmonger,  who  was  skinning  an  eel  alire,  he 
heard  him  '  curse  it  because  it  would  not  lie 
stilL' 

On  Wednesday,  April  7, 1  dined  withhin  it 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  I  have  not  marked 
what  company  was  there.  Johnson  hartB|iied 
upon  the  qualities  of  different  liquon ;  ssd 
spoke  with  great  contempt  of  claret,  assovfski 
that  *  a  man  would  be  drowned  by  it  befoiv  it 
made  him  drunk.'  He  was  persuaded  to  drink 
one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might  judge,  not  fntt 
recollection,  which  might  be  dim,  but  from  im- 
mediate sensation.  He  shook  his  head,  tad 
said,  '  Poor  stuff !  No,  sir,  olaxet  is  tbs  liq«ir 
for  boys ;  port  for  men :  but  he  who  aspirH  te 
be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink  brandy.  Is  ^ 
first  place,  the  flavour  of  brandy  is  most  gisi<^ 
to  the  palate ;  and  then  brandy  will  do  sooofl^ 
for  a  man  what  drinking  can  do  for  him.  A^" 
are,  indeed,  few  who  are  able  to  drink  hns^T* 
That  is  a  power  rather  to  be  wished  for  thss*^ 
tained.  And  yet,'  proceeded  he,  'as  in  anFi<^ 
sure  hope  is  a  considerable  part,  I  know  Botbst 
fruition  comes  too  quick  by  brandy.  fkr00* 
wine  I  think  the  worst ;  it  is  wine  only  to  ^ 
eye ;  it  is  wine  neither  while  yon  are  drisM 
it,  nor  after  you  have  drunk  it :  it  lait^ 
pleases  the  taste  nor  exhilarates  the  tgu^ 
I  reminded  him  how  heartily  he  and  I  li*^  ^ 
drink  wine  together,  when  we  wtie  t^ 
acquainted  ;  and  how  I  used  to  hnre  aheadscht 
after  sitting  np  with  him.  He  did  not  like  «» 
have  this  recalled,  or,  perhaps,  tbinkinf  ^ 

>  Mr.  Maaritius  Lowe,  a  painter.— Maloks. 
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tfted  improperly,  resolved  to  have  a  'witty 
Ee  at  me:  'Nay,  sir,  it  was  not  the  irm€ 
made  your  head  ache,  but  the  unit  that  I 
into  it.*  BoswELL:  '  What,  sir ;  will  sense 
d  the  head  ache  ?  *  Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir 
1  a  smile),  when  it  is  not  nsed  to  it.* — No 
who  has  a  true  relish  of  pleasantry  could 
Tended  at  thia  ;  especially  if  Johnson  in  a 
intimacy  had  given  him  repeated  proofs  of 
egard  and  good  estimation.  I  used  to  say, 
as  he  had  given  me  £1000  in  praise,  he  had 
od  right  now  and  then  to  take  a  guinea 
1  me. 

I  Thursday,  April  8,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Allan  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Graham  and 
\  other  company.      We  talked  of    Shak- 
re*s  witches.    Johnson  :  '  They  are  beings 
is  own  creation;  they  are  a  compound  of 
gnity  and  meanness,  without  any  abilities  ; 
are  quite  different  from  the  Italian  magi- 
King  James  says,  in   his  Dcemonoloffy, 
agicians  command  the  devils:  witches  are 
r   servants."    The    Italian    magicians   are 
ant  beings.'    Ramsay  :  *  Opera  witches,  not 
ry  Lane  witches.*    Johnson  observed,  that 
ities  might  be  employed  in  a  narrow  sphere, 
1  getting  money,  which  he  said  he  believed 
nan  could  do,  without  vigorous  parts,  though 
:entrated  to  a  point.    Ramsat  :  '  Yes,  like 
rong  horse  in  a  mill,  he  pulls  better.' 
ord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the  beauty  of 
h  Lomond,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  his 
ily  seat,  complained  of  the  climate,  and  said 
could  not  bear   it    Johnson:  'Nay,  my 
d,  don't  talk  so;  you  may  bear   it   well 
ugh.     Your  ancestors  have  borne  it  more 
rs  than  I  can  telL*    This  was  a  handsome 
ipliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the  House  of 
itiose.     His  Lordship  told  me  afterwards, 
t  he  had  only  affected  to  complain  of  the 
late ;  lest,  if  he  had  spoken  as  favourably  of 
country  as  he  really  thought,  Dr.  Johnson 
;ht   have   attacked  it.    Johnson  was  very 
rteous     to     Lady     Margaret     l^Iacdonald. 
Mlam,'  said  he,  '  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of 
re,  I  heard  of  the  people  running  to  take  the 
aes  off  the  road,  lest  Lady  Margaret's  horse 
uld  stumble.' 

x>rd  Graham  commended  Dr.  Drummond  at 
pies  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents ;  and 
led,  that  he  had  a  great  love  of  liberty. 
iVBON  :  '  He  is  young^  my  Lord  (l<^lcu^S  ^ 
Lordship  with  an  arch  smile) ;  all  hoy9  love 
Erty,  till  experience  convinces  them  they  are 
:  so  fit  to  govern  themselves  as  they  imagined. 
\  are  all  agreed  as  to  our  own  liberty :  we 
old  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get ;  but 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of  others ; 
in  pixq^ortion  as  we  take,  others  must  loose, 
elieve  we  hardly  wish  that  the  mob  should 
re  liberty  to  govern  us.  When  that  was  the 
e  some  time  ago,  no  man  was  at  liberty  not 
have  candles  in  his   windows.*    Ramsay  : 


'  The  result  is,  that  order  is  better  than  con- 
fusion.' Johnson  :  'The  result  is,  that  order 
cannot  be  had  but  by  subordination.* 

On  Friday,  April  16,  I  had  been  present  at 
the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hackman,  who, 
in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealous  love,  had  shot  Miss 
Ray,  the  favourite  of  a  nobleman.  Johnson,  in 
whose  company  I  had  dined  to-day  with  some 
other  friends,  was  much  interested  by  my 
account  of  what  passed,  and  particularly  with 
his  prayer  for  tlie  mercy  of  heaven.  He  said, 
in  a  solemn  fervid  tone,  'I  hope  he  ihall  find 
mercy.* 

This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose  between 
Johnson  and  Bcauclerk  [at  the  club],  which 
having  made  much  noise  at  tlie  time,  I  think  it 
proper,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  misrepre- 
sentation, to  give  a  minute  account  of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued,  as 
Judge  Blackstone  had  done,  that  his  being  fur- 
nished with  two  pistols  was  a  proof  that  he 
meant  to  shoot  two  persons.  Mr.  Beauclerk 
said,  'No;  for  that  every  wise  man  who  in- 
tended to  shoot  himself  took  two  pistols,  that 
he  might  bo  sure  of  doing  it  at  once.     Lord 

's  cook  shot  himself  with  one  pistol,  and 

lived  ten  days  in  great  agony.     Mr. ,  who 

loved  buttered  mufiBns,  but  durst  not  eat  them 
because    they    disagreed    with    his    stomach, 
resolved  to  shoot  himself;    and  then  he  eat 
three  butterod  muffins  for   breakfast,   before 
shooting  himself,  knowing  that  he  should  not 
be    troubled   with    indigestion:    he   had   two 
charged  pistols;  one  was  found  lying  charged 
upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he  had  shot  himself 
with  the  other.* — '  Well,*  said  Johnson,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  'you  see  here  one  pistol  was 
sufficient.*    Beauclerk  replied  smartly,  'Because 
it  happened  to  kill  him.*    And  either  then  or 
very  little  afterwards,  being  piqued  at  John- 
son's triumphant  remark,  added,  '  This  is  what 
you  don*t  know,  and  I  do.'    There  was  then  a 
cessation  of  the  dispute;   and  some  minutes 
intervened,  during  which  dinner  and  the  glass 
went  on  cheerfully;   when  Johnson  suddenly 
and  abruptly  exclaimed,  'Mr.  Beauclerk,  how 
came  you  to  talk  so  petulantly  to  me,  as,  "  This 
is  what  you  don't  know,  but  what  I  know?" 
One  thing  I  know,  which  you  don't  seem  to 
know,  that  you  are  very  uncivil.'    Brauclebk  : 
'  Because  yiM  began  by  being  uncivil  (which  you 
always  are).*    The  words  in  parentheses  were, 
I  believe,  not  heard  by  Dr.  Johnson.     Here 
again  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms.    Johnson 
told  me  that  the  reason  why  he  waited  at  first 
some  time  without  taking  any  notice  of  what 
BIr.  Beauclerk  said,  was  because  ho  was  think- 
ing whether  he  should  resent  it.     But  when  he 
considered  that  there  were  present  a  young 
Lord  and  an  eminent  traveller,  two  men  of  the 
world  with  whom  he  had  never  dined  before, 
he  was  apprehensive  that  they  might  think  they 
had  a  right  to  take  such  liberties  with  him  a 
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Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore  resolved  he  would 
not  let  it  pass ;  adding,  '  that  he  would  not 
appear  a  coward. '  A  little  while  after  this,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  violence  of  Hack- 
mnn's  temper.  Johnson  then  said,  '  It  was  his 
business  to  command  his  temper,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Beauclerk  should  have  done  some  time  ago.' 
Beauclerk  :  *  I  should  learn  of  yow,  sir.'  John- 
son :  *  Sir,  you  have  given  me  opportunities 
enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  in  your 
company.  No  man  loves  to  be  treated  with 
contempt.'  Bcvuclerk  (with  a  polite  inclina- 
tion toward  Johnson) :  *  Sir,  you  have  known  me 
twenty  years,  and  however  I  may  have  treated 
others,  you  may  be  sure  I  could  never  treat  you 
with  contomi)t.'  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  you  have  said 
more  than  was  necessary.'  Thus  it  ended  ;  and 
Beauclerk*s  coach  not  having  come  for  him  till 
very  late,  Dr.  Johnson  and  another  gentleman 
sat  with  him  a  long  time  after  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  gone ;  and  he  and  I  dined  at 
BcMUclerk's  on  the  Saturday  so*nnight  following. 
After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recollect 
the  following  particulars  of  his  conversation : — 

*  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his 
learning,  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I  would  let 
him  at  first  read  qdi/  English  book  which  hapx>ens 
to  engage  his  attention ;  because  you  have  done 
a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  him  to  have 
entertainment  from  a  book.  He'll  get  better 
books  afterwards.' 

*  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single  line 
of  his  projected  Life  of  the  Uuke  of  Marlborough. 
He  groped  for  materials,  and  thought  of  it  till 
he  had  exhausted  hb  mind.  Thus  it  sometimes 
happens  that  men  entangle  themselves  in  their 
own  schemes.' 

*  To  bo  contradicted  in  order  to  force  you  to 
talk  is  mighty  unpleasing.  You  thinCf  indeed ; 
but  it  is  by  being  ground.* 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure  among 
the  Literati  of  his  time  (Mr.  Fitzhorbert),  he 
said,  '  AVliat  eminence  he  had  was  by  a  felicity 
of  manner ;  he  had  no  more  learning  than  if^liat 
he  cx>uld  not  help.* 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Beauclerk*8,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  ]\Ir. 
Jones  (afterwards  Sir  William),  Mr.  Langton, 
Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Paradise,  and  Dr.  Higgins. 
I  mentioned  that  Mr.  AVilkes  had  attacked 
Oarrick  to  me  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend. 
Johnson  :  *  I  believe  he  is  right,  sir.  [0<  ^/x#/, 
•i  ^<X#f]— He  had  friends,  but  no  friend.  Oar- 
rick was  so  diffused,  lie  had  no  man  to  whom  he 
wished  to  unl>osoni  Iiimself.  He  found  people 
always  ready  to  applaud  him,  and  that  always 
for  tlie  same  thing ;  so  he  saw  life  with  great 
uniformity.*  I  took  uiK)n  me,  for  once,  to  fight 
with  Goliath's  weapons,  and  play  the  sophist. — 
'  Oarrick  did  not  need  a  friend,  as  he  got  from 
evcryhoily  all  that  he  wantecL  "What  is  a 
frii'nd?  One  who  supports  you  and  comforts 
you,   while    others  do  not.      Friendship,  you 


know,  sir,  is  the  cordial  drop,  "to  make  tbe 
nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down ; "  but  if  the 
draught  be  not  nauseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  that  drop.'    JoHNSON:  'Muiy 
men  would  not  be  content  to  liye  so.    I  hope  I 
should   not.     They  would  wish   to  have  tn 
intimate  friend,  with  whom  they  might  compare 
minds  and  cherish  private  virtues.'    One  of  the 
company  mentioned  Lord  Chesterfield  as  a  mm 
who  had  no  friend.     JoHirsoN :    'There  were 
more  materials  to  make  friendship  in  Crarrick, 
had  he  not  been  so  diffused.*    Boswell  :  '  Gtr- 
rick  was  pure  gold,  but  beat  oat  to  thin  leaf. 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  tinseL*    Johksok:  'Gar- 
rick  was  a  very  good  msoi,  the  most  dieerfal 
man  of  his  age ;  a  decent  liver  in  a  profenioB 
which  is  supposed  to  give  indulgence  to  lieen- 
tiousness;  and  a  man  who  gave  away,  fmfy, 
money  acquired  by  himself.      He   began  the 
world  with  a  great  hunger  for  money ;  the  ton 
of  a  half-pay  officer,  bred  in  a  famUy  wfaoie 
study  was  to  nutke  fourpence  do  as  much  ai 
others  made  fourpence  halfpenny  do.    But  whes 
he  had  got  money  he  was  very  liberal*   I  pre- 
sumed to  animadvert  on  his  eulogy  an  Ga^ 
rick  in  his  Lires  of  the  Poets.     'You  say.  lir, 
his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations.*  Joiur-  | 
son  :  *  I  could  not  have  said  more  or  lets.   It  ii  | 
the  truth ;   ediptedj  not  ettinguithed;  and  hii  ] 
death  did  eclipse :  it  was  like  a  storm.*  Bos- 
well:   'But    why  nations?     Did'  his  gaiety 
extend  further  than  his  own  nation  ? '  JoHinos : 
*  AVhy,  sir,  some  exaggeration  must  1>e  aUoved 
Besides,  nations  may  be  said-^if  we  allov  the 
Scotch  to  be  a  nation— to  have  gaiety— which 
they  have  not.     Tou  are  an  exception,  th(m{h. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  candidly  admit  that 
there  is  one  Scotchman  who  u  cheerful*  BliC* 
CLERK :    *  But  he  is  a  very  unnatural  Sm**^ 
man.*     I,  however,  continued   to  think  the 
compliment  to  Garrick  hyperbolically  nntne.  | 
His  acting  had  ceased   some  time  before  hii  ^ 
death ;  at  any  rate  he  had  acted  in  Ireland  hot 
a  short  time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  u»  \ 
never  in  Scotland.     I  objected  also  to  ^^ 
appears  an  anticlimax  of  praise,  when  cc*' 
trasted  with    the    preceding   panegyric,  *^ 
diminished  the  public  stock  of  harmleii  plc'j 
sure ! '    'Is  not  kamdeu  pleasure  very  tame. 
Johnson  :  '  Nay,  sir,  harmless  pleasure  it  the 
highest  praise.     Pleasure  is  a  word  of  tiflhiott* 
import ;  pleasure  is,  in  general,  dangeroosi  s^A 
pernicious  to  virtue.    To  be  able,  therefof**  ^ 
furnish  pleasure  that  is  harmless,  pleasure  p*i* 
and  unalloyed,  is  as  great  a  power  as  niB  <" 
possess.*     This  was,  perhaps,  as  ingenkMtf  ' 
defence  as  could  be  made ;  still,  however,  I  *" 
not  satisfied. 

A  oelebrated  wit  being  mentioned,  be  *^ 
'  One  may  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  a  FlrcB» 
wit,  //  n'a  de  Vtsprit  qut  centre  Dieu,  I  h*** 
been  several  times  in  company  with  himi  ^ 
never  perceived  any  strong  power  of  wit.   "* 
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eral  effect  by  various  means ;  he 
countenance  and  a  gay  voice, 
ide  is  wit.  It  would  be  as  wild 
le  into  company  without  merri- 
highwayman  to  take  the  road 
tols.* 

the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said, 
y  be  practised  with  great  pru- 
who  exposes  himself  when  he  is 
18  not  the  art  of  getting  drunk ;  a 
ho  happens  occasionally  to  get 
enough  goes  into  a  new  company, 
who  has  been  drinking  should 
:h  a  man  will  undertake  any- 
rithout  skill  in  inebriation.  I 
ome  when  I  had  drunk  too  much, 
mcd  to  self-examination  will  be 
1  he  is  drunk,  though  an  habitual 
not  be  conscious  of  it.  I  knew  a 
D  for  twenty  years  was  not  sober ; 
ilet,  which  he  wrote  upon  fevers, 
Garrick  and  me  for  his  vindica- 
large  of  dnmkenness.  A  book- 
him'),  who  got  a  large  fortune  by 
labitually  and  equally  drunk,  that 
ate  friends  never  perceived  that 
)ber  at  one  time  than  another.' 
^lebrated  and  successful  irregular 
hysic,  he  said,  *  Taylor*  was  the 
man  I  ever  knew,  but  sprightly ; 
est.  Taylor  challenged  me  once 
with  him  (laughing).  I  quoted 
e,  which  he  took  to  be  part  of  my 
He  said  a  few  words  well  enough.' 
*I  remember,  sir,  you  said  that 
instance  how  far  impudence  could 
e. '  Mr.  Beauclerk  was  very  cnter- 
.y,  and  told  us  a  number  of  short 
ely  and  elegant  manner,  and  with 
vorld  which  has  I  know  not  what 
ect,  as  if  there  were  something 
expressed,  or  than,  perhaps,  we 
r  understand.  As  Johnson  and  I 
h\T  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  coach, 
*Tliere  is  in  Beauclerk  a  pre- 
;r  his  com])any  that  one  does  not 
is  a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in 
at  he  has  a  short  story  on  every 
B  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is  never 

d  I  passed  the  evening  at  Bfisi 
ir  Jo.shua's  sister.  I  mentioned 
nt  friend  of  ours,*  talking  of  the 
irk  that  affection  descends,  said 
&s  wisely  contrived  for  the  pre- 
lankind  ;  for  which  it  was  not  so 
t  there  should  be  affection  from 
srents,  as  from  parents  to  child- 
ly. 
lier  Taylor,  the  celebrated   oculist— 

arke. 


ren ;  nay,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that  view 
though  children  should  at  a  certain  age  eat  their 
parents.'  Johnson:  'But,  sir,  if  this  were 
known  generally  to  be  the  case,  parents  would 
not  have  affection  for  children.'  Boswell: 
*  True,  sir ;  for  it  is  in  expectation  of  a  return 
that  parents  are  so  attentive  to  their  children  ; 
and  I  know  a  very  pretty  instance  of  a  little  girl 
of  whom  her  father  was  very  fond,  who  once, 
when  he  was  in  a  melancholy  fit,  and  had  gone 
to  bed,  persuaded  him  to  rise  in  good  humour 
by  saying,  "  My  dear  papa,  p)ease  to  get  up,  and 
let  me  help  you  on  with  your  clothes,  that  I  may 
learn  to  do  it  when  yoa  are  an  old  man."  ' 

Soon  after  this  time  a  little  incident  occurred 
whieh  I  will  not  suppress,  because  I  am  desirous 
that  my  work  should  be,  as  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  strictest  truth,  an  antidote  to 
the  false  and  injurious  notions  of  his  character 
which  have  been  given  by  others,  and  therefore 
I  infuse  every  drop  of  genuine  sweetness  into 
my  biographical  cup. 

'to  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*  South  Addlet  Street, 
Monday t  April  26. 

'  Mt  dear  Sir, — I  am  in  great  pain  with  an 
inflamed  foot,  and  obliged  to  keep  my  bed,  so 
am  prevented  from  having  the  pleasure  to  dine 
at  Mr.  Bamsay's  to-day,  which  is  very  hard ; 
and  my  spirits  are  sadly  sunk.  Will  you  be  so 
friendly  as  to  come  and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in 
the  evening. — I  am,  ever  your  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

'James  Boswell.' 

'  TO  MR.  boswell. 

*  Harlet  Street. 

'Mr.  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Boswell,  and  will  come  to  him.' 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  brought 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
their  conversation,  while  they  sat  by  my  bedside, 
was  the  most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain  that  could 
have  been  administered. 

Johnson,  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtiun 
information  concerning  Pope  than  he  was  last 
year,  sent  by  me  to  my  Lord  Marchmont  a  pre- 
sent of  those  volumes  of  his  Liret  ^f  the  Poett, 
which  were  at  this  time  published,  with  a  re- 
quest to  have  permission  to  wait  on  him ;  and 
his  Lonlship,  who  ha4l  called  on  him  twice, 
obligingly  appointed  Saturday,  the  1st  of  May, 
for  receiving  us. 

On  that  morning,  Johnson  came  to  me  from 
Streatham,  and,  after  drinking  chocolate  at 
General  Paoli's,  in  South  Audlcy  Street,  we 
proceeded  to  Lord  Marchmont*s,  in  Curzon 
Street.  His  Lordship  met  us  at  the  door  of  hij 
library,  and  with  great  politeness  said  to  John- 
son, '  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  encomium  npon 
^y^t  ^  telling  yoa  the  high  respect  I  have 
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for  yw^  sir.'  Joimson  was  exceedingly  cour- 
teous, and  the  interview,  which  lasted  about 
two  hours,  during  which  the  earl  communicated 
his  anecdotes  of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  as  I 
could  have  wished.  When  we  came  out,  I 
said  to  Johnson,  that,  considering  his  Lordship^s 
civility,  I  should  have  been  vexed  if  he  had  again 
failed  to  come.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  would  rather 
have  given  twenty  pounds  than  not  have  come.* 
I  accompanied  him  to  Streatham,  where  we 
dined,  and  returned  to  town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Dilly^s.  I  pressea  him  this  day  for  his  opinion 
on  the  passage  in  Pamell,  concerning  which  I 
had  in  vain  questioned  him  in  several  letters, 
and  at  length  obtained  it  in  due  form  of  law : — 

'Case  for  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion : 
*  3d  of  May  1779. 
'Parnell,  in  his  Hermit,  has  the  following 
passage : 

'*  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  And  if  books  and  twains  report  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  nDairu  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew)." 

Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  Jirtt 
supposed  that  the  Hermit  knew  both  what  books 
and  swains  reported  of  the  world ;  yet  after- 
toards  said  that  he  knew  it  by  swains  alone  f ' 
'  /  think  it  an  inaccuracy.    He  men- 
tions tiDO  instructore  in  the  Jirtt 
line,  and  eaye  he  had  only  one  in 
the  next.* 
This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

'  TO  MBS.  LUOT  POBTEB,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

« May  4,  1779. 

'  Deab  Madah, — Mr.  Green  has  informed  me 
that  you  are  much  better ;  I  hope  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  cannot  boast 
of  being  much  better ;  my  old  nocturnal  com- 
plaint still  pursues  me,  and  my  respiration  is 
difficult,  though  much  easier  than  when  I  left 
you  the  sunmier  before  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  are  well ;  Miss  has  been  a  little  indis- 
posed, but  she  has  got  well  again.  They  have 
since  the  loss  of  their  boy  had  two  daughters ; 
but  they  seem  likely  to  want  a  son. 

*  I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent 
you.  I  was  sorry  for  poor  Blrs.  Adcy's  death, 
and  am  afraid  you  will  be  sometimes  solitary ; 
but  endeavour,  whether  alone  or  in  company,  to 
keep  yourself  cheerfuL  My  friends  likewise  die 
very  fast ;  but  such  is  the  state  of  man. — I  am, 
dear  love,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

He  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the 
eonversation  concerning  the  appearance  of  a 
ghost  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  Mr.  John 
Wesley  believed,  but  to  which  Johnson  did 
not  give  credit.  I  was,  however,  desirous  to 
OTMnin»  the  question  oloiely,  and  at  the  same 


time  wished  to  be  made  acquainted  wi 
John  Wesley ;  for  though  I  differed  fro 
in  some  points,  I  admired  his  yarioos  i 
and  loved  his  pious  zeaL  At  my  request 
fore,  Dr.  Johnson  gave  me  a  letter  of  in 
tion  to  him  : — 

'  to  the  BEV.  MK.  JOHN  WE8LKT. 

*  May  3, 

'Sib,— Mr.  BosweU,  a  gentleman  w 
been  long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  o 
known  to  you,  and  has  asked  this  recom 
tion  which  I  give  him  with  great  wiUi 
because  I  think  it  very  much  to  be  wish 
worthy  and  religious  men  should  be  acqi 
with  each  other. — I  am,  sir,  your  moet '. 
servant,  *  Sam.  John 

Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  ooorae  of  hi 
stry  at  Edinburgh,  I  presented  this  1* 
him,  and  was  very  politely  received.  I 
to  have  it  returned  to  me,  which  was  aoeo 
done.  His  state  of  the  evidence  aa 
ghost  did  not  satisfy  me. 


CHAPTER  U 

1779. 

I  did  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  ix| 
return  to  my  family,  but  tried  how  he 
be  affected  by  my  silence.     Mr.  Dilly  sei 
copy  of  a  note  which  he  received  from 
the  13th  of  July,  in  these  words  : — 

'tomb,  dillt. 

'Sib, — Since  Mr.  Boswell's  departure, 
never  heard  from  him;  please  to  sen* 
what  you  know  of  him,  and  whether  yo 
sent  my  books  to  his  lady. — I  am,  etc., 

'Sam.  Johh 

My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  sol 
about  me  was  very  flattering. 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*JulyU, 
'Deab  Sir,— What  can  possibly  hai 
pened  that  keeps  us  two  such  strangen 
other?  I  expected  to  have  heard  frc 
when- you  came  home  ;  I  expected  afte 
I  went  into  the  country  and  returned,  i 
there  is  no  letter  from  Mr.  BosweU.  li 
hope,  has  happened  ;  and  if  ill  should  1 
why  should  it  be  concealed  from  him  wl 
you  ?  Is  it  a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  d 
you  to  try  who  can  hold  out  longest  i 
writing  ?  If  it  be,  you  have  the  >ictor] 
I  am  afraid  of  something  bad ;  set  me  fr 
my  suspicions. 

'My  thoughts  are  at  present  emph 
guessing  the  reason  of  your  silence :  yo 
not  expect  that  I  should  tell  yoa  anyt 
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I  liUuiyLhinB  to  telL     Writs,   pmy  ft-rito  tii 
su,  ud  let  in«  koow  wbat  i>  or  what  bu  b«cn 
UecuiM  of  thU  long  intetnipliuD.  —  Iani,  &xix 
■ii,  foBi  mut  lilcctioDAtQ  liiimblc  tervnnt, 
'Sau.  Jouksqs.' 


'  Bdinbuhoh,  3^y  17,  1779- 
'Mt  dear  Sib,— 'WTml  may  be  juatly  Jenonii- 
tuttd  »  mpine  indolence  of  mind  hiu  been  injr 
■Ute  of  exiilence  lincc  I  Init  rcturacil  to  Scot- 
tuuL  In  >  livelier  itatc  I  hud  oftcD  tuffercil 
MTirtlj  from  long  intcrvnli  of  ailence  oa  your 
iHit;  kDd  I  hul  even  been  chid  by  you  for  ei- 
liimiiH  Dijr  UDeuiseM.  I  wu  willing  to  tnku 
kdruitige  of  my  inwnsihility,  and,  wLilc  1 
CDold  hew  the  experiment,  to  try  whether  your 
tSaatioa  For  me  would,  oflcr  an  unainnl  lilensc 
na  my  p«rt,  nmkc  you  write  firat.  Tliii  aftei- 
BooD  I  hive  had  very  high  mtiifaction  by  re- 
ceiiing  your  kind  letter  of  inquiry,  fur  which  I 
moat  grktefuUy  thank  you.  I  am  doubtful  it  it 
^u  rigbl  to  make  the  experiment ;  though  I 
bare  gained  by  it,  I  wai  beginning  to  grow 
tecrlcr,  and  to  upbraid  myielf,  ei|icci:>lly  ifti'i 
kaviag  dreamt  twii  nighta  ago  Hint  I  wnt  with 
yoiL  I  and  my  wife,  and  my  four  cliililrvn, 
an  all  veil.     I  would  not  delny  one  iioit  to 


do  n 


You 


>H,  npon  many  and  vurioui  partieiiLin  ;  and  T 
khallneTei  agxin  put  you  to  any  teat.— I  am. 
With  Tcneraliun,  mydeanir,  your  much  obliged 
and  faitbfnl  humble  urvunt, 

'  Jaues  BuawELL.' 

On  the  33d  of  July  I  wrote  to  him  again. 

wiib  my  worthy  friend  Air.  Edwiird  DUly,  at 
Irti  brother'!  hauHe  at  H-nithill.  in  BtdforJihire, 
vbn*  he  died  *ood  aflcr  I  pitted  frum  bini. 
laring  me  a  very  kiiid  reiuemlraace  of  hii 
rtpid. 

I  iafoimed  him  that  Lord  Hailcji,   who  hnd 

Txtniicd  to  fumiah  him  with  loiHe  anecdotea 

f<4  hki  Lirtt  of  lis  Fotli,  had  aont  me  three 

■"•tancci  of  Frior'i  borrowing  from  (lotnbaul  J, 

a  Bfrtita  da  Poila,  tome  iii.  Kpieram  'To 

,  '"bn  I  owed  great  obligation,' p.  •!'•.     To  the 

M«  (*  Noaillea,'  p.    32.      '  SauntLring  Jaek 

■^  Idle  Joan.'  p.  35. 

Uy  letter  wai  a  pretty  long  one,  and  eon- 

'  fitted  avarioty  of  particuhuT" ;  butlio.  itKliould 

^«>a.  had  not  atUnOcd  to  it ;  for  hii  nvit  tu 

^  Wuutollowa:— 

'10  IXTta  BOSWELL,  ERq. 

'Stbkathah,  Sfpt.  9,  1TT9. 
Hi  DEAI  Sib, — Are  you    playing  the   aims 
■^  icain,  and  trying  who  -—  >■■—■  .!'-—- 
~  a  that  all 


Wirab  tM  chOdiih,  aod  tbat  it  U  ai  fuoliib  t 


make  eiperimenti  upon  the  coDifauicy  of  a  friend 
u  U]>nn  the  chulity  of  a  wife, 

'  What  can  be  the  c.iuae  of  thia  accond  fit  of 
Btlencc  I  cannot  conjcuture  ;  but  after  one  trick    , 
I  wUl  not  be  cheated  by    another,  nor  will  I    ' 
hanua  my  thoughta  with  eonjccturca  about  the    : 
motivi-a  of  a  men  who  probably  acta  only  by 
caprice.    I  therefore  tnppose  you  are  well,  and 
that  Mn.  Buiwell  ii  well  too  :  and  that  tlie  fine 
■ummer  haa  r«(ored  Lord  Auchiide.'k.     I  am 
much  better  than  you  left  me  ;  I  think  I  am 
better  than  whun  I  waa  in  ScolUnd. 

'  I  forgut  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor 
Thrale  lins  been  in  great  danger.  Aln  Tlirale 
likewiac  haa  miKarried,  and  been  much  inOii- 
poacd.  Everybody  elAS  is  W^U ;  I^ngton  la  in 
c«m|>.  1  intend  to  put  Lord  Hailea'a  description 
of  Drydcn  '  into  another  edition,  ami,  a>  I  know 
bii  accuracy,  wiih  he  would  eonaider  the  datea, 
which  I   ooulJ  not    alwaya  lettle  to  my  own 

'Sir.  Thrale  goei  to  Brighthelmetone  about 
Michaelmaa,  to  be  jolly  and  ride  a-bunting.    I 
ahall  go  to  town,  or  pcrhapa  to  Oxford.     Eler-    , 
ciae  and  gaiety,  or  rather  eareletancu,  will,  I 
hope,  diuipate  all  remaiaa  of  hU  malady  ;  and   ' 
I  liliewiae  hope,  by  the  diange  of  place,  to  find 
aome  opportunitiea  of  growing  yet  better  my-    | 
self. — 1  aui,  dear  gir,  your  LuRible  aervant, 

Uy  rearlora  willnot  bo  diaplcaaedatbeingtotd    . 

which  Dr.  JohnaoD  contrived  to  amuae  bit  soli- 
tary houra.  He  iometimci  em  ployed  himself  Id 
ehemiatry,  aometimea  in  watering  and  pruning 

which  those  who  may  amilc  ahould  recollect  | 
that  there  are  moments  which  admit  uf  being  I 
(oolhcd  only  by  triflea.'  1 

On  the  ZOth  of  Septcmbor,  I  defended  myaelf 
as-iinit  hi*  *u>]iicion  of  me,  wldch  I  did  not 
deserve;  and  added.  Tray,  let  ua  write  fre- 
quently.    A  whim  atrikea  me,  that  we  should 


-  ^  WliLch  I  cirmtnaaifatrd  to  blmfrom  bia  Lordablp;    ' 
but  It  has  not  yet  been  imtilubed,    J  faivi:  1  copy  of  it.    I 

The  few  notices  rnnccmJDS  Dryilrn,  which  Lord 
IljiilFI  had  collected,  the  author  atterwarJa  gin  nic. 

>  In  one  nfhla  inanQirript  DIaria  then  la  the  follow. 

— 'Julj  M.  ITOS.  1  sliarad  my  nail  tiy  seiiiimt  in 
whetting  Ihe  knlle,  aUiat  an  dgblh  of  an  Inch  truin  the 
biittoiii,  and  about  a  tuDrtb  ITom  the  tup.  This  t 
iD(i9Ut«  Ihit  I  Biiy  know  the  gn>»U>  uf  naili :  the 
whole  In  ilnut  Hve-cliththa  of  an  Inch.'  Annlhr  at  the 
ume  kloil  appcin  ■-—■  Aug.  7.  1TT!>.  Varum  bratMi 
dtriri  niryn  prtirimam  U  cuti»  pvtoTii  cirra  nmmilhM 
dtrtram  rati,  vt  luJaa*  firrd  quants  UmjfvrU  }^i  rrao. 
mrcalsr.'  And, '  Aug.  li,  lira.  I  ent  fmui  the  via* 
II  Invea,  which  wdehed  nn  oa  and  s  bstf  uul  clt^hl 
acru|il«,  I  lay  Iht.n  ui«in  mi  bc.liriLiM-.  lo  tie  ahit 
Height  Ihej  Willie**  by  ilryUii'. '— Uusn  au. 
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,_  tf  A  «ib*rt  *w«  %  week,  Uke  a  stage-coach, 
•  >,r«Svr  u  N"  ftxU  or  not ;  nay,  though  it  should 
S  *«n5     n»  my  »«*»*  of  yo««*  handwriting 

*«i  w*ttUiiy.  w»  should  much  oftener  convey 
,^w><>t?*^.  WW  it  only  a  few  kind  words.* 

Vv  frwfsd.  roK»nel  James  Stuart,  second  son 

•c  t>*  W'.  *^  Kw**»  ^***'  ^^^  distinguished  him- 

i^Ct'a*  A  r**^i  oflScor  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia, 

V  V  \  ttkXxn  a  puMio-spiritcd  resolution  to  serve 

J  r»  *isi^lrT  in  its  difficulties,  by  raising  a  rcgu- 

iir  ix^iai^nt,  and  taking  the  command  of  it 

k-.'AM'If.     This,  in  the   heir  of  the  immense 

t^«|vrty  of  >Vortley,  was  highly   honourable. 

IUMn*V**B  in  Scotland  recruiting,  he  obligingly 

A«iAi  v»  to  aooompany  him  to  Leeds,  then  the 

»«*»|ouartors  of   his    corps;  from   thence    to 

l«Won  iot%  short  time,  and  afterwards  to  other 

I^U<y«  t*>  which  the  regiment  might  he  orthvred. 

Suoh  M\  offer,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  I  had 

I-.; II  leinurc,  was  very  pleasing  ;  especially  as  I 

tiji»  to  accompany  a  man  of  sterling  good  sense, 

information,    discernment,    and    conviviality ; 

mid  was  to  have  a  second  crop  in  one  year  of 

l^wdou  and  Johnson.     Of  tliis  I  informed  my 

iUuvtrious    friend,    in     chnracteristical    warm 

tortuii,  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  September, 

from  I*ecds. 

l>n  Monday,  October  4,  I  called  at  his  house 
before  he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me  t«)  his  be<l- 
•ido,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this 
incidental  meeting,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if 
he  lind  been  in  the  gaiety  of  youth.  He  called 
briskly,  *  Frank,  go  and  get  colfcc,  and  let  us 
breakfast  in  fpUndour.* 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several 
interviews  with  him,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
distinguish  particularly.  I  consulted  him  as  to 
the  appointment  of  gnanlians  to  my  children  in 
case  of  my  death.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'do  notap- 
])oint  a  number  of  guardians.  ^Mlen  there  are 
many,  they  trust  one  to  another,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  neglected.  I  would  advise  you  to  choose 
only  one ;  let  him  be  a  man  of  respectable 
character,  who,  for  his  own  credit,  will  do  what 
is  right ;  let  him  be  a  rich  man,  so  that  ho  may 
1)0  under  no  temptation  to  take  advantage ;  and 
It't  him  be  a  man  of  business,  who  is  used  to 
conduct  affairs  with  ability  and  expertncss,  to 
whom,  then»fore,  the  execution  of  the  trust  will 
not  be  burdensome.* 

On  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dinc<l  together  at 
Mr.  Strahan*8.  The  conversation  having  turned 
on  the  prevailing  practice  of  going  to  the  East 
Indies  in  quest  of  wealth  ;— JoHNSON :  'A  man 
h.'id  iK'tter  have  £10,000  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
]):)ssed  in  England,  than  1*20,000  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  passed  in  India,  because  you  must 
compute  what  you  pm  fur  money ;  and  tlic  man 
who  bis  lived  ten  years  in  India,  has  given  up 
ten  yearrt  nf  s<K:ial  comfort,  and  all  those  ad  van- 
tagi'.i  which  arise  from  living  in  Knglantl.  The 
ingenious  Mr.  Brown,  distinguished  by  the  name 


of  "  Capability  Brown,"  told  me  thai 
once  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Clive,  who  had 
from  India  with  great  wealth ;  and 
showed  him  at  the  door  of  his  bed-cl 
large  chest,  which  he  said  he  had  once 
of  gold;  upon  which  Brown  observed 
glad  you  can  bear  it  so  near  your  bed-ch: 

"We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
—Johnson':  'Saunders Welch,  thejnsi 
was  once  high -constable  of  Holbom, 
the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
the  poor,  told  me  that  I  underrated  the 
when  I  computed  that  twenty  a  week, 
above  a  thousand  a  year,  died  of  hun; 
absolutely  of  immediate  hunger,  but 
wasting  and  other  diseases  which  are 
sequences  of  hunger.      This  happens 
so  large  a  place  as  London,  where  pc 
not  known.     AVhat  we  are  told  alx>ut  t 
sums  got  by  begging  is  not  true  ;  th^ 
overstocked.     And,  you  may  deiH>nd 
there  are  many  who  cannot  get  work, 
ticular  kind  of  manufacture  fails ;  th) 
have  been  used  to  work  at  it,  can  for  so 
work  at  nothing  else.     You  meet  a  ir 
ging  ;  you  charge  him  with  idleness  ;  1 
**  I  am  willing  to  l:ilH>ur.     Will  you  i 
work  ?  "— "  I  cannot."     "  Why,  then.  3 
no  right  to  charge  me  with  idleness. "  ' 

Wc  left  Mr.  Strahan*s  at  seven,  as  Join 
said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening  pray< 
wo  walked  along  he  complained  of  \  Lt 
in  his  toe,  and  said,  '  I  shan*t  go  to  pn 
night ;  I  shall  go  to-morrow :  wlu^neve 
church  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to  g<> 
day.  But  I  do  not  always  do  it.*  Thi 
fair  exhibition  of  that  vibration  bet  wee 
resolutions  and  indolence  which  man 
have  too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  wo  hail 
quiet  conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  ITugh  B] 
coming  Poi)e  (in  writing  whose  life  he  v 
employed),  which  I  shall  insert  as  a 
curiosity : — 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'  Broughton  Park,  Sfpi,  21, 
*  Dear  Sib, —In  the  year  1763,  being 
don,  I  was  carrietl  by  Dr.  John  BUir, 
dary  of  AVcstniinster,  to  dine  at  t>l 
Bathurst's  ;  where  we  fountl  the  late  Mr. 
Sir  James  Porter,  who  had  been  Ambats 
Ck>Bstantinople,  the  late  Dr.  Macaulay,  1 
or  three  more.  The  conversation  turn 
Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Bathurst  told  us  th 
Enaii  on  Afnn  was  origiually  compowd  I 
Bolingbroke  in  prose,  and  that  Mr.  ro{ie 
more  than  put  it  into  verse  :  that  he  hs 
Lord  Bolingbroke*s  manuncript  in  hisowi 
writing,  and  remembered  well  that  ho  « 
liws  whether  most  to  admire  tlie  clegi 
Lonl  Bolingbrokc's  jirose  or  the  beauty 
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F<^*f  vene.    When  Lord  Bathurst  told  this, 

Mr.  Mallet  bade  me  attend,  and  remember  this 

remarkable  piece  of  information ;   as,  by  the 

ecnirse  of  nature,  I  might  snrvive  his  Lordship, 

and  be  a  witness  of  his  having  said  so.     The 

coDTenation  was  indeed  too  remarkable  to  be 

forgotten.     A  few  days  after,  meeting  with 

700,  who  were  then  also  at  London,  you  will 

remember  that  I  mentioned  to  you  what  had 

passed  on  this  subject,  as  I  was  much  struck 

with  this  anecdote.     But  what  ascertains  my 

recollection  of  it  beyond  doubt  is,  that  being 

tceustomed  to  keep  a  journal  of  what  passed 

'  when  I  was  at  London,  which  I  wrote  out  every 

•  evening,  I  find  the  particulars  of  the  above 

iafonnation  just  as  I  have  now  given  them, 

:  distinctly  marked ;  and  am  thence  enabled  to 

\  fix  thb  conversation  to  have  passed  on  Friday, 

i  the  22d  of  April  17r»:). 

I  'I  remember  also  distinctly  (though  I  have 
!  not  for  this  the  authority  of  my  journal),  xhat 
'  in  the  conversation  going  on  concerning  Mr. 
'  Pope,  I  took  notice  of  a  report  which  had  been 
I  sometimes  propagated,  that  ho  did  not  under- 
ttuid  Greek.  Lord  Bathurst  said  to  me  that 
be  knew  tliat  to  be  false ;  for  the  part  of  the 
Iliad  was  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house 
iitbe  country ;  and  that  in  the  morning,  when 
tWy  uscmbled  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Pope  used 
freqoeotly  to  rei)cat,  with  great  rapture,  the 
Oiwk  lines  which  he  had  been  translating,  and 
tken  to  give  thorn  his  version  of  them,  and  to 
nuptre  them  together. 

'If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  you  have  my  full  liberty  to  give 
t^  to  him.  I  beg  you  will,  at  the  same  time, 
Pivieiit  to  him  my  most  respectful  compliments, 
*ith  best  wishes  for  his  success  and  fame  in  all 
^  literary  undertakings. — I  am,  with  great 
"•■pect,  my  dearest  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
ttj  obliged  humble  servant,     '  Hugh  Blair.' 

JORiTfiox :  '  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is  too 
"^■tvgly  statetL  Pope  may  have  ha^l  from 
^^^^tt&gbrokc  the  philosophic  ttamiiia  of  his 
*^y;  and,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  J^rd 
^hurst  did  not  intentionally  falsify.  But 
^  thing  is  not  true  in  the  latitude  that  Blair 
''^ttns  to  imagine ;  we  are  sure  that  the  poetical 
^"Ugery,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the  poem, 

.  •*•  Pope's  own.  It  is  amazing,  sir,  what  dcvia- 
^^^'■U  there  arc  from  i^rccise  truth,  in  the  ac- 
^*^t  which  is  given  of  almost  everything.     I 

'  **M  Mrs.  Thrale,  "You  have  so  little  anxiety 
•'^oot  tnitb,  that  you  never  tax  your  memory 
•**h  the  exact  thing."    Now,  what  is  tho  uso 

j  •*  tke  memory  to  truth,  if  one  is  careless  of 
•'•etnesi?    Lord  Hailes's  Atninh  of  Scotland 

\  **•  ^'•T  exact ;   but  they  contain  mere  dry 

•  ^*HiailarL    They  are  to  be  considered  as  a 

^^'ctionary.    You  know  such  things  are  there ; 

*M  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please.    KolnTt- 

■  *^  painta ;  bat  the  misfortune  is,  you  are  »urc 

I 


he  does  not  know  the  people  whom  he  paints ; 
so  you  cannot  suppose  a  likeness.  Characters 
should  never  be  given  by  an  historian,  unless  he 
knew  the  people  whom  he  describes,  or  copies 
from  those  who  knew  them.' 

Bos  WELL:  *AVhy,  sir,  do  people  play  this 
trick  which  I  obser^'e  now,  when  I  look  at  your 
grate,  putting  tho  shovel  against  it  to  make  the 
fire  bum  ? '  Johnson  :  *  They  play  the  trick, 
but  it  does  not  make  the  fire  bum.^  There  is  a 
better :  setting  the  poker  perpendicularly  up  at 
right  angles  with  the  grate.  In  the  days  of 
superstition  they  thought,  as  it  made  a  cross 
with  the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  tho  witch.' 

BoswELL:  *By  associating  with  you,  sir,  I 
am  always  getting  an  accession  of  wisdom. 
But  perhaps  a  man,  after  knovring  his  own 
character  —  the  limited  strength  of  his  own 
mind — should  not  be  desirous  of  having  too 
much  wisdom,  considering — quid  valeant  humeri 
—how  little  ho  can  carry.'  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  be 
as  wise  as  you  can;  let  a  man  be  cUiis  lotus, 
sapient  aibi  : 

*'  Tliongh  pleased  to  sec  the  dolphins  play, 
I  mind  my  compass  and  my  way."' 

You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morning, 
and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavern  in  the  evening. 
Every  man  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  wisdom 
and  his  own  virtue,  without  minding  too  much 
what  others  think.' 

He  said,  '  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the 
scheme  of  an  English  Dictionary  ;  but  I  had  long 
thought  of  it.'  BoswELL :  *  You  did  not  know 
what  you  were  undertaking.'  Johnson  :  *  Yes, 
sir,  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was  undertaking, — 
and  very  well  how  to  do  it, — and  have  done  it 
very  well.'  BoflWELL  :  '  An  excellent  climax  I 
ami  it  has  availed  you.  In  your  Preface  you  say, 
**  What  would  it  avail  me  in  this  gloom  of  soli- 
tude ?  "    You  have  been  agreeably  mistaken.' 

In  his  Life  of  Milton  he  observes,  '  I  cannot 
but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  bio- 
graphers :  every  house  in  which  he  resided  is 
historically  mentione<i,  as  if  it  were  an  injury 
to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured 
by  his  presence.'  I  had,  before  I  read  this 
observation,  been  desirous  of  showing  that  re 
spect  to  Johnson  by  various  inquiries.  Finding 
him  tliis  evening  in  a  very  good  humour,  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  me  an  exact  list  of 
his  places  of  residence,  since  he  entered  the 
metropolis  as  an  author,  which  I  subjoin  in  a 
note.* 


>  It  certainly  does  make  the  fire  bum.  By  n'i»elling 
the  air,  it  throws  n  blast  on  the  fire,  ami  ko  i»crtoniu» 
the  part,  in  some  dtgrce,  of  a  bluwtr  or  Ullowi*.— 
Kkarnky. 

'  The  Sjileen,  a  po<?m.— Bos  well. 

»  1.  Kxetor  Btrcet,  olf  Catherine  Stnwt,  Stran-L 
2.  Gwoawich.  3.  Woo<Uto«k  Stre<«t,  near  Hau'.ver 
S<iunre.  4.  Caullo  Strc.t,  Cavcndi>h  S<H»ar<»,  No.  6. 
5.  Biraud.     0.  B(«weU  Court.     7.  Btraud,  s^piu.     b. 
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I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a  friend 
of  mine  and  his  lady  concerning  conjugal  infi- 
delity, which  my  friend  had  maintained  was  by 
no  means  so  bad  in  the  husband  as  in  the  wife. 
Johnson  ;  *  Your  friend  was  in  the  right,  sir. 
Between  a  man  and  his  Maker  it  is  a  different 
question ;  but  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a 
husbanj*s  infidelity  is  nothing.  They  are  con- 
nected by  children,  by  fortune,  by  serious  con- 
siderations of  community.  Wise  married  women 
don't  trouble  themselves  about  infidelity  in  their 
husbands.*  Boswell:  'To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  offence  of  infidelity 
inamanandthatof  his  wife.*  Johnson:  'The 
difference  is  boundless.  The  man  imposes  no 
bastards  upon  his  wife.' 

Here  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Johnson 
was  entirely  in  the  right.  I  suppose  it  will  not 
be  controverted,  that  the  difference  in  the  degree 
of  criminality  is  very  great,  on  account  of  conse- 
quences ;  but  still  it  may  be  maintained,  that, 
independent  of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  is  by 
no  means  a  light  offence  in  a  husband  ;  because 
it  must  hurt  a  delicate  attachment,  in  which  a 
mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with  such  refined 
sentiments  as  Massinger  has  exhibited  in  his 
play  of  Th^  Picture.  Johnson  probably  at 
another  time  would  have  admitted  this  opinion. 
And  let  it  be  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was 
very  careful  not  to  give  any  encouragement  to 
irregular  conduct.  A  gentleman  not  adverting 
to  the  distinction  made  by  him  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject, supposed  a  case  of  singular  perverseness 
in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said,  '  That  then  he 
thought  a  husband  might  do  as  he  pleased  with 
a  safe  conscience.*  Johnson:  'Nay,  sir,  this 
is  wild  indeed  (smiling) ;  you  must  consider 
that  fornication  is  a  crime  in  a  single  man ; 
and  you  cannot  hsive  more  liberty  by  being 
married.* 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  observing,  'In 
everything  in  which  they  differ  from  ns  they  are 
wrong.*  He  was  even  against  the  invocation  of 
saints ;  in  short,  he  was  in  the  humour  of  oppo- 
sition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  leamt 
little  Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  in  Scot- 
land ;  that  I  had  for  a  long  time  hardly  applied 
at  all  to  the  study  of  that  noble  language,  and 
that  I  was  desirous  of  being  told  by  him  what 
method  to  follow ;  be  reoommended  to  me  as 
easy  helps,  Sylvanus's  Fint  Book  of  the  Iliad  ; 
Dawson's  Lexicon  to  the  Cheek  New  Testament ; 
and  Hesiod,  with  Pasori's  Lexicon  at  the  end  of 
it. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Ramsay*s  with  Lord  Newhaven,  and  some 

Bow  Street  9.  Holborn.  10  Fetter  Lane.  11.  Hoi- 
born.  ag»ln.  12.  Gough  Square  13.  Staple  Inn.  14. 
Gray'K  Inn.  15.  Inner  Temple  Ltne,  No.  1.  16.  John- 
son's Court,  Na  7.    17.  Bolt  Court,  No.  8.— Boswcll. 


other  company,  none  of  whom  I  recollect  but  a 
beautiful  Miss  Graham,*  a  relation  [niece]  of  his 
Lordship's,  who  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  bob  or 
nob  with  her.  He  Was  flattered  by  sach  pleas- 
ing attention,  and  politely  told  her  he  never 
drank  wine ;  but  if  she  would  drink  a  glass  of 
water,  he  was  much  at  her  service.  She  ac- 
cepted. '  Oho,  sir,*  said  Lord  Newhaven,  *  joq 
are  caught.*  Johnson :  'Nay,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  am  caught ;  but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don't 
want  to  get  free  again.  If  I  am  caught,  I  hope 
to  be  kept.*  Then,  when  the  two  glasses  of 
water  were  brought,  smiling  placidly  to  ths 
young  lady,  he  said,  'Madam,  let  ns  recipro- 
cate,* 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an 
argument  for  some  time  concerning  the  Middle- 
sex election.  Johnson  said,  '  Parliament  may 
be  considered  as  bound  by  law,  as  a  man  is 
bound  where  there  is  nobody  to  tie  the  knot 
As  it  is  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  nay 
expel,  and  expel  again  and  again,  why  not  allav 
of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that  ParliamcBt 
rather  than  have  a  perpetual  contest  kept  up 
between  Parliament  and  the  people.*  Lord 
Newhaven  took  the  opposite  side  ;  bat  respect- 
fully said,  '  I  speak  with  great  deference  to  yoo. 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  I  speak  to  be  instructed.*  This 
had  its  full  effect  on  my  friend.  He  bowed  his 
head  almost  as  low  as  the  table  to  n  eompfi- 
menting  nobleman,  and  called  out,  'My  Lord, 
my  Lord,  I  do  not  desire  aU  this  ceremony ;  lei 
us  tell  our  minds  to  one  another  quietly.  *  After 
the  debate  was  over,  he  said,  '  I  have  got  Ughta 
on  the  subject  to-day  which  I  had  not  before.'" 
This  was  a  great  deal  from  him,  especially  as  b« 
had  written  a  pamphlet  upon  it. 

He  observed,  '  The  House  of  Conunons 
originally  not  a  privilege  of  the  peo]^  bit 
check  for  the  crown  on  the  House  of 
I  remember  Henry  VIIL   wanted  them  to 
something ;  they  hesitated  in  the  UKmung, 
did  it  in  tlie  afternoon.     He  told  them,  "  It    fi 
well  you  did,  or  half  your  heads  should  b^vt 
been  upon  Temple-bar.  **   But  the  House  of  Ocmd> 
mons  is  now  no  longer  under  the  power  of  tht 
Crown,  and  therefore  must  be  bribed.'    B§ 
added,  '  I  have  no  delight  in  talking  of  pabik 
affairs.* 

Of  hii  fellow-eollegian,  the  celebrated  Ur, 
George  A\nuteficld,  he  said, '  Whitefield  M«cr 
drew  as  much  attention  as  a  mountebsak  dotf ; 
he  did  not  draw  attention  by  doing  better  tlisa 
others,  but  by  doing  what  was  strange  ^'^ 
Astley  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upoa  ^ 
head  on  a  horse's  back,  he  would  collect  sbm^' 
tude  to  hear  him  ;  but  no  wise  man  woaU  07 
he  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.  I  »'**' 
treated  Whitefield's  minbtry  with  contempt ;  ' 
believe  he  did  good.     He  had  devoted  kiV" 

>  Afterwards  the  kdy  of  Sir  Henry  Dtslivood.  BKt  i 

— BOSWSLL. 
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to  the  lower  clAues  of  mankind,  and  among  them 
he  WM  of  use.  But  when  familiarity  and  noise 
daim  the  praise  due  to  knowledge,  art,  and  ele- 
ganee,  we  must  beat  down  such  pretensions.* 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation 
daring  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  London  at 
this  time  is  only  what  follows  : — I  told  him  that 
when  I  objected  to  keeping  company  with  a 
notorious  infidel,  a  celebrated  friend  of  ours  said 
to  me,  *  I  do  not  think  that  men  who  live  laxly 
in  the  world,  as  you  and  I  do,  can  with  propriety 
tMome  such  an  authority :  Dr.  Johnson  may, 
wlio  is  uniformly  exemx>lary  in  his  conduct.  But 
it  is  not  very  consistent  to  shun  an  infidel  to-day, 
and  get  drunk  to-morrow.'  J0HN8ON :  'Nay, 
sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Because  a  man  cannot 
be  right  in  all  things,  is  he  to  be  right  in  nothing  ? 
Beeaiue  a  man  sometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he 
therefore  to  steal?  This  doctrine  would  very 
MOD  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows.* 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question  how 
bx  sincere  Christians  should  associate  with  the 
avowed  enemies  of  religion ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
ilmost  every  man*s  mind  may  be  more  or  less 
*  corrupted  by  evil  communications;'  secondly, 
the  world  may  very  naturally  suppose  that  they 
are  not  really  in  earnest  in  religion,  who  can 
euQy  bear  its  opponents ;  and,  thirdly,  if  the 
irolkne  find  themselves  quite  well  received  by 
the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon  an  open  decla- 
ntion  <rf  their  infidelity,  and  one  of  the  probable 
ehncesof  obliging  them  seriously  to  reflect,  which 
thitr  being  shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all  ocoa- 
noM  an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  I  pro- 
pped to  him  that  we  should  make  a  tour. 
^ORsraov :  '  It  is  the  lust  place  where  I  should 
^^  to  travel.'  Bos  well  :  '  Should  you  not 
Kki  to  see  Dublin,  sir  ?'  Johnson  :  '  No,  sir ; 
I^oblin  is  only  a  worse  capital'  Boswell  :  '  Is 
not  the  Giant's  Oause  way  worth  seeing  ? '  John- 
>os :  *  Worth  seeing  ?  Yes ;  but  not  worth  going 
teaee.' 

Yet  he  bad  a  kindness  for  the  Irish  nation, 
*M  thus  generously  expressed  himself  to  a 
fnftleman  from  that  country,  on  the  subject  of 
^  miieii  which  artful  politicians  have  often  had 
^  view :  '  Do  not  make  an  union  with  us,  sir : 
*e  should  unite  with  you,  only  to  rob  you. 
^'e  should  have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they  had 
^*d  anything  of  which  we  could  have  robbed 
Uiea.' 

Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  manners 
^^  everything  about  him,  though  expensive, 
^'■iv  eoarse,  he  said, '  Sir,  you  see  in  him  vulgar 
P'^oeperity.* 

A  foreign  minister,  of  no  very  high  talents, 
^ho  had  been  in  his  company  for  a  considerable 
^^^le  quite  overlooked,  happened  luckily  to  men- 
^^  that  he  had  read  some  of  his  JtamUer  in 
ItaliAB^  and  admired  it  much.  This  pleased  him 
Kilatly.  He  observed  that  the  title  had  been 
^^iiMlated,  II  Cftnio  Errante,  though  I  have  been 


told  it  was  rendered  more  ludicrously,  II  Vaga- 
hondo  ;  and  finding  that  this  minister  gave  such 
a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all  attention  to  him, 
and  on  the  first  remark  which  he  made,  how- 
ever simple,  exclaimed,  *  The  Ambassador  says 
welL  His  Excellency  observes—'  And  then 
ho  expanded  and  enriched  the  little  tliat  had 
been  said,  in  so  strong  a  manner,  that  it  ap- 
peared something  of  consequence.  This  was 
exceedingly  entertaining  to  the  company  who  were 
present,  and  many  a  time  af terwai-ds  it  furnished 
a  pleasant  topic  of  merriment.  The  A mbauador 
says  well,  became  a  laughable  term  of  applause, 
when  no  mighty  matter  had  been  expressed. 

I  left  London  on  Monday,  October  18,  and 
accompanied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester,  where 
his  regiment  was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

'  MR.  boswell  to  dr.  JOHNSOX. 

*  Chester,  Oct.  22, 1770. 

'  Mt  dear  Sir, — It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning  that  Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left 
London  ;  for  we  chose  to  bid  a  cordial  adieu  to 
Lord  Mountstuart,  who  was  to  set  out  on  that 
day  on  his  embassy  to  Turin.  We  drove  on  ex- 
cellently, and  reached  Lichfield  in  good  time 
enough  that  night.  The  Colonel  had  heard  so 
preferable  a  character  of  the  George,  that  he 
would  not  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that 
I  did  not  see  our  host,  AVilkins.  We  found  at 
the  George  as  good  accommoilation  as  we  could 
wish  to  have,  and  I  fully  enjoyed  the  comfort- 
able thought  that  /  was  in  Lichfield  again. 
Next  morning  it  rained  very  hard ;  and  as  I  had 
much  to  do  in  a  little  time,  I  ordered  a  post- 
chaise,  and  between  eight  and  nine  sallied  forth 
to  make  a  round  of  visits.  I  first  went  to  yir. 
Green,  hoping  to  have  had  him  to  accompany 
me  to  all  my  other  friends  ;  but  he  was  engaged 
to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  was 
then  lying  at  Lichfield  very  ill  of  the  gout. 
Having  tnken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  additions  to 
Green's  museum,  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
break  away,  I  next  went  to  the  Friary,  where 
I  at  first  occasioned  some  tumult  in  the  ladies, 
who  were  not  prepared  to  receive  company  so 
early:  but  my  name,  which  has  by  wonderful 
felicity  come  to  be  closely  associated  with  yours, 
soon  made  all  easy ;  and  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Miss 
Adey  re-assumed  their  seats  at  the  breakfast 
table,  which  they  had  quitted  with  some  pre- 
cipitation. They  received  me  with  the  kindness 
of  an  old  acquaintance  ;  and  after  we  had  joined 
in  a  odrdial  chorus  to  your  praise,  Mrs.  Cobb 
gave  me  the  high  satisfaction  of  hearing  that 
you  said,  "  Boswell  is  a  man  who,  I  believe, 
never  left  a  house  without  leaving  a  wish  for  his 
return."  And  she  afterwanb  added,  that  she 
bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  ever  I  came  to  Lichfield, 
she  hoped  I  would  take  a  bed  at  the  Friary. 
From  thence  I  drove  to  Peter  Garrick's,  where 
I  also  found  a  very  flattering  welcome.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  his  usual  cheerfulness ; 
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'  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

•  Cabuble,  JVof.  7, 1779. 

'Mt  dear  SlR,~That  I  should  importune 
70a  to  write  to  mc  at  Chester  is  not  wonderful, 
when  you  consider  what  an  avidity  I  have  for 
delight ;  and  that  the  amor  of  pleasure,  like  the 
ojnornitmmi,  increases  in  proportion  with  the 
quantity  which  we  possess  of  it.  Your  letter, 
10  full  of  polite  kindness  and  masterly  counsel, 
came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  mc,  while 
slready  glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite 
enchanted  at  Chester;  so  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  quit  it.  But  the  enchantment  was  the 
rererse  of  that  of  Circ6 ;  for  so  far  was  there 
fironi  being  anything  sensual  in  it,  that  I  was  all 
«uid.  I  do  not  mean  all  reason  only :  for  my 
fancy  was  kept  finely  in  play.  And  why  not  ?— 
If  you  please,  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  or  an 
abridgment,  of  my  Chester  journal,  whioh  is 
tmly  a  log- book  of  felicity. 

'The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kindness 
wfaiflk  was  very  flattering.  I  told  him  that  you 
ngretted  you  had  seen  so  little  of  Chester. 
Hii  Lordship  bade  mo  tell  you  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  show  you  more  of  it.  I  am  proud  to 
ind  the  friendship  with  which  you  honour  me 
is  known  in  so  many  places. 

*I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Our  friend 
tbe  Dean*  has  been  gone  from  bence  some 
■OBtha;  but  I  am  told  at  my  inn  that  he  is 
Toy  poptUouM  (popular).  However,  I  found  Mr. 
Law,  the  Archdeacon,  son  to  the  Bishop,  and 
with  him  I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  very 
tgrseaUy.  I  got  acquainted  with  him  at  the 
Muea  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  :  he  is 
a  Baa  of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon 
louiis,  and,  I  believe,  sincere  religion.  I  re- 
MTfd  the  holy  sacrament  in  the  cathedral  in 
the  moniing,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
Booth  ;  and  was  at  prayers  there  in  the  mom- 
iaf.  It  is  divinely  cheering  to  mc  to  think 
thst  there  is  a  cathedral  so  near  Au chin  leek  ; 
!  nd  I  now  leave  Old  England  in  such  a  state 
.    fllnundas  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  granting 


*The  Uaek  dog  that  worries  me  at  home  I 
<ttiiot  bat  dread  ;  yet,  as  I  have  been  for  some 
tine  past  in  a  military  train,  I  trust  I  shall  re- 
fviw  him.  To  hear  from  you  will  animate  me 
Kkt  the  sound  of  a  truroi>et ;  I  therefore  hope, 
^^  soon  after  my  return  to  the  northern  field, 
I  ihall  receive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

'Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  escort 
"^  in  bis  carriage  to  show  me  Liveri)ool,  and 
''^QQi  tbenoe  back  again  to  AVarrington,  where 
^parted.'    Injustice  to  my  valuable  wife,  I 

*  Dr.  Percy. 

*  Bis  rcgtment  was  tfterwards  ordered  to  Jamaica, 
*^a«  be  accoiDpauied  It,  and  almont  lost  his  life  by 
^  dinate.  This  hnpartial  order  I  gliotiM  tliiuk  a 
'^Sdcttt  refutation  of  Uie  idle  rumour  that '  there  wan 
^  soaetliing  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the 
Unas  ItMll'— BoewxLL. 


must  inform  you  she  wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was 
so  happy,  she  would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wiah 
me  to  return  sooner  than  business  absolutely 
required  my  presence.  She  made  my  clerk 
write  to  me  a  post  or  two  after  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, by  commission  from  her ;  and  this  day  a 
kind  letter  from  her  met  mc  at  the  Post-Office 
here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and  the  little 
ones  were  w^ell,  and  expressing  all  their  wishes 
for  my  return  home.— I  am,  more  and  more,  my 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  and  obliged  humble 
servant,  'James  Bo^swell.' 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'  London,  Nov.  13, 1770. 

'Dear  Sir, — Your  last  letter  was  not  only 
kind,  but  fond.  But  I  wish  you  to  get  rid  of  all 
intellectual  excesses,  and  neither  to  exalt  your 
pleasures,  nor  aggravate  your  vexations  beyond 
their  real  and  natural  state.  Why  should  you 
not  be  as  happy  at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester  ?  In 
atfpa  eat  animuSf  qui  te  non  effugU  usquani. 
Please  yourself  with  your  wife  and  children,  and 
studies,  and  practice. 

'  I  have  sent  a  petition  *  from  Lucy  Porter, 
with  which  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether 
it  is  proper  to  comply.  Return  me  her  letter, 
which  I  have  sent,  that  you  may  know  the 
whole  case,  and  not  be  seduced  to  anything  that 
you  may  afterwards  repent.  Miss  Doxy  per- 
haps you  know  to  be  Mr.  Garrick's  niece. 

'  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle,  he 
may  be  very  happy.  He  has  in  his  disposal  two 
livings,  each  equal,  or  almost  equal,  in  value  to 
the  deanery  ;  he  may  take  one  himself,  and  give 
the  other  to  his  son. 

'  How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchinleck, 
that  you  arc  so  much  delighted  with  it  ?  It  is, 
I  supi>ose,  at  least  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
off.  However,  if  you  are  pleased,  it  is  so  fivr 
well. 

*  Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have  from 
your  father,  and  the  state  of  his  health.  Please 
liim  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no  puin  to  his 
lost  years. 

'  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing 
to  tell  you.  I  have  neither  seen  nur  heard  of 
Langton.  Beauclerk  is  just  returned  from 
Briglithelmstone,  I  am  told  much  better.  Mr. 
Thrale  and  his  family  are  still  there,  and  his 
health  is  said  to  bo  risibly  improved;  he  has 
not  bathed,  but  hunted. 

*  At  Bolt  Court  there  is  much  malignity,  but  i 
of  late  little  open  hostility.  I  have  had  a  \ 
cold,  but  it  is  gone.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswell,  etc.— I  am,  sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, ';SaM.  JOHNciON.' 

On  November  22  and  December  21  I  wrote 


*  Requesting  me  to  inquire  coiiocniing  the  Iflii.ily  0 
a  gentletnan  who  was  then  payiug  his  addreuts  to 
Miss  Doxy.— BoswELU 
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'r/f£  UFE  OF  SAMUEL  yOHNSO.V. 

fCiT  fkTOUT- 1  He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom  he  han  long  hiviil, 
■ees  himself  disjointed  fn)m  the  only  mind  that 
has  the  same  hui>C8,  anil  fears,  and  tntcrcat ;  fruDi 
the  only  companion  with  whom  he  has  slKirel 
much  gnoil  or  evil ;  and  with  whom  he  ci»uM 
'^'ji^^*  ***  ^Twiif  ^^  ag^"*^  I  ■**  ^"*  mind  at  liberty,  to  retrace  the  past  or 
^  pi^'^'^r  igotker's,  which  aatici[>atc  the  future.  The  continuity  of  bein< 
^'^.$0^^  ,^  ilie  good  voman,     is  lacerated  ;  the  settled  course  of  sentiment  and 


^tbtf 


^^,0^^_^Z^  ««ired   the 


that  I  bad 


"^  t^Cbi*B*«" :  »ad  that 
r  «^  ^^^  ^  CsrL^po,  must 
*'^j^(cLi  write  to  him. 


9 


-•4 


a.'' 


^(^  XB  impatience  for 


»*^'  f^rO-Tvi  *>  far  as  his  in- 

JfcinA^  1  and  3Iarch  13, 
^4itf  '  *""  II»  ic"  X*5>i  Marchmont's  in- 
^-if-  *V,^  p.-«^.  wmplaining  that  I 
^jn  :Vr  almost  four  months, 


that  I 


action  is  stopiMid ;  and  life  stands  susi^cnded 
and  motionleiis,  till  it  is  driven  by  external 
causes  into  a  new  channel.  But  the  time  of 
8UMi>cnsc  is  dreadful. 

'  Our  first  recourse,  in  this  distressed  solitude, 
is,  perhaps  fur  want  of  habitual  piety,  to  a 
gloomy  acquiescence  in  necessity.  Of  two 
mortal  beings,  one  must  luso  the  other :  but 
surely  there  is  a  higher  and  better  comfort  to  be 
draw^n  fnim  the  consideration  of  that  l*ru^'ident.e 
which  watches  over  all,  and  a  belief  that  the 
living  and  the  dead  arc  equally  in  the  han<lB  of 
God,  who  will  reunite  those  whom  he  hdis  sepa- 
rated ;  f>r  who  sees  that  it  is  licfct  not  to  rt- 
imite.-I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  afToctiooate 
and  most  humble  Bcr\'ant, 

'Sax.  Juiiysoy.* 

'TO  JA3IES  BO  SWELL.  EHQ. 

•^f.riVS,  17S0. 

•  Dear  Sib,— Well,  I  had  resolved  to  send  vli 
the  Chesterfield  letter:  but  I  will  write  oucr 
again  without  it.      Never  imi>oKe  tasks  upon 


^r^i^  ^  ^^uT*  in  my  debt ;  t 

^i^*T.«tf  >.«  melancholy;  Lopmg  i  niortah*.     To  require  two  things  is  the  way  to 


.d*^  ^^  ic  much  better  com])any 

^^*  •*       1*  W  c*'*  ^^^^  ***  think  of  hiji 

^•^T*  ^*  sf  that  were  the  case,   I 

«^'  ^**^ ,  xv'wc^'r^^'^'^  '^'"^  "*y  uneasinesH ; 

aj  *!?Ain  did  not  admit  of  my 

^_jim  ihi»  yoar,  and  Wgging  he 

-^  i;««:dsiuiih*s  two  iKK'ms,  with 

^•^        ;y.  Ijiwrence,  having  now  suf- 

•"  **!I^i«l  adiiction  to  which  a  man  is 

■^-'*  *^^^  Jt«hnsi>n  himiolf  had  felt  in 

^^  ^^««iy  wanner,  Johnson  wrote  to  him 

"'^  *trttkn  of  sympathy  and  pious 


-** 


««. 


ff\>  PH.  I..\ WHENCE. 

Vanuarj^  20,  17S0. 
At  a  time  when  all  your  friends 
'^^•w  their  kindness,  and  with  a  cha- 
^*^  «4w^  **«»|5*»*  *"  "^^^**  **^  ******  ^Viovr  you 
^^-^^Y^,  .v*»w  »»*y  ^^wn^i^J*^  *^^**  y^^  YiAve 
"'^^a  n««lhing  from  me. 
'^>  ^.v  K*n  hindered  by  a  vexatious  and  in- 
\^  ^m<h.  f»r  which  within  these  ten  days 
^^I'V^^^vn  Med  once,  fasted  four  or  five  timei, 
^^  uii*«io  livr  tinu'ii.  and  opiates,  I  think  six. 
iHk^*  il  serniN  to  remit. 

^  |iM«.  tloar  sir,  whiehyou  have  lately  suf- 
^  I  ivM  many  years  ago,  and  know,  therc- 
Ikiw  nnicb  has  U-eu  taken  from  you,  and 
lilllv  hidp  can  be  had  from  coniolation. 


have  them  buth  undone. 

'For  the  difficulties  which  you  mcntii>n  in 
your  alTairs  I  am  sorry ;  but  diiHculty  is  n^w 
very  general :  it  is  not  therefore  less  grievous 
for  there  is  less  hoi)C  of  help.  I  pri-tund  not  t<i 
give  you  advice,  not  knowing  the  state  of  your 
atfairs,  and  general  counsels  about  prudentre  .ui'l 
frugality  woulil  do  you  little  good.  You  are, 
however,  in  the  right  not  to  increase  your  ivwn 
pendexity  by  a  journey  hither  ;  and  I  hope  that 
by  staying  at  home  you  will  please  your 
father. 

*Poor  dear  Boauclerk'— ««•,  tif  folc*^  ililiB 
Joca.  His  wit  and  his  folly,  his  acutenesn  anl 
maliciousness,  his  merriment  and  reas<.>nLng,  arr 
now  over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be 
found  among  mankind.  He  directed  himself  to 
bo  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother —an  instance 
of  tenderness  which  I  hardly  exiH'Ctcd.  He  baa 
left  his  children  to  the  care  of  Laily  Di,  and  if 
she  dies,  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  of  Mr.  Leicettrr. 
his  relation,  and  a  man  of  good  character.  Hi> 
library  lias  been  offered  for  sale  to  the  Kuisiaa 
Ambassador.* 

'  Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the  noiic  of 


>  The  Hon.  Topham  Bcauclerk  died  Uarcb  11.  ITK- 
— Malose. 

'  Mr.  Beaurlerk's  library  wa«  sold  by  public  i3Ct.os 
in  April  and  May  17S1,  for  £MXL— Maluscb. 
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the  iiew8pAi)en,  has  had  no  literary  loss.* 
Clothes  and  moveables  were  burnt  to  the  value 
of  about  £100;  but  his  pax)crs,  and  I  think  his 
books,  were  aU  preserved. 

'Poor  jMr.  Thralc  has  been  in  extreme  danger 
from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and  recovered, 
beyond  the  expectation  of  his  physicians  ;  he  is 
now  at  Bath,  that  his  mind  may  be  quiet,  and 
Urs.  Thrale  and  Miss  are  with  him. 

*  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to  your 
friends,  let  mo  say  something  to  you  of  yourself. 
Yon  are  always  complaining  of  melancholy,  and 
I  conclude  from  those  complaints  that  you  are 
fond  of  it.     No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  is 
4lefiroua  to  conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to 
eooceal  that  of  which  ho  is  ashamed.     Do  not 
pretend  to  deny  it ;  manifcstum  hahcmusfurem  ; 
make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to 
yomelf,  never  to  mention  your  own  mental 
diseajies :  if  you  arc  never  to  si>eak  of  them,  you 
will  think  on  them  but  little  ;  and  if  you  think 
little  of  them,   they  will  molest  you  rarely. 
yfhen.  you  talk  of  them,  it  is  plain  that  you 
want  either  praise  or  pity :  for  praise  there  is 
BO  room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no  gotnl ;  there- 
fore from  this  hour  speak  no  mure,  think  no 
iBcre,  about  them. 

*Your  transaction  with  IMrs.  Stewart  gave 
me  great  satisfaction  ;  I  am  much  obliged  to 
jott  for  your  attention.  Do  not  lose  sight  of 
Iwi ;  your  countenance  may  bo  of  great  crc«lit, 
a&dof  conse(}uence  of  great  advantage  to  her. 
The  memory  of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my 
nrnd  ;  ho  was  an  ingenious  and  worthy  man. 

'Ptease  to  make  my  ccmipliments  to  your 
liiytnd  to  the  yoimg  ladies.  I  should  like  to 
nethem,  pretty  loves. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
siNtkmately,  '  ISAM.  JoHifSON.' 


Un.  Thralo  being  now  at  Lath  with  her  hus- 
Wad,  the  correspondence  between  Johnson  and 
^  «u  carried  on  briskly.  I  shall  present  my 
l*>dcn  with  one  of  her  original  letters  to  him 
ttft^timc,  which  ^t-ill  amuse  them  probably 
*<n  than  those  well-written  but  sturliod 
^fattes  which  the  has  inserted  in  her  collection, 
^MnN  it  exhibits  the  easy  vivacity  of  their 
■^ttiry  intercourse.  It  is  also  of  value  as  a 
^to  Johnson^s  answer,  which  she  has  printed 
"T  itKlf,  and  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  extracts : 

'  JCBS.  TH&ALE  TO  DR.  JOHXROX. 

•  Bath,  Fridau,  April  28. 
I>AD  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yestenhiy, 
**f  rir,  with  a  most  circumstantial  ilate.  You 
^  tioablo  with  my  circulating  letter,  Mr. 
^tt  writes  mo  word,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely 
"f  10  doing ;  one  might  do  nuschicf  else,  not 
^OBtheipot. 

'  l!f  •  Are  in  Korthumbcrland  Ilnnse,  where  he  bad 
^^tttmcot.  in  which  I  have  passed  many  an  agreeable 
'^-Botwiu. 


*  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs.  Mon^ 
tagu's :  there  was  Mr.  Melmoth  ;  ^  I  do  not  like 
him  thought  x^or  he  me.  It  was  expected  we 
should  have  pleased  each  other  ;  he  is,  however, 
just  Tory  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough* for  AVhiggism,  and  Whig  enough  to 
abhor  you  for  Torjasm. 

*  Mrs.  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ;  so  he 
had  a  good  afternoon  on't.  This  evening  wo 
spend  at  a  concert.  Poor  Quceny's'  sore  cyct 
have  just  released  her;  she  liad  a  long  confme- 
ment,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my 
master*  treated  her  very  good-naturedly  with  the 
visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this  town,  a  tailor's 
daughter,  who  professes  music,  and  teaches  so 
as  to  give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five 
and  threepence  a  lesson.  Miss  Bumey  says 
she  is  a  great  performer ;  and  I  respect  the 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  i)rettily  ;  she  is 
very  modest  and  prettj'-mannered,  and  not 
seventeen  years  old. 

*  You  live  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed  ;  if  I  did 
not  write  regularly  you  would  half  forget  mc, 
and  that  would  be  very  wrong,  for  I  felt  my 
regard  for  you  in  my  face  last  night,  when  tlie 
criticisms  were  going  on. 

*  This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseurship ;  we 
went  to  see  some  pictures  painted  by  a  gentle- 
man artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  this  place ;  my 
master  makes  one  everj-where,  and  Ijas  got  a 
good  dawdling  companion  to  ride  with  him  now. 
.  .  .  He  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have  no 
notion  of  health  for  a  man  whose  mouth  cannot 
be  sewed  up.  Bumey  and  I  and  Quecny  tease 
him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs.  l^Iontagu  is 
quite  serious  witli  him ;  but  what  can  one  do  ? 
He  will  eat,  I  think,  and  if  he  does  cat  I  know 
he  will  not  live;  it  makes  me  very  unhappy, 
but  I  must  bear  it.  Let  me  always  have  your 
friendship. — I  am,  most  sincerely,  dear  sir, 
your  faithful  servant,  *  XL  L.  T.* 

'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MILS.  THRALE. 

*  London,  Mat/ 1, 1760. 

'Dearest  Madam,— Mr.  Tliralo  never  will 
live  abhtinently,  till  ho  can  persuade  himself  to 
live  by  rule.*    ...... 

Encourage,  as  yon  can,  the  musical  girl. 

'  Nothing  is  mt^re  common  than  mutual  dis- 
like, where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly 
expected  There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigil- 
ance not  over -benevolent ;  and  as  attention  ii 
strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing  dro^^s  unheeded, 
any  <lilferenco  in  taste  or  opinion,  and  rome 

>  Author  of  Fitsnjbnme's  T^tUm,  and  tranKlutor  of 
thr  Lrtt^rs  of  Cirero  nnd  Pliny. 
«  Dr.  John  Hiiichliffo.— Ik^wEi.i- 

*  A  kind  of  nicknnnic  piv«*n  to  Mrs.  Thn!p'«  r!«lr«t 
daughter,  whose  name  l>eing  hMlur,  tUv  might  be 
assimilated  to  a  Qwen.—TkMMfELU 

*  Mr.  ThralcL— KoHWEU- 

*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few  ]}ncs.~ 

BOSWCLL. 

S  D 
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difference  where  there  is  no  restraint  will  com- 
monly appear,  immediately  generates  dislike. 

'  Never  let  criticism  operate  on  your  face  or 
your  mind :  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  author  is 
hurt  by  his  critics.  The  blaze  of  reputation 
cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the 
socket ;  a  very  few  names  may  be  considered  as 
perpetual  lamps  that  shine  unconsumed.  From 
the  author  of  FUzosbome'a  Letters  I  cannot  think 
myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only  once 
about  thirty  yean  ago,  and  in  some  small  dis- 
pute reduced  him  to  whistle ;  having  not  seen 
him  since,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor 
Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  company. 

'Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her  own 
inclination,  is  very  convenient.  You  would,  by 
your  own  confession,  want  a  companion;  and 
she  is  par  plurUms  ;  conversing  with  her,  you 
m&jjind  variety  in  one,* 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  and  re- 
quested that  we  might  have  another  meeting 
somewhere  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  received  soon  after  this 
time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  passage,  rela- 
tive both  to  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  Dr.  Johnson  : — 

'  The  melancholy  information  you  have  received 
concerning  Mr.  Beauclerk's  den^h  is  true.  Had 
his  talents  been  directed  in  any  sufficient  degree 
as  they  ought,  I  have  always  been  strongly  of 
opinion  that  they  were  calculated  to  make  an 
illustrious  figure;  and  that  opinion,  as  it  had 
been  in  part  formed  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  judg- 
ment, receives  more  and  more  confirmation  by 
hearing  what,  since  his  death,  Dr.  Johnson  has 
said  concerning  them :  a  few  evenings  ago,  he 
was  at  Mr.  Yesey*s,  where  Lord  Althorpe,  who 
was  one  of  a  numerous  company  there,  addressed 
Dr.  Johnsoi^  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
death,  saying,  "  Our  Club  has  had  a  great  loss 
since  we  met  last."  He  replied,  "A  loss,  that 
perhaps  the  whole  nation  could  not  repair  I  ** 
The  Doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  endow- 
ments, and  particularly  extolled  the  wonderful 
case  with  which  he'  uttered  what  was  highly 
excellent.  He  said,  that  "  no  man  ever  was  so 
free  when  ho  was  going  to  say  a  good  thing, 
from  a  lof)k  that  expressed  that  it  was  coming ; 
or,  when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  that  ex- 
pressed that  it  had  come."  At  Mr.  Thrale's, 
some  days  before,  when  we  were  talking  on  the 
same  subject,  he  said,  referring  to  the  same  idea 
of  his  wonderful  facility,  **  Topham  Beauclerk's 
talents  were  those  which  he  had  felt  himself 
i^ore  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  of  any 
whom  he  had  known." 

'  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  above,  at 
Mr.  Vesey*s,  you  would  have  been  much  grati- 
fied, as  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  high 
importance  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  character  is 
held*  I  think  even  beyond  any  I  ever  before  was 
ijritiMM  toi»    TI10  oompan J  ooniisted  chiefly  of 


ladies,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess  I 
of  Portland,  and  the  Duchess  of  Beaufor 
I  suppose,  from  her  rank,  I  must  nami 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  and  her  eldc 
Mrs.  Lewson,  who  was  likewise  there 
Lucan,  Lady  Clermont,  and  others  of  nc 
for  their  station  and  imderstandingi. 
other  gentlemen  were  Lord  Althorpe, 
have  before  named,  Lord  Macartney,  Sii 
Rejmolds,  Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wzaxal,  wh< 
you  have  probably  seen,  The  Tour  to  the  I 
Parts  of  Europe ;  a  very  agreeable,  ii 
man;  Dr.  Warren,  Mr.  Pepys,  the  tt 
Chancery,  whom  I  believe  you  know, 
Barnard,  the  Provost  of  Eton.  As  sooi 
Johnson  was  come  in,  and  had  taken 
the  company  began  to  collect  round  1 
they  became  not  less  than  four,  if  not  Aw 
those  behind  standing,  and  listening  o 
heads  of  those  that  were  sitting  near  hii 
conversation  for  some  time  was  chiefly  1 
Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Provost  of  Eton,  w 
others  contrib|ited  occasionally  their  r 
Without  attempting  to  detail  the  partk 
the  conversation,  which  perhaps,  if  1 
should  spin  my  account  to  a  tedious  1< 
thought,  my  dear  sir,  this  general  ace 
the  respect  with  which  our  valued  Uit 
attended  to  might  be  acceptable.' 

'  TO  TBI  BEVEBXND  DB.  r  ARMEB. 

'  May  25, 

'  Sir, — I  know  your  disposition  to  isec 
literary  attempt,  and  therefore  rentiu 
the  liber^  of  entreating  you  to  promn 
College  or  University  registers,  all  the  d 
other  informations  which  they  oui  snppl; 
ing  to  Ambrose  Philips,  Broome,  and  Gn 
were  all  at  Cambridge,  and  of  whoee  hti 
to  give  such  accounts  ae  I  can  gatiM 
pleased  to  forgive  this  trouble  from,  sb 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sam.  JoH5 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  pv 
a  delightful  literary  entertainment  for  the 
the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  of 
Britain  was  unexpectedly  disturbed, 
most  horrid  scries  of  outrage  that  ever  di 
a  civilised  country.  A  relaxation  of  • 
the  severe  penal  provisions  against  onr 
subjects  of  the  Catholic  communion  bi 
granted  by  the  legislature,  with  aa  op| 
so  inconsiderable  that  the  genuine  mild 
Christianity,  united  with  liberal  policy,  1 
to  have  become  general  in  this  island, 
dark  and  malignyit  spirit  of  peneeutk 
showed  itself,  in  an  unworthy  petition 
repeal  of  the  wise  and  humane  statute, 
petition  was  brought  forward  by  a  mol 
the  evident  purpose  of  intimidation,  a 
justly  rejected.  But  the  attempt  was 
panied  and  followed  by  such  dazing  viol 
is  unexampled  in  history.    Of  this  exi 
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nary  tumult  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  follow- 
ing concue,  lively,  and  just  account  in  his  Letters 
ioMrt.  Thrale:^-- 

'On  Friday,'  the  good  Protestants  met  in 
Saint  George's  Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  marching  to  'Westminster, 
iandted  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  Intre 
it  with  great  tamcncss.  At  night  the  outrages 
began  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by 
liacoln's  Inn. 

*An  exact  journal  of  a  wcek*s  defiance  of 
fOTernment  I  cannot  give  you.    On  Monday,  Mr. 
Stnhan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  I^>rd 
Ifansfield  (who  had,  I  think,  been  insulted  too) 
irfthe  licentiousness  of  the  popuLoce;  and  his 
Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity. 
On  Tuesday  night  they  pulled  <lown  Fielding's 
hoDse,'  and  burnt   his   goods   in    the    street. 
Tbey  had  gutted,  on  Monday,  Sir  George  Savilc's 
koQse,  but  the  building  was  saveiL    On  Tucs- 
dsy  evening,  leaWng  Fielding's  ruins,  they  went 
to  Newgate  to  demand  their  companions  who 
bad  been  seized  demolishing  the  chapel.    The 
keeper  could  not  release  them  but  by  the  Mayor's 
pcnniisiun,  which  he  went  t^i  nsk  ;  at  his  return 
befotmd  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  New- 
gale in  a  blace.    They  then  went  to  Blorimsbury, 
iod  fastened  upon  Lord  MansficliVs  house,  which 
tbey  polled  down ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they 
totally  burnt  them.    They  have  sinco  gone  to 
CacB  Wood,  but  a  guard  was  there  before  them. 
Acy  plundered  some  Papists,   I   think,  and 
bunt  a  mass-house  in  Mooriields  the  same  night. 
*0n  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  to 
kok  it  Newgate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with 
tbe  fire  yet  glowing.    As  I  went  by,  the  1^- 
^Mtanta  were  plundering  the  Sessions  House  at 
^  Old  Bailey.    There  were  not,  I  believe,  a 
■ndred ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure, 
b  fall  ■ecnrity,  without   sentinels,    without 
^vpidation,  aa  men  lawfully  employed  in  full 
'ij.    Bueh   is  the  cowanlico   of   a  comraer- 
*>1  phee.     On  Wcdnes<lay  they  brc»ke  open 
^  Fleet,   and  Me  King's   Bench,   and    the 
^'tnhalsea.  and  Wood  Street  Compter,   and 
^^livkcBwell    Bridewell,  and  released    all  the 


'At  aight  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to 
ttt  King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
*^ker  places  ;  and  one  might  see  the  glare 
^  csDflagraUon  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts. 
^  aght  was  dreadful.  Some  people  were 
^^■Mttned;  Mr.  Strahan  advised  me  to  take 
^■s  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have 
*(&  happy  in  not  seeing. 

'lb  King  said  in  council,  "  Tliat  the  magis- 

'  I  hsfe  selected  passages  fmm  several  letters,  witli- 
^ncMloohig  datea— BoswELL. 

*  Jsat  1— BoswcLL. 

'  lUs  tsBOt  quite  eorreirt.  Sir  John  Fielding  wn<«,  I 
^^^  then  dead.  It  was  Justice  Hyde'ii  hoii.H*^  in  Kt. 
^Ixttn^gtiMt,  Leicester  Fields,  tliat  was  guttc<l,  ami 
hii|pods  bunt  tn  the  street^BoswELL. 


trntes  had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he 
would  do  his  own;"  and  a  proclaniatiun  wati 
published  directing  us  to  keep  our  servants 
within  doors,  as  the  ]icace  was  n<'W  to  be  prc- 
servud  by  force.  The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to 
different  parts,  and  the  town  is  now  (June  9)  at 
quiet. 

*  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every- 
where witliin  call  :  there  is  no  longer  any  body 
of  rioters,  and  the  individuals  are  hunicfl  to 
their  Iwdes,  and  led  tf»  prison  ;  Lord  Georjje 
was  last  night  sent  ti>  the  Tuwer.  JVIr.  John 
Wilkes  was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhooil,  to 
sci2e  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper. 

*  Seventl  chapels  have  been  destroj'ed,  and 
several  inoffensive  Papists  have  been  x>lundt;red, 
but  the  high  sik)^  was  to  burn  the  gaols.  This 
was  a  g(H>d  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the 
criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty  ;  but  of  the  cri- 
minals, as  has  always  hapx)encd,  many  are 
already  retaken  ;  and  two  pirates  have  sur- 
rendere<l  themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  pardoned. 

'  Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper 
force  ;  and  we  are  all  under  tlie  protection  of 
the  King  and  the  law.  1  tlir)Ught  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to  have  my 
testimony  to  the  public  st'curity  ;  and  that  you 
would  sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  you  that 
you  were  safe. 

'  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  universal  panic, 
from  which  the  King  was  the  first  that  ro- 
covorod.  Without  the  concurrence  of  his 
ministers,  or  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates, he  put  the  soMicrs  in  motion,  and  saved 
the  town  from  calamities  such  as  a  rabbles 
government  must  naturally  produce. 

*  The  public  has  escapcil  a  very  hea\'y  cala- 
mity. The  rioters  attempted  the  I>ank  on 
Wednesday  night,  but  in  no  great  number  ;  suid, 
like  other  tliieves,  with  no  great  resolution. 
Jack  Wilkes  headid  the  i>arty  tliat  drove  them 
away.  It  is  agreed  thnt  if  they  had  seized  the 
Bank  on  Tuesday  at  tho  height  of  the  panic, 
when  no  resistance  ha<l  been  prci»nred,  they 
might  have  cjirried  irrecoverably  away  whatever 
they  had  found.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealous 
for  order  and  decency,  declares  that  if  he  be 
trusted  with  power,  ho  will  not  lca\e  a  rioter 
alive.  There  is,  however,  now  no  longer  any 
need  of  hcruiKin  or  blfN>ilhhed  ;  no  blue  ribainl ' 
is  ai»y  li>ut,ar  wt)m.' 

Su«:h  was  the  end  rf  this  miscniMe  seditii»n, 
from  which  I^ondon  was  dilivcicd  by  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  Sovereign  liitnsi-lf.  Whaiivi-r 
sfinie  may  maintain,  I  am  s.iti^ficd  thut  t!ierti 
was  no  combination  (ir  plan,  cither  doni«»ti«-  <>r 
foreign  ;  but  that  the  miKchief  sjircad  by  a  ;;i  .i- 
<lual  contagion  of  frenzy,  augmented  by  tl.c 
quantities  of  fermented  liquors,  of  wliich    tlic 

>  bonl  Cn"r;,'<»  Onnlnn  m-l  lii-»  r-lliuvi  i«j  iliirin-  il.t  -c 
outrages  wore  blue  ri>>.i«i'I>  iii  tlieii  ha*.".— Mai." -m.- 
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I  licro  C'. -ilf.  r  lo  ■:     ;--..--■.:■:  :     zlj   ■'•'-eta-jii 

•A  ao  li  »n  '  •  iisc h. IT 4    :  i  v  .  r-  l.-::  ■ ..  r-  m t  r r-i*  vi^h 
■.:i  •inii-'ni  'L:::r-  ■  .  ".  r..-":::-  <•-.  iz  :  it  r'^e  fr.xo 

*.«iiitk'  l:i::i  :■.»  ".v   ;.   .:  !.f;  Tiij.  .i_*«i::^-:i3l:e«l 

T's'ii  :l:i«*    »cv:i--:  *:.    '"••r.i   tlio    tiziilitr  as-i 

IK>; ■.■■;■■:  v   ■."  -Jt    'x.  ^-"Ti^.^     a  :he  -rne  L^in  1, 

■  «  •  ■  *  

■■*.i   .    ■.'...    \..  ;■:...?.  •\':.}*^  L -SJO  was 

'»   I'l  .  -A  -lil-i    :  .  ;        :r-.  i    .!!  ::■•.*  hitl  pro- 

;  A  I-     .  i   'w*  :i  -*.; l  .a   .  :<-  .*::.•.■.  -Lcr«  can  be 

•;■■   [  .   >;. 

M  »;i\  ^.  UN  ..,■',  \    '••■  '■p.!;'  *:::  "tx  tz?  brick 

.-    .:•    I    \\--'  :\  :.'  :>.<?  oM 

1       ^>        •  N       ■•   Si    .    ,        ..A      C-     C* 


■I    \ .     ■  '11      .. !    .  '  ■ 


.'I    !     I.^   vi    \\'.-li    t::o 
^i  r.    .Vkcrrr.an 


I '  I 


I    ..■;■.■!  :»•  .,  -«";    -^i  1  ii:;n<v:ll  a:  tjtf  ^.ito, 

i!.il  .loi...,.   .■■.     .     ■    .J  'isiii  vuci- .T-iti- :i  of 

■il«.ii     'v--.:        w    .    I:. Ml  I'   u<):;i;ilOii   ^  -SUv-'tt     at- 

I'.i.i  .1,    •  •    .  ■•.-.i   s   '.*n\y  'lI'I    z'wm    this   tho 
.•.:i'  -ji    ..  ;i.  .   ..  '  ;■■«.!  .  :-Ki*  *!'■•¥  were  under 

.    V   .v-.     .11.1    .;i        .   ■     *     J  lo.i'  I     tl'?Z     K*    JHT- 

i;   ■-  >.»   i»  i.i'i  >.      '  ...   .'m;  Ik*  c\«u'.  I   Lii*r,re 

■.:i,  :u    i":.  \    M  V."   M.  .    -o  ■."'  Cil  of  U.::-.;  burnt. 

:  ■  ■   .  .',•    •••  *v    ,  -i.-i  lu  ilio  r»ri-..-:i.  ;«ro;>*rly 

.,'»•:  I ...  w's.*  .1  \*  ..  X. L.  :t-!>  bai'.i  with  s:«.>no  ; 

.-••i'.-i.i.  .      ;  .»**■■..';  V J- j;»„v  U"K'«juiot, he him- 

w«   \».'  .M  * :i  '.\*  iiioui.  Aitsl  couav.ot  thorn 

i.»  lit."  ;  I  »      .    1 .  »i  .  f  i!u'  I'-iil.Liii^.  and  wouM 

I.  I    .,»•      >    ;.^^•  l.iiii  Um\o.     To  this 

l-i*»j-v'.»*!  I  '.  V  ..  -.^■i  .  I'jvn  %i'.ioh  Mr.  Akcr- 
I  tn,  !i.*\  i:i;,  •■  *i  'I.  I  \'  .L.oin  i  til  Ku*k  tp»m  the 
.  . .  o,  v»  V 1 1  ■.  Ill,  t  i  \*  ■ . !  I  i»  ..L-  i  v'l  t! :  im*  \  rv^«oh.ition 
,■1.1.  u«l  ill,-     :..■.:    I'  ;n\vv   u^vii  uo  account  t(> 

i>,  .1 ..'.  ,.!..'.,  v^i:  1  io.i^i)  iho  )ihii>nor9^ihough 
'  .  I  .  ....i  I  ..  »  \..'  '  I  UiJ  idiouM  brvak  tlieir 
\»   i.l,    I  I  '  '  \   .     XV-  I'lin^  Kinisolf  to  onlor  it. 

\iwi  i->  .1  .-,  ^.iul  \i^\  'kliouM  th:\t  hap- 
l-  <  i:.  \'i.  •:  i-*  rvKv.ibXy  followed  him, 
ul.i'f  !i.  »  .:.  .  s  .1  I'.v-JM  ihiou^Ii  iM.-**ai;e9  of 
«i  iiii  li  ii.  li  •  ;  J  .•  V  \««.  I.,,  thi' o\ircmity  of  the 
.  l  \»l.>  !i  ^\ii  !i.,»>i  xli.»:.iiit  from  the  tire. 
Mi\iits  *\  «■'•  ^«i>  ;udUiou*  ouidnct  fully 
■.  •  1 1  iu  tl  1 1  I  III  I '  1 1  r  »i  o  \>  .It  uo  iiiiiucdiate  ri^k, 
Ii   .ii>\   ill  till,   li%*  (l.^'ii    u.l,liv»si*d    them    thu.f : 

til  Mill  iiu  u,  \>>u  .iio  ^\^^>^  ^suivirA'Cil  that  I  told 
\  >>«  iiih<  I  li.i^o  i>o  d  iiiht  that  the  cn^oeii 
„.ll  ti> 'II  ( AttM.-iii^li  (hiH  tin':  if  thoT  sIiouM 
I.  I  t  .iiiti,  Ii  III  ..iiii-l  wdl  0: •11)0,  and  you  shall 
•  Jl  »  1',  II  iMil.  .Ill' I  lo-.l;o*l  in  tlie  i'omptor». 
I  i  11.  \k'\i,  u|> '11  my  \^i*i-t{  uHil  h<>iiour,  timt  I 
|.  .1  till  ii  iiiihiiig  iiiHuivii.  1  h.-.ve  left  my 
t..  I  ■■.  lli.ti  1  iiii^lit  t.iUe  c.ire  of  y<«u.  I  will 
111  >  !•  Mi)  (Ml •lilt If,  ami  ktuy  with  you  if  you  in- 


sist upon  it ;  but  if  yon  will  allow  me  to  go  oat 
and  look  after  my  family  and  property,  I  ahall 
be  obliged  to  yoiL*  Struck  with  hia  behaTiour, 
they  called  out,  '  Matter  Akcrman,  you  hare 
ilone  bravely ;  it  was  rery  land  in  yoa  :  by  all 
mcAnt  go  and  take  care  of  your  own  eoncemi.' 
Ue  ilid  80  accordingly,  while  they  remained 
and  were  all  prcacrved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  inbstancc 
of  this  story  with  high  praise,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Burke.  BIy  illustrioos  fricnJ, 
sx>eaking  of  Mr.  Akcrman's  kindness  to  his  pri- 
soners,  pronounced  tliis  eulogy  upon  his  charac> 
tor : — '  Ho  who  lias  long  had  constantly  in  his 
view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is  yet  eminent 
for  the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  most  hare 
had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree,  and  eoo- 
tinucd  to  cultivate  it  very  carefully.* 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  Inother  David 
waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson  with  the  following 
letter  of  introduction,  which  I  had  taken  care 
should  be  lying  ready  on  Ids  arri^-al  in  London  ^- 

'  TO  DR.  BAVUEL  JOHKBOX. 

*  Edinburoh,  April  29, 17S0. 

*  Mt  dfar  Sir,— This  will  be  delivered  to  yim^ 
by  my  brother  Da\id,  on  his  return  from  Spain^^ 
You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  voweJ  ti^ 
"stand  by  the  old  castle  of  Auchinlock.  wit"^ 
heart,  purse,  and  sword  ;  *"  that  romantic  fsmi^^ 
solemnity  devised  by  roe,  of  which  yoa  sod    x  i 
talked  with  complacency  ujxtn  the  spot.   I  tnxst  ' 
that  twelve  yc^ni  of  absence  have  not  lesMi&«>tl  / 
his  feudal  attacliment ;  and  that  you  will  find  ' 
him  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  your  acqaiiat- 
anoi.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  sffec- 
tionato    veneration,    my  dear  sir,  your  most 
faithful  humble  servant, 

'  JA3I£8  BoSIXILL' 

* 

Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  snJ  fc« 
thus  mentioned  him  in  a  Irtter  to  Mrs.  ThraJe: 
*  I  have  hail  with  me  a  brother  of  ]MiiW«U'i. « 
Spanish  merchant,  whom  the  war  has  diiT** 
from  his  residence  at  Valencia ;  he  u  ffcBC  t 
Kee  his  friends,  and  will  iind  .Sc«<tlan<l  ^ 
»«)rry  place  after  twelve  yi-.irs'  re*iiloace  i> 
happier  climate.     He  is  a  very  agreeable  v 
and  speaks  no  IScutch.* 

*  TO  DR.  PEATTir,  AT  ABERDEEX. 

*BoLT  CoiRT,  Fleet  Stbt 
Awjust'2l,  17fca 
*Sni,— More  years'  than  I  have  say  • 
to  reckon  have  iiast  since  you  .inci  1  t 
another ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  nc 
for  making  reprehensory  complaint:— 
fcruut.     l>ut  methinks  there  nii^jht  p 
small   interchange  of  regard   betweci 
you  say  that  I  ought  to  have  writ^ 

*  r  h.i'l   IxfU   five   jiara   absLUt  frxisi 

BtATTIE. 
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mite ;  and  I  write  to  tell  you  tlmt  I  have  iiiucli 
Undness  for  you  and  Mrs.  Beattio ;  and  t}uit  I 
wiih  your  health  better,  and  your  life  long.  Try 
change  of  air,  and  come  a  few  degrees  south- 
wardi :  a  softer  climate  may  do  you  both  good ; 
winter  is  coming  in,  and  London  will  bo  wanner, 
and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more  fertile  for 
amusement,  than  Aberdeen. 

'My  health  is  better  ;  but  that  will  be  little 
b  the  balance,  when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  ^lon- 
taga  has  been  very  ill,  and  is,  I  doubt,  now  but 
weakly.  Mr.  Thralc  has  been  very  tlangerously 
diKvdered ;  but  is  much  better,  and  I  luipe  will 
totally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn  himself 
from  business  the  whole  summer.  »Sir  Josliua 
and  his  sister  are  well ;  and  Mr.  Davics  has  got 
great  success  as  an  author,^  generated  by  the 
curraption  of  a  bookseller.  Merc  news  I  have 
not  to  tell  you,  and  therefore  yuu  must  l)e  con- 
tented with  hearing,  what  I  know  not  wli(.!ltcr 
you  much  wish  to  hear,  that  I  am,  sir,  j-mir 
most  humble  servant,  *  iS.VM.  Juii.NiiuN. ' 

•to  JAMES  BOSWELL,   ESQ. 

*  London,  Autj,  21,  17S0. 

'DK.IR  Sir, — I  find  you  have  taken  one  of 
your  fits  of  taciturnity,  and  have  res<ilvcd  not  to 
^te  till  you  are  written  to  ;  it  is  but  a  pecvi.sh 
humour,  but  you  hliall  liave  your  way. 

*I  have  sat  at  liome  in  liolt  Court  all  tlie 
nmmer,  thinking  to  write  the  Livca^  and  a  groat 
part  of  the  time  only  thinking.  Several  of 
them,  however,  arc  dune,  and  I  still  think  to 
do  the  rest. 

'BIr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his 
^en,  iKiSMCfl  their  time  first  at  liath,  and  then 
at  Brighthchn stone  ;  but  I  have  been  at  neither 
plftce.  I  would  have  gone  to  Jjichfield  if  I  coMld 
^vebad  time,  and  I  mi^'ht  have  ha«l  time  if  I 
■^  been  active ;  but  I  have  missed  much,  and 
done  little. 

*  In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Tin  ale's  house 
•od  stock  were  in  great  danger  ;  the  mob  was 
P»cified  at  their  fir.-.t  invasion,  with  ahout  .C)0 
'''drink and  meat;  aii'l  at  their  socoiul,  wcic 
^♦en  away  by  the  s^jhlierH.  Mr.  Stralum  got  a 
•^Tis'in  int<»  his  house,  ami  maiiit;uned  them  a 
1  'ortnight;  he  was  si>  friglited  that  lie  rcinoTcl 
I  f*rt  of  hisgoods.     ""      ■•»-•"•  ..11. 


I  ^  the  eoantry, 


3Ir8.  Williams  took  sht'ltcr 


*  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  this 
;  **tunin ;  it  is  now  about  the  time  when  wc  were 
'  •'•▼tiling.     I  have,  hov/cvcr,  better  ln.:il:h  than 


Honing  his  r-ntcrtiiiiin'.;  .Vr  jA'-in*  <i/l)"  >■  -'  f.'-frrirh-, 

*•?-»  of  vhi':li  Johnson  (jim  I  >  ivirn  iii!ni  Ui<  ■[  iii< )  wiot*- 

*•  Out  Kuteuoc :  tlius  •^i\\i\'.\  as  ;t  v,>\  .  th--  kiy- 

■"^loUierierioniian'c.     I:  \>i,  in  In -I,  ^■  n  1 1.juai  ti  r- 

"***•!  U  it4  jiutlior,  Ixy  nni;j;r  wiiU  n   i.mxjiu,  un-l 

''^wllng  to  illUHtnt**.     'Ml  i-x-ill.  :i.  .•  his  a  ri-ht 

«•  U ftiv,nltil.     I  shfilMlirri-lnrc  thinU  it  snji.  i!lu".iis 

^•iliftlf^'ije  for  writiii;^  Un-  lif«  of  a  n,.iii,  v.h-..  !■>  an 

'^'coBinM'U aiAi-ijibbgf  of  I'fivaU'.  vijtiM-'.,  a'l'.iii»".l  tin- 

SJiisteibiiitLcc  in  a  pulllc  iirok-^iun.'^lSo^wLLi.. 


I  had  then,  and  ho^e  you  and  I  may  yet  show 
ourselves  on  some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa.'  In  the  meantime,  let  us  play  no  trick, 
but  keep  each  otlier's  kindness  by  all  means  in 
our  power. 

*  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar,  of  Aber- 
deen, who  has  written  and  I)ubli^*hed  a  vcrj' 
ingenious  book,' and  wlio,  I  tliink,  has  a  kindness 
for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a 
kindness  for  you. 

*  I  suppose  y«)ur  little  ladies  arc  grown  tall; 
and  your  son  has  become  a  learned  young  man. 
I  love  them  all,  and  I  love  your  naughty  huly, 
whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me.  "When 
the  XtVr.tarc  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete 
her  collectii»n,  but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as, 
f()r  want  of  a  pattern,  I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit 
the  rest. — I  am,  sir,  yours  most  alFe<^tionately, 

*«AM.  JoILNriON.' 

Tliis  year  he  wrote  to  a  yf>ung  clergyman  in 
the  country  the  foll<»wing  very  i"\celleut  letter, 
which  contains  valuable  ailvicc  to  divines  in 
general: — 

*  Bolt  Cuirt,  Aug.  30, 17S0. 

*  De.\r  Sir, — Not  many  <lays  sgo  Dr.  Lawrence 
showed  me  a  letter  in  which  you  make  mention 
of  niL" :  I  hoi)e,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  dis- 
l»hrasutl  that  I  endeavour  to  pn-hcrve  your  gootl- 
will  by  some  ob:^ervatiuns  which  your  letter 
sugirc.-iteil  tt»  me. 

'Ytiu  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  impro- 
piieties  in  the  daily  service  by  reading  to  an 
audii'uce  that  re<iuiros  no  exactness.  Your  fear, 
I  hope,  secures  you  fri>m  danger.  They  who 
contract  absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing  very  often, 
without  some  ]>cculiarity  of  manner  ;  but  tliat 
manner  may  be  g4Hid  or  bad,  and  a  little  care 
will  at  least  prestrvo  it  fro'n  being  bail ;  to  make 
it  good,  there  mu**t,  I  tit  ink,  be  something  of 
natural  or  casual  felicity,  which  canni>t  be  taught. 

*  Your  present  method  of  making  your  scnnons 
seems  very  juclicious.  Few  frequent  preachers 
can  \Hi  supposed  to  have  sermons  more  their  own 
tluin  yours  will  be.  Take  care  to  register,  some- 
where or  other,  the  authors  from  whom  your 
several  discourses  aie  borrowed  ;  and  do  not 
imagine  tliat  you  shall  always  remember,  even 
wltat  perhaps  you  now  think  it  impossible  to 
forget. 

'  It  will  no  «h>iil»t  l'»^.  rcn!.'iik«I  hi.w  Ik;  avmils  lli*; 
n hrlii<. in  l.tii'l  til  Aiu>  r:ra.  'i'lii-i  ]'ltt  ]:.i-  1:1  iniinl  «if 
:in  aii»  «l«it»*  i'tr  wh:' h  I  am  ••'■i  .f  1  tn  ii;y  umlliv 
-1 1  il  liirijil  (jwvrrti'ir  Uli  l..;;il  I'l :;  1  :  'A!  '■:.<  «•!■  Mi- ' 
1^  lliivi-y'H  as-.»  iiii-i.»  s.  l»r.  J.-!..-!^ -ii  wn  rill'iw.n^ 
1.-  r  uii  aii>I  ihiMii  till-  !•'■  Ill  :  u|i<  n  wliii  h  J.'-r i  Atiiii;.- 
t' a  •'lt-tr%'t«l  to  li'i.  "  Vi.  ii-  v:ra!  li  •  i.  I  11  \«iy  li-al 
I'f  yi>'i :  yi.ii  i-an  f;'»  li-ulnn-  witl.r.iit  luin  "  "Ay,* 
s.ii  I  .'■hf,  "III'  wmiM  fi<ll<i\v  im-  tn  j:uy  part  •»!  li:»' 
w..rM."  "TIi»ij."»i.i'.l  til-  i;.irl,  "aj-kij.in  l-i  i;'p  wiili 
yi'it't  .•fiii'M«  •."■-  Iji.nv.i  M. 
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propOM ;  and  I  shall  likewise  be  in  hopes  that 
jrou  will  persuade  Dr.  Johnson  to  finish  the 
conference  here.  It  will  add  to  the  favour  of 
your  own  company,  if  you  prevail  upon  such 
an  associate  to  assist  your  observations.  I  have 
often  been  entertained  with  his  writings,  and  I 
oDce  belonged  to  a  club  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  and  I  never  spent  un  evening  there, 
but  I  heard  something  from  him  well  worth 
remembering." 

*  We  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  good  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  whero 
you  may  bo  assured  wo  shall  bo  heartily  wel- 
come. I  praj  you  then  resolve  to  set  out ;  and 
let  not  the  year  1780  be  a  blank  in  our  social 
calendar,  and  in  that  record  of  wisdom  and 
wit,  which  I  keep  with  so  much  diligence,  to 
your  honour,  and  the  instruction  and  delight  of 
others.' 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for  the 
representation  in  Parliament  of  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  and  Johnson  kindly  lent  him 
his  assistance  by  writing  advertisements  and 
letters  for  him.  I  shall  insert  one  as  a  speci- 
aen:— 

'10  HIE  WOBTHT  ELECTORS  OF  THE  BOROUGH 
OF  SOUTHWARK. 

'Southwark,  Sept,  5, 1780. 

'Gentleven, — A  new  Parliament  being  now 
called,  I  again  solicit  tlic  honour  of  being  elected 
lor  one  of  your  representatives ;  and  solicit  it 
with  tho  greater  confidence,  as  I  am  not  con- 
adoQS  of  having  neglected  my  duty,  or  of  having 
•eted  otherwise  than  as  becomes  the  indepen- 
teit representative  of  indei>endent  constituents; 
iBpcrior  to  fear,  hope,  and  expectation,  who 
bu  no  private  purposes  to  promote,  and  whose 
pwperity  is  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
coontrj.  j\js  my  recovery  from  a  very  severe 
£itemi»er  is  not  yet  perfect,  I  have  declined  to 
■ttend  the  llall,  and  hope  an  omission  so  ueccs- 
luy  will  not  be  harshly  censured. 

'I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  tliat 
•D  your  deliberations  may  tend  to  the  hajipi- 
Bcn  of  the  kingdom  and  tho  peace  of  the 
bnoagb. — I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  faithful 
and  obedient  servant,  '  IIlnrt  Thr^vle.* 

'to  the  sight  honourable  lady  south- 
well,*  JJUIiLI.V. 

*1J0LT  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
Sept.  1»,  1760. 

'Madam, — Among  the  numerous  a^ldresses  of 
eondulenco  which  your  great  loss  must  have 

'  Xsigaret.  the  second  d;ni>;1itrr  oixl  one  of  the  co- 
heiRSMJi  of  Arthur  C<-cil  llaiiiiUon,  E.^i.  Kh<i  wxs 
Banicd  in  1741  to  Thoic.is  (jt-(ii\;i>,  thu  tliirJ  Daron, 
azkd  fint  Viscount  Southwdl,  au<l  livod  with  him  in 
tli<  muHt  perfect  counubkl  fdicity  till  Si-ptmiU'rlTSO, 
wben  Lord  Southwell  died,  0  loss  which  edie  never 
ceaMd  to  lament  fb  the  hour  nf  lier  own  dinsolution, 
ia  her  efghty-tlrst  year,  AujjUdt  10, 1SU2.    Tho  '  illu»- 


occasioned,  be  pleased  to  receive  this  from  one 
whose  name  perhaps  you  have  never  heard, 
and  to  whom  your  Ladyship  is  known  only  by 
the  reputation  of  your  virtue,  and  to  whom 
your  Lord  was  known  only  by  his  kindness  and 
beneficence. 

'  Your  Ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to 
exert  that  piety  of  which  you  once  gave,  in  a 
state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  illustrious  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  your  Lord's  beneficence  may  bo  still 
continued  by  those  who,  with  his  fortune,  inherit 
his  virtues. 

'I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  which  I 
shall  take  of  informing  your  Ladyship,  that 
Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your  late  Lord's 
father,  had,  by  recommendation  to  your  Lord,  a 
quarterly  allowance  of  £10,  the  last  of  which, 
due  July  26,  ho  has  not  received ;  he  was  in 
hourly  hope  of  his  remittance,  and  flattero^l 
himself  that  on  October  2Gth  he  should  have  re- 
ceived the  whole  half-year's  bounty,  when  he  was 
struck  with  the  dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's 
death. 

'  ^lay  I  presume  to  hope,  that  his  want,  his 
relation,  and  his  merit,  which  excited  his  Lord- 
ship's charity,  will  continue  to  have  the  same  effect 
upon  those  whom  ho  has  left  behind ;  and  tliat, 
though  he  has  lost  one  friend,  he  may  not  yet  be 
destitute.  Your  Ladyship's  charity  cannot  easily 
be  exerted  where  it  is  wanted  more  ;  and  to  a 
mind  like  yours,  distress  is  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. 

*  I  hopo  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being, 
madam,  your  Ladyship's  most  humble  servant, 

*Saii.  Johnson.* 

On  his  birth-day,  Johnson  has  this  note  : — 
'  I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year 
of  my  life,  with  more  strength  of  body  and 
greater  vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  is  common 
at  that  age.' 

But  still  lie  complains  of  sleepless  flights  and 
idle  days,  and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect  of  re- 
solutions. He  thus  pathetically  exx)resscs  him- 
self: — 

*  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with 
my  own  total  disapprobation.' — Praytrs  and 
Meditations^  p.  185. 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  as  one  of  Johnson's  humble  friemls, 
a  deserving  but  unfortunate  man,  being  now 

trious  cxniriple  of  piety  and  fortitude/  to  which  Dr. 
Jn1in>(on  alludes  was  the  submit  tin;;,  when  past  her 
liflieth  year,  to  an  extremely  paiiiftil  uurgioal  oiM-ratiim, 
which  .she  endured  with  extruonliUiiry  linnueM  au'i 
eou>i)osuro,  not  allowing  herself  to  be  tieil  to  her  cliair, 
ni>r  uttering  a  single  moan.  This  blight  tiibute  of 
alh'ctiou  to  the  memory  of  these  two  nio«t  amiable  and 
excclb.nt  inrsons,  who  were  n'»t  lejw  distingui-jLtd  by 
their  pi'  ty,  Unfflceuce,  and  unlH;undcd  charity,  li.an 
by  a  KU^ivity  of  manners  which  cndearo'l  thciii  to  ail 
who  kut'W  them,  It  is  hope*!,  will  W.  forKiv«ii  from  one 
who  was  honoured  by  their  kindness  and  lricu>Lih.p 
Uxna  his  childhood.— M along. 
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oppressed  by  age  and  poverty,  Johnson  solicited 
tbo  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  have  him  ad- 
mitted into  the  Charter  House.  I  take  the  liberty 
to  insert  his  Lordship's  answer,  as  I  am  eager 
to  embrace  every  occasion  of  augmenting  the 
respectable  notion  which  should  ever  be  enter- 
tained of  my  illustrious  friend : — 

'  TO  DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*  London,  October  24,  1780. 

*SiB,— I  have  this  moment  received  your 
letter,  dated  the  19th,  and  returned  from  Bath. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed  one 
in  the  Chartreux,  without  the  sanction  of  a  re- 
commendation so  distinct  and  so  authoritative 
as  yours  of  Macbean;  and  I  am  afraid  that, 
according  to  the  establishment  of  the  House, 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  charity  so  good 
amends  will  not  soon  recur.  But  whenever  a 
vacancy  shall  happen,  if  you'll  favour  me  with 
notice  of  it,  I  will  try  to  recommend  him  to  the 
place,  even  though  it  should  not  bo  my  turn  to 
nominate. — I  am,  sir,  with  great  regard,  your 
most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

*Thublow.** 

*  to  james  bobwell,  esq. 

'  Oct  17, 1780. 

*  Deab  Sib, — I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter 
that  will  not  please  you,  and  yet  it  is  at  last 
what  I  resolve  to  do.  This  year  must  pass  with- 
out an  interwiew ;  the  summer  has  been  fool- 
ishly lost,  like  many  other  of  my  summers  and 
winters.  I  hardly  saw  a  green  field,  but  stayed 
in  town  to  work  without  working  much. 

*  ^Ir.  Thrale's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him  the 
election ;  he  is  now  going  to  Brighthelmstone, 
and  expects  me  to  go  with  him ;  and  how  long 
I  shall  stay,  I  cannot  telL  I  do  not  much  like 
the  place,  but  yet  I  shall  go,  and  stay  while  my 
stay  is  4psircd.  Wo  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  knowing  what  we  know  as  well 
as  man  can  know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  love 
one  another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's 
happiness,  and  that  the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot 
lessen  our  mutual  kindness. 

*  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused  Mrs. 
Boswell  unjubtly,  in  sup(>osing  that  she  bears 
mo  ill-wilL  I  love  you  so  much,  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  love  all  that  love  you,  and  that  you 
love ;  and  I  have  love  very  ready  for  Mrs. 
Boswell,  if  she  thinks  it  worthy  of  acceptance. 
I  hope  all  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
weU. 

*  I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother.  He 
tells  mo  that  his  father  received  him  kindly, 
but  not  fondly ;  however,  you  seemed  to  have 
lived  well  enough  at  Aucliinleck,  while  you 
stayed.  Make  your  father  as  happy  as  you 
can. 


*  Mr.  Hacbcan  was,  on  Lord  Thurlow's  nomiuatioo, 
■dmittod  to  the  Cliartreaz  in  17bL 


'You  lately  told  me  of  your  health:  I 
tell  you  in  return,  that  my  health  hmM  been 
for  more  than  a  year  past,  better  than  it  hai 
been  for  many  yean  before.  Perb^ie  it  ma] 
please  God  to  give  us  some  time  together  bef on 
we  are  parted.— I  am,  dear  sir,  youn  most  affeo 
tionately,  *  Sam.  JOHK802L ' 

'  TO  THE  BEVEBEND  DB.  VT8K,  AT  LAXBCTIL 

•  December  20,  mo. 

*SiB,— I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty 
I  take  in  soliciting  your  intexx>ositioQ  with 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop:  my  first  petitioi] 
was  successful,  and  I  therefore  venture  on  i 
second. 

*The  matron  of  the  Chartrenx  is  abont  to 
resign  her  place,  and  Sirs.  Desmoulins,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr.  Swinf en,  who  was  well  known 
to  your  father,  is  desirous  of  sucoeeding  her. 
She  has  been  accustomed,  by  keeping  a  board- 
ing-school, to  the  care  of  cldldren,  and  I  think 
is  very  likely  to  discharge  her  duty.  She  is  ia 
great  distress,  and  therefore  may  probably  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  a  charitable  foundation.  If 
you  wish  to  see  her,  she  will  be  willing  to  give 
an  account  of  herself. 

'  If  you  shall  be  pleased,  sir,  to  mention  her 
favourably  to  his  Grace,  you  will  do  a  great  act 
of  kindness  to,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Jounson.* 

Being  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meetxBg 
Johnson  this  year,  so  that  I  could  hear  none  U 
his  admirable  sayings,  I  shall  compensate  for 
this  want  by  inserting  a  collection  of  them,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Langton,  whoso  kind  communications  hart 
been  separately  interwoven  in  many  parts  of 
this  work.  Very  few  articles  of  this  colleciiaB 
were  committed  to  writing  by  himsdf,  he  not 
having  that  habit ;  which  he  regrets,  and  which 
those  who  know  the  numerous  opportunities  he 
hod  of  gathering  the  rich  fruits  of  JohnsoaisB 
wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever  regret.  I  however 
found,  in  conversation  with  him,  that  a  good 
store  of  Johnsoniana  was  treasured  in  hii 
mind ;  and  I  compared  it  to  Herculanenm,  or 
some  old  Roman  field,  which,  when  dug,  foOy 
rewards  the  labourer  employed.  The  authenti- 
city of  every  article  is  unquestionable.  For  the 
expression,  I,  who  wrote  them  down  in  his 
presence,  am  partly  answerable : — 

'  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high  re- 
spect as  a  writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part,  Virgil 
is  very  evidently  superior.  He  wrote,  when 
there  had  been  a  larger  influx  of  knowledge  into 
the  world  than  when  Theocritus  lived.  Theo- 
critus does  not  abound  in  description,  tiimigh 
living  in  a  beautiful  country:  the  mannas 
painted  are  coarse  and  gross.  Yirgil  has  much 
more  de8cri))tion,  more  sentiment,  more  of 
nature,  and  more  of  arU.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent parts  of  Theocritus  are,  where  Cutor 
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mnd  PoDux,  going  with  tho  other  Argonauts, 
land  on  the  Bebrydan  coast,  and  there  fidi  into 
a  dispute  with  Amycus,  the  king  of  that  country  ; 
which  is  as  well  conducted  as  Eurii>i<.les  could 
have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is  well  related. 
Afterwards  they  carry  off  a  woman,  whoso  two 
hrotheri  come  to  recover  her,  and  expostulate 
with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their  injustice  ;  but 
they  pay  no  regard  to  the  brothers,  and  a  battle 
ensaes,  where  Castor  and  his  brother  arc  tri- 
umphant.    Theocritus  seems  not  to  have  seen 
that  the  brothers  have  the  advantage  in  their 
•xgoment  over  his  Argonaut  heroes.  Tlkc  Sicilian 
Gmtipt  is  a  piece  of  merit.' 

'  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  learned  from  him  is  his 
•eeoont  of  Kites  and  Mytliology ;  which,  tliough 
deiirable  to  be  known  for  the  sake  of  under- 
ftanding  other  parts  of  ancient  authors,  is  tho 
kait  pleasing  or  valuable  part  of  their  wiitings.* 
*Haittaire*s  account  of  the  Stephani,  is  a 
heavy  book.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle- 
headed  man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholarship, 
hot  with  little  geometry  or  logic  in  his  head, 
vithoat  method,  and  possessed  of  little  genius. 
He  wrote  Latin  verses  from  time  to  time,  and 
published  a  set  in  his  old  age,  which  he  called 
SenUia;  in  which  ho  shows  so  little  learning  or 
taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a  doctyh 
In  natters  of  genealogy  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  hue  names  as  they  are ;  but  in  poetry,  and 
in  prose  of  any  elegance  in  tho  writing,  they  re- 
luire  to  have  inflection  given  to  them.     His 
^>k  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of  confusion. 
The  (nUy  way  to  write  on  them  is  to  tabulate 
^^^^m  with  notes,  added  at  the  bottom  of  the 
P*^.  and  rcfertnccs.' 

*  it  may  Ikj  questioned  whether  there  is  not 

*ot&c  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  employing 

^*®  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supiK)sition  that  there 

*■  •  certain  portion  of  work  left  undone  for  want 

^  Persons  to  do  it ;  but  if  that  is  otherwise,  and 

***  tho  materials  wo  have  are  actually  worked 

P»  or  all  tho  manufactures  wo  can  use  or  ilis- 

•*°**'  *»f  are  already  executed,  then  what  is  given 

^^c  |K>or,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must  be 

jj***-'**  from  some  whu  now  have  it ;  as  time  must 

-^    ""^cn  for  Icanung  (accorillng  to  SSir  William 

**ty'«  observation),  a  certain  part  of  those  very 

^^^ trials  that,  as  it  is,  are  projierly  worked  up, 

--J**^  be  sjioiled  by  the  unskilfulness  of  novices. 

^  **l*y  apply  to  well-meaning  but  mi^jmlging 

*^'*onj^  in  particulars  of  this  nature,  what  Oian- 

.  ^**^  «aid  to  a  monk,  who  wanted  what  he  called 

*^^*»»er<  him :  **  Tutci  tanto,  ma  tu  non  ncijilo' 

^*^-*'    It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  one 

i     ^  Wit  give  away  five  hundred  jKiunds  a  year  to 

\  *•■*>•«  ^im^  importune  in  tho  streets,  and  not  do 

*^y  8wL' 

"^here  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a  man 
•**    absurdity   than    condescension ^   when    ho 
^^*^  to  8app«.ise  his  understanding  too  power- 
*^  for  his  company.* 


{   to 


'  Having  asked  Iklr.  Langton  if  his  father  and 
mother  liad  sat  for  their  pictures,  which  he 
thought  it  right  for  each  generation  of  a  family 
to  do,  and  being  told  they  had  opposed  it,  he 
said,  '*Sir,  among  the  anfractuosities  of  the 
human  mind,  I  know  not  if  it  may  not  be  one, 
that  there  is  a  sujHintitious  reluctance  to  sit  for 
a  picture."* 

*  John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon  after 
the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Garrick  being 
asked  by  Johnson  what  i)eo])1c  said  of  it,  told 
him  that,  among  other  animadversions,  it  was 
objected  that  hu  cited  authorities  which  were 
beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  work,  and  men- 
tioned Kichardson.  **  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  **  I 
have  done  worse  than  that :  I  have  cited  tlue, 
David."' 

*  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed  with  what 
munilicence  a  great  merchant  will  upend  his 
money,  both  from  his  having  it  at  command, 
and  from  his  enlarged  views  by  calculation  of  a 
good  elf ect  upon  tho  whole  ;  **  whereas,"  said 
he,  "  you  will  hardly  ever  find  a  country  gentle- 
man who  is  not  n  good  deal  disconcerted  at  an 
unexi>ected  occasion  for  his  being  obliged  to 
lay  out  ten  pounils,"  ' 

*  When  in  gootl  humour,  he  would  talk  of  his 
own  writings  with  a  wonderful  frankness  and 
candour,  and  would  even  criticise  them  with  tho 
closest  severity.  One  day,  ha\'ing  read  over  one 
of  his  Jlamllcriy  ^Ir.  Langton  asked  him  how 
he  liked  that  paper ;  he  shook  his  head,  and 
answered,  **  Too  wordy."  At  another  time, 
when  one  was  reading  liis  tragcily  of  //*<  ne  to  a 
company  at  a  house  in  the  ooiintrj',  ho  left  tlio 
room  ;  and  sonieboily  having  asked  him  the 
reason  of  this,  ho* replied,  **  JSir,  I  thought  it  had 
been  better."* 

*  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of 
moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Air  Langton,  **  Men  of 
harder  minds  than  ours  will  do  many  things 
from  which  you  and  I  would  shrink ;  yet,  sir, 
they  will  perhaps  do  more  good  in  life  th:ui  \vy. 
But  let  US  try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be 
a  \^Tong  twist,  it  may  Ixi  set  right.  It  ih  i:ot 
probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the  ^.inie 
way. " ' 

*  Of  the  preface  to  CaiJol's  Shnkspeare  he  Raid, 
"If  the  man  would  hnve  conio  to  me,  I  W(»:dil 
have  endeavoured  to  endow  his  puqioses  with 
wopIh  :  for  as  it  is,  he  doth  gabble  nionstrou>ly."' 

*  He  related  that  he  had  ouce  in  a  dre:;iii  a 
contest  of  wit  with  some  (»ther  per.-.on,  and  that 
he  was  very  much  mortitied  by  imagining  that 
his  o]>ponent  liad  the  bitter  of  him.  **  Now,' 
said  he,  '*  one  may  mark  here  the  clfect  of  hleep 
in  weakening  the  i>ower  of  reflection  ;  for  hail 
not  my  judgment  failed  m<',  I  ^hould  have  eevn 
that  tlie  wit  of  this  supposed  antagunint,  by 
whose  suiK-riority  I  felt  myself  dejiressed,  was 
as  much  furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I 
thought  I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own  cha- 
racter."' 
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'  One  evening,  in  company,  an  ingenious  and 
learned  gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter  of  com- 
plitnent  which  he  had  received  from  one  of  the 
professors  of  a  foreign  university.  Johnson,  in 
an  irritable  fit,  thinking  there  was  too  much 
ostentation,  said,  **  I  never  receive  any  of  these 
tributes  of  applause  from  abroad.  One  instance 
I  recollect  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Villustre  Lochman." '  ^ 

'Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  he  said,  "Sir,  I 
know  no  nian  who  has  passed  through  life  with 
more  observation  than  Reynolds.'" 

*  He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton  with  great 
energy,  in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour*s  gracious 
expression  coaccrning  the  forgiveness  of  Mary 
Magdalen:'  'H  xia-ns  ff»v  ffia-ttui  ri'  xofivav  %U 
ilfnitiv  "Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee;  go  in 
peace."  (Luke  vii.  50.)  He  said,  "The  manner 
of  til  is  dismission  is  exceedingly^  affecting."' 

*  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  phy- 
sical and  moral  truth :  **  Physical  truth  is,  when 
you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is.  Moral  truth  is, 
when  you  tell  a  thing  sincerely  and  precisely  as  it 
appears  to  you.  I  say  such  a  one  walked  across 
the  street :  if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical 
truth.  If  I  thought  so,  though  I  should  have 
been  mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth." ' ' 

'  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton,  in  the  early  part  of  his  literary 
life,  had  a  dispute  concerning  that  poet,  of 
whom  Mr.  AVarton,  in  his  Observations  on  Spen- 
ser's Fah'y  Qiuen,  gave  some  account  which 
Huggins  attempted  to  answer  with  violence, 
and  said,  "  I  will  miiitate  no  longer  against  his 
nescience."  Huggins  was  master  of  the  subject, 
but  wanted  expression.  Mr.  AVarton's  knowledge 
ef  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  manner  lively 
and  elegant.  Johnson  said,  "It  appears  to  me, 
that  Huggins  has  ball  without  powder,  and 
Warton  powder  without  balL" ' 

*  Talking  of  the  farce  of  High  Life  below  StairSf 
he  said,  "  Here  is  a  farce  which  is  really  very 
diverting,  when  you  see  it  acted ;  and  yet  one 
may  read  it,  and  not  know  that  one  has  been 
reading  anything  at  all."  * 

*  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the 
green-room  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he 
was  much  regarded  by  the  players,  and  was  very 
easy  and  facetious  with  them.  He  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Olive's  comic  powers,  and 
conversed  more  with  her  than  with  any  of  them. 
He  said,  **  Olive,  sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by  ; 
she  always  understands  what  you  say."  And 
•he  said  of  him,  "  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
he  always  entertains  me."    One  night,  when 

>  Secretary  to  the  British  Herring  Fisliery.  remark- 
able for  an  extraordinary  number  of  occasiuual  verses, 
not  ot  eminent  merit— Boswell. 

*  It  (Iocs  not  apj)car  that  the  woman  forgiven  was 
Mary  Magdalen.— Keaakc v. 

'  TliiM  account  of  the  difTdrence  between  moral  and 
physli  al  truth  is  In  Locke's  Essay  on  Hun.an  Under- 
standing, and  many  other  books.— Kearney. 


The  Recruiting  Officer  was  acted,  he 
Holland,  who  had  been  expressing  a 
sion  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  diadai] 
of  Farquhar :  **  No,  sir,  I  think  Fan 
whose  writings  have  considerable  m< 

*  His  friend  Oarrick  was  so  busy  in 
the  drama,  that  they  could  not  ha 
intercourse  as  Mr.  Oarrick  used  to 
anxious  wish  that  there  should  1 
might,  indeed,  be  something  in  the 
ous  severity  as  to  the  merit  of  actin; 
old  preceptor  nourished  in  himself, 
mortify  Oarrick  after  the  great  app 
he  received  from  the  audience. 
Johnson  said  of  him,  "  Sir,  a  man 
nation  to  admire  him  every  night,  i 
expected  to  be  somewhat  elated  ;"  y 
treat  theatrical  matters  with  a  ludf< 
He  mentioned  one  evening,  "  I  met 
ing  off  the  stage,  dressed  in  a  worn 
hood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder. 
ui)on  him,  and  I  believe  he  was  not 

'Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  wl 
dressed  in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  "A 
thou  to-night  ?  "  Tom  answered ,  *  *  T 
Ross"  (which  it  will  be  recollecte 
inconsiderable  character).  **0h»  b 
Johnson. ' 

*  Of  Mr.  Longley,  at  Rochester,  i 
of  very  considerable  learning,  whon 
son  met  there,  he  said,  "My  h 
towards  him.  I  was  surprised  to 
such  nice  acquaintance  with  the  n 
learned  languages :  though  I  was 
mortified  that  I  had  it  not  so  mucl 
as  I  should  have  thought."' 

*  Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  n 
will  record  the  sayings  of  eminent 
story  w^as  told,  that  when  Pope  wa 
to  Spenco  at  Oxford,  as  they  lookc 
window  they  saw  a  gentleman  com 
was  just  come  in  from  riding,  amoi 
with  whipping  at  a  post.  Pope  to 
to  say,  "That  young  gentleman  se« 
little  to  do."  Mr.  Beauclerk  obaerv 
to  be  sure,  Spence  turned  round  anti 
dow^n ; "  and  went  on  to  say  to  D 
"Pope,  sir,  would  have  said  the  san 
he  had  seen  you  distilling."  John 
if  Pope  had  told  me  of  my  distilli 
have  told  him  of  his  grotto." ' 

*He  would  allow  no  settled  ini 
idleness  upon  principle,  and  alwa 
every  attempt  to  urge  excuses  for  i1 
one  day  suggested  that  it  was  not  w 
study  soon  after  dinner.  Johnson 
don't  give  way  to  such  a  fancy.  At 
my  life  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head 
not  wholesome  to  study  between  br 
dinner."' 

*  In  a  letter  written  by  Johnson  to  a  f 
1742-3,  he  says, '  I  never  sec  Gaxrick.'— H 
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*Mr.   Beauclerk    one    day  repeated   to    Dr. 
JoLn&on,  Popc^s  lines, 

•*  Let  mmlest  Foster,  If  he  will,  exool 
Ten  metniiMilitaiw  in  prondiin;,'  wtll ; " 

then  asked  the  Doctor,  "Why  did  Pope  any 
this  ?  "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex 
iunicbody."* 

*Dr.  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  I^Irs.  Len- 
nox's bringing  out  a  piny,*  said  to  Dr.  Jolmson 
at  the  Club,  that  a  person  hud  advised  him  to 
go  and  hitis  it,  because  she  had  attacked  iShak- 
tnearo  in  her  book  called  Shakxpeare  lUngtmicd. 
JoiiNsK»N  :  **  And  did  not  you  Udl  him  that  he 
was  a  rascal?"    Qoli>hmith  :  **Xo,  sir,  I  did 
not.     Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  wliat  ho  saicL" 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  sir,  if  ho  lie<i,  it  is  a  different 
thing.'*     Colnian  slily  said  (but  it  is  believed 
Dr.   Johnson  did  not  hear  him),    *'Then  the 
proper  expression  should  have  been,  Sir,  if  yx>u 
don't  lie,  you  are  a  rascah"  * 
^      *Uis  affection  fr>r  Topham  Beauclerk  was  so 
great,  that  when  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under 
that  severe  illness  which  at  la.st  occasioned  Iiis 
death,  Johnson  said  (with  a  voice  faltering  with 
emotion),  **  Sir,  I  would  walk  to  the  extent  of 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk." ' 

*  One  night  at  the  Club  he  produced  a  trans- 
lation of  an  epitapli  wliiuh  Lord  Elibank  Iiad 
written  in  English  for  liis  lady,  and  requested 
of  Juhnson  to  turn  it  into  Latin  for  him. 
Having  read  Domina  de  Nvrth  et  (Jray^  he  said 
to  Dyer,  **  You  see,  sir,  wliat  barbarisms  we  are 
eonijiclled  to  make  use  of,  when  modem  titles 
ure  tu  be  spceificaUy  mentioned  in  Latin  inscrip- 
ti<Hu."  When  lie  had  read  it  onco  aloud,  and 
there  had  been  a  general  approbation  expressed 
^7  tlie  company,  he  addressed  himself  to  Mr. 
I^er  in  particular,  and  said,  *'Sir,  I  bog  to  have 
yt'Ur  judgment,  fur  I  know  your  nicety."  Dyer 
th»;n  v^y  properly  desired  to  roatl  it  over 
*8»**0:  which  having  done,  he  ])oiuted  out  an 
"congniity  in  one  of  the  sontciici'S.  Johnson 
™»>icdiately  a^cntcd  to  tho  oliservalion,  and 
**" Jf  **  Sir,  this  is  owing  to  an  alteration  of  a 
f***^  "f  the  sentence  from  the  form  iH  which 
'  "•'•'I  fimt  written  it ;  and  I  believe,  Hir,  y«m 
I  may  l.^ve  reninrkcd  tlmt  the  making  a  partial 
I  f**axj:;i,^  without  a  <lue  ri*;^ard  to  tliu  general 
••■^ciiire  of  the  sentence,  is  a  very  ficqutnt 
**J«ao  «,f  error  in  comj>osition.*" 
-^  •^oliMon  was  well  acquninted  with  Mr. 
.^***i.',  auth'jr  of  a  treatise  on  ut^rirulture  ;  and 
^^  ^i  him,  *'Sir,  of  tho  objects  winch  tho 
^?***-*^>'of  Arts  have  chiefly  in  view,  the  cliymical 
.  *'*^^»  of  bodies  u^icrating  upon  other  boiiies,  he 
.  "^"^  more  than  almost  any  man."  Juhnson, 
^*'*l«r  to  give  Mr.  Dossio  his  voto  to  bo  a 

*^^  »tiuMy  The  Si^Urn,  a  eon>e«ly  i'crfonm;<l  ono  iii;,'ht 
^t  i'avt-nt   (ianlvn,   in   17bi>.      l)r.   (JoMhiiiitli 
i,.^  ^4n  excellent  o]Mlo^tjc  to  it.    Mrs.  Li-iuiox,  wIi'mc, 

Ff^ '*  •■ '■  lume  wa«»  liniUMiy,  ditnl  in  L-'Udim  in  dia- 
j^^  -*4  circumsUincej.  in  her  eighty-iouith  year, 
^  4,  IbOl—JULuXL 


member  of  this  Society,  paid  up  an  arrear  which 
had  run  on  for  two  years.  On  this  occasion  ho 
mentioned  a  circumstance  as  characteristic  of 
the  Scotch.  *' One  of  that  nation,"  said  he,  "who 
had  been  a  candidate,  against  whom  I  had  voted, 
came  up  to  me  with  a  civil  salutiition.  Now, 
air,  this  is  tiieir  way.  An  Englishman  wouhl 
have  stomached  it,  ami  been  sulky,  and  never 
liave  taken  further  notice  of  >^u  ;  but  a  Scotch- 
man, sir,  though  you  vote  nineteen  times  against 
him,  will  accost  you  with  c(i«al  complaiiumce 
after  each  time,  and  the  twentieth  time,  sir,  ho 
will  get  your  vote."  * 

*  Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  day 
when  some  friends  were  with  him  in  his  study, 
he  made  his  usual  remark,  that  tlio  State  has  a 
right  to  regulate  the  religion  of  the  j/viJplc,  who 
are  tho  children  of  the  State.  A  clergyman 
having  reatlily  acquiesced  in  this,  Johnson,  who 
loved  discussion,  obscr\'ed,  '*  But,  sir,  you  muKt 
go  round  to  other  States  than  our  own.  You 
do  not  know  what  a  Brahmin  has  to  say  for 
himself.^  In  short,  sir,  I  have  got  no  further 
than  tills :  every  man  lias  a  right  to  utter  what  he 
thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  a  right  to 
knock  him  down  for  it.    Martyrdom  is  the  test. "  * 

*  A  man,  ho  observed,  should  begin  to  write 
soon :  for,  if  he  waits  till  his  judgment  is  nur- 
tured, his  inability,  through  want  of  practice  to 
express  his  conceptions,  will  make  the  disjiro- 
portion  so  great  between  what  lie  sees  and  what 
ho  can  attain,  that  ho  will  probably  be  discou- 
raged from  writing  at  all.  As  a  i)rouf  of  the 
justness  of  this  remark,  we  may  instance  what 
is  related  of  the  great  Lord  Granville;"  that 
after  he  had  written  his  letter,  giving  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said,  "Here  is  a 
letter,  expressed  in  terms  not  good  enough  for 
a  tallow-chandler  to  have  used.*" 

*  Talking  of  a  court-marti.il  that  was  sitting 
upon  a  very  momentous  i>ablic  occasion,  he  ex- 
pressed much  doubt  of  an  enlightened  decision  ; 
and  said,  that  perhaps  there  was  not  a  inenilx-r 
of  it  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  liii*  life,  had 
ever  spent  an  hour  by  himsUf  in  balancing  x^ro- 
babilities.' 

'Goldsndth  one  day  brought  to  the  Club  a 
printed  ode,  which  ho,  with  others,  had  been 
hearing  read  by  its  author  in  a  public  room,  at 
the  rate  of  tivc  shillings  each  for  admis.sion. 
One  of  the  contpany  having  iX'ad  it  aloud.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  **  Bolder  words  and  more  timorous 
meaning,  1  think,  never  were  brought  together."  * 

*  Talking  of  Cray's  Odti,  he  said,  *'Tliey  aro 
forced  plants,  raised  in  a  hotl)€d  ;  and  thty  ar;) 


>  llire  Lonl  Mnrarlney  remark^, '  A  iSiahniin  or  any 
♦  arttc  of  tho  lliniloo.H  will  noillif-r  o<li:iit  >oii  to  \<i  «il 
th»ir  nli;5ioii,  nor  be  (.(mvtrltd  to  ymu'*,  —  u  thin..; 
whii  h  htruck  the  r«irtugnv.M'  wiUi  tli^  niwiU-t  a^lonlsl.- 
niriil  when  they  first  diacoverid  Ihu  Kaat  Ixnlic-."— 

Do.-iWf.LL. 

«  John,  tlie  fln.t  Eivrl  GraiiviUtf,  »Lo  died  J^iuary 
2,  17o3.— Malomi 
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poor  plants ;  they  are  but  cucumbers  after  all." 
A  gentleman  present,  who  had  been  running 
down  ode -writing  in  general,  as  a  bad  species  of 
poetry,  unluckily  said,  **  Had  they  been  literally 
cucumbers,  they  had  been  better  things  than 
odes." — "Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "for  a  hog."* 

*His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of 
attainment  of  learning  was  thus  marked  upon 
two  occasions.  Of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  said, 
"  She  had  leartiing  enough  to  have  given  dignity 
to  a  bishop;"  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  ho 
said,  "Sir,  Davies  has, learning  enough  to  give 
credit  to  a  clergyman."  * 

*Ho  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmth,  the 
saying  of  Aristotle  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  "that  there  was  the  same  difference  be- 
tween one  learned  and  unlearned,  as  between 
the  living  and  the  dead." ' 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  retained  in  his 
memory  very  slight  and  trivial  as  well  as  im- 
portant things.  As  an  instance  of  tliis,  it  seems 
that  an  inferior  domestic  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
had  attempted  to  celebrate  his  Grace's  marriage 
in  such  homely  rhymes  as  he  could  make :  and 
this  curious  composition  having  been  sung  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  got  it  by  heart,  and  used  to 
repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Two  of 
the  stanzas  were  these : — 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  he 
To  a  fine  young  Lady  of  high  quality, 
Ilow  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  his  Grace  of  Leeds's  good  company. 

*'  She  shall  have  all  that's  fine  and  fair. 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  satin  shall  wear ; 
And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air, 
And  have  a  house  in  St  James's  Stiuorc."  > 

To  hear  a  man,  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
Johnson,  repeating  such  humble  attempts  at 
poetry,  had  a  very  amusing  effect.  He,  how- 
ever, seriously  observed  of  tho  last  stanza  re- 
peated by  him,  that  it  nearly  comprised  all  the 
advantages  that  wealth  can  give.' 

»  The  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Mwjnsinr, 
who  8ub.s<Tibe3  himself  ScioLUS,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing stit>iilement : — 

'  A  lady  of  ray  acquaintance  remembers  to  have  heard 
her  uncle  sing  those  homely  stanzas  more  than  forty- 
live  years  ago.     He  repeated  the  second  tlius  : 

"She  shall  breed  young  lonls  and  hulies  fair, 
And  ride  abroad  in  a  coach  and  tliree  pair, 
And  the  best,  etr. 
And  have  a  house,"  etc.  ; 
and  rememlH-red  a  third  whirh  seems  to  have  Vcn  the 
introducU>ry  one,  and  is  believed  to  have  becu  the 
only  remaining  one : 

••  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  liavc  made  his  choice 
Ufa  charming  young  lady  tliafs  beaminu  and  wise, 
She'll  be  the  happiest  young  gentlewoman  under  the 
skies. 

As  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  rise. 
And  how  happy  shaU," '  etc 

It  Is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stanza  could  never 
^  mors  truly  applied  than  at  this  present  time  (17U2J. 
BoawxLL. 


'An  eminent  foreigner,  when  h* 
the  British  Museum,  was  very  trou) 
many  absurd  inquiries.  "Nowth< 
he,  "is  the  difference  between  an 
and  a  Frenchman.  A  Frenchmi 
always  talking,  whether  he  knows 
the  matter  or  not ;  an  Ekiglishman 
say  nothing,  when  he  has  nothing  i 

*His  unjust  contempt  for  foreig 
deed,  extreme.  One  evening,  at  OL 
coffeehouse,  when  a  number  of  the 
ing  loud  about  little  matters,  he 
not  this  confirm  old  Meynell's  obse 
anything  I  sec,  foreigners  are  fools  I 

*He  said  that  once,  when  he  h 
toothache,  a  Frenchman  accostei 
"-4A,  Monsieur^  vous  ciudUz  trop.^ 

*  Having  spent  an  evening  at  M 
with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Pjirr,*  h' 
pleased  with  the  conversation  of 
gentleman ;  and  after  he  was  gone 
Langton,  "  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  yo 
asked  me  this  evening.  Fan*  is  a 
du  nut  know  when  I  have  had  ai 
such  free  controversy.  It  is  rem 
much  of  a  man's  life  may  pass  vdtl 
with  any  instance  of  this  kind  • 


)>  I 


cussion. 

*  We  may  fairly  institute  a  critic 
Shakspeare  and  Corucillc,  as  the 
though  in  a  different  degree,  thi 
latter  age.  It  is  not  so  just  bctwe 
dramatic  writers  and  Shaksi>eare. 
replied  to  what  is  said  by  one  of  t 
on  Shakspeare,  that  though  Dariui 
presciince,  it  does  not  necessarily  f< 
had  all  p€LSt  particulars  revealed  to 

*  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and 
farcical,  would  please  chil<lren  hen 
are  entertained  with  stories  full  < 
their  exi)criencc  not  Ixing  suflici 
them  to  be  so  readily  startled  at  de 
the  natural  course  of  life.  The  i 
the  Pagans  is  uninteresting  to  i 
goddess  npi)cars  in  Homer  or  Vii 
weary;  still  more  so  in  the  Greci: 
as  in  that  kind  of  composition  a  nc< 
to  Nature  is  intende«L  Yet  tht 
reasons  for  reading  romances  ;  as— 
of  invention,  the  beauty  of  style  an 
the  curiosity  of  seeing  with  what 
formances  the  ago  and  countiy  in 
were  written  was  deliglited :  for 
apprehended,  that  at  the  time  wh< 
improbable  tales  wore  well  rocfive* 
were  in  a  barbarous  state,  and  so  oi 
of  children,  as  has  been  exjilained.* 

*It  is  evident  enough  that  no  out 
now  can  use  the  Pagan  deities  and 
the  only  machinery,  therefore,  sc 
ministering  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  t 

1  The  cslcbmted  scholar. 
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witcbes  and  fairies,  though  these  latter,  as  the 
vulgar  superstition  concerning  them  (which, 
vhile  in  its  force,  infected  at  least  the  imngina 
tion  of  those  that  had  more  advantage  in  educa 
tioa,  though  their  reason  set  them  free  from  it) 
is  every  day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of 
little  further  assistance  in  the  machinery  of 
poetry.  As  I  recollect,  Hammond  introduces 
a  liag  or  witch  into  one  of  his  love  elegies, 
vhere  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and  disgust- 
ing.* 

*  The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in 
creating  or  grossly  cxnggcruting  the  instances 
be  gives,  who  imputes  absurdities  that  did  not 
Happen,  or  when  a  man  was  a  little  ri<liculouB, 
deicribcB  him  as  having  been  very  much  so, 

.  tboses  his  talents  greatly.     The  great  use  of 
delineating  absunlitics  ia,  that  wc  may  know 
Ik*w  far  human  folly  can  go  ;  tlic  account,  there- 
'  fore,  ought  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithful. 
I  A  certain  character  (naming  the  person),  as  to 
the  general  cast  of  it,  is  well  doKcribed  by  Gar- 
rick,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  phraseology  lie  uses 
in  it  is    quite    his  own,   particularly  in    the 
proverbial  comparisons,  "obstinate  as  a  pig," 
ttc;  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  miglit  not  bo 
i  true  of  Lord ,  that  from  a  too  gicat  eager- 
ness uf  praise  and  popularity,  and  a  politeness 
carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  lie  was  likely, 
*>ftcr  asiorting  a  tiling  in  general,  to  give  it  up 
I  a^ain  in  parts.     For  instance,  if  he  had  said 
i  Reynolds   was  the  first  of    painters,   he  was 
I  ea|«b]e  enough  of  giving  ui>,  as  objections  might 
'  baj^pen  to  be  sevenilly  made,  first  liis  outline, 
■  — tben  the  grace  in  form, — then  the  colouring, 
j  ""aiid  lastly,  to  have  owned  that  ho  was  such  a 
,  B^nnerist,  that  the  disposition  of  Ids  pictures 
I  »»»  an  alike.* 

*  For  hospitality,  as  formerly  practised,  there 

••  >>o  longer  the  same  reason ;  heretofore  the 

P'Jorer  jieople  were  more  numen)us,  antl  from 

T**>*  of  commerce  their  means  of  getting  a 

'»*'elihix)d  more  difTicult ;  therefore  the  support- 

~^  *hcm  was  an  act  of  great  lienevolence.    Now 

^•*  the  poor  can  find  maintenance  for  them- 

**"'*•,  and  their  labour  is  wantcMl,  a  general 

'^^iiaccming  hoHj»itality  tends  to  ill,  by  with- 

■"'wijjg  tiicm  from  tbt'ir  work  to  Micncss  and 

'J^'^'cfnness.     Then,  formerly  rents   wore  re- 

*^o<l    in    kind,   so  that  there   was    a    great 

^**^<Iiix»ce  of  provisions  in  possession  of  the 

"*1i  of  the  lands,  which,  since  the  plenty  of 

***t»cy  afforded  by  coninierce,  is  no  longer  the 


Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreigners  in 
^^untryis  now  almost  at  an  end,  since,  from 


Uie 


increase  of  them  that  come  to  us,  there  have 


"**<!  a  suflicicnt  number  of  people  that  have 
''^'^^'^d  an  interest  in  providing  inns  and  projKjr 

.  V*^*^niodations,  which  is  in  general  a  more  expe- 

\  ^^^\>  method  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. 

■  Wheri,  the  travellers  and  strangers  are  few, 
^^''^  of  thAt  hosi>itality  subsists,  as  it  hat  not 


been  worth  while  to  i)rovide  places  of  accommo- 
dation.  In  Ireland  there  is  still  hospitality  to 
strangers  in  some  degree ;  in  Hungary  and 
Poland  probably  more.' 

'Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of 
Terence,  talking  of  Shaksx)eare*s  learning,  asks, 
"  AVhat  says  Farmer  to  this  ?  "What  says  John- 
son?" Ui>on  this  he  observed,  *'JSir,  let  Far- 
mer answer  for  himself :  /  never  engaged  in  this 
controversy.  I  always  said  Shakspcaro  had 
Latin  enough  to  grammuticise  his  English." ' 

'  A  clergyman,  whom  he  charact<2rized  as  one 
who  loved  to  say  little  oddities,  was  affecting 
one  day,  at  a  bishop's  table,  a  sort  of  slyness  and 
freedom  not  in  character,  and  rei)eated,  as  if 
part  of  The  Old  Man's  Wish^  a  song  by  Dr. 
Walter  Pope,  a  verse  bordering  on  licentious- 
ness. Johnson  rebuked  him  in  the  finest 
manner,  by  first  showing  that  he  did  not  know 
the  passage  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  humbling 
him:  "Sir,  that  is  not  the  song:  it  is  thus." 
And  he  gave  it  right.  Tlien  looking  stedfastly 
on  him,  **Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that  song  which 
I  should  wish  to  cxemi)lify  in  my  own  life : 

"  May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway  I  "* 

*  Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal  of 
Greek,  he  answered,  "  I  doubt,  sir,  he  was  un- 
octdus  inter  ctrros.''*  * 

*He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  mm 
might  be  very  eminent  in  a  profession,  without 
our  i>erceiving  any  particular  power  of  mind  in 
them  in  conversation.  **  It  seems  strange,'*  said 
he,  *•  that  a  man  should  see  so  far  to  the  right, 
who  sees  so  short  a  way  to  the  left.  Burke  is 
the  (Tilly  man  whose  common  conversation  cor- 
rcsi>onds  with  the  general  fame  which  he  has  in 
the  worliL  Take  up  whatever  tox)ic  you  please, 
he  is  ready  to  meet  you." ' 

*  A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  in  litera- 
ture, having  discovered  loss  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  Classics  than  Johnson  expected,  when 
the  gentlen)an  left  the  room,  he  observed, 
**  You  see,  now,  how  little anylwdy  reads."  Mr. 
Langton  hapi>ening  to  mention  his  baring  read 
a  good  <leal  in  Clenardus's  Greek  Granminr, 
**  Why,  sir,"  sai*!  he,  *'  who  is  there  in  thii 
town  who  knows  anything  of  Clenardus,  but 
you  and  I  ?  "  And  ujxm  Mr.  Langt<»n's  mention- 
ing that  he  had  taken  the  jiains  to  learn  by 
heart  the  Eiustle  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  given  in 
that  Ciranjmar  as  a  praxi;*,  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I 
never  made  such  an  effort  to  attain  Greek." ' 

*  Of  Dodsley's  Public  Vittuf,  a  ]>oem,  he  said, 
"It  was  fine  blank  (meaning  to  express  his 
usual  c<mten»pt  for  blank  verse) :  however,  this 
nuMorable  poem  <Ud  not  sell,  and  my  pour  friend 
Doddy  said,  I'ublic  virtue  was  not  a  subject  to 
interest  the  age.'" 

'  Air.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man,  read 
Dodsley's  Clcitnt\  a  tnigetly,  to  him,  not  aware 
of  his  extreme  impatience  to  be  read  to.  As  it 
went  on  he  turned  his  face  to  the  back  of  liiff 
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chftir,  and  put  himielf  into  various  attitudes, 
which  marked  his  uneasiness.  At  the  end  of 
an  act,  however,  he  said,  '*Come,  let*s  have 
some  more ;  let*s  go  into  the  slaughter-house 
again,  Lanky.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  more 
blood  than  brains."  Tet  he  afterwards  said, 
"  When  I  heard  you  read  it,  I  thought  higher  of 
its  power  of  language :  when  I  read  it  myself,  I 
was  more  sensible  of  its  pathetic  effect ; "  and 
then  he  paid  it  a  compliment  which  many  will 
think  very  extravagant.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  Ot- 
way  had  written  this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces 
would  have  been  remembered."  Dodsley  him- 
self, upon  this  being  repeated  to  him,  said,  "  It 
was  too  much : "  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
Johnson  sdways  appeared  not  to  be  Bufficie9tly 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  Otwayv'  ^ 

'*' Snatches  of  reading,"  said  he,  "will  not 
make  a  Bentley  or  a  Clarke.  They  are,  how- 
ever, in  a  certain  degree  advantageous.  I  would 
put  a  child  into  a  library  (where  no  unfit  books 
are),  and  let  him  read  at  his  choice.  A  child 
should  not  be  discouraged  from  reading  any- 
thing that  he  takes  a  liking  to,  from  a  notion 
that  it  is  aboye  his  reach.  If  that  be  the  case,  the 
child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  desist ;  if  not,  he 
of  course  gaias  the  instruction ;  which  is  so 
much  the  more  likely  to  come,  from  the  inclina- 
tion with  which  he  takes  up  the  study." ' 

*  Though  he  used  to  censure  carelessness  with 
great  vehemence,  he  owned  that  he  once,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  locking  up  five  guineas,  hid 
them,  he  forgot  where,  so  that  he  could  not 
find  them.' 

'  A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  was  earnest  to  recommend  him  to 
the  Doctor's  notice,  which  he  did  by  saying, 
"  When  we  have  sat  together  some  time,  you'll 
find  my  brother  grow  very  entertaining." — 
"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  can  wait."  * 

'  When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we  should 
have  a  war,  because  the  French  would  assist  the 
Americans,  he  rebuked  a  friend  with  some  aspe- 
rity for  supposing  it,  saying,  "No,  sir,  national 
faith  is  not  yet  sunk  so  low."* 

'In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  his  mental  faculties 
were  impaired,  he  resolved  that  he  would  try  to 
Icam  »  new  language,  and  fixed  upon  the  Low 
Dutch  for  that  purpose,  and  this  be  continued 
till  he  had  read  about  one  half  of  Th/amaa  A 
KempU;  and  finding  that  there  appeared  no 
abatement  of  his  power  of  acquisition,  he  then 
desisted,  as  thinking  the  experiment  had  been 
duly  tried.  Mr.  Burke  justly  observ6<l,  that 
this  was  not  the  most  vigorous  trial.  Low  Dutch 
being  a  language  so  near  to  our  own ;  had  it  been 


>  This  assertion  concerning  Johnson's  insensibility 
to  the  pathetic  powers  of  Otway  is  too  round.  I  once 
ftiiked  him  whether  he  did  not  think  Otwny  frequently 
temier,  when  he  answered,  'Sir,  he  is  all  tenderness. ' 


one  of  the  languages  entirely  diffarei 
have  been  very  soon  satisfied.' 

*Mr.  Langton  and  he  having  goz 
freemason's  funeral  procession  whei 
at  Rochester,  and  some  solemn  n 
played  on  French  horns,  he  said,  " 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  been  i 
musical  sounds ; "  adding  **  that  the 
made  upon  him  was  of  a  melaod 
Mr.  Langton  sajring  that  this  effect 
one— Johnson  :  "  Yes,  if  it  softens 
as  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception 
feelings,  it  may  be  good ;  but  inasm 
melancholy  per  »«,  it  is  bad." '  * 

*  Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary  p 
some  time  or  other,  when  his  cii 
should  be  easier,  he  would  go  to 
order  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  as  fa 
be,  of  any  arts  peculiar  to  the  East, 
duce  them  into  Britain.    Wlicn  this 
of  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  sa 
men.  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to 
such  an  inquiry ;  for  ho  is  utterly 
such  arts  as  we  already  possess,  and  c< 
could  not  know  what  would  be  accea 
present  stock  of  mechanical  know! 
he  would  bring  home  a  grinding-ba 
you  see  in  every  street  in  London,  a: 
had  furnished  a  wonderful  improves 

*  "  Qreek,  sir,"  said  hfi,  "  is  like  ! 
man  gets  as  much  of  it  as  he  can." '  ^ 

*  When  Lord  Charles  Hay,  aftes 
from  America,  was  preparing  his  de 
offered  to  the  court-martial  which 
manded,  having  heard  Mr.  Langton 
expressions  of  admiration  of  Johi 
usually  was,  he  requested  that  D 
might  be  introduced  to  him  ;  and  1 
having  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he ' 
and  readily  agreed,  and  being  pretei 
Langton  to  his  Lordship,  while  nndc 
saw  him  several  times  ^  upon  on« 
occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to  him  i 
prepared,  which  Johnson  signified  1; 
tion  of,  saying,  **It  is  a  very  gooc 
defence."  Johnson  said,  that  he  I 
his  Lordship,  that  as  it  was  in  vain 
with  those  who  were  in  possession  c 
they  would  offer  him  the  rank  of 
general,  and  a  government,  it  woulc 
judged  to  desist  from  urging  his  com 
is  well  known  tliat  his  Lordship  died 
sentence  was  made  known.' 

'Johnson  one  day  gave  high  pn 

*  The  French  horn,  however,  is  so  fai 
melancholy  per  at,  that  when  the  strain  is 
the  field,  there  is  nothing  so  cheerful! 
funeral  occasion,  and  proliably  the  sole] 
strain,  that  produced  the  plaintive  effec 
tioned-— BuRXEY. 

*  It  Rliould  be  remembered  that  th 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  b 
generally  worn.— Maloki. 
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Bent  ley**  Tencs  in  Dodsley'i  Collection,  vrYAc^ 
he  recited  with  his  usual  energy.  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  who  was  present,  observeil,  in  his  de- 
cisive, professorial  manner,  '*  Very  well— very 
welL"  Johnson,  however,  added,  **  Yes,  they  arc 
▼cry  well,  sir ;  but  you  may  observe  in  what 
manner  they  aro  well.  They  arc  the  forcible 
verses  of  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not  accus- 
tcmed  to  write  verse  ;  for  there  is  sumo  uncouth - 
ness  in  the  expression.** '  * 

'  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Garrick's  with  I^Tr. 
Lsngton,  he  was  questioned  if  ho  was  not  some- 
what of  a  heretic  as  to  Shakspeare ;  said  Garrick, 
"I  doubt  he  is  a  Uttle  of  an  infidel."  "Sir," 
«i«l  Johnson,  "  I  will  stand  by  the  lines  I  have 
vritten  on  Shakspearo  in  my  Prologue  at  the 
opening  of  your  theatre."  Mr.  Langton  sug- 
gested that,  in  the  line, 

"And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  Lim  in  rain/' 

Ji^nsoD  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage 
in  Tkt  Tempest,  where  Prospero  says  of  Mir- 
anda, 

"——She  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  lialt  behind  her." 

Johnson  said  nothing.  Garrick  then  ventured 
to  observe,  "  I  do  not  think  that  tlic  happiest 
line  in  the  praise  of  Shakspearc."  Johnson  ex- 
dsiffled  (smiling),  '*  Prosnical  rogues  !  next  time 
I  write  ril  make  botli  time  and  space  pant." ' 

*It  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly  a 
nde  custom  for  those  who  were  sailing  upon 
the  Thames  to  accost  each  other  as  tliey  passed 
is  the  most  abusive  language  they  could  invent ; 
roenlly,  however,  with  as  much  satirical 
humour  as  they  were  capable  of  producing. 
Addison  gives  a  specimen  of  this  ril»aldry,  in  No. 
383  of  the  Spectator ,  when  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley 
tBdhe  are  going  to  Spring  Garden.  Johnson 
*u  <mee  eminently  successful  in  this  species  of 
*>^Btcsi  A  fellow  having  attacked  him  with 
iKBt  eoacse  raillery,  Jolmson  answered  him 
thus,  ••Sir,  your  wife,  under  pretence  of  keeping 
*  ^^vdgkouu,  is  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods." 
O&e  evening,  when  he  and  Mr.  llurke  and  Mr. 
''^iilton  were  in  company  together,  and  tlio  ad- 
'^'nble  scolding  of  limon  of  Athens  was  men- 
ded, this  instance  of  Johnson's  was  quoted, 
*Bd  thought  to  have  at  least  equal  cxci.llencc.' 

^  dlSm-ncc  lictwecn  Johnnon  and  Smith  in 

^i^Wit  even  in  tliis  sliKht  lnstaM<*e.    Jim  1th  was  a 

^^  of  eztratiriinnry  application,  and  hrul  his  mind 

'*^-*Jct|  Willi  all  mann«:r  of  subjects  :   hut  tlic  force, 

■**t#afj,^  ^,1  Yivacitjr  of  John««on  vere  not  to  Ix? 

2!^'*^  there.    He  had  lK>ok-making  so  much  in  his 

^^^Hhti.  and  was  so  chary  of  what  might  bo  tamc<l 

!?*|^'^at  in  tliat  way,  tlmtho  oncv  .said  to  Sir  Joshua 

*7*o]rU,  tliat  he  made  it  a  rul«\  when  in  <;omi»!iny, 

J*J«  tntalk  of  what  he  undcr«t<j«'KL    Ikancltrk  hail 

^  •  tliort  tim^  a  pretty  high  oiiini<in  of  {Smith's  ron- 

^^Atjoo.    Garrick,  after  liHtmin^  to  him  f^-r  n  whilr. 

;    ••  t*'  fine  <rf  whrmi  his  cx]>cctationH  hnd  Utn  ral.scrl, 

I  ^lOM  ilUy  to  a  friend,  and  whisperefl  him. '  What  say 

I  ^kittiisf— dlkr/aMy.Ithink.'-Ik>awELL. 


*  As  Johnson  always  allowed  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  Mr.  Burke,  so  Mr.  Durke  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Johnson. 
Mr.  I.«angton  recollects  having  passcil  an  even- 
ing with  both  of  them,  wlion  Mr.  I>urke  re- 
peatedly entered  upon  tojucs  which  it  was 
evident  he  would  have  illustrated  with  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  richness  of  expression  ;  but 
Johnson  always  seized  upon  the  coiiveriuition, 
in  which,  however,  lio  acquitteil  himself  in  a 
most  mastijrly  manner.  As  Mr.  Lurke  and  Mr. 
Langton  wore  walking  home,  Mr.  7>urke  ob- 
ser\'ed  that  Johnson  had  been  v«ry  great  that 
night.  jMr.  I^angton  joined  in  this,  but  addeil, 
he  could  have  uished  to  hear  more  from  another 
person,  plainly  intimating  that  he  meant  Mr. 
Burke.  "Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "it  is  enough 
for  me  to  have  rung  the  bell  to  hiiu."  * 

*  Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  one  of 
their  friends,  that  he  was  awkward  at  counting 
money,  "Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "I  am  like- 
wise awkward  at  counting  money.  But  then, 
sir,  the  reason  is  plain :  I  have  had  very  little 
money  to  count. "  * 

*  He  had  an  abhorrence  of  affectation.  Talk- 
ing of  old  Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  be  said,  "  Sir, 
you  will  seldom  see  such  a  gentleman,  stich  are 
his  stores  of  literature,  such  his  knowledge  in 
divinity,  and  such  his  exemplary  life ; "  he 
added,  "and,  sir,  ho  has  no  grimace,  no  geS' 
ticulation,  no  bursts  of  admiration  on  trivial 
occasions ;  he  never  embraces  you  with  an  over- 
acted cordiality."  * 

'Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who 
thought  fit  to  maintain  Dr.  Bt^rkeley's  ingenious 
philosophy,  that  nothing  exists  but  as  per- 
ceived by  some  mind ;  when  the  gentleman 
was  going  away,  Johnson  said  to  him,  "Pray, 
sir,  don't  leave  us  ;  for  we  may  perhaps  for- 
get to  think  of  you,  and  then  you  will  cease 
to  exist."* 

'  Goldsmith,  upon  being  visited  by  Johnson 
one  day  in  the  Temide,  said  to  him,  with  a  little 
jealousy  of  the  apjicaranco  of  hisuccommo<lation, 
"  I  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers  than  these." 
Johnson  at  the  same  time  checked  him,  and 
paid  liim  a  handsome  compliment,  implying 
that  a  man  of  his  tnlents  should  l»e  above  at- 
tention to  such  diiiti notions.  "  Nay,  sir,  never 
mind  that.     Nil  tc  q  uaisiveris  extra. "  * 

'  At  the  time  when  his  ]>ension  was  granted 
to  him,  he  said,  with  a  noble  literary  ambi- 
tion, "Had  this  hai)i»cned  twtnty  years  ago,  I 
should  hiivi*  gone  to  Coustantiuoplu  to  karn 
Arabic,  ns  Pocrnike  diil."' 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  niconess  of  his  taste, 
though  he  praised  "West's  tran.^^lation  of  Pindar, 
he  pointed  out  the  following  i);in«;agi"»  as  faulty, 
by  expressing  a  circumstance  so  minut^f  as  t«i  j 
detract  from  the  general  dii;nity  which  should 
prevail  :— 

"  Down,  thrn,  frr-m  thy  t'litlrriiiK  nnil. 
Take,  O  mu»»r,  thy  l>oiwn  lyre.'" 
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*Wh»'ii  Mr,  Veiioy*  waa  propotcd  m  amem- 
bor  of  tho  Litoniry  Club,  Mr.  Burke  began  by 
iiuylnK  thnt  he  waa  a  man  of  gentle  manners. 
••  Sir,"  aaiii  Johnaon,  "  you  need  say  no  more. 
Wliou  you  havo  aaid  a  man  of  gentle  manners, 
you  havoaaidenouijU."  * 

»Th0  lat0  Mr.  Fitahcrbcri  told  Mr.  Langton 
tbal  Jv^uaon  aaid  to  him*  *'  Sir,  a  man  has  no 
iiu\i\«  ri^hl  to  Mjr  an  uncivil  thing,  than  to  act 
y>\\^  \  tto  n»^»r^  ri^ht  tv*  »*y  a  rude  thing  to  an- 
v»thor.  than  to  knvvk  him  down."' 

''*My  iWar  friend  Dr.  Bathurst,**  aaid  he, 
vfcv.h  a  w:uiuth  x*^  approbation,  "  declared  he 
>fc  t*  ^Ua  th^t  Ui*  f  Ather.  who  was  a  West  Indian 
|.i.lJHx^r,  ^Jl.l  l*:t  hi*  affaira  in  total  ruin,  because, 
!    ?ivk^  ibt^  uv»  v*t AU\  he  was  not  under  the  tempta- 

I       '  t;x^.ar\Um  had  little  conversation,  except 

.    *\^i  hi*  own  works,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 

./x<vU  ».%ivl  h<»  was  always  willing  to  talk,  and 

^^it  tv*  hav^  them  introduced.    Johnson,  when 

•o  v^Amtsl  Mr.  Langton  to  see  him,  professed 

i:^»t  ho  e^nild  bring  him  out  into  conversation, 

*v.d  U'knI  this  illusive  expression,  "Sir,  I  can 

'   n\*KO  him  rtar.''^    But  he  failed;  for  in  that 

intcniow  Richardson  said  little  else  than  that 

tiunv  lay  in    the  room   a  translation  of   his 

(Vvii*MM  into  German.'  * 

*  i>ncc,  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper 
in  which  there  was  a  letter  of  stupid  abuse  of 
Sir  Ji>8lma  Reynolds,  of  which  Johnson  himself 
vamo  in  for  a  share,  "  Pray,"  said  he,  **  let  us 
Imvo  it  read  aloud  from  beginning  to  end;" 
which  being  done,  he  with  a  ludicrous  car- 
noatneas,  and  not  directing  his  look  to  any 
particular  person,  called  out,  "Arc  we  alive 
after  all  this  satire?"' 

'  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
political  character  of  Seeker,  one  instance  of 
wliich  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  he  expressed 
great   dissatisfaction  at  his  varying  the  old- 

>  The  Right  Honourable  Agmo&desham  Vescy  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Litebaby  Club  in  1773,  aud 
die'l  in  1784.— Malone. 

*  A  literary  Luly  has  favoured  me  witli  a  character- 
l:»tic  anecdote  of  Richardson.  One  day  at  his  countrj- 
house  at  Northeud,  where  a  large  company  was  as- 
Rcuiblod  at  dinner,  a  gentleman  who  was  Just  rctiime<l 
from  Paris,  willing  to  please  Mr.  Richardson,  men- 
tioned to  him  a  very  flattering  circumstance— that  he 
liad  seen  his  Clariisa  lying  on  Uie  King's  brother's  table. 
Richardson,  observing  that  part  of  the  company  were 
cn;4ftg»'d  in  talking  to  each  other,  afTccted  then  not  to 
atlind  to  it  Rut  by  and  by,  when  there  was  a  general 
silence,  and  he  thought  that  the  flattery  might  be 
fully  heard,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  gentleman,  '  I 
think,  sir,  you  were  saying  something  about — ,'  paus- 
ing in  a  high  flutter  of  expectation.  The  gentleman. 
]>rovokcd  at  his  inordinate  vanity,  resolved  not  to 
indulge  it,  and  with  an  ex([uisitely  sly  air  of  indifference 
nu«wered,  'A  mere  trifle,  sir,  not  worth  repeating.' 
Tlie  murtiflcatinn  of  Richardson  was  visible,  and  he 
diil  not  speak  ten  words  more  the  whole  day.  Dr. 
Johnson  waa  present,  and  appeared  to  ei^oy  it  much. 
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established  toaat,  "  Church  and  King.** 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  said  be  (w 
affected  smooth  smiling  grimace),  *'  drink 
atitution  in  Church  and  State."  Being 
what  difference  there  was  between  th 
toasts,  he  aaid,  '*  Why,  sir,  you  may  be  a 
meant  sometlung."  Yet  when  the  life  c 
prelate,  prefixed  to  hia  aermona  by,  Dr.  Pc 
and  Dr.  Stinton,  hia  chaplains,  firat  can 
he  read  it  with  the  utmoat  avidity,  anc 
"It  is  a  life  well  written,  and  tha 
deserves  to  be  recorded." ' 

*  Of  a  certain  noble  lord  he  said,  "  B 
him  you  could  not;  for  he  had  no  m 
his  own.  Love  him  you  could  not;  fo 
wliich  you  could  do  with  him,  everj  oi 
could."' 

*Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  aaid,  "No  ma 
more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  hia 
or  more  wise  when  he  had." ' 

'  He  told,  in  his  lively  manner,  the  fol 
literary  anecdote  : — "  Green  and  Gothi 
Irishman  and  a  Scotchman,  undertook  a 
lation  of  Duhaldc's  Hutory  of  China. 
said  of  Guthrie,  that  he  knew  no  Englis 
Guthrie  of  Green,  that  he  knew  no  Fi 
and  these  two  undertook  to  translate  Du] 
History  of  China.  In  this  translation  the 
found  *  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new  i 
Now,  as  the  whole  age  of  the  moon  ; 
twenty-eight  days,  the  moon,  instead  of 
new,  waa  nearly  aa  old  aa  it  could  be. 
blunder  arose  from  their  miataking  the 
neuviimt  (ninth)  for  nourelU  or  n^ure  (nen 

'Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden'a  c<^ionanea 
precision  of  communication,  Dr.  Jc^msGO 
"  Blagden,  sir,  is  a  delightfid  fellow." ' 

*  On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnaon*a  publiaU 
pamphlet  of  The  FaUe  Alarms  there  can 
a  very  angry  anawer  (by  many  auppoaed 
by  Mr.  Wilkes).  Dr.  Johnaon  deteimin 
not  answering  it ;  but,  in  conversation  wit 
Langton,  mentioned  a  particular  or  two,  t 
if  he  had  replied  to  it,  he  might  periiaps 
inserted.  In  tho  answerer  s  pamphlet,  i 
been  said  with  solemnity,  **Do  you  ooo 
sir,  that  a  House  of  Commons  ia  to  the  ] 
as  a  creature  is  to  its  Creator?"  •*T< 
question,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  I  eonld 
replied  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  idea 
Creator  must  be  such  aa  that  he  has  a  poi 
unmake  or  annihilate  his  creature." 

*  **  Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  thai  a  crc 
can  make  laws  for  its  Cjpeator."  *  ^ 

>  His  profound  adoration  of  tho  Great  Fibst 
was  such  as  to  set  him  above  that  ']ihiloaos4 
vain  deceit'  with  which  men  of  narrow  cudc« 
have  been  infected.  I  linve  heard  him  st 
maintain,  that  'what  is  right  is  not  k>  ttoi 
natural  fitness,  but  because  God  wills  it  to  be  i 
and  it  is  certainly  so,  because  ho  has  predis]wt 
relations  of  things  so  as  that  which  he  wills  m 
right— Boswsu. 
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Depend  npon  it,**  said  be,  "  that  if  a  man 
UaOsM  of  hie  miifortunes,  there  ia  something  in 
them  that  is  not  disagreeable  to  him ;  for  where 
there  ia  nothing  bat  pure  misery,  there  never  ia 
any  reooorse  to  the  mention  of  it." ' 

*A  man  most  be  a  poor  beast,  that  should 
md  no  more  in  quantity  than  he  could  utter 
mloQcL' 

*  Imlae,  in  BaudoM^  I  spelt  with  a  e  at  the 
cad,  because  it  is  less  like  English,  which 
■hoald  always  have  the  Saxon  k  added  to  the  c' 

*llany  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and 
foea  through  life  without  having  it  perceived ; 
for  ezample,  a  madness  has  seized  a  person  of 
■apposing  himself  obliged  literally  to  pray  con- 
ttnaally ;  had  the  madness  turned  the  opposite 
way,  and  the  person  thought  it  a  crime  ever  to 
pray,  il  might  not  improbably  have  continued 
nnobaerred.' 

*  Ha  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of 
fMfqflfery  in  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  Tht 
Rttrtai  of  ikt  Ten  ThouMnd^  was  the  first  in- 
atano*  of  the  kind  that  was  known.' 

*  **  Supposing,"  said  he,  '*  a  wife  to  be  of  a 
•tndioaa  or  argumentative  turn,  it  would  be 
very  troubleeome ;  for  instance,  if  a  woman 
ihoold  continually  dwell  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Aiian  hereagr."' 

'No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even 
iuppoae  it  be  in  his  praise,  if  he  thinks  he  does 
not  hear  him,  exactly  as  ho  would  if  he  thought 
he  waa  within  hearing.* 

*  "The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of 

gnat  consequence."    This  he  said  to  mo  with 

great  earnestness  of  manner,  very  near  the  time 

of  hii  deoeaae,  on  occasion  of  having  desired  mo 

to  lead  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  some 

pcnoa  in  the  north  of  England,  which  when  I 

had  done,  and  he  asked  me  what  tho  contents 

vcn,  as  I  thought  being  particular  upon  it 

night  fatigue  him,  it  being  of  great  length, 

\  onlj  told  him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in 

is  praise;  and  then  he  expressed  himself  as 

bo»e.» 

*  Hs  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satirfaction 

W  Baretti  had  told  him,  that  meeting,  in  the 

VIS  of  his  studying  English,  with  an  excellent 

psr  in  the  SpKlator,  one  of  four  that  were 

ittsa  by  the  respectable  dissenting  minister, 

•  Grove,  of   Taunton,  and   observing   the 

du  and  eneigy  of  mind  that  it  exhibits,  it 

Ulj  qniekened   hia  cariosity  to  viut   our 

Btry;  as   he   thonght,  if   such  wore  the 

ter  periodical  essays  of  our  authors,  their 

netions  on  more  weighty  occasions  must  be 

Wfol  indeed.' 

e  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*s, 

beggar  in  the  street  will  more  readily  ask 

!rom  a  man^  though  there  should  be  no 

of  wealth  in  his  appearance,  than  from 

veil-dressed  woman ;  which  he  accounted 

Q  the  great  degree  of  carefulness,  aa-  to 

that  ia  to  be  found  in  women ;  saying 


further  upon  it,  that  the  opportunities  in 
general  that  they  possess  of  inipruving  their 
condition  are  much  fewer  than  men  have ;  and 
adding,  as  he  looked  round  the  company,  which 
consisted  of  men  only,  "  There  is  not  one  of  us 
who  does  not  think  he  might  be  richer,  if  he 
would  use  his  endeavour." ' 

'He  thus  characterized  an  ingenious  writer 
of  his  acquaintanoe :  "  Sir,  he  is  an  enthusiast 
by  rule."' 

'  "  Ht  may  hold  vp  thai  shield  against  all  Au 
enemies,**  was  on  observation  on  Homer,  in  re- 
ference to  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
made  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Fitzherbert,  of  Derbyshire,  and  respected 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  very  fine  one.  He  had  in 
general  a  very  high  opinion  of  that  lady's  under- 
standing.' 

*  An  observation  of  Bathunt's  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  Johnson  repeated,  appearing  to 
acknowledge  it  to  be  well  founded— namely,  it 
was  somewhat  remarkable  how  seldom,  on  occa- 
sion of  coming  into  the  company  of  any  new 
person,  one  felt  any  wish  or  inclination  to  see 
him  again.' 

This  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin,  having  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Lucianj  inscribed  to  him 
the  Demonax  thus  : — 

'To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of 
the  present  age,  thb  piece  is  inscribed  by  a  sin- 
cere admirer  of  his  respectable  talents. 

'TheTranslatob.' 

Though,  upon  a  particular  eomparison  of  De- 
monax and  Johnson,  there  docs  not  seem  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  similarity  between  them,  this 
dedication  is  a  just  oompliment  from  the  gene- 
ral character  given  by  Ludan  of  the  ancient  sage 
— mfi^r$t  Zf  04^a  lyi*  fiX§wi^vt  'ytv$f*tf§f  (the  but 

philosopher  whom  J  have  ever  seen  or  knoKn). 
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In  1781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  hii  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  of  which  he  gives  thb  account : — 
'  Some  time  in  March  I  finished  Tht  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily 
and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and  working 
with  vigour  and  haste.'  In  a  memorandum 
previoua  to  this,  he  says  of  them :  *  Written,  I 
hope,  in  such  a  manner  aa  may  tend  to  tiie 
promotion  of  piety.' 

This  is  the  work  which,  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's 
writings,  will  perhapa  be  read  most  generally, 
and  with  most  pleasurew  Philology  and  bio- 
graphy wece  Ua  favourite  pursuits,  and  those 
who  Lived  most  in  intimacy  with  him  heard 
him  upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  a  proper 
opportunity,  take  delight  in  expatiating  upon 
the  various  merits  of  the  English  Poets ;  upon 
the  niceties  of  their  characters,  and  the  event*. 
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leuned  irordB  :  one,  when  giving  an  account  of 
^e  approach  of  Waller  s  mortal  disease,  he  says, 
*  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid.*  By  using  the 
expression  his  legs  swelled,  he  would  have 
avoided  this;  and  there  would  have  been  no 
impropriety  in  its  being  followed  by  the  inte- 
resting question  to  his  physiciaA,  MVhat  that 
gwdling  meant?'  Another,  when  he  mentions 
that  Pope  had  emitted  proposals ;  when  puUuihcd^ 
or  issued,  would  have  been  more  readily  under- 
stood. And  a  third,  when  he  caUs  Orrery  and 
I>r.  Delany  writers  both  undoubtedly  veracious; 
when  true,  honent,  or  faithful  might  have  been 
need.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  none  of  these 
mre  hard  or  too  big  words :  that  custom  would 
make  them  neem  as  easy  as  any  others ;  and 
that  s  language  is  richer  and  capable  of  more 
beauty  of  expression  by  having  a  greater  variety 
of  sjnonymes. 

Hie  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry 
for  the  awful  subjects  of  our  holy  religion, 
though  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  has  all 
the  merit  of  originality,  with  uncommon  force 
•ml  reaauning. 

Various  Headings  in  the  Life  of  Waller. 

'Conidnted  to  [the  insertion  of  their  names] 
ikeir  own  tiomination. 

'  [After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

'Congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his 
[eoronation]  recovered  right, 

*  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
▼idasstudei  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  [confessed  to  degrade  his  powers]  scorned  as 
m  prostituted  mind, 

*Tbe  characters  by  which  Waller  intended  to 
distinguish  his  writings  arc  [elegance]  gprigldli- 
meas  and  dignity. 

*  Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  [fctcli] 
fvrddl  fruits. 

^IiDsges  such  as  tho  superficies  of  nature 
[csflily]  readiXy  supidies. 

'  [His]  Some  applications  [are  sometimes]  may 
&e  thought  too  remote  and  unconscfjucutial. 

*Uis  images  ate  [somctimui  confused]  not 
•iwajfi  distiBicL* 

•Agihift  his  Life  of  Milton  tho  hounds  of 
WhiggisiQ  have  opened  in  full  cry.  But  of 
**l*ttn's  great  excellence  as  a  poet,  where  shall 
^  And  such  a  bbizon  aM  by  the  hand  of  Jdhnxon? 
shall  select  only  the  folluwing  i)asbagc  con- 
•■^ng  Paradise  Lott .  — 

*'ancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with 
*•*  tcmiter  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  jirogress 


•f  hia 


iv(»rk,  and  marked  his  reputation  Ktealing 


^  -^  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current, 
2*J*^**k  ^^'^  ^D^  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive 
^^  c%liD  uid  confident,  little  disappointed,  not 
^  •'^  dejected,  relying  on  his  own  merit  with 


*3r  oooaciouaness,  and  waiting,  without  im- 
1^  ^"fcpe,  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the 
^'^■tislitj  of  s  future  generation.' 


Indeed,  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  warmest  zealots  of  the 
Kevulution  Society  itself,  allows  that  *  Johnson 
has  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  abilities 
of  that  great  poet,  and  has  bestowted  on  his 
principal  poetical  compositions  the  most  honour- 
able encomiums.' 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  church  and 
monarchy  as  Jolmson  <lid,  should  speak  with  a 
just  abhorrence  of  Milton  as  a  politician,  or 
rather  as  a  daring  foe  to  good  polity,  was  surely 
to  be  expected ;  and  to  those  who  censure  him, 
I  would  recommend  his  commentary  on  Milton's 
celebrated  complaint  of  his  situation,  when,  by 
the  lenity  of  Charles  the  Second — *  a  lenity  of 
which,'  as  Johnson  well  observes,  *tho  world 
has  had  perhaps  no  other  example'— he,  who 
had  written  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  his 
sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act  of  Oblivion: 
*  No  sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds  himself  in 
danger, /o^/^  on  evU  days  and  evil  tongues,  trith 
darkness  and  with  dangers  compared  round. 
This  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  better  em- 
ployed, had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion ; 
but  to  add  tho  mention  of  danger  was  ungrate- 
ful and  unjust.  Uo  was  fallen,  indeed,  on  evil 
days;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides 
could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of 
evil  tongues  for  Milton  to  complain,  required 
impudence  at  least  e(|ual  to  his  other  {Mowers  ; — 
Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow 
that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach 
or  brutality  of  insolence.' 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton, 
'an  acrimonious  and  surly  Republican,'  'a 
man  who  in  his  domestic  relations  was  so  severe 
and  arbitrary,'  *  and  whose  head  was  filled  with 
the  hanlest  and  most  dismal  tenets  of  Calvinism, 
should  have  been  such  a  poet ;  should  not  only 
have  written  with  sublimity,  but  with  beauty, 
and  even  gaiety;  should  have  cxquisitclyi>ain  ted 
the  sweetest  sensations  of  which  our  nature  is 
ca])able  ;  imaged  the  delicate  raptures  of  con- 
nubial love ;  nay,  seemed  to  be  animated  with 
all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It  is  a  proof  that  in 
tho  human  mind  tho  departments  of  judgment 
and  imagination,  ])erception  and  tem|>er,  may 
sometimes  be  divided  by  strong  partitions ;  and 
that  the  light  and  shade  in  the  same  character 
may  be  kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  blended.' 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occasion 
to  maintain  his  own  and  the  general  opinion  of 
the  excellence  of  rhyme  over  bhink  verso  in 
Knglish  poetry  ;  and  <iuotcs  this  api>osite  illus- 
tration of  it  by  *an  ing'*nious  critic,'  that  it 
stems  to  be  verse  only  to  t)u  eye*    The  gentleman 

*  Johnsriii's  L'fr  */ MM'j n.  — Hi t.^vt  ELL. 

*  Mr.  Miiluiitf  thiiiku  it  la  rat>i<  v  a  proof  that  he 
frit  nothing  of  thr>!ic  cheerful  st-n-itjon*  which  he  ha^ 
described  :  th»t  on  theto  topics  it  is  the  pott,  ami  not 
the  man,  that  writcit.— Ui^hwcll. 

'  One  of  the  innxt  natur.il  inittanof  ^  of  thi*  i-frect  of 
blank  verse  occuritd  to  the  late  £ail  of  ilcpvtuu.    UU 
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whom  he  thus  characterizes  is  (as  he  told  Mr. 
Seward)  Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey, 
whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is 
universally  celebrated ;  with  whose  elegance  of 
manners  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has  felt 
himself  much  impressed,  and  to  whose  virtues 
a  common  friend,  who  has  known  him  long, 
and  is  not  much  addicted  to  flattery,  gives  the 
highest  testimony. 

Varicmt  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Milton. 

'I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  thb  which 
[his  most  bigoted  advocates]  even  kindness  and 
reverence  can  give. 

*  [Perhaps  no]  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so 
much,  and  praised  so  few. 

'  A  certain  [rescue]  preserv€Uive  from  oblivion. 
'  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digreasion 
as  [contracted]  pedantic  or  paradoxical 

*  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion  that  what  we 
had  to  learn  was  how  to  [obtain  and  communi- 
cate happiness]  do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

*  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit  ?]  is  less  attain- 
aUe.* 

I  could  with  pleasure  expatiate  upon  the 
masterly  execution  of  the  Life  of  Dryden,  which, 
we  have  seen,  was  one  of  Johnson's  literary 
projects  at  an  early  period,  and  which  it  is  re- 
markable that,  after  desisting  from  it,  from  a 
supposed  scantiness  of  materials,  he  should,  at 
an  advanced  age,  have  exhibited  so  amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the 
illiberal  attacks  upon  him,  as  if  his  embracing 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  had  been  a 
time-serving  measure,  is  a  piece  of  reasoning  at 
once  able  and  candid.  Indeed,  Dryden  himself, 
in  his  ffind  and  Panther,  hath  given  such  a 
picture  pf  his  mind,  that  th&y  who  know  the 
anxiety  f^r  repose  as  to  the  awf ^1  subject  of  our 
state  beyond  the  grave,  though  they  may  think 
his  opinion  iU-founded,  mus^  think  charitably  of 
his  sentiqien^ : — 

'  But,  gradouf  Oos,  how  well  dost  Thou  provida 
For  erring  Jud|^ent8  an  unerring  guide  t 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaz9  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight 
Oh  I  teach  me  to  believe  Thee  thus  conoeal'd. 
And  search  no  farther  than  Thyself  reveal'd : 
But  Her  alone  for  my  director  take. 
Whom  Thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake. 
My  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  de8ii:ies. 
My  manhood  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
Follow'd  fiUsa  lights;  and  when  their  glimpse  was 

gone, 
My  pride  stnusk  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Buch  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am  : 
Be  Thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shama 
Good  life  be  now  my  task ;  my  doubts  are  done ; 
What  more  could  shock  my  faith  than  Three  in  One?' 

Xiordship  observed  ona  of  his  sh«phenis  poring  in  the 
flekls  upon  Milton's  Paradise  Lott;  and  having  anked 
him  what  book  it  was,  the  num  answered, '  An't  please 
your  Lordship,  this  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  an  author ;  he 
jrooki  fkin  rhyme,  bat  cannot  get  at  it'— Boswxu. 


In  drawing  Dryden's  character,  Johni 
given,  though  I  suppose  unintentiottally 
touches  of  his  own.  Thus :  *  The  pow< 
predominated  in  his  intellectual  operaiio 
rather  strong  reason  than  quick  tens 
Upon  all  occasions  that  were  present 
studied  rather  than  felt ;  and  produced 
p^ents  not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  i 
tion  supplies.  With  the  simple  and  ele 
passions  as  they  spring  separate  in  the  m 
seems  not  much  acquainted.  He  ia,  thi 
with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not 
pathetic ;  and  had  so  little  sensibility 
power  of  effusions  purely  natural,  thai 
not  esteem  them  in  othen.*  It  may,  ind 
observed,  that  in  all  the  numerous  writ 
Johnson,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and 
his  Tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  < 
of  an  unfortimate  princess,  there  is  not  s 
passage  that  ever  drew  a  tear. 

Various  Headings  in  the  L\fe  qf  Dbti 

*  The  reason  of  this  general  perusal,  K 
has  attempted  to  [find  in]  derive  from  the 
which  the  mind  feels  in  the  investiga 
secrets. 

'His  best  actions  are  but  [convenie 
abiUty  of  wickedness. 

*  When  once  he  had  engaged  himself 
putation,  [matter]  thoughts  flowed  in  on 
side. 

'  The  ohyn  of  an  unideal  [emptiness]  vt 
'  These,  like  [many  other  harlots],  the 

of  other  men,  had  his  love,  though  not  his 

bation. 

*  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  < 
his  knowledge  with  pedantic  ostentation. 

*  French  words  which  [were  then  used 
then  crept  iiUo  conversation.' 

The  Life  of  Pope  was  written  by  Johnt 
amorCf  both  from  the  early  possession 
that  writer  had  taken  of  his  mind,  and  fr 
pleasure  which  he  must  have  felt  in  f< 
silencing  all  attempts  to  lessen  his  poetict 
by  demonstrating  his  excellence,  and  pro 
ing  the  following  triumphant  eulogium : 
all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  ansi 
question  that  has  once  been  asked,  w 
Pope  was  a  poet?  otherwise  than  by  asl 
return,  if  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  ia  pc 
be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a 
tion,  will  only  show  the  narrowness  of  1 
finer,  though  a  definition  which  ahaU  c 
Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  lool 
upon  the  present  time,  and  back  npon  th 
let  lis  inquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  manic 
decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry;  let  the 
ductions  be  examined,  apd  their  claims 
and  the  pretensiopf  of  Pope  will  bt  n 
dirouied.* 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johns< 
*  Sir,  a  thousaod  years  may  elapse  befon 
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^Kall  ai^pear  another  man  with  a  power  of  versi 
^cation  equal  to  that  of  Pope'    Tliat  power 
^muit  undoubtedly  be  allowed  its  due  share  in 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  captivating  couiposi- 
"ttion. 

Johnson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  toAVar* 
"barton  in  hia  edition  of  Sfiaki^pcarCy  Avhicli  was 
^ublishc<i  during  the  life  of  that  i)owcrf  ul  writer, 
'^■ith  still  greater  liberality,  took  un  opportunity, 
mn  the  Life  of  l*ope,  of  ])aying  the  tribute  duo  to 
Slim  when  he  was  no  longer  in  *  high  place,'  bat 
Slumbered  with  the  dead.  * 

*  Of  Johnson's  Cfmdnct  towanls  Warhurton,  a  very 

lionourable  notire  is  t'lkon  by  the  c<litrtr  of  Tracts  hy 

31'nrburton,  and  a  JVarlurtonian,  not  aflmittolinto  tht 

C'-Ufrtum  ((/  tfuir  respective  IVurX'n.    Afttr  uu  able  ami 

*  foiui,  though  not  undistinguitihing,'  ('onsiilcmtion  of 

'^arburtou's  clinract<>r,  he  snys :   '  In  two  immortal 

'^roriLS,  Jolinson  has  stood  forth  in  the  fon'inost  rank  of 

liis  admiKrs.    By  tlie  testimony  of  such  a  man,  im- 

ipertincnce  must  be  abashed,  and  malignity  itself  muAt 

Tie  softened.     Of  literary  merit.  Juhiison,  as  wc  all 

Icnow,  was  a  sagacious  but  a  most  severe  Judge.    Sucli 

"Was  his  dirtoemment,  that  he  pien^cd  into  the  most 

■gcrct  springs  of  human  actions ;  and  suih  was  his 

iuti^ty,  that  he  always  WL'i;,'lu«l  the  mor.il  characters 

ofbis  fallow-creatures  in  the"  balance  of  the  sanctii.iry." 

He  was  too  courageous  to  pntiiitiate  a  rival,  and  too 

proud  to  truckle  to  a  superior.    Wurbui  ton  he  knew, 

w  I  know  Lim,  and  as  evt-ry  man  of  sense  :uid  virtue 

wrouM  wish  to  be  known,— I  mean  both  fri>m  his  u\vn 

"Vrritings,  and  from  the  writings  of  those  who  disicntrd 

from  his  principles,  or  who  envied  his  reputition. 

fiot,  as  to  Ikvours,  he  had  never  n't*eive<l  or  uski.tl 

•ny  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester :  and  if  my  memory 

fails  me  not,  he  hail  seen  him  only  once,  when  thi-y 

met  almost  without  design,  conversed  without  mudi 

«flbrt,  and  parted  without  any  Ixsting  inipressiun  of 

hatred  or  afffction.    Yet,  with  all  the  anlour  of  sym- 

2>athetlc  genius,  Johnson  hail  done  that  s]K;ntaneouriIy 

■ad  ably,  which,  by  sonro  writers,  hnd  bi  en  before 

utttmpted  injudieiously,  and  wliich,  by  otlic-rs,  from 

vbiim  more  successful  attemjits  nii:.;ht  have  U-en  ex* 

pectt^,  has  not  hitfurlu  Ixt-n  done  at  all.    Ho  siMtke 

^vril   of   Warbitrton,  without  insulting  those  wliom 

^arborton  despiatd.     He  suppressed  not  the  iuii>er- 

Ccctions  of  this  extraordinary  man,  while  he  eixloavour^'d 

"^  do  Justice  to  his  numentus  and   tr.uisi.endent.d 

czecUences.     lie  defended  him  wiien  living,  aniiiiNt 

elamouTS  of  his  enemies ;  an<l  ])niised  him  when 

I.  amidst  the  ttUn^e  of  hit  frit  ml>.' 

HariBg  availed  myself  of  this  clitor's  [Dr.  Parr] 
^nlngy  on  my  deiiarteil  frieml,  for  whieh  1  waniily 
iL&ank  him,  let  me  not  suffer  the  lustre  of  his  rejmtation, 
Inmestly  aiyiulred  by  profnund  h>aming  and  vigorous 
«kM|uence,  to  be  tamishe<l  by  a  charge  of  illiberality. 
Ke  has  been  MTUsed  of  invi  liously  drng^in;;  again  into 
llfbt  certain  writings  of  a  jN'mou  (liishop  Hurl] 
WspcctaUe  by  his  talents,  his  leamin};,  his  Ht.it i<>n. 
^•d  his  sge,  which  were  publishetl  a  gn-at  many  years 
^fo,  and  have  since,  it  is  said,  Ijcen  sih'ntly  given  tip 
^  their  author.  But  when  it  is  considfreil  that  thtso 
Sittings  were  not  Has  of  youth,  but  dehlHTatu  works 
^ons  well  advanced  in  life,  overflowing  at  onef  with 
QsUny  to  a  great  man  of  great  interest  in  the  Chun-h. 
Vftl  with  unjust  and  acrimonious  abuse  uf  two  iin  n  of 
VBlneat  merit :  and  that,  though  it  wouM  have  U*  n 
^•reasonable  to  exiwct  a  humiliating  recantation,  i.o 
^ology  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  cool  of  the 
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It  seems  strange  that  two  such  men  as  John- 
son and  Warhurton,  who  livc<l  in  tlio  same  ago 
and  country,  should  not  only  not  liave  been  in 
any  degree  of  intimacy,  but  been  almost  i>erson- 
ally  unactiuainted.  Uut  such  instances,  though 
we  must  wonder  at  them,  are  not  rare.  If  I  um 
rightly  informed,  after  a  careful  inquiry,  they 
ne\'er  met  but  once,  which  was  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Fi-cnch,  in  London,  well  known  for  her 
elegant  assemblies,  and  bringing  eminent  cha- 
racters together.  The  interview  proved  to  bo 
mutually  agreeable. 

I  am  well  informed  that  AVarburton  said  of 
Johnson,  *  I  admire  him,  but  I  cannot  bear  his 
style  ;  *  and  thnt  Johnson  being  told  of  tliis,  said, 

*  That  is  exactly  my  case  as  to  him.*  The  man- 
ner in  which  ho  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  fertility  of  Warburton*s  genius,  and  of  the 
variety  of  his  materials,  was,  *  The  tabic  is 
always  full,  sir.  lie  brings  things  from  tho 
north,  and  the  south,  an<l  from  every  quarter. 
In  his  Divine  Lajatiun  you  arc  always  enter- 
tained. He  carries  you  round  and  roun«l,  with- 
out carrying  you  forward  to  tlio  point ;  but  then 
you  have  no  wish  to  be  carri-.'d  forward.'  Ho 
said  to  the  llev.  Mr.  Strahan,  *AVarburton  is 
perhaps  the  last  man  who  has  written  with  a 
mind  full  of  reading  and  reflect  ion.' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome 
Johnson  takes  notice  of  Dr.  Warburton's  using 
a  moilc  of  expression  which  he  himself  used,  and 
that  not  seldom,  to  the  greit  olFence  of  those 
who  did  not  know  him.  HaWng  occa&ion  to 
mention  a  note,  stating  the  different  parts  which 
were  executed  by  the  asaocinted  tr.inslAtors  of 
The  OdiitseUt  he  says,  *  Dr.  Warburton  told  mo, 
in  his  warm  language,  that  ho  thought  the  re- 
lation given  in  the  note  a  lie.  The  language  is 
vnrm  indeed ;  and,  I  must  own,  cannot  be 
justified  in  consistency  with  a  decent  regard  to 
the  established  forms  of  speech.*  Johnson  had 
accustomed  himsilf  to  use  the  wonl  /ic,  to 
express  a  mistake  or  an  error  in  ndation  ;  in 
short,  when  the  thing  teat  mft  no  m  t'fi'l.  though 
the  relator  did  not  mean  to  deceive.  AVhcn  ho 
thought  there  was  intentional  fali^ehood  in  thu 
reluter,  his  expression  was,  *  He  lies,  and  ho 
knov»  he  liti'.* 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been  known  to 
excel  in  conversation,  Johnson  observes,   that 

*  traditional  meinory  retains  no  sallies  of 
raillery,  or  sentences  of  observation ;  nothing 
either  ]>ointed  or  soliil,  wise  or  merry  ;  and  that 
one  apophthegm  only  is  recorded.*  In  this  re- 
spect ro|>c  differed  widely  from  Johns«>n,  whoso 

evening  for  the  oppressive  ftrvonr  of  the  heat  of  the 
<lay;  no  slight  rcltntmg  itidiiation  has  apiM>aretl  iu 
any  note,  or  any  r<inii*r  of  lat^r  publi«'.iti«»n» ;  is  it  not 
fa.r  to  undustjini  him  as  Miji#*iiili""ii«ly  i»<rsrveriug? 
When  ho  allows  tlic  shuIU  to  n-mam  in  the  wnumls, 
and  will  not  stret<>h  fonh  ali-ni*nt  hand,  is  it  wnti.g, 
is  it  not  generous,  to  bccouio  on  indignant  avm^ii  7« 

UOfcWLLL. 
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conversation  was  perhaps  more  admirable  than 
even  his  writings,  however  excellent.  Mr. 
"SVilkes  has,  however,  favoured  me  with  one  re- 
partee of  Pope,  of  which  Johnson  was  not  in- 
ff)rmed.  Jolinson,  after  justly  censuring  him 
for  having  'nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish  dis- 
esteem  of  kings,'  telU  us,  '  yet  a  little  regard 
shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted  his 
obduracy:  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  Kpyal  Highness,  how  he 
cfixdd  lore  a  Prince ^  while  he  disliked  Kings  t^ 
The  answer  which  Pope  made  was,  *  The  young 
lion  is  harmless,  and  even  playful ;  but  when 
his  claws  are  f  u)l  grown  he  becomes  crucli  dread- 
ful, and  mischievous.' 

But  although  we  have  no  .collection  of  Pope's 
sayings,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that 
he  was  not  agreeable  in  social  intercourse  ;  for 
Johnson  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  *  the  hap- 
piest conversation  is  that  of  which  npthing  is 
distinctly  remembered,  but  a  general  effect  of 
pleasing  impression.  *  The  late  Lord  Somcrville,  * 
who  saw  much  both  of  great  and  brilliant  life, 
told  me  that  he  had  dined  in  company  with 
Pope,  and  that  after  dinner  the  lHUe  man, 
as  he  called  him,  drank  his  bottle  of  Bur- 
gimdy,  a^d  w^  exceedingly  gay  and  enter- 
taining. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  my  great  friend  a  cen- 
sure of  at  least  culpable  inattention  to  a  noble- 
man, who,  it  has  been  shown,  behaved  to  him 
with  uncommon  politeness.  He  says,  '  Except 
Lord  Bathurst,  none  of  Pope's  noble  friends 
were  such  as  that  a  good  man  wonl^  wish  to 
have  his  intimacy  with  them  known  to 
posterity.'  This  will  not  apply  to  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  was  not  ennobled  in  Pope's  lifetime  ; 
but  Johnson  should  have  recollected  that  Lord 
Marchmont  was  one  of  tI)os^  ngble  friends.  He 
includes  his  Lordship  along  with  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  in  a  charge  of  neglect  of  the  papers 
which  Pope  left  by  his  will ;  when,  in  tmth,  as 
I  myself  pointed  out  to  him,  before  he  wrote 
that  poet's  life,  the  papers  were  '  committed  to 
t/te  tole  care  and  Judfjment  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
unless  he  (Lord  Bolingbroke)  shall  not  survive 
mo  ; '  so  that  Lord  J^Iarchmont  has  no  concern 
wliatever  with  them.  After  the  first  edition 
of  the  Lives,  Mr.  J^Ialone,  whose  love  of  justice 
is  equal  to  his  accuracy,  made,  in  my  hearing, 
the  same  remark  to  Johnson ;  yet  he  omitted 
to  correct  the  erroneous  statement.*  These 
particulars  I  mention,  in  the  belief  that  there 
was  only  forgctf ulness  in  my  friend ;  but  I  owe 
this  much  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont *s  reputation, 
who,  were  there  no  other  memorials,  will  be  im- 
mortalized by  that  Line  of  Pope,  in  the  verses 
on  his  Grotto : 

'  And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont's 
souL' 

>  James  Lord  Somerville,  who  died  in  17M.  —M  alone. 

'  This  neglect,  however,  asstiredly  did  not  arise  firom 

any  ill-will  towanls  Lord  Marchmont,  but  firom  in- 


Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Pope. 

'  [Somewhat  free]  sufficiently  hold  in  his  eriti*   I 
dsm. 

'  All  the  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  diction. 

'Strikes  the  imagination  with  far  [more] 
gi'eater  force. 

'It  is  [probably]  certainly  the  noblest  renioii 
of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  teen. 

*  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next 
with  [less  trouble]  more  facility. 

'  No  man  sympathizes  with  [vanity  depressed} 
the  sorrows  of  vanity, 

*  It  had  been  [criminal]  less  easily  excused, 

*  When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down]  talked  of 
laying  dawn  his  pen. 

*  Society  [is  so  named  ei^phatic^j  iy  oppo- 
sition to]  politically  regulated,  is  a  state  eomtro' 
distinguished  from  a  state  of  nature. 

*A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]  imfatualei 
scholar. 

'  A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard]  disesleem  of 
kings. 

*  His  hopes  and  fean,  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
[were  like  those  of  other  mortals]  <Mcted  strongly 
upon  his  mind. 

*  Eager  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to 
[accumulate]  retain  it. 

*A  mind  [excursive]  active^  ambitioas,  and 
adventurous. 

'  In  its  [noblest]  widest  sea^es  still  longing 
to  go  forward. 

*  He  wrote  iji  such  a  manner  as  mSghi  ezposs 
him  to  few  [neglects]  hazards. 

'The  [reasonableness]  justice  of  my  deter- 
mination. 

'  A  [favourite]  ddieiou*  employment  of  fhmf 
poets. 

'More  terrific  and  more  powerful  [beinp]S 
phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy  ocean. 

'The  inventor  of  [those]  this  petty 
nation. 

*  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  tnitlL' 


In  the  Life  of  Addison  we  find  an  nnpl 
account  of  his  having  lent  Steele 
pounds,  and  'reclaimed  his  loan  by  an 
tion.'    In  the  new  edition  of  the 
Britanniea,  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote 
denied.    But  Mr.  Malone  has  obliged  me 
the  following  note  concerning  it : — 

'Starch  15,  mS, 
*  Many  persons  having  doubts  concexning 
fact,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  learn  on  i 
authority  he  asserted  it.     He  told  me  he  had 
from  Savage,  who  lived  in  intimacy  with  S' 
and  who  mentioned  that  Steele  told  him 
story  with  tears  in  his  eyes.     Ben  Victor, 
Johnson  said,  likewise  informed  him  of  this 


attention  :  just  as  he  neglected  to  correct  the 
concerning  the  funily  of  Thomson,  the  poet, 
had  been  shown  to  be  erroneous. —Maumci. 
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Viftrlcmbla  transaction,  from  the  relation  of  Mr. 
liVilk«a,  the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  intimate 
of  Steele's. '    Some,  in  defence  of  Addison,  have 
0aid  that  "the  act  was  done  with  the  good- 
sutured  view  of  rousing  Steele,  and  correcting 
ibat  profusion  which  always  made  him  ncces- 
^toua.**    *<  If  that  were  the  case,"  said  Johnson, 
**and  that  he  only  wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he 
woohl  afterwards  have  returned  the  money  to 
bis  friend,  which  it  is  not  pretended  he  did. 
This,  too,**  he  added,  '*  might  be  retorted  by 
an  advocate  for  Steele,  who  might  allege  that 
be  did  not  re|>ay  the  loan  inUntionailjft  merely 
to  see  whether  Addison  would  be  mean  and 
QSgenerous  enough  to  make  use  of  legal  pro- 
een  to  recover  it.    But  of  such  speculations 
there  is  no  end :  we  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts 
of  men ;  bat  their  actions  are  open  to  observa- 
tloo." 

*  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people 

thought  tiiat  Mr.  Addison's  character  was  so 

pure,  that  the  fact,  though  true^  ought  to  have 

beea  suppressed.    He  saw  no  reason  for  this. 

*'If  nothing  but  the  bright  side  of  characters 

■bould  be  shown,  we  should  sit  down  in  despond- 

*B€T»  And  think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate 

them  in  anything.    The  sacred  writers,"  he  ob- 

icived,  "related  the  vicious  as  well  as  the  vir- 

^<>oQB  actions  of  men ;   which  had  thii  moral 

*'<^ot,  that  it  kept  mankind  from  despair^  into 

^hich   otherwise  they  would  naturally   fall, 

^***  they  not  supported  by  the  recollection 

^^^  others  had  offended  like  themselves,  and 

^  penitenos  and  amendment  of  life  had  been 

'««tor«i  to  the  favour  of  Heaven."      *  E.  M.* 

^^  last  paragraph  of  this  note  ii  of  great  im- 
P'^^^nee ;  and  I  request  that  my  readers  may 
^"'I'^der  it  with  particular  attention.  It  will  be 
•''•'Wards  referred  to  in  this  work. 

^•riras  Beadinffi  in  the  Life  of  Addison. 
[Bot  he  was  our  first  example]  He  %ku,  how- 
;  one  of  our  earliut  examples  of  correctness. 
And  [overlook]  despise  their  mastess. 
His  ittstructions  were  such  as  the  [state]  cha- 
oi  his  [own  time]  readers  made  [necessary] 


Ris  porpoM  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  literary 
r^'^otity  by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance 
l^Qioiig]  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy. 

Frmmed  rather  for  those  that  [wish]  are  leam- 
•^  to  write. 

^^omestio  [manners]  scenes,* 

^  bb  life  of  Pamen,  I  wonder  that  Johnson 
fitted  to  insert  an  epitaph  which  he  had  long 
^^'^  oomposed  for  that  amiable  man,  without 
^^  writing  it  down,  but  which  he  was  so  good 

m\^  lats  Mr.  Burke  Informed  me  in  1702.  that 
^T  Docothsa  Primrose  (who  died  st  a  great  age,  I 
2^  ^  ^'•^»  *Ad  had  been  wcli  acquainted  with 
«^4tlt}  told  him  the  ssme  story.— Miax>xK. 


as,  at  my  request,  to  dictate  to  me,  by  which 
means  it  has  been  preserved : 

*  Bic  requiescit  Thomas  Parnsll,  8,  T,P. 

*  Qui  sacerdos  pariter  et  poeta, 
Utrasque  partes  ita  iroplevit, 
Ut  neque  sacordoti  suavitas  poetc, 
Keo  poettt  sacerdotis  sanctitas,  deesset* 

VaruAU  Readings  in  the  Life  of  PABNELlh 

*  About  three  years  [after]  afterwards, 

'  [Did  not  much  want]  vxls  in  no  great  need  qf 
improvement. 

*But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long  [was 
clouded  with  that  which  took  away  all  his 
powers  of  enjoying  either  profit  or  pleasure,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
lamented  with  such  sorrow  as  hastened  his 
end].^  His  end,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was 
now  approaching. 

'  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  narraiivef 
as  it  is  less  airy,  is  less  pleasing.' 

In  the  Life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that  writer's 
reputation  generously  cleared  by  Johnson  from 
the  cloud  of  prejudice  which  the  malignity  of 
contemporary  wits  had  raised  around  it.  In 
this  spirited  exertion  of  justice  he  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  lus  praise  of 
the  architecture  of  Vanburgh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his  ob- 
servations on  Blackmore's  '  magnanimity  as  an 
author : ' — '  The  incessant  attaoks  of  Ids  enemies, 
whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never  discovered 
to  have  disturbed  his  quiet,  or  to  have  lessened 
lus  confidence  in  himself.'  Johnson,  I  recollect, 
once  told  me,  laughing  heartily,  that  he  under- 
stood it  had  been  said  of  him,  '  He  appears  not 
to  feel ;  but  when  he  is  alone,  depend  upon  it, 
he  suffers  sadly.*  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of 
any  man's  real  sentiments,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
perpetual  shower  of  little  hostile  arrows  as  evi- 
dences of  his  fame. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Blackxorb. 

'  To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the  side]  in  the 
cause  of  virtue. 

'  He  likewise  [established]  enforced  the  truth 
of  Revelation. 

'  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

'  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  extensive] 
invidiously  great. 

*  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of  dreadful 
name  [of)  which  he  has  not  [shown]  taught  his 
reader  how  [it  is  to  be  opposed]  to  oppose. 

'Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arrogance. 
'  [He  wrote]  but  produced  likewise  a  work  of 
a  different  kind. 

I  I  should  have  thought  that  Johnson,  who  had  felt 
the  severe  afBiction  from  which  Pamell  never  recovered, 
would  have  preserved  this  passage.— Boswkll. 

He  omitted  it,  doubtless,  because  he  afterwsida 
learnt  that,  however  ho  might  have  lamented  his  wife, 
his  end  was  hastened  by  other  meamk— Malovk 
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*  At  leaat  [written]  compiled  with  integrity. 

'  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  desirous] 
tDould  have  made  haste  to  publish. 

*But  though  he  [had  not]  could  not  bocut  qf 
much  critical  knowledge. 

*  He  [used]  voaitedfor  no  felicities  of  fancy. 

'  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  viewt  bom  to 
•that  ideal  perfection  which  every  [mind]  genius 
bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always  to  pursue  and 
never  overtake. 

'  The  [first '  great]  fundamental  principle  of 
wisdom  and  of  virtue.' 

Various  Readings  in  ike  Life  of  Philips. 

'  His  dreadful  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 

'  They  [have  not  often  much]  are  not  loaded 
^Dith  thought. 

'  In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  [will  not 
be  denied  to  have  reached]  found  the  art  of 
reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard.' 

Vainous  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Oonoreve. 

'  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely  have 
been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

'  It  apparently  [requires]  presupposes  a  fami- 
liar knowledge  of  many  characters. 

'  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits, 

*  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various]  sparkling. 

*  Love  for  love ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn  from 
life]  of  nearer  alliance  to  life^ 

*  The  general  character -of  his  miscellanies  is, 
that  they  show  little  wit  and  [no]  little  virtue. 

*  [Perhaps]  certaiiily  he  had  not  the  fire  requi- 
site for  the  higher  species  of  lyric  poetry.' 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Tickell. 
'  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 
'  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King  George. 

*  Fiction  [unnaturally]  unskilfully  compounded 
of  Grecian  deities  and  Gothic  fairies. 

Various  Readings  in  ihe  Life  of  Akevsods. 

*  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

'[A  furious]  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous 
seaL 

'  [Something  which]  what  he  called  and  thought 
liberty. 

*  [A  favourer  of  innovation]  lover  of  contnulic- 
tion. 

*  Warburton's  [censure]  ot^ections, 

*  His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism, 

*  Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeU]  an  ardour  of  friend- 
ship.' 

In  the  life  of  Ljrttelton,  Johnson  seems  to 
have  been  not  favourably  disx>08ed  towards  that 
nobleman.  Mrs.  Thrale  suggests  that  he  was 
offended  by  MUly  Astoh's  preference  of  his  Lord- 
ship to  him.'     I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the 

1  Let  not  my  readers  smile  to  think  of  Johnson's 
being  s  candidate  for  female  fkvoar.  Mr.  Peter  Gsrrick 
sssured  me.  that  he  was  told  by  a  lady,  that  in  her 
opinion  J(^son  was  *  a  vezy  scdueing  man,*    Disad- 


censure  bestowed  by  Johnson  on  hi 
whom  he  calls  '  poor  Lyttelton,'  ft 
thanks  to  the  Critical  Reviewers, 
'  kindly  conunended '  his  Dialogues 
Such  '  acknowledgments,'  says  my  fi 
can  be  prox>er,  since  they  must  be 
for  flattery  or  for  justice.'  In  my 
most  upright  man,  who  has  been  tri 
accusation,  may,  when  he  is  acquit 
bow  to  his  jury.  And  when  those 
much  the  arbiters  of  literary  merit, 
siderable  degree  to  influence  the  pul 
review  an  author's  work  placido  lun 
am  afraid  mankind  in  general  are  be 
with  severity,  he  may  surely  exprei 
sense  of  their  civility. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  L' 

*  He  solaced  [himself]  his  griif  \ 
long  poem  to  her  memory. 

*  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind 
well  than  thinks  vigorously]  asxiset 
than  of  study,  rather  effusions  th 
tions, 

*  His  last  literary  [work]  productu 
'[Found  the  way]  undertook  to  pe 

As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  • 
of  the  genius  and  writings  of  Young 
Herbert  Croft,  then  a  barrister  of  Li 

vantages  of  person  and  manner  may  be  fa 
intellectual  pleasure  is  communicated  to 
mind ;  and  that  Johnson  was  capable  < 
most  delicate  and  disinterested  attachi 
from  the  following  letter  which  is  puUi 
Thrale,  with  some  others  to  the  same  p«i 
the  excellence  is  not  so  apparent : — 

'  TO  MISS  BOOTHBT. 

'Ja 

*  Dkarvst  Madam,— Though  I  am  afral 
leaves  you  little  leisure  for  the  recc] 
civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay 
gratulatiuns  on  the  new  year;  and  U 
wishes  that  your  years  to  come  may 
happy.  In  this  wi&h,  indeed,  I  include 
have  none  but  you  on  whom  my  heart 
surely  I  wish  your  good,  even  though  3 
were  such  as  should  i>ermit  you  to  cor 
gratifloations  to,  dearest,  dearest  madam, 

There  is  stiTl  a  slight  mistake  in  the 
not  Molly  Aston,  but  Hill  Boothby,  for  wl 
Johnson  an«l  Lord  Lyttelton  wore  riva 
Miss  Hill  Boothby.  who  was  the  onlj 
Brook  Bootliby,  Esq.,  and  his  wffe  EJ 
hsrbert,  was  somewhat  older  than  Johns 
bom  October  27, 1708,  and  died  Janiuuy 
letters  addressed  to  her  by  Jf^hnson  in  1 
are  printed  in  Mrs.  Pio«i"s  CoUfctUm; 
composed  by  him  on  her  death  may  be 
Prayen  and  Meditntions.    His  affection  f< 
him  to  preser\'e  and  bind  up  In  a  volnm' 
of  her  letters,  which  were  purclkased  fro 
of  his  servant,  Francis  Barlxr.  and  put 
Phillii)s,  in  1S0&.— Dr.  Johmon'i  UtUn.- 
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DOW  a  clergyman,  the  honour  to  adopt  a  Lift  of 
Young  written  by  that  gentleman,  who  was  tlio 
f  rientl  of  Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wished  to  vindi- 
cate him  from  some  very  erroneous  remarks  to 
bis  prejudice.  Mr.  Croft's  i)erformance  was 
subjected  to  the  revision  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  note  to  Mr.  John 
Nichols : — 

*  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a 
f  rienti  of  his  son.  What  is  crossed  witli  black  is 
expunged  by  the  author ;  what  is  crossed  with 
red  is  expunged  by  mo.  If  you  find  anything 
mors  that  can  be  well  omitted,  I  shaU  not  be 
:    sorry  to  see  U  yet  shorter.' 

It  has  always  appeared  to  mo  to  have  a  con- 

'    aiderable  share  of  merit,  and  to  diHplay  a  pretty 

I    auoocisfol  imitation  of  Johnson's  style.    When 

i    I   mentioneii  this  to  a  very  eminent  literary 

cbsracter,'  he  opposed  me  vuhemcntly,  excLiim- 

ing,  '  No,  no,  it  is  iiot  a  good  imitation  of  John- 

M>n  ;  it  has  all  his  ])omp  without  liis  force ;  it 

i3as  uM  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its 

strength.'     This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that 

one  might  ha\'e  thought  he  would  have  been 

Batiafied  with  it ;  but  he  was  not.     And  setting 

bis   mind  again  to  work,  he  added,  with  ex- 

qoisite  felicity,  *It  has  all  the  contortions  of  the 

nbyl,  without  the  inspiration.' 

^r.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  sup- 
posing that  Young  was  a  gloomy  roan ;  and  mcn- 
tiona  that '  his  parish  was  indebted  to  the  good- 
I  humour  of  the  author  of  The  Night  Thoughts 
I  'or  an  assembly  and  a  bowling-green.'  A  letter 
'rom  a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted,  in  wliicli  he  is 
■^<l  to  have  been  '  very  xdeasant  in  conversa- 
tion." 

*I^.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him,  in- 
l  forms  me  that  there  was  an  air  of  benevolence 
I  ^  Us  manner,  but  that  ho  could  obtain  from 
I  ttim  less  information  than  he  had  hoped  to  re- 
•***■©  from  QUO  ^i^q  had  live<l  so  much  in  inter- 
with  the  briglitcst  men  of  what  has  boon 
«i  the  Augustan  age  of  England ;  and  tliat 
he  showed  a  degree  of  eager  curiotdiy  concerning 
the  c*jmmon  occurrences  that  were  tlien  passing, 
^hieh  apiieare<l  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man 
^  BUch  intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  advanced 
"jK^t  Aad  who  had  retired  from  life  with  declared 
^'Appointment  in  bis  expectations. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn  of 

'*'***«l,  and  his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  appeared  in 

*J^ttlo  story  which  he  himself  told  to  Mr.  I-ang- 

7^  ^hen  they  were  walking  in  his  garden  : 

V^^f'  nid  he,  'I  had  put  a  handsome  sun-dial, 

^th    this   inscription,  £heu  fugaccs  I   which 

•Pe^lang  with  a  smile)  was  sa«lly  verified,  for 

y  th«  next  morning  my  dial  had  been  carried 


^  "^he  bte  Mr.  Itarke.— Malone. 
;   ^.     ^e  late  Mr.  James  Ralph  toM  Iy)rd  Macnrtnpy, 
I    ]|g^  he  passed  an  evming  with  Dr.  Yriimi',  at  Lnnl 

^^5*Otnbe*s  (then  Mr.  Doddiiigton),  at  lliiminrrsmith. 
I^octor  happening  to  go  out  into  the  garden,  Mr. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  that 
however  Johnson  may  have  casually  talked,  yet 
when  he  sits  as  '  an  ardent  judge  zealous  to  his 
truht,  giving  sentence*  uxKm  the  excellent  works 
of  Young,  he  allows  them  the  high  praise  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled.  *  The  Universal 
Passion  (says  he)  is  inileed  a  very  great  per- 
formance,— his  distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid 
sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharpness  of 
resistless  trutli.' 

But  I  wus  most  anxious  concerning  Johnson *s 
decision  upon  NigfU  ThoxtglUSj  which  I  esteem 
as  a  mass  of  the  grandest  and  richest  i>oetry 
that  human  genius  has  ever  produced  ;  and  was 
delighted  to  find  this  character  of  tliat  work : 
*  In  his  Night  Thoughts^  he  has  exhibited  a  very 
wide  disjihiy  of  original  poetry,  variegated  with 
deep  reflection  and  striking  allusitms :  a  wilder- 
ness of  thought,  in  which  tlic  fertility  of  fancy 
scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  otlour. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  pocins  in  which  blank 
verse  could  not  bo  changed  for  rhyme  but  with 
disadvantage.'  And  afterwards:  'Particular 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded;  the  power  is  in 
the  whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magni- 
ficence like  that  ascribed  to  Cliinese  plantation, 
the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  endless 
diversity.* 

But  there  is  in  this  poem  not  only  all  that 
Johnson  so  well  brings  in  viow,  but  a  power 
of  the  pathetic  beyond  almost  any  example  that 
I  have  scon,  lie  who  does  not  feel  his  nerves 
shaken  and  his  heart  pierced  by  many  passages 
in  this  extraordinary  work,  jiai-ticularly  by  that 
most  alfccting  one  which  describes  the  gradual 
tonneut  suffered  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
object  of  aircctionato  attachhient  visibly  and 
certainly  decaying  into  dissolution,  must  be  of 
a  hnrd  and  obstinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellences  of  Night  TJiovghtg 
let  me  add  the  great  and  peculiar  one,  that  tliey 
contain  not  only  the  noblest  sentiments  of  virtue, 
and  contem]dations  on  immortality,  but  the 
Christian  Sticri/icet  the  Divine  Propitiation, 
with  all  its  interesting  circumstances,  and  con- 
solations to  *a  wounded  sjiirit,'  solemnly  and 
poetically  displayed  in  such  imagery  and 
language  as  cannot  fail  to  exalt,  an i  11 ; ate,  and 
KO(»the  the  truly  i»ious.  No  book  whatever  can 
be  recommended  to  young  i»ersons,  with  better 
hoi)esof  seasoning  their  minds  with  r(7a/re/}yian, 
than  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

In  the  Life  of  Swift,  it  api>eftrs  to  mo  that 
Johnson  hail  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  against 
that  extraordinary  man,  of  which  I  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  sjK'ak.  Mr.  Thfinias 
Sheridan  imjmted  it  toasupiKised  appn-hcnsion 
in  Jolinson,  that  Swift  had  not  been  butlicicntly 

lJo«IiliTi(;tnn  olrtrr\'<'d  to  liim,  on  liiii  return,  that  it 
wnn  a  dn-adrul  ni;.'ht,  as  in  truth  it  won.  th^rc  iN-in^'  a 
vi'ilciit  stonn  of  rain  JinJ  wiml.  '  No,  »ir,'  n-plit-ii  ti.e 
l>ottor.  *  it  is  a  very  fibe  uijiliL    Tue  Luui>  is  uLxumL' 
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active  in  obtaining  for  him  an  Irish  degreo  when 
it  was  solicited;  but  of  this  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  ;  and  let  me  not  presume  to 
charge  Johnson  with  injustice,  because  he  did 
not  think  ao  highly  of  the  writings  of  this 
author  as  I  have  done  from  my  youth  upwards. 
Yet,  tliat  he  had  an  unfavourable  bias  is  evident, 
were  it  only  from  that  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  of  8wift*s  practice  of  saving  as  *  first 
ridiculous  and  at  last  detestable : '  and  yet,  after 
some  examination  of  circumstances,  finds  him- 
self oldiged  to  own,  that  *  it  will  perhaps  appear 
that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better 
than  another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might 
have  something  to  give.' 

One  observation  which  Jolinson  makes  in 
8wift*8  life  should  be  often  inculcated :  *  It 
may  bo  justly  supposed,  that  there  was  in  his 
conversation  what  appears  so  frequently  in  his 
letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality, 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those 
ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as  the 
barriers  between  one  order  of  society  and 
another.  This  transgression  of  regularity  was 
by  himself  and  his  admirers  termed  greatness  of 
soul ;  but  a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any- 
thing by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never  usurps 
what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away.  He 
that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity,  puts  him- 
self in  his  power;  he  is  either  repelled  with 
helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and 
condescension^* 

Various  Beadinfjs  in  the  Life  of  Swur. 

*  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it 
might  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar 
[opinions]  character,  without  ill  intention. 

*  He  did  not  [disown]  deny  it. 

*[To]  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  [indebted  for]  advanced,  to  his 
benefices. 

*  [With]  for  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to 
Mr.  Harley. 

'Shaq)e,  whom  he  [represents]  detcribei  as 
"  tlie  harmless  tool  of  others'  hat^." 

'  Harley  wa3  slow  because  he  was  [irresolute] 
doubtfuL 

*  When  [reaflers  were  not  many]  we  teat  not 
yet  a  nation  of  readers, 

*  [Every  man  who]  fie  that  could  tay  he  knew 
him. 

'  Every  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many 
[more]  petitions  [than]  vhich  ho  [can]  cannot 
grant,  that  he  must  necessarily  ofifend  more 
than  he  [can. gratify]  frratijief. 

*  Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  benefices. 
'Swift  [procured]  conti'ieedioi  interview. 

*  [As  a  writer]  In  his  works  he  has  given  very 
different  specimens. 

'  On  all  common  occau  ns  he  habitually 
[asmmcs]  affects  a  style  of  [superiority]  arro- 
yatice. 


'By  the  [omiBsion]  negiect  of  thoM  een- 
monies. 

*  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and]  «r 
that  there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  of  man,* 


1  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  of  the 
Lives  in  making  my  few  remarlu.     Indeed,  ik    ' 
different  order  is  observed  in  the  original  piibli* 
cation,  and  in  the  collection  of  Johnaon*i  Works, 
And  should  it  be  objected  that  nuuij  of  m^ 
various  readings  are  inconsiderable,  those  who 
make  an  objection  will  be  pleased  to  oensider, 
that  such  small  particulars  are  intended  for 
those  who  are  nicely  critical  in  comxKMitioa,  to 
whom  they  will  be  an  acceptable  selection. 

Spence's   Anecdotes,    which    are    frequentljr 
quoted  and  referred  to  in  Johnson'i  Lires  etf  the 
Poets,  are  in  a  manuscript  collection,  made  b^ 
the    Kev.   Mr.  Joseph   Spence,'   containing  iA» 
number  of  particulars  concerning  eminent 
To  each  anecdote  is  marked  the  name  of 
person  on  whose  authority  it   ia  mentioned^^ 
This  valuable  collection  is  the  property  of  th 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  upon  the  applicaii' 
of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to-  permit  it 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnaon,  w^  I 
sorry  to  think  made  but  an  awkward 
'  Great  assistance,'  says  he,  *  has  been  given 
by  BIr.  Spence's  Ck)llection,  of  which  I  eoniid< 
the  communication  as  a  favour  worthy  of 
acknowledgment:'  but  he  has  not  owned 
whom  he  was  obliged ;  so  that  the 
ment  is. unappropriated  to  his  Grace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  wi 
admiration  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
were  narrow  circles  in  which   prejudice 
resentment   were   fostered,   and   from 
attacka  of  different  sorts  issued  a^iainst 
By  some  vdolent  Whigi  he  was  arraigm 
injustice  to  Milton ;  by  tome  Cambridge 
of  depreciating  Gray ;  and  his  expressing  wi 
dignified  freedom  what  he  really  thought 
George  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence  to 
of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman,  and  partieiils::^^*^^ 
produced  a  declaration  of  war  against  him  fi 
Mrs.  Montagu,  the  ingenious  eitayist  on 
speare,  between   whom  and   his   Lordship 
commerce  of  reciprocal  complimenti  had 
been  carried   on.      In   this  war   the 
powers  in.  alliance  with  him  were  of  conne 

>  The   Reverend  Joseph  Spence.  A.M.,  rNl4>r 
Great  Harwood,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
of  Durham,  died  at  Byfleet,  in  Surrey,  AQgnst  SO.  17 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  Kew  College,  in  Oxford,  and 
the  offlco  of  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  Uaiv^ 
from  172S  to  1738.— Malokb. 

*  From  this  disreputable  class  I  except  sa  lagea 
though  not  satisfactory  defence  of  namraond,  vhlc-=^ 
did  not  see  till  lately,  by  tlie  favour  of  its  author, 
amiable  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ikrill,  who  pal 
without  his  name.    It  is  a  JuvenOe  performaset, 
elegantly  written,  with  classical  enthusiasm  of 
ment.  and  yet  with  a  becoming  modesty  and 
respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.— Boswelu 
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to  mgnge,  at  least  on  the  defensive,  and  thus 
1  for  one  was  excluded  fmm  the  enjoj'mcnt  of 
*A.  Feast  for  Reason,'  such  as  Mr.  Cumberland 
bas  described,  with  a  keen  yet  just  and  delicate 
pen,  in  his  Observer,  These  minute  inconveni- 
ences gave  not  the  least  disturbance  to  Johnson. 
He  nobly  said,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the 
feeble  though  shrill  outcry  which  had  been 
laised,  'Sir,  I  considered  myself  as  entrusted 
with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I  have  given 
Biy  opinion  sincerely ;  let  them  show  where 
they  think  me  wrong.' 

CnAPTETw  LITI. 


178L 

!  While  my  friend  is  tlms  contemplated  in  the 

;  splendour  derived  from  hU  last  and  perha]>s 

'  most  admirable  work,  I  introduce  him  with 

|>ociiliar  propriety   as   the    correspondent    of 

^^'arren  Hastings ;  a  man  whose  regard  reflects 

<li£:nity  e\'en  upon  Johnson  ;  a  man,  the  extent 

of  whose  abilities   was   equal  to  that  of  his 

power;  and  who,  by  those  who  are  fortunate 

ADoagh  to  know  him  in  private  life,  is  arlmired 

for  Ilia  literature  and  taste,   and  beloved  for 

the   canduuiv  moderation,  and  mildness  of  his 

eharacier.    Were  I  capable  of  paying  a  suitable 

Mbute  of  admiration  to  him,  I  should  cortainly 

''ot   irithhold  it  at  a  moment  when  it  is  not 

roskible  that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being  an 

interested  flatterer.^    I5ut  how  weak  wouhl  be 

^T  w«nce,  after  that  of  the  millions  whom  he 

IB^Temed  !  His  condescending  and  obliging  com- 
plimace  with  my  solicitation,  I  with  humble 
K^titude  acknowledge ;  and  wliile  by  publishing 
'^  letter  to  me,  accompanying  the  valuable  com 
munication,  I  do  eminent  honour  to  my  great 
•rieiiii^  I.  shall  entirely  disregard  any  inviilious 
^KB^atioBB,  that  as  I  in  some  degree  particijKite 
^  the  hononr,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the 
patificatioii  of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  E.SQ. 

*  Park  Lane,  Dec.  2, 1790. 

filB, — 1  have  been  fortunately  spared  the 
^^blefome  rasi>ense  of  a  long  search,  to  which, 
^  pcrfonnance  of  my  promise,  I  had  devoted 
^^^  morning,  by  lighting  upon  the  objects  of  it 
^^'^oiig  the  first  papers  that  I  laid  my  hands  on  ; 
^^  ▼•nention  for  your  great  and  good  friend, 
•J'.  Johnson,  and  the  pride,  or  I  hope  some- 
^^S  of  a  better  sentiment,  which  I  indulge  in 
^****«iiing  such  memorials  of  his  goodwill  to- 
^''ila  me,  having  induced  me  to  bin<l  them  in  a 
^^'^l  containing  other  select  papers,  and  labelled 
T^^  the  titles  appertaining  to  them.  They  con- 
J**  but  of  three  letters,  which  I  believe  were  all 
^'•^  I  ever  received  from  Dr.  Jolmson.  Of  these, 
Which  was  written  in  quadruplicate,  under 


I 


^^  Janiury  1791.     Hastings'  inii>cachinent  was  then 

••^"^-BOSWELU 


the  different  dates  of  its  respective  despatches, 
has  already  been  made  public,  but  not  from  any 
communication  of  mine.  This,  however,  I  have 
joined  to  the  rest,  and  have  now  iha  pleasure  of 
sending  them  to  you  for  the  use  to  which  you 
informed  mo  it  was  your  desire  to  destine 
them. 

*  jSIy  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition, 
that  if  the  letters  were  found  to  contain  any- 
thing which  should  render  them  improper  fur 
the  public  eye,  you  would  dispense  with  tha 
performance  of  it.  You  will  have  the  goodness, 
I  am  sure,  to  pardon  my  recalling  this  stipula- 
tion to  your  recollection,  as  I  shall  be  loath  to 
appear  negligent  of  that  obligation  which  is 
always  implied  in  an  epistolary  confidence.  la 
the  reservation  of  that  right  I  have  road  them 
over  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  but  I 
have  not  seen  in  them  the  slightest  cause  on 
that  ground  to.  withhold  them  from  you.  But 
though  not  on  that,  yet  on  another  ground,  I 
own  I  feel  a  little,  yet-  but  a  little,  reluctance  to 
part  with  them— I  mean  on  that  of  my  ow» 
credit,  which  I  fear  will  suffer  by  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  by  them,  that  I  was  early  in  the 
possession  of  such  valuable  instructions  for  the 
beneficial  employment  of  the  influence  of  my 
late  station,  and  (as  it  may  seem)  have  so  little 
availed  myself  of  them.  "Whether  I  could,  if  it 
were  necessary,  defend  myself  against  such  an 
imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know. 
I  look  only  to  the  effect  wliich  theee  relics  may 
])roduce,  considered  as  evidences  of  the  virtues 
of  their  author;  and  believing  that  they  will  be 
found  to  display  an  uncommon  warmth  of  private 
friendship,  and  a  mind  over  attentive  to  tho 
improvement  and  extension  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  I  can 
cheerfully  submit  to  the  little  sacrifice  of  my 
own  fame,  to  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  so 
great  and  venerable  a  character.  They  cannot 
be  better  applied  for  that  end  than  by  being 
entrusted  to  your  hands.  Allow  me,  with  this 
offering,  to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very 
great  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
profess  mjTself,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

MVabben  Harttngs. 

'P.S.  At  some  future  time,  and  when  you 
have  no  further  occasion  for  these  papers,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return  them.* 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graciously 
put  into  my  hands,  and  which  has  already  ap« 
peared  in  public,  belongs  to  this  year;  but  I 
shall  previously  insert  the  first  two  in  the  order 
of  their  dates.  They  altogether  form  a  grand 
group  in  my  biographical  picture  : — 


'  TO  THE  IIQNOUBABLE  WABBEN  nASHNOS, 

•  March  30,  1774. 
*  Sib,— Though  I  have  had  but  little  personal 
knowledge  of  you,  I  have  had  enough  to  make 
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ne  wish  for  more  ;  and  though  it  be  now  a  long 
ime  since  I  was  honoured  by  your  visit,  I  had 

00  much  pleasure  from  it  to  forget  it.  By 
hoae  whom  we  delight  to  remember,  we  are 
LBwilUng  to  be  forgotten ;  and  therefore  I  can- 
k4  omit  this  opportunity  of  reviving  myself 
a  TOUT  memory  by  a  letter  which  you  will  re- 
eive  from  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cham- 
*»»*  a  man  w|}<we  purity  of  manners  and  vigour 
i  mind  an^  suffidiettt  to  make  everything  wel- 
ome  tlal  he  brings. 

"  Tl^At  Utis  b  my  only  reason  for  writing  will 
«  tiM  apparent  by  the  uselessness  of  my  letter 
^  «Ry  c4ber  porf^oae.  I  have  no  questions  to 
^ :  ih.-4  ihAl  I  want  cariosity  after  either  the 
a><i«att  <r  present  state  of  regions,  in  which 
iAV«  K^ca  seen  all  the  power  and  ^lendour  of 
r><£''Hfxtended  empire  ;  and  which,  as  by  some 
T^uit  of  natural  superiority,  supply  the  rest  of 
iie  wvrid  with  almost  aU  that  pride  desires 
nd  luxury  enjoys.  But  my  knowledge  of  them 
^  Kxk  scanty  to  furnish  me  with  proper  topics 
i  inquiry :  I  can  only  wish  for  information : 
«kI  hope  that  a  mind  comprehensive  like  yours 
riU  And  leisure,  amidst  the  cares  of  your  im- 
K^rtant  station,  to  inquire  into  many  subjects 
i  which  tlio  European  world  cither  thinks  not  at 
11.  or  thinks  with  deficient  intelligence  and  un- 
<«rtuiu  conjecture.  I  shall  hope,  that  he  who 
lUHi  intondotl  to  increase  the  learning  of  his 
ountry  by  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  lan- 
\\\^^^  will  examine  nicely  the  traditions  and 
liaturics  of  the  East ;  that  he  will  survey  the 
rttudors  of  its  ancient  edifices,  and  trace  the 
i^tiges  of  its  ruined  cities ;  and  that,  at  his 
««lurn,  wo  shall  know  the  arts  and  opinions  of 

1  rAoe  of  men  from  whom  very  little  has  been 
kiilirrto  derived. 

*  you,  sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me 
iiiw  much  may  be  added  by  your  attention  and 
kAtroUAgc  to  experimental  knowledge  andnatu- 
al  liistory.  There  are  arts  of  manufacture 
iractised  in  the  countries  in  which  you  preside, 
^liioh  are  yet  very  imperfectly  known  here, 
Ither  to  artificers  or  pfaUosophers.  Of  the 
tatural  productions,  animate  and  inanimate,  we 
'et  have  so  little  intelligence,  that  our  books  are 
I  lied,  I  fear,  with  conjectures  about  things 
yhiuh  an  Indian  peasant  knows  by  his  senses. 

*  Many  of  those  things  tny  first  wish  is  to  see, 
ity  second  to  know,  by  such  accounts  as  a  man 
iktt  you  will  be  able  to  give. 

'  As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  questions, 
have  likewise  no  such  access  to  great  men  as 
viw  enable  me  to  send  you  any  political  infor- 
iiution.  Of  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled 
^oveninient,  and  the  struggles  of  a  feeble  mini- 
try,  care  is  doubtless  taken  to  give  jnou  more 
nact  accounts  than  I  can  (btain.  If  you  are 
ncHncd  to  interest  yourself  much  in  public 

*  Aft^rwanlt  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  his 
fifty's  Judges  in  Iudia.~BoswKLL. 


transactions,  it  is  no  misfortune  to  you  to  b( 
distant  from  them. 

'  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking  ns 
and  that  your  favourite  language  is  not  ne 
glected,  will  appear  from  the  book,*  which 
should  have  pleased  myself  more  with  sending 
if  I  could  have  presented  it  bound ;  but  tin 
was  wanting.  I  beg»  however,  sir,  that  yoi 
will  accept  it  from  a  man  very  deftirous  of  you 
regard  ;  and  that  if  you  think  me  able  to  gratif 
you  by  anything  more  important,  yon  will  em 
ploy  me. 

'  I  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  ver 
long  leave,  of  my  dear  Mr.  Chambers.  That  b 
is  going  to  live  where  you  govern,  may  justi 
alleviate  the  regret  of  parting ;  and  the  hope  a 
seeing  both  him  and  you  again,  which  I  am  n^ 
willing  to  mingle  with  doubt,  must  at  prese: 
comfort  as  it  can,  sir,  your  most  humble  servac 

*  Sam.  Johsbox.* 

to  the  sams. 

*  Lo2n>ON,  Dtt,  30, 1774— 

*  Sir, — Being  informed  that,  by  the  depart — 
of  a  ship,  there  is  now  an  opportunity  of  writ—, 
to  Bengal,  I  am  unwilling  to  slip  out  of  y  >« 
memory  by  my  own  negligence,  and  therein 
take  the  liberty  of  reminding  yon  of  my 
ence,  by  sending  you  a  book  which  is  not 
made  public. 

*'  I  have  lately  visited  a  region  less  remote 
less  illustrious  than  India,  which  afforded 
occasions  for  speculation  ;  what  has  oceurrecS. 
me  I  have  put  into  the  volume,*  of  which  I  1 
your  acceptance. 

*Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  piisa. ' 

totaUy  disinterested  ;  my  book  is  received 

me  now  make  my  request 

'  There  is,  sir,  somewhere  within  sronrgor^ 
ment  a  young  adventurer,  one  Chaunoey  \^^ 
rencc,  whose  father  is  one  of  my  oldest  frirsi 
Be  pleased  to  show  the  young  man  what 
tenance  is  fit,  whether  he  wants  to  be 
by  your  authority  or  encouraged  by  your  fav-«- 
His  father  is  now  President  of  the  CoUe^^ 
Physicians,  a  man  venerable  for  his  knowl»"^ 
and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

*  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  government,  a    ' 
return,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  XJ^ 
quiUity.— I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
most  humble  servant,  *  Sam.  Johxbo?' 

TOTHEBAMB. 

'Snt, — Amidst  the  importance  andmnlt^: 
city  of  affairs  in  which  your  great  office  eng^^ 
you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling  your  atrt' 
don  for  a  moment  to  literature,  and  will  not  p^ 


'  Jones*  Perauia  (Trmnin/rr.— Boewnx. 
'  Journey  to  tiU  WtUerm  idands  qf 
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J  interruption  by  an  apology  which  your 
!^r  makes  needless. 

Hoolc,  a  gentleman  long  known  and  long 
id  in  the  India  House,  after  having  trans- 
as90y  has  undertaken  A  riosto.  How  well 
laliiied  for  his  undertaking  he  has  already 
He  is  desirous,  sir,  of  your  favour  in 
ing  his  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by 
Qg  that  my  testimony  may  advance  his 

t  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India 
to  translate  poets  ;  it  is  new  for  a  Gover- 
3engal  to  patronize  learning.  That  he 
d  his  ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that  leam- 
f  flourish  imder  your  protection,  is  the 
,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.* 

►te  to  him  in  February,  complaining  of 
been  troubled  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
ing  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity; 
ntioning  that  I  hoped  soon  to  meet  him 
I  London :— 

*  TO  JAMES  DOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  March  14, 178L 
IR  5iB, — I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  all 
pocrisy  of  misery.    "Wliat  have  you  to  do 
aberty  and  Necessity?    Or  what  more 

0  hold  your  tongue  about  it?  Do  not 
but  I  shall  he  most  heartily  glad  to  lee 
re  again,  for  I  love  every  part  a^ou^  you 
ar  aflectatiun  of  distress. 

ave  at  last  finished  my  ZiVm,  and  have 
►  for  you  a  load  of  copy,  all  out  of  ordor, 
)  it  will  amuse  ypu  a  long  time  to  set  it 
Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us 
appy  as  we  can.  We  will  go  again  to  the 
and  talk  old  timet  over.— I  am,  dear  sir, 
iffectionately,  'Sah.  JOHNSON.' 

Monday,  March  19,  I  arrived  in  London, 
Q  Tuesday  the  20th  met  him  in  Fleet 
,  walking,  or  rather  indeed  moving  aloog ; 

1  peculiar  march  is  thus  described  in  a 
ust  and  picturesque  manner,  in  a  short 
of  him  published  very  soon  after  his 
;— *^Vllen  he  walketl  the  streets,  what 
he  constant  roll  of  his  head,  and  the  cou- 
nt motion  of  his  body,  he  appeared  to 
his  way  by  that  motion,  independent  of 
!t.*  That  ho  was  oft^n  lyuch  stared  at 
he  advanced  in  this  manner,  may  easily 
eved ;  but  it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport 
so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw 
oe  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  by  a  sudden 

>Iifihed  by  Kearsley,  with  this  well-chosen  motto 
Apeare's :— 

From  his  cradle 

ss  a  schoUr,  sad  a  ripe  snd  good  one ; 
to  add  greater  honoum  to  his  age 
tuai\  could  give  blm,  he  died  feariqg  Heaven.' 


start,  drive  the  load  off  a  porter's  back,  and 
walk  forward  briskly,  without  being  conscious  of 
what  he  had  done.  The  porter  was  very  angry, 
but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge  flgure  with 
much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
wisest  course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his 
burden  again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street,  after  a 
long  separation,  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  us 
both.  He  stepped  aside  with  me  into  Falcon 
Court,  and  made  kind  inquiries  about  my  family, 
and  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  going  different  ways, 
I  promised  to  call  on  him  next  day ;  he  said  he 
was  engaged  to  go  out  in  the  morning.  '  Early, 
sir?*  saidL  JoHUSON:  *  Why,  sir,  «  London 
morning  does  not  go  with  the  sun.* 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave 
me  ffreai  portion  of  his  original  manuscript  of 
his  Lives  of  the  FoeU,  which  he  had  preserved 
forme. 

I  found,  on  visiting  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  that 
he  was  now  very  ill,  and  had  removed,  I  suppose 
by  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  a  house  in 
Orosvenor  Square.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  sadly 
changed  in  his  appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pleasure  to 
see  Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  again,  for  he  had 
lately  returned  to  it.  >Vhcn  I  mentioned  this 
to  Johnson,  he  said,  '  I  drink  it  now  sometimes, 
but  not  socially.*  The  first  evening,  that  I  was 
with  him  at  Thrale*s,  I  observed  he  poured  a 
large  quantity  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  swallowed 
it  greedily.  Everything  about  his  character 
and  manners  was  forcible  and  violent ;  there 
never  was  any  moderation  ;  many  a  day  did  he 
fast,  many  a  year  did  he  refrain  from  wine ;  but 
when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraciously  ;  when  he 
did  drink  wine,  it  was  copiously.  He  could 
practise  abstinence,  but  not  temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute,  whether 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  had  drawn  tlie  most  admir- 
able picture  of  a  man.^  I  was  for  Shakspeare, 
Mrs.  Thrale  for  Milton  ;  and  after  a  fair  hearing, 
Johnson  decided  for  my  opinion. 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  playful 
sallies  upon  Dean  Marlay:'  'I  don't  like  the 

>  Sliakspearo  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  hit 
father  :— 

*  See  wlut  a  grace  wss  seated  on  this  brow, 
Hyperion's  curls,  the  ttont  of  Jove  himself, 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  cpmnund, 
A  station  like  the  herald.  Mercury. 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination  ai^l  a  form,  Indeed. 
Where  erery  god  did  seem  to  set  his  sea^ 
To  give  tlie  world  assurance  of  a  uian.' 
Milton  thus  portrays  our  first  parent,  Adam  :— 
'  His  fair  large  ftont  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule :  a^d  hyacinthinc  locks 
fiotmd  flrom  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad.' 
— BoewEU. 

«  Dr.  Richard  Marlay,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  €ff 
Waterford,  a  very  amiable,  benevolent,  and  ingenioiM 
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Deanery  of  Ferns ^  it  sounds  so  like  ft  barren 
title.'  — *  Dr.  Htalh  should  have  it/  said  I. 
Johnson  laughed,  and  condescending  to  trifle 
in  tho  some  mode  of  conceit,  sug;;estcd  Dr. 
Moss. 

He  said,  'Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropped  me. 
Now,  sir,  there  are  people  whom  one  should 
like  very  well  to  drop,  but  would  not  wisli 
to  be  dropped  by.*  He  certainly  was  vain  of 
the  society  of  ladies,  and  could  make  liimself 
very  agreeable  to  them,  when  he  chose  it ; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  agrco<l  with  me  that  he 
could.  Mr.  Oibbon,  with  his  usual  sneer,  con- 
troverted it,  perhaps  in  resentment  of  Johnson's 
having  talked  with  some  disgust  of  his  ugliness, 
which  one  would  think  a  philosoiilier  would  not 
mind.  Dean  Marlay  wittily  observed,  *  A  lady 
may  be  vain,  when  she  can  turn  a  wolf-dog  into 
a  lap-dog.' 

The  election  for  Ajrrshire,  my  own  county, 
waA  this  spring  tried  upon  a  petition,  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  sitting  member,  and 
took  the  liberty  of  previously  stating  different 
points  to  Johnson,  who  never  failed  to  see  them 
clearly,  and  to  8Ui)ply  me  with  some  good  hints. 
He  dictated  to  me  the  following  note  upon  the 
registration  of  deeds : — 

*  All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the 
community ;  what  is  legally  done  should  be 
legally  recorded,  tliat  tho  state  of  things  may 
bo  known,  and  tlj.it  wherever  evidence  is  re- 
quisite, evidence  may  be  had.  For  this  reason, 
the  obligation  to  frame  and  establish  a  legal 
register  is  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty,  which 
penalty  is  the  want  of  that  perfection  and 
plenitude  of  right  wliich  a  register  would  give. 
Thence  it  follows  that  this  is  not  an  objection 
merely  legal,  for  the  reason  on  which  the  law 
stands  being  ec^uitable,  makes  it  an  equitable 
objection. 

*  This,*  said  he,  *  you  must  enlarge  on,  when 
speaking  to  the  committee.  You  must  not 
argue  there,  as  if  you  were  arguing  in  the 
scliools ;  close  reasoning  will  not  fix  their  atten- 
tion— you  must  say  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  in  different  words.  If  you  say  it 
but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  moment  of  inatten- 
tion. It  is  unjust,  sir,  to  censure  lawyers  foi 
multiplying  words  when  they  argue ;  it  is  often 
uecessary  for  them  to  multiply  words.* 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment sitting  upon  an  election-comHiittee  was 
very  liigh ;  and  when  he  was  told  of  a  gentle- 
man upon  one  of  those  committees,  who  read 
the  newspapers  part  of  the  time,  and  slept  the 
rest,  while  the  merits  of  a  vote  were  examined 
by  the  counsel ;  and,  as  an  excuse,  when  chal- 
lenged by  the  chairman  for  such  behaviour, 

nan.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Literary  Chib 
iu  1777,  nud  died  in  Dublin,  July  2,  lt>vi',  iu  his 
•eventy-Ulth  year.— Malons. 


bluntly  answered,  '  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
upon  that  case ;  * — Jolmson,  with  an  indignant 
contempt,  said,  '  If  he  was  such  a  rogue  as  to 
make  up  his  mind  upon  a  case  without  hearing 
it,  he  should  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tcU 
it.*  'I  think,*  said  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  now 
North,  *ikit  Doctor  has  pretty  plainly  modd 
him  out  to  be  both  rogue  and  fool.' 

Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the  Hier* 
archy  made  him  exi>ect  from  bishops  the  higher  t 
degree  of  decorum;  ho  was  offended  even  &-; 
their  going  to  tavcrni.  'A  bishop,'  said  hcs: 
*  has  nothing  to  do  at  a  tippling-house.  It  -S  -, 
not  indeed  immoral  in  him  to  go  to  a  taven^  •, 
neither  would  it  be  immoral  in  him  to  wb^^y 
a  top  in  Grosvenor  Siiuare;  but  if  he  did,  i 

hope  the  boys  would  faU  upon  him,  and  apik  ^j 
the  whip  to  hitn.  There  are  gradations  in 
duct;  there  is  morality  —  decency — proprie 
None  of  these  should  be  violated  by  a  biih 
A  bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house  where 
may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out  a  we: 
BoBWELL:  'But,  sir,  every  tavern  does 
admit  women.'  Johnson  :  '  Depend  upon 
sir,  any  tavern  will  admit. a  well-dressed  s 
and  a  well-dressed  wonuin ;  they  will 
perhaps  admit  a  woman  whom  they  see  tsr-  ^aarj 
night  walking  by  their  door,  in  the  street  ^KZJut 
a  wcll-dre^ed  man  may  lead  in  a  weU-dresB>  ^ctl 
woman  to  any  tavern  in  London.  Tavetni  .^Bell 
meat  and  drink,  and  will  sell  them  to  anyb'*^  "dy 
who  can  eat  and  can  drink.  You  may  as 
say,  that  a  mercer  will  not  sell  silks  to  a 
of  the  town.* 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to  ro' 
at  least  of  their  staying  at  them  longer  X. 
their  presence  comman<led  respect.     He 
tioned  a  particular  bishop.     'Poh!'  said 

Thrale,  *  the  Bishop  of *  is  never  mim-^J*** 

at  a  rout.'    Boswell  :  '  ^Vhen  a  bishop 
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himself  in  a  situation  where  he  has  no  dist^LJKt 
character,  and  is  of  no  consequence,  he  deiji^  ^'* 
the  dignity  of  his  order.*    Johnson:  'Mr. 
well,  madam,  has  said  it  as  correctly  aa  it 
be.* 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of 
Church    that    Johnson    required   a  partie 
decorum  and  delicacy  of  behaviour ;  he  jit  "*^{ 
considered  that  the  clergy,  as  persons  set  a; 
for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at  the  altar, 
impressing  the  minds  of  men  with  the  s 
concerns  of  a  future  state,  shotdd  be  some 
more  serious  than  the  generality  of 
and  ha\'e  a  suitable  oomposore  of 
A  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their 
independent  of  higher  motives,  will  ever 
vent  them  from  losing  their  distinction 
indiscriminate  sociality ;  and  did  suck  as  §t^^^  i 
this  know  how  much  it  lessens  them  in  the  ^^'  > 
of  those  whom  they  think  to  please  by  it,  t-^*^ 
would  feel  themselves  much  mortified. 
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ind  his  friend  Beauclcrk  were  once 

company  with  several  clergymen, 
it  that  they  should  appear  to  ad- 

nssuming  the  lax  jollity  of  mta 
d;  which,  as  it  may  be  observed 
:ase8,  they  carried  to  noisy  excess, 
ho  they  expected  would  bo  enter- 
grave  and  silent  for  some  time ;  at 
;  to  Beauclerk,  he  said,  by  no  means 
3T,  '  This  merriment  of  parsons  is 
nsivc.* 

dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in 
Ad  nothing  can  be  more  despicable 
ted  attempts  at  avoiding  the  appear- 
clerical  order;  attempts  which  are 
il  as  they  are  pitiful.     Dr.  Porteous, 

of  London,  in  his  excellent  charge 
ding  over  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
adverts  upon  this  subject ;  and  ob- 

reverend  fop,  that  ho  *  can  be  but 

in  the  Spectator j  has  given  us  a  fine 
a  clergyman,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
»f  his  Club;  and  Johnson  has  exhi- 
el,  in  the  character  of  J^Ir.  Mudge, 
escaped  the  collectors  of  his  works, 
le  owned  to  me,  and  which  indeed 
A}  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the  time 
M  written.  It  bears  the  genuine 
Tohnson's  best  manner,  and  is   as 

rerend  l^Ir.  Zachariah  Mudge,  Pre- 
Exeter,  and  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's 
h,  a  man  equally  eminent  for  his 

abilities,  and  at  once  beloved  as  a 
ind  reverenced  as  a  pastor.  He  had 
curiosity  to  which  no  kind  of  know- 
lifferent  or  superfluous  ;  and  that 
evolencc  by  which  no  order  of  men 
jespiseil. 

iciples  both  of  thought  and  action 
tnd  comprehensive.  Ly  a  solicitous 
1  of  objections,  and  judicious  com- 
•piK>site  arguments,  he  attained  what 
er  gives  but  to  industry  and  perspi- 
I  and  unshaken  settlement  of  con  vie- 
bis  firmness  was  without  asperity  ; 
ig  with  how  much  difficulty  truth 
mes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that 
dit. 

cral  course  of  his  life  was  determined 
ssion ;  he  studied  the  sacred  volumes 
lud  languages  ;  with  what  diligence 
I  his  Hotcs  upon  the  Pialmt  give 
idence.  He  once  endeavoured  to  add 
dge  of  Arabic  to  that  of  Hebrew ; 
;   hu  thoughts  too  much   diverted 

studies,  after  some  time  desisted 
rpose. 

Imrge  of  parochial  duties  was  exem- 
w  his  Sermons  were  composed  may 
from  the  excellent  volume  which  he 
» tlM  public ;  but  bow  they  were  de- 


livered, can  be  known  only  to  those  that  heard 
them ;  for  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  words 
will  not  easily  describe  him.  His  delivery, 
though  unconstrained,  w&s  not  negligent ;  and 
though  forcible,  ^ifis  not  turbulent :  disdaining 
anxious  nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured  artifice 
of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its  natural 
dignity,  it  roused  the  sluggish,  and  fixed  the 
volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject, without  directing  it  to  the  speaker. 

*  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher 
did  not  intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour.  At 
the  table  of  his  friends  ho  was  a  companion  com 
municative  and  attentive,  of  unaffected  man> 
ners,  of  manly  cheerfulness,  willing  to  please, 
and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His  acquaintance  was 
universally  solicited,  and  hb  presence  obstructed 
no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid. 
Though  studious,  he  was  popular ;  though  argu- 
mentative,  he  was  modest;  though  inflexible, 
he  was  candid;  and  though  metaphysical,  yet 
orthodox.'* 

On  Friday,  March  30,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont.  Sir  Annesley  Stewart,  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port- 
Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Marlay,  l^Ir.  Langton  : 
a  most  agreeable  day,  of  which  I  regret  that 
every  circumstance  is  not  preserved ;  but  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  such  a  midtiplication 
of  felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte  had 
travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his  HiHory  of  Oustavus 
AdofphuSf  which  he  said  was  a  vcsy  good  book 
in  the  German  translation.  Johnbon  :  *  Harte 
was  excessively  vain.  He  put  copies  of  his  book 
in  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chester- 
field and  Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise 
it.  Now  how  abstird  was  it  to  sup|>oso  that 
two  such  noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a  manu- 
script. Poor  man  !  he  left  London  the  day  of 
the  publication  of  his  book,  that  he  might  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  great  praise  he  was  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  return,  when  he 
found  how  ill  his  book  had  succeeded.  It  was 
unlucky  in  coming  out  on  the  same  day  with 
Robertson's  Hiitory  of  Scotland,  His  hus- 
bandry, however,  is  good.'  Boswell:  *So  he 
was  fitter  for  that  than  for  heroic  history :  ho 
did  well,  when  he  turned  his  sword  into  a 
ploughshare.' 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  peculiar 
to  his  country,  which  the  Cornish  fishermen 
drink.  They  call  it  Mahogany  ;  and  it  is  made  of 
two  parts  gin  and  one  part  treacle,  well  beaten 
together.  I  begged  to  have  some  of  it  made, 
which  was  done  with  proper  skill  by  Mr.  Eliot. 
I  thought  it  very  good  liijuor ;  and  said  it  was 
a  counterpart  of  what  is  calle<l  AifuU  Porridge 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  mixture 

I  Londvik  ChronUU,  May  '2,  1700.  Thin  rrHiicctsble 
man  is  there  mentioned  to  have  died  on  the  3<1  ul  April, 
that  year,  at  CofBect,  the  seat  of  Thoiuas  Veak,  fis^» 
in  his  way  to  LoDdoa.~BuewxUi. 
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of  whisky  and  honey.  Johnson  said,  'That  must 
be  a  better  liquor  than  the  Cornish,  for  both  its 
component  parts  are  better.'  He  also  observed, 
'  Afafioffany  must  be  a  mo<lem  name  :  for  it  is 
not  long  since  the  wood  called  Mahogany  was 
known  in  this  country.'  I  mentioned  hi«  scale 
of  liquors : — claret  for  boys,— port  for  men, — 
brandy  for  heroes.  'Then,'  said  lilr.  Burke, 
*  let  mo  have  claret :  I  love  to  be  a  boy ;  to 
have  the  careless  gaiety  of  boyish  days.'  John- 
son :  '  I  should  drink  claret  too,  if  it  would  give 
me  that ;  but  it  does  not ;  it  neither  makes  boys 
men,  nor  men  boys.  You'll  be  drowned  by  it, 
before  it  has  any  effect  upon  you.' 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  learn- 
ing to  dance  of  Vcstri«.^  Lord  Charlemont, 
wishing  to  exite  him  to  talk,  proposed  in  a 
whisper,  that  he  should  be  asked  whether  it  was 
true.  '  Shall  I  ask  him  ? '  said  his  Lordship.  We 
were,  by  a  great  majority,  clear  for  the  experi- 
ment. Upon  which  his  Lordship  very  gravely, 
and  with  a  courteous  air,  said,  '  Pray,  sir,  is  it 
true  that  you  are  taking  lessons  of  Vestris?' 
This  was  risking  a  good  deal,  and  required  the 
boldness  of  a  general  of  Irish  Volunteers  to  make 
the  attempt.  Johnson  was  at  first  startled,  and 
in  some  heat  answered,  '  How  can  your  Lord- 
ahip  ask  so  simple  a  question  ? '  But  imme- 
diately recovering  hinosclf,  whether  from  un- 
willingness to  be  deceived  or  to  appear  deceived, 
or  whether  from  real  good  humour,  he  kept  up 
the  joke :  '  Nay,  but  ii  anybody  were  to  answer 
the  paragraph,  and  contradict  it,  I'd  have  a 
replyt  and  would  say,  that  he  who  contradicted 
it  was  no  friend  cither  to  Yestris  or  me.  For 
why  should  not  Dr.  Johnson  add  to  his  other 
powers  a  little  corporeal  agility?  Socrates 
learned  to  dance  at  an  advanced  age,  and  Cato 
learned  Greek  at  an  advanced  age.  Then  it 
might  proceed  to  say,  that  this  Johnson,  not  con- 
tent ^ith  dancing  on  the  ground,  might  dance 
on  the  rope ;  and  they  might  introduce  the 
elephant  dancing  on  the  rope.  A  nobleman' 
wrote  a  play,  called  Jjovie  in  a  Hollow  Tree  He 
found  out  that  it  was  a  bad  one,  and  therefore 
wished  to. buy  up  all  the  copies,  and  bum  them. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborou^  had  kept  one ;  and 
when  he  was  against  her  at  an  election,  slie  had 
a  new  edition  of  it  printod,  and  prefixed  to  it, 
as  a  frontispiece,  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope  ; 
to  show  that  his  Lordship's  writing  comedy  was 
as  awkward  as  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope.' 

On  Sunday,  April  1,  I.  dined  with  him  at  Mr» 
Thrale's  with  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk  and  Mr. 
Perkins,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  brewery,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance 
of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family,  well  advanced 


*  Tlie   celebrated    Gaetono    Vestris,  professor    of 
dancing. 

'  William,  the  first  Viscount  Qrimston.— Batwxu* 


in  life.     He  wore  his  own  white  hair  in  a  bag 
of  goodly  size,  a  black  velvet  coat,  with  an  cm* 
broidered  waistcoat,  and  very  rich  laced  rufBei ; 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  said  w^re  old-fashioned,  but 
which  for  that  reason  I  thought  the  more  re- 
spectable, more  like  a  Tory ;  yet  Sir  Philip  was 
then  in  Opposition  in  Parliament.     '  Ah,  nr,' 
said  Johnson,  *  ancient  raffles  and  modem  prin- 
ciples do  not  agree.'    Sir  Philip  defended  the 
Opposition  to  the  American  war  ably  and  with 
temper,  and  I  joined  him.     He  laid  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  waa  against  the  miniitiy. 
Johnson  :  '  I,  sir,  am  against  the  ministiy  ;  ba^ 
it  is  for  having  too  little  of  that,  of  which  Op- 
position thinks  they  have  too  much.    Wert  K. 
minister,  if  any  man  wagged  hii  finger  againi^ 
me,  he  should  be  turned  out ;  for  that  vhich  i^i 
is  in  the  power  of  Government  to  give 
to  one  or  to  another,  should  be  given  tatbe  m; 
porters  of  Government.  IfyouwillDotoiypoee 
the  exx>ense  of  losing  your  place,  yonr  o; 
will  not  be  honest,  you  will  feel  no 
ance ;  and  the  present  opposition  ia  only  a 
test  to  get  what  others  haveu    Sir  Bpbert  Wi 
pole  acted  as  I  would  do.    Ac  to  the 
war,  the  aenu  of  the  nation  is  with  the 
The  majority  of  those  who  can  uiyieniahd 
with  it ;  the  majority  of  those  whocan  only 
is  against  it ;  and  as  those  who  can  only 
are  more  numerous  than  those  who  can 
stand,  and  opposition  is  always  loudart,  & 
jority  of  the  rabble  will  be  for  oppocitian.' 

This  boisterous  vivaoitj  entertained  nt ; 
the  truth  in  my  opinion  was,  that  those 
could  understand  the  best  were  tfainit 
American  war,  as  almost  every  man  now 
when  the  question  has  been  oooUy 

Mra.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr. 
Long  (now  North).    Johnson:  'Kay,  ny 
lady,  don't  talk  so.    Mr.  Long's  eharaoter  is  i 
»horL     It  is  nothing.    He  fills  a  chair.    B 
a  man  of  genteel  appearance,  and  that  !■•&. 
know  nobody  who  blasts  by  praiee  m  yon 
for  whenever  there  ia  exaggerated  prabi^  rv 
body  is  set  against  a  character.    They  an 
voked  to  attack  it.    Now  there  is  Pepys  ;* 
praised  that  man  with  such  disproportioB, 
I  was  incited  to  lessen  him,  perhaps  men 

1  Here  Johnson  ooadescended  to  i^  ^ms 
words  long  and  thort    Bat  little  did  he 
owing  to  Mr.  Long's  reserw  in  his  preseaes,  b» 
talking  thus  of  a  gentleman  distiogoislied 
aoquaintfinoe  for  acuteness  of  wit,— one  lo 
think,  the  Fjrench  expression  *il  nfifls 
particularly  suited.    He  has  gratified  me  by 
ing  that  he  beard  Dr.  Johnson  say.  *8ir,  if  I 
lose  Boswell,  it  would  be  a  limb  ampqtatal' — '" 

WKLL. 

s  William  WeUer  Pepys,  Esq. ,  one  of  the  Vaster^  ^ 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  well  known  la  po'^ 
circles.    My  acquaintance  with  him  is  not  pilhiii*^  ^ 
enable  me  to  speak  of  him  flraa  my  own  jodgaK*^ 
But  I  know  that  both  at  Eton  and  Oifatd  ks  wis  ^ 
intimate  fUead  of  the  late  Sir  Jamts  MitftoiM .  ^ 
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M.    HiB  blood  iB  upon  your  head.    By 

principle,  your  malice  defeats  itielf ; 
oensure  is  too  violent.  And  yet,*  look- 
r  with  a  leering  smile, '  she  Is  the  first 
I  the  world,  could  she  but  restrain  that 
ongue  of  hers  \  she  would  be  the  only 
could  she  but  command  that  little 
• 

lie  subject  of  exaggerat)Bd  praise  I  took 
7  to  say,  that  I  thought  there  might 
igh  praise  given  to  a  known  character 
tsenred  it,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
erated.    Thus,  one  might  say  of  Mr. 

Burke,  he  is  a  very  wonderful  man. 

:  '  No,  sir,  you  would  not  be  safe,  if 
oian  had  a  mind  perversely  to  contra- 
[e  might  answer,  '*  Where  is  all  the 

Burke  is,  to  be  sute,  a  man  of  uhcom- 
ities,  with  a  great  quantity  of  matter  in 
,  and  a  great  fluency  of  language  in  his 

But  we  are  not  to  be  stunned  and  as- 
hy him."  So  you  se^,  sir,  even  Burke 
ff er,  not  from  any  fault  of  his  crwn,  but 
r  foUy.' 

hrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had 
a  fortune  of  £4000  a  year  in  trade,  but 
lutely  miserable,  because  he  could  not 
>mpany  ;  so  miserable,  that  he  was  im- 
Lament  his  situation  in  the  street  to , 

hates,  and  who  ho  knows  despises  hinL 
moit  unhappy  man,'  said  he.  *  I  am 
>  conversations.  I  go  to  conversations  ; 
1  I  have  no  conversation.'  JohnboK: 
nmonly  cannot  be  successful  in  different 
Chis  gentleman  has  spent,  in  getting 
rear,  the  time  in  which  he  might  have 

talk ;  and  now  he  cannot  talk.*  Mr. 
nade  a  shrewd  and  droll  remark :  'If  he 
his  £4000  a  year  as  a  mountebank,  he 
.ve  learnt  to  talk  at  the  same  time  that 
stting  his  fortune.' 

other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  con- 
i  concerning  the  person  whose  character 
ison  had  treated  so  slightingly,  as  he 
know  his  merit,  was  resumed.  Mrs. 
iidf  '  You  think  so  of  him,  sir,  because 
iet,  and  does  not  exert  himself  with 
You'll  be  saying   the  same  thing  of 

there,  who  sits  as  quiet — '    This  was 

bred ;  and  Johnson  did  hot  let  it  pass 
correction.     *  Nay,  madam,  what  right 

1  to  talk  thus?    Both  Mr.  and  I 

son  to  take  it  ilL  You  may  talk  so  of 
-  ;  but  why  do  you  make  me  do  it  ? 
laid  anything  against  Mr.  ?  You 

him,  that  I  might  shoot  him;  but  I 

shot  him.' 

'  the  gentlemen  said  he  had  seen  three 
imes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  collected 

of  Scotland,  whose  extraordinary  talents, 
and  virtues,  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
a  snd  rqirtti— BoswKLL. 


by  me.  *  I  must  put  you  right,  sir,*  said  I ; 
'for  I  am  very  exact  in  a  authenticity.  YoU 
could  not  see  folio  Volumes,  for  I  have  none : 
you  might  have  seen  some  in  quarto  and  octavo. 
This  is  an  inattention  which  one  should  guard 
against.'  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  it  is  a  want  of  concern 
about  veracity.  He  does  not  know  that  he  8a\Ar 
any  volumes.  If  he  had  seen  them,  he  could 
have  remembered  their  size.' 

BIr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargic  to  day.  I 
saw  him  again  on  Monday  evening,  at  which 
time  he  was  not  thought  to  be  in  immediate 
danger ;  but  early  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday 
thd  4th  he  expired.  Johnson  was  in  the  house, 
and  thus  mentions  the  event:  'I  felt  almost 
the  last  fluttte  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had 
never  been  turned  upon  ilie  but  with  respect  and 
benignity.' '  Upon  that  day  there  was  a  caU  of 
thd  Literary  Club ;  but  Johnson  apologized  for 
his  absence  by  the  following  note : — 

*  Wednesday. 

*  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  the  other  gentlemen  will  excuse  Ids 
incompliance  with  the  call,  when  they  are  told 
that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this  morning.* 

Mr.  Thrale's  death  was  a  very  essential  loss  to 
Johnson,  who,  although  he  did  not  foresee  all 
that  afterwards  happened,  was  sufficiently  con- 
vinced that  the  comforts  which  Mr.  Thrale's 
family  afforded  him,  would  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure cease.  He,  however,  continued  to  show  a 
kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  children  as 
long  as  it  was  acceptable ;  and  he  took  upon  him, 
with  a  very  earnest  concern,  the  office  of  one  of 
his  executors,  the  importance  of  which  seemed 
greater  than  usual  to  him,  from  his  circumstances 
having  been  always  such,  that  he  had  scarcely 
any  share  in  the  real  business  of  life.  His 
friends  of  the  Club  were  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
Thrale  might  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for 
him  for  his  life,  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  left  no 
son  and  a  vei^  large  fortune,  it  would  have 
been  highly  to  his  honour  to  have  done ;  and, 
considering  Dr.  Johnson's  age,  could  not  have 
been  of  long  duration  ;  but  he  bequeathed  him 
only  two  hundred  pounds,  which  was  the  legacy 
given  to  each  of  his  executors.  I  could  not  but 
be  somewhat  diverted  by  hearing  Johnson  talk 
in  a  pompous  manner  of  his  new  office,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  concerns  of  the  brewery,  which 
it  was  at  last  resolved  should  be  sold  Lord 
Lucan  tells  a  very  good  story,  which,  if  not 
precisely  exact,  is  certainly  characteristical :  that 

>  Prayen  and  MtdUatiom,  p.  191.— Boswkll. 

Jirfmaon's  expressions  on  this  occasioD  remind  us 
of  Iiaae  Walton's  eulogy  on  Whitgift,  in  his  Lift  of 
Hooker:  *  He  lived  to  be  present  at  the  expiration  of 
her  [Q.  Elisabeth's]  Ust  breath,  and  to  behold  the 
closing  of  those  eyes  that  bad  long  looked  upon  him 
\Tlth  revertnoe  and  aOBction/'KaaBHST. 


when  the  sale  of  ThnJe*8  brewcrj  was  going 
forward,  Johnson  appeared  basiling  about,  with 
an  inkhom  and  pen  in  his  button-hole  like  an 
exciseman ;  and  on  being  asked  what  he  really 
considered  to  be  the  value  of  the  property 
which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered,  *We 
are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats, 
but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.'  * 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine  at 
a  club,  which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  lately 
formed  at  the  Queen's  Arms  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  He  told  Mr.  Hoole  that  he 
wished  to  have  i^  City  Club^  and  asked  him  to 
collect  one ;  '  but,'  said  he,  '  don't  let  them 
he  patriots.*  The  company  were  to-day  very 
sensible,  well-behaved  men.  I  have  preserved 
only  two  particulars  of  his  conversation.  He 
said  ho  was  glad  Lord  George  Gordon  had 
escaped,  rather  than  that  a  precedent  should 
be  established  for  hanging  a  man  for  constructive 
treason;  which,  in  consistency  with  his  true, 
manly,  constitutional  Toryism,  he  considered 
would  be  a  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power. 
And  upon  its  being  mentioned  that  an  opulent 
and  very  indolent  Scotch  nobleman,  who  totally 
resigned  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a  mai^ 
of  knowledge  and  abilities,  had  claimed  some 
merit  by  saying,  *  The  next  best  thing  to  manag- 
ing a  man's  own  affairs  well,  is  being  sensible 
of  incapacity,  and  not  attempting  it,  buthavin^^ 
a  full  confidence  in  one  who  can  do  it.'  JoHir.- 
BON :  'Nay,  sir,  this  is  paltry.  There  is  a 
middle  oourse«  Let  a  man  give  application, 
and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get  above  a 
despicable  state  of  helplessness,  and  attain  the 
power  of  acting  for  himself.' 

On  Saturday,  April  7,  I  dined  with  him  at 
"hit.  Hoole's,  with  Governor  Bonchier  and 
Captain  Orme,  both  of  whom  had  been  long  in 
tlie  East  Indies ;  and  being  men  of  good  sense 
and  observation,  were  very  entertaining.  John- 
son defended  the  oriental  regulation  of  different 
castes  of  men,  which  was  objected  to  as  totally 
destructive  of  the  hopes  of  rising  in  society  by 
personal  merit.  He  showed  that  there  was  a 
principle  in  it  sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy. 
'We  sec,'  said  he,  'in  metals  that  there  are 
different  species ;  and  so  likewise  in  animaU, 
though  one  species  may  not  differ  very  widely 
from  another,  as  in  the  species  of  dogs, — the  cur, 
the  spaniel,  and  the  mastiff.  The  Brahmins 
are  the  mastiffs  of  mankind.' 

On  Thursday,  April  12.  I  dined  with  him  at 
a  bisIiop*K,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
l^Ir.  Bcrcngcr,  and  some  more  company.  He 
had  dined  the  day  before  at  another  bishop's. 
I  have  unfortunately  recorded  none  of  his  con- 
versation at  the  bishop's  where  we  dined 
<M)gcthcr ;  but  I  have  preserved  his  ingenious 


*  Mesnu.  BarcUy,  Perkins,  &  Co.  became  proprietors 
of  the  brewery  oq,  giving  the  sum  of  £135,00a 


defence  of  his  dining  twice  abroad  in  Piste' 
week,~a  laxity  in  which  I  am  convinosd  hi 
would  not  have  indulged  bimielf  at  the  tiat 
when  he  wrote  his  solemnpaper  in  iha  AmiUer, 
upon  that  awful  season.  It  apptared  to  ms, 
that  by  being  much  more  in  compaay,  and  t^joj* 
ing  more  luxurious  living,  he  had  comtnittfid  s 
keener  relish  for  pleasure,  and  wia  eomeqMrt^ 
less  rigorous  in  his  religiona  titaa.  TUi  h» 
would  not  acknowledge;  but  be  reasoned  with 
admirable  sophistry,  as  follows :  'Why,  tk,  s 
bishop's  calling  company  together  in  tUi  mk 
i%  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  Boi  the  thiaf.  Bit 
you  must  consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thiag:  bsl 
precispness  is  also  a  bad  thing ;  andyoorfaml 
character  may  be  more  hurt  by  predsenni  ikn 
by  dining  with  a  bishop  in  Paswon-wnk. 
There  might  be  a  handle  for  xetleetiM.  tt 
might  be  said,  "  He  refuses  to  dine  with  sinhip 
in  Passion- week,  but  was  three  SandsjisbM* 
from  church."'  Boswell:  *Veiy  tnc^  m. 
But  suppose  a  man  to  be  unifonnly  of  foodoi' 
duct,  would  it  apt  be  better  that  hi  ^kmU 
refuse  to  dine  with  a  bishop  in  this  wide,  n^ 
so  not  encourage  a  bad  practice  by  hisexsapb!' 
Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  you  are  to  eovU* 
whether  you  might  not  do  more  barm  VyluMi* 
ing  the  influence  of  a  bishop's  chanMter  bf 
your  disapprobation,  in  refusing  him,  thu  tf 
going  to  him.' 

'to  MBS.  LUOr  PORTER,  DT  UCBFOm 

'London,  JpnZ  IS,  178L 

*Deab  BlADAir,— Life  is  full  of  tnobkL  I 
have  just  lost  my  dear  friend  Thiale.  I  hv* 
he  is  happy ;  but  I  have  had  a  gnat  Ioml  I** 
otherwise  pretty  welL  I  require  tonit  eM^ 
myself,  but  that  care  ia  not  ineffeetusl ;  tJ^ 
wheni  amout  of  oirder,  I  thin^cit  oftenay^'** 
fault. 

'  The  spring  is  now  making  qnkk  adnaMi 
As  it  is  the  season  in  which  the  whole  vnUii 
enlivened  and  invigorated,  I  hope  that  botk^i* 
and  I  shall  partake  of  its  benefiU  Mydaff*^ 
to  see  Lichfield;  but  being  left  executor  to  19 
friend,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  be  spend.  ^ 
I  will  try,  for  it  is  now  long  since  we  isw  «■* 
another ;  and  how  little  we  can  promise  oat^ 
many  more  interviews,  we  are  taught  hj  hM'^ 
exantples  of  mortality.  Let  na  try  to  livt  w  i* 
that  mortality  may  not  be  an  eriL  Write  to  ■• 
soon,  my  dearest ;  yonr  letters  will  giv*  ■* 
great  pleasure. 

*  I  api  sorry  that  Mr.  Porter  has  not  ksd  ^ 
box ;  but  by  sending  it  to  Mr.  Uathiiii  ^ 
very  readily  undertook  its  conveyaBoe,  I  ^ 
the  best  I  could,  and  perhaps  before  no*  ^ 
has  it. 

'  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  oompli]BfBtsti*T 
friends ;  I  have  a  great  value  for  their  kiodfl'''* 
and  hope  to  enjoy  it  before  sammer  is  pest  *^  , 
write  to  me.— I  am,  dearest  love,  yow  i*^ 
humUe  servant,  'SUL  JoHjnoS*' 
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On  Friday,  April  13,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
went  to  St.  Clement'i  Church  with  him  as  usuaL 
There  I  saw  again  his  old  fellow  •  coll^an« 
Bdwards,  to  whom  I  laid,  *  I  think,  air,  Dx; 
Johnson  and  you  meet  only  at  churcht*  '  Sir,* 
laid  he,  *  it  ia  the  best  place  wo  can  meet  in, 
except  Heaven,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there 
too.'  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  there  was  very 
little  communication  between  Edwards  and  him, 
after  their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintance. 
'But,'  said  he,  smiling,  'he  met  me  once,  and 
■id,  '*  I  am  told  you  have  written  a  very  pretty 
book  called  the  Bambler. "  I  was  unwilling  that 
be  should  leave  the  world  in  total  darkness,  and 
stnthimaset.' 

Mr.  Berenger  visited  him  to-day,  and  was  very 
pkanng.  We  talked  of  an  evening  society  for 
ooBvermtion  at-a  house  in  town,  of  which  we 
wert  all  members,  but  of  which  Johnson  said, 
'It;riU  never  do,  sir.  There  is  nothing  served 
about  there,  neither  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemon- 
ads,  nor  anything  whatever ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  sir,  a  man  does  not  love  to  go  to  a  place,  from 
wheaoe  he  cornea  out  exactly  as  he  went  in.'  I 
endeavoured,  for  argument's  sake,  to  maintain 
that  men  of  learning  and  talents  might  have 
vary  good  intellei^tuid  society,  without  the  aid 
ef  any  little  gratifications  of  the  senses.  Beren- 
fer  joined  with  Johnson,  and  said  that  without 
these  any  meeting,  would  be  dull  and  insipid. 
He  would  therefore,  have  all  the  slight  refresh- 
aents ;  nay,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  some 
eold  meat  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  a  side- 
hosrd.  *Sir/  said  Johnson  to  me  with  an  air 
ef  triumph,  '  Mr,  Berenger  knows  the  world. 
Ifvybody  loives  to  have  good  things  furnished 
to  them  withent  any  trouble*  I  told  Mrs. 
Thrale  once,  that  as  she.  did  not  choose  to  have 
eud-tablea,  shejihould  have  a  profusion  of  the 
best  sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  have 
eonpaay  enoogh  to  come  to  her. '  I  agreed  with 
aqr  iUnstrioua  friend  upon  this  subject ;  for  it 
his  pleaead  CiOD  to  make  man  a  composite  ani- 
aal,  and  wheie  there  is  nothing  to  refresh  the 
body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Snaday,  A|nril  15,  being  Easter  Day,  after 
•olenn  wonhip  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  I  found 
him  alone ;  Dr.  Soott,  of  the  Commons,  came  in. 
Be  talked  of  its  having  been  said,  that  Addison 
'Wrote  some  of  his  best  papers  in  the  Spectator 
irhen  warm  with  wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
Mtm  willing  to  admit  this.  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  con- 
fenation  of  it,  related  that  Black  stone,  a  sober 
Hin,  composed  his  CommerUarict  with  a  bottle 
^  port  before  him ;  and  found  his  mind  invigo- 
rated and  supported,  in  the  fatigue  of  his  great 
*crfc,  by  a  temperate  use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  I  ha«l 
litely  been,  a  desire  was  expressed  to  know  his 
•ittioriiy  for  the  shocking  story  of  Addison*« 
ending  an  execution  into  Steele's  house.  '  Sir,' 
>rid  be,  '  it  is  generally  known ;  it  is  known  to 
aQ  who  are  aoquainted  with  the  literary  history 


of  that  period :  it  is  as  well  known  as  that  he 
wrote  CcUo.^  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  once  do- 
fended  Addison  to  me  by  alleging  tliat  he  did  it 
in  order  to  cover  Steele's  goods  from  other  credi- 
tors, who  were  going  to  seize  them. 

We  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  mode 
of  education  at  Oxford,  and  that  in  those  col- 
leges where  instruction  is  chiefly  conveyed  by 
lectures.  Johnson  :  '  Lectures  were  once  use- 
ful ;  but  now,  when  all  can  read,  and  books  are 
so  numerous,  lectures  are  unnecessary.  If  your 
attention  fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lec- 
ture, it  is  lost ;  you  cannot  go  back  as  you  do 
upon  a  book. '  Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  him.  '  But 
yet,*  said  I,  *  Dr.  Scott,  you  yourself  gavt  lec- 
tures at  Oxford.'  He  smiled.  'You  laughed,' 
then  said  I,  '  at  those  who  came  to  you.' 

Dr.  Scott  left  us,  and  soon  afterwards  we  went 
to  dinner.  Our  company  consisted  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr.  Levett,  Mr.  Allen, 
the  printer  [Mr.  Macbean],  and  l^Irs,  Hall,  sister 
of  the  Bevercnd  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  resem- 
bling him,  as  I  thought,  both  in  figure  and  man- 
ner. Johnson  proiluced  now,  for  the  first  time, 
some  handsome  silver  salvers,  which  he  told  me 
he  had  bought  fourteen  years  ago ;  so  it  was  a 
great  day.  I  was  not  a  little  amused  by  observ- 
ing Allen  perpetually  struggling  to  talk  in  the 
manner  of  Johnson,  like  the  little  frog  in  the 
fable  blowing  himself  up  to  resemble  the  stately 
ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robin  Hood 
Society,  which  met  every  Sunday  evening  at 
Coachmakers'  Hall,  for  free  debate ;  and  that 
the  subject  for  this  night  was,  the  text  which 
relates,  with  other  miracles  which  happened  at 
our  Saviour's  death,  'And  the  graves  were 
opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  His 
resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and 
appeared  unto  many.'  Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a 
very  curious  subject,  and  she  should  like  to  hear 
it  discussed.  Johnson  (somewhat  warmly): 
'  One  would  not  go  ta  such  a  place  to  hear  it ; 
one  would  not  be  seen  in  such  a  place — to  give 
countenance  to  such  a  meeting.'  I,  however, 
resolved  that. I  would  go.  'But,  sir,' said  she 
to  Johnson,  '  I  should  like  to  hear  you  discuss 
it.'  He  seemed  reluctant  to  engage  in  it.  She 
talked  of  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race  in 
general,  and  maintained  that  we  shall  be  raised 
with  the  same  bodies.  JoHNtiON:  'Nay,  madam, 
we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same  body ;  for  the 
Scripture  uses  the  illustration  of  grain  sown,  and 
we  know  that  the  grain  which  grows  is  not  the 
same  with  what  is  sown.  You  cannot  suppose 
that  we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased  bo<ly ;  it  ii 
enough  if  there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  distin- 
guish identity  of  person.'  She  seemed  desirous. 
of  knowing  more,  but  he  left  the  question  in 
obscurity. 

Of  apparitions  he  observed,  '  A  total  disbelief 
of  them  is  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  exist 
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the  company  mentioned  Mr.  Thomas 
le  strenuoiis  Whig,  who  used  to  send 
•pe  presents  of  democratical  books,  with 
rds  stamped  with  daggers  and  caps  of 
Mrs.  Carter  said,  '  He  was  a  bad  man  : 
)  talk  uncharitably.*  JoHNSON :  *  Poh ! 
lam ;  who  is  the  worse  for  being  talked 
ritably  ?  Besides,  he  was  a  dull,  poor 
as  ever  lived ;  and  I  believe  he  would 
done  harm  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to 
jT  opposite  principles  to  his  own.  I  re- 
mce  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  an 
ment  was  to  be  drawn  up,  he  pointed 
( the  man  who  could  do  it  best.  This, 
>bserve,  was  kindness,  to  me.  I,,  how- 
ped  away,  and  escaped  jt.* 
urter  having  said  of  the  same  person, 

he  was  an  atheist,* — Johnson  :  *  I 
>w  that.  He  might  perhaps  have  be- 
>,  if  he  had  had  time  to  ripen  (smil- 
[e    might   have    exuberated   into    an 

ihna  Reynolds  praised  Mudge*i  Ser- 
OHNSON  :  *  Mudge's  Sermons  are  good, 
>racticaL  He  grasps  more  sense  than 
old ;  he  takes  more  com  than  he  can 
J  meal ;  he  opens  a  wide  prospect,  but 
listant,  it  is  indistinct.     I  love  Blair's 

Though  the  dog  is  a  Scotcliman,  and 
terian,  and  everything  he  should  not 
I  the  first  to  praise  them.  Such  was 
tor  *  (umiling).    3IR8.  Boscawen  :  *  Such 

merit,  to  get  the  better  of  all  your 
«.*  Johnson  :  *Why,  madam,  let  us 
d  the  matter ;  let  us  ascribe  it  to  my 
tnd  his  merit.* 

evening  we  had  a  large  company  in  the 
room ;  several  ladies,  the    Bishop  of 

Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Chamberlayne  of  the 
,  etc.  etc.  Somebody  said,  the  life  of 
itcrary  man  could  not  be  very  enter- 

JoHNSON :  *  But  it  certainly  may. 
i  remark  which  has  be^s  made,  and 
,  without  justice ;  why  should  the  life 
ury  man  be  less  entertaining  than  the 
ly  other  man  ?  Are  there  not  as  inte- 
arictics  in  such  a  life  ?  As  a  literary 
jT  be  very  entertaining.  *  BoswELL :  *  But 
be  better  surely,  when  it  is  diversified 
ttle  active  variety — such  as  his  having 

Jamaica  ;  or— his  having  gone  to 
ndes.*     Johnson   was  not  displeased 

g  of  a  very  respectable  author,  he  told 
9US  circumstance  in  his  life;  which  was, 
had  married  a  printer's  deviL  Ret- 
A  printer  s  devil,  sir  I  Why,  I  thought 
r*s  devil  was  a  creature  with  a  black 
in  rags.'  Johnson  :*  Yes,  sir.  But  I 
he  had  her  face  washed,  and  put  clean 
n  her.  (Then  looking  very  serious  and 
icst :)  And  she  did  not  disgrace  him ; 
an  had  a  bottom  of  good  sense.'    The 


word  bottom^  thus  introduced,  was  so  ludicrous, 
when  contrasted  with  his  gravity,  that  most  of 
us  could  not  forbear  tittering  and  laughing ; 
though  I  recollect  that-  the  Bishop  of  Killaloa 
kept  his  countenance  with  perfect  steadiness, 
while  Miss  Hannah  More  slily  hid  her  face  be^ 
hind  a  lady*s  back  who  sat  on  the  same  settee 
with  her.  His  pride  could  not  bear  that  any 
expression  of  his  should  exoite  ridicule,  when 
he  did  not  intend  it ;  he  therefore  revived  to 
assume  and  exercise  despotic  power,  glanced 
sternly  around,  and  called  out,  in  a  strong 
tone,  *  Where's  the  merriment  ?  *  Then  collect- 
ing himself,  and  looking  awful,  to  make  us  feel 
how  he  could  impose  restraint,  and  as  it  were 
searching  his  mind  for  a  still  more  ludicrous 
word,  he  slowly  pronounced,  *  I  say  the  teaman 
was  fundamaitaUy  sensible ; '  as  if  he  had  saiil. 
Hear  this  now,  and  laugh  if  you  dare.  We  all 
sat  composed  as  at  a  funeral. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together ;  we  8topi>cd 
a  little  while  by  the  rails  of  the  Adelphi,  look- 
ing on  the  Thames ;  and  I  said  to  him,  with 
some  emotion,  that  I  was  now  thinking  of  two 
friends  we  had  lost,  who  once  lived  in  the  build- 
ings behind  us,  Beauclerk  and  Garrick.  *Ay, 
sir,*  said  he  tenderly,  '  and  two  such  friends  as 
cannot  be  supplied.' 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see  him 
very  often ;  and  of  the  conversation  which  I  did 
enjoy,  I  am  sorry  to  find  I  have  preserved  but 
little.  I  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  other  matters,  which  required  exertion  and 
assiduity,  and  necessarily  occupied  almost  all 
my  time. 

One  day  having  sx>oken  Tery  freely  of  those 
who  were  then  in  power,  he  said  to  me, '  Between 
ourselves,  sir,  I  do  not  like  to  give  Opposition 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  much  I  dis- 
approve of  the  Ministry.'  And  when  I  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Burke  had  boasted  how  quiet 
the  nation  was  in  George  the  Second's  reign, 
when  VThigs  were  in  power,  compared  with  the 
present  reign,  when  Tories  governed ; — *  Why, 
sir,'  said  he,  '  you  are  to  consider  that  Tories, 
having  more  reverence  for  government,  will  not 
oppose  with  the  same  violence  as  Whigs,  wbo, 
being  unrestrained  by  that  principle,  will  oppose 
by  any  means.' 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Thrale,  but 
another  friend,  Mr.  William  Strahan,  junior, 
printer,  the  eldest  son  of  his  old  and  constant 
friend,  printer  to  his  Majesty. 

'to  If  AS.  8I1UHAN. 

'AprU  23, 178L 

'Deab  Madam,— The  grief  which  I  feel  for 
the  loss  of  a  very  kind  friend  is  sufficient  to 
make  me-  know  how  much  you  suffer  by  the 
death  of  an  amiable  son :  a  man,  of  whom  I 
think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one  knew 
him  who  does  not  lament  him.    I  look  upoi 
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myself  as  having  a  friend,  another  friend,  taken 
from  me. 

*  Comfott,  dear  madam,  I  would  give  you,  if  I 
could  ;  but  I  know  how  little  the  fonns  of  con- 
solation can  avaiL  Let  me,  however,  counsel 
you  not  to  waste  your  health  in  unprofitable 
sorrow,  but  go  to  Bath,  and  endeavour  to  pro- 
long your  own  life  ;  but  when  we  have  all  ^one 
all  that  we  can,  one  friend  must  in  time  lose 
the  other. — I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  *SiVM.  Johnson.* 

On  Tuesday,  ^lay  8,  I  had  the  pleasui^e  of 
again  dining  with  Johnson  and  ISIr.  Wilkes  at 
Mr.  Dilly's.  No  negoiiat'um  was  now  required 
to  bring  them  together ;  for  Johnson  was  so  well 
satisfied  ^vith  the  former  interview,  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  meet  Wilkes  again,  who  was  this  day 
seated  between  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Johnson 
(between  Tn'.ih  and  Headon,  as  General  Paoli 
said  when  I  told  him  of  it).  WiLKES  :  *  I  have 
been  thinking.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  should 
be  a  bill  bf^ught  into  Parliament  that  the*  con- 
troverted elections  for  Scotland  should  be  tried 
in  that  country  at  their  own  Abbey  of  Holyrood- 
house,  and  not  hero ;  for  the  consequence  of 
trying  them  here  is,  that  wo  have  an  inundation 
of  Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and  never  go  back 
again.  Now  here  is  Boswell,  who  is  come  upon 
the  election  for  his  own  county,  which  will  not 
last  a  fortnight.'  Johnson:  *Nay,  sir,  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  tried  at  all ;  for, 
you  know,  one  Scotchman  is  as  good  as  anotfatr. ' 
Wilkes:  *ri*ay,  Boswell,  how  much  may  be 
got  in  a  year  by  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar?' 
Boswell:  *I  believe,  two  thousand  pounds.' 
Wilkes  :  *  How  can  it  be  possible  to  spend  that 
money  in  Scotland?'  Johnson:  *Why,  sir, 
the  money  may  be  spent  in  England ;  but  there 
is  a  harder  question.  If  one  man  in  Scotland 
gets  possession  of  two  thousand  pounds,  what 
remains  for  ill  the  rest  of  the  nation  ? '    WiLKES : 

*  You  know,  in  the  last  war,  the  inmiense  booty 
which  Thurot  carried  off  by  the  complete  plunder 
of  seven  Scotch  isles ;  he  ro-embarked  with  three 
and  iixpencc'  Here  again  Johnson  and  Wilkes 
joined  in  extravagant  sportive  raillery  upon  the 
supposed  i)overty  of  Scotland,  which  Dr.  Beattie 
and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced, 
Mr.  Wilkes  censured  it  as  pedantry,   Johnson  : 

*  Xo,  sir,  it  is  a  good  thing ;  there  is  ft  community 
of  mind  in  it.  Classical  quotation  is  the  parole 
of  literary  men  all  over  the  world.'    Wilkes: 

*  UlHjn  the  Continent  they  all  quote  the  Vulgate 
I'ihle.  Sliakspeare  is  chiefly  quoted  here ;  and 
we  quote  also  Popo,  Prior,  Butler,  Waller,  and 
sometimes  Cowley.' 

We  talked  of  letter- writing.  JoHNSON  :  *  It 
is  now  )>ccome  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish 
letters,  tliat,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little 
into  mine  as  I  can.'  lioswELL:  *Do  what  you 
will«  sir,  you  cannot  avoid  it.    Should  you  even 


write  as  ill  as  you  can,  your  letters  would  be 

published  ai  curiosities : 

"  Behold  a  miracle  1  instead  of  wit. 
See  two  dull  lines  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ"' 

He  gave  us  an  entertaining  acoount  of  B4 
Flint,  a  woman  of  the  town,  who,  with  ■om« 
eccentric  talents  and  much  effrontery,  forced 
herself  upon  his  acquainiance.  *  Bet,'  ssid  he, 
'  wrote  her  own  life  in  verse,*  which  she  bfooght 
to  me,  wishing  that  I  would  furnish  her  with  t 
preface  to  it  (laughing).  I  used  to  say  of  her, 
that  she  was  generally  slut  and  drunkard ;  oees* 
sionally,  whore  and  thief.  She  had,  however, 
genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  on  which  she  played, 
and  a  boy  that  walked  before  her  chair.  Fbor 
Bet  was  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  stealing  s 
counterpane,  and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailej.  Chief 
Justice  Willes,  who  loved  a  wench,  summed  up 
favourably,  and  she  was  acquitted.*  Afterwhich, 
Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and  satisfied  air,  "Nov 
that  the  counterpane  is  my  oim,  I  shall  make  s 
petticoat  of  it."  * 

Talking  of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  dssefibsd  it 
as  accompanied  with  all  the  charms  of  poeticti 
expression.  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir ;  oratory  ii 
the  power  of  beating  down  your  •dvenary'i 
arguments,  and  putting  better  in  their  place.' 
Wilkes  :  *  But  this  docs  not  move  tiw  ps»- 
sions.'  Johnson:  *He  must  be  a  weak  nsa 
who  is  to  be  so  moved.'  Wiijues  (nsming  s 
celebrated  orator):  'Amidst  all  the  hrillisBcy 
of  [Burke's]  imagination,  and  the  exubsianeerf 
his  wit,  there  is  a  strange  want  of  toj<t  It  •» 
observed  of  Apelles's  Vcnus,»  that  her  •«* 
seemed  as  if  she  had  been  nourished  bjrosc*: 
his  oratory  would  sometimes  make  ooe  so«p«* 
that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks  whisky.' 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenadoos  we  sis  rf 
forms  in  this  country ;  and  gave  as  sb  iMlsa«» 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  remittiBf 
money  to  pay  the  army  in  America  •»  FtrifV* 

1  Johnson,  whose  memory  was  womltffUlly  rtttfrtH** 
remembered  tlie  first  four  lines  of  this  carious  j«>i»^ 
lion,  which  have  been  commimicatedto  ms  l^syossfi 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  :— 

*  When  first  I  drew  my  vital  breath, 
A  llttio  minikin  I  cams  upon  earth : 
And  then  I  came  fh>m  a  dark  abode^ 
Into  this  gay  and  gaudy  world.* 
—Boswell.  , 

*  The  account  wbidi  Johnson  h«d  rereired  «•  **• 
occasion  was  not  quite  accurate.  Bet  wa*  tried  »t  »• 
Old  Bailey  in  September  1758,  not  by  the  Oiief  Jc***** 
here  alluded  to  (who,  however,  tried  another  *■■*** 
the  same  day),  but  before  Sir  William  Moretos.  »*" 
corder ;  and  she  was  acquitted,  not  in  oooieqoesf* 
any  fdvourabk  nvnvibig  up  of  the  iudge,  \»i  fc«'^ 
the  prosecutrix,  Mary  Walthow,  could  not  prove  **•• 
the  goods  diaiged  to  have  been  stolen  (a  eountefl**'' 
a  silver  8iMX>n,  two  napkins,  etc.)  were  her  jfscv^' 

— Malonl 
»  Mr.  Wilkes  mistook  the  objection  of  Enpiirtaof^ 

the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius  for  a  deacriptioB  d  *■• 

Venus  of  Apelles.     Fide  Plutarch,  •  fieUoac  »a  I** 

clarlores  Athenienses.'— Keakkby. 
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in  reality,  the  remittance  is  made 
igal  money,  but  ill  oar  specie. 
8  there  not  a  law,  air,  against  ex- 
current  coin  of  the  realm?* 
es,  sir,  but  might  not  the  House 
in  case  of  real  evident  necessity, 
n  current  coin  to  be  sent  into  our 
* — Here  Johnson,  with  that  quick- 
ection  which  distinguished  him  so 
ve  the  Middlesex  Patriot  an  admir- 
pon  his  own  ground.  'Sure,  sir, 
ink  a  resolution  of  the  Bouse  of 
al  to  (he  law  of  the  land.*  Wilkes 
rceiving  the  application) :  '  God 
•To  hear  what  had  been  treated 
olence  in  Tfie  False  Alarm  now 
pleasant  repartee  was  extremely 
ohnson  went  on :  *  Locke  observes 
prohibition  to  export  the  current 
tic ;  for  when  the  balance  of  trade 
8  against  a  state,  the  current  coin 
rt«d.» 

erk's  great  library  was  this  season 
n  by  auction.  Mr.  Wilkes  said,  he 
fmd  in  it  such  a  numerous  collec- 
)ns;  seeming  to  think  it  strange 
man  of  Mr.  Beauclcrk*s  character 
'orld  should  have  chosen  to  have 
sitions  of  that  kind.  JOHNSON: 
ou  are  to  consider  that  sermons 
iderable  branch  of  English  litera- 
;  a  library  must  be  very  imperfect 
,  numerous  collection  of  sermons  :  * 
^llections,  sir,  the  desire  of  aug- 
Q  grows  stronger  in  proportion  to 
in  acquisition,  as  motion  is  accele- 
ontinuance  of  the  impetus.  Besides, 
at  Mr.  Wilkes  with  a  placid  but 
lile,  'a  man  may  collect  sermons 
n  of  making  himself  better  by  them, 
tcauclcrk  intended  that  some  time 
should  be  the  case  with  him.* 
I  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr. 
ear,  '  Dr.  Johnson  should  make  me 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets^  as  I  am  a 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.* 
ned  to  take  no  notice  of  this  hint ; 
;le  while  he  called  to  Mr.  Dilly, 
e  so  good  as  to  send  a  set  of  my 
Wilkefl,  with  my  compliments.* 
qrdingly  dune  ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  paid 
a  visit,  was  courteously  received, 
him  a  long  time, 
iny  gradually  dropped  away.    Mr. 

I  probably  did  not  know  that  there  is  in 
men  the  most  comprehensive  and  lively 
Rt  entertaining  faculty,  for  which  he 
'  murh  admired.  It  is  in  Dr.  Harrow's 
nd  fourteenth  semon, '  Against  Foolish 
esting.'  My  old  acquaintance,  the  Ute 
,  in  his  ingenious  Eixiy  <m  Wit^  Humour, 
alls  it  'aprcfvM  desuription  Of  wit'— 


Dilly  himself  was  called  down -stairs  upon  busi- 
ness ;  I  left  the  room  for  some  time ;  when  I 
returned,  I  was  struck  with  observing  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  liter- 
ally t£te-d-tite;  for  they  were  reclined  upon 
their  chairs,  with  their  heads  leaning  almost 
close  to  each  other,  and  talking  earnestly,  in  a 
kind  of  confidential  whiSsper,  of  the  personal 
quarrel  between  George  the  Second  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Such  a  teene  of  perfectly  easy 
sociality  betwiMn  two  such  opponents  in  the 
war  of  political  controversy,  as  that  which  I 
now  beheld,  wotdd  have  been  an  excellent  sub- 
ject f  6r  a  picture.  It  presented  to  my  mind  the 
happy  days  which  are  foretold  in  Scripture, 
when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid.  * 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty  long 
interval,  during  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  did 
not  meet.  When  I  mentioned  it  to  him  with 
regret,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  '  Then,  sir,  let  us 
live  double.* 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for 
several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where 
the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  conversation 
with  litenCry  and  ingenious  men,  animated  by  a 
desire  to  please.  These  Societies  were  denomi- 
nated Blue-stocking  Clubs,  the  origin  of  which 
title  being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  relate  it.  One  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  those  societies,  when  they  first  conmicnced, 
was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,'  whose  dress  was  remark- 
ably grave,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed 
that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the 
excellence  of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence 
was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  used  to  be 
said,  'We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue 
stockings:*  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was 
established.  Miss  Hannah  More  has  admirably 
described  a  Blue-stocking  Club  in  her  ^Bcls 
Bleu,*  a  poem  in  which  many  of  the  persons 
who  were  most  conspicuous  there  are  mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  some- 
times into  these  circles,  and  did  not  think  him- 
self too  grave  even  for  the  lively  Miss  Monokton 
(now  Coimtess  of  Cork),  who  used  to  have  the 
finest  bit  of  l^ue  at  the  house  of  her  mother. 
Lady  Galway.  Her  vivacity  enchanted  the 
sage,  and  they  used  to  talk  together  with  all 
imaginable  ease.  A  singular  instance  happened 
one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that  some  of 
Steme*s  writings  were  very  pathetic.  Johnson 
bluntly  denied  it.  '  I  am  sure,*  said  she,  '  they 
have  affected  tn«.*—*  Why,*  said  Johnson,  smil- 
ing, and  rolling  himself  8Jx>ut,  *  that  is  because, 
dearest,  you're  a  dunce.*    When  she  some  time 

>  When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  Bishop  of  KiUaloe, 
*  With  the  goat,'  said  his  Lordship.  Such,  however, 
was  the  engaging  politeness  and  pleasantry  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  such  the  social  good  humour  of  the  bishop, 
that  when  they  dined  together  at  Mr.  Dflly's,  where  I 
ahio  was,  they  were  mutually  agreeable.— 13os well. 

s  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  author  of  tracts  rela^ 
Ing  to  natozal  history,  etc.— Boswkul 
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afterwards  mentioned  this  to  him,  he  said,  with 
equal  truth  and  politeness,  'Bladam,  if  I  had 
thought  so,  I  certainly  should  not  have  said  it.' 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence 
towards  me  had  a  pretty  difficult  trial.  I  had 
dined  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  with  a  very 
agreeable  party,  and  his  Grace,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  had  circulated  the  bottl^  very 
freely.  Lord  Graham  and  I  went  together  to 
Miss  Monckton's,  where  I  certainly  was  in  ex- 
traordinary spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or  awe. 
In  the  midst  of  i^  great  number  of  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  amongst  whom  I  recollect,  with  con- 
fusion, a  noble  lady  of  the  most  stately  decorum, 
I  placed  myself  next  to  Johnson,  and  thinking 
myself  now  fully  his  match,  talked  to  him  in  a 
Ipud  and  boisterous  manner,  desirous  to  let  the 
company  know  how  I  could  contend  with  Ajax, 
I  particularly  remember  pressing  him  upon  the 
value  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  my  argument,  asking  him, 
*  What,  sir,  supposing  I  were  to  fancy  that  the 

(naming  the  most  charming  Duchess  in  his 

Alajcsty^s  dominions)  were  in  love  with  me,  should 
I  not  be  very  happy?'  My  friend,  with  much 
address,  evaded  my  interrogatories,  and  kept 
me  as  quiet  as  possible;  but  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  he  must  have  felt.*  However, 
when  a  few  days  afterwards  I  i^aited  upon  him 
and  made  an  apology,  he  behaved  with  the  most 
friendly  gentleness. 

'VVliile  I  remained  in  London  this  year,  John- 
son and  I  dined  together  at  several  places.  I 
recollect  a  placid  day  at  Dr.  Butter's,  who  had 
ijow  removed  from  Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street,  London;  but  of  his  conversation  on 
that  and  other  occasions,  during  this  period,  I 
neglected  to  keep  any  regular  record,  and  shall 

»  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  hod  happened 
tlic  most  ingenious  turn  1  could,  by  the  following 
verses : — 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  MOKCKTOK. 

Not  that  with  th'  excellent  Montroae 

I  had  the  happiness  to  dine ; 
Not  that  I  late  fh)m  table  rose, 

rrom  Graham's  wit,  ftom  generous  wine. 
It  was  not  tlicse  alone  which  led 

On  sacred  manners  to  encroach  : 
And  made  me  fetd  what  most  I  dread, 

Jolinson's  just  frown,  and  8rjll-rei>ix)acb. 
But  wlien  I  enter'd  not  abash'd. 

From  your  bri^rht  eyes  were  shot  sucli  rays. 
At  once  intoxication  flaah'd. 

And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blaze  1 
But  not  a  brilliant  blaze.  I  oMm. 

Of  tl»e  dull  smoke  Im  yet  aaham'd ; 
I  was  a  drear)-  ruin  grown, 

And  not  cnlighten'd  though  inflam'd. 
Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope,  Maria,  youll  forgive ; 
"While  I  invoke  the  powers  abov<». 

That  henceforth  I  may  wiser  Live. 
Tlie  lady  was  generously  forgivin;?,  retnnied  me  an 
oMiixiuK  answer,  and  I  thus  obtained  an  Ad  o/OHivion, 
and  took  care  never  to  offend  again.  ^Boswbll. 


therefore  insert  here  some  miioellaiieooi  aitidai 
which  I  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes.  ' 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  'making  pro- 
vision for  the  day  that  waa  paaang  over  him,' 
appear  from  the  following  anecdote,  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  John  Nichola  :~*Ib  the 
year  1763,  a  young  bookaeller,  who  mm  an  ap- 
prentice to.  Mr.  Whiston,  waited  on  him  with  a 
subiicription  to  his  Shakipeare;  and  obeerviflg 
that  the  Doctor  made  no  entry  in  any  book  of 
the  subscriber's  name,  ventured  diffidently  to 
ask  whether  he  would  please  to  haTe  the  gentle-  j 
man's  address,  that  it  might  be  properly  in- 
serted in  the  printed  list  of  subscriber!.— *'/tkca 
print  no  Zdit  of  Subscribert,^*  said  Johnson,  vith 
great  abjiiptness ;  but  almost  immediately  n- 
collecting  himself,  added,  very  complaoentlj; 
"Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not 
printing  ^ny  list  of  subscribers ;— one,  that  I 
have  lost  all  the  names,— the  other,  thai  I  hsvt 
spent  all  the  money." ' 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be 
worsted  in  argument,  even  when  he  had  takfs 
the  wrong  side,  to  show  the  force  and  dexterity 
of  his  talents.  When,  therefore,  he  perosind 
that  his  opponent  gained  ground,  he  had  reeooiss 
to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Osee, 
when  I  was  pressing  upon  him  with  visiblt  sd- 
vantage,  he  stopped  me  thus:  'My  dear  Bos- 
well,  let's  have  no  more  of  this ;  yoaH  msb 
nothing  of  it.  I'd  rather  have  you  whiillt  i 
Scotch  tun^* 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  dirtisfokli 
between  Johnson  when  he  '  talked  for  vietoiy,* 
and  Johnson  when  he  had  no  desire  bat  to  ^* 
form  and  illustrate. — 'One  of  Johnson's  pris- 
cipal  talents,'  says  an  endnent  friend  of  liiii' 
'  was  shown  in  maiptaining  the  wrong  nde  of 
an  argument,  a^d  in  a  splendid  pervenioB  d 
the  truth.  If  you  could  contrive  to  hsfe  Ui 
fair  opinion  on  a  subject,  and  without  any  Um 
from  personal  prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  bs 
victorious  in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itttK^ 
not  only  convincing,  but  overpowering.* 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habitosiedUa- 
sclf  to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial  of  ist^ 
lectual  vigour  and  skill ;  and  to  this,  I  tUik. 
we  may  venture  to  ascribe  that  nnezsopled 
richness  and  brilliancy  which  appeared  is  Ui 
own.  As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eagenaw  '* 
colloquial  distinction,  and  his  high  notioa  of 
this  eminent  friend,  he  once   addresied  bim 

thus :— * ,  we  now  have  been  severd  hcfot 

together ;  and  you  l^ve  said  but  one  thiaf  i^ 
which  I  envied  you.' 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  deqwo&C 
considerations,  which  tended  to  disooongs  DC* 
from  diligence  and  exertion.  He  was  in  tids 
like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  great  iraveller,  iHio,  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington  told  me,  used  tosay,  *Ihsts 

>  The  late  Right  Hon.  William  Gcnaxd  HaasOUa.'^ 
Maloms. 
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uno  man.*  Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend 
,e  should  think  of  a  man  who  was  apt  to 
t  eA  tanXi^ — '  That  he*8  a  stupid  fellow, 
iiw£red  Johnson.  'What  would  these 
len  be  doing  the  while  ?  *  When  X,  in  a 
lited  fit,  was  talking  to  him  with  indif- 
I  of  the  pursuits  which  generally  engage 
course  of  action,  and  inquiring  a  rteeuon 
ing  so  much  trouble ;  '  Sir,*  said  he,  in 
nated  tone,  'it  is  driving  on  the  system 

old  me  that  he  was  glad  I  had,  by  General 
orpe*8  means,  become  acquainted  with 
obbeare.  Indeed,  that  gentleman,  what- 
ijections  were  made  to  him,  had  know- 
ind  abilities  much  above  the  class  of 
rj  writers,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered 
s{ectable  name  in  literature,  were  it  only 
almirable  Letters  on  the  English  Nation^ 
the  name  of '  Battista  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit.* 
uot  and  Shebbeare'  were  frequently 
togpther,  aa  having  in  former  reigns  had 
dilection  for  the  family  of  Hanover.  The 
'  of  '.he  celebrated  Heroic  EpisiU  to  Sir 
m  Chambers^  introduces  them  in  one  line, 
it  of  Ihose  '  who  tasted  the  sweets  of  his 
t  Hajesty's  reign.*  Such  was  Johnson*s 
relish  of  the  merit  of  that  satire,  that  he 
d  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to  read  it 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  did  not  refuse 
ise  to  its  execution. 

(smith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous 
M  with  him,  and  escape  unpunished. 
erk  told  me  that  when  Goldsmith  talked 
ojeet  for  having  a  third  theatre  in  Lon- 
lely  fer  the  exhibition  of  new  plays,  in 
to  deliver  authors  from  the  supposed 
y  of  managers,  Johnson  treated  it  slight- 
upon  which  Goldsmith  said,  '  Ay,  ay,  this 
e  nothing  to  you,  who  can  now  shelter 
If  behind  the  comer  of  a  pension ;  *  and 
m.  bore  this  with  good-humour, 
kson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  poems,' 
tiis  Lordship  had  published  with  his  name, 
disdaining  to  be  a  candidate  for  literary 
My  friend  was  of  opinion,  that  when  a 
'  rank  appeared  in  that  character,  he  de- 
to  have  his  merit  handsomely  allowed. 
I  think  he  was  more  liberal  than  Mr. 
n  Whitehead,  in  his  EUgy  to  Lord  ViUierSt 
ch,  under  the  pretext  ot  'superior  toils 
ling  all  their  care,*  he  discovers  a  jealousy 
(reat  paying  their  court  to  the  Musea : 


to  the  chosen  few 


10  dare  excel,  thy  fost'ring  aid  afford ; 
arii,  tlieir  uiagic  powers,  with  honours  due 
tit ;— bat  be  thyself  what  they  record.' 

^Uect  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the  neVspspcn, 
King  had  pensioned  both  a  i/e-bear  and  a  Sh4- 

ItTick  Howard,  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle.  He  was 
1748,  and  died  in  182A.  Ue  U  weU  known  as 
rdian  of  Lord  3yron. 


Johnson  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  before  his  Lordship  set  out  for  Ireland, 
having  missed  him  the  first  time.  He  said,  '  It 
would  have  hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had 
not  seen  hiuL  Ko  man  ever  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  another  than  he  has  done  to  me ;  ^  and 
I  have  neglected  him,  not  wilfully,  but  from 
being  otherwise  occupied.  Always,  sir,  set  a 
high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose 
inclination  prompts  him  to  cultivate  your  friend- 
ship of  his  own  accord,  will  love  you  more  than 
one  whom  you  have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to 
you.* 

Johnson  told  ma  that  he  vna  once  much 
pleased  to  find  that  a  carpenter,  who  lived  near 
him,  was  very  ready  to  show  him  some  things  in 
his  business  which  he  wished  to  see.  '  It  was 
paying,*  said  he,  'respect  to  literatufe.* 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with 
having  so  small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of 
those  distinctions  in  the  state  which  are  the 
objects  of  ambition.  He  had  only  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year.  Why  was  he  not  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  keep  his  coach?  Why  had 
ho  not  some  considerable  ofiice?  Johnson: 
'  Sir,  I  have  never  complained  of  the  world ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  I  have  reason  to  complain.  It 
is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  so  much. 
My  pension  is  more  out  of  the  usual  course  of 
things  than  any  instance  that  I  have  known. 
Here,  sir,  was  a  man  avowedly  no  friend  to 
Government  at  the  time,  who  got  a  pension 
without  asking  for  it.  I  never  courted  the 
great ;  they  sent  for  me ;  but  I  think  they  now 
give  ma  up.  They  are  satisfied :  they  have  seen 
enough  of  me.  *  Upon  my  observing  that  I  could 
not  believe  this,  for  they  must  certainly  be 
highly  pleased  by  his  conversation ;  conscious 
of  his  own  superiority,  he  answered,  '  No,  sir ; 
great  lords  and  great  ladies  don*t  love  to  have 
their  mouths  stopped.'  This  was  very  expres- 
sive of  the  effect  which  the  force  of  his  under- 
standing and  brilliancy  of  his  fancy  could  not 
but  produce ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  must  have 


*  This  gavB  me  vexy  great  pleasure ;  for  there  had 
been  once  a  pretty  smart  altercation  between  Dr. 
Barnard  aad  him,  niwn  a  question  whether  a  man 
could  in^)rove  himself  after  the  age  of  forty-fl ve ;  when 
Johnson,  in  a  hasty  humour,  expressed  himself  in  a 
manner  not  quite  civiL  Dr.  Barnard  made  it  the  sub> 
Ject  of  s  copy  of  pleasant  verses.  In  which  he  sujiposed 
himself  to  learn  different  perfections  from  dlflerent 
men.    They  concluded  with  delicate  irony  :— 

'  Johnson  shall  teach  me  how  to  place 
In  (kirest  light  Mch  borrow'd  grace ; 

From  him  I'll  learn  to  write, — 
Copy  his  clear,  familiar  style. 
And,  by  the  roughness  of  his  file. 

Grow,  Uke  himulf,  poliur 

I  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw  the  poem,  bat 
I  had  occasion  to  find  that  as  Dr.  Barnard  and  he 
knew  each  other  better,  their  mutual  regard  incressed. 

— BOSWBXXk 
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found  themselves  strangely  ^Uminislied  in  his 
company.  AVhen  I  wannly  declared  how  happy 
I  was  at  all  times  to  hear  him  ; — '  Yes,  sir,'  said 
he  ;  '  but  if  you  were  Lord  Chancellor,  it  would 
not  be  io ;  you  would  then  consider  your  own 
dignity.* 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  this  remark.  But  certainly 
one  should  think,  that  in  whatever  elevated 
state  of  life  a  man  who  hneua  the  value  of  the 
conversation  of  Johnson  might  be  pliiced, 
though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a  situation  in 
which  he  might  appear  lessened  by  comparsion, 
yet  he  would  frequently  gratify  himself  in 
private  with  the  participation  of  the  rich  intel- 
lectual entertainment  which  Johnson  could  fur- 
nish. Strange,  however,  is  it,  to  consider  how 
few  of  the  great  sought  his  society ;  so  that  if 
one  were  disposed  to  take  occasion  for  satire  on 
that  account,  very  conspicuous  objects  present 
themselves.  His  noble  friend.  Lord  Elibank, 
well  observed,  that  if  a  great  man  procured  an 
interview  with  Johnson,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  more,  it  showed  a  mere  idle  curiosity,  and 
a  wretched  want  of  relish  for  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind.  Mrs.  Thrale  justly  and  wittily 
accounted  for  such  conduct  by  saying,  thsdk 
Johnson*B  conversation  was  by  much  too  strong 
for  a  person  accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and 
flattery;  it  was  mvaUird  ^  a  young  chUoPs 
mouth/ 

One  day,  wheh  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  ^e^lous 
Tory,  but  not  enough  '  according  to  knowledge,* 
and  should  be  obliged  to  him  for  *  a  reason,*  he 
was  so  candid,  and  expressed  himself  so  well, 
that  I  begged  of  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  said, 
and  I  wrote  down  as  follows : — 

*  OF  TOBT  AND  WHIO. 

*  A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  believB,  will 
agree.  Th^r  principles  are  the  same,  though 
their  modes  of  thinking  are  different.  A  high 
Tory  makes  government  unintelligible ;  it  is  lost 
in  the  clouds.  A  violent  Whig  makes  it  imprac- 
ticable ;  he  is  for  allowing  so  much  liberty  to 
every  man,  that  there  is  not  power  enough  to 
govern  any  man.  The  prejudice  of  the  Tory  is 
for  establishment ;  the  prejudice  of  the  AVTiig  is 
for  innovation.  A  Tory  does  not  wish  to  give 
more  real  power  to  Government,  but  that  Go- 
vernment should  have  more  reverence.  Then 
they  differ  as  to  the  Church.  The  Tory  is  not 
for  giving  mow  legal  power  to  the  Clergy,  but 
wishes  they  should  have  a  considerable  influence, 
founded  on  the  opinion  of  mankind  ;  the  "Whig 
is  for  limiting  and  watching  them  with  a  narrow 
jealoui^.* 

'  SO  MR.  PERKINB; 

'June  2, 17St 

•  Snt, — fioweVer  often  I  have  seen  you,  I  have 
hitherto  foz^gotten  the  note,  but  I  have  now 


sent  it ;  with  my  good  wishes  for  the  pn 
of  you  and  your  partner,'  of  whom,  fi 
short  conversation,  I  could  not  judge  ol 
than  favourably. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
servant,  '  Sajc.  Jom 

On  Satniilfty,  Jane  2, 1  set  out  for  S< 
and  had  promised  to  pay  a  visit  in  my  n 
sometimes  did,  at  Southill,  in  Bedfords 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  Squire  Dilly,  t 
brother  of  my  worthy  friends  the  books* 
the  Poultry.  Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  b< 
party  this  year,  with  Mir.  Charles  Dilly  i 
and  to  go  and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat  at  Lut 
He  talked  little  to  us  in  the  carriage 
chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Watson's 
volume  of  Chemical  E$tay$,  which  he  lil 
well,  and  his  own  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  c 
he  seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed ;  havinj 
that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  n 
finished.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of  ■] 
this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it  wita  i 
He  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  xen 
passage:  '  By  what  means,' said  the  Frin 
the  Europeans  thus  powerful ;  or  why,  sii 
can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  t 
conquest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Atm 
vade  their  coasts,  plant  colonies  '  ia  tbei 
and  give  laws  to  their  natural  pcinoea 
same  wind  that  carried  them  back  wool) 
us  thither. '  '  They  are  more  powerful,  s 
we,'  answered  Imlac,  *  because  they  an 
Knowledge  will  always  predominate  eve: 
ance,  as  man  governs  the  other  animal 
why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours, 
not  what  reason  can  be  given,  but  the  ui 
able  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.'  H 
'  This,  sir,  no  man  can  explain  otherwise 

We  stopped  at  Welwyn,  where  I  wishe 
to  see,  in  company  with  Johnson^  the  rt 
of  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,  which  n 
possessed  by  his  son,  Air.  Yoiwg.  Hei 
address  was  requisite,  for  I  was  not  acq 
with  Mr.  Young;  and  had  I  projMMed 
Johnson  that  we  riiould  send  to  him,  be 
have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps  k 
fended.  I  therefore  concerted  with  Mr 
that  I  should  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johni 
him,  and  try  what  reception  I  could 
from  Mr.  Young ;  if  unfavourable,  nothi 
to  be  said ;  but  if  agreeable,  I  should  reti 
notify  it  to  them.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  \ 
found  he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word 
gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon  him,  s 

>  Mr.  Barclay,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Ba 
Ury,  the  celebrated  aix)lo};;ist  of  the  p«oi>l 
Quakers,  and  remarkable  for  maintaining  t 
ciplcs  of  hU  venerable  progenitor,  with  as  mm 
elegance  of  modem  manners  as  Is  eoaslstf 
primith-e  simplicity.— Boswsll. 
<  Aften^ards  Bijihop  of  Llandafl. — Boewsu 
*  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginiazu  did  pi 
nlcs  In  Europe.— Kearmy. 
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ihown  into  %  parlour,  where  he  and  a  young  Luly, 
bk  daughter,  were  sitting.  He  appeared  to  bo 
a  f  lain,  civil  country  gentleman ;  and  when  I 
,  begged  pardon  for  prestuning  to  trouble  him,* 
I  but  that  I  wished  much  to  see  his  place,  if  he 
i  would  give  me  leave,  he  behaved  very  cour- 
I  teooily,  and  answered,  *  By  all  means,  sir ;  we 
are  jist  going  to  drink  tea ;  will  you  sit  down  ? ' 
I  thanked  him,  but  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
oome  with  mo  from  London,  and  I  must  return 
to  the  inn  to  drink  tea  with  him  ;  that  my  name 
wu  Bc'swell ;  I  had  travelled  with  him  in  the 
Uebritfcs.  *Sir,*  said  he,  *I  should  think  it  a 
pMt  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.  Will 
yoa  aU*w  me  to  send  for  him?'  Availing 
myself  of  this  oi>ening,  I  said  that  '  I  would  go 
myielf  and  bring  him,  when  he  had  drunk  tea ; 
he  knewftotliing  of  my  calling  here.'  Having 
been  thus  cuccesaful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn, 
tndinformixl  Dr.  Johnson  that  *  Mr.  Young,  son 
of  Dr.  Yo«ng,  the  author  of  Nifj^d  Thought s^ 
vlMim  I  had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  him  at  the  house  whore  his  father 
UrecL'  Dr.  Johnson  luckily  made  no  inquiry 
horn  this  invitation  had  arisen,  but  agreed  to  go ; 
ml  when  we  entered  ]^Ir.  Young's  parlour  he 
•dilreised  him  with  a  very  polito  bow,  *  Sir,  I 
hsd  a  curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  I 
M  the  honour  to  know  that  great  man,  your 
father.'  We  went  into  the  ganlcn,  where  wo 
foond  a  gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was 
A  nm  of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Young,  which 
fomed  a  handsome  Gothic  arch ;  Dr.  John- 
mi  esUed  it  a  fine  grove.  I  beheld  it  with 
nrcrraee. 

We  lat  sortie  time  in  the  summer-house,  on 

Am  outside  wall  of  which  was  inscribed,  ^Amfm- 

'mCo  in  horto  audiebant  tocem  Dei ; '  and,  in 

"Bference  to  a  brook  by  which  it  is  situated, 

y^ttudi  rtcU  qui  prorrn/nt  /iorMm,'  etc     I  said 

to  Mr.  Young,  that  I  luwl  been  tohl  his  father 

•■•  cheerful.     *  Sir,*  said  he,  *  he  was  too  wcll- 

^  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  comiMiny ;  but 

^  •u  gluomy  when  alone.      He  never  was 

•Wrfttl  after  my  mother's  death,  and  he  had 

••*  with  many  disapi»ointmcnts.'    Di*.  Johnson 

•^■*'^  to  me  aftcrwanl,   *That  tliis  was  no 

"'oiirable  account  of  Dr.  Young ;  for  it  is  not 

••Coring  in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acquiescence 

■the  wajrs  of  Providence,  as  to  be  gloomy  bo- 

***■•  he  has  not  obtained  as  much  preferment  as 

■•  "^peeted ;  nor  to  continue  gloomy  for  tlie  loss 

^  ^  wife.     Grief  has  its  time.'    The  lart  part 

^  this  censure  was  theoretically  made.     Ihacti- 

I  •^i  we  know  that  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  wife 

I  "Ay  he  continued  very  long,  in  proportion  as 

!  ^eetkm  has  been  sincere.    No  man  knew  this 

'  ^tcr  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

I    Ve  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the 

I  •PBBBent  erected  by  ftlr.  Young  to  his  father. 

I  Kr.  Toukg  mentioned  an  anecdote,  tliHtt  his 

Zither  had  received  several  thousand  pounds  of 

Mfaieripiion'money  for  hia  Uaivenal  Fauion, 


but  had  lost  it  in  the  South-sea.'  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  he  had  never 
seen  a  subscription-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of 
profit  with  which  authors  and  booksellers  engage 
in  the  publication  of  literary  works.  J0HN8ON : 
*  My  judgment,  I  have  found,  is  no  certain  rule 
as  to  the  sale  of  a  book.'  Bos\\1£LL  :  *  Pray,  sir, 
have  you  been  much  plagued  with  authont  send- 
ing you  their  works  to  revise?'  Johnson: 
*No,  sir;  I  have  been  thought  a  sour,  aurly 
fellow.'  BosWELL:  *Vcry  lucky  for  you,  sir, 
in  that  rexi>ect.*  I  must,  however,  observe,  that 
notwithstanding  what  he  now  said,  which  he  no 
doubt  imagined  at  the  time  to  be  the  fact,  there 
was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more  frequently 
}'iclded  to  the  solicitations  even  of  very  obscure 
authors,  to  read  their  manuscripts,  or  more  libe- 
rally assisted  them  vdth  advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  Squire  Dilly'a, 
where  thcra  is  always  abundance  of  excellent 
fare,  and  a  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  Southill 
Church,  which  is  very  near  to  Mr.  Dilly's  house. 
It  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  the  holy 
sacrament  was  administered,  and  I  stayed  to 
partake  of  it.  When  I  came  afterwards  into  Dr. 
Johnson's  room,  he  said,  *  You  did  right  to  stay 
and  receive  the  communion  ;  I  had  not  thought 
of  it.'  This  seemed  to  imply  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a  previous 
preparation,  as  to  which  good  men  cntcrt^iin 
different  opinions,  some  holding  that  it  is  irre- 
verent to  partake  of  that  ordinance  without 
considerable  premeditation  ;  others,  that  who- 
ever is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  a  propter 
frame  of  mind  to  discharge  any  other  ritual  duty 
of  our  religion,  may,  without  scruple,  dischargo 
this  most  solemn  one.  A  middle  notion  I  believe 
to  be  the  just  one,  which  is,  that  communicants 
need  nf>t  think  a  long  train  of  prcpsiratory  forms 
indispensably  necessary ;  but  neither  should 
they  rashly  antl  lightly  venture  upon  so  awful 
and  mysterious  an  institution.  Christians  must 
juilgc  each  fur  himself,  what  degree  of  retire- 
ment and  sclf-examiiuition  if  necessary  upon 
each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  I  hope,  for 
the  felicity  of  human  nature,  many  experience, 
in  fine  weather,  at  the  country-houae  of  a  friend, 
consoled  and  elevated  by  luous  exercises,  I  ex- 
pressed myself  with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to 
my  *  Guide,  I'hilosopher,  and  Friend:'  'My 
dear  sir,  I  would  fain  be  a  good  man  ;  ainl  I  am 
very  good  now.  I  fear  God,  and  honour  the 
King ;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  l>enevolent 
to  all  mankind.'  He  looked  at  me  with  a  benig- 
nant indulgence ;  but  took  occasion  to  give  me 


*  This  assertion  Is  disprov«f«l  by  a  comparinon  of 
dates.  Tlio  first  four  satires  of  Vciung  w«r,.  |iubli*hcd 
in  17-J5.  Tlie  South-sea  S'-hciue  (which  Sfri^uirs  to  be 
meant)  was  in  1720.— Malunb. 
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wise  and  salutary  caution.  '  Do  not,  fir,  acoua- 
tom  yourself  to  trust  to  imprtMUmi.  There  is 
a  middle  state  of  mind  between  conviction  and 
hypocrisy,  of  which  many  are  unconscious.  By 
trusting  to  impressions,  a  man  may  gradually 
come  to  yield  to  them,  and  at  length  be  subject 
to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing  in  e^ect,  to  suppose  that  he  is 
not  a  free  agent.  A  man  who  is  in  that  state 
should  not  be  suffered  to  live  ;  if  ho  declares  he 
cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  and  is 
irresistibly  impelled,  there  can  be  no  confidence 
in  him,  no  more  than  in  a  tiger.  But,  sir,  no 
man  believes  himself  to  be  impelled  irresistibly ; 
we  know  that  he  who  says  he  believes  it,  lies. 
Favourable  impressions  at  particular  moments, 
as  to  the  state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful 
and  dangerous.  In  general,  no  man  can  be  sure 
of  his  acceptance  with  God ;  some,  indeed,  may 
have  had  it  revealed  to  them.  St.  Paul,  who 
wrought  miracles,  may  have  had  a  miracle 
wrought  on  himself,  and  may  have  obtained 
supernatural  assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy, 
and  beatitude :  yet  St.  Paul,  though  he  ex- 
presses strong  hope,  also  expresses  fear,  lest, 
having  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be 
a  castaway.' 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  bishop  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, as  to  there  being  merit  in  religious 
faith,  being  mentioned ; — Johnson  :  *  Why^  yes, 
sir,  the  most  licentious  man,  were  hell  open 
before  him,  would  not  take  the  ipost  beautiful 
strumpet  to  his  arms.  We  must,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight.* 

I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin,  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  man,  ai)d  of  the  atonement  made 
by  our  Saviour.  After  some  conversation, 
which  he  desired  me  to  remember,  he,  at  my 
request,  dictated  to  me  as  follows : — 

'  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  inquiry  is 
not  necessary;  for  whatever  is  the  cause  of 
human  corruption,  men  are  evidently  and  con- 
fessedly so  corrupt,  that  all  the  laws  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  insufficient  to  restrain  them  from 
crimes. 

*  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  con- 
ception of  vicarious  punishments,  it  is  an  opinion 
which  has  had  possession  of  mankind  in  all  ag^s. 
There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  used  the  practice 
of  sacrifices.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the 
propriety  of  vicarious  punishments,  holds  an 
opinion  which  the  sentiments  and  practice  of 
mankind  have  contradicted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  mankind  was  offered  at  the  death  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  called  in  Scripture,  "ThpLamb 
of  God,  that  takcth  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
To  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheqie  of 
redemption,  it  must  be  considered  as  necessary 
to  the  government  of  the  universe,  that  God 
should  make  known  his  pcr{>ctual  and  irrecon- 
cilable detestation  of  moral  eviL  He  might 
indeed  punish,  and  punish  only  the  offenders  ; 


but  as  the  end  of  pimishment  is  not  revenge  of 
crimes,  but  propagation  of  virtue,  it  waa  man 
becoming  the  Divine  clemency  to  find  another 
"manner  of  proceeding,  less  destructive  to  man, 
and  at  least  equally  powerful  to  promote  good- 
ness.   The  end  of  punishment  ia  to  reclaim  and 
warn.     That  punishment  will  both  reclaim  and 
warn,  which  shows  evidently  such  abhorrence 
of  sin  in  God,  as  may  deter  ns  from  it,  or  strilie 
us  with  dread  of  vengeance  when  we  have  eom- 
mitted  it.    This  is  effected  by  vicarious  ponisb- 
ment.    Nothing  could  more  testify  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  nature  of  God  and  moial  e^il,  ! 
or  more  amply  display  His.  jostiee,  to  men  and 
angels,  to  all  orders,  and  successions  of  beings,  , 
than  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  highert  snd 
purest  nature,  even  for  Divinity  itself,  to  ptofy 
the  demands  of  vengeance  by  a  painful  destb ;  . 
of  which  the  natural  effe^  will  be,  that  whes  I 
justice  is  appeased*  there  is  a  proper  place  for 
the  exercise  of  mercy,  and  that  such  pro|iitia- 
tion  shall  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imper 
fections  of  our  obedience,  and  the  ineffiessj  of 
our  repentaxice  ;  for  obedience  and  repeotsnee, 
such  as  we  can  perform,  are  still  neewiy. 
Our  Saviour  has  told  us  that  he  did  not  eme 
to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil :  to  fulfil  tits 
typical  law  by  the  performance  of  whattboH  < 
types  had  foreshown ;  and  the  moral  Isw,  bj  • 
precepts  of  greater  purity  and  higher  exnlts- 
tion.' 

Here  he  said,  '  God  bless  you  with  it'  I  m- 
knowledged  myself  much  obliged  to  hin ;  bat 
X  begged  that  hQ  would  go  on  as  to  tbs  pto-  i 
pitiation  being  the  chief  object  of  our  moitboly  , 
faith.    He  then  dictated  this  one  other  ptn^ 
graph : 

'  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Chrlstisnity  ii  tbil 
of  an  universal  sacrifice  and  perpetual  profitis* 
tion.  Other  prophets  only  proclaimed  lbs  viQ 
and  the  threatening!  of  God.  Chxist  wMt^ 
HiajustieOk' 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer,'  Follow  of  Qomi'i 
College,  Cambridge,  dined  with  us.  Ht  ex* 
pressed  a  wish  that  a  better  pronsioii  veft 


I  Tbis  unfortunAte  person,  whose  full  sssw  «■ 
Thomas  Fj-sdie  Palmer,  afterwards  went  to  Dnsdrt. 
in  Scoilaml.  where  he  officiated  as  minister  to  s  M** 
gregation  of  thr  sect  who  call  themselves  ITailsri'V'' 
from  a  notion  that  thty  distinctly  worship  osn  Q^- 
because  they  deny  the  mystvrioas  doctiins  d  thf 
TaiKFTT.  They  do  not  advert  that  the  greet  tody  d 
the  Christian  Chureh.  in  malnUinlng  that  aqfi^> 
maintain  also  the  Unity  of  the  Qodhead  :  the '  Tsnnrr 
in  U|f iTY  I— tliroe  persons  and  one  Oon.'  The  Choich 
humbly  adores  the  Divixirv  as  exhibited  in  tbe  Hfl£r  t 
Scriptures.  The  Unitarian  sect  vainly  pnnut%  \0  \ 
comprehend  and  define  the  ALsnoirrr.  Mr.  Vtiwa 
having  heated  his  mind  with  political  specdstMni. 
became  so  mueh  dissatisfied  with  our  exceUcat  On- 
stittttion,  as  to  compose,  publish,  and  circulate  vril- 
ings  which  were  found  to  be  so  seditkios  and  dsnstm* 
that,  upon  being  found  gnilty  by  a  Joiy,  tbe  Court  d 
Justiciary  in  Scotland  sentenced  Urn  to  tnasportslisa 
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made  for  pAiishcIerks.  Johnson:  'Tes,  sir, 
a  paruh-elerk  should  be  a  man  who  is  able  to 
make  a  will,  or  write  a  letter  for  anybody  in 
the  pariah.* 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo^s  notion*  that 
the  ancient  Elgyptians,  with  all  their  learning 
and  all  their  arts,  were  not  only  black,  but 
woolly-haired.  Mr.  Palmer  asked,  how  did  it 
arpear  upon  examining  the  mummies?  Dr. 
Johnson  approved  of  this  test. 

Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never  heard 
a  more  strenuous  advocate  for  the  advantages 
of  wealth  than  Dr.  Johnson,  he  this  day,  I 
know  not  from  what  caprice,  took  the  other 
tide.  'I  have  not  observed,'  said  he,  'that 
menof  Tery  huge  fortunes  enjoy  anything  ex- 
traordinary that  makes  happiness.  What  h&s 
the  Duke  of  Bedford?  AVhat  has  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire?  The  only  great  instance  that  I 
have  ever  known  of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
was  that  of  Jamaica  Dawkins,  who,  going  to 
▼iMt  Palmyra,  and  hearing  that  the  way  was 
infested  by  robbers,  hired  a  troop  of  Turkish 
bone  to  guard  him.' 

Dr.  Gibbons,  the  dissenting  minister,  being 
tteationed,  he  said,  *I  took  to  Dr.  Gibbons.* 
AjdA  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Charles  Dilly, 
added,  '  I  shall  bo  glad  to  see  him.  Tell  him, 
if  hell  call  on  me,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish 
of  tea  in  an  afternoon,  I  shall  take  it  kind.' 

The  Ber.  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Southill,  a  very 
rmpeetable  man,  with  a  very  agreeable  family, 
an  invitation  to  us  to  drink  tea.  I  re- 
Dr.  Johnson's  very  respectful  polite- 
Thongh  always  fond  of  changing  the 
he  taid,  '  AVc  must  have  Mr.  Dilly's  leave. 
"We  cannot  go  frum  your  house,  sir,  without 
yoor  permission.'  AVe  all  went,  and  were 
^vdl  satisfied  with  our  visit.  I,  however,  re- 
^iwnher  nothing  particular,  except  a  nice  dis- 
tiaetioin  which  Dr.  Johnson  made  with  respect 
^  the  power  of  memory,  maintaining  that  for- 
Crtfulneas  was  a  man's  own  fault.  *  To  remem- 
ber and  to  recollect,'  said  he,  '  are  different 
^faiacB.  A  man  has  not  the  power  to  recollect 
"Vhat  is  not  in  his  mind ;  but  when  a  thing  is 
la  &ia  mind  he  may  nmember  it.' 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning 
on  a  chair,  which  a  little  before  I  had  per- 
to  be  broken,  and  pleading  forgetfulness 
W  an  ezcose.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  its  being  broken 
%H  certainly  in  your  mind.' 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in 


fofortesn  years.  A  loud  cUunonr  against  this 
made  by  some  meniben  of  both  Houses 
;  bat  both  Houses  approved  of  It  by  a 
insft  Balorlty,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  settlement 
ftvesBVicts  in  New  South  Wales. —Boswell. 

Mr.  1L  F.  Fahaer  was  of  Queen's  College,  in  Cam- 
kUfS,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  Master  o(  Arts  in 
im,  and  that  of  a  T.  B.  in  1781.    He  died  on  his 
Mtan  from  Botany  Bay.  in  the  year  1803.-Maloki. 
>  Iskaa  ton  Herodotus.— Bos wfCL. 


general  very  timorous  :— Johnson  :  *  No  won- 
der, sir ;  he  is  afraid  of  being  shot  getting  tn(o 
a  house,  or  hanged  when  he  has  got  out  of  it.' 

He  told  us  that  he  had  in  one  day  written 
six  sheets  of  a  translation  from  the  French  ; 
adding,  '  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  now.  I  wish 
that  I  had  copies  of  all  the  pamphlets  written 
against  me,  as  it  is  said  Pope  had.  Had  I 
known  that  I  should  make  so  much  noise  in  the 
world,  I  should  have  been  at  paina  to  ool- 
lect  them.  I  believe  thero  is  hardly  a  day  in 
which  there  is  not  something  about  mo  in  the 
newspapers.* 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Luton 
Hoe,  to  see  Lord  Buto^s  magnificent  seat,  for 
which  I  had  obtained  a  ticket.  As  we  entered 
the  park,  I  talked  in  a  high  style  of  my  old 
friendship  with  Lord  Mountstuart,  and  said,  '  I 
shall  probably  be  much  at  this  place.'  The  sage, 
aware  of  human  vicissitudes,  gently  checked 
me :  *  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that.'  He  made 
two  or  three  peculiar  observations ;  aa,  when 
shown  the  botanical  garden, '  Is  not  ev^ry  garden 
a  -botanical  garden  ? '  When  told  that  there 
was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of  several  miles : 
'  That  is  making  a  v  cry  f  ooUsh  use  of  the  ground ; 
a  little  of  it  is  very  well.*  "When  it  was  pro- 
posed that  we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure- 
ground  :  *  Don't  let  us  fatigue  ourselves.  AVhy 
should  we  walk  there  ?  Here's  a  fine  tree,  let's 
get  to  the  top  of  it.'  But,  upon  the  whole,  he 
was  very  much  pleased.  He  said,  '  This  is  one 
of  the  places  I  do  not  regret  having  come  to 
see.  It  is  a  very  stately  place,  indeed;  in 
the  house,  magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to 
convenience,  nor  convenience  to  magnificence. 
The  library  is  very  splendid;  the  dignity  of 
the  rooms  is  very  great ;  and  the  quantify 
of  pictures  is  beyond  expectation  —  beyond 
hoi)e.' 

It  happened,  without  any  previous  concert, 
that  we  visited  the  scat  of  Lord  Bute  ui)on  the 
King's  birthday;  we  dined  and  drank  hia 
Majesty's  health  at  an  inn,  in  the  village  of 
Luton. 

In  the  evening  I  put  him  hi  mind  of  his  pro- 
mise to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  he  was 
at  last  pleased  to  comply  with  this  earnest  re- 
quest, by  dictating  it  to  me  from  his  memory  ; 
for  he  believed  that  he  himself  had  no  copy. 
There  was  an  animated  glow  in  his  counte- 
nance while  he  thus  recalled  his  high-minded 
in<lignation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action  in 
tiro  Court  of  Session,  in  which  I  was  counseL 
The  society  of  FrocuratorSf  or  Attorneys,  en- 
titled to  practise  in  the  inferior  courts  at  Edin- 
burgh, had  obtained  a  royal  charter,  in  which 
they  had  taken  care  to  have  their  ancient 
designation  of  ProeunUors  changed  into  that 
of  SolicUorSf  from  a  notion,  as  they  sup* 
loosed,  that  it  was  more  ffctUcel :  and  this  new 
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title  thej  displayed  by  a  public  advertiae- 
ment  for  a  General  Meeting  at  their  haU. 

It  baa  been  said  that  the  Scottish  nation  is 
not  distinguished  for  humour ;  and,  indeed, 
what  happened  on  this  occasion  may  in  some 
degree  justify  the  remark ;  for  although  this 
society  had  contrived  to  make  themselves  a 
very  prominent  object  for  the  ridicule  of  such 
as  might  stoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to  which 
it  gave  rise  was  the  following  paragraph,  sent 
^  to  the  newspaper  called  the  Caledonian  Mer- 
cury: — 

'  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Wor- 
shipful Society  of  Chaldeans,  Cadies,  or  Run- 
ning Stationers  of  this  city,  are  resolved,  in 
imitation,  and  encouraged  by  the  singular  suc- 
cess of  their  brethren,  of  an  equally  respectable 
Society,  to  apply  for  a  Charter  of  their  Privi- 
leges, particularly  of  the  sole  privilege  of  pro- 
curing, in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word, 
exclusive  of  chairmen,  porters,  peni^-post  men, 
and  other  tn/(T(or  ranks,  their  brethren,  the 
R— Y— L  S— L— KS,  alias  P— c— R8,  before  the 
INFERIOR  courts  of  this  city,  always  ex- 
cepted. 

'ShouM  thjs  Worshipful  Society  be  success- 
ful, they  are  further  resolved  not  to  be  puffed 
up  thereby,  but  to  demean  themselves  with 
more  equanimity  and  decency  than  their  R-y-l, 
leamedf  and  very  modest  brethren  above  men- 
tioned have  done,  upon  their  late  dignification 
and  exaltation.' 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society  pro- 
secuted Mr.  Robertson,  the  publisher  of  the 
paper,  for  damages  ;  and  the  first  judgment  of 
the  whole  court  very  wisely  dismissed  the  ac- 
tion :  Selventur  risu  tabutcBf  tu  missus  ahibis. 
But  a  new  trial  or  review  W9fi  granted  upon  a 
petition,  according  to  the  forms  in  Scotland. 
This  petition  I  was  engaged  to  answer,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  great  alacrity,  furnished  me  this 
evening  with  what  follows : — 

'All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the  for- 
tune, or  the  fame.  Now  it  is  a  certain  thing, 
it  is  proverbially  knowQ,  that  a  jest  breaks  no 
bones.  They  never  have  gained  half-a-crown 
less  in.  the  whole  profession  since  this  mis- 
chievous paragraph  has  appeared;  and  as  to 
their  reputation,  what  is  their  reputation  but 
an  instrument  of  getting  money  ?  If,  therefore, 
they  have  lost  no  money,  the  question  upon 
reputation  may  be  answered  by  a  very  old 
position,— 2)c  minimis  non  curat  Praetor, 

*  ^^^lether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  animus 
injur iandi,  is  not  worth  inquiring,  if  no  injuria 
can  be  proved.  But  the  truth  is,  there  was  no 
animus  injuriandi.  It  was  only  an  animus 
irritandif^  which  happening  to  be  exercised 
upon  a  genus  irritabiUi  produced  unexpected 


^  Mr.  RnberUon  altered  this  word  to  jocandi,  be 
having  foond  in  Biafllgitone  that  to  imitate  Is  action- 
able. — Bos  WSL^ 


violence  of  resentment.    Their  irritability 
only  from  an  opinion  of  their  own  importanee, 
and  their  delight  in  their  new  exaltation.    What 
might  have  been  borne  by  a  Procurator  ooold 
not  be  borne  by  a  Solicitor,    Your  Loardships 
well  know  that  honores  mutant  mores.    Titles 
and  dignities  play  strongly  on  the  fancy.    As  a 
madman  is  apt  to  think  himself  grown  sod 
denly  great,  so  he  that  grows  suddenly  great  is 
apt  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  mad^nan.    To 
co-operate  with  their  resentment  wonld  be  to 
promote  their  frenzy ;  nor  is  it  possible  tognssi 
to  what  they  might  proceed,  if  to  the  new  title 
of  Solicitor  should  be   added  the  elatioB  of 
victory  and  triumph. 

*  We  consider  your  Lordships  as  the  pfotactei 
of  our  rights  and  the  guardians  of  our  virtasi; 
but  believe  it  not  included  in  yoor  high  office, 
that  you  should  flatter  our  vices  or  solace  oo 
vanity ;  and  as  vanity  only  dictates  this  pro- 
secution, it  is  humbly  hoped  your  Lonishipi  viQ 
dismiss  it. 

'  If  every  attempt,  however  light  or  Indkrosi, 
to  lessen  another*s  reputation,  is  to  be  pmuibed 
by  a  judicial  sentence,  what  punishment  ess  be 
sufficiency  severe  for  him  who  atteiB]ili  to 
diminish  the  reputation  of  the  Supreme  Cesit 
of  Justice,  by  reclaiming  upon  a  cause  slrfs4]r 
determined,  without  any  change  in  the  state  d 
the  queation  ?  Does,  it  not  imply  hopes  that  the 
Judges  will  change  their  opinion  ?  Is  aoi  n* 
certainty  and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  dcgn^ 
disreputable  to. a  Court?  Does  it  not  suppose 
that  the  former  judgment  was  temersriois  or 
negligent  ?  Does  it  not  lessen  the  coofideaee  d 
the  pubUo  ?  Will  it  not  be  said,  tbat  jat  sit  md 
ineognituin,  aut  vagum  f  and  will  mii  the  ocMS' 
quence  be  drawn,  misera  est  servitHS  t  VittM^ 
the  rules  of  action  be  obscure?  Witt  eoi  h* 
who  knows  himself  wrong  to-day,  hope  tbit  tks 
Courts  of  Justice  will  think  him  right  to-aoftW* 
Surely,  my  Lords,  these  are  attempts  «i  d^** 
gerous  tendency,  which  the  solicitors,  se  ai* 
versed  in  the  law,  should  have  forssecn  aa' 
avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an  ignorant  pcister 
to  appeal  from  the  Lord  Ordinary ;  bet  b^ 
lawyers,  the  descendants  of  lawyeri  who  hk^ 
practised. for  three  hundred  years,  and  have  sev 
raised  themselves  to  a  higher  denominatiMt  ^ 
might  be  expected  that  they  should  know  tbi 
reverence  due  to  a  judicial  determinatian;  av 
having  been  onoe  dismissed,  should  lit  dovAii 
silence.' 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  Court,  l9 
a  plurality  of  voices,  without  having  a  lui^ 
additional  circumstance  before  them,  reiinrf 
their  own  judgment,  made  a  serious  Bstlcril 
this  dull  and  foolish  joke,  and  adjudged  Mb 
Robertson  to  pay  to  the  sodety  ftre  ponii 
(sterling  money)  and  costs  of  suit.  Tlie  deckbi 
will  seem  strange,  to  English  lawyen. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnann  u-ae  to  return 
to  London.    ^-  -n--  rrjpli  ainnt  it  liiMlfMl. 
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%  friend  of  mine  having  retolved 
irry  a  pretty  woman.  Johnson: 
rery  foolish  resolution  to  resolve  not 
>retty  woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself 
>le.  No,  sir,  I  would  prefer  a  pretty 
iss  there  are  objections  to  her.  A 
m  may  be  foolish ;  a  pretty  woman 
ced ;  a  pretty  woman  may  not  like 
lere  is  no  such  danger  in  marrying 
nan  as  is  apprehended ;  she  will  not 
d  if  she  does  not  invite  persecution, 
man,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked, 
adier  way  than  another ;  a9d  that 

jiied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly*s  chaise  to 
lere,  talking  of  Lord  Bute*s  never 
tland,  he  said,  *  As  an  Englishman, 
sh  all  the  Scotch  gentlemen  should 
I  in  England,  and  Scotland  would 
rovince ;  they  would  spend  all  their 
gland.'  This  is  a  subject  of  much 
,  and  much  delicacy.  The  advan- 
Inglish  education  is  unquestionably 
o  Scotch  gentlemen  of  talents  and 
Jid  regular  visits  to  Scotlai^d,  and 
ar  means,  might  be  effectually  used 
them  from  being  totally  estranged 
native  country,  any  n^ore  than  a 
\  or  Northumberland  gentleman, 
n  educated  in  the  south  of  England. 
^,  that  it  is  no  small  misfortune  for 
lemen,  who  have  neither  talents  nor 

0  be  educated  in  England,  where 
•0  perhaps  distinguished  only  by  a 
avish  their  fortune  in.  giving  expen- 
laments  to  those  who  laugh  at  them, 
r  about  as  mere  idle  insignificant 
3ven  upon  the  foolish  great ;  when, 
d  been  judiciously  brought  up  at 

might  have  been  comfortable  and 
lembers  of  society, 
rd  I  had  another  affectionate  parting 
rered  friend,  who  was  taken  up  by 

1  coach,  and  carried  to  the  metro- 
•nt  with  Messieurs  Dilly  to  see  some 
Bedford,  dined  with  the  officers  of 
of  the  county,  and  next  day  pro- 
ly  journey. 

TO  BENNET  LANOTON,  ESQ. 

*  Bolt  Court,  Junt  16, 17S1. 
[B,— How  welcome  your  account  of 
1  your  invitation  to  your  new  house 
:  need  not  tell  you,  who  consider  our 
lot  only  as  formed  by  choice,  but  as 
time.  We  have  been  now  long  enough 
to  have  many  images  in  pommon, 
ire  to  have  a  source  of  conversation 
ler  the  learning  nor  the  wit  of  a  new 
can  supply. 

'*  are  now  published  ;  and  if  yon  will 
>cther  I  shall  send  them,  tha^  they 


may  come  to  you,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall 
not  be  without  them. 

'  Tou  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs. 
Thrale  is  disencumbered  of  her  brewhouse ;  and 
that  it  seemed  to  the  purchaser  so  far  from  an 
evil,  that  he  was  content  to  give  for  it  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds.  Is  the  nation 
ruined? 

'  Please  to  make  my  respectful  compliments  to 
Lady  Rothes,  and  keep  me  in  the  memory  of  all 
the  little  dear  family,  particularly  Mrs.  Jane.— I 
am^  sir,  your  alEeotionate  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

Johnson's  charity  to  the  po^r  was  nmiform  and 
extensive,  both  from  inclination  and  principle. 
He  not  only  bestowed  liberally  out  of  his  own 
purse,  but,  what  is  more  difiSciUt  as  well  as  rare, 
would  beg  from  others,  when  he  had  proper 
objects  in  view.  This  he  did  judiciously  as  well 
as  humanely.  Ms.  Philip  Metcalfe  tells  me,  that 
when  he  has  asked  him  for  some  money  for  per- 
sons in  distress,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  offered 
what  Johnson  thought  too*  much,  he  insisted  on 
taking  lass,  saying,  'No,  no,  sir;  we  must  not 
jNimper  them.' 

I  am  indebted  to.  Mr.  Malone,  one  of  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds's  executors,  for  the  following 
note,  which  was  foun(l  among  his  papers  after 
his  death,  and  which,  we  may  presume,  his  un- 
affected modesty  prevented  him  from  communi- 
cating to  me  with  the  other  letters  from  Dr. 
Johnson  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  furnish 
me.  However  slight  in  itself,  as  it  does  honour 
to  that  illustrious  painter  and  most  amiable 
man,  I  am  happy  to  introduce  it : — 

'TO  SIQ  JOSHUA  B^INOLDCL 

'  June  23, 1781. 

'Dear  Sib, — ^It  was  not  before  yesterday  that 
I  received  your  splendid  benefaction.  To  a 
hand  so  liberal  in  distributiBg  I  hope  nobody 
will  envy  the  power  of  acquiring. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  obliged  aad  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  TB03CAS  ABTLS,  ESQ. 

'Jtifyl?,  1781. 

'Sir,— I  am  ashamed  tha$  you  have  been 
forced  to  call  so  often  for  your  books ;  but  it  has 
been  by  no  fault  on  either  side.  They  have 
never  been  out  of  my  hands,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  at  home  without  seeing  you  ;  for,  to  see  a 
man  so  skilful  in  the  antiquities  of  my  country, 
is  an  opportunity  of  improvement  not  willingly 
to.be  missed. 

'Your  notes  od  uli[/rf<{ *  appear  to  me  Tery 
judidoi^s  and  aficorate ;  but  they  are  too  feic 

>  The  will  of  King  Alfred,  allnded  to  in  this  letter, 
from  the  original  Saxon,  in  the  libnuy  of  Mr.  Astle, 
has  been  printed  at  the  expenss  of  the  Uaivsnity  of 
Oxford.— BoswELL. 
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Many  things  familiar  to  you  are  unknown  to  me, 
and  to  moat  others ;  and  you  must  not  think  too 
favourably  of  your  readers.  By  supposing  them 
knowing,  you  wiU  leave  them  ignorant.  Pleasure 
of  land,  and  value  of  money,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  state  with  care.  Had  the  Saxons 
any  gold  coin  ? 

*  I  have  much  curiosity  after  the  manners  and 
transactions  of  the  middle  ages,  but  have  wanted 
either  diligence  or  opportunity,  or  both.  You, 
sir,  have  great  opportunities,  and  I  wish  yoii 
both  diligence  and  success.— I  am,  sir,  etc., 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

The  following  curious  anecdote  I  insert  in  Dr. 
Bumey's  own  words : — 

•  Dr.  Bumey  related  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  par- 
tiality which  his  writings  had  excited  in  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Bumey's,  the  late  Mr.  Bewley,  well 
knovm  in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of  the  Philoso- 
pker  of  Miusingham ;  who,  from  the  Ramblers 
and  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  and  long  before  the 
author's  fame  was  established  by  the  Dictionary 
itself,  or  any  other  work,  had  conceived  such  a 
reverence  for  him,  that  he  earnestly  begged  Dr. 
Bumey  to  give  him  the  cover  of  the  first  letter 
he  had  received  from  him,  as  a  relic  of  so 
estimable  a  writer.  This  was  in  1755.  In  1760, 
when  Dr.  Bumey  visited  Dr.  Johnson  at  the 
Temple  in  London,  where  he  had  then  cham- 
bers, he  happened  to  arrive  there  before  he  was 
up ;  and  being  shown  into  the  room  where  he 
was  to  breakfast,  finding  himself  alone,  he  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  the  apartment,  to  try 
whether  he  could  undiscovered  steal  anything 
to  send  to  his  friend  Bewley,  as  another  relic  of 
the  admirable  Dr.  Johnson.  But  finding  nothing 
better  to  his  purpose,  he  cut  some  bristles  off 
his  hearth-broom,  and  enclosed  them  in  a  letter 
to  his  country  enthusiast,  who  received  them 
with  due  reverence.  The  Doctor  was  so  sensible 
of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  a -man  of  genius  and 
science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  that 
he  said  to  Dr.  Bumey,  **  Sir,  there  is  no  man 
possessed  of  the  smallest  portion  of  modesty, 
but  must  be  flattered  with  the  admiration  of 
such  a  man.  I  will  give  him  a  set  of  my  Livtt^ 
if  he  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  them." 
In  this  he  kept  his  word ;  and  Dr.  Bumey  had 
not  only  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  his  friend 
with  a  present  more  worthy  of  hia  acceptance 
than  the  segment  from  the  hearth-broom,  but 
toon  after  introducii^  him  to  Dr.  Johnson  him- 
self in  Bolt  Court,  with  whom  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  conversing  a  considerable  time,  not 
a  fortnight  before  his  death ;  which  happened 
in  St.  Martin's  Street,  during  his' visit  to  Dr. 
Bumey,  in  the  house  where  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  lived  and  died  before.' 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum-booka  is  the 
following  minute : — 

'  August  9,  3  P.M.,  »tat.  72,  in  the  ivmmer- 
house  at  Streatham. 


'After  innumerable  resolutioiia  formed  and 
neglected,  I  have  retired  hither,  to  plan  a  life 
of  greater  diligence,  in  hope  that  I  may  yet  be 
useful,  and  be  daily  better  prepared  to  appear 
before  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  from  wfaoee 
infinite  metcy  I  humbly  call  for  asiiitanoe  and 
support. 

*  My  purpose  is, 

*  To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  10106  aerioiiB 
cmployihent. 

*  Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ  the  next 
six  weeks  upon  the  Italian  language,  for  my 
settled  study.' 

How  venerably  pious  does  he  appear  in  these 
moments  of  solitude,  and  how  spirited  an  hii 
resolutions  for  the  improvement  of  his  miad, 
even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a  very  advaBoed 
period  of  Ufe,  and  when  aflUcted  with  nsoy 
complaints  I 

In  autimin  he  went  to  Oxford,  Binnini^iam, 
Lichfield,  and  Ashbourne,  for  which  very  good 
reasons  might  be  given  in  the  conjeotonJ  yet 
positive  mannet  of  writers,  who  are  piovd  to 
account  for  every  event  which  they  relate:  He 
himself,  however,  says,  '  The  motives  of  my 
journey  I  hardly  know ;  I  omitted  it  last  year, 
and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again."  BatioBM 
good  considerations  arise,  Amongst  which  is  the 
kindly  recollection  of  Mr.  Hector,  saigeoo,  of 
Birmingham.  '  Hector  is  likewise  an  old  frioid, 
the  only  companion  of  my  childhood  that  psaed 
through  the -school  with  me.  We  have  shrsyi 
loved  one  another;  periiaps  we  may  be  msdi 
better  by  some  serious  conversation,  of  wkisht 
however,  I  have  no  distinct  hope.' 

He  says  too,  *  At  Lichfield,  my  natife  plsflii 
I  hope  to  febow  a  good  example  by  fEsqsMt 
attendance  dn  public  worship.' 

My  correspondence  with  him  dorihg  the  itrt 
of  this  year  was,  I  know  not  why,  wy  scaa^i 
and  all  on  my  side.  I  wrote  him  one  btlff  te 
introduce  Mr.  Sinclair  (now  Sir  John),  the  msB> 
her  for  Caithness,  to  his  ko<lnaintaooe ;  svl 
informed  him  in  another,  thai  my  wife  had 
again  been  affected  with  alarming  symptooi  ^ 
illness. 


CHAPTEBLy. 

1782. 

In  17d2,  Johnson's  complaints  increased,  laA 
the  history  of  his  life  this  )rear  is  littk  mm 
than  a  mournful  redtal  of  the  variatkos  of  hit 
illness,  in  the  midst  bl  which,  however,  it  wiA 
appear,  from  his  letters,  thkt  the  powen  of  kii 
mind  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 


'to  JAIUB  BOeWILL^ 

VaiMHBrir  8, 1781 
'DiAB  Sn,— I  sit  down  to  answer  jonr  letter 

'^  PiQfsii  nnrf  lfi(Wlsrtfiii 
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lame  day  in  which  I  received  it,  and  am 

that  my  first  letter  of  the  year  is  to  you. 
a  ought  to  be  at  ease  while  he  knows 

in  the  wrong ;  and  I  have  not  satisfied 
with  my  long  silence.  The  letter  relat- 
llr.  Sinclair,  however,  was,  I  believe, 
rought. 

health  has  been  tottering  this  last  year ; 
m  give  no  very  laudable  account  of  my 
I  am  always  hoping  to  do  better  than  I 
er  hitherto  done. 

journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Staffordshire 
fe  pleasant;  for  what  enjoyment  kas  a 
n  visiting  the  sick  ?    Shall  we  ever  have 

frolic  like  our  journey  to  the  Hebrides  ? 
pe  that  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  will  surmount 
iplaints.    In  losing  her  you  will  lose  your 

and  be  tost,  without  stability,  by  the 
I  life.  *    I  wish  both  her  and  you  very 
ears,  and  very  happy, 
some  months  past  I  have  been  so  with- 
from  the  world,  that  I  can  send  you 

particular.  All  your  friends,  however, 
I,  and  will  be  glad  of  your  return  to  Lon- 

am,  dear  air,  yours  most  affectionately, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

fcime  when  he  was  less  able  than  he  had 
en  to  sustain  a  shock,  he  was  suddenly 
d  of  BIr.  Levett,  which  event  he  thus 
licated  to  Dr.  Lawrence : — 

*  January  17, 1782. 
—Our  old  friend  Mr.  Levett,  who  was 
tit  eminently  cheerful,  died  this  morning, 
n  who  lay  in  the  same  room,  hearing  an 
lOo  noise,  got  up  and  tried  to  make  him 
nit  without  effect.  He  then  called  Mr. 
the  apothecary,  who,  though  when  he 
I  thought  him  dead,  opened  a  vein,  but 
raw  no  blood.  So  has  ended  the  long 
i  rerj  useful  and  very  blameless  man. — 
r,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

e  of  his  memorandum -books,  in  my  pos- 
it the  following  entry  : — *  January  20, 
Bobert  Levett  was  buried  in  the 
^ard  of  Bridewell,  between  one  and  two 
afternoon.  He  died  on  Thursday  17, 
iven  in  the  morning,  by  an  instantaneous 

He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend ;  I 
own  him  from  about  46.  Commendavi. 
d  have  mercy  on  him.  May  He  have 
n  me.' 

was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard  for 
that  he  honoured  his  memory  with  the 
If  pathetic  verses : — 

truth  of  this  has  been  proved  by  sad  expert* 

OSWXLL. 

oftweli  died  June  4, 17S9.— Malok& 


'Condemn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine. 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  sudden  blast  or  slow  decline 
Our  social  com|prt8  drop  away. 

Well  try'd  through  many  a  var>ing  year. 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend ; 

Ofllcious,  innocent,  sincere, 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  fHend. 

Tet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind. 

Nor,  letter'd  arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  nature  call'd  for  aid, 
And  hov'ring  Death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  vigorous  remedy  display 'd 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  Misery's  darkest  caverns  known. 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  his  groan. 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die.  ^ 

Ko  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay. 
No  potty  gains  disdain'd  by  pride ; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 
«   Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 
And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent  well  employ'd. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 
Hifl  tnme  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

And  fireed  his  soul  the  nearest  way.* 

In  one  of  Johnson^s  registers  of  this  year, 
there  occurs  the  following  curious  passage : — 
*  Jan.  20.  The  Ministry  is  dissolved.  I  prayed 
with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks."  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion,  whether  there  are  two 
distinct  particulars  mentioned  here?  Or  that 
we  are  to  understand  the  giving  of  thanks  to  be 
in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry? 
In  fupport  of  the  last  of  these  conjectures  may 
be  urged  his  mean  opinion  of  that  Ministry, 
which  has  frequently  appeared  in  the  course  of 
this  work ;  and  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  what 
he  said  on  the  subject  to  llr.  Seward : — '  I  am 
glad  the  Ministry  is  removed.  Such  a  bunch  of 
imbecility  never  disgraced  a  coimtry.  U  they 
sent  a  messenger  into  the  City  to  take  up  a 
printer,  the  messenger  was  taken  up  instead  of 
the  printer,  and  committed  by  the  sitting  alder- 
man. If  they  sent  one  army  to  the  relief  of 
another,  the  first  army  was  defeated  and  taken 
before  the  second  arrived.    I  will  not  say  that 

1  Johnson  repeated  this  line  to  me  thus : 
'  And  Labour  steals  an  hoar  to  diei' 
But  he  afterwards  altered  it  to  the  present  readiog, 

— BOSWKLL. 

'  PrvfftTi  and  tUiUaiioia,  p.  209. 
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L  b1»s}'>  wrt>iig;  but  il 


■/■(triiarn*.  1TS2. 
'Dear  II.miau,— Sin.  TVilliuns  iliovcd  ms 
■yoBX  kind  letter.  Tliia  littU  hnbiution  \%  now 
but  a  mcUneliuly  plmce,  clouded  with  the  glooni 
uid  death.  Of  the  fooi  uunutci,  one 
liu  been  tuddcniy  >natched  Bwa.; ;  two  ue 
Dpprencd  by  very  afllictii'e  and  duigaroiu  ill. 
-icd  yeitCTiliky  tn  gitin  wme  relief 
by  a  third  bleerling,  from  >  di>onler  wliieh  bM 
for  tome  time  distrcMed  mo,  vid  I  tbink  myietf 
lo^ilay  much  better. 

'  I  un  gUd,  dear  mutun,  to  hear  that  j-on  ire 
10  far  recavf red  aa  to  go  In  Bath.  Let  me  once 
nnre  entreat  you  to  itoy  till  yeut  health  ii  not 
ddIj  obtainod,  but  confirmed.  Yonr  fortune  is 
■uoh  ai  that  no  mudcrate  e(i>cnie  deierre*  your 
nnd  3'ou  have  a  husband  who,  1  beliere^ 
ot  rcgiird  it.  Slay,  therefore,  till  you  ore 
quite  wclL  I  am,  for  my  put,  very  mucb 
tlctert«d ;  but  coin[ilaiDt  is  uiclcs*.  I  hnjie 
J3od  will  lilcH  you,  and  1  desire  you  to  fono 
he  same  wiih  for  me.-l  am,  dear  madam, 
uur  most  bumble  senant, 

'  TO  EDUON'D  UAU>;iE,  ESQ. 

'f(i.27. 17S2. 
*  Sib, — I  have  for  many  weeks  been  so  much 
out  of  order,  that  1  have  gone  oat  only  in  a 
Hi  Mrs.  Thrale's,  where  I  can  use  all  tha 
freedom  that  aielnwM  requires.  Do  not,  there* 
that  I  am  not  with  yon 
vid  Dr.  Fanner.  I  hope  hereafter  to  lee  you 
often.— I  am,  sir,  jdiu  moat  humble  serrant, 

'Sill.  JUHKSOM.' 
KTHISAn. 

'  DlAB  Sir,— I  hope  I  grow  better,  and  (ball 
»n  be  able  to  enjoy  the  kindiiess  of  my 
friends.  I  tliink  this  wild  adbrienoe  to  Cbat- 
than  the  obstinate 


<  TMi  date  wai  In  ssiwir  lo  one  which  tcmmpsnltd 
ia»  of  the  earliest  pamiihlel*  on  Ibe  ■nb]Ect  of  Chat- 
liilou's  loiKcry,  fotillBil  Gtmn  Otertollflu  ea  Iks 
I'urai  nUnbiilBl  IB  Tltowoi  B«gt(|r.  elo.  Ur.  Thomas 
M*Brtons  ni>  sble  Jivalry  appeanl  aboat  thm 
uggthi  altemnls ;   aad  Ur.  SyrwUtt'i  admbaUe 


B.  and  wild  as  ns  the  adhareace  to  O^tlatoa. 

lb  we«  ffr»tl]r  aineded  la  ITW  and  the  (oUowlng 

Lr,  br  a  BliU  DMn  sudacEous  Impostun.  sad  tbs 

(urtinadtj  ol  one  ot  Its  sdbfRBU,  who  bsi  muner. 

talLnd  his  Dsma  by  pahUshkng  s  buUcr  toioms.  of 

:b  ths  dinet  snd  manifest  sbicct  was,  to  pmn 

mtheaUcIl;  ot  cvctaln  papsrs  stMbntcd  to  Bhsk- 

■gwuf .  >n<r  tha  tslinator  ol  Vat  t]>u[iuiu  tTwh  bsd 

^UidJ  acklii»led(«l  the  Lminatun !— lULau. 


defence  pf  Osiiin.  In  Oiaian  then  is  a  na- 
tional pride,  which  may  be  forgiven,  tbangll 
it  cannot  be  spplanded.  In  Chatltrton  tli*p« 
is  ntrthing  but  the  lesolution  to  say  again  wliit 
hat  once  been  said. — I  am,  sii,  yvtir  hnmbl* 
servant,  'SaM.  Jobkbor.' 

These  abort  letters  show  the  regard  which  Dr. 
Johnson  entertained  for  Ur.  Halooe.  who  the 
more  he  is  known  is  the  more  highly  valud. 
It  ia  muoh  to  be  regretted  that  Johnson  w 
prevented  from  sharing  the  elegant  boapitahty 
of  that  gentleman's  table,  at  which  he  woalJ. 
in  every  respect,  have  been  fully  gratifiDd.  Mr. 
Malone,  who  has  so  ably  sneeeeded  Um  as  u 
editor  of  SKaktpean,  has,  in  his  prefaos,  doM 
great  and  just  boDonr  to  Johnson'*  metDsry. 

'  to  KBS.  LUCT  POBTEB,  QC  UCHFIKU). 

'  LOk-DOiT.  Jfarc*  2, 1781 

'  Dun  MaDaU,— I  went  away  from  Lichfield 
ill,  and  hate  had  a  troDbteaome  time  vilb  dit 
breath  ;  for  tome  weeks  I  have  been  disordcnd 
by  a  cold,  ot  which  I  eoulJ  not  get  the  noloa 
abated,  till  I  had  been  let  blood  thiw 
I  haro  not,  however,  been  to  bad  but  tist  [ 
could  have  written,  and  am  §0117  that  1  M- 
glectcJ  it.  I 

'  My  dwelling  is  bat  melancholy ;  both  VH- 
lianis,  and  Desmoulins,  and  myrelf,  are  my 
lickly ;  Frank  is  not  well ;  and  pear  Lent) 
died  in  his  bed  the  other  day,  I7  a  ■  " 
stroke.  I  suppose  not  one  minale  paw 
tween   health  and  death ;   so   nneertai 

'  Such  is  tha  appearance  ot  the  wocid  ikoil 
me )  I  hopa  your  tccne*  are  men  diMrfll- 
But  whatever  befalls  as,  thon^  it  li  vim 
sarions,  it  is  uaeleas  and  faoliih,  and  psrtsT* 
sinful,  to  be  gloomy.  Let  ni  tlunldn  ' 
onnelvet  a*  easy  ai  we  oan  ;  thongh  the  Im  ^i 
friends  will  be  frit,  and  poor  L«Tett  1^1  ' 
futhf ul  adherent  tor  thirty  yeatt. 

'  Forgive  me,  my  deai  love,  tlw  CBiM 
writing ;  I  hops  to  mend  that  and  lay 
faults.    Let  ma  have  yoor  prayen. 

'  Make  my  eomplimcnti  to  Hn.  OoU,  v' 
ULn  Adey,  and  Mr.  Peuacm,  and  the  *W* 
company  ot  my  friends. — I  am,  my  dear,  J*" 
moat  bumble  tecvan^  '  Salt.  JoamV-' 


'BouCoCH 

Uarck  19.  ITSl 

'DUK  HlDUf,  — Uy^latt  waa  bat  ■ 
letter,  and  I  know  not  that  this  will  hi  >^ 
mora  ohaecfnl ;  1  am,  bowevsr,  wiDiBt  *■  *>'''■ 
becanae  you  are  desinnii  to  hearfioBma 

'  lly  disorder  has  now  heniB  ite  tdnth  *<^ 
for  It  is  not  yet  ever.  1  waa  laat  TteoM 
blooded  for  the  fooith  tiaw,  and  ban  ^■* 
found  myaelf  moch  relieved,  but  I  a*  ■'T 
tatider,  and  aaailr  bari ;   ao   tUt  riM*  * 
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parted  I  havo  had  but  little  comfort,  but  I 
hope  that  the  spring  will  recover  me,  and  that 
in  the  summer  I  shall  see  Lichfield  again ;  for 
I  will  not  delay  my  visit  another  year  to  the 
end  of  autumn. 

*  I  have,  by  advertising,  found  poor  Mr. 
Levett*s  brothers  in  Yorkshire,  who  will  take 
the  little  he  has  left :  it  is  but  Uttle,  yet  it  will 
be  welcome,  for  I  believe  they  are  of  very  low 
condition. 

*  To  be  sick,  and  see  nothing  but  sickness  and 
death,  is  but  a  gloomy  state ;  but  I  hope  better 
times,  even  in  this  world,  will  come,  and  what- 
ever this  world  may  withhold  or  give,  we  shall 

'be  happy  in  a  better  state.    Pray  for  me,  my 
dear  Lucy. 

*Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and 
IGsi  Adoy,  and  my  old  friend  Hetty  Bailey,  and 
to  all  the  Lichfield  ladies.— I  am,  dear  madam, 
yoan  affectionately,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written, 
be  thus  feelingly  mentions  his  respected  friend 
i&d  phyaician.  Dr.  Lawrence : — 'Poor  Lawrence 
ha*,  almost  lost  the  sense  of  hearing :  and  I 
have  lost  the  conversation  of  a  learned,  intelli- 
gent, and  eonmiunicative  companion,  and  a 
friend  whom  long  familiarity  has  mnch  en- 
deared. Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best  men  whom 
I  have  known.     "  Nottrum  omnium,  miserere 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson*s  custom,  when  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Lawrence  concerning  his  own  health,  to 
ue  the  Latin  language.  I  have  been  favoured 
bf  Miss  Lawrence  with  one  of  these  letters  as  a 
igerimen ;— 

'  T.  Lawbencio,  Medico,  S. 

'  Afaiii  CaUndis,  1782. 
'Kovnm  f^E^gns,  nova  tussis,  nova  spirandi 
diSenltas,  novam  sanguinis  missionem  suadent, 
qum  tamen  teinconsulto  nolim  fier^  Ad  te 
Tcaire  vix  possum,  neo  9st  cur  ad  me  venias. 
Uoere  vel  non  lioere  uno  verbo  dicendum  est : 
cetera  mihi  et  Uoldero  *  reliqueris.  Si  per  te 
licit,  imperatur  nuncio  Holderum  ad  m^  de- 


'Postquim  ta  discesseris,  quo  me  vertam?" 

*  Fipiftn  and  M§ditation$. 

*  Mr.  Holder,  in  the  Strand,  Dr.  Johnson's  apotbe- 

Cttf.— BOSWKLL. 

'  Soon  after  the  above  letter.  Dr.  Lawrence  left 
London,  bat  not  before  the  palsy  had  made  so  great  a 
Progress  as  to  render  him  unable  to  write  for  himselt 
Tbi  f»llowing  are  extracts  from  letters  addressed  by 
Dr.  JohuBoii  to  one  of  his  daughters  :— 

*rott  will  easily  believs  with  what  gladness  I  read 
^  70a  bad  hfsard  once  again  that  voice  to  which  we 
ban  all  so  often  delighted  to  attend.  May  you  often 
bear  it  If  ws  had  his  mind  aqd  his  tongue,  we  could 
9ira  the  rest 

'lam  not  vffocons,  but  nrach  better  than  when 
dttr  Dr.  Lawimee  held  my  pulae  the  last  time.  Be 
■s  Uad  m  folat  mi^l^Dow,  tmm  one  little  interral  to 


'to  captain  LANGTON,*  in  ROCHESTER. 

*  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
March  20,  1782. 

*  Dear  Sir,— It  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one 
another;  and,  whatever  has  been  the  reason, 
neither  you  have  written  to  me  nor  I  to  you. 
To  let  friendship  die  away  by  negligence  and 
silence,  is  certainly  not  wise.  It  is  voluntarily 
to  throw  away  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of 
this  weary  pilgrimage,  of  which  when  it  is,  as 
it  roust  be,  taken  finally  away,  he  that  travels 
on  alone  will  wonder  how  his  esteem  could 
be  so  little.  Do  not  forget  me  ;  you  see  that  I 
do  not  forget  you.  It  is  pleasing,  in  the  silence 
of  solitude,  to  think  that  there  is  one  at  least, 
however  distant,  of  whose  benevolence  there  is 
little  doubt,  and  whom  there  is  yet  hope  of 
seeing  again. 

'  Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted,  the 
history  ia  mournful  The  spring  of  last  year 
deprived  me  of  Thrale,  a  man  whose  eye  for 
fifteen  years  had  scarcely  been  turned  upon 
me  but  with  respect  or  tenderness ;  for  such 
another  friend  the  general  course  of  human 
things  will  not  suffer  man  to  hope.  I  passed 
the  summer  at  Streatham,  but  there  was  no 
Thrale ;  and  ha\'ing  idled  away  the  summer 
with  a  fveakly  body  and  neglected  mind,  I  made 
a  journey  to  Staffordshire  on  the  edge  of  winter. 
The  season  was  dreary ;  I  was  sickly,  and  found 
the  friends  sickly  whom  I  went  to  see.  After 
a  sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a  habitation 
possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick  women, 
where  my  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  to  whom, 
as  he  used  to  tell  me,  I  owe  your  acquaintance, 
died  a  few  weeks  ago  suddenly  in  his  bed. 
There  passed  not,  I  believe,  a  minute  between 

another,  the  state  of  his  body.  I  am  pleased  that  he 
remembers  me,  and  hope  that  it  never  can  be  possible 
for  me  to  forget  him.    July  22, 17S2. ' 

'  I  am  much  delighted  even  with  the  small  advances 
which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  makes  towards  recovery.  If 
we  could  have  again  but  his  mind,  and  his  tongue  In 
bis  mind,  and  his  right  hand,  we  should  not  mnch 
lament  the  rest  I  should  not  despair  of  helping  the 
swelled  hand  by  electricity,  if  it  were  frequently  and 
diligently  supplied. 

'  Let  me  know  ftnnm  time  to  time  whatever  happens : 
and  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  am  lnte> 
rested  in  every  change.    Aug.  26, 1782.' 

'  Thouf^  the  account  with  which  you  fSavonred  me 
in  your  last  letter  could  not  give  me  the  pleasure  that 
I  wished,  yet  I  was  glad  to  receive  it ;  for  my  aflcction 
to  my  dear  friend  makes  me  desirous  of  knowing  his 
state,  whatever  It  ba  I  beg.  therefore,  that  you  con- 
tinue to  let  me  know,  from  time  to  time,  all  that  yon 
observa. 

'  Maiu  fits  of  severs  Ohiess  have,  for  about  three 
months  past,  forced  my  kind  physician  often  upon  my 
mind.  I  am  now  better ;  and  hope  gratitude,  as  well 
as  distress,  can  be  a  motive  to  remembrance.  Bolt 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  Feb.  4, 1783.*— Boswill. 

>  Mr.  Langton  being  at  this  time  on  duty  at 
Rochester,  he  is  addressed  by  hU  militaiy  Utla^Bos- 

WSLL. 
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■i      »(.cik>      i-k'H     '!<.,    iU»l     r*.'fll    -vtllCll    1 
*\  L    •*«.  -11     t"^iM       tiM:»i  -Mve  ■u^.-nf  'We  my 

>^\*i  9  -u>    ti.vitu.  ^iuv:a  will.  I  hope,  suon 

x>  «<«'(!■  ;*i  uti.     I  'v'tvw  -K-c  ':u:iC  I  h^iVtt  vnt:en 
^.jitii  itx  ■lion'  ^vutTHilr  vx>itiuit?udv^  than  the 
..«    .    .-ti    y  <i9      ufi  !i;fc%c  tuuna  uiti  woriii 
n'K'ii.v  .iK'u^ii  '!>  ctur»«  :iie.  if  niT  he;&Ich  hud  i 
•••«i(txi  -tio  '.i'  'A'  'II   *iiuvii  -."uoiimaT  :  buc  thu  , 
^io4'a  -    li^v  ■^.vu   uluufrC  wholly  tfBipIored  in 

■  \\  'u'li  ^uftiitior  come*  I  ho|^f  to  ««  p^uajrua,  ' 
.■«itii  «ii-  'i«>i  ;>itc  Mt  :iiv  «i»it  tu  U)e  enii  of  the  | 
Weil  I  -t:*^!'  ti^i^i  <«<•  'vit;;  ui  Looduo.  chat  I  did 
Ufi  iviti\-niivr  cIki  ■tltfvrviiCtf  oC  Miftd^'OS. 

Wmii  'i«  ittl).  «'K-u  I  SAW  vi.*u.  w:ijf  mach  im- 
^rx>«i*d  \  oit  wtll  Iv  pntdcQC  euou^h  not  to  pat 
tkm  J  i!ii;vr      I  ho^K*.  when  w«  meet  ^Tiin, 


»  \  v.vi  K'f  »!i  Hlftitfr  baviniT  Nvn  torn  off.  I  hare, 
Aon  I  tri^-  *-*"Kiil  nuMWUi^.  <U|'|'Ii->l  d  frw  wtnls  and 
Ml  «iv«^  «l  tb«  «>'>»dt  ABli  l>i.i;illAiU)pl  ot  Lur;».— Bo6- 


<iuJI  conj^ratnlate  each  other  npon  fair  prospects 
■  f  lonzer  life :  thuus^h  what  are  the  pleasures  of 
:  the  luDi^sc  life,  when  placeil  in  comparison  with 
.:  iiappy  leath  ?— I  am,  dear  lir,  yours  most 
hifjH'xinTiatpiy,  *  Sam.  Joiursos.' 

TO  THE  <9A3rE. 

[  Without  a  dnte,  fnit  tvppoted 
to  U  af)*>ut  thu  time.] 

'  Deas  Sch.— That  yon  and  dear  3In.  Careless 

■Bcraid  iiavo  oarc  or  curiosity  about  my  health, 

ora  3c  that  pie;isure  which  every  man  feels 

:ma  nniriniy  himself  not  forgotten.     In  age  we 

'  3^  -jgHn  that  lore  of  our  nattre  place  and  our 

irrr  ^enua.  wiuch.  in  the  bustle  or  amuseme nti 

£  T^iiiiilH  life,  were  overborne  and  susiwuded. 

T.a..:nii  I  ihuuld  aov  naturally  cling  to  one 

^c-^er.     ^y*i  *aare  outlived  moat  of  those  who 

c  -ii  "r<::cxid  ro  rival  us  in  each  other's  kind- 

ie»i.     In  >'ir  walk  through  life  we  have  dropped 

ur  .cmraniucs.  md  ink  aow  to  pick  up  such  as 

tumce  'Jia.y  •  ifcr  is.  '.t  to  travel  on  alone.    Tou, 

zili.'ed.  Iiarc  i  jnuter.  with  whom  you  can  divide 

'se    iar :  I  ha\-e  no  natural  friend  left;  bnl 

r*r>7vi:it:tt£e  has  b^en  pleased  to  preserve  dm 

rrvm  aeigiect :  I  have  not  wanted  such  allem- 

uons   )i  life  am  fhirndsiiip  cimld  suj^ply.    My 

-luaith  hati  been,  tnim  my  twentieth  year,  sudi 

vs  'las  seiiium  :i2fordi!d  me  a  tingle  day  of  ease ; 

lut  ic  IS  it  least  not  worse :  and  I  sometimes 

niake  myself  beiieve  it  is  better.    My  disorden 

ure.  auwever.  ;»till  sufficiently  oppressive. 

'  I  think  of  wtting  Statfi>nuhire  agaiB  this 
iutumn.  md  mtend  to  lind  my  way  through 
'JirmiQ;;ti:im.  where  I  hi7pe  to  see  you  and  dear 
Mr«.  i.'areieiw  w«ilL— lam,  sir,  your atfectionst* 
:n«nd.  *&iX.  JoH580X.' 

I  wT*)te  to  him  at  different  dates ;  regretted 
that  I  oMiiId  not  come  to  Loiiilon  this  i|iring,  hut 
hi'pvd  we  should  meet  somewhere  in  the  sum- 
mer:  mentioned  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and 
iUi^^^esceti  hi  res  of  some  preferment ;  infocmed 
him.  that  m  The  Beaatiet  •/  J^^ntom  had  been 
publisiheil  in  L*«ad4>n.  s<^me«>bscure  scribbler  bad 
published*  at  EdinbuTi^h,  what  he  called  Tki 
Dt/'jmtltea  if  J\.'iuuoiu 

*  ro  JA3f ES  Bi^SWELL,  ESQ. 

•  Losiwx,  March  2S,  17S2. 

•  Deis  Sib, — The  pleasure  which  we  used  to 
receive  from  each  Lther  on  Good  Friday  and 
Ea&ter  Day,  we  must  bo  this  year  content  to 
miss.  Let  us,  however.  ]ixay  for  each  other,  and 
hope  to  sec  one  another  yet  from  time  to  time 
with  mutual  delight.  My  disorder  has  been  a 
cold,  which  impeded  the  organs  of  respiratioii, 
and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  a  state  of  great 
uneasiness ;  but  by  repeated  phlebotomy  it  if 
now  relieved  ;  and,  next  to  the  recovery  of  Mrs. 
Boswell,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  rejoiot 
at  mine. 

'  What  we  shall  do  in  the  rammer,  it  if  yei 
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too  early  to  consider.     You  want  to  know  what 
you  shall  do  now ;  I  do  not  think  this  time  of 
bustle  and  confusion  *  like  to  produce  any  ad- 
Tintage  to  you.    Every  man  has  those  to  reward 
and  gratify  who  have  contributed  to  his  ad- 
vancement.   To  come  hither  with  such  expccta- 
tbni  at  the  expense  of  borrowed  money,  wliich, 
I  find,  you  know  not  where  to  borrow,   can 
bardly  be  considered  prudent.     I  am  sorry  to 
And,  what  your  solicitations  seem  to  imply,  that 
you  have  already  gone  the  whole  length  of  your 
credit.    This  is  to  sot  the  quiet  of  your  whole  life 
at  hazard.    If  you  anticipate  your  inheritance, 
you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing;  all  that  you 
receive  must  pay  for  the  past.    You  must  get  a 
place  or  pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name 
of  a  great  estate.    Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is 
•o  great  an  evil,  and  pregnant  ^vith  so  much 
temptation,  and  so  much  misery,  that  I  cannot 
but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it.     Live  on 
iwhat  you  have  ;  live  if  you  can  on  less  ;  do  not 
l>oiTow  either  for  vanity  or  i)leasuro  ;  the  vanity 
"wrill  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret : 
stay  therefore  at  home,   till  you  have  saved 
money  for  your  journey  hither. 

'  The  Beauties  of  Johnson  are  said  to  have  got 
money  to  the  collector ;  if  The  Dfformities  h^vo 
tbe  same  success,  I  shall  be  a  still  more  exten- 
•iTe  benefactor. 

'  Blake  my  compliments  to  Mrs., I>oswell,  who, 
is,  I  hope,  reconciled  to  me  ;  and  to  the  young 
people,  whom  I  have  never  offended. 

*  You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your  plea 
fltSaiiist  the  solicitors. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
affectionate,  *  Sam.  Joiinsox.' 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of  body  and 
mind  this  year,  the  following  correspondence 
sffords  a  proof,  not  only  of  his  benevolence  and 
ooDscientious  readiness  to  relieve  a  good  man 
IVom  error,  but  by  his  clothing  one  of  the  senti- 
ments in  his  RamfAer  in  different  language,  not 
ixkferior  to  that  of  the  original,  shows  his  extra- 
ordinary command  of  clear  and  forcible  expres- 
sion. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that  in 

t!he  Morning  Chronicle  a  passage  in  The  Beauties 

<>f  Jokn9ont  article  Death,  had  ))een  pointed  out 

%s  supiiosefl    by  Kome   readers  to  recommend 

suicide,  the  words  being,  '  To  die  is  tlie  fate  of 

t&an  ;  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is  gene- 

t^slly  his  folly ;  *  and  rcKpfctfully  Nu;{:;f.sting  to 

him,  thut  such  an  errraieous  notion  of  any  Hcn- 

tence  in  the  writingHof  an  ackiiowleilged  friiaul 

e€  religiun  and  virtue  should  not  jmhs  uncoiitr.i- 

difted. 

Johnson  thua  answered  the  clergyman*s  letter : 


•to  THE  RK\'EREND  MB.  ,  AT  BATH. 

M^i.vl5,  17S2. 
'SlK, — Being  now  in  the  country  in  a  stiite  of 

>  On  the  preceding  day  the  Miuu>tr>'  had  Ixxn 


recovery,  as  I  hope,  from  a  very  oppressive  dis- 
order, I  cannot  neglect  the  acknowledgment  of 
your  Christian  letter.  Tlic  book  called  The 
Beauties  of  Johnson  is  the  production  of  I  know 
not  whom  ;  I  never  saw  it  but  by  casual  inspec- 
tion, and  considered  myself  as  utterly  disen- 
gaged from  its  consequences.  Of  the  passage 
you  mention,  I  remember  some  notice  in  some 
paper  ;  but  knowing  that  it  must  bo  misrepre- 
sented, I  thought  of  it  no  more,  nor  do  I  know 
where  to  find  it  in  my  own  books.  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  think  little  of  newspapers ;  but  au 
opinion  so  weighty  and  serious  as  yours  ha<i 
determined  mo  to  do,  what  I  should,  without 
your  seasonable  admonition,  have  omitted  ;  and 
I  will  direct  my  thought  to  be  shown  in  its 
true  state. '  If  I  could  find  the  passage,  I  would 
direct  you  to  it.  I  snpi>ose  the  tenor  is  this  : — 
**  Acute  diseases  are  the  immediate  and  inevit- 
able strokes  of  Heaven ;  but  of  them  the  pain  is 
short,  and  the  conclusion  speedy ;  chronical  tlis- 
ordcrs,  by  which  we  are  suspended  in  tedious 
torture  between  life  and  death,  are  commonly 
the  effect  of  our  own  misconduct  and  intemi>cr- 
ance.  To  die,  etc."  This,  sir,  you  see,  is  all 
true  and  all  blameless.  I  hope  some  time  in  tho 
next  week  to  have  all  rectified.  'My  health  has 
been  lately  much  shaken  ;  if  you  favour  me  with 
any  answer,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  know 
that  I  have  your  prayers.— I  am,  etc., 

•  Sam.  Johxson.* 

Tliis  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its  full 
efTect,  and  the  clergyman  acknowledged  it  in 
grateful  and  pious  terms. 

Tlie  following  lettei-s  require  no  extracts  from 
mine  to  introduce  them : — 

'  TO  JAMES  DOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'London,  Jvne  3, 17S2. 

*  Dear  Sir, — The  earnestness  and  tenderness 
of  your  letter  is  such,  that  I  cannot  think  myself 
8lir>wing  it  more  respect  than  it  claims  by  sitting 
down  to  answer  it  on  the  day  on  which  I  re- 
ceived it. 

*  This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very  irk- 
some and  severe  disorder.     My  respiration  has 

*  Wliat  follows,  npjM'ared  in  the  M'>rnin^  ChronirJe 
of  M;iy  t-'".'i  17^2.— A  corn.-»iK)n-li-iit  having  lueutiuni.Hl, 
in  the  Morniiig  L'hro/ii'U  of  Ih.cf-mlKT  12,  the  last 
clauso  of  tho  f'»Il«iwiiiir  j»ani;7raiih,  a*  Mi-inin^  to  favour 
hiiiridi',  w^■  an^  nfin«.'>tt'<l  to  jirint  the  wln-Ie  i«aMw^'e. 
that  its  trill!  mi'anin;;  may  ajiiH-ar,  which  is  not  to 
nr'-oitiini-nd  hnirjilc,  hut  fxrrcirtr  : — 

*  K\<ri:i.S'!  raiiiiot  seruix-  ns  from  that  dissolution  to 
which  wc  an*  d«.«-p  •  il  ;  >int  whilo  tli<*  koiiI  ari«l  U^ly 
contlnno  un.ti<l.  it  <an  mak**  tho  nssori.ifinri  i>]in<tin;;, 
and  give  i'ro)«iblo  Ii)i]i<.i  tli.it  tlk^y  >li  ul  1m-  iliNUiii..  I 
hy  an  oasy  wi>ar.ilioii.  It  was  a  i-riii'  ij  !•■  a!i:«ii^  Iho 
ancicntH,  that  a<tit«  "listx*!!-*  are  fmia  II<  iv.  :i,  «;i.l 
<hron!<"al  fr»Mi  oursi.lvirs ;  tli**  <lart  tif  «l«.ith.  iu'lcnd, 
fall-*  fn»ni  Ilfavm,  hut  wu  iH-ivm  it  hy  oir  own  nii-*- 
niiidiirt:  to  iUm  is  th''  f>i(*'  of  iiitu  :  htit  to  ilw*  witJl 
lingering  ttUKUirth  a  gtui  rally  his  luily. '—Uobwcu* 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 


though  not  of  a  fond,  father.  Kindnesa,  at 
least  actual,  is  in  our  power,  but  fondness  is 
not;  and  if  by  negligence  or  imprudence  you 
had  extinguished  his  fondness,  he  could  not 
at  will  rekindle  it.  Nothing  then  remained 
between  you  but  mutual  forgiveness  of  each 
other's  faults,  and  mutual  desire  of  each  other's 
happiness. 

*  I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposition  of 
his  fortune. 

*  You,  dear  sir,  have  now  a  new  6tation,  and 
have  therefore  new  cares  and  new  emplojrments. 
Life,  as  Cowley  seems  to  say,  ought  to  resemble 
%  well-ordered  poem ;  of  which  one  rule  generally 
received  is,  that  the  exordium  should  be  simple, 
and  should  promise  little.  Begin  your  new 
coorBe  of  life  with  the  least  show,  and  the  least 
expense  possible  ;  you  may  at  pleasure  increase 
both,  but  }'0u  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do 
not  think  your  estate  your  own,  while  any  man 
can  call  upon  you  for  money  which  you  cannot 
pay ;  therefore  begin  with  timorous  parsimony. 
Let  it  be  your  first  care  not  to  be  in  any  man's 
debt 

*  AVhen  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future 
ttate,  the  present  life  seems  hardly  worthy  of 
ill  those  principles  of  conduct,  and  maxims  of 
prudence,  which  one  generation  of  men  has 
transmitted  to  another ;  but  upon  a  closer  view, 
when  it  is  perceived  how  much  evil  is  produced, 
and  how  much  good  is  impeded  by  embarrass- 
ment and  distress,  and  how  little  room  the 
expedients  of  poverty  leave  for  the  exercise  of 
virtue,  it  grows  manifest  that  the  boundless 
importance  of  the  next  life  enforces  some  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  this. 

'  Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure  the 
kindness  of  the  agents  and  factors ;  do  not 
disgust  them  by  asperity,  or  unwelcome  gaiety, 
or  apparent  suspicion.  From  them  you  must 
Icsam  the  rcid  state  of  your  affairs,  the  characters 
Ckf  your  tenants,  and  the  value  of  your  lands. 

*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell ;  I 
"^liink  her  expectations  from  air  and  exercise  are 
^lie  best  that  she  can  form.     I  hope  she  will  live 

and  happily. 

*  I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  Rasay  has 
n  here ;   we  dined  cheerfully  together.      I 

Entertained  lately  a  young  gentleman  from  Cor- 
%*iehatachin.  I  received  your  letters  only  this 
^Homing. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  etc., 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter,  I  received  one 
him,  dissuading  me  from  hastening  to  him 
I  had  proposed ;  what  is  proper  for  publica- 
it  the  following  paragraph,  equally  just 
^jid  tender : — 

'  One«  expense,  however,  I  would  not  have 
^tm  ipare;  let  nothing  be  omitted  that  can 
preserve  Mn.  Boswell,  though  it  should  be 
^i«cessary  to  transplant  her  for  a  time  into  a 
^«fter  climate.     She  is  the  prop  and  stay  of 


your  life.  How  much  must  your  children  suffer 
by  losing  her  !  * 

My  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced  of  his 
sincere  friendship  for  me,  and  regard  for  her, 
that,  without  any  suggestion  on  my  part,  she 
wrote  him  a  very  polite  and  grateful  letter. 

•  DR.  JOUNSON  TO  MRS.  BOSWELL. 

*  London,  Sept  7, 1782. 
'Dear  Ladt,  — I  have  not  often  received  so 

much  pleasure  as  from  your  invitation  to 
Auchinleck.  The  journey  thither  and  back  is, 
indeed,  too  great  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
year ;  but  if  my  health  were  fully  recovered,  I 
would  suffer  no  little  heat  and  cold,  nor  a  wet 
or  a  rough  roatl,  to  keep  me  from  you.  I  am, 
indeed,  not  without  hope  of  seeing  Auchinleck 
again ;  but  to  make  it  a  pleasant  place  I  must 
see  its  lady  well,  and  brisk,  and  airy.  For  my 
sake,  therefore,  among  many  greater  reasons, 
take  care,  dear  madam,  of  your  health,  spare  no 
exi)ense,  and  want  no  attendance  that  can  pro- 
cure ease,  or  preserve  it.  Bo  very  careful  to 
keep  your  mind  quiet :  and  do  not  think  it  too 
much  to  give  an  accoimt  of  your  recovery  to, 
madam,  yours,  etc.,  *  Sam.  Jounson.* 

*  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  E5^. 

•  London.  Dec,  7, 17S2. 
*  Dear  Sir,— Having  passed  almost  this  whole 

year  in  a  succession  of  disorders,  I  went  in 
October  to  Brighthelmstone,  whither  I  came  in 
a  state  of  so  much  weakness,  that  I  rested  four 
times  in  walking  between  the  inn  and  the 
lodging.  By  phjrsic  and  abstinence  I  grew 
better,  and  am  now  reasonably  easy,  though  at 
a  great  distance  from  health.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  health  begins,  after  seventy,  and 
long  before,  to  have  a  meaning  different  from 
that  which  it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is  culpable 
to  murmur  at  the  established  order  of  the  crea- 
tion, as  it  is  vain  to  oppose  it ;  he  that  lives, 
must  grow  old ;  and  he  that  would  rather  grow 
old  than  die,  has  God  to  thank  for  the  infirmities 
of  old  age. 

'At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry. 
You  do  not,  since  now  you  are  the  head  of  your 
house,  think  it  worth  your  while  to  try  whether 
you  or  your  friend  can  live  longer  without 
writing,  nor  sus]>ect,  after  so  many  years  of 
friendship,  that  when  I  do  not  write  to  you,  I 
forget  you.  Put  all  such  useless  jealousies  out 
of  your  head,  and  disdain  to  regulate  your  own 
practice  by  the  practice  of  another,  or  by  any 
other  principle  than  the  desire  of  doing  right. 

'  Your  economy,  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be  \ 
settled;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your 
revenue,  and  all  your  people  in  their  proper 
places.  Resolve  not  to  be  poor :  whatever  you 
have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to 
human  happiness ;  it  certainly  destroys  liberty, 
and  it  makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and 
others  extremely  difficult. 
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'Let  me  know  tlie  histury  of  your  life  since  I 

your    »cce«*ion    to    your    estate ;— how    many  ' 

houiei,  haw  many  con-g,  how  much  Lui  J  in  your 

I    own  hand,  Had  whU  bargftio)  you  mako  with 

'Of  myZirao/ (iePortu,  they  have  printed 

I    nneweditioninoctsva,  Ihear.of  threethoQ&and.  i 

I    mdlKiveaaettaLonlHailvs?    If  I  did  not,  I  i 

will  Ju  it  out  of  tbeie.     M'liat  did  you  make  of  | 

all  your  copy? 

lln.  Thralo  nnd  the  three  hliiscs  are  cow. 
the  winter,  iii  Argyll  Street.  Sir  Joshua 
Ueynolda  has  hcen  out  of  order,  but  ii  well 
ngniD ;  and  I  am,  dear  lir,  your  aftectionato 
hujublc  aetvant,  '  Sam.  Joasscm.' 


'Edinbuiigh,  tkt.  20, 17S2. 

'  Dear  Sm,— I  was  marie  hijipy  by  your  kind 
letter,  wbicli  gave  ua  the  agreeablo  hopea  of 
■eeing  you  in  S;-otlaml  agmn. 

'  I  am  mucli  flattered  hy  the  concern  yon  ore 
pleased  to  take  in  my  recovery.  I  am  better, 
and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince 
you  by  my  atlcntion.  of  huw  much  conao'iuenco 
I  esteem  your  health  to  the  worid  and  to 
myself. — I  remain,  sir,  with  grateful  rcipect, 
your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

'  MiHGiBCr  BOSWELL.' 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a  rery 
material  alteration  with  respect  to  Johnson's 
receptioD  in  that  family.  The  manty  authority 
of  the  hushand  no  longer  curbed  the  lively 
exuberance  of  the  lady ;  and  as  bcr  vanity  had 
*  een  fully  gratified  hy  having  the  Colossus  of 
LitemtuTe  attached  to  her  for  many  yean,  she 

lA'hetber  her  attachment  to   liirn    was  already 

ivideJ  by  another  object,  I  am  unable  to  aioer- 

lin  ;  but  jt  ia  plain  that  JuLnson's  penetration 

waa  alive  to  her  npglect  or  forced  attention; 

on  the  6th  at   October  this  year  we  find 

n  making  a  'parting  use  of  the  library'  at 

Strcatham,  and  pronauncing  a  prayer,  which  he 

cuniposcd  on  leaving  Sir.  Thrale's  family.' 

r        '  Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  mo 

by  thy  grace,  that  I  may,  with  humble  and  ain- 

i  thankfulnosa,  remember  the  comfort*  and 

venicnccB  wliich  1  have  enjoyed  at  this  place  ; 

and  that  I  may  resien  them  with  holy  lubmii- 

iiun,  equally  trurting  in  thy  protection  when 

Thou  give.t,  and  when  Then  takest  away.    Have 

mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  u|H>a  me. 

'To  thy  fntherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  com- 
mend thii  family.  Uless,  guide,  and  defend 
m,  that  tbrynjnyn)  pass  through  thi>  world, 
a<  finally  to  enjoy  in  thy  [■resence  everlnatiug 
bappiaeu,  for  Jesus  Chrinta  lake.     Amen.' 


(rt-     'l 

h.       I 

dn  ' 


One  cannot  rend  thii  prayer  without  mom 
emotions  not  very  favourable  to  the  lady  wJuMe 
conduct  occasioned  it 

In  one  of  his  memorandmn  booki  I  find,  'Son- 
day,  went  to  church  at  Streathao.  Tempfa 
valedixi  cum  oictilo.' 

Ho  met  Jlr,  FhiUp  Uetealfe  often  at  Sir  Jnhu 
Keynnlds's,  and  other  places,  and  wa»  a  good 
deiil  with  him  at  Brighthelmitaoe  thu  aatnmi, 
being  pleased  at  once  with  his  excellent  tibto 
and  animated  convenatiou.  Ur.  Metcalfe 
showed  him  great  respect,  and  aent  him  a  Bute 
that  he  might  have  the  uie  of  his  carriage  wba- 
eter  he  pleased.  Johnun  (3d  October  17S2| 
returned  this  polite  answer  :  'Hr.  JohnHab 
very  much  obliecd  hy  the  kind  i^e^t  the  at- 
riage,  but  he  ha)  no  deiir«  of  tuing  Hr.  Met- 
calfe's carriage,  except  when  he  can  hare 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  company.'  lb.  Met- 
calfe could  not  but  be  highly  pleased  that 
company  was  tbua  valued  by  Judmaon,  and 
frequently  attended  him  inairiaga.  They  alas 
went  together  to  Chicheater,  and  they  Tinted 
Petworth,  and  Cowdray,  the  veocrabla  xat 
of  the  Lord)  Montaeate.'  'Sir,'  nud  John- 
son,  '  I  should  like  to  itay  here  fenr^nd- 
twenty  hour).  We  aee  here  how  oar  aneertto 
Uved.' 

Tbat  his  curiosity  was  )tin  aDabated,  appean 
from  two  Icttera  to  Mi.  John  Hichol),  of  the 
10th  and  20th  of  October  thia  year.  In  eoe  b* 
says,  '  I  have  looked  into  your  Atteedottt,  and 
you  will  hardly  thank  a  lover  of  literary  history 
for  telling  yrju  that  he  has  been  much  infocDMil 
and  gratified.  I  with  you  would  add  ymr  a*B 
diacoveriea  and  intelligenea  to  thoae  of  Dr.  Baw- 
linioD,  and  undertake  the  Supplement  to  Wood- 
Thisk  of  it.'  In  the  other,  'I  wiah,  sir,  yoo 
could  obtain  some  fuller  information  of  Jcrtia, 
Uarkland,  and  Thirlby.  They  weia  tbraa  cto- 
temporariea  of  great  ei 


'  TO  SIB  JOBBUA  RBTKOLD*. 

'Briohtkelmstohb,  Not.  14, 1781 
'  Dear  Sif,— I  heard  yeaterday  of  yonr  lata 
disorder,  and  should  think  ill  of  mjttV  if  I  bad 
beard  of  it  without  alarm.  I  heard  Ukawise  o( 
your  recovery,  which  I  sincerely  with  tobeeoa- 
plete  and  permanent  Yoor  oonntry  hai  hew 
in  danger  of  loaing  one  of  ita  brightett  onK- 
menti,  and  I  of  loaing  one  of  my  otdect  and 
kindest  friends  ;  bat  I  hope  you  will  atill  live 
long,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation:  and  tbat 
more  enjoyment  of  yonr  elegance,  yonr  iBldli- 
gence,  and  your  benevolence  ii  itill  reMtred  for, 
dear  air,  your  mort  aSectioiut«,  etc.. 


The  Reverend  Jlr.  Wllicin,  having  dedialed    i 
to  him  his  ATth<rofosit<il  Didionarj,  that  Dark 

of  respect  was  thus  acknowledged  : —  J 
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I  EEVE&END  MR.  WILSON,  CLITUEBOK, 
LA>'CASHIRE. 

'December  31, 1782. 
IBND  Sib,— That  I  have  long  omitted 
you  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred 
3y  your  dedication,  I  entreat  you  with 
icstnesB  not  to  consider  as  more  faulty 
A  very  importunate  and  oppressive 
las  for  some  time  debarred  me  from 
ires,  and  obstructed  mo  in  the  duties, 
'lie  esteem  and  kindness  of  wise  and 
is  one  of  the  last  pleasures  which  I 
itent  to  lose  ;  and  gratitude  to  those 
□ft  this  pleasure  is  received,  is  a  duty 
'.  hope  never  to  be  reproached  with  the 
ect.  I  therefore  now  return  you 
•  the  notice  which  I  have  received  from 
»rhich  I  consider  as  giving  to  my  name 
nore  bulk,  but  more  weight ;  not  only 
Jig  its  superficies,  but  as  increasing  its 
our  book  was  evidently  wanted,  and 
[)e,  find  its  way  into  the  school ;  to 
wevcr,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  it; 
I  has  so  much  skill  in  ancient  rites 
ces  as  not  to  want  it.  As  I  supj^ose 
owe  part  of  your  kindness  to  my  ex- 
cnd  Dr.  Patten,  he  has  likewise  a  just 
my  acknowledgment,  which  I  hope 
rill  transmit.  There  will  soon  appear 
-ion  of  my  Poetical  Biography;  if  you 
t  of  a  copy  to  keep  me  in  your  mind, 
I  to  let  me  know  how  it  may  be  con- 
conveyed  to  you.  This  present  is 
it  is  given  with  goodwill  by,  reverend 
lost,  etc.,  *  S.UI.  JoH^'so^r.* 

CILVPTER  LVL 
1783. 

Johnson  was  more  severely  afiSicted 
as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  his 

lence ;  but  still  the  same  ardour  for 
the  same  constant  piety,  the  same 

or  his  friends,  and  the  same  vivacity, 

Qversation  and  writing,  distinguished 

given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  account  of 
is  doing  at  Auchinleck,  and  particu- 
ioncd  what  I  knew  would  please  him, 
ng  brouglit  an  old  man  of  eighty-eight 
ely  cottage  to  a  comfortable  habita- 
1  my  enclosures,  where  he  had  good 
B  near  to  him, — I  received  an  answer 
•y,  of  wliich  I  extract  what  follows  :— 
lelighted  with  your  account  of  your 
,  Auchinleck,  and  wish  the  old  gentle- 
n  you  have  so  kindly  removed,  may 
to  promote  your  prosperity  by  hh 
You  have  now  a  new  character  and 
I ;  think  on  them,  and  practise  them, 
.n  impartial  estimate  of  your  revenue ; 
A^ver  it  is,  live  upon  less.     Kesolve 


never  to  be  poor.  Frugality  is  not  only  the  basis 
of  qiuct,  but  of  beneficence.  No  man  can  help 
others  that  wants  help  himself ;  we  must  have 
enough  before  we  have  to  spare. 

'  I  am  ghul  to  find  that  Airs.  Boswell  grows 
well ;  and  hope  that,  to  keep  her  well,  no  care 
nor  caution  will  be  omitted.  May  you  long  live 
happily  together. 

•  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring  with  you 
Baxter's  Anda'eon,  I  cannot  get  that  edition 
in  London.* 

On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in  London 
the  night  before,  I  was  glad  to  find  him  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's  house,  in  Argyll  Street ;  appearances 
of  friendship  between  them  being  still  kept  up. 
I  was  shown  into  his  room,  and  after  the  first 
salutation  he  said,  '  I  am  glad  you  are  come :  I 
am  very  ill*  He  looked  pale,  and  was  dis- 
tressed with  a  difficulty  of  breathing ;  but  after 
the  common  inquiries  he  assumed  his  usual 
strong  animated  style  of  conversation*  Seeing 
me  now  for  the  first  time  as  a  Laird,  or  pro- 
prietor of  land,  ho  began  thus  :  *  Sir,  the  supe- 
riority of  a  country  gentleman  over  the  people 
upon  his  estate  is  very  agreeable  :  and  he  who 
says  he  does  not  feel  it  to  be  agreeable,  lies ;  for 
it  must  be  agreeable  to  have  a  casual  superiority 
over  those  who  are  by  nature  equal  with  us,* 
Boswell  :  *  Yet,  sir,  we  seo  great  proprietors  of 
land  who  prefer  living  in  London.*  Johnson  : 
MVhy,  sir,  the  pleasure  of  living  in  London,  the 
intellectual  superiority  that  is  enjoyed  there, 
may  counterbalance  the  other.  Besides,  sir,  a 
man  may  prefer  the  state  of  the  country  gentle- 
man ui>on  the  whole,  and  yet  there  may  never 
be  a  moment  when  he  is  willing  to  make  the 
change  to  quit  London  for  it.*  He  said,  *Xt  is 
better  to  have  five  per  cent,  out  of  land  than 
out  of  money,  because  it  is  more  secure ;  but  the 
readiness  of  transfer,  and  promptness  of  interest, 
make  many  people  rather  choose  the  funds. 
Nay,  there  is  another  disadvantage  belonging  to 
land,  compared  with  money.  A  man  is  not  so 
much  afraid  of  being  a  hard  creditor,  as  of  being 
a  hard  landlord.*  Boswsll  :  '  Because  there  is 
a  sort  of  kindly  connexion  between  a  landlord 
and  his  tenants.*  Johnson:  'No,  sir;  many 
landlords  with  us  never  see  their  tenants.  It  is 
because,  if  a  landlord  drives  away  his  tenants, 
he  may  not  get  others ;  whereat  the  demand  for 
money  is  so  great,  it  may  always  be  lent.* 

He  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of  the 
factious  opposition  to  Government  at  this  time, 
and  imputed  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. '  Sir,*  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  having  come 
nearer  to  me,  while  his  old  prejudices  eeemcd  to 
be  fermenting  in  his  mind,  'this  Hanoverian 
family  is  uolie  here.  They  have  no  friends. 
Now  thB  Stuarts  had  friends  who  stuck  by  them 
so  Ute  as  1745.  When  the  right  of  the  King  is 
not  reverenced,  there  will  not  be  reverence  for 
those  appointed  by  the  King.' 

His  observation,  that  the  preieni  royal  family 
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has  no  friends,  has  been  too  much  justified  by 
the  very  ungrateful  behaviour  of  many  who 
were  under  great  obligations  to  his  Majesty.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  honourable  exceptions: 
and  the  very  next  year  after  this  conversation, 
and  ever  since,  the  King  has  had  as  extensive  and 
generous  support  as  ever  was  given  to  any 
monarch,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  was  more  and  more  endeared  to  his 
people. 

He  repeated  to  mo  his  verses  on  ISIr.  Levett, 
with  an  emotion  which  gave  them  full  effect ; 
and  then  he  was  pleased  to  Say,  *  You  must  be 
as  much  with  me  as  you  can.  You  have  done 
me  good.  You  cannot  think  how  much  better 
I  am  since  you  t»flie  in.* 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  l^Irs.  Thrale 
that  I  was  arrived.  I  had  not  seen  her  since 
her  husband's  death.  She  soon  appeared,  and 
favoured  me  with  an  invitation  to  stay  to  dinner, 
which  I  accepted.  There  was  no  other  company 
but  herself  and  three  of  her  daughters,  Dr.  John- 
son, and  I.  She  too  said  she  was  very  glad  I 
was  come,  for  she  was  going  to  Bath,  and  should 
have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  before  I 
came.  This  seemed  to  be  attentive  and  kind  ; 
and  I,  who  had  not  been  informed  of  any  change, 
imagined  all  to  be  as  well  as  formerly.  He  was 
little  inclined  tj  talk  at  dinner,  and  went  to 
sleep  after  it ;  but  when  he  joined  us  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  seemed  revived,  and  was 
again  himself. 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said,  *  There  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  knowledge  ;  there  must  be 
materials ; — in  the  second  place,  Uiere  must 
be  a  command  of  words  ; — in  the  tliird  place, 
there  must  be  imagination,  to  place  things 
in  such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly  seen 
in  ; — and  in  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be 
presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolution  tliat  is  not 
to  be  overcome  by  failures.  This  last  is  an 
essential  requisite ;  for  want  of  it  many  jKioplo 
do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now  I  want  it ; 
I  throw  up  the  game  upon  losing  a  trick.*  I 
wondered  to  hear  liim  talk  thus  of  himself,  and 
said,  '  I  don*t  know,  sir,  how  this  may  be ;  but 
I  am  sure  you  beat  other  people's  cards  out  of 
their  hands.*  I  doubt  whether  he  heard  this 
remark.  AMiile  he  went  on  talking  triumph- 
antly, I  was  fixed  in  admiration,  and  said  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  '  Oh  for  shorthand,  to  take  this 
down.* — *  You'll  carry  it  all  in  your  head,*  said 
she  ;  'a  long  head  is  as  good  as  shorthand.' 

It  has  been  observed,  and  wondered  at,  that 
Mr.  Charles  Fox  never  talked  with  any  freedom 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  though  it  is 
well  known,  and  I  m3r8clf  can  witness,  that  his 
conversation  is  various,  fluent,  and  exceedingly 
agreeable.  Johnson's  own  experience,  however, 
of  that  gentleman's  reserve,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  going  on  thus  :  *  Fox  never  talks 
in  private  company ;  not  from  any  determina- 
tion not  to  talk,  but  because  ho  has  not  the  first 


motion.  A  man  who  is  used  to  the  applaus*  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  no  wish  for  that  of 
a  private  company.  A  man  accustomed  to  throw 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  if  set  down  to  throw  f<ir 
sixpence,  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  oonut  bis 
dice.  Burke  s  talk  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind : 
he  does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction, 
but  because  his  mind  is  fuU.* 
He  thus  curiously  characterized  one  ci  onr  old 


acquaintance : — 


is  a  good  man,  sir 


but  he  is  a  vain  man,  and  a  liar.  He,  however, 
only  tells  lies  of  vanity;  of  victories,  for  in- 
stance, in  conversation,  which  never  happened.' 
This  alluded  to  a  story  which  I  had  repeated 
fh>m  that  gentleman,  to  entertain  Johnson  with 
its  wild  bravado :  '  This  Johnson,  sir,'  said  he, 
*  whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will  shrink  if  yoa 
come  close  to  him  in  argument,  and  roar  as  lond 
as  he.  He  once  maintained  the  paradox,  that 
there  is  no  beauty  but  in  utility.  **  Sir,**  said  I, 
''what  say  you  to  the  peacock's  tail,  which  ii 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  hot 
would  have  as  much  utility  if  its  feathers  were 
all  of  one  colour?"  He  f^H  what  I  thos  pro- 
duced, and  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient, 
ridicule ;  exclaiming,  *'  A  peacock  haa  a  tail, 
a  fox  has  a  tail ; "  and  then  he  burst  out  into 
laugh. — **  Well,  sir,'*  said  I,  with  a  strong  voice-^^ 

looking  him  full  in  the  face,  "  you  hare  unken  

nelled  your  fox  ;  pursue  him  if  you  dare."  U« 
had  not  a  word  to  say,  sir.*— Johnson  told  m- 
that  this  was  fiction  from  beginning  to  end.' 

After   musing   for  some  time,  he  said,  '    'M 
wonder  how  I  should  have  any  enemies ;  for     S 
do  hann  to  nobody.'    Boswell  :  'In  the  fir^t 
place,  sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to  recoUeet,  tk^us 
you  set  out  with  attacking  the  Scotch ;  so  yo  v 
got  a  whole  nation  for  your  enemies.'   jQK^f- 
son:   'Why,  I  own  that  by  my  definition  o/ 
oaU  I  meant  to  vex  them.'    Boswell  :  'Pniy* 
sir,  can  you  trace  the  cause  of  your  antipatbj 
to  the  Scotch?'     Johnson:   'I  eannot,  sir.* 
Boswell  :  *  OM  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  it  wis  be- 
cause they  sold  Charles  the  First.'    JoHNSOJ: 
'  Then,  sir,  old  )Ir.  Sheridan  hia  found  out  s 
very  good  reason.* 

*  Believed  to  be  the  older  Sheridan. 

s  Were  I  to  insert  all  the  stories  which  hfvt  tM 
told  of  contests  boldly  maintained  with  bin,  \miP'''f 
victories  obtained  over  him,  of  reducing  him  toiiksMi 
and  of  malcing  him  own  that  his  aatsgimist  kid  t^ 
better  of  him  in  argument,  my  volumes  wcmM  i**^ 
to  an  immoderate  sixc.  One  fnftfin^,  1  th»l«  ^ 
circulated  both  In  conversation  snd  in  print :  (lutv)>*3 
he  would  not  allow  the  Scotch  writers  tb  b«w  •"^ 
the  late  Dr.  Rose  of  Chiswick  asserted  that  ^^^ 
name  one  Scotch  writer,  whom  Dr.  Jcdmsos  kia*^ 
would  allow  to  have  written  better  than  wa$  wa  * 
the  age ;  and  upon  Johnson's  asking  who  tt  ** 
answered,  '  Lord  Bute,  when  he  signed  the  vaiisBt 
for  your  pension.'  Upon  which  Johnson,  stnick  »W 
tlie  repartee,  aeknowledtred  that  this  ««u  tine.  ^1^ 
I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  if  Bose  «H 
this,  I  never  heard  it'— Boswnx. 
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Surely  tlie  most  obstinate  and  sulky  nation- 
ality, the  most  detcrniincd  aversion  to  tliis  great 
and  good  ni:ui,  must  be  cured,  when  he  is  Heen 
thus  playing  with  one  of  his  prejudices,  of  which 
he  candidly  admitted  that  he  could  not  tell  the 
reason.     It  was,  however,  probably  owing  to  his 
having  had  in  his  view  the  worst  part  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  the  needy  adventurers,  many 
of  whom  he  thought  were  advanced  above  their 
1    merits,  by  means  which  he  did  not  approve. 
I     Had  he  in  his  early  life  been  in  Scotland,  and 
I    seen  the  worthy,  sensible,  independent  gentle- 
men,  who  lived  rationally  and  hospitably  at 
I     home,  ho  never  could  have  entertained  such 
I     unfavotirable  and  unjust  notions  of  his  fellow- 
subjects.     And  accordingly  we  lind,  that  when 
he  did  visit  Scotland,  in  the  lattor  period  of  his 
i    life,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  uU  that  it  deserved, 
'    as  I  have  already  pointed  uut,  when  speaking  of 
,    his  Journey  to  the  Westtni  Islands. 

Next  day,  Saturday,  March  I'L',  I  found  him 
:  still  at  Mrs.  Thrale  s ;  but  he  tuld  me  that  he 
Was  to  go  to  his  own  hounc  in  tlie  afternoon. 
He  was  better,  but  I  perceived  ho  was  but  an 
unruly  patient ;  for  Sir  Lucas  re])y8,  who  visited 
him  while  I  was  with  him,  sidd,  *  If  you  were 
traettUfU,  sir,  I  should  prescribe  fcr  you.* 

I  related  to  him  &  remark  which  a  respectable 
friend  had  made  to  me,  upon  the  then  state  of 
Qovemmcnt,  when  those  who  had  been  long  in 
opposition  had  attained  to  i>owcr,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, against  the  iuclinati«m  of  the  Sovereign. 
'  You  need  not  be  uneasy,'  said  this  gentleman, 
'•bout  the  King.  He  laughs  at  them  all;  he 
plays  them  one  against  another.'  Johnson: 
*I>on*t  think  so,  sir.  Tlie  King  is  as  much 
oppressed  as  a  man  can  be.  If  he  plays  them 
one  against  another,  he  icina  nothing.' 

I  had  paid  a  visit  to  (Jcncral  Oglethorpe  in 

the  mnming,  and  was  told  by  him  that  Dr. 

Johnson  saw  company  on  Saturday  evenings, 

and  he  would  meet  me  at  Johnson's  that  night. 

^Vhen  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  not  doubt- 

faig  that  it  would  please  him,  as  he  had  a  great 

▼alne  for  Oglethor]fC,   the    fret  fulness  of    his 

disesic  unexpectedly  showed  itself ;  Ids  anger 

suibienly  kindled,  and  he  saiil,  with  veheinince, 

*biil  not  you  tell  him  not  to  come?    Am  I  to 

be Amifet/  in  this  manner  ? '    I  satisfied  him  that 

'    I  could  not  divine  that  the  \i8it  would  not  be 

convenient,  and  that  I  certainly  could  not  take  it 

i    vpon  me  of  my  own  accord  to  forbid  the  General. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in  Mrs. 

Williams's  room,  at  tea  anil  coffee  with  her  and 

Uts.  Desmoulins,  who  were  also  both  ill ;  it  was 

i  nd  scene,  and  ho  was  not  in  u  very  good 

I    kniDoar.     He  said  of  a  performance  that  Lad 

j    ktrly  come  out,  'Sir,  if  you  shouM  search  all 

the  madhouses  in  England,  you  would  not  find 

tea  men  who  would  write  so,  and  think  it  iftiii»c/ 

I  wss  glad  when  General  Oglethorptrs  arrival 

vu  announced,  and  we  left  the  hidics.    Dr. 

Johnson  attended  him  in  the  parlour,  and  was 


as  courteous  as  ever.  Tlie  General  said  he  was 
busy  reading  the  writers  of  the  middle  age. 
Johnson  said  they  were  very  curious.  -  Oglk- 
THiJRPE :  *  The  House  of  Commons  has  usuri>ed 
the  power  of  the  mition's  money,  and  used  it 
tyrannically.  Government  is  now  carried  on 
by  corrupt  influence,  instead  of  the  inherent 
right  in  the  King.'  Johnson:  *Sir,  the  want 
of  inherent  right  in  the  King  occasions  all  this 
disturbance.  "NMiat  we  did  at  the  Kevolution 
was  necessary;  but  it  broke  our  Constitution.'* 
OoLETHourE:  *My  father  did  not  think  it 
necessarj'.' 

On  Sunday,  March  23,  I  breakfasted  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  seemed  much  relieved,  having 
taken  opium  the  night  before.  He,  however, 
protested  against  it,  as  a  remedy  that  shouhl  be 
given  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  only  in 
extreme  necessity.  1  mentioned  how  <  nmnionly 
it  was  used  in  Turkey,  and  that  therefore  it 
could  not  be  so  pernicious  as  he  api)rehended. 
He  grew  warm,  and  said,  'Turks  take  opium, 
and  Christians  take  opium ;  but  Kussel,  in  his 
account  of  Aleppo,  tells  us,  that  it  is  as  dis- 
graceful in  Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium,  as 
it  is  with  us  to  get  drunk.  Sir,  it  is  amazing 
how  things  arc  exaggerated.  A  gentleman  was 
lately  telling,  in  a  company  where  I  was  present, 
that  in  France,  as  soon  as  a  man  of  fashion 
marries,  he  takes  an  oiiora  girl  into  keei>ing ;  ahil 
this  he  mentioned  as  a  general  custom.  "  I'ray, 
sir,"  saitl  I,  "how  many  opera  giils  may  there 
be?"  He  answered,  "About  fourbcore."  ""SVell 
then,  sir," said  I,  "you  see  there  can  be  no  more 
than  fourscore  men  of  fashion  who  can  do  this." ' 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea ;  an<l  she  and  I 
talked  bef«)ro  him  u]>on  a  topic  which  ho  had 
once  borne  patiently  fn^m  me  when  we  were  by 
ourselves, — his  not  complaining  of  the  world, 
because  he  was  not  called  to  some  great  office, 
nor  had  attained  to  great  wealth.  He  flew  into 
a  violent  passion,  I  confess  with  some  justice, 
and  commanded  us  to  have  done.  'Nobody,' 
said  he,  '  has  a  right  to  talk  in  this  manner,  to 
bring  before  a  man  his  own  character,  and  the 
events  of  his  life,  when  he  does  not  choose  it 
should  be  done.  I  never  have  sought  the  world  : 
the  world  was  not  to  seek  me.  It  is  rather  won- 
derful th.it  so  much  has  been  done  for  me.  All 
the  compLiints  which  are  made  of  the  WiirM  are 
unjuHt.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglectwl : 
it  W.18  goner.illy  by  his  own  fault  tluit  he  failed 
of  buccesB.     A  man  may  hide  his  head  iu  a  hole : 

*  I  haVf,  in  my  J"Urnnl  of  a  T:ur  to  the  Ihl.lU*, 
fully  cxi'n-ssiil  my  sttntiiiieiits  uiioii  this  9ul>J<  ct.  lli«. 
Ki:Vnlutii)U  Wan  ncca^nry,  but  not  u  su^j'-ct  lur  *jl  ry  ; 
iK'cau-c  It  for  n  I«'iij(  time  M;i-ti  •!  thr  ;:•  ii(.M^n.s  fitlin^it 
of  h'yu!'ij.  Aii'l  now,  when  by  tin;  l>iii:cn'tiit  •  JUtt  of 
time  the  pn -<i;iit  Il<iyal  Family  an;  c»tuUi.-<lM<l  in  out 
ftft'tii,ns,  bow  unwise  Is  it  to  n  vive  l»y  <«  !•  l-nition'! 
the  memory  of  a  Hh''Ck,  wbirh  it  wi.ul'I  kkm  ly  luvu 
b'-»'ii  lieltor  that  our  Constitution  hud  not  U'^u.kJ. — 
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he  may  go  into  the  country,  and  publish  a  book 
now  and  then,  v]ii:h  nobody  reads,  and  then 
complains  he  is  neglected.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  person  should  exert  himself  for  a 
man  who  has  written  a  good  book :  he  has  not 
written  it  for  any  individual.  I  may  as  well 
make  a  present  to  the  postman  who  brings  me  a 
letter.  AVhen  patronage  was  limited,  an  author 
expected  to  find  a  Ikliecenas,  and  complained  if 
he  did  not  find  one.  "NVTiy  should  he  complain  ? 
This  Ma^enas  has  others  as  good  as  he,  or  others 
who  have  got  the  start  of  him.*  Boswell: 
*  But  surely,  sir,  you  will  allow  that  there  are 
men  of  merit  at  the  bar  who  never  get  practice.' 
Johnson:  *Sir,  you  are  sure  that  practice  is 
got  from  an  opinion  that  the  person  employed 
deserves  it  best ;  so  that  if  a  man  of  merit  at  the 
bar  does  not  get  practice,  it  is  from  error,  not 
from  injustice.  lie  is  not  neglected.  A  hoiiic 
that  is  brought  to  market  may  not  be  IxHight, 
though  he  is  a  very  good  horse ;  but  that  is  from 
ignorance,  not  from  intention. ' 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  novelty, 
ingenuity,  and  discrimination,  such  as  is  seldom 
to  be  found.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
men  of  merit,  who  have  no  success  in  life,  may 
be  forgiven  for  lamenting^  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  complmn.  They  may  consider  it  as  hard  that 
their  merit  should  not  have  its  suitable  distinc- 
tion. Though  there  is  no  intentional  injustice 
towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  world,  their 
merit  not  liaving  been  perceived,  they  may  yet 
repine  against  fortune  or  fat€f  or  by  whatever 
name  they  choose  to  call  the  supposed  mytho- 
logical power  of  destiny.  It  has,  however, 
occurred  to  me,  as  a  consolatory  thought,  that 
men  of  merit  should  consider  thus : — How  much 
harder  would  it  be,  if  the  same  persons  had  both 
all  the  merit  and  all  the  prosperity  1  Would 
not  this  be  a  miserable  distribution  for  the  poor 
dunces?  Would  men  of  merit  exchange  their 
intellectual  superiority,  and  the  enjo3rment8 
arising  from  it,  for  external  distinction  and  the 
pleasures  of  wealth?  If  they  would  not,  let 
them  not  envy  others,  who  are  poor  where  they 
arc  rich,  a  compensation  which  is  made  to  them. 
Let  them  look  inwards  and  be  satisfied ;  recol- 
lecting, with  conscious  pride,  what  Virgil  finely 
says  of  the  Corycius  Senex,  and  which  I  have,  in 
another  place,*  with  truth  and  sincerity  apx)lied 
to  Mr.  Burke  :— 

'  Rogum  fleqnnbat  opes  animis.' 

On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment  of 
wealth,  Johnson  obser\'ed,  *  A  man  cannot  make 
a  bad  use  of  his  money,  so  far  as  regards  society, 
if  he  do  not  hoanl  it ;  for  if  he  cither  spends  it 
or  lends  it  out,  society  has  the  benefit.  It  is  in 
general  better  to  spend  money  than  to  give  it 
away ;  for  industry  is  more  promoted  by  spend- 


•  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotlaml  ngalnst  the  Attempt 
to  diminish  the  Number  of  the  LonLj  of  Session,  1785. 
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ing  money  than  by  giving  it  away.  A  man  who 
spends  his  money  is  sure  be  is  doing  good  with 
it:  he  is  not  sure  when  he  gives  it  away.  A 
man  who  spends  ten  thousand  a  yemr  will  do 
more  good  than  a  man  who  ipenda  two  thooaandf 
and  gives  away  eight.' 

In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  Again.  He  wai 
somewhat  fretful  from  his  illness.  A  gentleman 
asked  him  whether  he  had  been  abroad  to-day. 
*  Don't  talk  so  childishly,'  said  he.  *  Yoa  may 
as  well  ask  if  I  hanged  myself  to-day.'  I  men- 
tioncd  politics.  JoHKBON:  'Sir,  Fd  as  eooa 
have  a  man  to  break  my  bonei  as  talk  to  me  of 
public  affairs,  intecnal  or  extemaL  I  have 
lived  to  see  things  all  as  bad  as  they  can  be.' 

Having  mentioned  his  friend,  the  second  Lord 
Southwell,  he  said,  'Lord  Southwell  was  the 
highest  bred  man,  without  insolence,  that  I  ever 
was  in  company  with ;  the  most  qualiticd  I  ever 
saw.  Lord  Orrery  was  not  dignified;  Lofd 
Chesterfield  was,  but  he  was  insolent.    Lord 

*  is  a  man  of  coarse  manners,  but  a  man  oC 

abilities  and  information.  I  don't  say  he  is  a  maa 
I  would  set  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  though  per«> 
haps  he  may  be  as  good  as  the  next  Prime  Miai- 
ster  that  comes ;  but  he  is  a  man  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  Club ;— I  don't  say  our  Club  : — for  there  b 
no  such  Club.'  Boswell:  'But,  sir,  wu  he 
not  once  a  factious  man?'  Johnsost:  '0  yes, 
sir ;  as  factious  a  fellow  as  could  be  foand ;  oot 
who  was  for  sinking  us  all  into  the  mok'  Bos- 
well :  *  How  then,  sir,  did  he  get  into  (stov 
with  the  King?'  Johnson:  'Because,  nr,  I 
suppose  he  promised  the  King  to  do  whstercr 
the  King  pleased.' 

He  said,  *  Goldsmith's  blundering  speech  to 
Lord  Shelbume,  which  has  been  so  dtn.  ma- 
tioncd,  and  which  he  really  did  make  to  kin. 
was  only  a  blunder  in  emphasis, — "I  wonder  | 
they  should  call  your  Lordships  MaXagnA^  i^  \ 
Malagrida  was  a  very  good  manf^-^nesnt,  I  i 
wonder  they  should  use  MalagrUla  as  a  teiB  ^  '■ 
reproach.'  i 

Soon  after  this  time  I  had  an  opportnaity  of  ! 
seeing,  by  means  of  one  of  his  friends,  i  pnof  ; 
that  his  talents,  as  well  as  his  obliging  uttnet  \ 
to  authors,  were  ready  as  ever.    He  had  refi*^ 
The  Village^  an  admirable  poem,  by  the  Be^^ 
rend  Mr.  Crabbe.    Its  sentiments,  as  to  the  ^  : 
notions  of  rustic  happiness  and  rustie  nrta^  ' 
were  quite  congenial  with  his  own ;  and  ht  hid 
taken  the  trouble,  not  only  to  suggest  slight  oor  ■ 
rections  and  variations,  but  to  furnish  tomslif^ 
when  he  thought  he  oould  give  the  vriter't 
meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of  tilis  b>bi- 
script. 

On  Sunday,  March  90, 1  found  him  at  hflU*  , 
in  the  evening,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  iBce* 
with  Dr.  Brocklesby,  whose  reading  and  Iedov- 
ledge  of  life  and  good  sinrits  supply  him  withi 

1  Lord  Shelbume,  aftsnmds  fliti  Hsiqaii  ^  ' 
Lansdowne. 
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never-foiling  source  of  conversation.     Ho  men- 
tioned a  respectable  gentleman,  who  became 
extremely  penurious  near  the  close  of  his  life. 
Johnson  said  there  must  have  been  a  degree  of 
madness  about  him.     *  Not  at  all,  sir,'  said  Dr. 
Brocklcsby,    'his  judgment  was  entire.'    Un- 
luckily, however,  he  mentioned  that,  although 
be   had  a  fortune  of  twenty-seven   tliousand 
pounds,  he  denied  himself  many  comforts,  from 
SD  apprehension  that  he  could  not  afford  them. 
*Xay,  sir/  cried  Jolmson,  '  when  the  judgment 
\»  so  disturbed  that  a  man  cannot  count,  that  is 
pretty  well.' 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  sayings, 
without  the  formality  of  dates,  as  they  have  no 
reference  to  any  particular  time  or  place. 

'  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  his  ac- 
quaintance the  better.'  This,  however,  was 
neant  with  a  just  restriction ;  for  he,  on  another 
occasion,  said  to  me,  *Sir,  a  man  may  be  so 
nraoh  of  everything,  that  he  is  nothing  of  any- 
thing.' 

'  Railing  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is  wrong ; 
for  it  doea  not  make  them  live  better,  but  only 
Biskes  them  idler ;  and  idleness  is  a  very  bad 
thing  for  hnman  nature.' 

*  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  journal 
f«  a  man's  own  nse ;  he  may  write  upon  a  card 
a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  written,  after 
ht  baa  had  exi>erience  of  life.  At  first  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  ¥rritten,  because  there  is  a 
treat  deal  of  novelty ;  but  when  once  a  man  has 
•ettled  his  opinions,  there  is  seldom  much  to  be 
■etdofvn.' 

'  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Journal  * 
which  we  see  Swift  kept  in  London  ;  for  it  con- 
tain! alight  topics,  and  it  might  soon  be  written.' 

I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account-lKx>k  of 
ft  lady  whom  I  mentioned.  Johnhon  :  *  Keeping 
Meonnti,  sir,  is  of  no  use  when  a  man  is  sjiend- 
fang  hia  own  money,  and  has  nobody  to  whom  he 
ia  to  aoootmt.  Yon  won't  eat  less  beef  to-day, 
became  you  have  written  down  what  it  cost 
yeitcrday.*     I  mentione<l    another   lady  who 

^  la  his  lAU  of  Hwift,  he  thus  uiK-aks  of  this 
Joonol:— 

*  la  the  midst  of  hts  power  and  his  pnlltics,  he  kept 

*  Joomsl  of  his  viflits,  his  wnlkM.  his  interviews  with 

Waiaters,  and  quarrels  with  hi  a  scn-ant.  and  trans- 

Kitted  It  to  Un.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  r)inp;loy,  to  whom 

he  knew  that  whatever  bofcU  liini  was  int4'n-!iting,  and 

no  account  could   be  too  minute.     Whether  these 

4famul  trifles  were  properly  cxiKiiied  to  eycH  which 

hsil  never  received  any  pleasure  fn^n  tlie  Dean,  may 

ht  nesombly  doubted.    They  have,  however,  some 

edd  attractions :  the  reader  tindinx  fn>qu(>nt  nienti(>n 

tf  anus  which  he  lias  been  used  to  consl'Ier  om 

■     iBportaat,  goes  on  in  hope  of  inrnrmAtinn  •  and  n* 
i    Ihcra  Is  nothing  to  fstiguc  attention,  if  he  is  dls- 
il^olBted,  he  can  hardly  complsln.' 

It  Buy  be  added,  that  tho  reader  not  only  hopes  to 
hA,  bat  dues  And,  In  this  very  ent4^rtAining  Joumsl, 
■neb  evioos  information  respecting  YtT^mn  and 
(tap*  which  he  will  in  vain  seek  for  >n  other  books 
If  the  ane  period.— lULosn. 


thought  as  he  did,  so  that  her  husband  could 
not  get  her  to  keep  an  account  of  the  expense 
of  the  family,  as  she  thought  it  enough  that  she 
never  exceeded  the  sum  allowed  her.  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  it  is  fit  slic  shonld  keep  an  account,  because 
her  husband  wiKhes  it ;  but  I  do  not  sec  its  use.' 
I  maintained  that  keeping  an  account  had  this 
advantage,  that  it  satisfies  a  man  that  his  money 
has  not  been  lost  rn*  stolen,  which  he  might  some- 
times be  apt  to  imagine,  were  there  no  written 
state  of  his  expense ;  and,  besides,  a  calculation 
of  economy,  so  as  not  to  exceed  one's  income, 
cannot  he  made  without  a  view  of  the  ditfiTcnt 
articles  in  figures,  that  one  may  see  how  to  re- 
trench in  some  particulars  less  necessary  than 
others.     Tliis  he  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  nar- 
ratives, which  abounded  in  curious  and  inte- 
resting topics,  were  unhappily  found  to  be  very 
fabulous,  I  mentioned  Lord  Blansfield's  having 
said  to  me,  *  Suppose  we  believe  one  half  of  what 
he  tells.'  Johnson  :  *  Ay  :  but  we  don't  know 
xchich  half  to  believe.  By  his  Ij-ing  wo  lose  not 
only  our  reverence  for  him,  but  all  conifort  in 
his  conversation.'  Boswell:  *  May  we  not  take 
it  as  amusing  fiction?'  Johnbon:  *Sir,  the 
misfortune  is,  that  you  will  insensibly  believe 
as  much  of  it  as  you  incline  to  believe.' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  their 
congeniality  in  i)olitics,  he  never  was  acquainted 
with  a  late  endnent  noble  judge  [Mansfield], 
whom  I  have  heard  s}>eak  of-  him,  as  a  writer, 
with  great  respect.  Johnson,  I  know  not  \k\\on 
what  degree  of  investigation,  entortainetl  no 
exalted  opiniim  of  his  Lonlship's  intellectual 
character.  Talking  of  him  to  me  one  day,  he 
said,  '  It  is  wonderful,  sir,  with  how  little  real 
sui>criority  of  mind  men  can  make  an  eminent 
figure  in  public  life. '  lie  expressed  himself  to 
the  same  pur^Mse  concerning  another  law-lord, 
who,  it  seems,  once  took  a  fancy  to  associate 
with  tho  wits  of  London  ;  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess, that  Foote  said,  *  AVhat  can  he  mean  by 
coming  among  us?  Ife  is  not  only  dull  himself, 
but  the  cause  of  dulness  in  others.'  Trying  him 
by  tho  test  of  his  colloquial  powers,  JolmKon 
had  found  him  very  defective.  He  once  said  to 
Sir  Joshua  Rc>'nolds,  *  This  man  now  has  In^en 
ten  years  about  town,  and  has  made  nothing  of 
it ; '  meaning  as  a  companion.  *  He  said  to  me, 
*  I  never  heanl  anything  from  him  in  company 
that  was  at  all  striking ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a  man  in  con- 
versation, that  you  discover  what  his  real  abili- 
ties are :  to  make  a  speech  in  a  public  assembly 

»  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do  wlint  precision  and 
eh'inince  of  oratory  his  I^>pl«'l»ip  c.in  di>i'l;iy,  I  can- 
not but  swKnect  that  his  unfavourable  ai'i-  aian«e  in  a 
HOtial  circle,  which  <lrew  such  nntmadversK.nH  upon 
him,  nnirtt  be  owln«  to  a  «'old  nffectation  of  C'»nKi<iii<  iht,  . 
from  being  reservc«l  iunl  «tiff.  If  it  be  so,  and  lie  Uii^ht  , 
be  an  agreeable  man  if  h^  would,  we  cannot  be  »oiry 
tliat  he  misses  his  aim.-DoswxLL. 
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is  ^  knack.  Now  I  honour  Thurlow,  sir ;  Thur- 
low  is  a  fine  fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to 
yours.* 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed, 
lively  sayings,  I  said,  *  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  you  don^t 
always  remcmher  your  own  good  things,  that 
you  may  have  a  laugh  when  you  will*  Johnson  : 
*  Nay,  sir,  it  is  better  that  I  forget  them,  that 
I  may  be  reminded  of  them,  and  have  a  laugh 
on  their  being  brought  to  my  recollection.* 

When  I  recalled  to  him  his  having  Wd,  as  we 
sailed  up  Lochlomond,  'That  if  he  wore  any- 
thing fine,  it  should  be  very  fine  ;  *  I  observed 
that  all  his  thoughts  were  upon  a  great  scale. 
Johnson  :  '  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  every  man  will 
have  as  fine  a  thing  as  he  can  get ;  as  large  a 
diamond  for  his  ring.*  Boswell  :  'Pardon  me, 
sir ;  a  man  of  a  narrow  mind  will  not  think  of 
it ;  a  slight  trinket  will  satisfy  him : 

*'  Nee  suflterre  queat  maj oris  pondera  gcmmre. "  *   • 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  '  Essays  * 
which  I  had  written,*  which  I  hoped  he  would 
be  so  good  as  to  read,  and  pick  out  the  good 
ones.  Johnson  :  '  Nay,  sir,  send  me  only  the 
good  ones ;  don*t  make  me  pick  thenL* 

I  heard  him  once  say,  '  Though  the  proverb 
"  Nullum  numen  ahesty  si  sit  pruderUia"  does 
not  always  prove  true,  we  may  be  certain  of  the 
converse  of  it,  **  Nullum  numen  adestf  8%  $it  im- 
prudentia."  * 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to  Bath, 
and  asked  his  commands,  he  said,  *  Tell  Dr. 
Harrington  that  I  wish  he  would  publish  si^other 
volume  of  the  Ifugce  Antiquce:*  it  is  a  very  pretty 
book."  Mr.  Seward  seconded  this  wish,  and 
recommended  to  Dr.  Harrington  to  dedicate  it 
to  Johnson,  and  take  for  his  motto  what  Catul- 
lus says  to  Cornelius  Nepos  : 

* lumque  tu  solebas, 

Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  nuoas. 

As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  the  following  circumstance  may  be 
mentioned : — One  evening,  when  we  were  in  the 
street  together,  and  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
sup  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  he  said,  '1*11  go  with 
you.*  After  having  walked  part  of  the  way, 
scemini^  to  recollect  something,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  said,  '  I  cannot  go,— but  /  do  not 
love  Beauclerk  the  Uaa.^ 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait,  Mr.  Beauclerk 
had  inscribed, 

* Ingenlum  ingens 

Inculto  lat«t  hoc  sub  corpore.' 

»  Under  the  title  of  Tht  /fypocfcondrioc —Maloxm. 

•  It  has  since  appeared.— Boswell. 

»  A  new  and  greatly  Improved  edition  of  this  very 
curious  collection  was  publisiied  by  Mr.  Park  in  1804, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  In  this  edition  the  letters  are  chrono- 
logically arranged,  and  tlie  account  of  the  Bishoi^s, 
which  was  formerly  printed  from  a  very  corrupt  copy, 
la  taken  from  Sir  Juhn  Harrington's  original  manuscript 
which  he  presented  to  Uenr>',  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is 
now  in  the  Royal  Ubrary  in  the  Museum.— M alone. 


After  Mr.  Beauclcrk*s  death,  when  it  beoune 
Mr.  Langton*s  property,  he  made  the  inscription 
be  defaced.  Johnson  said  complacently,  'It 
was  kind  in  you  to  take  it  off;  *  and  then,  after 
a  short  pause,  added,  '  and  not  unkind  ia  him 
to  put  it  on.* 

'He  said,  'How  few  of  his  friends*  hooses 
would  a  man  choose  to  be  at,  when  he  is  liek !  * 
He  mentioned  one  or  two.  \  recollect  only 
Tlirale*s. 

He  observed, '  There  is  a  wicked  inclination  in 
most  people  to  suppose  an  old  man  decayed  ia 
his  intellects.  If  a  young  or  middle-aged  man, 
when  leaving  a  company,  does  not  reeoUect 
where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  is  nothing ;  bot  if  the 
same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an  old  man, 
people  will  shrug  up  their  ihpulders,  and  tsy, 
"  his  memory  is  going.**  * 

When  I  once  talked  to  hin^  of  aome  of  the 
sayings  which  everybody  repeats,  but  nobody 
knows  where  to  find ;  such  as  Qum  Decs  sWt 
perdere,  prius  dementat ;  he  told  me  that  he  wtm 
once  offered  ten   guineas  to  point  out  from 
whence  SemH  insanivimwi  omnet  was  taken. 
He  could  not  do  it ;  but  many  y^^ars  afterwards 
met  with  it  by  chance  in  Johanne$  BapL 
Mantuanus,^ 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  aa 
eloquent  argument  in  which  he  maintained  th*. 
the  situation  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
of  any  person's  in  the  kingdom,  even 
of  the  Sovereign.    I  recollect  only— the  enjuj^ 
ment  of  hope — the  high  snpericvity  of 
without  the  anxious  cares  of 
a  great  de^gree  of  power,  both  from  natsnl 
fluence  wisely  used,  and  from  the  sangoins 
pectations  of  those  who  look  forward  to 
chance  of  future  favour. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  commimicated  to 
following  particulars : — 

Johnson  thought  the  poems,  pabBshed 
translations  from  Ossian,  had  so  little 
that  he  said,  'Sir,  a  man  might  wiiie 
stuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  abandom  hh 
to  it.' 

He  said,  'A  man  shoold  ptaa  a  part  of 
time  with  the  lavghert,  by  which 
thing  ridiculous  or  paHdeulac  about  him 
be  fNnesented  to  his  view,  and  corrected.'   I 
served  he  must  have  been  a  bold  langlMr  w 
would  have  rentored  to  teU  Dr.  JoIibscb  cf 
of  hif  peculiarities.' 


1  The  words  occur  (as  Mr.  Bindley  obssrtw  to 
in  the  First  Eclogue  of  Msntoanos,  Dt  hmmh  A 
etc. 

'  Id  commune  malum ;  semsl  iassnl^mos 
— Mai^xb. 

*  I  am  happy,  howtvo;  to  nsntioB  a 
instance  of  his  enduring  with  grsat  fntkacis  to 
one  qf  his  most  striking  particalsrities  pointed  oei  >' 
Miss  Hunter,  a  niece  of  his  Mend  Chrtstophcr  Baait 
whei^  a  very  young  girt,  straek  by  his  estnerilsifT 
motions,  said  to  him,  *  Itay,  Dr.  Johnson,  why  do  fos 
make  such  strange  gestnxsst'— 'fiross  bed  habit,'  ki 


'^ 
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Having  obaerved  the  rain  ostentatious  import- 
ance of  many  peox>le  in  quoting  the  authority 
of  Dukea  and  Lords,  as  having  hecn  in  their  com- 
pany, he  aaid  he  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
did  not  mention  his  authority  when  he  should 
hare  done  it,  had  it  not  been  that  of  a  Duke  or 
Lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
he  wished  for  some  additional  members  to  the 
LiTERART  Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  variety ; 
for,  said  he,  there  can  now  be  nothing  now  among 
ns  ;  we  have  travelled  over  one  auother^s  minds. 
Johnson  seemed  a  little  angry,  and  said,  '  Sir, 
you  have  not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  x^romise 
you.'    Sir  Joshua,  however,  thought  Goldsmith 
right ;  observing,  that  '  when  people  have  lived 
ak  great  deal  together,  they  know  what  each  of 
"them  will  say  on  every  subject.    A  new  undcr- 
mtanding,  therefore,  is  desirable;  because,  though 
xt  may  only  furnish  the  same  sense  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  would  have  been  furnished  by  those 
^with  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet  tins 
sense  will  have  a  different  colouring ;  and  colour- 
ing is  of  much  effect  in  ever^'thing  else  as  well 
■u  in  painting.' 

Johnson  u&ed  to  say  that  he  made  it  a  con- 
Btant  rule  to  talk  as  well  as  he  could  both  as  to 
sentiment  and  expression,  by  which  means,  what 
lukd  been  originally  effort  became  familiar  and 
easy.  The  consequence  of  this.  Sir  Joshua  ob- 
served, was,  that  his  common  conversation  in  all 
oompanies  was  such  as  to  secure  him  universal 
mttentioD,  as  something  above  the  usual  collo- 
quial style  was  expected. 

Tct,  though  Johnson  liad  this  habit  in  com- 
pany, when  another  mode  was  necessary,  in 
ordor  to  investigate  truth,  he  could  descend  to 
&  language  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
•An  instance  of  this  was  witnessed  by  Sir  Joshua 
Xicynolds,  when  they  were  present  at  an  exami- 
nation of  a  little  blackguard  boy,  by  Mr.  Saunders^ 
^'eleh,  the  late  Westminster  Justice.  Welch,* 
'^rbo  imagined  that  he  was  exalting  himself  in 
X>r.  Johnson's  eyes  by  using  big  words,  six>ke  in 
%.  manner  that  was  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
V<9 ;  I>r.  Johnson  perceiving  it,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  boy,  and  changed  the  poQii)ous  phrase- 
ology into  colloquial  language.  Sir  Joshna 
Itejn<^dst  who  was  much  amused  by  this  pro- 
Oedun,  vhich  seemed  a  kind  of  reversing  of 
'^rhat  might  have  been  expected  from  the  two 
Hica,  took  notiee  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  they 
Walked  away  by  themselves.  Johnson  leld, 
%liai  it  waa  continually  the  case ;  and  that  he  was 
slwaja  obliged  to  iroMUiit  the  justice^s  swelling 
dieUoB  (smiling),  so  as  that  hia  meaning  might 
b«  vndentood  by  the  vulgar,  from  whom  inlor- 
waa  to  be  obtained. 
Jjpahna  once  observed  to  him,  that  he  had 


talked  above  the  capacity  of  some  people  with 
whom  they  had  been  in  company  together.  *  No 
matter,  sir,'  said  Johnson  ;  '  they  consider  it  aa 
a  compliment  to  bo  talked  to,  as  if  they  were 
wiser  than  they  are.  So  true  is  this,  sir,  that 
Baxter  made  it  a  rule,  in  every  sermon  that  he 
preached,  to  say  something  that  was  above  the 
capacity  of  Ids  audience.* ' 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  driven  to  an  extremity  by  his  adversary, 
was  very  remarkable.  Of  his  power  in  this 
respect,  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Windham,  of 
Norfolk,  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  mo  with 
an  eminent  instance.  However  unfavourable  to 
Scotland,  he  uniformly  gave  liberal  praise  to 
George  Buchanan  as  a  writer.  In  a  conversation 
concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  which  Buchanan  was  introdu<^,  a 
Scotchman,  imagining  that  on  this  ground  he 
should  have  an  undoubted  triumph  over  him, 
exclaimed,  '  Ah,  Dr.  Johnnon,  what  would  jrou 
have  said  of  Buchanan  had  he  been  an  English- 
man?'— *  Why,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  after  a  little 
pause,  *  I  should  -not  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had 
he  been  an  Englishman,  what  I  will  now  say  of 
him  as  a  Scotchmaji^—ihAt  he  was  the  only  man 
of  genius  his  country  ever  produced.* 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another 
instance  of  the  same  nature.  I  once  reminded 
him,  that  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  expatiating 
on  the  beauty  of  Glasgow,  ho  had  cut  him  short 
by  saying,^  Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever  seen  Brent- 
ford?* and  I  took  the  liberty  to  add,  *My  dear 
sir,  surely  that  was  sliocking,^ — *  "N^Tiy,  then,  sir,* 
he  replied,  *  you  have  never  seen  Brentford.* 

Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation  was 
talk,  yet  he  made  a  distinction ;  for  when  he 
once  told  me  that  he  dined  the  day  before  at  a 
friend's  house,  *  with  a  very  pretty  company ;  * 
and  I  asked  him  if  there  was  good  conversation, 
he  answered,  *  No,  sir ;  fre  had  talk  enough,  but 
no  converaation  ;  there  was  nothing  ditcuued,* 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  London, 
he  imputed  it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  their 
spirit  of  nationality.  *  You  know,  sir,*  said  he, 
'  that  no  Scotchman  publishes  a  book,  or  has  a 
play  brought  upon  the  stage,  but  there  are  five 
hundred  people  ready  to  applaud  him.* 

Ha  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend  Dr.  Bur- 
ner's elegant  and  entertaining  travels,  and  told 
Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  them  in  his  eye  when 
writing  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland, 

Such  was  his  lansibility,  and  so  much  was  he 
affected  by  pathetic  i>oetry,  that,  when  he  was 


Hflisd.  '  Do  you,  my  dear,  take  care  to  guard  sgainst 
WhI  haUta.'  This  I  wss  told  by  tho  young  lady's 
liolte.et  ]Caxfate.~BoswELL. 


>  The  Justness  of  this  remsrk  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  »tor>'.  for  which  I  am  ludebtud  to  Loid  Eliot : 
—A  country  parson,  who  was  rvnurkablo  for  quoting 
scraps  of  Latin  In  his  sennons,  hsving  dit-d,  one  of  his 
parishioners  was  asked  how  he  hkcd  his  successor? 
•  He  Is  a  very  good  preacher,'  was  his  answer, '  but  no 
UUiner.'—Bosv:zf.L. 
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reading  Dr.  BeaUie*s  Hermit,  in  my  presence, 
it  hrouglit  tears  into  his  eyes.* 

lie  (Ibapprovcd  much  of  mingling  real  facts 
viith.  fiction.  On  this  account  he  censured  a 
book  entitled  Love  and  Madntsa. 

Air.  Hoole  told  him  he  was  bom  in  Moorfields, 
and  had  received  part  of  his  early  instruction  in 
Gruh  Street,  *  Sir/  said  Johnson,  smiling,  *  you 
have  been  regularly  educated.'  Having  asked 
who  was  his  instructor,  and  Mr.  Hoole  having 
answered,  *  My  uncle,  sir,  who  was  a  tailor ; ' 
Juhnson,  recollecting  himself,  said,  'Sir,  I  know 
him ;  we  called  him  the  metaphyneal  tailor. 
Ho  was  of  a  club  in  Old  Street,  with  me  and 
George  Psalmanazar,  and  some  others :  but  pray, 
air,  was  he  a  good  tailor?*  Mr.  Hoole  having 
answered  that  he  believtd  he  was  too  mathe- 
matical, and  used  to  draw  squares  and  triangles 
on  his  shop-board,  so  that  he  did  not  excel  in  the 
cut  of  a  coat;— *  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  John- 
son ;  *for  I  would  have  every  man  to  be  master 
of  his  own  business.' 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hoole, 
as  brother  authors,  he  often  said,  *  Let  you  and 
I  air  go  together,  and  eat  a  beefsteak  in  Grub 

Street' 

Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  architect ' 
whose  works  show  a  sublimity  of  genius,  and 
who  ii  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his 
godal,  hospitable,  and  generous  qualities,  sub- 
mitted the  manuscript  of  his  Chinese  Architec- 
turt  to  Dr*  Johnson's  perusal.  Johnson  was 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  said,  '  It  wants  no 
i^ddition  nor  correction,  but  a  few  lines  of  intro- 
duction;' which  he  fumished,  and  Sir  William 
Adopted. 

He  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  'The  age  is 
fonniBg  mad  after  innovation  ;  and  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  is  to  be  done  in  a  new  way ; 
men  are  to  be  hanged  in  a  new  way ;  Tyburn 
itself  is  not  safe  from  the  fury  of  innovation.' 
It  having  been  argued  that  this  was  an  improve- 
jnent — '  No,  sir,'  said  he  eagerly,  *  it  is  not  an 
improvement ;  they  object,  that  the  old  method 
drew  together  a  number  of  spectators.  Sir, 
executions  are  intended  to  draw  spectators. 
If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  they  don't  an- 
swer tlivir  purpose.  The  old  method  was  most 
satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  the  public  was  grati- 
fied by  a  procession  ;  the  criminal  was  supported 
by  it  WTiy  is  all  this  to  be  swept  away  ? '  I 
perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this 
head,  and  am  persuaded  that  executions  now. 


i  The  particular  passage  which  excit«l  this  strong 
emotion  was,  as  I  have  heard  from  my  fatlier,  the  third 
staiixa,  •  Tis  night,'  etc.— J.  Boswell,  jun. 

«  Tlie  Honourable  Horace  Wali>ule,  late  Earl  of 
Orfonl,  Uius  bears  testimony  to  tljls  gcntlemairs  merit 
as  a  writer :— Mr.  Cliambera'  Treatise  on  Civil  Archi- 
Urture  is  the  most  sensible  book,  and  the  most  eaeinpt 
fnmi  prejuaices,  tliat  ever  was  written  on  that  science. 
-Prtfacc  to  AKicdota  qf  Painting  in  England—Boa- 

WELL. 


the  solemn  procession  being  discontinued,  have 

not  nearly  the  effect  which  they  formerly  had. 

Magistrates,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere,  have, 

I  am  afraid,  in  this  had  too  much  rogard  to  their 

own  ease. 
Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Johnson 

said  to  a  friend,  'Hurd,  sir,  is  one  of  a  set  <^ 

men  who  account  for  everything  systematically ; 

foy  instance,  it  has  been  a  fashion  to  wear 
scarlet  breeches ;  these  men  would  tell  you  that, 
according  to  causes  and  effects,  no  other  wear 
could  at  that  time  have  been  chosen.'  He,  how- 
ever, said  of  him  at  another  time  to  the  same 
gentleman,  '  Hurd,  sir,  is  a  man  whose  acquaint- 
ance is  a  valuable  acquisition.' 

That  learned  and  ingenious  prolate,  it  is  well 
known,  published  at  one  period  of  his  life  Monl 
and  Political  Dialogue$f  with  a  wofully  whiggish 
cast  Afterwards,  his  Lordship  having  thought 
better,  came  to  see  his  error,  and  republished 
the  work  with  a  moro  constitutional  spirit 
Johnson,  however,  was  unwilling  to  allow  him 
full  credit  for  his  ]K>litical  conversion.  I  re- 
member when  his  Lordship  declined  the  honour 
of  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnson 
said,  *  I  am  glad  he  did  not  go  to  Lambeth ;  for, 
after  all,  I  fear  he  is  a  Whig  in  his  heart' 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and  dcamcss 
in  cxprossion  was  very  remarkable.  He  dis- 
approved of  a  parenthesis ;  and  I  believe,  in  all 
his  voluminous  writings,  not  half  a  dosen  of 
them  will  be  found.  He  never  used  the  phrases 
Vie  farmer  and  the  lattery  having  observed  that 
they  often  occasioned  obscurity;  he  therefore 
contrived  to  construct  his  sentences  so  as  not  to 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  would  even  rather 
repeat  the  same  words,  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  mistake  sur- 
names, when  we  hear  them  carelessly  uttered 
for  the  first  time.  To  prevent  this,  he  used  not 
only  to  pronounce  them  slowly  and  distinctly, 
but  to  take  the  trouble  of  spelling  them,— a  pno* 
tice  which  I  have  often  followed,  and  whiek  I 
wish  were  generaL 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  6t  hit  blood, 
that  not  only  did  he  luire  his  nails  to  the  quick, 
but  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fingers  with  a  pen- 
knife, till  they  seemed  quite  red  and  raw. 

The   heterogeneous   composition   of  hnmam 
nature  was  remarkably  exemi>lified  in  Jobasoa. 
His  liberality  in  giving  his  money  to  peraoni  ia 
distress  was  extraordinary.    Yet  there  larked 
about  him  a  propensity  to  paltry  saving.    One 
day  I  owned  to  him  that  *I  was  oecasioBally 
troubled  with  a  fit  of  narrwmeu,*    *  Why,  sir," 
said  he,  '  so  am  L    Bui  I donottdliL'    He  ha» 
now  and  then  borrowed  a  ■billing  of  me,  and. 
when  I  asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to  b» 
rather  out  of  humour.    A  droll  little  eimim-     / 
stance  once  occurred : — As  if  he  meant  to  repri" 
mand  my  minute  exactness  as  a  creditor,  ha  . 
thus  addressed  me :  '  Boswell,  l€nd  me  sizpeace 

—noitohcr^^aidJ  j 
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This  great  man*!  attention  to  small  things 
very  remarkable.  As  an  instance  of  it,  he 
one  day  said  to  mo,  '  Sir,  when  you  get  silver 
in  change  for  a  guinea,  look  carefully  at  it ;  you 
may  find  some  curious  piece  of  coin.' 

Though  a  stem  trvi^Aiorn  EnglUhmMif  and 
£tilly  prejudiced  against  all  other  nations,  he 
liad  discernment  enough  to  sec,  and  candour 
enough  to  censure,  the  cold  reserve  too  common 
Among  Englishmen  towards  strangers:  'Sir,* 
sadd  he,  '  two  men  of  any  other  nation  who  are 
■liown  into  a  room  together,  at  a  house  where 
'tbey  arc  both  visitors,  will  immediately  find 
aome  conversation.  But  two  Englishmen  will 
probably  go  each  to  a  different  window,  and 
zvmain  in  obstinate  silence.  Sir,  we  as  yet  do 
not  enough  imdcrstand  the  common  rights  of 
liumanity.* 

Johnson  was,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  a 
good  deal  with  the  Eurl  of  SUelbume,  now 
Blarquis  of  Lansdowne,  as  ho  doubtless  could 
not  but  have  a  due  value  fur  that  nobleman's 
activity  of  mind,  and  uncommon  acquisitions  of 
important  knowledge,  however  much  he  might 
<llsapproveof  other  parts  of  his  Lordaliip's  charac- 
ter, which  were  widely  different  from  his  own. 

Uanrice  Morgann,  Esq.,  author  of  the  very 
iaHeniouB  Estay  on  the  Character  of  Fdlttaff^^ 
being  a  particular  friend  of  his  Lordship,  had 
once  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  Johnson  for 
%  day  <Nr  two  at  Wycombe,  when  this  lord  was 
%bMnt ;  and  by  him  I  have  been  favoured  with 
two  anecdotes. 

One  it  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson's 
candour,  llr.  Morgann  and  he  had  a  dispute 
pretty  late  at  night,  in  which  Johnson  would 
Bet  ^y^  up,  though  he  had  the  wrung  side,  and, 
in  ahort,  both  kept  the  field.  Next  morning, 
when  they  met  in  the  brcakfasting-room,  Dr. 
Jofaneon  accosted  Blr.  Morgann  thus:  'Sir,  I 
have  been  thinking  on  our  dispute  Lmt  night— 
Worn  sMTf  in  the  right,* 

The  other  was  at  follows  :— Johnson,  for 
■port  perfaapa,  or  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
eagerly  maintained  that  Derrick  had  merit  as  a 
writer.  Mr.  Morgann  argued  with  him  directly 
ta  Tttin.  At  length  he  had  recourse  to  this 
dcviee.  'Pray,  sir,*  said  he,  'whether  do  you 
reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  poet  ?  *  John- 
eon  ei  onoe  felt  himself  roused,  and  answered, 

*  8ir,  there  is  no  lottling  the  point  of  precedency 
between  a  louse  and  a  flea.* 

Onee,  when  chocking  my  boasting  too  fre- 
^ineatly  of  myself  in  company,  he  said  to  me, 

*  Boewell,  yon  often  vaunt  so  much  as  to  provoke 
ridicule.  Tou  put  me  in  mind  of  a  man  who 
Wie  stending  in  the  Idtchen  of  an  inn  with  his 


I  Johnson  bting  asked  his  opinion  of  this  Essay, 
iMvacd, '  Wh J,  sir,  we  shall  have  the  man  come  fortli 
^pte :  sad  as  he  has  proved  Fslstaff  to  be  no  coward, 
ht  may  pravo  Isgo  to  be  a  very  good  character.'— 


back  to  the  fire,  and  thus  accosted  the  person 
next  him,  "Do  you  know,  sir,  who  I  am?" 
"No,  sir,"  said  the  other,  "I  have  not  that 
advantage.**  "Sir,*'  said  he,  "I  am  the  ffrctU 
TwALMLET,  who  invented  the  New  Floodgate 
Iron.*'*^  The  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  on  my  re- 
peating the  story  to  him,  defended  Twalmlet, 
by  observing  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet 
of  great ;  fur  Virgil,  in  his  group  of  worthies  in 
the  Elysian  fields — 

'  Hie  manus,  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulncra  passi,'  etc. , 

mentions 

'  Inventas  ant  qui  vitam  cxcoluere  per  artes.' 

He  was  pleasecl  to  say  to  me  one  morning, 
when  we  were  left  alone  in  his  study,  '  Boswell, 
I  think  I  am  easier  with  you  than  with  almost 
anybody.* 

He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume  any 
credit  for  his  political  principles,  though  similar 
to  his  own ;  saying  of  him,  *  Sir,  ho  was  a  Tory 
by  chance.  * 

His  acute  observation  of  hunum  life  made  him 
remark,  '  Sir,  there  is  nothing  by  which  a  man 
exasx>erates  most  people  more,  than  by  display- 
ing a  superior  ability  of  brilliancy  in  conversa- 
tion. They  seem  pleased  at  the  time ;  but 
their  envy  makes  them  curse  him  at  their  hearts.* 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  could  amuse  himself 
with  so  slight  and  playful  a  species  of  composi- 
tion as  a  charade,  I  have  recovered  one  which 
he  made  on  Dr.  Barnard,  now  Lord  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,'  who  has  been  pleased  for  many  years 
to  treat  me  with  so  much  intimacy  and  social 
ease,  that  I  may  presume  to  call  him  not  only 
my  right  reverend,  but  my  very  dear  friend. 
I  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  give  to  the 
world  a  just  and  elegant  compliment  thus  paid 
to  his  Lordship  by  Johnson : — 

Charade. 
'  My  fini  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house  or  your 

room, 
My  second  expresses  a  Syrian  psrfUmc. 
My  vholt  ii  a  man  in  whose  C(>nvcrse  is  sh.ircd, 
The  strengtl)  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness  of  NanL' 

Johnson  asked  Bichard  Owen  Cambridge, 
Esq.,  if  he  had  read  the  Spanish  translation  of 
Sallutt,  said  to  be  written  by  a  Prince  of  Spain, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  tutor,  who  is  pro- 
fessedly the  author  of  a  treatise  annexed,  on  the 
Phoenician  language. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  the  work,  particn* 
larly  as  he  thought  the  translator  understood 
his  author  better  than  is  commonly  the  case 
with  translators,  but  said  he  was  disapi>ointed 
in  the  purpose  for  which  he  borrowed  the  book — 

*  What  the  grmt  Twalmlby  was  so  proud  of  having 
invented,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kind  of 
box-Iron  for  smootliing  Knen.— Uoswell. 

'  Afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of  liimerlck.— 
Maloxk. 
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to  see  whether  a  Spaniard  could  be  better  fur- 
nished with  inscriptions  from  monuments,  coins, 
or  other  antiquities,  which  he  might  more  pro- 
bably find  on  a  coast  so  immediately  opposite 
to  Carthage,  than  the  antiquaries  of  any 
other  countries.  Johnson  :  *  I  am  very  sorry 
you  were  not  gratified  in  your  expectations.' 
Cambridge  :  *  The  language  would  have  been  of 
little  use,  as  there  is  no  history  existing  in  that 
tongue  to  balance  the  partial  accounts  which 
the  Roman  writers  have  left  us.'  Johnson: 
*No,  sir;  they  have  not  been  partial:  they 
have  told  their  own  story,  without  shame  or 
regard  to  equitable  treatment  of  their  injured 
enemy ;  they  had  no  compunction,  no  feeling 
for  a  Carthaginian.  Why,  sir,  they  would 
never  have  borne  Virgil's  description  of  ^neas's 
treatment  of  Dido,  if  she  hsA  not  been  a  Car- 
thaginian.' 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other  com- 
munications from  'Mr,  Cambridge,  whom,  if  a 
beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  London ;  a  numerous  and 
excellent  library,  which  he  accurately  knows 
and  reads ;  a  choice  collection  of  pictures,  which 
he  understands  and  relishes ;  an  easy  fortune, 
an  amiable  family;  an  extensive  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintance,  distinguished  by 
rank,  fashion,  and  genius;  a  literary  fame, 
various,  elegant,  and  still  increasing;  collo- 
quial talents  rarely  to  be  found ;  and,  with  all 
these  means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  well 
advanced  in  years,  health  and  vigour  of  body, 
serenity  and  animation  of  mind — do  not  entitle 
to  be  addressed  fortunate  senex  /  I  know  not  to 
whom,  in  any  age,  that  expression  could  with 
propriety  have  been  used.  Long  may  he  live 
to  hear  and  to  feel  it !  ^ 

Johnson's  love  of  little  children,  which  he 
discovered  upon  all  occasions,  calling  them 
'pretty  dears,'  and  giving  them  sweetmeats, 
was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  real  humanity 
and  gentleness  of  his  disposition. 

Uis  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants,  and 
serious  concern,  not  only  for  their  comfort  in 
this  world,  but  their  happiness  in  the  next,  was 
another  unquestionable  evidence  of  what  all 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
knew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just,  under  this  head,  to  omit 
the  fondness  which  he  showed  for  ftTiitDaU  which 
he  had  taken  under  his  protection.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  indulgence  with  which  he  treated 
Hodge,  his  cat ;  for  whom  he  himself  used  to  go 
out  and  buy  ojrsters,  lest  the  servants  having 
that  trouble  should  take  a  dislike  to  the  poor 
creature.  I  am,  unluckily,  one  of  those  who 
have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  so  that  I  am  uneasy 

>  Mr.  Camltridge  ei^oyed  all  the  blessings  here 
enumerated  for  many  years  after  this  passage  was 
written.  He  died  at  his  seat  near  Twickenham,  Sept 
17, 1802,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.— Maloke. 


^hen  in  the  room  with  one ;  and  I  own  I  fre- 
quently suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  presence 
of  this  same  Hodge.  I  recollect  him  one  day 
scrambling  up  Dr.  Johnson's  breast,  apparently 
with  much  satisfaction,  while  my  friend,  smiling, 
and  half -whistling,  rubbed  down  his  back,  and 
pulled  him  by  the  tail ;  and,  when  I  observed 
he  was  a  fine  cat,  saying :  '  Why,  yes,  sir ;  bat 
I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked  better  than 
this ;'  and  then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be 
out  of  countenance,  adding,  *but  he  is  a  very 
fine  cat,  a  very  fine  cat  indeed.' 

This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  Acooant 
which  he  gave  Mr.  Langton,  of  the  despicable 
state  of  a  yoimg  gentleman  of  good  family. 
'  Sir,  when  I  heard  of  him  last,  he  was  running 
about  town  shooting  cats.'  And  then,  in  a 
sort  of  kindly  reverie,  he  bethought  himself 
of  his  own  favourite  eat,  and  said,  *  But  Hodge 
shan't  be  shot :  no,  no,  Hodge  shall  not  be 
shot.' 

He  thought  Mr.  Beaaderk  made  a  shrewd 
and  judicious  remark  to  Mr.  Langton,  who, 
after  having  been  for  the  first  time  in  eompeDy 
with  a  well-known  wit  about  town,  was  wannly 
admiring  and  praising  him, — 'See  him  again,' 
said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  the  Hierarchy,  and  particalaify 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  has  been  mors 
than  once  exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  wacfc. 
Mr.  Seward  saw  him  presented  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  described  his  bow  to  « 
Archbithcp,  as  such  a  studied  elaboratioii  of 
homage,  such  an  extension  of  limb,  such  a  flezioa 
of  body,  as  have  seldom  or  ever  been  eqfoalled. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning,  with  much  regieit 
that  by  my  own  negligence  I  lost  an  opportimity 
of  having  the  history  of  my  family  frooi  ite 
founder,  Thomas  Boswell,  in  1504,  recotded  tad. 
illustrated  by  Johnson's  pen.     Snch  was  hi» 
goodness  to  me,  that  when  I  presumed  to  aolia^ 
him  for  so  great  a  favour,  he  was  pleased  to  ssj,^ 
*  Let  me  have  all  the  materials  you  can 
and  I  will  do  it  both  in  Latin  and  BngjHsh ; 
let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be 
in  various  places  for  security  and 
I  can  now  only  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  up 
this  loss,  keeping  my  great  master  steadi|f 
view.     Family    histories,    like   the 
majorum  of  the  ancients,  excite  to  ririne ; 
I  wish  that  they  who  really  have  blood 
be  more  careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its 
Some  have  affected  to  laugh  at  the  history 
the  house  of  Yvery:*   it   would  be  well    V 
many  others  would  transmit  their  pedigiess  t0 
posterity,  with  the  same  aoooraey  and  geuii«*« 
seal  with  which  the  noble  Lord,  who  eompiW 
that  work,  has  honoured  and  pexpetoated  hif 
ancestry. 

On  Thursday,  April  10, 1  introduced  toUfli 
at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court,  the  Honourabls  sad 

>  Written  by  John,  Eari  of  Egaoat-^MAwa, 
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Reverend  William  Stuart,*  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Bate  :  a  gentleman  truly  worthy  of  being  known 
to  Johnson ;  being,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
high  birth,  learning,  travel,  and  elegant  man- 
ners, an  exemplary  parish  priest  in  every  re- 
spect. 

After  some  compliments  on  both  sides,  the 

tour  which  Johnson  and  I  had  made  to  the 

Hebrides  was  mentioned.    Johnson  :  *  I  got  an 

acqtiisition  of  more  ideas  by  it  than  by  anything 

that  I  remember.    I  saw  quite  a  dififcrent  system 

of  life.'    Bos  WELL:  'You  would  not  like  to 

make  the  same  journey  again?'     Johnson: 

*  Why  no,  sir ;  not  the  same  :  it  is  a  tale  told. 

Gravina,  an  Italian  critic,  observes,  that  every 

man  desires  to  see  that  of  which  he  has  read  ; 

bat  no  man  desires  to  read  an  account  of  what 

he  has  seen:   so  much  does    description  fall 

short   of    reality.    Description    only    excites 

ciiriodty:  seeing    satisfies    it.    Other    people 

may  go  and  see  the  Hebrides..*    Boswell:  *I 

■h<Hild  wish  to  go  and  see  some  eonntry  totally 

different  from  what  I  have  been  used  to ;  such 

A«  Turkey,  where  religion  and  everything  else 

are  different'    Johnson:  'Yes,  sir;  there  are 

t'wo  objects  of  euriosity, — ^tho  Christian  world 

mzkd  the  Mahometan  world.    All  the  rest  may 

be  eonaidered  as  barbarous.'    Boswell  :  Tray, 

sir,  is  Tht  Turkish  Spy  a  genuine  book  ? '    John- 

805 :  '  No,  sic.    BIrs.  Manley,  in  her  Life,  says 

thai  her  father  wrote  the  first  two  volumes; 

and  in  another  book,  DuntorCa  Life  and  ErrorM, 

ve  find  that  the  rest  was  written  by  one  Sault, 

at  two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of 

]>c.  Uidgeley.'* 

BoswKLL:  'This  has  been  a  very  factions 
rtigii,  owing  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  go- 
vdnimsnt.'  Johnson  :  *I  think  so,  sir.  "What 
St  ftfst  was  lenity,  grew  timidity.  Yet  this  is 
rissiiiiiint  d  potUrioH,  and  may  not  be  just. 
Bupposiuf  a  few  hsd  at  first  been  punished,  I 
Wttsre  faction  would  have  been  crushed ;  but  it 
an^t  have  been  said  that  it  was  a  sanguinary 
A  man  cannot  tell  d  priori  what  will  be 
lor  government  to  do.  This  reign  has  been 
mnfortunste.  We  have  had  an  unsuc- 
war;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  we 
been  ill  governed.    One  side  or  other  must 


*  At  that  time  VIear  of  Luton,  in  Bedfo^lHlli^p, 
^^kmn  he  lived  for  some  years,  and  fiilly  merited  the 
cWncter  given  of  him  in  the  text ;  aft«rwardii  Lord 
^ttkUthop  of  Armagh,  and  Trimate  of   Ireland.— 

■  Th»  TujUtk  Spv  was  preU»ndcd  to  have  been 
^'rtttss  originally  in  Arabic :  tmm  Arabic  tnm»lated 
isin  ItsUaa,  and  thence  into  Englinh.  The  real  author 
4  Iks  wodl,  which  was,  in  fact,  originally  written  in 
^Wtaa,  was  L  P.  Marana,  a  Oenocso,  who  died  at 
hris  is  leMw— Boswell. 
Ma  DontOB.  in  hU  Life,  says  that  '  Mr.  WUltam 
received  tram  Dr.  Midgeley  forty  shillings  a 
fee  writing  part  of  Tht  Tvrkisk  Sf}f:  bnt  I  do 
Hilsd  that  he  ssywben  mentions  Sault  as  engaged  in 
tt^weriL— MALOSfc 


prevail  in  war,  as  one  or  other  must  win  at  play. 
"When  we  beat  Louis,  we  were  not  better  go- 
verned; nor  were  the  French  better  governed 
when  Louis  beat  us.' 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  I  visited  him,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  whom, 
though  a  A\Tiig,  he  highly  valued.  One  of  the 
best  things  he  ever  said  was  to  this  gentleman  ; 
who,  before  he  set  out  for  Ireland  as  secretary  to 
Lord  Northington,  when  Lord  Lieutenant,  ex- 
pressed to  tlie  sage  some  modest  and  virtuous 
doubts,  whether  he  could  bring  himself  to  prac- 
tise those  arts  which  it  is  supposed  a  person  in 
that  situation  has  occasion  to  employ.  *  Don't 
be  afraid,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  with  a  pleasant 
smile, '  you  will  soon  make  a  very  pretty  rascal.' 

He  talked  to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  wonder- 
ful extent  and  variety  of  London,  and  observed 
that  men  of  curious  inquiry  might  see  in  it  such 
modes  of  life  as  very  few  could  even  imagine. 
He  in  particular  recommended  to  us  to  explore 
Wapping,  which  we  resolved  to  do.* 

llr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with  him, 
was  very  much  distressed  that  a  large  picture 
which  he  had  painted  was  refused  to  be  received 
into  the  Exhibition  of  the  Koyal  Academy. 
Mrs.  Thrale  knew  Johnson's  character  so  super- 
ficially as  to  represent  him  as  unwilling  to  do 
small  acts  of  benevolence,  and  mentions,  in  par- 
ticular, that  he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble 
to  write  a  letter  in  favour  of  his  friends.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  remarkable,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  for  what  she  denies  to 
him  ;  and,  above  all,  for  this  very  sort  of  kind- 
ness— writing  letters  for  those  to  whom  his 
solicitations  might  be  of  service.  He  now  gave 
Mr.  Lowe  the  following,  of  which  I  was  diligent 
enough,  with  his  permission,  to  take  copies  at 
the  next  cofiTeehouse,  wlule  Mr.  Windham  was 
so  good  as  to  stay  by  me. 

'  10  SIB  JOSIIUA  BETNOLDS. 

'April  12, 17S^ 

'  Sib, — Mri  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off 
from  all  credit  and  all  hope,  by  the  rejection  of 
his  picture  from  the  Exhibition.  Upon  this 
work  he  has  exhausted  all  his  powers,  and  sus- 
pended all  his  expectations ;  and  certainly,  to 
be  refused  an  opiiortunity  of  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  is  in  itself  a  very  great  hardship. 
It  is  to  be  condemned  without  a  trial. 

'  If  you  could  procure  the  revocation  of  this 
incapacitating  edict,  you  would  deliver  an  un- 
happy man  from  great  affliction.  The  council 
has  sometimes  reversed  its  own  determination  ; 


»  Vc  accordingly  i-arrled  our  wchrnv  into  ej[ecnti«^n 
In  October  179'J ;  bnt  whether  from  tliat  nnifonnity 
which  has  in  modem  times.  In  a  Krrat  di'gree.  »iirra<l 
tbrongh  every  part  of  the  ractrop<illK,  or  fnini  r.iir  want 
of  snfflcient  exertion,  we  were  dliw|.poluted.-Los. 

WILL. 
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and  I  hope  that,  by  your  interpogition,  this 
luckless  picture  may  be  got  admitted. — I  am, 
etc.,  *  SA3I.  JoHNSOjr.* 

*  TO  MB.  BAKBT. 

*  April  12, 1783. 

*  Sir,— Mr.  Lowe's  exclusion  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion gives  him  more  trouble  than  you  and  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  council  could  imagine 
or  intend.  He  considers  disgrace  and  ruin  as 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  your  determina- 
tion. 

*  He  says  that  some  pictures  have  been  re- 
ceived after  rejection  ;  and  if  there  be  any  such 
precedent,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  use 
your  interest  in  his  favour.  Of  his  work  I  can 
say  nothing ;  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of  painting ; 
and  this  picture  I  never  saw :  but  I  conceive  it 
extremely  hard  to  shut  out  any  man  from  the 
possibility  of  success  ;  and  therefore  I  repeat  my 
reque9t  that  you  will  propose  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  Mr.  Lowe's  case ;  and  if  there  bo  any 
among  the  council  iirith  whom  my  name  can 
have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to  communicate  to 
them  the  desire  of,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, *.Sam.  Johnson.* 

Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted; and  l^Ir.  Lowe's  performance  was  ad- 
mitted at  Somerset  Place.  The  subject,  as  I 
recollect,  was  the  Deluge,  at  that  point  of  time 
when  the  water  was  verging  to  the  top  of  the 
last  uncovered  mountain.  Near  to  the  bpot  was 
seen  the  last  of  the  antediluvian  race,  exclusive 
of  those  wl^o  were  saved  in  the  ark  of  Noah. 
This  was  one  of  those  giants,  then  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  and 
with  one  of  his  hands  held  aloft  his  infant  child. 
Upon  the  small  remaining  dry  spot  appeared  a 
famished  lion,  ready  to  spring  at  the  child  and 
devour  it.  Mr.  Lowe  told  me  that  Johnson  said 
to  him, '  Sir,  your  picture  is  noble  and  probable.' 
*A  compliment  indeed,' said  Mr.  Lowe,  'from 
a  man  who  cannot  lie,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.' 

About  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter, 
mentioning  hia  bad  health,  and  that  he  intended 
a  visit  to  Lichfield.  *  It  is,'  says  he,  '  with  bo 
great  expectation  of  amendment  that  I  make 
every  year  a  journey  into  the  country ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  yi^it  those  whose  kindness  has  been 
often  experienced. ' 

On  April  18  (being  Good  Friday)  I  foond  him 
at  breakfast,  in  his  usual  manner  upon  that  day, 
drinking  tea  without  milk,  ^d  eating  ^  cross- 
bun  to  prevent  faintness.  We  went  to  jSt 
Clement's  Church,  as  formerly.  "When  we  came 
home  from  church,  he  placed  himself  on  one  of 
the  stone  seats  at  his  garden  door,  and  I  took 
the  other,  and  thus  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a 
placid  frame  of  mind,  we  talked  away  very 
easily.  Johnson:  *Were  I  a  country  gentle- 
man, I  should  not  be  very  hospitable ;  I  should 
not  have  crowds  in  my  house.'    Bobwkll  :  '  Sir 


Alexander  Dick  iells  me,  that  he  remembers 
having  a  thousand  people  in  a  year  to  dine  at 
his  house ;  that  is,  reckoning  each  person  as  one, 
each  time  that  he  dined  there.'     Jokvbos: 
'  That,  sir,  is  about  three'  a  day.'    Boewcx : 
'  How  your  statement  lessens  the  idea ! '    John- 
son :  '  That,  sir,  is  the  good   of  oonnting.    It 
brings  everything  to  a  certainty,  which  before 
floated  in  the  mind  indefinitely.'    Boswell: 
'  But  OwM,  ignotum  pro  tnagnifico  eU :  one  is 
sorry  to  have  this  diminished. '    JoBNSON :  *  Sir, 
you  should  not  allow  yoorself  to  be  delighted 
with  error.'    Boswkll  :  '  Three  a  day  seem  bo 
few.'    Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir,  he  wiio  en 
three  a  day  does  very  liberally.    And  if  tb' 
is  a  large  family,  the  poor  entertain  thoee  three 
for  they  eat  what  the  poor  would  get :  thi 
must  be  superfluous  meat ;  it  must  be  giv«i 
the  poor,  or  thrown  out.'    Boswkll  :  '  I 
in  London,  that  the  poor  go  about  and 
bones,  which  I  understand  are  man 
Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir ;  they  boil  them,  and  e 
tract  a  grease  from  them  for  greasing  wheels 
other  purposes.    Of  the  best  pieces  they  ms. 
a  mock  ivory,  which  is  used  for  hafts  to  koir 
and  various  other  things ;  the  coarser  pi* 
they  bum  and  pound,  and  sell  the  asbea.' 
WELL:   *For  what  purpose,  sir?'    JaaxK^ss: 
*  Why,  sir,  for  making  a  furnace  for  the  chemlMti 
for  melting  iron.    A  paste  made  of  bonit  boza«t 
will  stand  a  stronger  heat  than  anything 
Consider,  sir,  if  you  are  to  melt  iron,  you 
not  line  your  pot  with  brass,  because  it  is 
than  iron,  and  would  melt  sooner ;  nor  with  i 
for  though  malleable  iron  is  hutl«r  than 
iron,  yet  it  would  not  do ;  but  a  paste  U 
bqnes  will  not  melt.'    Boswell:  'Doyoak»<»^< 
sir,  I  have  discovered  a  manufacture  to  a 
extent,  of  what  you  only  piddle  ai 
and  drying  the  peel  of  oranges  ?  >    At  a  plse0^  ^ 
Newgate  Street  there  is  a  prodigioos  qosBft^^, 
prepared,  which  they  sell  to  the   dlstOk'^^ 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  I  believe  they  make  a  big: 
thing  out  of  them  than  a  s|4rit;  they 
what  is  called  orange-butter,  the  oil  of 
orange  inspissated,  which    they  mix 
with  common  pomatum,  and  make  it 
The  oil  does  not  fly  off  in  the  drying.'  _  , 

Boswkll  :   *  I  wish  to  have  a  geod  waU^^ 
garden.'    JoHNSOV:  '  I  dont  think  it  wouU. 
irorth  the  expense  to  you.     We  eompats 
England,  a  park-wall  at  a  thousand 
ipile ;  now  a  garden-wall  Qinst  cost  at  least 
mudL     Ttfu  intend  your  trees  should 
higher  than  a  deer  will  leap.    Now  let  ns 
—for  a  hundred  pounds  y<m  eould  only 
forty-four  square  yards,  which  is  raj 

1  It  Is  suggested  to  me,  by  aa  anonynotts  _^ 
on  my  work,  that  the  reason  why  Dr.  Johasoa  eeOsf^ 
the  peels  of  squeesed  oranges  may  be  found  la    <^ 
858th   Letter  in   Mrs.  Pfoisi's  CcthcH^m^  -«>-»    ^ 
appears  that  he  recoiameiided  'dried 
finely  powdered/  as  a  medldna— Boewi 
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for  two  hundred  pounds,  you  may  haire  eighty- 
four  square  yards,  which  is  very  well.     But 
when  will  you  get  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  walls,  in  fruit,  in  your  climate  ?    No, 
sir,  such  contention  with  Nature  is  not  worth 
while.     I  would  plant  an  orchard,  and  have 
plenty  of  such  fruit  as  ripens  well  in  your 
country.     My  friend.  Dr.  Gladden,  of  Ireland, 
said    that    *'in  an  orchard   there    should  be 
enough  to  eat,  enough  to  lay  up,  enough  to  be 
stolen,  and  enough  to  rot  upon  the  ground." 
Cherries  are  an  early  fruit;    you  may  have 
them,  and  you  may  have  the  early  apples  and 
pears.'      Boswell  :    *  We   cannot    have    non- 
pareils.'    Johnson  :    *  Sir,  you  can  no  more 
have  nonpareils  than   you  can  have  grapes.' 
Boswell:  'We  have  them,  sir;  but  they  are 
very  bod.*    Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir,  never  try  to 
have  a  thing  merely  to  show  that  you  cannot 
have  it.    From  ground  that  would  let  for  forty 
shillings  you  may  have  a  large  orchard;  and 
yoa  sec  it  costs  you  only  forty  shillings.     Nay, 
you  may  graze  the  ground  when  the  trees  are 
gruwn  up ;  you  cannot  while  they  arc  young.' 
BoswiLL :  *  Is  not  a  good  garden  a  very  com- 
mon thing  in  England,  sir?'    Johnson  :  'Not 
■0  common,  sir,  as  you  imagine.     In  IJncoln- 
•hire  there  is   hardly  an  orchard ;   in   Staf- 
fordshire very  little  fruit.'     1>ohw£LL  :    'Has 
IsDgton  no  orchard?'     Johnson:   *No,  sir.' 
XofiWELL:   *How  so,  sir?'    Johnson:  'Why, 
■ir,  from  the  general  negligence  of  the  country. 
He  haa  it  not,   because  nobody  else  has  it.' 
BwwiLL:  'A  hot-hoiuo  is  a  certain  thing;  I 
may  have  that.'     Johnson  :   '  A  hothouse  is 
pretty  certain ;  but  you  must  first  build  it, 
then  yon  most  keep  fires  in  it,  and  you  must 
liave  a  gardener  to  take  care  of  it.'    Boswell  : 
•Bat  if  I  have  a  gardener  at  any  nite— '   John- 
•ok:   *Why,  yes.'     Boswell:   *I'd  have   it 
Bear  my  house  ;  there  is  no  need  to  liavc  it  in 
the  orchard.'     Johnson  :   '  Yes,  I'd  have  it 
near  my  honse.     I  would  idant  a  great  many 
camnta;  the  fruit  is  good,  and  they  make  a 
pretty  sweetmeat.' 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some  may 
think  trifling,  in  order  to  show  clearly  how  this 
great  man,  whoso  mind  could  grasp  such  large 
and  extensive  subjects,  as  ho  has  shown  in 
lus  Hterary  labours,  was  yet  well  informed  in 
the  oommon  affairs  of  life,  and  loved  to  illus- 
trate them. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of  clocu- 
tion,  came  in,  and  then  we  went  up-stairs  into 
the  study.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  tauglit  many 
clergymen.  Johnson  :  '  I  hope  not.'  AValkkk  : 
'I  have  taught  only  one,  and  he  is  the  best 
Ttader  I  ever  heard,  not  by  my  teaching,  but 
by  hii  own  natural  talents.'  Johnson  :  *  Were 
ka  tht  best  reader  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
have  it  told  that  he  was  taught.'  Here  was  one 
of  his  peculiar  prejudices.  Could  it  be  any  dis- 
advantage to  the  clergyman  to  have  it  known 


that  he  was  taught  an  easy  and  graceful  de- 
livery?' Boswell  :  *Will  you  not  allow,  sir, 
that  a  man  may  bo  taught  to  read  well?' 
Johnson  :  *  'S\niy,  sir,  so  far  as  to  read  better 
tlian  he  might  do  without  being  taught,  yes. 
Formerly  it  was  8U])])08ed  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  reading,  but  that  one  rcail  as  well 
as  another.'  Boswell  :  *  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  old  Sheridan  as  enthusiastic  about  oratory 
as  ever.'  Walker  :  '  His  enthusiasm,  aa  to 
what  oratory  will  do,  may  be  too  great ;  but 
he  reads  well.'  Johnson  :  *  He  reads  well, 
but  ho  reads  low ;  and  you  know  it  is  much 
easier  to  read  low  than  to  read  high  ;  for  when 
you  read  high,  you  are  much  more  limited, 
your  loudest  note  can  be  but  one,  and  so  the 
variety  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  loudness. 
Now  some  people  have  occasion  to  speak  to  an 
extensive  audience,  and  must  si>eak  loud  to  bo 
heard.'  Walker:  *The  art  is  to  read  strong, 
though  low.' 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language, — Johnson  : 
'  It  must  have  come  by  inspiration.  A  thou- 
sand, nay,  a  million  of  children  could  not  invent 
a  language.  While  the  organs  arc  pliable, 
there  is  not  understanding  enough  to  form  a 
language  ;  by  the  time  that  there  is  imderstand- 
ing  enough,  the  organs  arc  become  stilf.  We 
know  that  after  a  ceriain  age  we  cannot  learn 
to  pronounce  a  new  language.  No  foreigner, 
who  comes  to  England  when  advanced  in  life, 
ever  pronounces  English  tolerably  well :  at 
least  such  instances  are  very  rare.  When  I 
maintain  that  language  must  have  come  by 
inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  inspiration  ia 
required  for  rhetoric,  and  all  the  beauties  of 
language ;  for  when  once  man  has  huiguage, 
we  can  conceive  that  he  may  gradually  form 
modifications  of  it.  I  mean  only  that  inspira- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give  man 
the  faculty  of  speech ;  to  inform  him  that  he 
may  h;»ve  speech ;  which  I  think  he  could  no 
more  find  out  without  inspiration  than  cows  or 
hogs  would  think  of  such  a  faculty.'  Walker  : 
'  Do  you  tliink,  sir,  that  there  are  any  iierfect 
synonymes  in  any  language  ? '  John.«*on  :  *  Ori- 
ginally there  were  not ;  but  by  using  wonls 
negligently,  or  in  poetry,  one  word  comes  to  be 
conftmnded  with  anr>ther.' 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  '  A  friend  of  mine,' 
said  he,  '  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  a  huly 
wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd's  picture  in  a  bracelet, 
and  asked  me  for  a  motto.  I  said,  I  could  think 
of  ne  better  than  Currat  Lex,  I  was  very  will- 
ing to  have  him  pardoned  ;  that  is,  to  have  the 
sentence  changed  to  transfKirtation  ;  but  when 
he  was  once  hanged,  I  did  not  wish  he  should 
be  made  a  saint.' 

Mrs.  Burncy,  wife  of  his  frii-nd  Dr.  Bumry, 
came  in,  and  he  seemed  to  bu  entertained  i^ith 
her  conversation. 

Garrick's  funtnil  was  talked  of  an  extrava- 
gantly expensive.     Johnson,  from  his  dislike 
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to  exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that  it 
was  distinguished  hy  any  extraordinary  pomp. 
'  Were  there  not  six  horses  to  eaeh  eoach  ? ' 
said  Mrs.  Bumey.  Johnson  :  *  3Iadam,  there 
were  no  more  six  horses  than  six  phoenixes.' 

BIrs.  Barney  wondcreil  that  some  very  beauti- 
ful new  buildings  [Finsbury  Square]  should  be 
erected  in  Moortields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation 
as  between  Bedlam  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital; 
and  said  she  could  not  live  there.  Johnson  : 
*  Nay,  madam,  you  see  nothing  there  to  hurt 
you.  Tou  no  more  think  of  madness  by  having 
n-indows  that  look  to  Bedlam,  than  you  think 
of  death  by  having  windows  that  look  to  a 
churchyard.*  Mrs.  Burney  :  *  We  may  look 
to  a  churchyard,  sir ;  for  it  is  right  that  we 
should  be  kept  in  mind  of  death.'  Johnson: 
'  Nay,  madam,  if  you  go  to  that,  it  is  right 
that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  madness, 
which  is  occasioned  by  too  much  indulgence  of 
imagination.  I  think  a  very  moral  use  may 
be  made  of  these  new  buildings ;  I  would  have 
those  who  have  heated  imaginations  live  there, 
and  take  warning.'  Mrs.  Burney :  'But,  sir, 
many  of  the  poor  people  that  are  mad,  have 
become  so  from  disease,  or  from  distressing 
events.  It  is  therefore  not  their  fault,  but 
their  misfortune ;  and  therefore  to  think  of 
them  is  a  melancholy  consideration.' 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was 
too  late  for  the  scnice  of  the  church  at  three 
o  clock.  I  took  a  walk,  and  left  liim  alone 
for  some  time ;  then  returned,  and  wo  had 
coffee  and  conversation  again  by  ourselves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of 
mine,  as  a  curious  case  for  his  opinion : — *  He 
is  the  most  inexplicable  man  to  me  that  I  ever 
knew.  Can  you  explain  him,  sir?  He  is,  I 
really  believe,  noble-minded,  generous,  and 
princely.  }^ut  his  most  intimate  friends  may 
be  separated  from  him  for  years,  without  his 
ever  asking  a  question  concerning  them.  He 
will  meet  them  with  a  formality,  a  coldness, 
a  stately  indifference  ;  but  when  they  come 
close  to  him,  and  fairly  engage  him  in  conversa- 
tion, they  find  him  as  easy,  pleasant,  and  kind 
as  they  could  wish.  One  then  supposes  that 
what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed  ;  but 
stay  away  from  him  for  half  a  year,  and  he  will 
neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to  inquire  about 
you.'  Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  I  cannot  ascertain 
his  character  exactly,  as  I  do  not  know  him ; 
but  I  should  not  like  to  have  such  a  man  for 
my  friend.  He  may  love  study,  and  wish  not 
to  be  interrupted  by  his  friends;  Amid  furtM 
iemporis.  He  may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so 
much  occupied  with  petty  pursuits,  that  he 
may  not  want  friends.  Or  he  may  have  a 
notion  that  there  is  a  dignity  in  appearing 
indilTerent,  while  he  in  fact  may  not  be  more 
indifferent  at  his  heart  than  anotlier.' 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's 
at  seven,  and  then  parted. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

1783. 

On  Sunday,  April  20,  being  Easier  Day,  after 
attending  solemn  service  at  St.  Paoiy  I  came 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
painter,  sitting  with  him.  Mr.  Lowe  mentioned 
the  great  number  of  new  boildinga  of  late  in 
London,  yet  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  observed 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  waa  not  in- 
creased. Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  the  hills  of 
mortality  prove  that  no  more  people  die  now 
than  formerly ;  so  it  is  plain  no  more  live. 
The  register  of  births  proves  nothing;  for  sot 
one-tenth  of  the  people  of  London  are  born 
there.*  Boswell  :  '  I  believe,  air,  a  great 
many  of  the  children  bom  in  London  die  early.* 
Johnson:  *WTiy,  yes,  rir.'  Boswell:  'Bat 
those  who  do  live  are  as  stout  and  strong 
l^eople  as  any :  Dr.  Price  says  they  most  be 
naturally  strong  to  get  through.'  Joh5SON: 
*  That  is  system,  sir.  A  great  traveller  ob- 
senr'cs,  that  it  ia  said  there  are  m>  weak  oc* 
deformed  people  among  the  Indians;  but  h^ 
with  much  sagacity  assigns  the  reason  of  this^. 
which  is,  that  the  hardship  of  their  Hfe, 
hunters  and  fishers,  does  not  allow  weak 
diseased  children  to  grow  up.  Now  had  I 
an  Indian  I  must  have  died  early;  my  e; 
would  not  have  served  me  to  get  food.    I  ixL 


deed  now  could  fish,  give  me  English  tackle 
but  had  I  been  an  Indian  I  must  have  ■tarvec 
or  they  would  have  knocked  me  on  the 
when  they  saw  I  could  do  nothing.'    BoewiLL 
'  Perhaps  they  would  have  taken  oare  of 
we  are  told  they  are  fond  of  oratory ;  yon 
have  talked  to  them.'    Johnson:   *Nay, 
I  should  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  be 
to  talk ;  I  should  have  been  dead  before  I 
ten  years  old.    Depend  upon  it,  sir,  a 
when  he  ia  hungry,  will  not  carry  about 
him  a  looby  of  nine  years  old,  who  cannot 
himself.     They  have  no  affection,  air.' 
WELL:    'I  believe  natural  affection,  of 
we  hear  so  much,  is  very  smalL'    JoHN803^^-'^^* 
*  Sir,  natural  affection  ia  nothing ;  but 
from  principle  and  established  duty  is 
times  wonderfully  strong.'     LowB:   'A 
sir,  will  feed  her  chickens  in  preference  to 
self.*    Johnson  :  '  But  we  don*t  know  that 
hen  is  hungry;  let  the  hen  be  fairly 
and  111  warrant  shell  peek  the 
A  cock,  I  bdieve,  wOl  feed  hena  instead  •> 
himself ;  but  we  don't  knoW  that  the  oock 
hungry.'     Boswell :   'And  that,  air,  is 
from  affection,  but  gallantry.     Bat  some  el 
Indians  have  affection.'    Johnson:  'Sir, 
they  help  some  of  their  children  is  plain ;  f 
some  of  them  live,  which  they  could  not  ^' 
without  being  helped.' 
I  dined  with  him.    The  company  were,  Ui^^ 
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lilrs.  Desmoulina,  and  Mr.  Lowe. 
k1  not  to  be  well,  talked  little,  grew 
x>n  after  dinner,  and  retired,  upon 
'ent  away. 

next  day  gone  to  Air.  Barkers  seat  in 
ry,  from  whence  I  was  recalled  by  an 
hat  a  near  relation  of  mine  had  killed 
^onist  in  a  duel,  and  was  himself 
ily  wounded,  I  saw  little  of  Dr.  John- 
VIonday,  April  23,  when  I  spent  a 
ble  part  of  the  day  with  him,  and 
d  the  subject  which  then  chiefly  oocu- 
mind.  Johnson  :  *  I  do  not  see,  sir, 
ing  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
lee  revenge  forbidden,  but  not  self- 

BoswELL :  '  The  Quakers  say  it  is : 
im  that  smitteth  tlice  on  one  cheek, 

also  the  other."*    Johnson:    'But 

the  text  is  meant  only  to  have  the 

nodcrating  passion  ;  it  is  plain  that  we 

0  take  it  in  a  literal  sense.     We  see 

1  the  context,  where  there  are  other 
idations,  which  I  warrant  you  the 
ill  not  take  literally ;  as,  for  instance, 
tim  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn 

away."  Let  a  man  whose  credit  is 
e  to  a  Quaker,  and  say,  "  Well,  sir, 
\  hundred  pounds ; "  he  will  find  him 
Ing  as  any  other  man.  No,  sir,  a  man 
t  the  man  who  invades  his  character, 
ly  shoot  him  who  attempts  to  break 
house.*  So  in  1745,  my  friend,  Tom 
;,  the  Quaker,  said  he  would  not  fight, 
ould  drive  an  anununition  cart ;  and 

that  the  Quakers  have  sent  flannel 
,s  to  our  soldiers,  to  enable  them  to 
tcr.'  BoswELL :  '  When  a  man  is  the 
,  and  by  ill-usage  forces  on  a  duel  in 
is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground  to 
t  he  is  gone  to  a  state  of  happiness?' 
:  *  Sir,  we  are  not  to  judge  determin- 
he  state  in  which  a  man  leaves  this  life, 
in  a  moment  have  repented  effectually, 
Possible  may  have  been  accepted  of  God. 

k  it  ueccsHary  to  caution  my  readers  against 
I  that  in  thi.4  or  any  other  conversation  of 
»on,  they  have  his  serious  and  deliberate 
1  the  subject  of  duelling.  In  my  Journal  oj 
he  Hthridcf,  34i  (tiit.  ]>.  3oO,  it  a]>i)ears  that  he 
.  frank  conft»si(>u :  '  Nobody  at  times  talks 
jT  than  I  do;'  and  ibid.  p.  231,  'he  fairly 
could  not  explain  the  rationality  of  duelling.' 
berefore  inft-r  that  he  could  not  think  that 
,  which  8eems  ho  inconsidtcnt  with  the  siiirit 
Ik;L  At  the  liame  time,  it  muBt  be  confe»iied, 
the  iirc'Valcnt  notions  of  honour,  a  gentleman 
ivcs  a  challeugo  is  reduced  to  a  dreadful 
e.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  furnished 
e  in  the  will  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas,  of 
.«,  written  the  ni^^ht  before  he  fell  in  a  duel, 
r  3,  17b3 :  '  In  the  first  i«lacc,  I  commit  my 
.Imighty  God,  in  ho[>es  of  Ills  mercy  ami 
r  the  irreligious  step  I  now  (in  compliance 
inwnrrantable  customs  of  thin  wicked  world) 
1  under  the  necessity  of  taking.'— lioiWSLL. 


There  is,  in  Camden's  Remains,  an  epitaph 
upon  a  very  wicked  man,  who  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
say, 

"  Between  the  sttrmp  and  the  ground, 
I  mercy  asked,  I  mercy  found." '  ^ 

B08WKLL :  '  Is  not  the  expression  in  the  Burial- 
service,  '*  in  the  ntre  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed 
resorrection,"  too  strong  to  be  used  indisorimi- 
nately,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  when  those  over 
whose  bodies  it  is  said  have  been  notoriously 
profane?'  J0HN8OK:  *It  is  sure  and  certain 
hope,  sir;  not  belief,*  I  did  not  insist  further  ; 
but  cannot  help  thinking  that  less  positive 
words  would  be  more  proper. 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very  fat,  so 
as  to  be  incommoded  with  corpulency,  he  said, 
*He  eats  too  much,  sir.'  Bos  well:  'I  don't 
know,  sir ;  you  will  see  one  man  fat  who  eats 
moderately,  and  another  lean  who  eats  a  great 
deal'  JoHSrsON :  *Nay,  sir,  whatever  may  be 
the  quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain  that  if 
he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more  than  he  should 
have  done.  One  man  may  have  a  digestion 
that  consumes  food  better  than  common ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  solidity  is  increased  by  putting 
something  to  it.'  Boswell:  *But  may  not 
solids  swell  and  be  distended?'  J0HN8ON: 
*Yes,  sir,  they  may  swell  and  be  distended; 
but  that  is  not  fat.' 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gentle- 
man for  supposed  delinquencies  in  India. 
Johnson  :  '  What  foundation  there  is  for  ac- 
cusation I  know  not ;  but  they  will  not  get  at 
him.  'NVhere  bad  actions  are  committed  at  so 
great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  can  obscure  the 
evidence  till  the  scent  becomes  cold :  there  is  a 
cloud  between  which  cannot  be  penetrated: 
therefore  all  distant  power  is  bad.  I  am  clear 
that  the  best  plan  for  the  government  oflndia  is 
a  despotic  governor :  for  if  he  be  a  good  man,  it 
is  evidently  the  best  government ;  and  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is  better  to  have 
one  plunderer  than  many.  A  governor,  whose 
power  is  checked,  lets  others  plunder,  that  he 
himself  may  be  allowed  to  plunder;  but  if 
despotic,  he  sees  that  the  more  he  lets  others 
plunder,  the  less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so  he 
restrains  them ;  and  though  he  himself  plunders, 
the  country  is  a  gainer,  com|>arcd  with  being 
plundered  by  numbers.' 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which 
had  been  received  for  reviewing ;  and,  as 
evidence  of  this,  that  it  had  been  proved  in  a 
trial,  that  Dr.  Bhebbeare  had  received  six 
guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  literary  labour. 
Johnson  :  *  Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas  for  a 

»  In  repeating  this  epitaph  Johnson  improved  It 
The  original  runs  thus  :— 

*Btiv:ijt  the  stlmip  and  the  ground, 
Meicy  I  Obked,  uicrij  1  fouul' 
— Malone. 
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particular  sheet,  but  not  communihus  thfftibus.* 
BoswELL :  *  Pray,  sir,  by  a  sheet  of  reWew  is  it 
meant  that  it  shall  be  all  of  the  writer's  own 
composition?  or  are  extracts,  made  from  the 
book  reviewed,  deducted?'  Johnson:  *No, 
sir ;  it  is  a  sheet,  no  matter  of  what.*    BoswELL : 

*  I  think  that  it  is  not  reasonable.'    Johnson  : 

*  Yes,  sir,  it  ia.  A  man  will  more  easily  write  a 
sheet  all  his  own,  than  read  an  octavo  volume 
to  get  extracts.*  To  one  of  Johnson's  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  mind,  I  believe  writing  was 
really  easier  than  rea<ling  and  extracting ;  but 
with  ordinary  men  the  case  is  very  different. 
A  great  deal,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  care 
and  judgment  with  which  extracts  arc  made.  I 
can  suppose  the  operation  to  be  tedious  and 
difficult ;  but  in  many  instances  we  must  observe 
crude  morsels  cut  out  of  books  a«  if  at  random ; 
and  when  a  large  extract  is  maile  from  one  place, 
it  surely  may  be  done  with  very  little  trouble. 
One,  however,  I  must  acknowledge,  might  be 
led,  from  the  practice  of  reviewers,  to  suppose 
that  they  take  a  xdcasure  in  original  writing; 
for  we  often  find,  that  instead  of  giving  an  ac- 
curate account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
author  whose  work  they  are  renewing,  which  is 
surely  the  proi>er  business  of  a  literary  journal, 
they  produce  some  plausible  and  ingenious  con- 
ceits of  their  own,  upon  the  topics  which  have 
been  discussed. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  in- 
dignant at  the  neglect  of  his  oratorical  plans, 
had  threatened  to  go  to  America — Johnson  :  *  I 
hope  he  will  go  to  America.'  Boa  well:  *Tlie 
Americans   don't   want   oratory.'     Johnson  : 

*  But  we  can  want  Sheridan.' 

On  Monday,  Ax)ril  28,  I  found  him  at  home 
in  the  forenoon,  and  Mr.  Seward  with  him. 
Horace    having    been    mentioned — Boswell  : 

*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  his  works. 
One  finds  there  almost  every  tiling  but  religion.' 
Seward  :  '  He  speaks  of  his  returning  to  it,  in 
his  ode  Parous  Dcorum  cultor  et  infrequens.* 
Johnson:  *Sir,  he  was  not  in  earnest:  this 
was  merely  poetical.'  Boswell:  *  There  are, 
I  am  afraid,  many  people  who  have  no  religion 
at  all.*  Seward:  *And  sensible  people,  too.' 
Johnson  :  '  Wliy,  sir,  not  sensible  in  that  re- 
spect. There  must  be  either  a  natural  or  a 
moral  stupidity,  if  one  lives  in  a  total  neglect 
of  so  very  important  a  concern.'  Seward:  'I 
wonder  that  there  should  be  people  without  re- 
ligion.' Johnson:  *Sir,  you  need  not  wonder 
at  this,  when  you  consider  how  large  a  proportion 
of  almost  every  man's  life  is  passed  without 
thinking  of  it.  I  myself  was  for  some  years 
totally  regardless  of  religion.  It  had  dropped 
out  of  my  mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my 
life.  Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I 
have  never  lost  it  since.'  Boswell  :  *My  dear 
sir,  what  a  man  must  you  have  been  without 
religion !  AVhy,  you  must  have  gone  on  drinking, 
and  swearing,  and—'    JoHNSON  (with  a  smile) : 


'  I  drank  enough  and  swore  enough,  to  be  mm.* 
Seward  :  *  One  should  think  that  sicknesi,  and 
the  view  of  death,  would  make  more  men 
religious.*  Johnson:  *Sir,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it:  they  have  not  the  first 
notion.  A  man  who  has  never  had  religion  bo- 
fore,  no  more  grows  religious  when  he  if  sick, 
than  a  man  who  has  never  learned  figures  can 
count  when  he  has  need  of  calculation.' 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  whom  we 
valued  much,  but  observed  that  he  was  too 
ready  to  introduce  religious  discourse  upon 
occasions.  Johnson  :  *  "NVhy,  yes,  sir,  be 
introduce  religions  discourse  without  secu 
whether  it  will  end  in  instruction  and  improv* 
ment,  or  produce  some  profane  jest.  He  woait 
introduce  it  in  the  company  of  Wilkes^  an< 
twenty  more  such.' 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent 
tion  between  liberty  of  conscience  and  lAert; 
of  teaching.    Johnson  :  *  Consider,  sir :  if 


have  children  whom  you  wish  to  educate  in 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
comes  a  Quaker  who  tries  to  pervert  them  to 
principles,  you  would  drive  away  the 
You  would  not  trust  to  the  predominatioii 
right,  which  you  believe  is  in  your 
you  will  keep  wrong  out  of  their  heads.  K 
tlio  vulgar  are  the  children  of  the  State.  If 
one  attempts  to  teach  them  doctrines  eontia 
to  what  the  State  approves,  the  magistrate 
and  ought  to  restrain  him.'  Seward  : 
you  restrain  private  conversation,  sir?'  Joi 
son:   MVhy,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say 


5- 


private  conversation  begins  and  where  it  cue 


n 


If  we  three  should  discuss  even  the  great  q' 
tion  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
Being  by  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  res< 
for  that  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  all 
ment.     But  if   we  should  discuss  it  in 
presence  of  ten  boarding-school  girls  tad 
many  boys,  I  think  the  magistrate  would  do 
to  put  us  in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the 

Lord  Hailcs  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
ous  little  printed  poem,  on  repairing  the  Ui 
versity  of  Aberdeen,  by  David  Ufalloeh, 
he  thought  would  please  Johnson,  as 
clear  evidence  that  Mallet  had  ai>peand  . 
as  a  literary  character  by  the  name  of  JfoSs^^^^ 
hii  changing  which  to  one  of  softer  teiad 
given  Johnson  occasion  to  introduce  him 
his  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Alioi,* 

1  Halloch,  as  Mr.  Bindley  obscrres  to  me; '  eoathni- 
to  write  liis  name  thus,  «(^er  he  came  to  Londom^ 
verses  prtifixed  to  the  second  edition  of 
Winter  arc  so  subscribed,  and  so  are  his  letten^ 
in  London,  and  published  a  few  yean  ago  in  tlM 
pean  Afagasine ;  bat  he  soon  afterwards  adopted 
ulteraliOQ  to  MaUet,  for  he  is  so  caUed  ia  the  Utt 
subscribers  to  Savage's  MUceHXa^iet,  printed  la  1' 
and  thenceforward  nniformly  MaXUt  ia  aU  his  wiltiac^' 
— MALoxm.  / 

A  notion  has  been  entertained  that  bo  such  essBiptf' 
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[  suppose,  one  of  Mallet's  first  essays, 
vod  in  his  works,  with  several  varia- 
inson  ha\'ing  read  aloud,  from  the 
)f  it,  where  there  were  some  common- 
^ions  as  to  the  superiority  of  ancient 
vfr  false,'  said  he,  *  is  all  this,  to  say 
lent  times  learning  was  not  a  disgrace 
s  it  is  now  1  In  anciept  times  a  peer 
•rant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have 
to  have  it  thought  he  could  write  his 
tn  in  ancient  times  dared  to  stand 

a  degree  of  ignorance  with  which 
lid  dare  now  to  stand  forth.  I  am 
ry  when  I  hear  ancient  times  praised 
nse  of  modem  times.  There  is  now 
il  more  learning  in  the  world  than 
srmerly,  for  it  is  universally  diffused. 
I>erhaps,  no  man  who  knows  as  much 
Latin  as  Bentlcy  ;  no  man  who  knows 
ithematics  as  Newton ;  but  you  have 

men  who  know  Grteek  and  Latin  and 
mathematics.' 

sday.  May  1,  I  visited  him  in  the 
ng  with  young  Mr.  Burke.  He  said, 
ge  that  there  should  be  so  little  rcltd- 
vorld,  and  so  much  writing.  People 
lo  not  willingly  read,  if  they  can  have 
Iso  to  amuse  them.  There  must  bo 
.1  impulse — emulation,  or  vanity,  or 
'he  progress  which  the  understanding 
3ugh  a  book,   has  more  pain  than 

it.  Language  is  scanty,  and  inade- 
press  the  nice  gradations  and  raix- 
r  feelings.  No  man  reads  a  book  of 
n  pure  inclination.  The  books  that 
with  pleasure  are  light  compositions, 
tain  a  quick  succession  of  events. 
I  have  this  year  read  all  Virgil 
r  read  a  book  of  the  jfineid  every 
it  was  done  in  twelve  nights,  and  I 
>  delight  in  it.     The  Georgict  did  not 

much  pleasure,  except  the  fourth 
'  Eclogues  I  have  almost  all  by  heart, 
ink  the  story  of  the  JEneid  interest- 
the  story  of  the  OdysKy  much  better ; 
not  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
;h  it  contains ;  for  there  are  wonder- 
enough  in  the  ^*netc^— the  ships  of 
I  turned  to  sea-nymphs — the  tree  at 
I  tomb  dropping  blood.  The  story  of 
y  is  interesting,  as  a  great  part  of 
bio.  It  has  been  said  there  is  pleasure 
,  particularly  in  writing  verses.  I 
nay  have  pleasure  from  writing,  after 
if  you  have  written  well;  but  you 
llingly  to  it  again.  I  know,  when  I 
writing  verses,  I  have  run  my  Anger 

!i<u  is  to  be  found  in  Jnhnson'H  Dictionary, 
whole  story  was  waggishly  fabricated  by 
e  North  Briton.  Tlie  real  fact  is,  that  it 
found  in  the  folio  or  quarto  editions,  but 
y  Johnson  In  his  own  octavo  aUriUgmcnt, 

BOflWBLLjJon. 


down  the  margin,  to  see  how  many  I  had  made, 
and  how  few  I  had  to  make.* 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humour,  and 
although  I  have  no  note  of  the  iiarticulars  of 
young  Mr.  Burke's  conversation,  it  is  but  justice 
to  mention  in  general,  that  it  was  such  that  Dr. 
Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  *  He  did  very 
well  indeed ;  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  his  father.' 

'id  sib  JOSHUA  BSTNOLDS. 

*  May  2, 1783. 
'  Dear  Sir, — The  gentleman  who  waits  on  you 
With  this,  is  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  who  wishes  to 
succeed  his  friend  Dm,  Hunter,  as  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Academy.  His  qualifica- 
tions are  very  generally  known,  and  it  adds 
digfkity  to  the  institution  that  such  men'  are 
candidates. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with  John- 
son till  Thursday,  May  15th,  when  I  find  what 
follows: — BoswELL:  *I  wish  much  to  be  in 
Parliament,  sir.*  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  unless 
you  come  resolved  to  support  any  administra- 
tion, you  would  be  the  worse  for  being  in  Parlia- 
ment, because  you  would  be  obliged  to  live  more 
expensively.*  Boswell  :  *  Perhaps,  sir,  I  should 
be  the  less  happy  for  being  in  Parliament.  I 
never  would  sell  my  vote,  and  I  should  be  vexed 
if  things  went  wrong.*  Johnson  :  *  That's  cant, 
sir.  It  would  not  vex  you  more  in  the  Houso 
than  in  the  gallery :  public  affairs  vex  no  man.* 
Boswell  :  *  Have  not  they  vexed  yourself  a 
little,  sir?  Have  not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the 
turbulence  of  this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  "That  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  has  increased,  ia  increasing,  and 
ouglit  to  be  diminished  ?  "  *  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  I 
have  never  slept  an  hour  less,  nor  eat  an  ounce 
less  meat.  I  would  have  knocked  the  factious 
dogs  on  the  head,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  was  not 
vexed,*  Boswell:  'I  declare,  sir,  upon  my 
honour,  I  did  imagine  I  was  vexed,  and  took  a 
pride  in  it ;  but  it  vsu  perhaps  cant ;  for  I  own 
I  neither  eat  less  nor  slept  less.'  Johnson: 
*  My  dear  friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant.  You 
may  talk  as  other  people  do :  you  may  say  to  a 
man,  "Sir,  I  am  your  most  humUe  servant.'* 
You  are  not  his  most  humble  servant.  You 
may  say,  "  These  are  bad  times  ;  it  is  a  melan- 
choly thing  to  be  reserved  to  such  times.**  You 
don't  mind  the  times.  You  tell  a  man,  "  I  am 
sorry  yon  had  such  bad  weather  the  last  day  of 
your  journey,  and  were  so  much  wet**  You  don't 
care  sixpence  whether  he  is  wet  or  dry.  You 
may  talk  in  this  manner ;  it  is  a  mode  of  talking 
in  society ;  but  don't  think  foolishly.* 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.    JoHNSOK : 


>  Let  it  be  retnembcred,  by  those  who  accuse  Dr. 
Johnson  of  illiberality,  that  both  were  5co(c*s»cn.— 
Boswxxau 
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;tnl  13  5il  lealv  .-.im.  :  ■:«.  -icpv-aJ  ujwn  it 
will  have  the  rtwiri  ».:  Li*  *tiea  vcan'  ?     — ^•" 
life  :  UOL'  will  !:•::  t.ii-.  a  c.itcli  "f  Lim.    Vf"   ""  '"*' 
this  princii'le.  LicLjLr-i  l>.i\:cr  l«clie*c»  ika'*^      . 
■juicile  li.uy  le  *;j.v^.L    *•  I:.""  r-iVs  he,  "it  »b«'"«-  ^ 
be  objccttJ  thu:  wLj.:  I  :i;.\i::t.ua  nuy  ene»»'jr— "'*  "^^ 
s.iici«h.*,  I  answer.  I  aci  r.-:  to  ttU  a  lie  to  j-  ^  ""^ 
\cnt  it."'    1^j5\\e:.l:  'liu:  J.is  Lit  tht-  i --    ;^r 
s.iy,    **.Vs  the    trco    fill*.   *i  ii  mu^t  hr^ 
J'tHNSON:    *Ycs  sir:  a*  tho  trco  fal!i:   I:—  ''• 
;if:i.r  a  little  ii.i:."!«.',  'th-it  ij  lutaut  ns  xo  w  ^  '' 
general  stat«  ot  thv  tree,  n.'t  uhat  i«  the  cl!<-  -  ^ 


*  In  Mr.  Birry'i  i-rlti!!.!  .im^v*:*.  or  ■!■."•■'■]?    :■ 
h.^'i-.at  ttlilli.— iklo%\LLI. 
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len  blast.'  In  short,  he  interpreted 
ssion  as  referring  to  condition,  not  to 
The  common  notion,  therefore,  seems 
neons ;  and  Shenstone's  witty  remark 
I  trying  to  give  the  tree  a  jerk  upon  a 
,  to  make  it  lie  favourably,  is  not  well 

him  what  works  of  Richard  Baxter*s 
read.  He  said,  *Kead  any  of  them; 
ill  good.' 

I,  '  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you 
e  within  your  income.  Alwayn  have 
;  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Let 
orts  be  more  than  your  exports,  and 
ergo  far  wrong.* 

ed  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and 
inge  of  his  acquaintance  there  never 
I  any  one  who  had  a  more  sincere 
id  affection  for  him  than  I  had.  He 
believe  it,  sir.    Were  I  in  distress, 

0  man  to  whom  I  should  sooner  come 
ou.     I  should  like  to  come  and  have  a' 

1  your  park,  toddle  about,  live  mostly 
md  be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  Boswell. 

arc  good  friends  now — are  we  not  ? ' 
of  devotion,  he  said,  'Though  it  be 
"God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
^,"  yet  in  this  state  of  being,  our  minds 
piously  affected  in  places  appropriated 
worship  than  in  others.  Some  people 
irticular  room  in  their  houses,  where 
;heir  prayers ;  of  which  I  do  not  dis- 
iLS  it  may  animate  their  devotion.* 
)raced  mc,  and  gave  me  his  blessing, 
irhen  I  was  leaving  him  for  any  length 
-I  walked  from  his  door  to-day,  with 
apprehension  of  what  might  happen 
eturncd. 

rU£  BIGHT  nONOUBABLE  WILLIAM 
WINDHAM. 

*  London,  May  31, 1783. 
The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the  father 
hiliits,*  a  singer,  who  comes  to  try  her 
he  stage  at  Dublin. 

Iiilips  is  one  of  my  old  friends ;  and  as 
»ini<>n  that  neither  he  nor  his  daughter 
lything  that  can  disgrace  their  bene- 
take  the  liberty  of  entreating  you  to 
ice  and  protect  them  so  far  as  may  be 
ro  your  station  and  character;'  and 
ider  myself  as  obliged  by  any  favour- 
c  which  they  shall  have  the  honour  of 
from  you.— I  am,  sir,  your  most 
jrvant,  *Sam.  JoHNSOM.* 

lowing  is  another  instance  of  his  active 
ce  : — 

arls  Mrs.  Crouch, — Boswell. 

mlhaTii  wAii  at  this  time  in  Dublin,  Secrc- 

LaH  of  Northin^tou,  tlicu  Lord-Licutcnant 

— ikJbWELL. 


*T0  SIB  JOSHUA  BETNOLDB. 

••fKll«2,  1783. 

'Deab  Sib, — I  have  sent  you  some  of  my 
godson's '  performances,  of  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  form  any  opinion.  When  I  took  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  him  to  you,  I  did  not 
know  what  I  have  since  been  told,  that  Mr. 
Moser  had  admitted  him  among  the  students  of 
the  Academy.  What  more  can  be  done  for  him, 
I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  consider ;  for  I  am 
very  desirous  that  he  should  derive  some  ad- 
vantage from  my  connection  with  him.  If  you 
are  inclined  to  see  him,  I  will  bring  him  to  wait 
on  you  at  any  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
appoint. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  JomrsoN.' 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with 
him  this  year  proved  to  be  but  too  well 
founded;  for  not  long  afterwards  he  had  a 
dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which  there  are 
very  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  letters  written 
by  himself,  to  show  with  what  composure  of 
mind,  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  hiA 
steady  i^iety  enabled  him  to  behave. 

'TO  MB.  EDMUND  ALLEN. 

'Jttn«17, 1783. 
'Deab  SiB,~It  has  pleased  God  this  morn- 
ing to  deprive  me  of  the  i>ower  of  speech  ;  and 
as  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  His  further 
good  pleasure  to  deprive  me  soon  of  my  senses, 
I  request  you  will,  on  the  receipt  of  this  note, 
come  to  me,  and  act  for  me,  as  the  exigencies  of 
my  case  may  require. — I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  to  the  BEVEBEND  DB.  JOHN  TATLOB. 

« JuM  17, 1783. 
'  Deab  Sib,— It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytic 
stroke  in  the  night,  to  deprive  me  of  speech. 

*  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberdeu's  assist- 
ance, as  I  think  my  case  is  not  past  remedy. 
Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it  is  posaible.  Bring 
Dr.  Heberden  with  you,  if  you  can ;  but  oome 
yourself  at  all  events.  I  am  glad  yoa  are  so 
well,  when  I  am  so  dreadfully  attacked. 

*  I  think  that  by  speedy  application  of  stimu- 
lants much  may  be  done.  I  question  if  a  vomit, 
vigorous  and  rough,  would  not  rouse  the  organs 
of  speech  to  action.  As  it  is  too  early  to  fend,  I 
will  try  to  recollect  what  I  can,  that  can  be  sus- 
pected to  have  brought  on  this  dreadful  distress. 

'  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  frequently 
for  an  asthmatic  complaint,  but  have  forborne 
for  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepys's  persuasion,  who 
perceived  my  legs  beginning  to  swell.  I  some* 
times  alleviate  a  painful,  or  more  properly  an 
oppressive,  constriction  of  my  chest,  by  opiates ; 
and  have  lately  taken  opium  frequently,  but  the 
last  or  two  last  times  in  smaller  quantitieik    My 


1  Son  of  Mr.  Saiuucl  Faterson.— IkwwsLU 
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largest  dose  is  three  grains,  and  last  night  I 
took  but  two.  You  will  suggest  these  things 
(and  they  are  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind)  to  Dr. 
Heberden.— I  am,  etc.,         *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

Two  da3rB  after  he  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Thrale : 
*  On  Monday,  the  16th,  I  sat  for  my  picture 
[to  Miss  Reynolds],  and  walked  a  considerable 
way  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  after- 
noon and  evening  I  felt  myself  light  and  easy, 
and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thus  I  went 
to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sat  up,  as 
has  been  long  my  custom,  when  I  felt  a  confu- 
sion and  indistinctness  in  my  head,  which  lasted 
I  suppose  about  half  a  minute.  I  was  alarmed, 
and  prayed  God,  that  however  he  might  afOict 
my  body,  he  would  spare  my  understanding. 
This  prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  integrity  of 
my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse.  The  lines 
were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be 
▼ery  good :  I  made  them  easily,  and  concluded 
myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

'  Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken 
from  me.  I  had  no  pain,  and  so  little  dejection 
in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my 
own  apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps  death 
itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less 
horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

*In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took 
two  drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  eloquence.  I  put  mjrself  into 
violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all 
was  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  think  slept.  When  I  saw  light, 
it  was  time  to  contrive  what  I  should  do. 
Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my 
hand  ;  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted 
to  my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps 
overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  rejoices  that 
I  have  what  he  wanted.  My  first  note  was 
necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking, 
and  could  not  immediately  comprehend  why  he 
should  read  what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

*I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I 
might  have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand,  to 
act  as  occasion  should  require.  In  penning 
this  note,  I  had  some  difficulty;  my  hand,  I 
knew  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters.  I 
then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and 
bring  Dr.  Heberden :  and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby,  who  is  my  neighbour.  My  physicians  are 
very  friendly,  and  give  me  great  hopes;  but 
you  may  imagine  my  situation.  I  have  so  far 
recovered  my  vocal  powers  as  to  repeat  the 
Lord*s  Prayer  with  no  imperfect  articulation. 
Aly  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was ;  but 
such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  every  faculty.' 

'  TO  UB.  THOMAS  DA  VIES. 

Vu/icl8, 1783. 
*  DzAB  Sib,— I  have  had,  indeed,  a  very  heavy 


blow;  but  God,  who  yet  spares  my  life,  I 
humbly  hope  will  spare  my  understanding,  and 
restore  my  speech.  As  I  am  not  at  all  helpless, 
I  want  no  particular  assistance,  but  am  strongly 
affected  by  Mrs.  Davies*s  tenderness ;  and  when 
I  think  she  can  do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad 
to  call  upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends  to  be 
shut  out,  but  one  or  two  have  found  the  way 
in  ;  and  if  you  come  you  shall  be  admitted,  for 
I  know  not  whom  I  can  see  that  will  bring  more 
amusement  on  his  tongue,  or  more  kindness  in 
his  heart— I  am,  etc.,  '  Sam.  Jomrsoir.' 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preaerve  nieh  ^ 
memorial  of  Johnson's  regard  for  Mr.  Daviet,  t» 
whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  introdoetiaii  to» 
him.*    He  indeed  loved  Davies  cordially, 
which  I  shall  give  the  following  little 
One  day,  when  he  had  treated  him  with 
much  asperity,  Tom,  who  was  not  without  pridi 
and  spirit,  went  off  in  a  passion ;  but  he 
hardly  reached  home,  when  Frank,  who 
been   sent   after   him,    delivered    this  Bote 
'  Come,  come,  dear  Davies,  I  am  always 
when  we  quarrel;  send  me  word  that  we  ar- 
friends.' 


'to  JAMES  BOSWILL,  KSQ. 

*  Lo2n>oir,  Jwly  3, 1783L 
'Deas  Sir, —Your  anxiety  about  mj  beal 
is  very  friendly,  and  very  agreeable  wHk 
general  kindness.  I  have,  indeed,  had  a 
frightful  blow.  On  the  17th  of  last 
about  three  in  the  morning,  as  near  at  I 
guess,  I  perceived  myself  almost  totally 
of  speech.  I  had  no  pain.  My  organs  wcfe 
obstructed  that  I  could  say  nOy  but  could 
say  yt»,  I  wrote  the  necessary  direetioM» 
pleased  God  to  spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for 
Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Between 
time  in  which  I  discovered  my  own  disor&. 
and  that  in  which  I  sent  for  the  doctors,  I 
I  believe,  in  spite  of  my  surprise  and 
a  little  sleep,  and  nature  began  to  reaew 
oi>crations.  They  came  and  gave  the 
which  the  disease  required,  and  from  that 
I  have  been  continually  improving  in 
tion.  I  can  now  speak;  but  the 
weak,  and  I  cannot  continue 
but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return.  T^  pk 
dans  consider  me  as  cured.  I  was  last 
at  church.  On  Tuesday  I  took  an  airing 
Hampstead,  and  dined  with  the  duK 
Lord  Palmerston  was  proposed,  and,  sgsiBst 
opinion,  was  rejected.  I  designed  to  go 
week  with  Mr.  Langton  to  Rochester, 
purpose  to  stay  about  ten  days,  and  then 
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some  other  air.    I  have  many  kind  invitari*'^'*' 

1  Poor  Derrick,  however,  though  he  dM  not 
introduce  me  to  Dr.  Johnson  «s  he  promlMd.  bsd 
merit  of  introducing  me  to  Davies,  the 
introdoctor.— DoswxLL. 
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four  bruther  lias  very  frequently  inquired  after 
oe.  Most  of  my  friends  have,  indeed,  been 
^ery  attentive.  Thank  dear  Lord  Hailes  for  his 
>re8cnt. 

*  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  everything 
;ay  and  prosperous,  and  your  lady  in  particular 
[uite  recovered  and  confirmed.  Pay  her  my 
"espects. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
jervant,  *  S.vM.  Johnson.* 

*T0  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

*  London,  July  5, 1783. 

*  Dear  Madam,— The  account  which  you  give 
)f  your  health  is  but  melancholy.  May  it  please 
QOD  to  restore  you.  My  disease  a£fected  my 
ipecch,  and  still  continues,  in  some  degree,  to 
obstruct  my  utterance ;  my  voice  is  distinct 
enough  for  a  while ;  but  the  organs  being  still 
weak  are  quickly  weary ;  but  in  other  respects 
I  am,  I  think,  rather  better  than  I  have  lately 
been ;  and  can  let  you  know  my  state  without 
the  help  of  any  other  hand. 

'  In  the  ojiinion  of  my  friends,  and  in  my  own, 
I  am  gradually  mending.  Th.e  physicians  con- 
sider me  as  cured,  and  I  had  leave  four  days 
ago  to  wash  tlie  cantharides  from  my  head. 
Lait  Tuesday  I  dined  at  the  Club. 

*  I  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and  pur- 
pose to  change  the  air  frequently  this  summer : 
whether  I  shall  wander  so  far  as  Staffordshire 
I  cannot  telh  I  should  be  glad  to  come.  Return 
my  thanks  to  l^Irs.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
an  that  have  shown  attention  to  me. 

'  Let  us,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  another,  and 
nHisider  our  sufferings  as  notices  mercifully 
givm  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  another  state. 

*I  live  now  but  in  a  melancholy  way.  My 
old  friend  Mr.  Levett  is  dead,  who  lived  with 
me  in  the  house,  and  was  useful  and  companion- 
able ;  Sirs.  Dcsmoulins  is  gone  away ;  and  Mrs. 
'Williams  is  so  much  decayed,  that  she  can  add 
little  to  another*s  gratifications,  llie  world 
passes  away,  and  we  are  passing  with  it ;  but 
there  is  doubtless  another  world,  which  will 
«&daro  for  ever.  Let  us  all  fit  ourselves  for  it. 
~I  am,  etc.,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
ikm,  that  he  recovered  from  this  alarming  and 
•evere  attack  with  wonderful  quickness ;  so  that 
in  July  he  was  able  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  at  Rochester,  where  he  passed  about  a  fort- 
sight,  and  made  little  excursions  as  easily  as  at 
aay  time  of  His  life.^ 

>  In  bis  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  written  on  the  18th  of 
^ogiut,  we  find  the  following  mcUncholy  paragraph  :— 

'  I  am  now  broken  with  disease,  without  the  allc\ia- 
tka  of  Cuniliar  friendship  or  domestic  society :  I  have 
1M>  middle  state  between  clamour  and  silence,  between 
Ceacril  conversation  and  self-tormenting  solitude. 
Levett  is  dsad,  and  poor  Williams  is  making  haste  to 
dis:  I  know  not  if  she  will  ever  more  come  out  of  her 
chamber.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Angnst  26,  he  adds,  '  Mrs. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

1783. 

In  August  Johnson  went  as  far  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salisbury,  to  Healc,  the  seat  of  William 
Bowles,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  heard 
him  praise  for  exemplary  religious  order  in  his 
family.  In  his  diary  I  fijid  a  short  but  honour- 
able mention  of  this  visit : — *  August  28, 1  came 
to  Heale  without  fatigue.  30, 1  am  entertained 
quite  to  my  mind.' 

'to  dr.  BR0CKLE8BT. 

*  Heale,  near  Salisburt, 
Aug.  29, 1783. 

'Dear  I^ir, — Wtthont  appearing  to  want  a 
just  sense  of  your  kind  attention,  I  cannot  omit 
to  give  an  account  of  the  day  which  seemed  to 
appear  in  some  sort  perilous.  I  rose  at  five, 
and  went  out  at  six  ;  and  having  reached  Salis- 
bury about  nine,  went  forward  a  few  miles  in 
my  friend's  chariot.  I  was  no  more  wearied 
with  the  journey,  though  it  was  a  high-hung, 
rough  coach,  than  I  should  have  been  forty  years 
aga  We  shall  now  see  what  air  will  do.  The 
country  is  all  a  plain,  and  the  house  in  which  I 
am,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  window,  for 
I  write  before  I  have  left  my  chamber,  is 
sufficiently  pleasant. 

'  Be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  attention  to 
l^Irs.  Williams ;  it  is  great  consolation  to  the 
well,  and  still  greater  to  the  sick,  that  they  find 
themselves  not  neglected ;  and  I  know  that  you 
will  be  desirous  of  giving  comfort,  even  where 
you  have  no  great  hope  of  giving  help. 

'  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  I 
find  that  by  the  course  of  the  post  I  cannot  send 
it  before  the  thirty-first — I  am,  etc., 

*  SAjf.  Johnson.' 

While  he  was  here,  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  acquainting  him  of  the  death  of 


Williams  fancies  now  and  then  that  she  grows  better ; 
but  her  vital  powers  appear  to  be  slowly  buming  out 
Nobody  thinks,  however,  that  she  will  very  soon  be  quite 
wasted  ;  and  as  she  suffers  me  to  be  of  very  little  use 
to  hnr,  I  have  determined  to  pass  some  time  with  Ifr. 
Bowles,  near  Salisbury,  and  have  taken  a  place  for 
Thursday. 

'  Some  benefit  may  be  perhaps  received  from  change 
of  air,  some  trom  change  of  company,  and  some  from 
mere  cliangc  of  place.  It  is  not  eoNy  to  grow  well  in  a 
chamber  where  one  has  long  been  sick,  and  where 
evcT^-thlng  seen,  and  every  i>er»on  speaking,  revives 
and  impresses  images  of  pain.  Though  it  be  true  that 
no  man  can  run  sway  from  himself,  yet  he  may  escajte 
firom  many  causes  of  useless  uneasiness.  That  Us 
mind  U  Us  own  place,  is  the  boast  of  a  (kllcn  angel  that 
had  learned  to  lie.  External  locality  lias  great  effects, 
at  least  upon  all  embodied  beings.  I  hope  this  little 
Journey  will  sffoid  me  at  least  some  suspense  of  melan- 
choly.'—Maloxx. 
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end  "bet  departuro  left  a  blank  in    ii 

Upon  tliii  occaidon  he,  ncconling  ta  Ilia  habitu^ 

courso  of  pietj.  compoied  a  prayer.' 

I  ahull  here  inBert  o  few  particuliin  eo 
ing  him,  -with  wliioh  I  have  been  fnvoui 
oneof  hiirricnds:— 

'  He  had  once  conceived  the  design  of  writing 
the  life  of  OUver  CrDmwoU,  Baying  tliat  he 
thouabt  it  muat  be  highly  ouriom  (o  trace  his 
eitraordinary  rise  to  the  supremo  power,  from 
■0  obicuiB  a.  beginning.  He  at  length  laid  aiide 
his  reheme,  on  JiKOTcring  that  nil  that  cnn  be 
told  of  hina  i>  already  in  print ;  and  tliot  it  is 
impiBCtiHiblo  to  procure  any  authentic  infor- 
luatioD  in  addition  to  what  the  world  is  alrcad; 

'  He  had  likvviMi  projecteil,  but  at  what  part 
of  bit  life  is  not  known,  a  work  to  iliaw  how 
smaU  a  quantity  of  real  fiotiok  there  !■  in  the 
world ;  and  that  the  umc  images,  with  very 
little  variation,  have  ten'cd  all  the  authonwho 

'  Hi«  thwighta,  in  the  latter  part  of  hU  Ufe, 
wcra  frequently  employed  on  his  deceased 
friends.  Ho  often  muttered  these,  or  sucli  Uke 
sentences  :  "  Poor  man  !  and  then  he  died."  > 

'Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  friend,  "  Ue  is 
a  very  pompous,  puiiling  fellow,"  said  he ;  "  he 
lent  ma  a  letteroncothat  somebody  had  written 
to  him,  no  nmttec  wbat  it  was  about ;  but  he 
wanted  to  have  the  letter  hack,  and  cuprcssed  a 
mighty  value  for  it ;  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  met 
with  again,  he  would  not  lose  it  for  a  thousand 
IwuBds.  1  laid  my  bonds  upon  it  soon  afterward* 


[n  his  le' 


lo  Uiss  Guiunn. 
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'  This,  however,  was  entirely  s  ml 
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Indnitry  of  Oi«t  genlltnian  bu  pro. 

iired. 

lUirl  wltll 

oth.n  which,  it  1,  bcHcTol,  sre  yet  pr 

'slnsUeud  curious  hliloiy  ol 


and  gave  it  him.  I  believe  I  said  I  yra  very  glad 
to  have  met  with  it.  Oh,  then  bo  did  oot  kninr 
that  it  signified  anything.  So  you  see,  when 
the  letter  was  lost  it  was  worth  a  thoosond 
pounds,  and  when  it  was  found  it  was  not  woitb 
a  farthing."' 

"  The  style  and  character  ot  tia  convenation 
is  pretty  generally  known  :  it  was  oertMiiIy  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  a  precept  ot  Lord 
liacon  ;  but  it  is  not  clear,  1  apprehiind,  that  tliia 
conformity  was  either  perceived  or  intended  by 
Johnson.  The  precept  alluded  to  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  In  oU  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant, 
grave,  severe,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  la 
sjieBk  leisurely,  and  rather  drawlingly  thu 
hastily ;  because  hasty  speech  confaunds  the 
memory,  and  oftentimes,  besides  the  unseemli- 
ness, drives  a  man  either  to  stammering,  a  non- 
plus, or  harping  on  that  wliich  should  follow ; 
whereas  a  slow  speech  conflrmeth  the  memoiy, 
oddeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers,  be- 
sides aseemliness  of  speech  and  oountenancc."' 
Dr.  Jobnion's  method  of  convenaliun  was  cer- 
tainly calculated  toeicite  attention,  and  to  amose 
and  iostmet  (as  it  happened),  without  wearring 
or  confusing  his  company,  lie  wu  always  mcH 
perfectly  clear  and  pcnpicuous  ;  and  his  lan- 
guage was  so  accurate,  and  hia  aBnleaces  ■> 
neatly  eonitnicted,  that  his  convenation  migbt 
have  been  all  printed  without  any  omnetion. 
At  the  lame  time,  it  was  cosy  and  natoral ;  llw 
accuracy  of  it  had  no  appearance  of  laboot, 
constraint,  or  stiffness  ;  lie  seemed  more  onreet 
than  others,  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  tb 
euitomaiy  exercises  of  his  powerful  min^' 

'  He  spoke  often  in  pi&ise  of  French  litetstm*. 
"The  French  are  excellent  in  this,"  Iw  weoU 
say;    "tbcy  bnve  a  book  on  every  subfwL" 
From  what  be  had  seen  of  them,  he  denied  tb^ 
the  praise  of  superior  politeness,  and  menlknidt 
with  very  risible  disgust,  the  custom  thiybiT^ 
of  spitting  on  the  floors  of  their  ^ailuiialt^ 
"Thia,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  ii  ai  groM  a  tbiif  i^ 
can  well  be  done ;  and  one  wonden  how  any  Hs^^ 
or  set  of  men,  can  persist  in  lo  oflensn      ^ 
praotioo  for  a  whole  day  together ;  oi 
expect  that  the  first  eSort  towards  d 
would  remove  it  evon  among  savaget.'" 

'Baxter's  Aviotu  of  (Ac  Ckritlian  Jitfjfi^m, 
he  thought,  contained  tbe  best 
the  evideuoei  of  the  divinity  of  tbe 
system.' 

'  Chymistry  wii  always  an  interestii 
with  Dr.  .Tohnson.     Whilst  he  was  in  WQt»*»** 
be  attended  some  eiperimeata  that  were 
by  a  pliysicion  at  Salisbury, 
air.    In  the  course  otthe  eipcrimenti,  frea' 
mention  being  made  of  Dr  Priestley,  Dr.  J"' 
son  knit  his  brows,  and  in  a  stem  mannei 
quired,   "Wly  do  we  hear  so  modi  of 
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IMeatley?  **  *  Ho  was  very  properly  answered, 
**  Sir,  because  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  these 
important  discoveries."  On  tliis  Dr.  Johnson 
fltppetured  well  content,  and  replied,  *'  Well,  well, 
I  believe  we  are ;  and  let  every  man  have  the 
lionour  he  has  merited."  * 

*  A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  struck  with  some  instance  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  great  candour.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  he, 
**  I  will  always  say  that  you  are  a  very  candid 
man."— "Will  you?"  repUed  the  Doctor;  "I 
doubt,  then,  you  will  be  very  singular.  But  in- 
deed, sir,"  continued  he,  *'I  look  upon  m3rself 
Ibo  be  a  man  very  much  misunderstood.  I  am 
not  an  imcandid,  nor  am  I  a  severe  man.  I 
sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean,  in  jest ;  and 
people  are  apt  to  believe  mo  serious  :  however, 
I  am  more  gandid  than  I  was  when  I  was  younger. 
,Ab  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less  of 
'Cbem,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  good 
^luin,  upon  easier  terms  than  I  was  formerly." ' 

On  his  return  from  Heale  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Somey: — 

*  I  came  home  on  the  18th  of  September,  at 
moon,  to  a  very  disconsolate  house.  You  and  I 
liave  lost  our  friends ;  but  you  have  more  friends 
mX  home.  My  domestic  companion  is  taken 
from  me.  She  is  much  missed,  for  her  acquisi- 
'ttons  were  many,  and  her  curiosity  universal ; 

that  the  partook  of  every  conversation.  I 
not  well  enough  to  go  much  out ;  and  to  sit, 
ttnd  eat,  or  fast  alone,  is  very  wearisome.  I 
mlwayi  mean  to  send  my  compliments  to  all  the 
ladiea.^ 

EQs  fortitude  and  patience  met  with  severe 
^riab  during  this  year.  The  stroke  of  the  palsy 
lutf  been  related  circumstantially  ;  but  he  was 
mlso  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  was,  besides, 
^ronbled  with  a  complaint  which  not  only  was 
•ttended  with  immediate  inconvenience,  but 
"threatened  him  with  a  chirurgical  operation, 
from  which  most  men  would  shrink.  The  com- 
plaint was  a  tarcocelCt  which  Johnson  bore 
with  oncomraon  firmness,  and  was  not  at  all 
frightened  while  he  looked  forward  to  amputa- 
tion. He  was  attended  by  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr. 
Cruikahank.  I  havo  before  me  a  letter  of  the 
^Oth  of  July  this  year,  to  Mr.  Cniikshank,  in 
"which  he  says,  '  I  am  going  to  put  mysc4f  into 
yoar  hands ; '  and  another  accompan3ring  a  set  of 
Jiis  Lives  of  the  Poets,  in  which  he  says,  *  I  beg 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  Intc  tnurt,  appearx  to 
enppose  that  Dr.  Johnaon  not  only  endurtdt  btU  almost 
solkUed,  a»  InUrvUw  wUh  Dr.  PrirstUy.  In  Justice 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  declare  my  firm  belief  that  he  never 
4kL  My  lllastrious  Mend  was  particularly  resolute 
la  not  giving  countenance  to  men  whoac  writings  he 
considered  as  pemicions  to  society.  I  was  present 
St  Oxford  when  Dr.  Price,  even  before  he  had  rendered 
himself  so  generally  obnoxious  by  his  zeal  for  the 
French  Bevolution,  came  into  a  company  where  John- 
sea  was,  who  instantly  left  the  room.  Much  more 
vouhl  he  have  reprobated  Dr.  Priestley.— Boswxll. 


your  acceptance  of  these  volumes  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  great  favours  which  you  have 
bestowed  on,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant.'  I  have  in  my  possession 
several  more  letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cniik- 
shank, and  also  to  Dr.  Mudgc,  at  Plymouth, 
which  it  would  be  improper  to  insert,  as  they 
are  filled  with  unpleasing  technical  details.  I 
shall,  however,  extract  from  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Mudge  such  passages  as  show  either  a  felicity  of 
expression  or  the  undaunted  state  of  his  mind : — 

*  My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  belief  of 
your  friendship,  determine  me  to  entreat  your 
opinion  and  advice.' 

'  In  this  state  I  with  great  earnestness  desire 
you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Excision  is 
doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure,  and  I  know 
not  any  means  of  palliation.  The  operation  is 
doubtless  painful ;  but  is  it  dangerous  ?  The 
pain  I  hope  to  endure  with  decency ;  but  I  am 
loath  to  put  life  into  much  hazard.' 

*  By  representing  the  gout  as  an  antagonist  to 
the  palsy,  you  have  said  enough  to  make  it  wel- 
come. This  is  not  strictly  the  first  fit ;  but  I 
hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  first ;  for  it  is  the 
second  that  ever  confined  me ;  and  the  first  was 
ten  yean  ago,  much  less  fierce  and  fiery  than 
this.' 

*  Write,  dear  sir,  what  you  can  to  inform  or 
encourage  me.  The  operation  is  not  delayed  by 
any  fears  or  objections  of  mine.' 

*  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

*  London,  Sepi,  29, 1783. 

*  Deak  Sir,— You  may  very  reasonably  charge 
me  with  insensibility  of  your  kindness  and  that 
of  Lady  Rothes,  since  I  have  suffered  so  much 
time  to  pass  without  paying  any  acknowledg- 
ment. I  now,  at  last,  return  my  thanks  ;  and 
why  I  did  it  not  sooner  I  ought  to  tell  you.  I 
went' into  Wiltshire  as  soon  as  I  well  could,  and 
was  there  much  employed  in  palliating  my  own 
malady.  Disease  produces  much  selfishness. 
A  man  in  pain  is  looking  after  ease,  and  lets 
most  other  things  go  as  chance  shall  dispose  of 
them.  In  the  meantime  I  have  lost  a  com- 
panion, to  whom  I  have  had  recourse  for  domes- 
tic amusement  for  thirty  years,  and  whose 
variety  of  knowledge  never  was  exhausted  ;  and 
now  return  to  a  habitation  vacant  and  desolate. 
I  carry  about  a  very  troublesome  and  dangerous 
complaint,  which  admits  no  cure  but  by  the 
chirurgical  knife.  Let  me  have  your  prayers. — 
I  am,  etc.,  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Happily  the  eomplaint  abated  without  his 
being  put  to  the  torture  of  amputation.  But 
we  must  surely  admire  the  manly  resolution 
which  he  discovered  while  it  hung  over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  writes, 
*The  gout  has,  within  these  four  days,  come 
upon  me  with  a  violence  which  I  never  expe 
rienoed  before.     It  made  me  helpless  as  an 
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infant. '  And  in  another,  having  mentioned  Mrs. 
Williams,  he  says — 'Whose  death  following 
that  of  Levctt,  has  now  made  my  house  a  soli- 
tude. She  left  her  little  substance  to  a  charity 
BohooL  She  is,  I  hope,  where  there  is  neither 
darkness,  nor  want,  nor  sorrow.* 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the  state  of 
his  health,  and  mentioned  that  'Baxter's  Ana- 
crtoKKy  which  is  in  the  library  at  Auchinleck,  was, 
I  find,  collated  by  my  father  in  1727  with  the 
MS.  belonging  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
he  has  made  a  number  of  notes  upon  it.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  publi£>h  a  new  edition  of  it  ? ' 

His  answer  was  dated  September  30 :  '  You 
should  not  make  your  letters  such  rarities,  when 
you  know,  or  might  know,  the  uniform  state  of 
my  health.  It  is  very  long  since  I  heard  from 
you ;  and  that  I  have  not  answered  is  a  very 
insufiBcicht  reason  for  the  silence  of  a  friend. 
Your  AnojCTton  is  a  very  unconmion  book ;  neither 
London  nor  Cambridge  can  supply  a  copy  of 
tlmt  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  reprinted, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Lord  Hailes. 
Besides  my  constant  and  radical  disease,  I  have 
been  for  these  ten  days  much  harassed  with  the 
gout ;  but  that  has  now  remitted.  I  hope  God 
will  yet  grant  mo  a  little  longer  life,  and  make 
me  less  unfit  to  appear  before  Him.' 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Siddons.  Ho  gives  this  account  of 
it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  October 
27:— 

'  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  visit-  to  me,  behaved 
with  great  modesty  and  propriety,  and  left  no- 
thing behind  her  to  be  censured  or  despised. 
Neither  praise  nor  money,  the  two  powerful  cor- 
rupters of  mankind,  seem  to  have  depraved  her. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Her  brother 
Kemble  calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very  weU. 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  I  talked  of  plays ;  and  she 
told  me  her  intention  of  exhibiting  this  winter 
the  characters  of  Constance,  C^herine,  and 
Isabella,  in  Shakspfiore.* 

Mr.  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the  foUow- 
ing  minute  of  what  passed  at  this  visit : — 

'  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room,  there 
happened  to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her,  which 
he  observing,  said  with  a  smile,  "  Aladam,  you 
who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to  other 
people,  will  the  more  easily  excuse  the  want  of 
one  yourself." 

*  Having  pUced  himself  by  her,  he  with  gi«at 
^;ood  humour  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
English  drama ;  and,  among  other  inquiries, 
particularly  asked  her  which  of  Shakspeare*scha- 
XBcters  she  was  most  pleased  with.  Upon  her 
imswering  that  she  thouglit  the  character  of 
Queen  Catherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth  the  most 
natural~'*I  think  so  too,  madam,**  said  he; 
**  and  whenever  you  perform  it,  I  will  once  more 
hobble  out  to  the  theatre  myself. "  Mrs.  Siddons 
promised  she  would  do  herself  the  honour  of 
•ctinn  hii  favourite  part  for  him^  but  many 


circumstances  happened  to  prevent  the  repre- 
sentation of  Kiivg  Henry  the  Eighth  during  the 
Doctor*s  life. 

*  In  the  oouTM  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave 
his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  some  of  tha 
principal  performers  whom  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  upon  the  stage :  *'  Mrs.  Porter  in  the 
vehemence  of  rago,  and  Airs.  Clive  in  tha 
sprightliness  of  humour,  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  Wlxat  CUve  did  best,  she  did  better 
than  Garrick;  but  could  not  do  half  ao  many 
things  well ;  she  was  a  better  romp  than  any  I 
ever  saw  in  nature. — ^Pritchard,  in  oonumm  life, 
was  a  vulgar  idiot;  she  would  talk  of  her 
goumd;  but,  when  she  appeared  upon  the  atage, 
seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility  and  nnder- 
standing. — I  once  talked  with  Collay  Cibbtr, 
and  thought  him  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
his  art. — Garrick,  madam,  was  no  dedaimer; 
there  was  not  one  of  his  own  acene-shiftars 
who  could  not  have  spoken  To  he,  cr  not  to  k, 
better  than  he  did ;  yet  he  was  the  only  actor  I 
ever  saw,  whom  I  could  call  a  mastar  both  in 
tragedy  aad  oomedy,  though  I  liked  him  best  in 
comedy.  A  true  conception  of  character,  and 
natural  expression  of  it,  were  his  distingnished 
excellences. "  Haxdng  expatiated,  with  his  usnaL 
force  and  eloquence,  on  Mr.  Garrick*s  extra— 
ordinary  eminence  as  an  actor,  he  conoluded  witl^^ 
this  compliment  to  his  social  talents :  **  And  \ 
all,  madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be  anvied 
the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a  table.** ' 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  opoB 
subject  of  acting  than  might  be  genarallj 
posed.    Talking  of  it  one  day  to  Mr.  Kemble, 
said,  'Are  you,  sir,  one  of  those  enthniiast 
who  believe  yourself  transformed  into  the 
character  you  represent  ?  *    Upon  Mr.  Kambk^  • 
answering  that  he  had  never  felt  so  itmig  a 
suasion  himself:   'To  be  fare  not,  air,' 
Johnson,  '  the  thing  ia  impossible.    And  if 
rick  really  believed  himself  to  be  thai 
Richard  the  Third,  he  deserved  to  be 
every  time  he  performed  it.*  ^ 

>  My  worthy  fHend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  wsi 
when  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor,  paid  a  visit  to 
Johnson,  and  was  received  in  a  veiy  coorteoos 
—See  the  atnOcmaa:*  Mooagitu,  Jane  179L 

I  found,  among  Dr.  Johnson's  papen,  the 
letter  to  him,  fh>m  the  celebrated  Mrs.  ffflbany 

'TOOa.  JOHKBOV. 

'  Ko.  10,  DuKB  Srasar,  Sr.  J. 
May  11. 176S. 

'  Sia,— The  flattering  rsnenibrance  of  the  psriiaW 
you  honoured  me  with  some  years  sgo,  as  w«U  sa 
humanity  you  are  known  to  possess,  has 
me  to  solicit  your  patronsge  at  my  benefit 

'  By  a  long  Chaaceiy  suit,  and  a  complicated 
of  unfortunate  events,  I  am  reduced  to  the 
distress,  which  obliges  ma  once  mors  to  rsqasst 
indulgence  of  the  public. 

'  Give  me  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of  jonr 
psny,  and  to  assure  yoa,  if  you  grant  my  reqaest.  tto« 
gnti&catioa  I  sh>ll  feel,  from  beiug  patraaind  ly  1^ 


I 


/ 
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UBB.  LUCV  POETEE,  IN 

'Bolt  Coub*.  FLEtr  Stber, 
Sot.  10,  1783. 
Madam,— The  death  of  poor  Mr.  Por- 
hich  jFour  maid  hn*  tent  an  lecoimt, 
e  very  much  lurpriMd  yott.  The  deatli 
nd  u  almoit  aln-sjs  nnexpccted  :  *i> 
>VB  to  thiDk  of  it.  »Dd  therefore  ut,t 
kred  for  iU  coming.  Ho  wai,  I  think. 
a  mui,  and  tlicrcfore  thdt  hii  «nd  was 

hM  liiiewiio  viiited  my  mournful 
n.  Last  month  died  Mrs.  WilliamB 
been  to  me  for  thirty  ycari  in  the  placj 
::  her  knowledge  waj  great,  and  het 
ion  pleuing.    I  now  Uva  in  oheerle^!^ 

TO  lut  yeari  haro  passed  nndor  thp 
of  aucceniTe  diaeaso.  I  have  Utely 
outwithwmawnirity,  Butlwonder- 
ped  the  operation  wliich  I  mentioned, 
ipon  the  whole  reitored  to  health  be- 
daily  lee  our  friendi  die  uonncl  ui. 
ralertmnitclingoloser,  and,if  weeu 
g  more,  at  leaet  pray  for  one  another 
mber,  that  aa  othera  die  we  moat  dii 
irepare  ounelvea  diligently  for  the  laat 
L — I  an,  DwdUD,  yooti  affe«tloikttely, 
'SUL  JOHHSOB.' 

Ing  inttsnee  of  the  generoui  attention 
hja  frieudi  hai  been  diacovered  by  the- 
n  of  Mrs.  Thralo'a  collection  of  Letttra. 
:  to  one  of  the  Mil*  Tbralpi,  he  writca, 
I,  whoae  name  I  will  tell,  when  yout 
IU  tritd  to  gueaa  it,  aent  to  my  phy- 
inquire  whether  thia  long  train  of  IU- 
■rought  me  into  dllBcnttiea  for  want  ol 
ith  an  inviUtion  to  icod  to  him  for 
aiion  required,  I  ihall  write  thii 
hank  him,  having  no  need  to  boirow.' 
rwarda,  in  •  letter  to  Bin.  Thr^e, 
\  eannot  gueia,  I  will  teU  you  that  the 
nan  wai  Oerard  Hamilton.  I  returned 
r  thankful  and  reipectful  letter.' 
ItoMr.  Hamilton  by  aootnmon  friend, 
a  been  ao  obliging  aa  to  let  me  have 


coUeotioQ  1 — 

IIOHT  HOSOtlHABLE  WILUAU  aOABD 

'JV^wnferW,  1783. 
SiE,— Tom  kind  Inquiriae  after  mj 
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affaira,  and  your  generona  offers,  have  been 
communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Broc'kleiby.  T  re- 
turn thaoka  with  great  lincerity,  h»vlng  Ui-od 
long  enough  to  know  what  gratitude  ia  due  to 
your  friendship;  and  entreat  that  my  refusal 
may  not  bo  imputwi  to  lullennesa  or  pride 
am,  indeed,  in  no  wont.  Sickness  is.  by  the 
generosity  of  my  phyaieiana,  of  little  exp 
to  me.  But  if  any  uBeipoeted  eiigence  should 
proas  me,  you  ahall  see,  dear  sir,  how  cheerfully 
I  can  be  obliged  to  so  much  liberality.— 1  am, 
sir,  your  jnoat  obedient  and  most  humble  ser- 
*"•*■  'Sajl  Jqbssos.' 

I  find  in  this,  aa  in  former  yeita,  notices  of 
hia  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who, 
though  in  the  humble  atation  of  a  tallow-chand- 
ler upon  Snow  HUl,  was  tt  woman  of  excellent 
good  senaa,  ploua  and  charitable. '  She  told  mo 
she  had  been  introdnoed  to  him  by  Mra.  Mastcm, 
the  poeteu,  whose  volnmet  he  revised,  and  it 
is  said,  iUuminated  here  and  there  with  a.  ray  of 
hu  own  genina.  Bfra.  Gardiner  was  very  aealoui 
for  the  aupport  of  the  Indies'  Charity  School 
in  the  pariah  of  SL  Sepnlchro.  It  ia  confined 
to  females ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  afforded  >  hint 
foriheatoryofSfdiifiraon,  inthe/iffer.  John- 
sou  this  year,  I  find,  obtained  for  it  a  sermon 
from  the  lata  Bishop  of  SI.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley, 
whom  be,  in  ono  of  his  letters  to  Mra.  Thrale, 
charaeteriwa  aa  'knowing  and  oonveraable ; ' 
and  whom  all  who  knew hii  Lordship,  even  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  poliUci,  remember 
with  mush  respect. 

The  Earl  of  CarMe  having  written  a  tragedy, 
entitled  'The  Fatuku'h  Kevehck,'  aome  of  hia 
Lordahip'a  friends  applied  to  Mra.  Chapone,  to 
prevail  on  Dr.  JohnioD  to  read  aiid  give  his 
opinion  of  it,  which  he  a«aardingly  did,  in  a 
[etier  to  that  lady.  Sir  JMhuaRejaoldahaving 
Informed  me  that  this  letter  was  in  Lord  Car^ 
lislo's  poaacsaioii,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  hbve  the  hononr  of  being  known  to 
Ilia  Idrdship,  trusting  to  the  general  oourtciy  of 
literature,  I  wrote  to  him,  tequeating  the  favour 
of  a  copy  of  it,  and  to  he  permitted  to  inant  it 
imajLi/tofDr.Jaknton.  Hit  Lordship  was  so 
(ood  aa  to  comply  with  my  rcquatt,  and  has 
I  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  very 
fine  piece  of  writing,  which  diaplajs  both  the 
itical  ikill  and  politeness  of  my  illnstriout 
friend  ;  and  parhapa  the  enrloalty  which  tt  will 
lUdte  may  Induea  the  noble  aad  elegant  author 

gntlty  the  world  I7  the  publication  ■  of  a 
perfermanee,  of  iriiicb  Dr.  Johnaou  has  spoken 


le  fkvoniably  of  plafm  than  h«  appean  to  have 
n»  In  Ihs  sarly  part  of  his  lift— Boswau. 

'  In  hi*  win.  Dr.  Johuon  left  ktr  a  book  'at  her 

I  cleetloii,  tokaapasatokai  of  TemaaiUanc^'— M*u>:»a. 
In  recording  th(M  paitiealan,  which        *  Aleiieople*DDlTafllil*tngKlyhBTsb*aiiutDled, 

— ■    "' ntotkauj"     ■  --     ■      - 

tl 


py  illa*trloiu  trioid  Und  to  Ibink  a 
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*  TO  MBS.  CHAFONE.  tional  influence  exercised  by  the  Peen  of  Scoi- 

*  jfov.  28, 1783.  ^'^^  ^  ^^®  election  of  the  repretent&tiTet  of  the 

'  MADAM,-By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  Commons,  by  means  of  flctitious  qualifintions, 

second  time,'  I  think  that  a  very  honourable  o"8^*  "^^^  ^  ^  '"^'i^  5  *^«  ^^'  ^^  J" 

distinction  has  been  shown  me,  and  I  did  not  propriety  and  humanity,  should  be  dona  with  old 

delay  the  perusal,  of  which  I  am  now  to  teU  the  ^*^"««  ^"f  ^^  ^^^•.   I  »»▼•  !>«»•«»•  -^ 

^ff^^  count  of  my  life  at  Auohinleck ;  and  expressed 

•The  eonrtmction  of  the  pUy  is  not  com-  niy  MtUfaction  that  the  gentlemm  of  th. o<nu.^ 

pletely  reguUr ;  the  stage  is  too  often  vacant.  ^'  »*  t»»P»»'Uo  meetings.  eUc(«d  me  tbor 

and  the  scenes  are  not  sufiSciently  connected,  ^''^'^^^t  or  C  airman. 

Tliis,  however,  would  be  called  by  Dryden  only  *  jq  jaues  BOflWiLL,  CSQ. 

a  mechanical  defect ;  which  takes  away  little  « i^2n>0N  Dee.  24  178SL 

from  the  power  of  the  poem,  and  which  is  seen  ._         .,         _.,       „     ^v  *              V    v 

rather  than  felt  'Dbar  SlB.-Lik.  .11  other  inen  wlio  hat. 

'A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might  per-  «^*  f™"    'r"  ^n.u          ^^^T^ffT 

hap.  wish  «>me  words  changed,  and  «>me  lines  "f^lected  ment ;  «,d  aU  the  comfort  thrti  ana 

more  vigorously  terminated.    But  from  such  Pvejo-^^l^  filing  you  that  you  h«ei«Uhlr 

petty  hnperfections  what  writer  was  ever  free  ?  ^<>"  P^P  *»  f««l.  "«»  »»"  »«^««*  *•  "«««- 

'  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue  You  have,  indeed  begun  to  explain  too  mmi  ; 

is  of  more  import«.ce.    It  seems  to  want  that  "^^  ^"^J  "",  V**  ?^J  «»>"«>»•»  J««  «>>»- 

quickness  of  reciprocation  which  characterize.  ~°*«'"h  ^""^  fnends  have  not  yet  h«dto»a~ 

the  English  drama,  and  U  not  always  sufficiently  ^  K^*"^^  personal  kindness ;  they  h.Te  hitherto 

fervid  or  animated.  been  busy  in  strengthening  their  ministmJ  ia- 

•  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that  Jf"^    K  a  vacancy  happens  in  ScotUnd,  giv. 

1  wish  omitted.    In  the  imagery  I  cannot  for-  5"""  ""^^  mtelligenee ;  and  a.  you  «« 

bear  to  distinguuh  the  comparison  of  joy  sue-  Q°'enunent  o  powerfuUy  u  any  of  your 

ceciUng  grief  to  light  rushing  on  the  eye  acous-  ^^^  competitor^  you  may  make  m  Mne 

tomed  to  darkness.    It  seems  to  have  aU  that  '  T!l!7^*'"' JTT*         :.  a          ■       ^ 

...  k.  A^.i,.jt  t„  ~.i,.  tt  .i~...     Tt  ! Ot  ">e  exaltations  and  depretsMos  of 

can  be  desired  to  make  it  please.    It  u  new,  .,          ji-«.4.ii,i.       jTt.. 

just,  and  delightful.'  "^^  y°"  ^*''«''*  to  talk,  and  I  hate  to 

•With  the  character.,  either  a.  conceived  or  I>n»eJl  "idi  fancie.  from  you. 

preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  find;  but  was  ,„^J?%"^'  T"""  ^  receivedjyopr  letter.     3 

much  inclined  to  congratuUte  a  writer  who,  in  ^^^.  *'  '«>«'«<>"'8  P|»«e  *»•  .'"ttfj.  *»  , 

defiance  of  prejudice  and  fashion,  made  the  <>~  .d«>«»  or  uiother  ha.  hindered  m^ 

ArchhUhop  a  good  man,  and  scorned  aU  thought-  ^.king  any  add^tion^    I  am  now  a  Uttl.  tat 

less  applause,  which  a  vicious  churchman  would  ?"*  "«'?*-  "P^  -oWnde  pre- me  t«t  >>-»«. 

have  brought  him.  '  *">^'*  !*"  Boknea  better,  if  I  vm  whw- 

'  The  catastrophe  is  affecting.    The  father  Mid  '""l,"^*"^..      .,  ,       ,.       ... 

j.,.„h<^..   i„*t.  ™i~i,i«   u  fu  iv  J        J  '  The  present  dreadful  eonfuwm  of  the 

daughter,  both  culpable,  both  wretched,  and  . .    '       .                      ,-„_.w  ™  i« 

both  penitent,  divide  between  them  our  pity  and  °°^*.,*°  "^»  ^'^        ^u/^!?   i'i 

our  sorrow  hereditary  poswsBoni,  which  thon|^  leM 

'  Thus,  madun,  I  have  performed  what  I  did  ?""  ""f?  '^^  are  moret^^  yon  "^^i 

not  willingly  undertake,  aid  could  not  decently  f  "  •">"»'  V'^'^  retorenenMeta.  f- 

refuse.    The  noble  writer  wiU  be  plea«>d  to  r^  *»  ^^'.T'^  •""  'f^'JlT'        ^  *^ 

member  that  sincere  critidnn  ought  to  rai«i  no  ^P^!"°  *°  ^"*°°'  *«*"»^'  »*»»*'• 

resentment,  because  judgment  is  not  under  the  .  oyalty. 

control  of  will ;  but  involuntary  criticiBn,  as  it  '^^"^  neighbour,  dutinguisbyoji  tf 

has  stm  less  of  choice,  ought  to  be  more  remote  ''?°°""  "  ,^'^  "^.^^*°*'  XH^  ^ 

from  possibUity  of  offence.-!  am.  etc.  7'*  Jour  station,  without  MdectiWI  J«w 

»e.  J  T^»».^»  »  fession.    Your  estate  and  the  courts  will 

you  full  employment,  and  your  mind  w«ll 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a  very  pi^  ^U  bo  quiet, 

different  nature :  one,  AMiether  the  unconstitu*  *  ^®  usurpation  of  the  noUlity^-f or 

rently  usurp  all  the  influence  they  gain  by 

>  Dr.  John.-inn  li.ivin;;  been  very  111  when  the  tragedy  uid  misrepresentation — I  think  it  certainly 

was  tint  fleut  to  him,  Lad  declined  the  consideration  ful,  perhaiw  your  duty,  to  resist.    What  if 

cf  It  -  13«iswELu  their  own,  they  have  only  by  robbary. 

«  •  I  <M»uM  have  borno  my  woo« ;  that  stranger  Joy  .y^,^  question  about  the  hones  fiv- 

WoundH  while  it  siiiilvs :— Tlic  long  iuprison'd  i     •*        t  i               j.       n     v  a 

y^.^ch                                         1   •"" «  j^Qj^  perplexity.    I  know  not  well  what 

Emerging  lh)m  the  ni^ht  of  his  damp  ceH.  ^  «^^®  y^^    ^  <*"  ^^^^^  recommend  a  ml*  whJ«* 

fchrinki  from  the  sun's  bi  ight  beams ;  and  tliat  you  do  not  want— Give  as  little  pain  as  yo«  cM» 

which  flings  I  suppose  that  we  have  a  right  to  their  serviM 

Gladness  o'er  id],  to  him  is  agony. '-Bos well.  while  their  streqgth  lasts ;  what  W  Mil  do  viik 
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Fterw&rds,  I  cannot  lo  eaailjr  determine. 
US  consider.  Nobody  deniei  that  man 
ight  first  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to  shear 
ep»  and  then  to  kill  them  for  his  table. 
)  not,  by  parity  of  reason,  first  work  a 
ind  then  kill  him  the  easiest  way,  that  he 
Te  the  means  of  another  horse,  or  food 
1  and  sheep  ?  Man  is  influenced  in  both 
f  different  motives  of  self-interest.  He 
jects  the  one  must  reject  the  other. — I 
J.,  *  Sam.  Johnson. 

lappy  and  pious  Christmas ;  and  many 
fears  to  you,  your  lady,  and  children.' 

late  ingenious  Mr.  BGckle,  some  time 
his  death,  wrote  me  a  letter  concerning 
mson,  in  which  he  mentions,  *  I  was  up- 
>f  twelve  years  acquainted  with  him,  was 
itly  in  his  company,  always  talked  with 
him,  and  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  re- 
from  him  one  rough  word.* 
liii  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while 
1  in  translating  the  Lusiad,  had  a  dispute 
dderable  Icngtli  with  Johnson,  who,  as 
leclaimed  upon  thf  misery  and  corruption 
i  life,  and  used  this  expression :  *  It  had 
ippy  for  the  world,  sir,  if  your  hero  Gama, 
Uenry  of  Portugal,  and  Columbus,  had 
een  bom,  or  that  their  schemes  had  never 
irthcr  than  their  own  imaginations.* — 
lentiment,*  says  Mr.  Mickle,  'which  is 
>und  in  his  Introduction  to  the  World  DU- 

I,  in  my  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the 
,  have  controverted  ;  and  though  authors 
I  to  be  bad  judges  of  their  own  works,  I 

ashamed  to  own  to  a  friend,  that  that 
ation  is  my  favourite  above  all  that  I  ever 
ted  in  prose.  Next  year,  when  theXttftod 
blished,  I  waited  on  I>r.  Johnson,  who 
led  me  with  one  of  his  good-humoured 
:  '*Well,  you  have  remembered  our  dis- 
Kmt  Frince  Henry,  and  have  cited  me  too. 
ive  done  your  part  very  well  indeed :  you 
ade  the  best  of  your  argument ;  but  I  am 
ivinced  yet.** 

ore  publishing  the  Ltmad,  I  sent  Mr. 
s  proof  of  that  part  of  the  introduction 
)h  I  make  mention  of  Dr.  Johnson,  your- 
d  other  well-wiiherB  to  the  work,  begging 
it  be  shown  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This  was 
ogly  done ;  and  in  place  of  the  simple 
n  of  him  which  I  had  made,  he  dictated 
Hoole  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands. 

Johnson  told  me,  in  1772,  that,  about 

years  before  that  time,  ho  himself  had  a 
to  translate  the  Lutiad,  of  the  merit  of 
be  spoke  highly,  but  had  been  prevented 
imber  of  other  engagements.* 
hficklo  reminds  me,  in  this  letter,  of  a 
lation  at  dinner  one  day  at  Mr.  Hoolc's 
r.  Johnson,  when  Mr.  Niool,  the  King^s 
Her,  and  I,  attempted  to  controvert  the 
,  'Better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape. 


than  one  innocent  person  suffer;*  and  were 
answered  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  great  power  of 
reasoning  and  eloquence.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  have  no  record  of  that  day ;  but  I  well 
recollect  my  illustrious  fricnd*s  having  ably 
shown  that,  unless  civil  institutions  ensure  pro* 
tection  to  the  innocent,  all  the  confidence  which 
mankind  should  have  in  them  would  be  lost. 

I  shall  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  should  have  appeared  in 
my  account  of  last  year  ;  but  may  more  properiy 
be  introduced  here,  the  controversy  having  not 
been  closed  till  this.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  a 
native  of  one  of  tlic  Hebrides,  having  entertained 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  divested  himself  of  national  bigotry ; 
and  having  travelled  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order 
to  furnish  himself  with  materials  for  a  Gaelic 
Dictionary;  which-  he  afterwards  compiled,  was 
so  fully  satisfied  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  tlio 
right  upon  the  question,  that  ho  candidly  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  stating  his  conviction,  and 
the  proofs  and  reasona  on  which  it  was  foundecL 
A  person  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  Clark, 
answered  this  pamphlet  with  much  zeal,  and 
much  abuse  of  its  autlior.  Johnson  took  Mr. 
Shaw  under  his  protection,  and  gave  him  his 
assistance  in  writing  a  reply,  which  has  been 
admired  by  the  best  judges,  and  by  many  been 
considered  as  conclusive.  A  few  paragraphs, 
which  sufiicientiy  mark  their  great  author,  shall 
be  selected : — 

'  My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely 
negative :  I  deny  the  existence  of  Fingal,  because 
in  a  long  and  curious  peregrination  through  the 
Gaelic  regions  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it. 
What  I  could  not  see  mjrself,  I  susi>ect  to  be 
equaUy  invisible  to  others ;  and  I  suspect 'with 
the  more  reason,  as  among  all  those  who  have 
seen  it  no  man  can  show  it. 

*  Mr.  Clark  eomparcs  the  obstinacy  of  those 
who  disbelieve  the  genuineness  of  Ossian  to  a 
blind  man,  who  should  dispute  the  reality  of 
ooIouiB,  and  deny  that  the  British  troops  are 
clothed  in  red.  The  blind  man's  doubt  would 
bo  rational,  if  he  did  not  know  by  experience 
that  others  have  a  power  which  he  himself 
wants;  but  what  i>erKpicacity  has  Mr.  Clark 
which  Nature  has  withheld  from  me  or  the  rei>t 
of  mankind  ? 

'  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be  this. 
Suppose  a  man,  with  eyes  like  his  neighbours, 
was  tokl  by  a  boasting  corporal,  that  the  troops, 
indeed,  wore  red  clothes  fur  their  ordinary  drt;*s, 
but  that  every  soldier  had  likewise  a  suit  of  black 
velvet,  which  he  ]>uts  on  when  the  King  reviews 
them.  This  he  thinks  strange,  and  desires  to  see 
the  fine  clothes,  but  finds  nobody  in  forty  thou- 
santl  men  that  can  produce  either  coat  or  waist- 
coat. One,  indeed,  ban  left  them  in  his  chest  at 
Port  Blahon ;  another  has  always  heard  that  ho 
ought  to  have  velvet  clothes  souurmhtre ;  and  a 


Soo 
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third  lias  heard  Bomebody  say  that  soldiers 
ought  to  wear  velvet.  Can  the  inquirer  be 
blamed  if  he  goes  away  believing  that  a  soldier's 
red  coat  is  all  that  he  has  ? 

*But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may  be 
shamed  or  silenced  by  facts.  To  overpower  con- 
tradictions, let  the  soldier  show  his  velvet  coat, 
and  the  Fingalist  the  oiiginal  of  Ossian. 

'  The  difference  between  us  and  the  blind  man 
is  this :  the  blind  man  is  unconvinced,  because 
he  cannot  see  ;  and  we,  because,  though  we  can 
see,  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  shown.' 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  disorders 
under  which  Johnson  now  laboured,  lie  did  not 
resign  himself  to  despondency  and  discontent, 
bat  with  wisdom  and  spirit  endeavouredto con- 
sole and  amuse  his  mind  with  as  many  innocent 
enjoyments  as  he  could  procure.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  mentioned  the  cordiality  with 
wliich  he  insisted  that  such  of  the  members  of 
the  old  club  in  Ivy  Lane  as  survived,  should 
meet  again  and  dine  together,  whieh  they  did, 
twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  his  house ;  and  in 
order  to  ensure  liimself  society  in  the  evening 
for  three  days  in  the  week,  he  instituted  a  club 
at  the  Essex  Head,  in  Essex  Street,  then  kept  by 
Samuel  Greaves,  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's. 

'  TO  SIB  JOSHUA  REYNOJ.DS. 

'Dtc.  4, 1783. 

'Dear  Sib, — It  is  inconvenient . to  me  to 
come  out ;  I  should  else  have  waited  on  you 
with  an  account  of  a  little  evening  club  wliich 
we  are  establishing  in  Essex  Street,  in  the 
Strand,  and  of  which  you  are  desired  to  be  one. 
It  will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head,  now  kept  by 
an  old  servant  of  Tlirale's.  The  company  is 
numerous,  and,  as  you  will  see  by  the  list,  mis- 
cellaneous. The  terms  are  lax,  and  the  ex- 
penses light.  Mr.  Barry  was  adopted  by  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  who  joined  ifvith  me  in  forming  the 
plan.  We  meet  thrice  a  week,  and  he  who 
jnisses  forfeits  threepence. 

*If  you  are  willing  to  become  a  member, 
•draw  a  line  under  your  name.  Ketum  the 
list.  We  meet  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  at 
eight.  —I  am,  etc. ,  *  Sam.  Johnson.  * 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this 
club.  But  when  I  mention  only  Mr.  Daines 
Barringtou,  Dr.  Brocklosby,  |ijr.  Muqihy,  IsXr. 
John  Nichols,  l^Ir.  Cooke,  Mr.  Joddrel,  Mr. 
Paradise.  Dr.  Horslt'y,  Mr.  Windham,*  I.fthall 


1  I  was  in  Buotloiid  wlicn  this  Clnb  was  founded, 
and  duringall  the  winter.  Johnson,  however,  declared 
I  should  be  a  member,  and  invented  a  word  npon  the 
«>coa8ion  :  '  Boswell,'  Miid  he, '  is  a  very  c7u2)a52c  man.' 
When  I  came  to  town,  I  wxs  proposed  by  Mr.  Barring- 
ton,  and  chosen.  .1  l>elievu  titers  are  few  societies 
where  there  is  better  coaversatitm  or  more  decorum. 
Several  of  us  resolved  to  continue  it  after  our  great 
fi.itutder  was  removed  by  death.  Other  members  were 
ad<lL>d :  and  now,  alM>ve  oiglit  years  since  that  loss,  we 
go  oahapyily.— Bo«wKLL. 


sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresentation  of  it 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if  it  had  been  a  low 
alehouse  association,  by  which  Johnson  was 
degraded*  Johnson  himself,  like  his  namesake 
Old  Ben,  composed  the  rules  of  his  Club.' 

In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with  a 
spasmodic  asthma  of  such  violence,  that  he  wm 
confined  to  the  house  in  great  pain,  being  some- 
times obliged  to  sit  all  night  in  his  chair,  a 
recumbent  posture  being  so  hurtful  to  his  res- 
piration, that  he  could  not  endure  lying  in  bed ; 
and  there  came  upon  him,  at  the  tame  time, 
that  oppressive  and  fatal  disease,  a  dropsy.    I^ 
was  a  very  severe  winter,  which  probably  ag- 
gravated his  complaints;  and  the  solitude  im. 
which  Mr.  Lcvett  and  Mrs.  Williams  left  him- 
rendered    his   life    v«ry    gloomy.      Mrs  Des^> 
moulins,  who  still  lived,  was  herself  so  very  ill^. 
that  she  could  contribute  very  little  to  his  relief .» 
He,  however,  had  none  of  that  unsocial  shyness 


'  RULES. 

*  To-day  deep  thoughts  with  me  resolve  to  drench 
Jn  mirth,  which  after  no  repenting  draws.' 

— MiLTOX. 

'  The  Club  shall  oonsist  of  fonr-and-twenty. 

'  The  meetings  shall  be  on  the  Monday,  Thmsda.' 
and  Saturday  of  every  week ;  but  in  the  wesk  befi» 
Easter  there  shall  be  no  meeting. 

'Every  member  is  at  liberty  .to  introduce  a 
once  a  week,  but  not  oftener. 

'Two  members  shall  oblige  themselves  to  attend, 
their  turn  every  night  fh>ni  eight  to  ten,  or  to 
two  to  attend  in  their  room. 

'  Every  member  present  at  .the  Clnb  shsll  qwsil 
least  sixpence;  and  every  member  who  st^js  a 
shall  forfeit  threepence. 

'  The  master,  of. the  house  shall  keep  an  aeeooB^ 
the  absent  members ;  and  deliver  to  the  pnsidai'& 
the  night  a  list  of  the  forfeits  incurred. 

'  When  any  member  returns  after  abeenre.  he  • 
immediately  lay  down  his  forfeits ;  which  If  be 
to  do,  the  president  sludl  require. 

'  There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,. bat  emy 
shall  adjust  hla  own  expenses. 

'  The  night  of  indispensable  attendanoe  wi&esm.< 
every  member  once  a  mouth.    Whoever  shall  f(K 
months  together  omit  to  attend  himself,  or  by  so 
tution,  n<Hr  shall  aaake  any  Apology  In  the  fourth 
shall  be  considered  as  having  abdicated  the  Chih 

*  When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  suune  eT  ^ 
candidate,  and  of  tlie  member  raoommenihif  ^^ 
shall  stand  in  the  Club-ioom  three  nights.  Oa  *^ 
fourth  he  may  be  chosen  by  ballot :  tiz  mcnbc^*  ^ 
least  being  present^  and  tvo-thiids  of  the .  baUot  b^^ 
in  his  favour :  or  the  nujority,  should  the  nsaaS^^ 
not  be  divisible  by  three. 

'  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  notice,  six  4^ 
before,  to  each  of  those  memben  whose  tan  ditmt^ 
sary  attendance  ia  eome. 

'  The  notice  may  be  inthese- words :— "Air,  O^""^ 
the  -< —  of — r,  will  be  your  turn  of  preshUag  st  tb« 
Essex  Head.  Your  company  is  thereflHe  aiiiiit*^ 
requested."  i 

*  One  iienny  shall  be  left  l^L^ftch  member  tat  Ik* 
waiter.* 

Johnson's  definition  of  a  elub  te  -this  sense,  in  U* 
Dictionary.  Is, '  An  assembly  of  good  lldlovs,  incdiai 
under  certain  conditions.'— Bos  well. 
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we  commonly  see  in  people  aflUcted  with 
n.  He  did  not  hide  his  head  from  the 
in  solitary  abstraction  ;  he  did  not  deny 
f  to  the  visits  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
;  but  at  all  times,  when  ho  was  not  over- 
>y  sleep,  was  ready  for  conversation  as  in 
it  days. 

ro  ubs.  lucy  porter,  in  lichfield. 

*  London,  Nw.  29, 1783. 
AR  Madast, — You  may,  perhaps,  think 
gligent  that  I  have  not  written  to  you 
ipon  the  loss  of  your  brother ;  but  condo- 
and  consolations  are  such  common  and 
leless  things,  that  the  omission  of  them 
preat  crime  :  and  my  own  diseases  occupy 
nd,  and  engage  my  care.  My  nights  are 
bly  restlem,  and  my  days,  therefore,  arc 
I  try,  however,  to  hold  up  my  head  as 
1 1  can. 

km  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired ; 
M  the  spring  and  the  summer  may,  in 
degree,  restore  it ;  but  if  not,  we  must 
t  to  the  inconveniences  of  time,  as  to  the 
lispensations  of  Eternal  Goodness.  Pray 
B,  and  write  to  me,  or  let  Mr.  Penrson 
for  you. — I  am,  etc.,    *Sam.  Johnson.* 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

1781. 

ow  I  am  arrived  at  the  Bist  year  of  the 
'  Sauuel  Johnson;  a  year  in  which, 
gh  passed  in  severe  indisposition,  he 
hcless  gave  many  evidences  of  the  con- 
ce  of  those  wondrous  powers  of  mind, 

raised  him  so  high  in  the  intellectual 
His  conversation  and  Ms  letters  of  this 
'ere  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  for- 
atrs. 

following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
alive  to  the  most  minute  curiosities  of 
ure:  — 

'  TO  MB.  DILLT,  BOOKSELLER,  IN  THE 
POULTRY. 

''Jan.  6, 1784. 
I, — ^There  w  in  the  world  a  set  of  books 
used  to  be  sr>Id  by  the  booksellers  on  the 
,  and  which  I  must  entreat  you  to  pro- 
le.  They  are  called  Burton *«  Books  ;  the 
if  one  is  AdmirohU  Cut'iosUieSf  RarUUtf 
''oncUrs  in  England,  I  believe  there  are 
five  or  six  of  them ;  they  'seem  very 
'  to  allure  backward  rea<lers  ;  be  so  kind 
;et  them  for  me,  and  send  niu  thani  with 
st  printed  edition  of  Baxter's  Call  to  Uic 
vtrUd,—!  am,  etc,     *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'tour,  pebxins. 

Van.  21, 178«. 
AR  Sir, — I  was  very  sorry  not  to  see  you 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  call  on  me ;  but  to 


disappoint  friends,  and  if  they  are  not  very 
good-natured,  to  disoblige  them,  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  sickness.  If  you  will  please  to  let  me 
know  which  of  the  afternoons  in  tliis  week  I 
shall  be  favoured  with  another  visit  by  you  and 
Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  young  people,  I  will  take 
all  the  measiu*es  that  I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at 
that  time. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  *  Sam.  J ohnson.  ' 

His  attention  to  the  Essex  Head  Clubappcirs 
from  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Alderman  Clark, 
a  gentleman  for  whom  he  deservedly  entertained 
a  great  regard : — 

'  TO  RICHARD  CLARK,  ESQ. 

Van.  27, 1784. 

*  Dear  Str, — ^You  will  receive  a  requisition, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Club,  to  be  at  tlio 
house  as  president  of  the  night.  This  turn 
comes  once  a  month,  and  the  member  is  obliged 
to  attend,  or  send  another  in  his  place.  You 
were  enrolled  in  the  Club  by  my  invitation,  and 
I  ought  to  introduce  you  ;  but  as  I  am  hindered 
by  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  will  very  properly  sup- 
ply my  place  as  introductor,  or  yours  as  presi- 
dent. I  hope  in  milder  weather  to  be  a  very 
constant  attendant. — I  am,  sir,  etc., 

*  Sam.  Johnson. 
'  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  forfeits 
began  with  the  year,  and  that  every  night  of 
non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct  of  threepence ; 
that  is,  ninepence  a  week.* 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him, 
anxiously  inquiring  as  to  his  health,  and  enclos- 
ing my  Ldter  to  ike  People  of  Scotland  o»  the 
present  State  of  the  Nation. 

*I  trust,'  said  I,  'that  you  will  be  liberal 
enough  to  make  allowance  for  my  differing  from 
you  on  two  points  (the  Aliddlcscx  election  and 
the  American  War),  when  my  general  principles 
of  government  are  according  to  your  own  heart, 
and  when,  at  a  crisis  of  doubtfal  event,  I  stand 
fofth  with  honest  zeal  as  an  ancient  and  faithful 
Briton.  My  reason  for  introducing  those  two 
points  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with  regard  to 
them  had  been  declared  at  the  perio<ls  when 
they  were  least  favourable,  I  might  have  the 
credit  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of  mini- 
sterial power.' 

'  TO  J.VME8  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'Ftb.  11,  178«. 

'Dear^^IR, — Ihrnrof  mmy  iiniuirii'M  which 
your  kindness  has  disjKiHi'd  y»»u  to  mako  :\ftcr 
me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a  hnij;  Ifttcr, 
which  perhaps  the  imagination  of  itn  loii^^th 
hindered  nie  from  bi-^'iiining.  I  will  thcrelurc 
content  myself  with  a  »liorter. 

*  Having  promoted  the  iustitntion  of  a  new 
Club  in  the  neighbo\irhoo<l,  at  the  house  of  an 
old  servant  of  Tliralc's,  I  went  thither  to  meet 
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tho  company,  and  war  seized  with  a  spasmodic 
asthma,  so  violent,  that  with  difficulty  I  got  to 
my  own  house,  in  w-hiuh  I  have  been  confined 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  from  which  I  know 
,  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go  even  to  church. 
Tho  asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  A 
I  dropsy  gains  ground  upon  mc  ;  my  legs  and 
1  thighs  arc  very  much  swollen  with  water, 
I  which  I  should  be  content  if  I  could  keep  there, 
I  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  soon  be  higher. 
My  niglits  arc  very  sleepless  an<l  very  tedious. 
I   And  yet  I  am  extremely  afraid  of  dying. 

*My  physicians  try  to  make  mc  hopo  that 
^  much  of  my  malady  is  the  effect  of  cold,  and 
■  that  some  degree  at  least  of  recovery  is  to  be 
(  expected  from  vernal  breezes  and  summer  suns. 
If  my  life  is  prolonged  to  autumn,  I  should  be 
glad  to  try  a  warmer  climate ;  though  how  to 
travel  with  a  diseased  body,  without  a  compa- 
nion to  conduct  me,  and  with  very  little  money, 
I  do  not  well  see.  Ilamsay  has  recovered  his 
limbs  in  Italy ;  and  Fiehling  was  sent  to  Lisbon, 
where,  indeed,  he  died  ;  but  he  was,  I  believe, 
past  hope  when  ho  went.  Think  for  me  what  I 
can  do. 

*  I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I  write 
again  may  perliaps  tell  you  some  opinion  about 
it ;  but  you  will  forgive  a  man  struggling  with 
disease  his  neglect  of  disputes,  politics,  and 
pamphlets.  Lat  mo  have  j'our  jirayers.  My 
compliments  to  your  lady,  and  young  ones. 
Ask  your  physicians  about  my  case  :  and  desire 
JSir  Alexander  Dick  to  write  me  his  opinion. — 
I  am,  dear  sir,  etc.,  *  Sam.  JouNaoN.' 

*T0  MRS.  LUCY  POETER,  IN  LTCIIFIBLD. 

'Feb.  23,  1781. 

*  My  dearest  TiOVE,— I  have  been  extremely 
ill  of  an  astlnna  and  dropsiy,  but  received,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  sudden  and  unexpected  relief 
Inst  Thursday,  by  the  discharge  of  twenty  x)iuts 
of  water.  Whether  I  shall  continue  free,  or 
bhall  fill  again,  cannot  be  told.     Tray  for  me. 

*  Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadful;  let  us 
think  nothing  wortli  our  care  but  liow  t<»  jjropare 

I   f«.r  it;  what  we  know  amiss  in  ourselves  let  us 

I   ijiake  haste   to  amend,   and  put  «»ur    trust  in 

ilie   nurcy  of  Gon,  and  tiic  intercession  of  our 

Saviouu.— I  am,  dear  uiadum.  your  nu>6t  humble 

.-.civaut,  *fc)AM.  JoUKdON.' 

*  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

•London,  /\ 6.  27,  1784. 

*  Dear  Sir,— I  have  just  advanced  so  fiur  to- 
wards recovery  as  to  rt.id  a  pamphlet ;  and  you 
iiuiy  reasonably  suppose  that  the  first  pamphlet 
which  I  read  was  youi>;.  I  am  vei-y  much  of 
yiMir  opinion,  and,  like  you,  feel  great  intligna- 
tion  at  the  indecency  with  whicli  the  King  is 
every  day  treateiL  Your  paper  contains  very 
CAmskiderahlc  knowledge  of  history  and  of  tho 
Constitution,  very  properly  produced  and  ap- 


plied.   It  will  certainly  raise  jronr  character,* 

though  perhaps  it  may  not  make  you  a  Minister 

of  State. 

•  ■•••• 

'  I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  onoe  agsin, 
and  tell  her,  that  in  the  letter-case  was  a  letter 
relating  to  me,  for  which  I  will  give  her,  if  the 
is  willing  to  give  it  me,  another  goinea.  Tht 
letter  is  of  consequence  only  to  me. — I  am,  dear 
BUT,  etc,  ' Sam.  JOHsrsoa.' 

In  consequence  of  Johnson*s  request  that  I 
should  ask  our  physicians  about  his  case,  and 
desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  send  his  opiidoii* 
I  transmitted  him  a  letter  from  that  very  ami- 
able baronet,  then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  witla. 
his  faculties  as  entire  as  ever ;  and  mentione^l. 
his  expressions  to  me  in  tho  note  acoompaayias 
it, — *  With  my  most  affectionate  wishes  for  Dr» 
Johnson's  recovery,  in  which  his  friends,  hi^ 
country,  and  all  mankind  hare  so  deep  a  stake ;  * 
and  at  the  same  time  a  full  opinion  upon 
case  by  Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  like  Dr.  Oullen, 
the  advantage  of  having  passed  through  ik 
gradations  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  k 
study  and  practice  had  attained  to  such 
that  my  father  settled  on  him  two  hundr^  ^ 
pounds  a  year  for  five  years,  and  fifty  pounds       a 
year  during  his  life,  as  an  lutnorarium  to 
his  particular  attendance.      The  opinion  w 
conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  beginning,  *  I  *. 
sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state  of  health  y» 
very  learned  and  illustrious  friend.  Dr. 
son,  labours  under  at  present.* 

'to  jauis  boswkll,  esq. 

'  London,  March  2, 1784. 
*  Dear  Sir,— Presently  after  I  had  sent  awTBy 
my  last  letter,  I  received  your  kind 
packet.    I  am  very  much  obliged  both  to 
and  to  your  physicians  for  your  kind  atteBt>2.^«si 
to  my  disease.     Dr.  Gine8i>ie  has  sent  me      «& 
excellent  consilium  mcdicum,  all  solid  pncta. 
experimental  knowledge.     I  am  at  presents 
the  opinion  of  my  physicians  (Dr.  Heberden 
Dr.  Brocklesby),  as  well  as  my  own,  going 
very  hoi>ef  ully.     I  have  just  begun  to  take 
gar  of  squills.    The  powder  hurt  my  stoniacka  "> 
nmch,  that  it  could  not  be  ooutinu^ 


>  I  sent  It  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a \iIUt,  in  which  I  U'^^ 
expressed  myself :  *  My  ivrinciples  uiay  appear  lu   •  •* 
ttx>  iiionunhicol :  Imt  I  know  and  am  i^nusAlcJ.  ti**f 
are  n«>t  incousUtont  with  the  truvpriuriplcsofliU-r^-^ 
Be  tliis  as  it  may,  you,  sir,  are  now  tho  lYime  Miu*!'"'- 
Cdlh'd  by  the  Sovereign  to  luaiiilaln  the  nyihu  'if  tt>r 
crown,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ite«>i>le,  against  a  tioI*^' 
r.trtioii.    As  such,  you  ant  entitled  to  the  w«n*'>* 
Mipport  of  every  good  subject  in  every  drivutmiflt' 
lie  answered, '  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  yon  for  tbr 
i4ent intents  you  do  me  the  honour  to  exxireiM,  an-l  ba** 
oltscrved  with  fi^reat  pleasure  tlie  zealout  and  ah.'«  irj* 
}Xirt  given  to  tlie  cause  of  tiie  public  in  the  WW*;  }vi 
were  so  good  to  traoamlt  to  me.*— Boswbijl 
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n  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sincere  thanks 
tdnd  letter;  and  bring  with  you  the 
which  he  so  tenderly  offers  me. 
e  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  is  now  quite  well, 
no  evil,  either  real  or  imaginary,  now 
you. — ^I  am,  etc., 

'Sam.  Johnson.* 

applied  to  three  of  the  eminent  phjrsi' 
)  had  chairs  in  our  celebrated  school  of 
at  Edinburgh,  Dni.  Cullcn,  Hope,  and 

0  each  of  whom  I  sent  the  following 

•  March  7,  1784. 
Sib, — Dr.  Johnson  has  been  very  ill  for 
e ;  and  in  a  letter  of  anxious  apprehen- 
writes  to  me,  ''Ask  your  physicians 
'case." 

you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  regular 
ion  :  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  rcadi- 
.ve  your  advice  to  a  man  so  eminent, 
in  his  Lift  of  Oarth,  has  paid  your  pro- 
just  and  elegant  compliment :  "  I  be- 
7  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
'e  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre." 
>hnson  is  aged  seventy-four.  Last  sum- 
ul  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  which  he 

1  almost  entirely.  He  had,  before  that, 
ibled  with  a  catarrhous  cough.  This 
I  was  seized  with  a  spasmodic  asthma, 

he  has  been  confined  to  his  house  for 
*ee  months.  Dr.  Brocklesby  writes  to 
upon  the  least  admission  of  cold,  there 
constriction  upon  his  breast,  that  he 
)  down  in  his  bed,  but  is  obliged  to  sit 
;ht,  and  gets  rest  and  sometimes  sleep, 
leans  of  laudanum  and  syrup  of  pop- 
I  that  there  are  osdematous  tumours  in 
and  thighs.  Dr.  Brocklesby  trusts  a 
I  to  the  return  of  mild  weather.  Dr. 
says  that  a  dropsy  gains  ground  upon 
d  he  seems  to  think  that  a  warmer 
ould  do  him  good.  I  understand  he 
kther  better,  and  is  using  vinegar  of 
r  am,  with  great  esteem,  dear  sir,  your 
Iknt  humble  servant, 

*  James  Boswell.* 

hem  paid  the  most  polite  attention  to 
,  and  its  vonemhle  object.  Dr.  Cullen's 
teeming  him  were,  *  It  would  give  me 
ist  pleasure  to  be  of  any  service  to  a 
•m  the  public  properly  esteem,  and 
itecm  and  res])ect  as  much  as  I  do  Dr. 
Dr.  H<>i>e*«,  *  Few  people  have  a  better 
ne  than  your  friend,  as  hardly  a  day 
it  I  do  not  ask  his  opinion  about  this  or 
.'  Dr.  Blunro^s,  *  I  most  sincerely  join 
npathizing  with  that  very  worthy  and 
character,  from  whom  his  country  has 
luch  instruction  and  cntertaiumont.* 


Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Brocklesby.  Doctors  Cullen  and  Munro  wrote 
their  opinions  and  prescriptions  to  me,  which  I 
afterwards  carried  with  me  to  London,  and,  so 
far  as  they  were  encouraging,  communicated  to 
Johnson.  The  liberality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other,  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  recording. 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'  London,  March  18, 1784. 

'  Deab  Sib, — I  am  too  much  pleased  with  the 
attention  which  you  and  your  dear  lady  show  to 
my  welfare,  not  to  be  diligent  in  letting  you 
know  the  progress  which  I  make  towards  health. 
The  dropsy,  by  G0D*8  blessing,  has  now  run 
almost  totally  away  by  natural  evacuation ;  and 
the  asthma,  if  not  irritated  by  cold,  gives  me 
little  trouble.  'Wliile  I  am  writing  this,  I  have 
not  any  sensation  of  debility  or  disease.  But  I 
do  not  yet  venture  out,  having  been  confined  to 
the  house,  from  the  13th  of  December,  now  a 
quarter  of  a  year. 

'  When  it  will  be  fit  for  roe  to  travel  as  far  as 
Auchinleck,  I  am  not  able  to  guess ;  but  such  a 
letter  as  Mrs.  Boswell's  might  draw  any  man, 
not  wholly  motionless,  a  gn^at  way.  Pray  tell 
the  dear  lady  how  much  her  civility  and  kind- 
ness have  touched  and  gratified  me. 

*  Our  pariiamentary  tumults  have  now  begun 
to  subside,  and  the  King^s  authority  is  in  some 
measure  re-established.  Mr.  I^tt  will  have 
great  power;  but  you  must  remember,  that 
what  he  has  to  give,  must,  at  least  for  some 
time,  be  given  to  those  who  gave,  and  those  who 
preserve,  his  power.  A  new  minister  can  sacri- 
fice little  to  esteem  or  friendship ;  he  must,  till 
he  is  settled,  think  only  of  extending  his  inte- 
rest. 

•  ••••• 

'  If  you  come  hither  through  Edinburgh,  send 
for  3Irs.  Stewart,  and  give  from  xiie  another 
guinea  for  the  letter  in  the  old  case,  to  which  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  claim,  till  she 
gives  it  me. 

*  ricase  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's  Anarreon  ; 
and  if  you  procure  heads  of  Hector  Boece,  the 
historian,  and  Arthur  Johnston,  the  poet,  I  will 
put  them  in  my  room  ;  or  any  other  of  the 
fathers  of  Scottish  literature. 

'  I  wixh  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey,  and 
hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  will  be  wcl- 
conoe  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  a fTcctionate  humble 
sen-ant,  'Sam.  Joh>'SON.* 

I  wrote  to  him,  Blarch  28,  from  York,  inform- 
ing him  that  I  hail  a  high  gratification  in  the 
triumph  of  monarchical  principles  over  aristo- 
cratical  influence,  in  that  great  rounty,  in  an 
address  to  the  King ;  that  I  wax  thus  far  on  my 
way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  having  arrived,  I  was  to  hasten  back 
to  my  own  countiy,  where  I  bad  carried  an  Ad- 
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dresB  to  his  Majesty  by  a  great  majority,  and 
had  some  intention  of  being  a  candidate  to  re- 
present the  coonty  in  PM-liameni. 

*  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  London,  March  30, 1784. 

'Dear  Sir, — ^You  could  do  nothing  so  proper 
as  to  liustcn  back  when  you  found  the  Parlia- 
ment dissolved.  With  the  influence  which  your 
address  must  have  gained  you,  it  may  reasonably 
bo  expected  that  your  presence  will  be  of  im- 
portance, and  your  activity  of  effect. 

*  Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that  pleasure 
which  every  man  feels  from  the  kindness  of  such 
a  friend ;  and  it  is  with'  delight  I  relieve  it  by 
telling  that  Dr.  Brocklesby's  account  is  true, 
and  that  I  am,  by  the  blessing  of  GoD,  wonder- 
fully relieved^ 

*  You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction  which 
requires  much  prudence.  You  must  endeavour 
to  oppose  without  exasperating;  to  i>ractisc 
temporary  hostility,  without  producing  enemies 
for  life.  This  is,  perhaps,  hard  to  be  done ;  yet 
it  has  been  done  by  many,  and  seems  most  likely 
to  be  effected  by  opposing  merely  upon  general 
principles,  without  descending  to  persoual  or 
particular  censures  or  objections'.  One  thing  I 
must  enjoin  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  elections; — I  must  entreat  you 
to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 
One  night's  drunkenness  may  defeat  the  labours 
of  forty  days  well  employed.  Be  firm,  but  not 
clamorous ;  be  active,  but  not  malicious ;  and 
you  may  form  such  an  interest  as  may  not  only 
exalt  yourself,  but  dignify  your  family. 

*  We  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here. 
Mr.  Fox  resolutely  stands  for  Westminster,  and 
his  friends  say  will  carry  the  election.  How- 
ever that  be,  he  will  certainly  have  a  seat.  Mr. 
Hoolc  has  just  told  me  that  the  City  leans  to- 
wards the  King. 

*  Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how  you 
are  employed,  and  what  progress  you  make. 

*  3I;ike  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  all  tlie  young 
Boswells,  the  sincere  compliments  of,  sir,  your 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.* 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  that  cordiality 
which  was  suitable  to  the  long  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  between  him  and  that  gentle- 
man :— 

•  March  27. 

'Since  you  left  me,  I  have  continued,  in  my 
own  opinion  and  in  Dr.  Broc'klesby's,  to  grow 
better  with  resi)ect  to  all  my  formidable  and 
dangerous  distemjwrs ;  though  to  a  bi)dy  bat- 
tered and  shaken  as  mine  has  lately  been,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  weak  attacks  may  bo  some- 
times mischievous.  I  have,  indeed,  by  standing 
carelessly  at  an  open  window,  got  a  very  trouble- 
■ome  cough,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
appease  by  opium,  in  larger  quantities  than  I 


like  to  take,  and  I  have  not  found  it  give  way  so 
readily  as  I  expected ;  its  obstinacy,  howerer, 
seems  at  last  disposed  to  submit  to  the  remedy, 
and  I  know  not  whether  I  should  then  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  any  morbid  seniatjoa.    My 
asthma  is,  I  am  afraid,  consiitutioDal  and  in- 
curable ;  but  it  is  only  occasional,  and  unleiBitbe 
excited  by  labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no  moles- 
tation, nor  does  it  lay  very  close  siege  to  Hfe ; 
for  Sir  John  Floyer,  whom  the  physical  nee 
consider  as  author  of  one  of  the  best  booki  apoa 
it,  panted  on  to  ninety,  as  wai  suppoeed ;  and 
why  were  we  content  with  supposing  a  fact  89 
interesting,  of  a  man  so  conspicuous?  becansa 
he  corrupted,  at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  tha 
register,  that  he  might  iiass  for  younger  thaia 
he  was.    He  was  not  much  less  than  eighty. 
when,  to  a  man  of  rank  who  modestly  asked  \am 
age,  ho  answered,  "  Go  look ; "  though  he  wa» 
in  general  a  man  of  civility  and  elegance. 

'  The  ladies,  I  find,  are  at  your  house  all  weH, 
except  Miss  Langton,  who  will  probably  sooca 
recover  her  health  by  light  suppers.  Let  her 
eat  at  dinner  as  she  will,  but  not  take  a  foil 
stomach  to  bed. — Pay  my  sincere  respects  to 
dear  Aliss  Langton  in  Lincolnshire;  let  her 
know  that  I  mean  not  to  break  our  league  af 
friendship,  and  that  I  have  a  set  of  Zires  for 
her,  when  I  have  the  means  of  sending  it.' 

*Apra%. 

'  I  am  still  disturbed  by  my  cough ;  bat  whft^fe 
thanks  have  I  not  to  pay,  when  my  cough  istbA 
most  painful  sensation  that  I  feel?  and 
that  I  expect  hardly  to  bo  released,  while  wini 
continues  to  gripe  us  with  so  much  pertinacity.. 
The  year  has   now   advanced  eighteen  days 
beyond  the  equijiox,  and  still  there  is  veiylitOjo 
remission  of  the  cold.    'When  warm  weatlfc**r 
comes,  which  surely  must  come  at  last,  I  hop»    xA 
will  help  both  me  and  your  young  lady. 

'  The  man  so  busy  about  addressee  ia 
more  nor  less  than  our  own  Boswell,  who 
come  as  far  as  York  towards  London,  but  i 
back  on  the  dissolution,  and  is  ssid  now  ^ 
for  some  place.    Whether  to  wish  him 
his  best  friends  hesitate. 

'  Let  me  have  your  prayers  for  the  c(Hnpilet£^ 
of  my  recovery :  I  am  now  better  than  I  e^"*' 
expected  to  have  been.  May  OoD  add  to  l*^ 
mercies  the  grace  tliat  may  enable  me  to  a*^^ 
them  according  to  His  wilL  My  compliments  ^^ 
all' 

'  I  had  this  evening  a  note  from  Lord  Potf^ 
more,*  desiring  that  I  would  give  you  an  acooisJ^^ 

*  To  which  Johnson  returned  this  answer  :— 

'  TO  TUa  mOHT  UOVOCRADLB  EARL  OT  'KiKOKmit. 

'  fioLT  Couar,  Flect  8xbiA 
April  19, 17SL 
'  Da.  Jomvpov  acknowledges  with  great  nspect  tit 
honour  of  Lord  Portmorc's  notice.    Us  is  better  tins   I 
Ito  was :  and  will,  as  bis  Lordship  diiecti^  wnts  ts  ' 
Mr.  Langton.'— BoswsLi. 
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You  might  have  haid  it  with  less 
.  I  am,  by  6od*8  blessing,  I  be- 
n  all  morbid  sensations,  except  a 

is  only  troublesome.  But  I  am 
id  can  have  no  great  hoi)e  of 
he  weather  shall  be  softer.     The 

be  kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable 
t  the  winter.  God,  who  has  so 
3stored  me,  can  preserve  me  in  all 

uire  in  my  turn  after  the  state  of 
great  and  little.  I  hope  Lady 
iss  Langton  are  both  well.  That 
sis  of  content.  Then  how  goes 
ith  his  studies?  How  docs  Miss 
low  does  my  own  Jenny  ?  I  think 
letter,  which  I  will  take  care  to 
teantime,  tell  her  that  I  acknow- 
*. 

to  make  my  compliments  to  the 
8.  Langton  comes  to  London,  slie 
3  with  a  visit,  for  I  am  not  well 

3Ut.» 

)  OZJAS  HUUFHBT,*  E8Q. 

*^l>ra  5, 1784. 

Hoole  has  told  me  with  what 
ou  listened  to  a  request  which  I 
raid  to  make,  of  leave  to  a  young 
ttcnd  you  from  time  to  time  in 
room,  to  see  your  operations,  and 
nstructions. 

man  has  perhaps  good  parts,  but 
boat  a  regular  education.  He  is 
ad  therefore  I  interest  myself  in 
nd  success,  and  shall  think  myself 
d  if  I  receive  from  you  a  permis- 
im. 

I  is,  by  GoD*8  blessing,  much  re- 
am not  yet  allowed  by  my  physi- 
ibruad ;  nor,   indeed,  do  I  think 


t  painter,  representative  of  the  ancient 
frey  (now  Humphry)  in  the  West  of 
,  as  ai>[H'ars  from  their  arms  which 
iably  iiso<l,  hnvo  been  (as  I  have  seen 
by  the  best  authority)  one  of  those 
^htH  and  esquires  of  honour  who  an? 
Hollinpthed  as  having  iMSUcd  from  the 
)n  on  coursers  apparelled  for  the  ju4fe«, 
y  ladieii  of  lionour,  leading  every  one  a 
chain  of  gold,  passing  through  the 
on  into  Stinthfield,  on  Sunday,  at  three 
afternoon,  being  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Richard  it. 
ce  enjoyed  large  possessions  ;  but,  like 
»t  them  in  the  progress  of  ages.  Their 
r,  remains  to  them  well  ascertained; 
hope,  iu  the  revolution  of  events,  to 
ank  in  society  for  which,  in  modem 
sceuis  to  be  an  indlupeusable  requiititij. 

r.  Samuel  Pnterson,  eminent  for  his 

ooks.— BOSWELL. 


myself  yet  able  to  endore  the  weather. — I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.* 

totqbbamb. 

'April  10,  1784. 
'  Sib, — The  bearer  is  my  godson,  whom  I  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  to  your  kindness ; 
which  I  hope  he  will  deserve  by  his  respect  to 
your  excellence,  and  his  gratitude  for  your 
favours. — I  amj  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

to  the  8amb. 

*itfay  31, 1784. 

*  Sir, — I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  civili- 
ties to  my  godson,  but  must  beg  of  you  to  add 
to  them  the  favour  of  permitting  him  to  see  you 
paint,  that  he  may  know  how  a  picture  is  begun, 
advanced,  and  completed. 

*  If  he  may  attend  you  in  a  few  of  your  opera- 
tions, I  hope  he  will  show  that  the  benefit  has 
been  properly  conferred,  both  by  his  proficiency 
and  his  gratitude.  At  least  I  shall  consider  you 
as  enlarging  your  kindness  to,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

'  10  TII£  BEV.  DB.  TATLOB,  ASHBOUBNB, 

debbyshirb. 
*  London,  Easter  Monday, 
April  12,  1784. 

*  Deab  SiBj-^Wh&t  can  be  the  reason  that  I 
hear  nothing  from  you?  I  hope  nothing  dis- 
ables you  from  writing.  What  I  have  seen, 
and  what  I  have  felt,  gives  me  reason  to  fear 
everything.  Do  not  omit  giving  me  the  comfort 
of  knowing,  that  after  all  my  losses  I  have  yet 
a  friend  left. 

*  I  want  every  comfort.  My  lift  is  very  soli- 
tary and  very  cheerless.  Though  it  has  pleased 
Gou  wonderfully  to  deliver  me  from  the  dropsy, 
I  am  yet  very  weak,  and  have  not  passed  the 
door  since  the  13th  of  December.  I  ho^ie  for 
some  help  from  warm  weather,  which  will  surely 
come  in  time. 

*  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  physi- 
cLins  to  go  to  church  yesterday  :  I  therefore  re- 
ceived the  holy  sacrament  at  home,  in  the  room 
where  I  communicated  with  dear  Mrs.  Williams, 
a  little  before  her  death.  O  my  friend,  the 
approach  of  death  is  very  dreadf  uL  I  am  afraid 
to  think  on  that  which  I  know  I  cannot  avoiil. 
It  is  vain  to  look  round  and  round  for  that  help 
which  cannot  be  had.  Yet  we  hope  and  hoi>c, 
and  fancy  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live 
to-morrow.  But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our  hope 
only  from  GoD. 

*  In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  kind  to  one 
another.     I  have  no  friend  now  living  bat  you  > 


>  This  friend  of  Johnson's  youth  survived  him  some- 
wlmt  more  than  three  ytmis,  haviog  disd  Feb.  19«  17S8. 
— Malokx. 
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and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was  the  friend  of  my 
youth.  l>o  uot  neglect,  dear  sir,  yours  affec> 
liuuately,  *  Sam.  Jouxson.' 

•to  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

•  Ia^ndos,  Apnl  26,  1784. 

*  My  Pkar,— I  write  to  you  now,  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  *o  far  rvcorertxl,  that  on  the  2l8t  I 
w«»Mi  to  churvh,  to  rvturu  thanks,  after  a  con- 
Aucmout  *^  uu>w  tlvau  four  lon^  months. 

*  My  vxxwvry  is  such  as  neither  myself  nor  . 
%\\t  ^*^\*i^•:Att*  at  all  «pect«NL  and  is  such  as 
that  ^cry  fow  ^-xample*  hav^f  been  known  of  the 
\iVv\     Joiu  wifth  uw,  my  dejur  love,  in  returning 

MV.  N  >^  k*»  Keen  with  [me]  this  evening ; 
\^  IV V*  t'v  li'.At  Tv*a  likewise  have  been  much 
nIxa»w,*cvU.  but  thjkt  you  are  now  better.  I 
liotx"  l^-«a  w«^  shall  some  time  have  a  cheerful 
v.t?vt**..*w.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  pray  for 
v»#s*  A'AViiLcr.— I  am,  madam,  your  humble  ser- 
^  ,fc«  5^  *  JS-VM.  JoHA'aoN.  * 

WKkt  fv^ows  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his 
(^niZ<'moj»  And  complacency  to  a  young  lady,  his 
(wWhild.  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  friend  Mr. 
1  «s>£ton,  then  I  think  in  her  seventh  year.  He 
f\K>k  the  trouble  to  write  it  in  a  large  round 
hand,  nearly  resembling  printed  characters,  that 
Who  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  it 
hvrsi'lf.  The  original  lies  before  me,  but  shall 
bt>  faithfully  restored  to  her ;  and  I  daresay  will 
be  preserved  by  her  as  a  jewel,  as  long  as  she 
lives. 

'  TO  MISS  JANE  LANOTON,  IN  ROCHESTER,  KENT. 

*  May  10,  1784. 

*  My  DEAREST  Ikliss  Jennt,— I  am  sorry  that 
your  pretty  letter  has  been  so  long  without 
being  answered ;  but,  when  I  am  not  pretty 
well,  I  do  not  always  write  plain  enough  for 
young  ladies.  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  sec  that 
you  write  so  well,  and  lio^jo  that  you  mind  your 
pen,  your  book,  and  your  needle ;  for  they  arc 
all  necessary.  Your  books  will  give  you  know- 
ledge, and  make  you  respected ;  and  your  needle 
will  find  you  useful  employment  when  you  do 
not  care  to  read.  AVhen  you  are  a  little,  older, 
I  hope  you  will  be  very  diligent  in  learning 
arithmetic ;  and,  above  all,  that  through  your 
whole  life  you  will  carefully  say  your  prayers 
and  read  your  Bible. — I  am,  my  dear,  your  most 
humble  servant,  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

On  "Wednesday,  ^lay  5,  I  arrived  in  London, 
and  next  morning  had  the  pleasure  to  find  Dr. 
Johnson  greatly  recovered.  I  but  just  saw  him ; 
for  a  coach  was  waiting  to  carry  liim  to  Islington, 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Air.  Strahan, 
where  he  went  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  good 
air,  which,  notwithstanding  his  having  formerly 
laughed  at  the  general  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
he  now  acknowledged  was  conducive  to  health. 


One  morning  afterwards,  when  I  found  him 
alone,  he  communicated  to  me  with  aolemf 
earnestness,  a  very  remarkable  circamttance 
which  had  happened  in  the  course  of  hisiUnesi, 
when  he  was  much  distressed  by  the  dropsy. 
He  had  shut  himself  up,  and  employed  a  day  in 
particular  exercises  of  religion — fasting,  humi- 
liation, and  prayer.  On  a  sudden  he  obtained 
extraordinary  relief,  for  which  he  looked  up  to 
Heaven  with  grateful  devotion.  He  made  no 
direct  inference  from  this  fact ;  but  from  his 
manner  of  telling  it,  I  could  perceive  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  something  more  than  an  inci- 
dent in  the  common  course  of  eventa.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  no  difficulty  to  avow  that  cast 
of  thinking,  whicli  by  many  modem  pretenden 
to  wisdom  is  called  superstitious.  But  here  I 
tliink  even  men  of  dry  rationality  may  beheve 
that  there  was  an  intermediate  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  that  *  the  fervent  prayer 
of  this  righteous  man '  availed. 

On  Sunday,  May  9, 1  found  Colonel  Valiancy, 
the  celebrated  antiquary  and  engineer  of  Ire- 
land, with  him.  On  Monday,  the  10th,  I  dined 
with  him  at  Mr.  Paradise's,  where  was  a  largs 
company :  Mr.  Biyimt,  Mr.  Joddrel,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins Browne,  etc.  On  Thursday,  the  13th,  I 
dined  with  him  at  Mr.  JoddreFs,  with  anothsr 
large  company :  the  Bbhop  of  Ejceter,  Lord  I 
Monboddo,*  Mr.  Murphy,  etc.  ' 

On  Saturday,  May  15,  I  dined  with  him  tit 
Dr.  Brocklesby's,  where  were  Colonel  Valiancy, 
Mr.  ]!iluri>hy,  and  that  ever-cheerful  oompanioo, 
Mr.  Devaynes,  apothecary  to  hii  Majeity.    Of 
these  days,  and  othen  on  which  I  taw  him,  I 
have  no  memorials,  except  the  general  reooUee- 
tion  of  his  being  able  and  animated  in  eonveraa' 
tion,  and  appearing  to  relish  society  as  much  %M 
the  youngest  man.    I  find  only  these  three  smal^ 
particulars  :— AVlien  a  person  was  mentioned^ 
who  said,  *  I  have  lived  fifty-one  years  in  thi^ 
world,  without  having  had  ten  minutes  of  an  ^ 
easiness,'  he  exclaimed,  '  The  man  who  says  s»v 
lies:  he  attempts  to  impose  on  human  credo." 
lity.'    The  Bishop  of  Exeter'  in  vain  observed .» 
that  men  were  very  diiferent.     His  Lorxisbip*'^ 
manner  was  not  impressive ;.  and  1  learnt  after" 
wards,  that  Johnson  did  not  find  out  that  th^^ 
l^erson  who  talked  to  him  was  a  prelate  ;  if  h^ 
had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  treatc^^ 
him  with  more  respect ;  for  once,  talking   <»^ 

>  I  was  sorry  to  observe  Lord  Moaboddo  avoid  aa^ 
comiuunication  with  Dr.  Johnson.    I  flattered  nir>k'l>^ 
that  I  hatl  made  tbem  very  good  fHendA,  but  uohappil  y 
his  Lordship  liad  resumed  and  cherished  a  violea* 
prejudice  against  my  illustrious  friend,  to  whom    H 
inuitt  do  the  JiuUce  to  say,  there  was  on  bis  part  &c»^ 
tlie  least  anger,  but  a  good-humoured  spfvtix-enesJi- 
Nay,  though  he  knew  of  his  Lordshii>*s  iudi«iK>siU(0 
towards  him,  he  was  even  kindly ;  as  appeaml  ttvxn 
his  inquiring  of  mo  after  him,  by  an  abbrevijtiua  «f 
lu'ti  n.imc, '  Well,  how  does  Monn}/  f ' — Boswell. 

*  Dr.  John  Boss.— Malosk. 
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rge  Psalmanazar,  whom  be  reverenced  for 
piety,  he  said,  *  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
radiotiog  a  Bishop.*  One  of  the  company 
okcd  him  greatly  by  doing  what  he  could 
/  of  all  bear,  whicli  was  quoting  something 
is  own  writing,  against  what  he  then  main- 
ed.  *  What,  sir,*  cried  the  gentleman,  *do 
say  to 

"  The  buRy  day,  the  peaceful  nlgfrt, 
Unfelt,  unc()unt«-J,  glided  by  "  ? ' ' 

ison  finding  himself  thus  presented  as  giv- 
in  instance  of  a  man  who  had  lived  without 
Lsiness,  was  much  offended  ;  for  he  looked 
1  such  a  quotation  as  unfair.  His  anger 
t  out  in  an  unjustifiable  retort,  insinuating 
:  the  gentleman's  remark  was  a  sally  of 
ety :  *  Sir,  there  is  one  passion  I  would  ad- 
you  to  command  ;  when  you  ha\'e  drunk  out 
\  glass,  don't  drink  amother.*  Here  was 
nplified  what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with 
lid  of  a  very  witty  image  from  one  of  Cibbcr*s 
edies :  *  There  is  no  arguing  with  Johnson ; 
if  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down 
)  the  butt-end  of  it.*  , 
nother  was  tliis :  When  a  gentleman  of 
aence  in  the  literary  world*  was  violently 
lured  for  attacking  people  by  anonymous 
igraphs  in  newspapers,  he,  from  the  spirit  of 
;rudiction  as  I  thought,  took  up  his  defence, 
said,  '  Come,  come,  this  is  not  so  terrible  a 
le  ;  he  means  only  to  vex  them  a  little.  I 
lot  say  that  I  shouhl  do  it ;  but  there  is  a 
t  difference  between  him  and  me ;  what  is 
:>r  Hephaestion  is  not  fit  for  Alexander.* — 
ther,  when  I  told  him  that  a  young  and 
Isome  countess  had  said  to  me,  '  I  should 
k  that  to  be  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  would 
c  one  a  fool  all  one's  life ;  *  and  tliat  I  an- 
*cd,  *  Madam,  I  shall  make  him  a  fool  to-day, 
oi»eating  this  to  him  ; '  he  said,  *  I  am  too 
to  be  made  a  fool ;  but  if  you  say  I  am  made 
>1,  I  sliall  not  deny  it.  I  am  much  pleased 
\  a  cumx'liment,  cspcciaUy  from  a  pretty 
lan.* 

a  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  15,  he  was 
Ine   spirits  ut  our  Ehscx  Head  Club.     Ho 

lis,  *I  dined  yehtonbiy  at  Mrs.  Garrick's 
I  3In.  Carter,  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  Fanny 
ney.  Three  such  women  are  not  to  be  found  : 
low  not  where  I  could  find  a  fourth,  except 
Lennox,  who  is  superior  to  them  all.' 
WELL :  *  AMiat !  had  you  them  all  to  your- 

sir  ? '  JoHNrtON  :  *  I  had  them  all,  as  much 
liey  were  had  ;  but  it  might  have  been  better 

there  been  mf»re  company  there.*  Bos- 
L :  *  Might  not  Mrs.  Montagu  liave  been 
ourth?'  Johnson:  *Sir,  Mrs.  Montagu 
I  not  make  a  trade  of  her  wit ;  but  Mrs. 
itagu  is  a  very  extraordinary  woman :  she 

\Vni»4  on  Uie  death  of  Mr.  Levett ;  v\dt  c  55,  p.  4C5. 

tnWrLL. 

Ueorge  Steevens. 


has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation,  and 
it  is  always  impregnated  ;  it  has  always  mean- 
ing.* BoswELL:  'Mr.  Biirke  has  a  constant 
stream  of  conversation.*  Johnson:  *Yes,  sir; 
if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance  at  the  same 
time  with  Burke  under  a  shed  to  shun  a  shower, 
he  would  say,  **  This  is  an  extraordinary  man." 
If  Burke  should  go  into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse 
dressed,  the  ostler  would  say,  *'  We  have  had  an 
extraordinary  man  here.***  Boswell  :  *Foote 
was  a  man  who  never  failed  in  conversation. 

If  he  bad  gone  into  a  stable *    Johnson  : 

'  Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  stable,  the  ostler 
would  have  said,  Here  has  been  a  comical  fellow ; 
but  he  would  not  have  re8i>ected  him.'  Bos- 
well :  *  And,  sir,  the  ostler  would  have  an- 
swered him,  would  have  given  him  as  good  as  he 
brought,  as  the  common  saying  is.*  Johnson  : 
'  Yes,  sir ;  and  Foote  would  have  answered  the 
ostler. — When  Burke  does  not  descend  to  be 
merry,  his  conversation  is  very  superior  indeed. 
There  is  no  proportion  between  the  powers  which 
he  shows  in  serious  talk  and  in  jocularity. 
AYlien  he  lets  himself  down  to  that,  he  is  in  the 
kennel.*  I  have  in  another  place'  opp<»ed,  and 
I  hope  with  success,  Dr.  Johnson's  very  singular 
and  erroneous  notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke*s  pleasantry. 
Air.  Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that  he  dif- 
fered from  our  great  friend  in  tliis  observation ; 
for  that  Mr.  Burke  was  often  very  happy  in  his 
merriment.  It  would  not  have  been  right  for 
either  of  us  to  have  contradicted  Johnson  at  this 
time,  in  a  society  all  of  whom  did  not  know  and 
value  Mr.  Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It  might 
have  occasioned  something  more  rough,  and  at 
any  rate  would  probably  have  checked  the  flow 
of  Johnson's  good  humour.  He  called  to  us 
with  a  sudden  air  of  exultation,  as  the  thought 
started  into  his  mind,  *  Oh  !  gentlemen,  I  must 
tell  you  a  very  great  thing.  The  Empress  of 
Russia  has  ordered  the  ^m6/er  to  be  translated 
into  the  Russian  language :'  so  I  shall  be  read  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boasts  that  his 
fame  would  extend  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  ;  now  the  Wolga  is  farther  from  me  than 
the  Rhone  was  from  Horace.*  Boswell  :  *  You 
must  certainly  be  pleased  with  this,  sir.*  John- 
son :  *  I  am  pleased,  sir,  to  bo  sure.  A  man  is 
pleased  to  find  he  has  succeeded  in  that  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  do.* 

One  of  the  comjiany  mentioned  his  having 
seen  a  noble  i>erson  driving  in  his  carriage, 
and  looking  exceedingly  well,  notwithstanding 
hii  great  age.  JoHHSON:  'Ah,  sir,  that  is 
nothing.  Bacon  observes,  that  a  stout  healthy 
old  nuin  is  like  a  tower  undermined.* 

On  Sunday,  May  IG,  I  found  him  alone; 


>  JvwrmaX  of  a  Tour  to  the  ZTiftHdet.— Boswklu 
*  I  have  since  heard  that  the  report  wss  not  well 
founded ;  but  the  elation  discovered  by  Johuskm,  in 
the  belief  Uiat  It  was  true,  showed  a  uoble  ardour  for 
Uterary  fsme.— Boswcix. 
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he  talked  of  Mrs.  Tlirale  with  much  concern, 
saying,  *Sir,  she  has  done  everjrthing  wrong, 
since  Thrale's  bridle  was  off  her  neck  ;^  and 
was  proceeding  to  mention  some  circumstances 
which  have  since  been  the  subject  of  public 
discussion,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Dr.  Douglas,  upon  tliis  occasion,  refuted  a 
mistaken  notion  which  is  very  common  in  Scot- 
land, that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  tliough  duly  enforced,  is 
insufficient  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  clergy, 
inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may  be  screened 
by  appealing  to  the  Convocation,  which  being 
never  authorized  by  the  King  to  sit  for  the 
desx>atch  of  business,  the  appeal  never  can  be 
heard.  Dr.  Douglas  observed  that  this  was 
founded  upon  ignorance ;  for  that  the  bishops 
have  sufficient  power  to'  maintain  discipline, 
and  that  the  sitting  of  the  Convocation  was 
wholly  immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being  not 
a  court  of  judicature,  but,  like  a  parliament, 
to  make  canons  and  regulations  as  times  may 
require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said, 
'  Some  people  are  not  afraid,  because  they  look 
upon  salvation  as  the  effect  of  an  absolute 
decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  themselves  the 
marks  of  sanctification.  Others,  and  those  the 
most  rational  in  my  opinion,  look  upon  salva- 
tion as  conditional ;  and  as  they  never  can  be 
sore  that  they  have  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions, they  are  afraid.* 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries,  about 
this  time,  I  find  a  short  notice,  which  marks 
his  amiable  disposition  more  certainly  than  a 
thousand  studied  declarations  :  — '  Afternoon 
spent  cheerfuUy  and  elegantly,  I  hope  without 
offence  to  God  or  man ;  though  in  no  holy  duty, 
yet  in  the  general  exercise  and  cultivation  of 
benevolence.' 

On  Monday,  Iklay  17,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Dilly's,  where  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  the 
Keverend  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Capel  Lofft, 
who,  though  a  most  zealous  Whig,  luis  a  mind 
so  full  of  learning  and  knowledge,  and  so  much 
exercised  in  various  departments,  and  withal 
so  much  liberality,  that  the  stupendous  powers 
of  the  literary  Goliath,  though  they  did  not 
frighten  this  little  David  of  popular  spirit, 
could  not  but  excite  his  admiration.  There 
was  also  Mr.  Braithwaite  of  the  l^ost-office,  that 
amiable  and  friendly  man,  who,  with  modest 
and  unassuming  manners,  han  associated  with 
many  of  the  wits  of  the  age.  Johnson  was  very 
quiescent  to-day.  rcrhnps,  too,  I  was  indolent. 
I  find  nothing  more  of  him  in  my  notes,  but 
that,  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen  in  the 
King's  library  sixty-three  editions  of  my  fa- 
vourite Thomas  d  Kempif^ — amongst  which  il 
was  in  eight  languages,  Latin,  Gennan,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  English,  ^Vrabic,  and  Armenian, 
— he  said  he  tliought  it  unnecessary  to  collect 


many  editions  of  %  book,  which  were  all  the 
same,  except  as  to  the  paper  and  print;  he 
would  have  the  original,  and  all  the  tniul** 
tions,  and  all  the  editions  which  had  any 
variations  in  the  text.  He  approved  of  the 
famous  collection  of  edition*  of  Horace  by 
Douglas,  mentioned  by  Pope,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  a  closet  filled  with  them ;  and  be 
added,  '  Every  man  should  try  to  collect  one 
book  in  that  manner,  and  jiresent  it  to  a  public 
library.* 

On  Tuesday,  May  18, 1  saw  him  for  a  Ami 
time  in  the  morning.  I  told  him  that  the  mob 
had  called  out,  as  tlie  King  passed, '  No  Fox— uo 
Fox,'  which  I  did  not  like.  He  said,  *They 
were  right,  sir.*  I  said,  I  thought  not;  for 
it  seemed  to  be  making  Mr.  Fox  the  King'i 
competitor.  There  being  no  audience,  so  that 
there  could  be  no-  triumph  in  »  victory,  he 
fairly  agreed  with  me.  I  said  it  might  do 
very  well,  if  explained  thus :  '  Let  us  have 
no  Fox ;  *  understanding  it  as  a  prayer  to 
his  Majesty  not  to  ax>point  that  gentlcmsB 
minister. 


CHAPTEEIX 

178L 

On  Wednesday,  Blay  19,  I  lat  a  part  of  tht 
evening  with  Johnson,  by  ourselves.   I  observed, 
that  the  death  of  our  friends  might  be  a  coo* 
solation  against  the  fear  of  our  own  dissolutiMii 
because  we  might  have  more  friends  in  the 
other  world  than  in  this.     He  perhaps  felt  thia 
as  a  reflection  upon  his  apprehension  as  ^ 
death ;  and  said,  with  heat,  *  How  can  a  m** 
know  vktrt  his  departed  friends  are,  or  whetbC 
they  will  be  his  friends  in  the  other  worl^* 
How  many  friendships  have  you  known  fono^ 
upon  principles  of  virtue?     Moat  friendsh^rf* 
are  formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance,  mere 
federacies  in  vice  or  leagues  in  folly.' 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Air.  Langt- 
He  said,  *  I  know  not  who  will  go  to  Heave^c*^ 
Langton  does  not.  Sir,  I  could  almost  say,  ^ 
anima  mea  cum  Langtotuf.*  I  mentioned  a  ir-^^T 
eminent  friend  as  a  virtuous  man.    JoHX9tf^*'j 

*  Yes,  sir,  but  has  not  the  evangeL-«^^ 

virtue  of  Langton.    ,  I  am  afraid,  w^  '*'** 


I 


not  scruple  to  pick  up  a  wench.* 

He,  however,  charged  Mr.  Langton  with 
he  thought  want  of  judgment  upon  an  in 
ing  occasion.      *A\'hcn  I  was  iU,*  said  he^ 
desired  he  w<juld  tell  me  sincerely  in  wha&      ^' 
thought  my  life  was  faulty.     Sir,  he  bros.^*'' 
me  a  sheet  of  pt^jer,  on  which  he  had  wriic  ^^ 
down  several  texts  of  Scripture,  rccnnimeml'^ 
Christian  charity.    And  when  I  que«tionc<l  k* '" 
what  occasion  I  had  given  for  such  an  aniid'^*'' 
version,  all  that  he  could  say  amounted  to  thi*i 
—that  I  sometimes  contradicted  people  in  c*'"- 
versatioB.    Now  what  harm  does  it  do  to  so/ 
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}  contradicted  ?'  BoswELL :  '  I  suppose 
i  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  roughly  and 

Johnson  :  '  And  who  is  the  worse  for 
30BWELL :  '  It  hurts  people  of  weaker 

Johnson:   'I  know  no  such  weak- 

eople/    Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  I  reUted 

irence,  said,  *  It  is  well  if,  when  a  man 

die,  he  has  nothing  heavier  upon  his 

e  than  having  been  a  little  xough  in 

;ipn.* 

n,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was 

I  to  him,  though  at  first  please^l  with 

tion  of  his  friend,  whom  he  thanked  in 

st  manner,  soon  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 

ry  tone,   '"Wliat  is  your  drift,  sir?' 

la  Hc3molds  pleasantly  observed,  that 

scene  for  a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent 

a  violent  passion,  and  belabour  his 
1 

• 

preserved  no  more  of  his  conversation 
nea  when  I  saw  him  during  the  rest  of 
th,  till  Sunday,  the  30th  of  May,  when 
n  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  where 
I  a  large  company  both  of  ladies  and 
n.  Sir  James  Johnston  happened  to 
he  paid  no  regard  to  the  arguments  of 
it  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Conunons, 
hey  were  paid  for  speaking.  Johnson  : 
',  argument  is  argument.  You  cannot 
ing  regard  to  their  arguments,  if  they 
If  it  were  testimony,  you  might  dis- 
,  if  you  knew  that  it  were  purchased, 
a  beautiful  image  in  Bacon,'  upon  this 
Testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a 
;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the  strength 
nd  that  draws  it.    Argument  is  like  an 

Ul,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Mr. 
?as  scriouMly  requested  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
bat  appeared  to  him  erroneous  in  the  charac- 
rhend,  he  was  bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to 
vhat  he  really  thought,  which  he  certainly 
t  most  delicate  manner:  so  that  Johnson 
hen  in  a  quiet  frame  of  mind,  was  pleased 
rhe  texts  suggested  are  now  before  roe,,  and 
Dte  a  few  of  tlieni : — '  Blessed  are  the  meek, 
haU  inh<*rit  the  earth.'  Uaii.  v.  5.— «I  there- 
prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  yon  that  ye 
hy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called, 
owluioss  and  meekness,  with  long-sufT^ring, 
:  one  another  in  love.'  Ejghtt.  v.  1,2.—' And 
these  tilings,  put  on  charity,  which  is  the 
>erfec-tneiis.'  Cot  iiL  14.— 'Charity  suffereth 
i  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not:  charity 
Dot  itself,  is  not  ]iuflVd  up  :  doth  not  behave 
.'emly,  is  not  cattily  provoked.'    1  Car.  ziiL 

WELU 

>hDs<m's  memory  deceived  him.    The  passage 

0  is  not  Bacon's,  bat  Boyle's :  and  may  be 
ik  a  slight  variation,  in  Johnson's  Diotiouary, 
word  CroM6ow.--8o  happily  selected  are  the 

art  of  the  examples  (n  that  Incomparable 

1  if  the  most  striking  passages  found  In  it 
ected  by  one  of  otu*  modem  book-makers, 

title  of  Tht.  Deciutut  o/johjuon'i  Dirtionary, 
d  torm  a  vor)'  pleasing  and  popuhir  vokuue. 


arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal  force 
though  shot  by  a  child.' 

He  had  dined  that  d»y  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  and 
Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams  being  expected  in 
the  evening,  Mr.  Hooleput  into  his  hands  her 
beautiful  Ode  on  the  Peace.^  Johnson  read  it 
over,  and  when  this  elegant  and  accomplished 
young  lady  '  was  presented  to  him,  he  took  her 
by  the  hand  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and 
repeated  the  finest  stanza  of  her  poem :  this  waa 
the  most  delicate  and  pleasing  compliment  ha 
could  pay.  Her  respectable  friend.  Dr.  Kippis, 
from  whom  I  had  this  anecdote,  was  standing 
by,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified. 

Miss  Williams  .told  me,  that  the  only  other 
time  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  company,  he  asked  her  to  sit  down 
by  him,  which  she  did ;  and  ui)on  her  Inquiring 
how  he  was,  he  answered,  '  I  am  very  ill  indeed^ 
madam.  I  am  very  ill  even  when  you  are  near 
me ;  what  should  I  be  were  you  at  a  distance  ?  * 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Oxford,  as 
his  first  jaunt  after  his  illness.  We  talked  of  it 
for  some  days,  and  I  had  promised  to  accompany 
him.  He  was  impatient  and  fretful  to-night, 
because  I  did  not  at  once  agree  to  go  with  him 
on  Thursday.  When  I  considered  how  iU  he 
had  been,  and  what  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  influence  of  sickness  upon  his  temper,  I 
resolved  to  indulge  him,  though  with  some  in- 
convenience to  .mjrself,  as  I  wished  to  attend 
the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of  Handel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  following  Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his.  own  diseases  and  pains,  he 
was  ever  compassionate  to  the  distresses  of 
others,  and  actively  earnest  in  procuring  them 
aid,  as  appears  from. a  note  to  Sir  Joahua  Rey- 
nolds, of  June,  in  these  words : — *  I  am  ashamed 
to  ask  for  some  relief  for  a  poor  man,  to  whom, 
I  hope,  I  have  given  what  I  can  be  expected  to 
vpan.  The  man  importunes  me,  and  the  blow 
goes  round.  I  am  going  to  try  another  air  on 
Thursday.* 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxfqrd  poet-coach 
tpok  us  up  in  the  morning  at  Bolt  Court.  The 
other  two  passengers  were  Mrs.  Beresford  and 
her  daughter,  two  very  agreeable  ladiei  from 

>  The  peace  made  by  that  very  side  statesman,  the 
Esrl  of  Bhelbume,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  foundatio/h  of  all  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  since.that  time.~BoawKLL. 

*  In  tlie  first  edition  of. my  work,  the  epithet  omiabls 
was  given.  I  was  sorr>'  to  be  obhgcd  to  strike  it  out ; 
but  I  could  not  in  justice  suffer  It  to  remain,  after 
this  3'oung  lady  had  not  only  written  In  favour  of  the 
savage  anarchy  with  which  France  has  been  visited, 
bat  bad  (as  I  havt.been  informed  by  good  anthority) 
walked  without  boiTor  over  the  ground  at  the  TuUeriee 
when  it  was  strewed  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the 
faithftil  Swias  guards,  who  were  barbaroualy  massacred 
for  having  bravely  defended,  against  a  crew  of  rufflaas. 
the  Monarch  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  defisad. 
From  Dr.  Johnson  she  could  now  expect,  not  endear 
meat,  bat  repnlsioiL— Bos  well. 
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iriia;  they  were  going  to  Worcestsrihire, 
where  they  tlien  roided.  Frank  Lad  been  sent 
by  tit  matter  the  d&y  before  to  take  I'lacei  for 
&nd  I  found  from  the  way-bill  thit  Dr. 
Johnson  h»d  made  onr  names  be  put  down, 
tire.  Bereiford,  who  had  read  it,  whispered  mo, 
'  !■  thii  the  great  Dr.  John»un  ? '  I  told  her  it 
waa ;  so  aho  vaa  then  prqured  to  listen.  Aa 
■he  toon  hnpjieneil  to  ntfntion  in  a  roiee  u  low 
that  Johiuon  did  not  hear  it,  tliat  her  Im^band 
had  been  &  member  of  the  Americaa  Congreu, 
I  cautioned  hex  to  beware  of  introducing  tJiat 
mbjeit,  u  *he  mnit  know  how  very  violent 
Johnion  wai  againit  tho  people  of  that  country. 
He  talked  a  great  deaL  But  I  am  lorry  I  have 
preierved  little  of  the  convena tion,  Miii  Berei- 
Drd  viu  so  much  charmed,  that  she  loid  to  me 
aide,  'How  he  does  talk  !  Every  sentence  is 
,n  ouay.'  She  amused  henclf  in  tho  coacli 
lith  knotting ;  he  would  scarcely  allow  tliis 
■liecica  of  employment  any  merit.  '  Next  to 
mere  idleneai,'  said  he,  '  I  think  knotting  is  to 
eckoned  in  the  scale  of  insignificance  ;  though 
ice  attempted  to  team  knotting.  Dempster's 
er,'  looking  to  me,  '  endeavoured  to  teach 
it  [  but  I  ma[le  no  progress.' 
was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  reserve 
in  the  public  postcoach  of  tlie  state  of  liis  affairs. 
'I  have,'  said  he,  'about  the  world,  I  think, 
above  a  thousand  pounds,  wlucii  I  intend  aliall 
afford  Frank  an  annuity  of  sovcDtf  pounds  a 
r,'  Indeed,  his  ojtennesB  with  people  al  a 
;  interview  was  remarkahlo.  Ha  aaid  once 
Ur.  IJinglon,  'I  think  I  am  like  Squire 
RichanI  in  Tlit  Joanag  to  London;  I'm  mtct 
tiraagtia  a  itranyt  plact.'  He  waa  truly  locui^. 
He  strongly  censured  what  is  much  too  common 
in  Kngland  among  persons  of  condition, — main- 
taining an  absolute  silence,  when  unknawn  to 
each  other ;  as,  for  instimce.  when  occasionally 
ought  together  in  a  room  before  the  msrter  or 
mistrcs*  of  the  house  hu  appeared.  '  Sir,  that 
'  eing  so  uncivilised  aa  not  to  underatand  the 
common  right*  of  humanity.' 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  vaa  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mutton  which 
he  had  for  dinner.  The  ladies,  I  saw,  wondered 
to  tee  the  great  philosopher,  whose  wisdom  and 
wit  tliey  bad  been  admiring  all  the  way,  get 
into  ill-bnmouT  from  auch  a  cause.  He  scolded 
the  waiter,  saying,  '  It  ia  as  bad  as  had  con  be  ; 
it  is  iU-fcd,  ill-fcUled,  iH-kept,  and  ill-drcst.' 

He  bore  the  joamey  very  well,  nn  J  seemed  to 
feel  himaelf  elevated  as  be  approached  Oxford, 
tliat  mignilirent  and  venerable  seat  o(  learning, 
orthodnxy,  ami  Toryism.  Frank  came  in  the 
lieavy  coach,  in  rcailineas  to  attend  him  ;  and 
weworc  received  with  tho  mnst  polite  hospitality 
at  the  hoiiso  of  his  oM  friend  Dr.  Ailams, 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  who  had  given  ui 
I  n  kind  invitation.  Before  we  were  set  down, 
j  I  communicated  to  Johnson  my  having  engaged 
to  return  to  London  directly,  (or  the  reason  I 


have  mentioned,  but  that  I  would  hasten  back 
to  him  again.  He  was  pleased  that  I  bad  mad* 
this  journey  merely  to  keep  him  conpuiy.  He 
was  easy  and  placid  with  Dr.  Adams,  Un.  and 
Miss  Adams,  and  Mn.  Kennicnt,  willow  of  tlia 
learned  Hchrann,  who  was  here  on  a  viril  He 
soon  despatched  the  inquiries  which  wen  made 
abont  his  iUnes*  and  recovery,  by  a  short  and 
distinct  narrmtive  ;  and  then  aasnming  a  gay  air, 
repeated  from  Swift,— 

'  Km  thin*  on  onr  sninarMlic  fSi, 
Aoil  talk  of  spectacle!  and  piUa.' 
Dr.   Kewton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  bavac 
been  mentioned,  Johnson,  rtcoUeeting  th*  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  censured  by  that  ytt- 
late,  thus  retaliated :  '  Tom  knew  he  ihoold  be 
dead  before  what  he  has  laid  of  me  woold  ^ipnr. 
He  durst  nothaveprintatit  while  he  waa^vc.' 
Dr.  Adaiis  ;  '  I  believe  his  Diarrlatumt  im  Ou 
PropAccictishisgreatwork.'    Johkhox : ' Vby,   \ 
air,  it  is  Tina'i  great  work ;  but  how  tar  it  is     ■> 

qnestioni.  I  fancy  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
borrowed.'  Dr.  Adaub  :  '  He  was  a  very  sns- 
cessful  man.'  JoHKMiK  :  '  I  don't  think  so,  sir. 
He  did  not  get  very  liigh.  He  waa  late  in  let- 
ting what  he  did  get ;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by- 
the  best  means.     I  believe  he  was "%  groM  flat — 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  1,^^11^ 
and  retumcJ  to  Oxford  on  Wednesday  the  9tH 
of  June,  when  I  wai  happy  to  find  nyaclf  rfiii* 
in  the  same  agrecnhle  circle  at  Pembroke  ^""-j* 
with  the  comfortablo  jtrospect  of  making  scsa^^^ 
stay.  Johnson  welcomed  my  return  withmof^^B 
than  ordinary  glee. 

He  talked  with,  groat  regard  of  tho  Hoaowalil^^* 
Archibald  Campbell,  whose  ohu^ctdr  ha  bv^^B 
given  at  the  Duke  of  Aisyll's  taUe,  whan  w^^ 
were  at  Inverary  ;'  and  at  this  time  wrola  on^^'' 

for  me,  in  his  own  liand,  a  fuller  accmuit  of  tha ■ 

learned  and  venerable  writer,  which.  I  have  p«I>^^ 

liahed  in  iti  proper  place. 

mark  this  evening  which  struck  mc  a  piad  i 

'  I  never,'  said  he,  '  knew  a  nonjurTr  who  coil^ 

reason. ' '    Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  dtny  Ihi^ 

faculty  to  many  of  their 


>  ,rniT>nI "/«  Tnr  ta  On  ffthrMca-Boswxt^. 
»  TlicBcv.  Mr.  AKulterlwsfavonrrt  m.wiifcsBii.--'-T-»TW 
'  a  lUalogue  belwKB  Mr.  John  JIndcniQ  sod  PW^^SK 
ibtuon  OB  this  tnpicss  n'lsled  b;  Ua  aairmr  ■•^  —-V' 
«1  it  it  cvl.lmtl J  sn  aolheutic  Ibal  1  slisll  be    '  '" 

:—llEXDEnj»K :' What  dn  foa  think,  sir,  ef 
lllsn  " 
|.l.'(e  of  Pan^netlc  IHvIr 
nssonOL'   lias 

fDOiHit  withoBt  a  Him\.  i^  ""^ 
luTFfnncoDldnot  clalmthevlctniy.'  Hr.HrwImi—  ~" 
wiitimnl  Kmn  ud  KettkweU.  bat  soiat  objfil:..-  — -'■'  j 
rere  Bade:  at  luat  he  said,  ■Ibit.Hr,  wksl  i«  ;»  '"  . 
hinfc  of  heOryr    Juitxson;  ' Cliaitn  Ln]>T  I  V -'  ' 

ni  aoltoknaiiiaalafafaif.'— Ikwwiu.  ,' 
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Brett,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  that  per- 
cuaaion;  and  did  not  recollect  that  the  seven 
biahopt,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  nukgnani- 
moiis  resistance  of  arbitrary  power,  were  yet 
nonjurors  to  the  new  Government.  The  non- 
juring  dergy  of  Scotland,  indeed,  who,  except- 
ing a  few,  have  lately,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  cut 
off  all  ties  of  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  resolved  to  pray  for  our  present  lawful 
Sovereign  by  name,  may  be  thought  to  have 
confirmed  this  remark ;  as  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  divine  indefeasible  hereditary  right  which 
they  professed  to  believe,  if  ever  true,  must  be 
equally  true  still.  Many  of  my  readers  will  be 
sorpriaed,  when  I  mention  that  Johnson  assured 
me  he  had  never  in  his  life  been  in  a  nonjuring 
meeting-house. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  pointed  out  a 
passage  in  Savage*s  Wanderer,  saying,  *  These 
are  fine  verses.' — *If,'  said  he,  *I  had  written 
with  hostility  of  Warburton  in  my  ShakspearCy 
I  shoold  have  quoted  this  couplet : 

"  Hero  Learning;,  blinded  first,  aixl  then  beguiled. 
Looks  dark  as  Iguonaoe,  as  Fnmz)'  wild." 

YoQ  see  they'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  7"  (smiling). 
Db.  AT>AMa :  *  But  you  did  not  write  against 
WarirartoD.'  Johnson:  'No,  sir,  I  treated 
him  with  great  respect  both  in  my  preface  and 
bny  notes.' 

Mrs.  Kennieot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chamberlajme,  who  had  given  up  great 
proapeots  in  the  Church  of  England  on  his  con- 
TBision  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Johnson, 
who  warmly  admired  every  man  who  acted  from 
a  eoDScientious  regard  to  principle,  erroneous 
CTttot,  exdaimed  fervently,  *QoD  bless  him.' 

Mrs.  Kennieot,  in  oonfirmation  of  Dr.  John- 
isii*i  opinion,  that  the  present  was  not  worse 
ihaa  former  ages,  mentioned  that  her  brother 
iMured  her  there  was  now  less  infidelity  on  the 
CoBtiiieiit  than  there  had  been ;  Voltaire  and 
Bwiseten  were  less  read.  I  asserted,  from  good 
ttlhority,  that  Hume's  infidelity  was  certainly 
Wnad.  JOHNBON : '  All  infidel  writers  drop  into 
diliTion,  when  personal  connections  and  the  florid- 
warn  of  novelty  are  gone ;  though  now  and  then  a 
fooUah  fellow,  who  thinks  he  can  be  witty  upon 
them,  may  bring  them  again  into  notice.  There 
win  sometimes  start  up  a  college  joker,  who  does 
not  consider  that  what  is  a  joke  in  a  college  will 
ttA  do  in  the  world.  To  such  defenders  of  re- 
H^um  I  would  apply  a  stanza  of  a  i>oem  which  I 
lemember  to  have  seen  in  some  old  collection : 

*'  Henceforth  be  quiet  and  agree. 
Each  kiss  liiii  empty  bnither ; 
Religion  scorns  a  foe  like  thee. 
But  dreads  a  fi-iend  like  t'other." 

He  point  is  well,  though  the  expression  is  not 
correct ;  one,  and  not  thee,  should  be  opposed  to 


*  I  have  inserted  the  stania  as  Johnson  repeated  it 
AoB  Bcmoiy ;  bat  I  have  since  found  the  poem  itself. 


L. 


On  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  he  said,  *  If 
you  join  the  Papists  externally,  they  will  not 
interrogate  you  strictly  as  to  your  belief  in  their 
tenets.  No  reasoning  Papist  believes  every 
article  of  their  faithv  There  is  one  side  on 
which  a  good  man  might  be  persuaded  to 
embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  a  timorous  dis- 
position, in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
God,  and  i)retty  credulous,  may  be  glad  to  be 
of  a  church  where  there  are  so  many  helps  to 
get  to  Heaven.  I  would  be  a  Papist  if  I  could. 
I  have  fear  enough ;  but  an  obstinate  rationality 
prevents  me.  I  shall  never  be  a  Papist,  unless 
on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of  which  I  have 
great  terror.  I  wonder  that  women  are  not  all 
Papists.*  BoewELL :  '  They  are  not  more  afraid 
of  death  than  men  are.'  Johnson:  'Because 
they  are  less  wicked.'  Dr.  Adams  :  *Thcy  are 
more  pious.'  Johnson:  *No,  hang  'em,  they 
are  not  more  pious.  A  wicked  fellow  is  the 
most  pious  when  he  takes  to  it.  Hc*ll  beat  you 
all  at  piety.* 

He  argued  in  defence  of  some  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  to  the  giving 
the  bread  only  to  the  laity,  he  said,  '  I'hey  may 
think,  that  in  what  is  merely  ritual,  deviationa 
from  the  primitive  mode  may  be  a<lmitted  on  the 
ground  of  convenience ;  and  I  think  they  are  as 
well  warranted  to  make  this  alteration,  aa  we  are 
to  substitute  sprinkling  in  the  room  of  the  ancient 
baptism. '  As  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  said, 
'  Though  I  do  not  think  it  authorized,  it  appeara 
to  me  that  the  commimion  of  saints  in  the  Creed 
means  the  communion  with  the  saints  in  Heaven, 
as  connected  with  "  the  holy  CathoUc  Church.*"  > 
He  admitted  the  influence  of  evil  si)irits  upon 
our  minds,  and  said,  '  Nobody  who  believes  the 
New  Testament  can  deny  it.' 

I  brought  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hurd  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester's  Sermons,  and  read  to  the  company 
some  passages  from  one  of  them,  upon  this  text, 
*  ReMut  the  DevUf  and  he  will  fiee  fnna  you.* — 
James  iv.  7.    I  was  happy  to  produce  so  judi- 

in  The  Foundling  Eorpitalfifr  Wit,  printed  at  London, 
1749.    It  Is  as  follows :— 

'  EnoRAM,  oecationrd  by  a  rellffloui  dlfpnte  at  Bath. 

*  On  Reason,  Faith,  and  M}-stery  hi^li. 

Two  wits  harangue  the  table ; 

B y  believes  he  knows  not  why, 

N h  swears  'tis  sU  a  (able. 

•  Peace,  coxcombs,  peace,  and  br>th  nsree ; 

N ^h  kiM  thy  rmpty  bn»thtT; 

Religion  laughs  ftt  foes  like  thci*. 
And  drcad«  a  friend  like  t'other.'— Boswcll. 

1  Walker,  in  bis  X>{r(n«  J*oesk,  Canto  Ont,  lias  tin* 
saofiK  tlioo^t  finely  expressed  ^—  1 

'  Tlie  Cliurch  triumpiijut,  and  the  Char*  h  bvluw,        j 
In  songs  of  i*rai!U!  their  prcitrnt  uniun  t^how  : 
Their  joys  arc  full.  <»ur  1  xj»ectati<>n  long ; 
In  life  w  iliffVr,  but  wc  join  in  m>ng ; 
Angels  anit  wr.  nsoiBteii  by  thin  art. 
May  sing  t"^"  titer,  though  we  dwell  apart* 
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dous  and  elegant  a  Bupportcr  of  a  doctrine 
which,  I  know  not  why,  should,  in  this  wodd  of 
imperfect  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  wonder 
and  mystery  in  a  thousand  instances,  be  con- 
tested by  some  with  an  unthinking  assurance 
and  flippancy. 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talked  of  there 
being  a  great  enmity  between  Whig  and  Tory — 
Johnson  :  '  'NVhy,  not  so  much,  I  think,  unless 
when  they  come  into  competition  with  each 
other.  There  is  none  when  they  are  only  common 
acquaintance,  none  when  they  are  of  diiferent 
sexes.  A  Tory  will  marry  into  a  ^V^lig  family, 
and  a  Whig  into  a  Tory  family,  without  any 
reluctance.  But,  indeed,  in  a  matter  of  much 
more  concern  than  political  tenets,  and  that  is 
religion,  men  and  women  do  not  concern  them- 
selves much  about  dilFercnce  of  o^iinion  ;  and 
ladies  set  no  value  on  the  moral  character  of  men 
who  pay  their  addresses  to  them :  the  greatest 
profligate  will  be  as  well  received  as  the  man  of 
the  greatest  virtue,  and  this  by  a  very  good 
woman,  by  a  woman  who  aays  her  prayers  three 
times  a  day. '  Our  ladies  endeavoured  to  defend 
their  sex  from  this  charge ;  but  he  roared  them 
down !  '  No,  no  !  a  lady  will  take  Jonathan 
Wild  as  readily  as  St.  Austin,  if  be  has  three- 
pence more ;  and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents 
will  give  her  to  him.  Women  have  a  perpetual 
envy  of  our  vices ;  they  are  less  vicious  than  wo, 
not  from  choice,  but  because  we  restrict  them ; 
they  are  the,  slaves  of  order  and  fashion ;  their 
virtue  is  of  more  consequence  to  ub  than  xnir 
own,  BO  far  as  concerns  this  world.' 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentlemim  of  licen- 
tious character,  and  said, '  Sup|K)ee  I  had  a  mind 
to  marry  that  gentleman,  would  my  parents 
consent?*  Johnson:  'Yes,  they'd  consent, 
and  you'd  go.  You'd  go,  though  they  did  not 
consent.'  Miss  Adams  :  'Perhaps  their  oppos- 
ing might  make  me  go.'  Johnson  :  '  Oh,  very 
well ;  you'd  take  one  whom  you  think  a  bad  man, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  vexing  your  parents.  You 
put  me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Barrowby,  the  physician, 
who  was  very  fond  of  swine's  flesh.  One  day, 
when  he  was  eating  it,  he  said,  "  I  wiah  I  was  a 
Jew."— ""SVhyso?"  said  somebody ;  "the  Jews 
are  not  allowed  to  eat  your  favourite  meat." — 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  should  then  have  the 
gust  of  eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  sinning."' 
Johnson  then  proceeded  in  his  jdeclamation. 

Miss  AduQs  soon  afterwards  made  an  obser- 
vation that  I  do  not  recollect,  which  pleased  him 
much;  he  said,  with  a  good-hujDioured  smile, 
'  That  tbfere  should  be  so  much  excellence  united 
with  io  much  depravity  is  strange.' 

Indeed,  this  lady's  good  qualities,  men^  and 
aooomplMbments,  and  her  constant  attention  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  were  not  lost  upon  him.  She  hap- 
pened to  isU  him  that  a  little  coffeepot,  in  which 
she  had  made  him  coffee,  was  the  only  thing 
she  conld  call  her  own.  He  turned  to  her  with 
ft  complacei^t  gallantry,  'Dont   say   lo,  my 


dear;  I  hope  you  don't  rdckon  my  heart  as 
nothing.' 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that  he 
had  said  lately,  '  I  am  for  the  King  against  Fox ; 
but  I  am  for  Fox  against  Pitt.'  JoHNaoH:  'Yea, 
sir ;  the  King  is  my  master ;  but  I  do  not  know 
Pitt ;  and  Fox  is  my  friend.' 

'Fox,'  added  he,  'is  a  most  eztraorfinary 
man. '  Here  is  a  man,'  describing  him  in  strong 
terms  of  objection  in  wme  respects,  aeoordiog  as 
he  apprehended,  but  which  exalted  his  abilities 
the  more,  '  who  has  divided  the  kingdom  with 
Csosar ;  so  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether  the  nation 
should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  George  m.  or 
the  tongue  of  Fox.' 

Pr.  Wall,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea  with 
us.    Johnson  had  in  general  a  peculiar  pleasore 
in  the  company  of  phsrsicians,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  abated  by  the  conversation  of  this 
learned,   ingenious,   and   pleasing   gentleman. 
Johnson  said,  '  It  is  wonderful  how  little  good 
Radcliffe's  travelling  fellowships  have  done.    I 
know  nothing  that  has  been  imported  by  them ; 
yet  many  additions  to  our  medioal  knowledge 
might  be  got  in  foreign  countries.    Inoenlatioa, 
for  instance,  has  saved  more  lives  than  war 
destroyed;  and   the  enres  performed   by  the 
Peruvian  bark  are  innumerable.    Bat  H  is  it 
vain  to  send  our  travelling  physidaas  to  F^aaee,  j 
and  Italy,  and  Germany ;  for  all  that  is  knowi 
there  is  known  here:  I'd  send  them  out  of 
Christendom ;  Pd  send  them  among  bniheroM 
nations.' 

On  Fridaf ,  June  U,  we  talked  at  breakfMl  of 
forms  of  prayer.    Johnson:  'I  know  of  no  good 
prayers  but  those  in  the   Book   of 
Prayer.'    DiL  Adams  (in  a  yery  earnest 
ner) :  '  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  compose 
family  prayers.'    JoHNBON:  'I  will  not 
pose  prayers  for  yon,  sir,  beeanae  yon  ath  doit 
for  yourself.    But  I  have  thragfat  of  gettisg 
together  all  tiie  books  of  prayen  whieh  I  eoeU, 
selecting  those  which  should  appear  to  as  ti* 
best,  putting  oat  some,  inserting  others^  tdiifll 
some  prayers  of  my  own,  and  preAxing  a  At* 
course  on  prayer.'    We  all  now  gathered  sboi* 
him,  and  two  or  three  ctf  ns  at  a  time  Joterf  ii 
pressing  him  to  execute  this  plan.    Heseems^^ 
be  a  little  displeased  at  the  manner  of  oor  ipf* 
tunity,  and  in  great  agitation  called  oat,  *  IX>aflt 
talk  thos  of  what  is  so  awfuL    I  know  not  lAil 
time  God  will  allow  me  in  this  world.    Tb0i 
are  many  things  which  I  wish  to  da*   SomK' 
us  persisted,  imd  Dr.  Adams  said,  '  I  never*"* 
more  serious  about  anything  |n  my  life.*   Jo0' 
80V :  '  Let  me  alone,  let  me  akme ;  I  am  ofc^ 
powered.'    And  then  he  put  his  hands  biCoo  i 
his  f  aoe,  and  veolined  te  some  time  upon  ^ 
talde. 

I  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor's  usini;  i>^ 
forms  of  prayer, '  I  am  the  ohief  of  sinnsi%*  ^ 
other  enoh  self -eondemning  expression 
said  I,  <  tills  eana^t  b9  said  witk  irulk  bfsvay 
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nun,  ud  tlicrefora  ia  improper  for  ■  genenl 
printed  form.  I  my >df  cannot  uy  thkt  I  uu 
the  vantof  men;  I  wiU  not  utis.'  Jobhsoh: 
'Aaun  nuy  know,  that  phyucaUj,  tfaat  a,  in 
the  teal  ttate  of  thing!,  ha  ii  not  the  wont 
man  ;  but  tbat  morally  ho  may  be  v>.  Iav  ob- 
acTTGB,  that  "evory  man  knovB  lomcthing  wone 
tA  himself,  than  be  ia  rare  of  in  othen.'"    ~ 


t  have 


nittcti  v 


but  you  do  not  know  a^nit 
what  degree  of  light  th«y  have  linoed.  Beiidei, 
Bi,  "the  chief  of  ainncn  "  ii  a  mode  of  eiprea- 
noB  for  "  1  am  a  great  ainncr."  So  St.  Paul, 
ipealdng  of  oui  Saviour'a  having  died  to  aave 
ainnen,  wnt*t  "  °^  whom  I  am  the  chief : "  yet 
he  certainly  did  not  think  binuolf  io  bad  aa 
Jiidaa  bcanot.'  Bobwill  :  'But,  air,  Taylor 
mcani  it  literally,  for  he  foundi  a  conceit  upon 
it.  When  praying  for  tba  converaion  of  ainnera. 
and  of  bimaelf  in  particular,  be  aayi,  ''Lord, 
than  wilt  not  leave  thy  tkiej  work  undone."' 
JoBHBOM :  '  I  do  not  approve  of  fi^nitive  ei- 
tinaaliiin  in  addreaainj:  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  I  never  uae  them.  Taylor  gives  a  very 
good  advice  :  "  Never  lie  in  jour  iitayen ;  never 
•oofMa  more  than  you  really  believe  ;  never  pro- 
mlae  more  than  you  mean  to  perform. " '  Ireeol- 
leetad  thia  piecapt  in  bit  QiM<n  Grort ;  but  hi) 
iniaijifr  for  pnyei  contradict!  Iiia}7rtrrp<. 

Dr.  Johnaen  and  I  vent  in  Dr,  Adami'i  coach 
to  dine  with  Dr.  Kowell,  principal  a[  St.  Mnry 
Hall,  at  hii  beautiful  villa  at  ISley,  on  the  binki 
«( tbia  laia,  about  two  milei  from  Oxford.  While 
m  weia  upon  the  road,  I  hail  the  retolution  to 
Ilk  Johnson  wbethsi  he  thonght  that  the  rough- 
naaa  of  hia  manner  had  been  an  advantage  or 
not,  and  K  he  would  not  have  done  more  good 
If  ha  bad  been  more  gentle.  1  proceeded  to 
auwer  myaelf  thui :  Terbapa  it  hu  been  of 
advantage,  aa  it  baa  given  wei^lit  to  what  you 
Mid  :  joa  oould  oat,  perbapi,  have  tallied  with 
■^  aathority  without  it.'  Johkhoh  :  'No, 
dr:  t  have  done  motegoodaa  I  am.  Obaoenity 
and  impiety  have  aiwayi  been  rtprcaaeJ  in  mj 
«cai|iany.'  Bohwell:  'True,  lirj  and  that 
ta  men  than  can  be  aaid  iif  every  biibop. 
Onata  Hbcrtiet  have  been  talicn  In  the  praaenoe 
of  ■  biahop,  though  a  vei7  good  man,  from  hi* 
keiu  milder,  and  therefore  not  oommanding 
Nch  awa.  Yet,  lir,  many  pooiile  who  migbl 
kavi  been  benefited  by  your  eonveraation,  have 
kcD  frightened  away.  A  wortliy  friend  of  oun 
ba  told  me,  that  he  haa  often  been  afiaiil  to 
talk  to  yon.'  JOUNPOV  :  'Sir,  he npcd  not  have 
ban  afraid,  if  be  had  anytliing  rational  to  aay.' 
If  ha  bad  not,  it  wai  better  ht  did  not  talk. ' 
Dc  Howell  ia  celebrated  fur  having  preaehed 

■  n*  word*  of  EniBBt,  aa  ny  leanKd  tiiriul  Dr. 
Iwiiy  olaervae  to  me.  may  be  appliol  to  J<Anaon : 
'Qui  lofeDlan.  aeMiua,  dtrtinuni  homlnla  aovrrul. 
mult  BOD  oOCndanlar.  qnlbna  gravitct  tnot  oAod- 
odl,  qal  hue  Igneianut'— Muoai. 


a  aeriDou  before  the  Hoiiae  of  Commont,  on  the 
30th  of  January  ITTi.  full  of  high  Tory  acnti- 
mcnta,  for  which  he  waa  thanked  a>  uiuhI.  and 
printed  it  at  their  rcqueat ;  but,  in  the  midit  of 
that  turbuleneo  and  fuctLon  wliioh  diigraced  a 
part  of  the  preaent  reign,  the  tlianka  were  «f  tei^ 
ward*  ordered  to  be  expunged.  Thia  itnnge 
conduct  aufficiently  eipoie*  it»elf ;  and  Dr. 
Nowell  wiU  ever  have  the  honour  which  is  due 
to  a  lofty  frienil  of  our  monarchical  Conatitu- 
tioD.  Dr,  Juhnaon  aiid  to  me.  '  Sir,  the  Court 
will  be  very  much  to  blame  if  he  ia  not  | 
moted.'  I  totd  this  to  Dr.  Nowell;  1 
auerting  my  hnmblcr,  though  not  less  ieal< 
eiertiont  in  the  aanio  caute,  I  auggeated,  that 
whatever  return  we  might  receive,  we  ihould 
Btill  have  the  cunaolation  of  being  like  Butler's 
ateadj  and  genenma  Uoyalitt, 

'  True  is  the  •till  to  the  aim, 
Altboigh  It  U  not  ihoiii'  ii|iOEi.* 

We  were  wall  entertained  and  very  happy  at 
Dr.  Nowell's,  where  was  a  very  agreeable  o 
pany ;  and  we  drank  'Church  and  King'  after 
dinner,  with  true  Tory  cordi^ty. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  of  ex 
ordinary  charaoter,  who,  by  exerting  hia  talent* 
in  writing  on  temporary  topics,  and  displaying 
uncommon  intrepidity,  had  raised  himself  to 
aflaenca,  I  maintained  tbat  we  ought  not 
be  indignant  at  his  auoceia  ;  for  merit  of  evi 
■ort  waa  entitled  to  reward.  JdjinhuM  :  '  i 
I  will  not  allow  this  man  to  liave  merit  1 
ail ;  what  he  haa  is  rsther  the  contrary ;  I  will, 
indeed,  allow  him  courage,  and  on  this  account 
we  to  far  give  bitn  credit  We  have  mors 
sped  for  a  man  who  roba  boldly  on  tho  highway, 
than  for  a  fellow  who  jumps  out  of  a  ditch,  anil 
knocks  you  down  buhind  your  hsck.  Courage 
ia  a  quality  ao  necessary  for  maintaining  virtue, 
that  it  is  alwayi  tesiiected,  even  when  it  i* 
aaaociated  with  vice.' 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectivea  which  were 
become  fashionable  iu  the  House  of  Commi 
and  said,  that  if  members  of  Parliament  m 
attack  each  other  personalty  in  the  heat  of 
debate,it  shouldbodonemoregenteclly.  JORH- 
HOX:  'Hu,  sir;  that  would  be  much  worse.  ' 
Abuse  is  not  to  dangeroua  when  there  ia  no 
reliiclc  of  wit  or  delicacy,  no  lubtle  oonvgyaoee. 
The  diffennce  between  Cfiarae  and  refined  abuaa 
it  aa  the  difference  between  being  bruiatd  by  a 
club  and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow.'  I 
have  since  observed  kii  puaition  eloquently  I 
eiprested  by  Dr.  Young ; 

•  At  thr  tan  plume  gtvtt  swiftaptt  tn  the  dart, 
tivod  bntdUig  scuds  the  stUn  to  iJx  heart.' 

On  Saturday,  June  13,  there  drank  tea  with 
na,  at  Dr.  Adanu'i,  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
student  of  Pembroke  College,  eelebrsUd  for 
hit  wonderful  acquiremtnU  in  alchemy,  judicial  , 
aatrulcgy,  and  other  abstmse  and  eurinus  learn- 
ing i  and  thg  Kevercod  Herbert  Craft,  who,  I   \ 
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am  afraid,  was  somewhat  mortified  by  Dr. 
Johnson's  not  being  liighly  pleased  with  some 
Family  DUcourses  which  he  had  printed ;  they 
were  in  too  familiar  a  style  to  be  approved  of 
by  so  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note  of  this 
evening's  conversation,  except  a  single  fragment. 
When  I  mentioned  Tliomas  Lord  I^telton's 
vision,  the  prediction  of  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  its  exact  fulfilmcnt--JoHNHON  :  *  It  is  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  that  has  happened  in 
my  day.  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  from  his 
uncle,  Lord  Westcote.*  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
every  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  I  am 
willing  to  believe  it.'  Dn,  Adams  :  *  You  have 
evidence  enough ;  good  evidence  which  needs 
not  such  support.'  Johnson:  *I  like  to  have 
more.' 

3Ir.  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  sauntered 
in  the  venerable  walks  of  Merton  College,  and 
found  him  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  supped 
with  us.    Dr.  Johnson  surprised  him  not  a  little, 
by  acknowledging,  with  a  look  of  horror,  that 
he  was  much  oppressed  ^y  the  fear  of  death. 
The  amiable  Dr.  Adams  suggested  that  GoD 
was  infinitely  good.    Johnson  :  *  That  He  is  in- 
finitely good,  as  far  as  the  perfection  of  His 
nature  will  allow,  I  certainly  believe ;  but  it  is 
necessary  for  good  upon  the  whole,  that  indivi- 
duals should  be  punished.     As  to  an  individual, 
therefore,  He  is  not  infinitely  good ;  and  as  I 
cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
on  which  salvation  is  granted,  I  am  afraid  I  may 
be  one  of  those  who  shall  be  damned.'    (Looking 
dismally.)    Dr.  Adaus  :  *'\Vliat  do  you  mean 
.  by    damned  ?  '      Johnson    (passionately    and 
.  loudly) :  *  Sent  to  hell,  sir,  and  punished  ever- 
lastingly.'   Db.  Adaus:  *I  don't  believe  that 
doctrine.'   Johnson  :  *  Hold,  sir ;  do  you  believe 
that  some  will  be  punished  at  all  ? '   Db.  Adams  : 
'  Being  excluded  from  heaven  will  be  a  punish- 
ment ;    yet   there  may   be  no  great   positive 
suflFering.'     Johnson:   *Well,  sir,  but  if  you 
.  admit  any  degree  of  punishment,  there  is  an 
end  of   your  argimient    for  infinite .  goodness 
simply  considered ;  for  infinite  goodness  would 
inflict  no  punishment  whatever.     There  is  no 
infinite  goodness  physically  considered ;  morally 
there  is.'     Boswell:    'But  may  not  a  man 
attain  to  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  not  to  be 
uneasy  from  the  fear  of  death  ? '    Johnson  :  '  A 
man  may  have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep 
him  quiet.    Ton  see  I  am  not  quiet,  from  the 
vehemence  with  which  I  talk;  hut  I  do  pot 
despair.'    BIrs.  Adams  :  *  You  seem,  sir,  to  for- 
get the  merits  of  our  Redeemer.'    Johnson  : 
*  Madam,  I  do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my 
Bedeemer ;  but  my  Redeemer  has  said  that  he 
will  set  some  on  His  right  hand  and  some  on  His 
left.'— He  was  in  gloomy  agitation,  and  said, 

1  A  correct  account  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  supposed 
vUion  may  be  found  In  Nash's  Hidorjf  qf  WorcuUr^in. 


*  I'll  have  no  mere  on't.'— If  what  has  now  been 
stated  should  be  urged  by  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  as  if  its  influence  on  the  mind 
were  not  benignant,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
Johnson's  temperament  was  snelancholj,  of 
wliich  such  direful  apprehensions  of  fotority 
are  often  a  common  effect.  We  shall  presently 
see,  that  when  he  approached  nearer  to  his 
awful  change,  his  mind  became  tranquil,  and  he 
exhibited  as  much  fortitude  as  becooKs  a  think- 
ing man  in  that  situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  we  pasKd  to 
discourse  of  life,  whether  it  was  upon  the 
whole  more  happy  or  miserable.  Johnson  was 
decidedly  for  the  balance  of  misery:  in  con- 
firmation of  which  I  maintained,  tliat  no  man 
would  choose  to  lead  over  again  the  life  which 
ho  had  experienced.  Johnson  acceded  to  that 
opinio^  in  the  strongest  teims.  This  is  an 
inquiry  often  made ;  and  its  being  a  subject  of 
disquisition  is  a^roof  that  much  misery  presMi 
upon  human  feelings ;  for  those  who  an 
conscious  of  a  felicity  of  existence,  would  never 
hesitate  to  accept  of  a  repetition  of  it.  I  hare 
met  with  very  few  who  would.  I  have  hssrd 
Mr.  Burke  make  use  of  a  very  ingenious  sad 
plausible  argument  on  this  subject:  'Ereiy 
man,'  said  he,  'would  lead  his  life  over  sgain: 
for  every  man  is  willing  to  go  on  and  take  as 
addition  to  his  life,  which,  as  he  grows  older,  be 
has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or  even  m 
good,  as  what  has  preceded.'  I  imagine,  hov- 
ever,  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  deceitful  hops 
that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be  free  from  the 
pains,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrows,  which  we  hsn 
already  felt.  We  are,  for  wise  purposes,  *eiA- 
demned  to  hope's  delusive  mine,*  as  ^ohiieoi 
finely  says ;  and  I  may  also  quote  the  celebnied 
lines  of  Dryden,  equally  philosophieal .  sai 
poetidd : — 

'  When  I  con^der  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat : 
Yet  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favoor  the  deoeR^ 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repsy— 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  lormer  day ; 
Lies  worse ;  and  while  it  aays  we  ahall  be  blest 
With  some  new  jojs,  cuts  off  what  we  posswt 
Strange  cozenage  t  none  would  live  past  yean  sfria; 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ; 
And  flrom  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  reoeiva 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  ooidd  not  glta.'^ 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  it  seened 
strange  that  he,  who  has  so  often  delighted  hit 
company  by  his  lively  and  brilliant  oooveim- 
tion,  should  say  he  was  miserabla.    Josxtov: 
'  Alas  I  it  is  all  outside ;  I  may  be  cracking  my 
joke,  and  cursing  the  sun :  Sun,  how  I  kaU  U19 
heanut*    I  knew  not  well  what  to  think  of  this 
declaration ;  whether  to  hold  it  as  a  gennins 
picture  of  his  mind,  or  as  the  effect  of  bis  per- 
suading himself  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  the 
position  which  he  had  assumed  as  to  hunaa 
unhappiness  was  true.    We  may  apply  to  bim  a 

>  Aytnngitb;  Act  iv.  8c  L— Botvnx. 
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and  Hrjlat'uua;  a  book  vhioh  »  entitled  to 
mnoh  more  piaiae  than  it  hai  received :  'Arib- 
TABCHUB  ii  fllurming ;  haw  full  of  hnowlcilge, 
dF  niue,  of  KUtijueut !  Vou  get  lijia  with 
difficatty  to  jour  au])[>er ;  &nd  after  hanng 
delishteil  everybojj  nuiI  hiniHlf  for  n  Few  hnun, 
lie  ii  obliged  to  return  home ;  hi?  ii  finialiiiig 
Uuit  uuluiiijtiiieu  ii  the 
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Olt  Snndtf,  June  1^,  our  pliitoiiniihrr  wai  calm 
*t  breakfut.  Tliero  mu  toniEtliing  eioeedingly 
pleuing  in  our  leading  »  College  life,  irithout 
leitnint,  and  with  aui>eriaF  elcgnnce,  in  conae- 
qnence  »f  our  living  in  the  Muter'!  boUBS,  uid 
luTing  the  conipuiy  of  ladies,  tin.  Keniiicot 
nlated,  in  hii  presence,  s.  lively  tajdng  of  Dr. 
JohiuoD  to  Mi»  HaiuiB.h  Blnro,  w)to  bul  si- 
jireuBd  a  wonder  tbnt  the  poet,  who  hid  written 
J'arvditt  Loit,  ibould  write  lueh  poor  Sonnet* : 
'MUton,  mfulun,  wuagsuiui  th^it  could  nut  a 
foloanu  from  a  rock,  but  caold  uot  carve  head* 
vpoD  cherry  ttonei.' 

Wfl  talked  of  the  camiiHcal  qaeation,  whether 
It  was  allowable  at  anj  time  to  depart  from 
Trulkl  JoUIiBOiJ:  'The  general  rule  ii,  that 
truth  aluiuld  never  bo  violated,  became  it  i>  of 
the  utmoit  importance  to  the  comfort  of  life 
that  we  ahould  have  b  full  lecurity  by  mntaal 
iaith  ;  and  occuioual  iDConveniencet  iliouM  be 
williugly  lulTercd,  that  wa  may  pre>crve  it. 
"Riera  mmt,  however,  bo  wme  eiccptiona.  If, 
for  inttance.  a  muidenr  ihould  aiV  you  which 
way  a  man  i«  spot,  you  may  tell  hiui  what  ii 
not  tme,  becaute  you  are  under  a  previous 
oUigstion  not  to  betray  a  man  to  a  murderer.' 
BoawKLL :  '  Suppnting  the  penoD  who  wrote 
Juiuui  wen  ukcrl  wbethci  he  wai  the  author, 
tni^t  hadenyit!'  Juunsoh:  '1  don't  know 
what  to  tay  to  this.  If  you  were  tare  thiit  he 
wrote  Jvniut,  woatd  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think 
aawellofhiniafterwiirdiT  Yet  it  may  be  urged, 
that  what  a  man  ha*  do  right  t-i  aik,  you  may 
Tctnse  to  communicate;  and  there  i*  no  other 
effectual  mode  of  prcicrving  a  (eetet,  and  an  im- 
portant leeret,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be 
very  hurtful  to  you,  but  a  fiat  denial :  for  if  you 
ate  ailent,  or  hesitate,  or  evade,  it  wiU  be  held 
•qravalant  to  a  confession.  But  stay,  sir,  here 
ja  another  case.  Supposing  the  author  had  told 
BU  eonfidentially  that  he  biul  written  /unltti, 
and  I  were  asked  if  be  lia-l,  I  ahould  hold  myself 
«>  Uberty  to  deny  it,  ai  being  under  a  previous 
prumiM,  upresa  or  implied,  to  conceal  it.  New, 
what  I  Doght  to  do  tor  the  author,  may  I  not 
da  for  myseU!  But  I  deny  the  liwrulnesa  of 
tailing  a  lis  to  a  sick  man.  for  fear  of  alarming 
liim.    Yon  have  no  baaincis  with  coniequeiwes ; 


ynui 


tell  the  I 


1,  yoii 


your  telling  him  that  he  is 
danger  may  have.  It  may  bring  his  distemper 
to  a  crisis,  aiid  that  may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying, 
I  have  the  grvateat  abhorrEnce  of  this,  because 
I  believe  it  has  been  freqaeotly  ptactiied  on 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much 
weiglit  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  held, 
that  truth,  as  an  eternal  and  immutable  prin- 
ciple, ought,  upon  no  account  whatever,  to  be 
violated,   from  supposed  previous  or  superior 
obligations,  of  whidi  every  man  being  to  judga 
for  himself,  there  is  great  danger  that  we  too 
often,  from  [urtial  motives,  iiersuade  outsell 
that  they  exiit ;  and  probably,  whatever  oit 
ordinary  inslaueos  may  sometime*  occur,  whi 
some  eiil  may  be  prevented  by  violating  tbic 
noble  principle,  it  would  be  found  that  hun 
happiness  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  [ 
feet  were  truth  univeraaUy  preserved. 

In  the  notes  to  Tht  Dunciad,  we  find  the 
following  verses  addressed  to  Topo : 
'  Vhlle  niillFF,  Fope,  denies  thy  psga 


lUot 


Tbtae  times  bensU 


le  lurds  in  tmv. 


Thit  dsy  (hir 


It  wUl),  Uist  day 


It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable  that  they 
should  appear  without  a  name.  Mias  Beward, 
knowing  Dr,  Johnson's  almost  univeraal  and 
minute  literary  information,  signified  a  deaire 
that  I  tbould  ask  him  wbo  was  the  author.  Ho 
was  prompt  with  >i»  answer :  '  Why,  sir,  they 
were  written  by  one  Lewis,  who  waa  either 
under-master  or  an  usher  of  n'mtndnster  sehi 
and  pnbluhed  a  Mucrliany.  in  which  "  Grongar 
Hill"  fint  oMne  oat."  Johnson  praised  them 
highly,  and  repeated  them  with  a  noble  anil 


wls's  Vena  addrtssKl  to  Fope  (s*  Ur.  Bmdiey 
ta  to  niit)  m-re  flisl  paliliilioil  In  a  collfttjon  of 
la  vane  tad  prosa  on  occasion  of  T\i  Itimiail. 
rai.  They  are  there  csUed  su  Eptgmm.  '  Oroo- 
III,'  Uu  same  gemltniaa  lAmrvti,  wa 
J  In  Ssisgc'a  «lKrila«(s  '■  '-■- 


and  vta  r^prlnlM  m  tbe  mot  year  (I'M),  hi  Usli's 
MunUmii.  Is  lb*  fera  It  now  biara 

t.cwls  was  anther  of  fkUffo/  Maadim,  a  Iragidy. 
putillihed  in  17S7,  aid  dtdlcau^  to  Tups ;  and  in  ITW 
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tion.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead  of  'one 
established  fame,*  he  repeated  *one  unclouded 
flame,*  which  he  thought  was  the  reading  in 
former  editions  ;  hut  I  believe  was  a  flash  of  his 
own  genius.  It  S&  much  more  poetical  than  the 
other. 

On  Monday,  June  14,  and  Tuesday,  I5th,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  dined  (on  one  of  them,  I  forget 
which)  with  Mr.  Mickle,  translator  of  Tht 
Lusiad,  at  Wheatley,— a  very  pretty  country 
place  a  few  miles  from  Oxford;  and  on  the 
other  with  Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  University 
College.  From  Dr.  Wetherell's  he  went  to  visit 
Mr.  Sackville  Parker,  the  bookseller ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  us  he  gave  the  following  account 
of  his  visit,  saying,  *  I  have  been  to  see  my  old 
friend.  Sack.  Parker ;  I  find  he  has  married  his 
maid ;  he  has  done  right.  She  had  lived  with 
him  many  years  in  great  confidence,  and  they 
had  mingled  minds ;  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  found  any  wife  that  would  have  made  him 
■o  happy.  The  woman  was  very  attentive  and 
civil  to  me ;  she  pressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for 
dining  with  them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and 
she  would  be  sure  to  get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack ! 
he  is  very  ill  indeed.*  We  parted  as  never  to 
meet  again.  It  has  quite  broken  me  down.* 
This  pathetic  narrative  was  strangely  diversified 
with  the  grave  and  earnest  defence  of  a  man*s 
having  married  his  maid.  I  could  not  but  feel 
it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  15,  while  we 
sat  at  Dr.  Adams*s,  we  talked  of  a  printed  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Herbert  Croft,  to  a  young  gentle- 
man who  had  been  his  pupil,  in  which  he 
advised  him  to  read  to  the  end  of  whatever 
books  he  should  begin  to  read.  JOHNSON :  'This 
is  surely  a  strange  advice ;  you  may  as  well  re- 
solve, that  whatever  men  you  happen  to  get 
acquainted  with,  you  are  to  keep  to  them  for 
life.  A  book  may  be  good  for  nothing,  or  there 
may  be  only  one  thing  in  it  worth  knowing :  are 
we  to  read  it  all  through?  These  voyages 
(pointing  to  the  three  large  volumes  of  Voyagta 
to  tfie  South  iSea,'  which  were  just  ceme  out),  vho 
will  read  them  through?  A  man  had  better 
work  his  way  before  the  mast,  than  read  them 
through  ;  they  will  be  eaten  by  rats  and  mice, 
before  they  are  read  through.  There  can  be 
little  entertainment  in  such  books ;  one  set  of 
savages  is  like  another. '  BosWELL:  *I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  Otaheit6  can  bo  reckoned 
savages.*  Johnbon  :  '  Don't  cant  in  defence  of 
savages.'  Boswell:  'They  have  the  art  of 
navigation.'  Johnson:  *A  dog  or  a  cat  can 
swim.*  Boswell:  'They  carve  very  ingeni- 
ously.' Johnson:  'A  cat  can  scratch,  and  a 
child  with  a  nail  can  scratch.  *  I  perceived  this 
was  none  of  the  moUia  tempora  fandi;  so 
dettisted. 

>  He  died  at  Oxford  iu  liis  8^*  year,  Dec  10, 179C, 

—M  ALONE. 

'  Cook's  Voyaga. 


Upon  hii  mentioning  that  when  he  came  to 
college  he  wrote  his  first  exercises  twice  orer, 
but  never  did  bo  afterward*— Mibb  Apamb  :  '  I 
suppose,  sir,  you  could  not  make  them  better? ' 
Johnson:  'Tea,  madam,  to  be  sore,  I  could 
make  them  better.  Thought  ia  better  than  no 
thought.'  Miss  Adams:  'Do  you  think,  ar, 
you  could  make  your  EamUers  better?  *  John- 
son :  '  Certainly  I  could.'  Boswell  :  *ni  lay 
a  bet,  sir,  you  cannot.'  JOHNSON :  *  But  I  will, 
sir,  if  I  choose.  I  shall  make  the  best  ci  them 
you  shall  pick  out  better.*  Boswell:  'But 
you  may  add  to  them.  I  will  not  allow  of 
that.'  Johnson:  'Nay,  sir,  there  are  three 
ways  of  making  them  better  ;—pattiAg  out, 
adding,  or  correcting.* 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following  oon- 
versation  passed  between  him  and  me  on  tbe 
subject  of  my  trying  my  fortune  at  the  Bnglisli 
bar.     Having  asked  whether  a  Teiy  extensiTe 
acquaintance  in  London,  which  was  ^eiy  valu- 
able, and  of  great  advantage  to  a  man  at  lai|e, 
might^not  be  prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by  pre- 
venting him  from  giving  sufficient  attention  to 
Ms  business  ?— Johnson  :  '  Sir,  you  will  attend 
to  business  as  business  lays  hold  of  yea.   Wbea 
not  actually  employed,  you  may  see  your  friendi 
as  much  as  you  do  now.    Tou  may  dine  at  s 
club  every  day,  and  sup  with  one  of  the  msD- 
hers  every  night ;  and  you  may  be  aa  mneh  «t 
public  places  as  one  who  has  wen  them  sH 
would  wish  to  be.    But  you  must  take  care  to 
attend  constantly  in  Westminster  Hall ;  beth  to 
mind  your  business,  as  it  is  almost  all  kust 
there  (for  nobody  reads  now),  and  toshowilist 
you  want  to  have  business.    And  you  Biul  Bot 
be  too  often  seen  at  public  places,  that  esB' 
petitors  may  not  have  it  to  say,  "  He  is  ihnji  st 
the  playhouse  or  at  Ranelagh,  and  nervriebe 
found  at  his  chambers.**    And,  sir,  there  in»^ 
be  a  kind  of  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  s  po- 
f  essional  man.    I  have  nothing  particular  to  «7 
to  you  on  the  subject.    All  this  I  ahoold  uj  to 
any  one  ;  I  should  have  said  it  to  Lerd  Ihs^ 
twenty  years  ago.* 

The  Pbofession  may  probably  think  tlilii*' 
presentation  of  what  is  required  in  a  hutht^ 
who  would  hope  for  success,  to  be  much  toe  is- 
dulgent ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  aa 

'The  wits  of  Charies  foond  easier  wajs  to kaif' 

some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  age,  who  have  rii* 
high,  have  by  no  means  thought  it  alaohittly 
necessary  to  submit  to  that  long  and  pii>^ 
course  of  study  which  a  Plowden,  a  OolEOf  ■>■ 
a  Hale  considered  as  requisite.  My  rofpoc^ 
friend,  Mr.  Langton,  has  shown  me,  fai  ^ 
handwriting  of  his  grandfather,  a  cmiooi  t^' 
count  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  I^ 
Chief-Justice  Hale,  in  which  that  great  mtf 
tells  him,  '  That  for  two  years  after  he  came  to 
the  inn  of  the  court,  he  studied  sixteen  bonit  • 
day;  however  (his  Lordship  added)^  that  b| 
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this  intense  application  he  almost  brought  him- 
self to  his  grave,  though  he  were  of  a  very 
strong  oonstitution,  and  after  reduced  himself 
to  eight  hours;  but  that  he  would  not  advise 
anybody  to  so  much ;  that  he  thought  six  hours 
a  day,  with  attention  and  constancy,  was  suffi- 
cient ;  that  man  must  use  Ids  body  as  he  would 
his  horse  and  his  stomach :  not  tire  him  at  once, 
bat  rise  with  an  appetite.* 

On  Wednesday,  June  19th,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  returned  to  London ;  he  was  not  well  to-day, 
and  said  very  little,  employing  himself  chiefly 
in  reading  Suripides.  He  expressed  some  dis- 
pleasure at  me,  for  not  observing  sufficiently 
the  various  objects  on  the  road.  *If  I  had 
your  eyes,  sir,*  said  he,  '  I  should  count  the  pas- 
sengers.' It  was  wonderful  how  accurate  his 
observation  of  visual  objects  was,  notwithstand- 
ing his  imperfect  eyesight,  owing  to  a  habit  of 
attention.  That  he  was  much  satisfied  with  the 
respect  paid  to  him  at  Dr.  Adams's  is  thus  at- 
tested by  himself :  '  I  returned  last  night  from 
Oxford,  after  a  fortnight's  abode  with  Dr. 
Adams,  who  tveated  me  as  well  as  I  could  ex- 
pect or  wish ;  and  he  that  contents  a  sick  man, 
a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please,  has 
sorely  done  his  part  well.* 

After  his  return  to  London  from  this  ex- 
eorsion,  I  saw  him  frequently,  but  have  few 
memorandums ;  I  shall  therefore  here  insert 
some  particulars  which  I  collected  at  various 
times. 

The  Ber.  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashbourne,  in  Deilby- 
ahlre,  brother  to  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Thamaa  Astle,  Esq.,  was  from  Ids  early 
yeara  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  obligingly 
^Tijed  him  as  to  his  studies,  and  recom- 
iiMmded  to  him  the  following  books,  of  which  a 
liat,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  communi- 
cate, lies  before  ^e,  in  Johnson's  own  hand- 
Writing:— 

•'•Universal  History**  (ancient);    "RoUin's 
Ancient  Hiitory ; "  "Puffendorfs  Introduction 
to  History  ;**  "  Vertot's  History  of  Knights  of 
M^^au ;  **  "  Vertot's  Revolution  of  Portugal ;  ** 
••Vertot's  Revolution  of  Sweden;'*   "Carte's 
^iatory  of  England  ;  *'  "  Present  State  of  £ng- 
Oeographical  Grammar  ;**  **  Prideaux's 
n;**    "Nelson's  Feasts  and  Fasts;" 
'*I>aty  of  Man;"    "Gentleman's  Religion;" 
••  Clarendon's  History;"     "Watts's  Improve- 
of  the  Mind ; "  "  Watts's  Logic ; "  "  Nature 
;"     "Louth's   English    Grammar;" 
RlackweU  on  the  CLissics  ; "  "  Sherlock's  Ser- 
*•  "Burnett's  Life  of  Hale;"  "Dupin's 
of  the  Church;"  "Shuckford's    Con- 
; "  "  Law's  Serious  CaU  ; "  "  Walton's 
Complete     Angler;"      "Sandys's    Travels;" 
**  Sprat's  Hiitory  of  the  Royal  Society ; "  "  Eng- 
land's GMetteer;"  "Goldsmith's  Roman  His- 
totj  ;*'  "  Some  Commentaries  on  the  Bible.  " ' 
It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  son  whom  he 


,  tt  <i  I 


imagined  to  have  an  extreme  degree  of  timidity, 
resolved  to  send  him  to  a  public  school,  that  he 
might  acquire  confidence — 'Sir, 'said  Johnson, 
'  this  is  a  preposterous  expedient  for  removing 
Ids  infirmity  ;  such  a  disposition  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  shade.  Placing  him  at  a  public 
school  is  forcing  an  owl  upon  day.* 

Si>eaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was 
much  frequented  by  low  company:  'Rags, 
sir,*  said  he,  '  will  always  make  their  appear- 
ance, where  they  have  a  right  to  do  it.* 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  living  he 
said,  '  Sir,  the  servants,  instead  of  doing  what 
they  are  bid,  stand  round  the  table  in  idle 
dusters,  gaping  upon  the  guests ;  and  seem  as 
unfit  to  attend  a  company  as  to  steer  a  man  of 
war.* 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson  a 
long  tedious  account  of  his  exercising  his  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  the  result  of  which  was  having 
sentenced  four  convicts  to  transportation. 
Johnson,  in  an  agony  of  impatience  to  get  rid 
of  such  a  companion,  exclaimed,  'I  heartily 
wish,  sir,  that  I  were  a  fifth.* 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy  was 
read,  in  which  there  occurred  this  line : 
'  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  firee.* 

The  company  having  admired  it  much — '  I  can- 
not agree  with  you,*  said  Johnson;  'it  might 
sj  well  be  said, 

*'  Who  drives  XmX  oxen  should  himself  be  fat "' 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Cator,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  Mr.  Thrale's 
important  trust,  and  thus  describes  him: 
'  There  Ib  much  good  in  his  character,  and  much 
usefulness  in  his  knowledge.*  He  found  a  cor- 
dial solace  at  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Becken- 
ham,  in  Kent,  which  is  indeed^ne  of  the  finest 
places  at  which  I  ever  was  a  guest,  and  where 
I  find  more  and  more  a  hospitable  welcome. 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  censure  of 
any  profession ;  but  he  was  willing  to  allow  a 
due  share  of  merit  to  the  various  departments 
necessary  in  civilised  life.  In  a  splenetic, 
sarcastical,  or  jocular  frame  of  mind,  however, 
he  would  sometimes  utter  a  pointed  saying  of 
that  nature.  One  instance  has  been  men- 
tioned, where  he  gave  a  sudden  satirical  stroke 
to  the  character  of  an  attorney.  The  too  in- 
discriminate admission  to  that  emplojrment, 
which  requires  both  abilities  and  integrity,  hat 
given  rise  to  injurious  reflections,  which  are 
totally  inapplicable  to  many  very  respectable 
men  who  exercise  it  with  reputation  and 
honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with 
a  pertinacious  gentleman^  hii  opi)onent,  who 
had  talked  in  a  very  puzzling  manner,  hapi>ened 
to  say,  'I  don't  understand  you,  sir;'  upon 
which  Johnson  observed,  '  Sir,  I  have  found  you 
an  argument ;  but  I  am  no  obliged  to  find  you 
an  understanding.* 
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Talking  to  mo  of  Horry  Walpole  (as  Horace 
late  Earl  of  Orford  was  often  called),  Johnson 
iJlowed  that  he  got  together  a  great  many 
curious  little  things,  and  told  them  in  an  elegant 
manner.  l^Ir.  Walpole  thought  Johnson  a  more 
amiable  character  after  reading  his  Letters  to 
Mrs  ThraUf  but  never  was  one  of  the  true  ad- 
mirers of  that  great  man.*  We  may  suppiose  a 
prejudice  conceived,  if  he  ever  heard  Johnson's 
account  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  when  he 
made  the  speeches  in  Parliament  for  the  GentU- 
man^s  Magazine^  *ho  always  took  care  to  put 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  wrong,  and  to  say 
everything  he  could  against  the  electorate  of 
Hanover.'  The  celebrated  Heroic  Epistle^  in 
which  Johnson  is  satirically  introduced,  has 
been  ascribed  both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr. 
Mason.  One  day  at  Mr.  Courtenay's,  when  a 
gentleman  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was 
more  energy  in  that  poem  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Walpole,  ^Ir.  Warton,  the  late 
Laureate,  observed,  *  It  may  have  been  written 
by  Walpole,  and  buckranCd  by  Mason.'* 

He  disapproved  of  Lord  Hailes  for  having 
modernized  the  language  of  the  ever-memorable 
John  Hales  of  Eton,  in  an  edition  which  his 
Lordship  published  of  that  writer's  works. 
'  An  author's  language,  sir,'  said  he,  *  is  a  cha- 
racteristical  part  of  his  composition,  and  is  also 
characteristical  of  the  age  in  which  he  writes. 
Besides,  sir,  when  the  language  is  changed,  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  sense  is  the  same.  No, 
sir :  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  has  done  this.' 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  frequent 
use  of  the  expression.  No,  sir,  was  not  always 
to  intimate  contradiction  ;  for  he  would  say  so 
when  he  was  about  to  enforce  an  afi&rmative 
proposition  which  had  not  been  denied,  as  in 
the  instance  last  mentioned.  I  used  to  consider 
it  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  defiance  :  as  if  he  had  said, 
'Any  argument  you  may  offer  against  this  is 
not  just.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.'  It  was  like 
FalstafTs  *  I  deny  your  major.' 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  said  that  he  took 
the  altitude  of  a  man's  taste  by  his  stories  and 
his  wit,  and  of  his  understanding  by  the  remarks 
which  he  repeated,  being  always  sure  that  he 
must  be  a  weak  man  who  quotes  common  things 
with  an  emphasis  as  if  they  were  oracles,  John- 
son agreed  with  him ;  and  Sir  Joshua  having 
also  observed  that  the  real  character  of  a  man 
was  found  out  by  his  amusements,  Johnson 
added,  *  Yes,  sir ;  no  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his 
pleasures.' 

I  have  mentioned  Johnson's  general  aversion 
to  a  pun.  He  once,  however,  endured  one  of 
mine.  AMien  we  were  talking  of  a  numerous 
c<xnpany  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself 

*  In  his  Posthumous  Works  he  has  spoken  of 
JohiiHon  in  Uie  most  contemptuous  manner. — Maloke. 

*  It  is  now  (lb04)  known  that  the  Heroic  EpistU  was 
written  by  Mason.— Malonk. 


highly,  I  said,  '  Sir,  you  were  a  cod  surrounded 
by  smelts.  Is  not  this  enough  for  jou  ? — at  a 
time,  too,  when  you  were  noi  fishing  for  a  com- 
pliment ? '  He  laughed  at  this  with  a  compla- 
cent approbation.  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  observed, 
upon  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  *  He  liked  your 
compliment  so  well,  he  was  willing  to  take  it 
with  pun  sauce  J*  For  my  o^na.  part,  I  think  no 
innocent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  should  be 
suppressed,  and  that  a  good  pun  may  be  ad- 
mitted among  the  smaller  excellenoea  of  lively 
sonversation. 

UsA  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Claris  Orato- 
ribuSf  he  might  have  given  us  an  admirable 
work.  When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  attacked  the 
Ministry  as  vehemently  as  he  could,  for  hariog 
taken  upon  them  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
importation  of  com.  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  fint 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  boldly  avowed 
himself  to   be   an  adviser  of    that   measure. 

*  My  colleagues,'  said  he,  *  a<  I  was  confined  by 
indisposition,  did  me  the  signal  honour  of 
coming  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man  to  ask  hif 
opinion:  But,  had  they  not  thus  condescended, 
I  should  have  toA'en  up  my  bed  and  toalkei,  in 
order  to  have  delivered  that  opinion  at  the 
Council-board. '  Mr.  Langton,  who  was  present, 
mentioned   this    to   Johnson,    who'  observed, 

*  Now,  sir,  we  see  that  he  took  these  words  sr 
he  found  them ;  without  considering,  thsi 
though  the  expression  in  Scripture,  take  vp  tkf 
bed  and  walk,  strictly  suited  the  instance  of  the 
sick  man  restored  to  health  and  strength,  who 
would  of  course  be  supposed  to  carry  his  bed 
with  him,  it  could  not  be  proper  in  the  esse 
of  a  man  who  was  lying  in  a^  state  of  feeUeaea, 
and  who  certainly  would  not  add  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  moving  at  all,  that  of  canying  hif 
bed.* 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  newspsper 
one  of  Mr.  Orattan's  animated  and  glowiof 
speeches  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  Irdsod, 
in  which  this  expression  occurred  (I  know  sol 
if  accurately  taken) :  *  We  will  penerere  till 
there  is  not  one  link  of  the  Rnglish  chain  k^ 
to  clank  upon  the  rags  of  the  meanest  beggtf  is 
Ireland ; '— *  Nay,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  don*t  yoo 
perceive  that  one  link  cannot  dank?' 

Mrs.  Thiiale  has  published,  as  JohnsoB*^  * 
kind  of  parody  or  counterpart  of  a  fine  poetictl 
passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Burke*s  speecbei  oa 
American  Taxation.  It  is  vigorously  but  some- 
what coarsely  executed ;  and,  I  am  inclined  ^ 
suppose,  is  not  quite  correctly  exhibited  ' 
hope  he  did  not  use  the  words  *  viU  age^^  '* 
the  Americans  in  the  House  of  Parliaiii«B^^ 
and  if  he  did  so  in  an  extempore  efTusion,  I  ^^ 
the  lady  had  not  committe<i  it  to  writiagi 

Mr.  Burke  uniformly  showed  Johnson  the 
greatest  respect ;  and  when  Mr.  Townsheiw. 
now  Lord  Sydney,  at  a  i>eriod  when  he  ^^^ 
conspicuous  in  opposition,  threw  oat  tooM  i** 
flection  in  Parliament  upon  the  grant  of  i 
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peiuuon  to  a  man  of  such  political  principles  as 
Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  though  then  of  the  same 
party  with  Mr.  Townshend,  stood  warmly  forth 
in  defence  of  his  friend,  to  whom,  he  justly 
observed,  the  pension  was  granted  solely  on 
account  of  his  eminent  literary  merit.  I  am 
well  assured  thai  Mr.  Townshend's  attack  upon 
Johnson  was  the  occasion  of  his  *  hitching  in  « 
rhyme  ;  *  for  that  in  the  original  copy  of  Gold- 
smith's character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  lUtalia- 
tiorif  another  person's  name  stood  in  the  couplet 
where  Mr.  Townshend  is  now  introduced  : 

'  Though  fraught  with  all  learning  kept  straining  his 

throat 
To  pcnuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote.* 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  among  the  mimt- 
tice  of  my  collection,  that  Johnson  was  once 
drawn  to  serve  in  the  militia,  the  Trained  Bands 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  that  Mr.  Racks  trow, 
of  the  Museum  in  Fleet  Street,  was  his  coloncL 
It  may  be  believed  he  did  not  serve  in  person  ; 
but  the  idea,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is  cer- 
tainly laughable.  He  upon  that  occasion  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  swurd 
and  belt,  which  I  have  seen  hanging  in  his 
closet. 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  he  once 
employed,  if  they  gave  him  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
pleased.— AVlien  somebody  talked  of  being  im- 
posed on  in  the  purchase  of  tea  and  sugar,  and 
iuch  articles :  *That  will  not  be  the  case,'  said 
he,  'if  you  go  te  a  itattly  ahopy  as  I  always  do. 
In  such  a  shop  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  take 
a  petty  advantage.' 

An  author  of  most  anxious  and  restless  vanity 
being  mentioned, — *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  there  is  not 
a  young  sapling  upon  Parnassus  more  severely 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  criticism  than  that 
poor  fellow.' 

The  difference,  he  observed,  between  a  well- 
bred  aad  an  ill-bred  man  is  this  :  '  One  immedi- 
ately attracts  your  liking,  the  other  your  aver- 
sion. YoH  love  the  one  till  you  find  reason  to 
hate  him ;  yoahato  the  other  till  you  find  reason 
to  love  him.' 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  fraudu- 
lently made  a  purse  for  herself  out  of  her  hus- 
band's fortune.  Feeling  a  proper  compunction 
in  her  last  moments,  she  confessed  how  much 
she  had  secreted;  but  before  slie  could  tell 
where  it  was  placed,  she  was  seized  with  a  con- 
vulsive fit  and  expired.  Her  husband  said,  he 
was  more  hurt  by  her  want  of  confidence  in 
him,  than  by  the  loss  of  his  money.  *  I  told 
him,'  said  Johnson, '  that  ha  should  console  him- 
self :  for  perhap»  the  money  might  be  found,  and 
he  was  ture  that  his  wife  was  gone.* 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  Johnson  of 
his  having  been  in  company  with  him  on  a  former 
occasion.  'I  do  not  remember  it,  sir.'  The 
physician  sUll  insisted ;  adding,  that  he  that  day 
wore  so  fine  a  coat  that  it  must  have  attracted 
his  notice.     'Sir/  said  Johnson,  'had  you  been 


dipped  in  Pactolus,  I  should  not  have  noticed 
you.' 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking  in  his 
own  style ;  for  when  lie  had  carelessly  missed  it, 
he  would  repeat  the  thought  translated  into  it. 
Talking  of  the  comedy  of  The  Rehearfal,  he  said, 
'  It  has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet.'  This 
was  easy ;  he  therefore  caug)it  himself,  and  pro- 
nounced a  more  round  sentence :  '  It  has  not 
vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction.' 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  travels 
for  assuming  a  feigned  character,  sajring  (in  his 
sense  of  the  word),  '  He  carries  out  one  lie ;  wo 
know  not  how  many  he  brings  back.'  At  an- 
other time,  talking  of  the  same  i>er8on,  he  ob- 
served, '  Sir,  your  assent  to  a  man  whom  you 
have  never  known  to  falsify,  is  a  debt ;  but  after 
you  have  known  a  man  to  falsify,  your  assent  to 
him  then  is  a  favour.' 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he  ad- 
mired much  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Joshua 
Keynolds  treated  of  his  art,  in  his  Discourses  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  observetl  one  day  of  a 
passage  in  them,  '  I  think  I  might  as  well  have 
said  this  myself  ;'  and  once,  when  ^Ir  Langton 
was  sitting  by  him,  he  read  one  of  tlKHii  very 
eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  tlnis :  'Very 
well,  Alaster  Reynolds ;  very  well  indeed.  But 
it  will  not  be  understood. ' 

"When  I  observed  to  him  that  painting  was  so 
far  inferior  to  poetry,  that  the  story  or  even  em- 
blem which  it  communicates  roust  be  previously 
known,  and  mentioned,  as  a  natural  and  laugh- 
able instance  of  this,  that  a  little  Miss,  on  seeing 
a  picture  of  Justice  with  the  scales,  had  exclaimed 
to  me,  'See,  there's  a  woman  selling  sweet* 
meats;'  he  said.  Tainting,  sir,  can  illustrate, 
but  cannot  inform.' 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an  apology, 
when  he  had  censured  unjustly,  than  Johnson. 
When  a  proof-sheet  of  one  of  his  works  was 
brought  to  him,  he  found  fault  with  the  mode 
in  which  a  part  of  it  was  arranged,  refused  to 
read  it,  and  in  a  passion  desired  that  the  com- 
positor *  might  be  sent  to  him.  The  compositor 
was  Mr.  Manning,  a  decent,  sensible  man,  who 
had  composed  about  one-half  of  his  Dictionary, 
when  in  Mr.  Strahan's  printing-house ;  and  » 
great  i>art  of  his  Xttes  of  the  PoetSy  when  in  that 
of  BIr.  Nichols  ;  and  who  (in  his  seventy-seventh 
year),  when  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  printing-house, 
composed  a  part  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
concerning  him.  By  producing  the  manuscript, 
he  at  once  satisfied  Dr.  Jojinson  that  he  was  not 
to  blame.  Upon  which  Johnson  candidly  and 
earnestly  said  to  him,  '  Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask 
your  pardon ;  Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  par- 
don again  and  again.' 

*  Compositor  in  the  printing-house  means  the  person 
who  adjniitii  the  t>  pe^i  in  the  onif  r  in  whi<th  tlu'y  an-  to 
stand  for  printing' :  und  arrange«  what  is  culli-d  tlie 
fvrm,  from  wltlch  an  iuipressioo  is  taken.— Bocswicu. 
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His  generous  hninanity  to  the  miserable  was 
almost  beyond  example.  The  following  in- 
stance is  well  attested : — Coming  borne  late  one 
night,  he  found  a  poor  woman  lying  in  the  street 
so  much  exhausted  that  she  could  not  walk.  He 
took  her  upon  his  back,  and  carried  her  to  his 
house,  where  he  discovered  that  she  was  one  of 
those  wretched  females  who  had  fallen  into  the 
lowest  state  of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease.  In- 
stead of  harshly  upbraiding  her,  he  had  her 
taken  care  of  with  all  tenderness  for  a  long  time, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  restored 
to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put  her  into  a 
virtuous  way  of  living.  * 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  singularly 
happy  in  hitting  on  the  signature  of  Papyriut 
Cursor  to  bis  ingenious  and  diverting  cross- 
readings  of  the  newspapers ;  it  being  a  real  name 
of  an  ancient  Roman,  and  clearly  expressive  of 
the  thing  done  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  uttered 
what  is  called  a  hull.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when 
they  were  riding  together  in  Devonshire,  com- 
plained that  he  had  a  very  bad  horse,  for  that 
even  when  going  downhill  he  moved  slowly  step 
by  step.  '  Ay,'  said  Johnson,  *and  when  he  goes 
uphill,  he  glands  stilL* 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating  in 
company.  He  called  once  t«  a  gentleman  who 
ofif ended  him  in  that  point,  *  Don't  cUtitudinix.* 
And  when  another  gentleman  thought  he  was 
giving  additional  force  to  what  he  uttered,  by 
expressive  movements  of  his  hands,  Johnson 
fairly  seized  them,  and  hold  them  down. 

An  author  of  considerable  eminence  having 
engrossed  a  good  share  of  the  conversation  in  the 
company  of  Johnson,  and  having  said  nothing 
but  what  was  trifling  and  insignificant,  Johnson, 
when  he  was  gone,  observed  to  us,  *  It  is  won- 
derful what  a  difference  there  sometimes  is  be- 
tween a  man's  powers  of  writing  and  of  talking. 

writes  with  great  spirit,  but  is  a  poor 

talker.  Had  he  held  his  tongue,  we  might  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  restrained  by  mo- 
desty ;  but  he  has  spoken  a  great  deal  to-day, 
and  you  have  heard  what  stuff  it  was.' 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  cong6  tTdirt 
has  not  perhaps  the  force  of  a  command,  but 
may  be  considered  only  as  a  strong  recommen- 
dation,— *Sir,'  replied  Johnson,  who  overheard 
liim,  'it  is  such  a  recommendation,  as  if  I  should 
throw  you  out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window, 
and  recommend  you  to  fall  soft.* ' 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social  hour 

'  The  circtirastance  therefore  alluded  to,  in  Mr. 
CoarteDsy's  Poetical  Character  of  lilm,  is  strictly  true. 
My  informer  was  Mrs.  DcHnioulins,  who  lived  many 
years  in  Dr.  Johuson's  hoiwe.— Boswell. 

•  This  lias  been  prints  in  other  publications,  '  fall 
to  the  ffroutuL'  But  Johnson  himself  gave  me  the  true 
expression  which  he  had  used  a.4  above,  meaning  that 
Uie  recwiiiimendation  left  as  litUe  choice  in  the  one 
case  ss  the  other.— Bos  well. 


with  him  during  thdr  long  acquaintance, 
commenced  when  they  both  lived  in  the  Tempk, 
has  preserved  a  good  number  of  particulars  con- 
cerning him,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  department  of  Apophthegms,  etc,  in  tlie 
Collection  of  Johnson's  Warkt.  But  be  has 
been  pleased  to  favour  me  with  the  following, 
which  are  original : — 

'  One  evening,  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti, 
n  consultation  of  his  friends  was  held  at  tiie 
house  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  solicitor,  in  Sontbampion 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  Among  others  pre- 
sent were  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  triw 
differed  in  sentiments  concerning  the  tendency 
of  some  part  of  the  defence  the  prisoner 
was  to  make.  When  the  meeting  was  over, 
Mr.  Steevens  observed,  that  the  question 
between  him  and  his  friend  had  been  agitated 
with  rather  too  much  warmth.  "Itviaybeso^ 
sir  (replied  the  Doctor),  for  Burke  and  I  shooU 
have  been  of  one  opinion,  if  we  had  had  no 
audience."' 

*  Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  n  character  is 
which  perhaps  even  Mr.  Boswell  never  sawhia. 
His  curiosity  having  been  excited  by  the  praisei 
bestowed  on  the  celebrated  Torre's  fireworks  st 
Marylebone  Gardens,  he  desired  Mr.  Steevens  to 
accompany  him    thither.      The   evening  had 
proved  showery ;  and  soon  after  the  few  peoplt 
present  were  assembled,  public  notice  was  given, 
that  the  conductors  to  the  wheels,  sans,  staitt 
etc  were  so  thoroughly  water-soaked,  that  it 
was  impossible  any  part  of  the  exhibition  sbouU 
be  made.     **ThiB  is  a  mere  excuse,**  says  the 
Doctor,  **  to  save  their  crackers  for  a  more  pro- 
fitable company.    Let  us  both  hold  up  oar  sticks, 
and  threaten  to  break  those  coloured  lamps  ^t 
surround  the  orchestra,  and  we  shall  eoon  have 
our  wishes  gratified.    The  core  of  the  fireworks 
cannot  be  injured ;  let  tibe  different  pieces  bs 
touched  in  their  respective  centres,  and  tbay 
will  do  their  offices  as  well  as  ever.  ** — Soom  yoonC 
men  who  overheard  him,  immediately  began  tb* 
violence  he  had  recommended,  and  an  altcm^ 
was  speedily  made  to  fire  some  of  the  wheel* 
which  appeared  to  have  received  the  amallefl^ 
damage ;  but  to  little  purpose  were  they  ligfateA 
for  most  of  them  completely  failed. — The  i 
of  the  jRatnbUr,  however,  may  be 
on  this  occasion,  as  the  rin^ader  of 
cessful  riot,  though  not  as  n  skilful 
nist.' 

'  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  so 
as  fashion  was  concerned,  was  eardees  of 
appearance  in  public    But  this  is  not 
true,  as  the  following  slight  instance  may 
— Goldsmith*s  last  comedy  was  to  be  represent 
during  some  court-mourning ;  and  Mr. 
appointed  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  carry 
to  the  tavern  where  he  was  to  dine  with 
of  the  poet's  friends.    The  Doctor  was  rs^^^^f 
dressed,  but  in  coloured  clothes ;  yet  being  Ms^-^ 
that  he  would  find  every  one  else  in 
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.  the  intelligence  with  a  profuBion  of 
hastened  to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while 
g  his  gratitude  for  the  information  that 
ed  him  from  an  appearance  so  improper 
ront  row  of  a  front  box.  **  I  would  not," 
le,  **  for  ten  pounds,  have  seemed  so  re* 
)  to  any  general  observance." ' 
wrould  sometimes  found  his  diilikes  on 
ader  circumstances.  Happening  one  day 
ion  Mr.  Flaxman,  a  dissenting  minister, 
me  compliment  to  his  exact  memory  in 
>gical  matters,  the  Doctor  replied,  **  Let 
'  no  more  of  him,  sir.  That  u  the  fellow 
ide  the  Index  to  my  Ramblers,  and  set 
le  name  of  Milton  thus:  Milton,  Mr, 


ttecvens  adds  this  testimony :  '  It  is  un- 
tc,  however,  for  Jolmson,  that  his  par- 
ties and  frailties  can  be  more  distinctly 
than  his  good  and  amiable  ttcertions. 
the  many  bounties  he  studiously  con- 
the  many  acts  of  humanity  he  performed 
.te,  bo  displayed  with  equal  circumstan- 
his  defects  would  be  so  far  lost  in  the 
I  his  virtues,  that  the  latter  only  would 
•ded.'  I 

jh,  from  my  very  high  admiration  of  John- ' 
ave  wondered  that  he  was  not  courted 
he  great  ami  nil  the  eminent  persons  of 
iy  it  ought  fairly  to  be  considered,  that 

of  humble  birth,  who  lived  entirely  by 
re,  in  short,  no  author  by  profession,  ever 

this  country  into  that  personal  notice 
bie  did.  In  the  course  of  this  work  a 
us  variety  of  names  has  been  mentioned, 
h  many  might  be  adcleiL  I  cannot  omit 
id  Lady  Lucan,  at  whose  house  he  often 
i  all  tliat  an  elegant  table  and  the  best 
y  can  contribute  to  happiness ;  he  found 
lity  united  with  extraordinary  accom- 
ints,  and  embellished  with  charms  of 
lo  man  could  be  insensible, 
uesday,  June  22, 1  dined  with  him  at  the 
Y  Club,  the  last  time  of  his  being  in  that 
iible  society.  The  other  members  pre- 
re  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Lord  Eliot, 
ilmerston.  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone. 
:cd  ill ;  but  ha4l  such  a  manly  fortitude, 
did  not  trouble  the  company  with  melan- 
»mplaints.  They  all  showed  evident 
of  kind  concern  about  him,  with  which 
much  pleased,  and  he  exerted  himself  to 
ntertaining  as  his  indisposition  allowed 

inxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve  so  etti- 
i  life,  as  long  as  human  means  might  be 
sd  to  have  influence,  made  them  plan  for 
retreat  from  the  severity  of  a  British 
to  the  mild  climate  of  Italy.  This 
was  at  last  brought  to  a  serious  resolu- 
General  Paoli*s,  where  I  had  often  talked 
One  essential  matter,  however,  I  under- 
ras  necessary  to  be  previously  settled. 


which  was  obtaining  such  an  addition  to  his 
income  as  would  be  su£Bcient  to  enable  him  to 
defray  the  expense  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
first  literary  character  of  a  great  nation,  and, 
independent  of  all  his  other  merits,  the  author 
of  the  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
The  person  to  whom  I  above  all  others  thought 
I  should  apply  to  negotiate  this  business,  was 
the  Lord  Chancellor,'  because  I  knew  that  he 
highly  valued  Johnson,  and  that  Johnson  highly 
vidued  his  Lordship ;  so  that  it  was  no  degrada- 
tion of  my  illustrious  friend  to  solicit  for  him 
the  favour  of  such  a  man.  I  have  mentioned 
what  Johnson  said  of  him  to  me  when  he  was  at 
the  bar ;  and  after  his  Lordship  was  advuiced 
to  the  seals,  he  said  of  him,  '  I  would  prepare 
myself  for  no  man  in  England  but  Lord  Thur- 
low.  AVhen  I  am  to  meet  with  him,  I  should 
wish  to  know  a  day  before.'  How  he  would 
have  prepared  himself,  I  cannot  conjecture. 
Would  he  have  selected  certain  topics,  and  con- 
sidered them  in  every  view,  so  as  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  argae  them  at  all  points  ?  and  what  may 
we  suppose  those  topics  to  have  been  ?  I  once 
started  the  curious  inquiry  to  the  great  man 
who  was  the  subject  of  this  compliment;  he 
smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with  me ; 
and  I  therefore,  though  personally  very  little 
known  to  his  Lordship,  wrote  to  him,'  stating 
the  case,  and  requesting  his  good  oflSces  for  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  obliged  to  set 
out  for  Scotland  early  in  the  following  week; 
so  that,  if  his  Lordship  should  have  any  com- 
mands for  me  as  to  this  pious  negotiation,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  them  before  that  time ; 
otherwise  Sir  Joshua  Bcynolds  would  give  all 
attention  to  it. 

This  application  was  made,  not  only  without 
any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Johnson  himself, 
but  was  utterly  unknown  to  him ;  nor  had  he 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  it.  Any  insinuations, 
therefore,  which  since  his  death  have  been 
thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to  ask  what 
was  superfluous,  are  without  any  foundation. 
But  had  he  asked  it,  it  would  not  have  been 
superfluous ;  for  though  the  money  he  had  save<l 
proved  to  be  more  than  his  friends  imagined, 
or  than  I  believe  he  himself,  in  his  carelessness 
concerning  worldly  matters,  knew  it  to  be,  had 
he  travelled  upon  the  Continent,  an  augmen- 
tation of  his  income  would  by  no  means  have 
been  unnecessary. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23, 1  visited  him  in  the 


I  Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  who  died  Sffptembcr  11, 
1600.— Malovs. 

«  It  is  strange  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  should  have 
related  that  the  apphoitiou  was  nude  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  when  he  could  so  eavily  have  been  Informed 
of  the  truth  by  inquiring  of  8ir  Joshua.  BIr  John's 
carelestfuess  to  ascerUio  facts  is  very  remarkablsi^ 

BOoWCLL. 
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moming,  after  having  been  present  at  the 
shocking  sight  of  fifteen  men  executed  before 
Newgate.  I  said  to  him,  I  was  sure  that  human 
life  was  not  machinery,  that  is  ta  say,  a  chain 
of  fatality  pUinned  and  directed  hf  the  Supremo 
Being,  as  it  had  in  it  so  much  wickedness  and 
xWlsery,  so  many  instances  of  both,  as  that  by 
wliich  my  mind  was  now  clouded. 

Were  it  machinery,  it  would  be  better  than 
it  is  in  these  respects,  though  less  noble,  as  not 
being  a  system  of  moral  government.  He  agreed 
with  me  now,  as  he  always  did,  upon  the  great 
question  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  which 
has  been  in  all  ages  perplexed  with  so  much 
sophistry:  'But,  sir,  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  no  man  believes  it.  If  a  man  should 
give  me  arguments  that  I  do  not  see,  though  I 
cotdd  not  answer  them,  should  I  believe  that  I 
do  not  see  ? '  It  will  be  observed  that  Johnson 
at  all  times  made  the  just  distinction  between 
doctrines  contrary  to  reason,  and  doctrines  above 
reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper  for 
unhappy  convicts,  he  said,  'Sir,  one  of  our 
regular  clergy  will  probably  not  impress  their 
minds  sufficiently :  they  should  be  attended  by 
a  Methodist  preacher*  or  a  Popish  priest.'  Let 
me  however  observe,  in  justice  to  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Vilette,  who  has  been  ordinary  of  Newgate  for 
no  less  than  eighteen  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  has  attended  many  hundreds  of 
wretched  criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  humane 
exhortations  have  i)een  very  effectual.  His 
extraordinary  diligence  is  higlily  praiseworthy, 
and  merits  a  distinguished  reward.' 

On  Thursday,  June  24th,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  DUly's,  where  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge  School,  JMr.  Smith, 
vicar  of  Southill,  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
author  of  various  literary  performances,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jilayo.  At  my  desire  old  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  invited,  as  I  was  earnest  to  have  Johnson  and 
him  brought  together  again  by  chance,  that  a 
recondliatiun  might  be  elTectcd.  Mr.  Sheridan 
happened  to  come  early,  and,  having  learnt  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there,  went  away ;  so  I 
found,  with  sincere  regret,  that  my  friendly 
intentions  were  hopeless.  I  recollect  nothing 
that  passed  this  day,  except  Jolmson's  quick- 
ness, who,  when  Dr.  Beattie  observed,  as  some- 
thing remarkable  wliich  had  happened  to  him, 
that  he  had  chanced  to  see  both  No.  1  and  No. 
1000  of  the  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the 
last  —  *  Wliy,  sir,*  said  Johnson,  *  there  is  an 

'  A  friend  of  mine  happened  to  be  passing  by  a  fi'hl 
congregation  in  the  environs  of  London,  when  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  quoted  tliia  passage  with  triumph.— 

BOSWKU.. 

*  I  trust  that  the  City  of  London,  now  happily  in 
unison  with  the  Court,  will  have  the  justice  and  gene- 
rosity to  obtain  prefenncnt  for  this  reverend  gejitltr- 
ntan,  now  a  wortliy  old  servant  of  that  magnificent 
coi^H^ration. — Bob  w  ELL. 


equal  chance  for  one's  seeing  those  two  numbers 
as  any  other  two.'  He  was  clearly  right:  yet 
the  seeing  of  the  two  extremes,  esush  of  which 
is  in  some  degree  more  conspicuous  than  the 
rest,  could  not  but  strike  one  in  a  stronger 
manner  than  the  sight  of  aaj  other  two 
numbers.  Though  I  have  neglected  to  preser\'e 
his  conversation,  it  was  perhaps  at  this  inter- 
view that  Dr.  Knox  formed  the  notion  of  it 
which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  Winter  Eveningf. 

On  Friday,  June  25.  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Paoli's,  where  he  says  in  one  of  hii 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  *I  love  to  dine.'    There 
was  a  variety  of  dishes  much  to  his  taste,  of  all 
which  he  seemed  to  me  to  eat  so  mnch,  that  I 
was  afraid  he  might  be  hurt  by  it ;  and  I  wlus- 
pered  to  the  General  my  fear,  and  begged  he  might 
not  press  him.    'Alas!'  said  the  General,  'see 
how  very  ill  he  looks ;  he  can  live  but  a  very 
short  time.  "Would  you  refuse  any  slight  gratifica- 
tions to  a  man  under  sentence  of  death  ?    There 
is  a  humane  custom  in  Italy,  by  which  penou 
in  that  melancholy  situation  are  indulged  with 
having  whatever  they  like  best  to  eat  and  drink, 
even  with  expensive  delicacies.' 

I  showed  him  some  verses  on  liehfield  bj 
Miss  Seward,  which  I  had  that-  day  leeeiTed 
from  her,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  him 
approve  of  them.  He  confirmed  to  me  the  truth 
of  a  high  compliment  which  I  had  been  told  be 
had  paid  to  that  lady,  when  she  mentioned  to 
him  Tlie  Colombiade^  an  epic  poem,  by  Madame 
du  Boccage :  '  Madame,  there  is  not  anything 
equal  to  your  description  of  the  sea  roond  the 
North  Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  death  of  Gapisin 
Cook.' 

On  Sunday,  Jime  27th,  I  found  him  rather 
better.     I  mentioned  to  him  a  young  man  who 
was  going  to  Jamaica  with  Ids  wife  and  ehildm, 
in  cxx>ectation  of  being  provided  for  by  two  <A 
her  brothers  settled  in  that  island,  one  a  clergy- 
man and  the  other  a  physician.     JoDNSON  :  *  It 
is  a  wild  scheme,  sir,  unless  he  has  a  positive 
and  deliberate  invitation.    There  was  a  poor 
girl,  who  used  to  come  about  me,  who  had  a 
cousin  in  Barbadoes,  that  in  a  letter  to  her 
expressed  a  wish  she  should  come  out  to  that 
island,   and   expatiated  on  the  comfov^s    and 
happiness  of  her  situation.     The  poor  girl  went 
out :  her  cousin  was  much  surprised,  and  asked 
her  how  she  could  think  of  coming, 
said  she,  "  you  invited  me." — "  Not  I, 
the  cousin.     The  letter  was  then  produced.     **  I 
see  it  is  true,"  said  she,  "  that  I  did  invite yo«x ; 
but  I  did  not  think  yotf  would  come."    They 
lodged  her  in  an  outhouse,  where  she  passed  her 
time  miserably;   and  as  soon  as  the  had  aa 
opportunity  she  returned  to  England.     Always 
tell  this,  when  you  hear  of  i>eople  going  abroad 
to   relations,    u|ion    a    notion    of    beinf   weU 
received.     In  the  case  whiah  you  mention  it  is 
probable  thc«lerg>'man  spends  all  begets,  and  the 
physicii^n  does  not  know  how  aauoh  he  is  to  get.* 


(« 
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"We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
with  General  Paoli,  Lord  Eliot  (formerly  Mr. 
Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot),  Dr.  Beattie,  and  some 
other  company.  Talking  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
— Johnson  :  *  His  manner  was  exquisitely  ele- 
gant, and  he  had  more  knowledge  than  I  ex- 
pected.' BoswELL:  *Did  you  find,  sir,  his 
conversation  to  be  of  a  superior  style  ? '  John- 
son :  *  Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I  had 
with  him  I  had  the  best  right  to  superiority,  for 
it  was  upon  pliilology  and  literature.'  Lord 
Eliot,  who  had  travelled  at  the  same  time  with 
Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chesterfield's  natural  son, 
justly  observed,  that  it  was  strange  that  a  man 
who  showed  he  had  so  much  affection  for  his 
ton  as  Lord  Chesterfield  did,  by  writing  so  many 
long  and  anxious  letters  to  him,  almost  all  of 
them  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  which 
eert&inly  was  a  proof  of  great  goodness  of  dis- 
position, should  endeavour  to  make  his  son  a 
rascaL  His  Lordship  told  us  that  Foote  had 
intended  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  father  who  had 
thus  tutored  his  son,  and  to  show  the  son  an 
honest  man  to  every  one  else,  but  practising  his 
father's  maxims  upon  him,  and  cheating  him. 
Johnson  :  '  I  am  much  pleased  with  this 
design;  but  I  think  there  was  no  occasion  to 
make  the  son  honest  at  all.  No ;  he  sliould  be 
a  consummate  rogue :  the  contrast  between 
honesty  and  knavery  would  be  the  stronger. 
It  sliould  be  contrived  so  that  the  father  should 
be  the  only  sufferer  by  the  son's  villany,  and 
thus  there  would  be  poetical  justice.' 

He  put  I^rd  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  "Walter 
Harte.  *I  know,'  said  he,  'Harte  was  your 
Lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was  also  tutor  to  the 
Peterborough  family.  Pray,  my  Lord,  do  you 
recollect  any  particulars  that  he  told  you  of 
Lord  Peterborough  ?  Ho  is  a  favourite  of  mine, 
and  is  not  enough  known ;  his  character  has 
been  only  ventilated  in  party  pamphlets.'  Lord 
Eliot  said,  if  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  so  good  as 
to  ask  him  any  questions,  he  would  tell  what  ho 
oould  recollect.  Accordingly  some  things  were 
;  mentioned.  '  But,'  said  his  Lordship, '  the  best 
account  of  Lord  Peterborough  that  I  have  hap- 
pened to  meet  with,  is  in  Captain  Carleton's 
Mtmoirs,  Carleton  was  descended  of  an  an- 
cestor who  had  distingtiished  himself  at  the 
•lege  of  Derry.  He  was  an  oflScer;  and  what 
wa«  rare  at  that  time,  hatl  some  knowledge  of 
engineering.'  Johnson  said  he  had  never  heard 
<yf  the  book.  Lord  Eliot  had  it  at  Port  Eliot ; 
but  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  procured  a  copy 
In  London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed 
'When  it  came ;  but  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  through, 
and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity;  adding, 
with  a  snule  (in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  having 
recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage),  '  I  <lid  not 
think  a  young  Lard  could  have  mentioned  to  me 


a  book  in  the  English  history  that  was  not 
known  to  me.' 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after  we 
went  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Dr.  Johnson 
seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as^  his  audicTice  in- 
creased He  said,  *He  wished  Lord  Orford's 
pictures,  and  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  Museum, 
might  be  purchased  by  the  public,  because  both 
the  money,  and  the  pictures,  and  the  curiosities 
would  remain  in  the  country ;  whereas  if  they 
were  sold  into  another  kingdom,  the  nation 
would  indeed  get  some  money,  but  would  lose 
the  pictures  and  curiosities,  which  it  would  be 
desirable  we  should  have,  for  improvement  in 
taste  and  natural  history.  The  only  question 
was,  as  the  nation  was  much  in  want  of  money, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a  largo 
price  from  a  foreign  state  ? ' 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the 
diflference  between  intuition  and  sagacity  ;  one 
being  immediate  in  its  effect,  the  other  requir- 
ing a  circuitous  process ;  one,  he  observed,  was 
the  tyt  of  the  mind,  the  other  the  note  of  the 
mind. 

A  young  gentleman  present  took  up  the  argu- 
ment against  him,  and  maintained  that  no  man 
ever  thinks  of  the  noit  of  the  mind,  not  adverting 
that  though  that  figurative  sense'seems  strange  to 
us,  as  very  unusual,  it  is  truly  not  more  forced 
than  Hamlet's  '  In  my  mind's  e-ye,  Horatio.'  He 
persisted  much  too  long,  and  appeared  to  John- 
son as  putting  himself  forward  as  his  antagonist 
with  too  much  presumption :  upon  which  he 
called  to  him,  in  a  loud  tone,  '  "What  is  it  you 
are  contending  for,  if  you  be  contending  ? ' — And 
afterwards  imagining  that  the  gentleman  re- 
torted upon  him  with  a  kind  of  smart  drollery, 

he  said,  *Mr. ,  it  does  not  become  you  to 

talk  so  to  me.  Besides,  ridicule  is  not  your 
talent;  you  hav«  there  neither  intuition  nor 
sagacity.'— The  gentleman  protested  that  ho 
had  intended  no  improper  freedom,  but  ha<l  the 
greatest  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.  After  a  short 
pause,  during  which  we  were  somewhnt  uneasy 
— Johnson  :  *  Give  me  your  hand,  sir.  You 
were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too  short.'    Mk. 

:  *  Sir,  I  am  honoured  by  your  attention  in 

anyway.'  Johnson:  '  Come,  sir,  let's  have  no 
more  of  it.  "We  offended  one  another  by  our 
contention ;  let  us  not  offend  the  comi>any  by 
our  compliments.' 

He  now  said,  'He  wished  much  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  that  he  dreaded  passing  the  winter  in 
England.'  I  said  nothing  ;  but  enjoyed  a  secret 
satisfaction  in  thinking  Uiat  I  had  taken  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  make  such  a  scheme 
practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  28,  I  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  following 
letter: — 

'  TO  JAIOS  BOBWKLL,  ISQ. 

'Sib,— I  should  have  answered  your  letter 
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immediately,  if  (being  much  engaged  when  I  re- 
ceived it)  I  had  not  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and 
forgot  to  open  it  till  tnis  morning. 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  sugges- 
tion ;  and  I  will  adopt  and  press  it  as  far  as  I 
can.  The  best  argument,  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope 
it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr.  Johnson^s  merit. — 
But  it  will  be  necessary,  if  I  should  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  miss  seeing  you,  to  converse  with 
Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask, 
— in  short,  upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out. 
It  would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all,  if  such  a  man 
should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take  care 
of  his  health.  —Yours,  etc. ,  *  Thublow. ' 

l^his  letter  gave  me  very  high  satisfaction.  I 
next  day  went  and  showed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it.  He 
thought  that  I  should  now  communicate  the  ne- 


Whenlnow 
single  word 


should  have  been  deeply  affected, 
look  back  to  it,  I  am  vexed  that 
should  have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sangninf)  in  our 
expectations,  that  we  expatiated  with  ccmfidence 
on  the  liberal  provision  which  we  were  rare 
would  be  made  for  him,  conjecturing  whether 
munificenoe  would  be  displayed  in  one  large 
donation,  or  in  an  ample  increase  of  his  pension. 
He  himself  catched  so  much  of  our  enthusiasm, 
as  to  allow  himself  to  suppose  it  not  impossiUe 
that  our  hopes  might  in  one  way  or  other  be 
realised.     He  said  that  he  would  rather  have  hit 
pension  doubled  than  a  grant  of  a  thoujand 
pounds ;  *  for,'  said  he,  *  though  probably  I  may 
not  live  to  receive  as  much  as  a  thouaand  pounds, 
a  man  would  have  the  conseiousness  that  be 
should  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  splen- 
dour, how  long  soever  it  might  be. '    Considering 
gotiation  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  might  afterwards  i  what  a  moderate  proportion  an  income  of  six 
complain,  if  the  attention  with  which  he  had     hundred  pounds  a  year  bears  to  innumenble 


been  honoured  should  be  too  long  concealed  from 
him.  I  intended  to  set  out  for  Scotland  next 
morning ;  but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  insisted  tUat 
I  should  stay  another  day,  that  Johnson  and  I 
might  dine  with  him,  that  we  three  might  talk 
of  his  Italian  tour,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  expressed 
himself,  *  have  it  all  out.*  I  hastened  to  John- 
son, and  was  told  by  him  that  be  was  rather 
better  to-day.  Boswell  :  '  I  am  very  anxious 
about  you,  sir,  and  particularly  that  you  should 
go  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  which  I  believe  is  your 
own  wish-*  Johnson  :  *  It  is,  sir.'  Boswell  : 
'You  have  no  objection,  I  presume,  but  the 
money  it  would  require,'  Johnson  :  *  "Why,  no, 
sir.' — Upon  which  I  gave  him  a  particular  ac- 
count of  what  had  been  done,  and  read  to  him 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter.  He  listened  witli 
much  attention;  then  warmly  said,  *This  is 
taking  prodigious  pains  about  a  naan.' — *  Oh,  sir,' 
said  I,  with  most  sincere  affection, '  your  friends 
would  do  everything  for  you.'  He  paused, — 
grew  more  and  more  agitated,— till  tears  started 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed,  with  fervent 
emotion,  '  GrOD  bless  you  alL'  I  was  so  affected 
that  I  also  shed  tears. — After  a  short  silence,  he 
renewed  and  extended  his  grateful  benediction. 
*GoD  bless  you  all,  for  Jesub  Chkist's  sake.' 
We  both  remained  for  some  time  unable  to 
speak. — He  rose  suddenly  and  quitted  the  room, 
quite  melted  in  tenderness.  He  stayed  but  a 
short  time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  firmness. 
Soon  after  he  returned  I  left  him,  having  first 
engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
next  day. — I  never  was  again  under  that  roof 
which  I  had  so  l«ng  reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confi- 
dential dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds  took 
place,  no  other  company  being  present.  Had  I 
known  that  this  was  the  List  time  that  I  should 
enjoy,  in  this  world,  the  conversation  of  a  friend 
whom  I  so  much  respected,  and  from  whom  I  de- 
rived so  much  instruction  and  entertainment,  I 


fortunes  in  this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  remsrk 
that  a  man  so  truly  great  should  think  it 
splendour. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality  of 
friendship,  hctold  us  that  Dr.  Brocklcsby  bid 
upon  this  occasion  offered  him  a  hundred  a  yetr 
for  his  life.  A  grateful  tear  started  into  his  eye, 
as  he  spoke  this  in  a  faltering  tone. 

Sir  Joshua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter  hii 
imagination  with  agreeable  prospects  of  happi- 
ness in  Italy.  '  Nay,'  said  he,  '  I  must  not 
expect  much  of  that.  A^en  a  man  goes  to 
Italy  merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes  the  air,  he 
can  enjoy  very  little.* 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  hi  the 
country,  which  Johnson,  whose  melancholy  mind 
required  the  dissipation  of  quick  successiTe 
variety,  had  habituated  himself  to  consider  as  s 
kind  of  mental  imprisonment.  '  Yet,  sir,'  said 
I,  '  there  are  many  people  who  are  eontent  to 
live  in  the  country.'  Johnson  :  'Sir,  it  is  ia 
the  intellectual  world  as  in  the  physical  world : 
we  are  told  by  natural  philosophers  that  a  body 
is  at  rest  in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it ;  they 
who  are  content  to  live  in  the  conntiy,  are  fit 
for  the  country.' 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued  that 
a  refinement  of  taste  was  a  disadvantage,  as  they 
who  have  attained  to  it  must  be  seldomer  pleased 
than  those  who  have  no  nice  discrimination,  and 
are  therefore  satisfied  with  everything  that 
comes  in  their  way.  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir ;  that 
is  a  paltry  notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect 
as  you  can  in  every  respect.* 

I  accompanied  him,  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*! 
coach,  to  the  entry  of  Bolt  Court.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  would  not  go  with  him  to  his  house : 
I  declined  it,  from  an  apprehension  that  my 
spirits  would  sink.  We  bade  adieu  to  each 
other  affectionately  in  the  carriage.  When  he 
had  got  down  upon  the  foot-pavement,  he  called 
out,   'Fare  you   well;*  and  without  lookiaf 
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back,  sprang,  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetic 
briBkness,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  which 
seemed  to  mdioate  a  struggle  to  conceal  nneasi- 
ness,  and  impressed  me  with  a  foreboding  of 
our  long,  long  separation. 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to  have  the 
chance  of  talking  over  my  negotiation  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  his 
Lordship's  important  engagements  did  not  allow 
of  it ;  so  I  left  the  management  of  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 

Soon  after  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  had  the 
mortification  of  being  informed  by  Mrs.  Thrale, 
that  '  what  she  supposed  he  never  believed ' 
was  true ;  namely,  that  she  was  actually  going 
to  marry  Signor  Piozzi,  an  Italian  music  master. 
He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  in  vain.  If 
she  would  publish  the  whole  of  the  correspond- 
ence that  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  her 
on  the  subject,  we  should  have  a  full  view  of  his 
real  sentiments.  As  it  is,  our  judgment  must 
be  biassed  by  that  characteristic  specimen  which 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  us :  *  Poor  Thrale, 
I  thought  that  either  her  virtue  or  her  vice 
(miming,  as  I  understood,  by  the  former  the 
love  of  her  children,  and  by  the  latter  her 
pride)  would  have  restrained  her  from  such  a 
marriage.  She  is  now  become  a  subject  for  her 
enemies  to  exult  over ;  and  for  her  friends,  if 
•he  has  any  left,  to  forget,  or  pity.' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  derived  a 
considerable  ]M>rtion  of  happiness  from  the  com- 
forts and  elegances  which  he  enjoyed  in  Mr. 
Thrale*s  family  ;  but  Mrs.  Thrale  assures  us  he 
was  indebted  for  these  to  her  husband  alone, 
who  certainly  respected  him  sincerely.  Her 
words  are : — 

*  Veneration  for  his  virtue,  reverence  for  his 
talents,  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  habitual 
endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first  put  upon 
me,  and  of  which  ho  contentedly  bore  his  share 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  made  me  go  on 
so  long  with  Mr.  Johnson ;  but  the  perpetual 
confinement  I  will  own  to  have  been  terrifying 
in  the  first  years  of  our  friendship,  and  irksome 
in  the  last ;  nor  could  I  pretend  to  support  it 
without  help,  when  my  coadjutor  was  no  more.* 

Alas  !  how  different  is  this  from  the  declara- 
tions which  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Thrale  make  in 
bis  lifetime,  without  a  single  murmur  against 
any  peculiarities,  or  against  any  one  drcam- 
•tanoe  which  attended  their  intimacy. 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man  whose 
life  I  am  writing,  I  think  it  necessary  to  guard 
iny  readers  against  the  mistaken  notion  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  character  which  this  lady's  Anecdoits 
cf  him  suggest ;  for,  from  the  very  nature  and 
form  of  her  book,  'it  lends  deception  lighter 
wings  to  fly.' 

'Let  it  be  remembered,'  says  an  eminent 
critic, ' '  that  she  has  comprised  in  a  small  volume 

>  Believed  to  be  Mshae. 


all  that  she  could  recollect  of  Dr.  Johnson  in 
twenty  years,  during  which  period,  doubtless, 
some  severe  things  were  said  by  him  ;  and  they 
who  read  the  book  in  two  ?u>urSf  naturally  enough 
suppose  that  his  whole  conversation  was  of  this 
complexion.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  often 
in  his  company,  and  never  once  heard  him  say  a 
severe  thing  to  any  one  :  and  many  others  can 
attest  the  same.  When  he  did  say  a  severe 
thing,  it  was  generally  extorted  by  ignorance 
pretending  to  knowledge,  or  by  extreme  vanity 
or  affectation. 

'  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,'  adds  he,  '  are 
peculiarly  worthy  of  notice. 

'  It  is  said  :  "  That  natural  roughness  of  his 
manner,  so  often  mentioned^  would,  notwith- 
standing the  regularity  of  his  notions,  burst 
through  them  all  from  time  to  time ;  and  he 
once  bade  a  very  celebrated  lady,  who  praised 
him  with  too  much  zeal  perhaps,  or  perhaps  too 
strong  an  emphasis  (which  always  offended  him), 
consider  what  her  flattery  was  worth,  before 
she  choked  him  with  it." 

'  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  contrasted 
with  this : — The  person  thus  represented  as  being 
harshly  treated,  though  a  very  celebrated  lady, 
was  then  just  come  to  London  from  an  obscure 
situation  in  the  country.  At  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's one  evening  she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She 
very  soon  began  to  pay  her  court  to  him  in  the 
most  fulsome  strain.  "Spare  me,  I  beseech 
you,  dear  madam,"  was  his  reply.  She  still 
iaid  it  on.  **  Pray,  madam,  let  us  have  no  more 
of  this,"  he  rejoined.  Not  paying  any  attention 
to  these  warnings,  she  continued  still  her  eulogy. 
At  length,  provoked  by  this  indelicate  and  rain 
obtrusion  of  compliment,  he  exclaimed, '  *  Dearest 
lady,  consider  with  yourself  what  your  flattery 
is  worth  before  you  bestow  it  so  freely." 

'  How  different  does  this  story  appear,  when 
accompanied  with  all  those  circumstances  which 
really  belong  to  it,  but  which  Mrs.  Thrale  cither 
did  not  know,  or  has  suppressed ! 

'She  says,  in  another  place  :  "One  gentleman, 
however,  who  dined  at  a  nobleman's  house  in 
his  company  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  to  whom  I 
was  obliged  for  the  anecdote,  was  calling  to 
enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  King  William's 
character;  and  having  opposed  and  contradicted 
Johnson  two  or  three  times,  petulantly  enough, 
the  master  of  the  house  began  to  feel  uneasy, 
and  expect  disagreeable  consequences  ;  to  avoid 
wliich  he  said,  loud  enough  for  the  Doctor  to 
hear, — Our  friend  here  has  no  meaning  now  in 
all  this,  except  just  to  relate  at  club  to-morrow 
how  he  teased  Johnson  at  dinner  to-day ;  this 
is  all  to  do  himself  honour.— No,  upon  my  word 
(replied  the  other),  I  sec  no  honour  in  it,  what* 
ever  you  may  do. — Well,  sir  (returned  Dr. 
Johnson  sternly),  if  you  do  not  see  the  honour, 
I  am  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace." 

'  This  is  an  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale  was  not 
in  the  oompeny,  though  he  might  have  related 
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tbe  ftoiy  to  ^Irs.  Tkrale.  A  friend,  from  whom 
I  had  the  itory,  was  prenent ;  and  it  was  nol  at 
the  house  of  a  nobleman.  On  the  observation 
being  made  by  the  master  of  the  house  on  a 
gentleman's  contradicting  Johnson,  that  he  had 
talked  for  the  honour,  etc,  the  gentleman 
muttered,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  see  no  honour  in 
it ; "  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing ;  so  all  the 
rest  (though  bien  trouvU)  is  mere  garnish.' 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  to  point  out  the  incorrect- 
ness of  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  to  particulars  which 
consisted  with  my  own  knowledge.  But  indeed 
she  has,  in  flippant  terms  enough,  expressed 
her  disapprobation  of  that  anxious  desire  of 
authenticity  which  prompts  a  person,  who  is  to 
record  conversations,  to  write  them  down  at  the 
moment.  Unquestionably,  if  they  are  to  be 
recorded  at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
This  lady  herself  says  : 

*.To  recollect,  however,  and  to  repeat  the 
sayings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  almost  all  that  can 
be  done  by  the  writers  of  his  Life ;  as  his  life, 
at  least  since  my  acquaintance  with  him,  con- 
sisted in  little  else  than  talking,  when  he  was 
not  employed  in  some  serious  piece  of  work.' 

She  boasts  of  her  having  kept  a  commonplace 
book ;  and  we  find  she  noted,  at  one  time  or 
other,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  specimens  of  the 
conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  those  who 
talked  with  him ;  but  had  she  done  it  recently, 
they  probably  would  have  been  less  erroneous ; 
and  we  should  have  been. relieved  from  those 
disagreeable  doubts  of  their  authenticity,  with 
which  we  must  now  peruse  them. 

She  says  of  him  : 

*He  was  the  most  charitable  of  mortals, 
without  being  what  we  call  an  active  fri^d. 
Admirable  at  giving  counsel,  no  man  saw  his 
way  so  clearly ;  but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger 
for  the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
willing  QQOugh  to  give  advice.' 

And  again,  on  the  same  page  : 

'If  you  wanted  a  slight  favour,  you  must 
apply  to<  people  of  other  dispositions ;  for  not  a 
step  would  Johnson  move  to  obtain  a  man  a 
vote  in  a  society,. to  repay  a  compliment  which 
might  be  useful  or  pleasing,  to  write  a  letter  of 
request,  etc.,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year  more  for  a  friend  who  perhaps  had 
alreaily  two  or  three.  No  force  could  urge  him 
to  diligence,  no  importunity  could  conquer  his 
resolution  to  stand  still.' 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  Dr.  Johnson,  should  appear 
so  little  acquainted  with  his  real  character.  I 
am  sorry  this  lady  does  not  advert,  that  she 
herself  contradicts  the  assertion  of  his  being 
obstinately  defective  in  the  petUet  morales,  in 
the  little  endearing  charities  of  social  life,  in 
conferring  smaller  favours ;  for  she  says  : 

*  Dr.  Johnson  was  liberal  enough  in  granting 
literary   assistance   to  othen,  I  think;    aoid 
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innumerable  are  the  prefaces,  sermons,  lectures, 
and  dedications  which  he  ua^  .to  make  for 
people  who  bc^ed  of  hincL* 

I  am  eertain  that  a  more  active  friend  has 
rarely  been  found   in  any  age.      This  wofrk, 
which  I  fondly  hope  will  rescue  his  memory 
from  obloquy,  contains  a  thousand  instamifs  of 
his  benevolent  exertions  in  almost  every  way 
that  can  be  conceived ;  and  particularly  in  em- 
ploying his  pen  with  a  generous  readiness  for 
those  to  whom  its  aid  could  be  usefuL     Indeed, 
his  obliging  activity  in  doing  little  .offices  of 
kindness,  both  by  letters  and  personal  applica- 
tion, .was  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe  features 
in  his  character ;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  I  esa 
appeal  to  a  number  of  his  respectable  friends,— 
Siir  Joshua  Beynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Makne, 
the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  'William  Scott,  Sir 
Bobert  Chambers. — And  can  Mrs.  Thrale  foiyst 
the  advertisements  which   he  wrote  for  bo- 
husband  at  the  time  of  his  election  contest ;  the 
epitaphs  on  him  and  her. mother;  the  playful 
and  even  trifling  verses,  for  the  amusement  of 
her  and  her  daughters ;  his  corresponding  vith 
her  children,  and  entering  into  their  minnts 
concerns,  which  shows  him  in  the  mort  amhUe 
light? 

She.  relates  that — 

*  Mr.  Ch— Im— ley  unexpectedly  rode  «p  is 
Mr.  Thrale's  camiage,  in  whi^  Mr.  Thzale  sad 
she  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  travelling ;  that  be 
paid  them  all  Ids  proper  compliments,  but  ob- 
serving that.Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  reading,  did 
not  see  him,  tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

Tis  Mr.   Ch— lm~ley,"  says  my  hnsbsnd. 

Well,  sir-and  what  if  it  is  Mr.Ch-hn  -^ejV 
says  the  other  sternly,  just  lifting  his  sjes  a 
moment  from  Ids  book,  and  retoming  to  it  sfsii 
'with  renewed  avidity.' 

This  suxely  conveys  a  notion  of  Johnson,  Is  if 
he  had  been  grossly  rude  to  Mr.  Chohnondfr- 
ley,'  a  gentleman  whom  he  always  loved  a&d 
esteemed.    If,  therefore,  there  .was  an  absofaite 
necessity  for  mentioning  the  story  at  all,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  her  taBdeness 
for  Dr.  Johnson's  character  would  havedispond 
her  to  state  anything  that  could  softMi  il    Why, 
then,  is  there  a  total  silence  as  to  what  Mr. 
Cholmondeley  told  her?— that  Johnson,  who 
had  known  him  from  lus  earliest  years,  haviag 
been  made  sensible  of  what  had  doubtles  a 
strange   appearance,  took  ocoaaian,    when  hs 
afterwards  met  him,  to  make  a  my  oourteoos 
and  kind  apolqgy.    There  is  another  little  cir> 
cumstance  which  I  cannot  but  remark.    Her  > 
book  was  published  in  1785.    She  had  then  in 
her  possession  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson,  dated 

>  George  Jsmes  Cholmondeley,  Esq.,  gMndsoa  of 
George,  third  Earl  of  Cbohnondeley,  and  oos  of  the 
CommiBsioneraof  Excise,—  a  gentlemsn  reqEwctcd  for 
his  abilities  and  elegsnce  of  manners.— Boswxu. 
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in  1777,  wliich  begins  thus :  *  Cholmondeley^s 
story  shocks  me,  if  it  be  true,  which  I  can 
hardly  think,  for  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  it : 
I  am  very  sorry,  and  very  much  ashamed.' 
'VVliy  then  publish,  the  anecdote  ?  Or  if  she  did, 
why  not  add  the  oircumstances,  with  which  she 
was  well  acquainted  ? 

In  his  social  intercourse  flhe  thus  describes 
'him: 

*  Ever  muung  till  ho  was  called  out  to  converse, 
and  conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his  friends, 
or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  temper  to  take 
ofifence,  consigned  him  back  again  to  silent 
meditation.' 

Yet  in  the  same  book  she  tells  us : 

'  Uo  was,  however,  seldom  inclined  to  be 
silent,  when  any  moral  or  literaiy  question  was 
started  ;  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that,  like 
the  sage  in  HassdcUf  he  spoke,  and  attention 
watched  his  lips ;  he  reasoned,  and  conviction 
closed  his  periods.' 

His  conversation,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  ever 
fatiguing  his  friends,  that  they  regretted  when 
it  was  interrupted  or  ceased,  and  could  exclaim, 
in  Milton's  language, — 

•  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  dll  time.' 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  much  in 
belialf  of  my  illustrious  friend  in  saying,  that 
however  smart  and  entertaining  Mrs.  Thrale's 
Anecduies  are,  they  must  not  be  held  as  good 
evidence  against  him  ;  for  wherever  an  instance 
of  harshness  and  severity  is  told,  I  beg  leave  to 
doubt  its  perfect  authenticity  ;  for  though  there 
may  have  been  some  foundation  for  it,  yet,  like 
that  of  his  reproof  to  the  *  very  celebrated  lady,' 
it  may  be  so  exhibited  in  the  narration  as  to  be 
very  unlike  the  real  fact. 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following  anec- 
dote is  to  represent  Dr.  Johnson  as  extremely 
deficient  in  affection,  tenderness,  or  even  com- 
mon civility : — 

'  IrVlscn  I  one  day  lamented  the  loss  of  a  first 
oousin  killed  in  America, — '*l*rithee,  my  dear," 
said  he,  *'  have  done  with  canting  ;  how  would 
the  world  be  the  worse  for  it,  I  may  ask,  if  all 
your  relations  were  at  once  spitted  like  larks 
and  roasted  for  Presto's  supper  ?  "  (Presto  was 
the  dog  that  lay  under  the  table  while  we 
talked.)' 

I  su8i>ect  this  too  of  exaggeration  and  distor- 
tion. I  allow  that  he  made  her  an  angry  speech ; 
but  let  the  circumstances  fairly  appear,  as  told 
by  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was  present : — 

'Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very  heartily 
upon  larks,  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork,  and 
abruptly  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  my  dear  Johnson,  do 
jou  know  what  has  happened  ?  The  last  letters 
from  abroad  have  brought  us  an  account  that 
our  poor  cousin's  head  waj  taken  off  by  a 
cannon  ball."  Johnson,  who  was  shocked  both 
at  the  fact,  and  her  light,  unfeeling  manner  of 
mentioning  it,  replied,  "  Madam,  it  would  give 
yoH  .very  little  concern  if  all  your  relations  wtrt 


spitted  like  those  larks,  and  drest  for  Presto's 
supper."'* 

It  is  with  concern  that,  I  find  myself  obliged 
to  animadvert  -on  the  inaccuracies  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  AnecdoUtf  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  her  little 
collection.  But  as,  from  Johnson's  long  resi- 
dence under  Mr.  Thrale's  roof,  and  his  intimacy 
with  her,  the  account  which  she  has  given  of 
lum  may  have  made  an  unfavourable  and  unjust 
impression,  my  duty,  as  a  faithful  biographer, 
has  obliged  me  reluctantly  to  perform  4his  un- 
pleaaing  task. 

CHAPTER  LXII. 

1784. 

Having  left  the  piom  rugotiation,  as  I  eaUed 
it,  in  the  best  hands,  I  shall  here  insert  what 
relates  to  it.  Johpson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
nolds,  on  July  6,  as  follows: — *I  am  going,.! 
hope  in  a  few  days,  to  try  the  air  of  Derbyshire, 
but  hope  to  see  you  before  I  go.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, mention  to  you  what- 1  have  much  at  heart. 
— If  the  Chancellor  should  continue  his  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Bosweirs  request,  and  confer  with 
you  on  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state, 
I  am  very  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
asking  money  upon  false  -pretences.  I  desire 
you  to  represent  to  his  Lordship,  what,  as  soon 
as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  perceive  to  be  reason- 
able,— That  if  I  grow  much  wonse,  I  shall  be 
afraid  to  leave  my  physicians,  to  suffer  the  in- 
conveniences of  travel,  and  pine  in  the  solitude 
of  a  foreign  country  ;— that,  if  I  grow  much  bet- 
ter, of  which  indeed  there  is  now  little  appear- 
ance, I  shall  not  wish  to  leave  my  friends  and 
my  domestic  comforts ;  for  I  do  not  travel  for 
pleasure  or  curiosity ;  yet  if  I  ahould  recover, 
curiosity  would  revive.— In  my  present  state,  I 
am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle  for  a  little  longer 
life,  and  hope  to  obtain  some  help  from  a  softer 
climate.  Do  for  me  what  you  can.'  He  wrote 
to  me,  July  2C :— *  I  wish  your  affairs  could  have 
permitted  a  longer  and  continued  exertion  of 

>  Upon  mentioning  tliis  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wtlkes, 
he,  with  his  Uiiusl  readiness,  pleasantly  matched  it 
with  the  following  $entiyuHtal  antcdoU  .-—He  was  in- 
vited by  a  young  man  of  fkshion  at  Paris  to  sup  with 
him  and  a  lady  who  had  been  for  some  time  his  mis- 
tress, but  with  whom  he  was  going  tu  i>art.  lie  said  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  that  he  really  felt  very  much  for  Iter,  she  was 
in  such  distress,  and  that  he  meant  to  mnke  Iior  a  pre- 
sent of  two  hundred  loulA-d'ors.  Mr.  Wilkes  obsorved 
Uie  behaviour ot  taadenioisflle.  wlio  sighed  indeed  very 
piteously,  and  assumed  every  pathetic  air  of  grief,  but 
ate  no  less  than  three  French  pigeons,  w)iich  are  as 
large  as  English  partridges,  besides  other  things.  Mr. 
Wilkes  whimpered  the  gentleman,  'Wo  often  ssy  in 
England,  Excutitttorroie  U  exettding  dry;  but  I  never 
hesrd,  Excestive  torrovf  isexctetUng  hvnifry.  Perhaps 
on*  hundred  will  do. '    Tlie  geittleman  took  the  kiaL — 

fiOSWKLL. 
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tion,  thtt,  if  70U  God  U  proper,  joa  Duy  rignify 
your  kllowanw. 

'  Ton  will  do  ma  >  great  fivonr  by  ihowing 
the  pUoe  where  ihe  liea,  that  the  itone  nuj 

'Mr.  Ryland  will  wait  on  yon  for  tha  Inicrip- 
tian.'  and  ptoonre  it  to  be  engraved.  You  will 
Muly  believe  tliat  1  ihrink  from  this  mournfiil 
irfHBc.  When  it  i*  done,  if  I  hava  atrengtli 
remaining,  I  will  viait  Bromlpy  otice  aeain,  and 
I>«y  you  part  of  the  rsapeot  to  which  you  haro 
■  right  from,  reverend  air,  yuur  matt  hnmbls 
■errant,  '  Sau.  Jouhaok.' 

On  the  tame  day  ha  wrote  to  Sfr.  Langton : — 

'  I  onnot  but  think  that  in  my  languid  and 

uuiani  atate  I  havo  aomo  rennon  to  complain 

oonaolation.  You  know  how  much  I  value  your 
friendihjp.  and  with  wliat  confidence  I  expect 
jonr  kiudneia,  if  I  wanted  any  act  of  tendomeni 
that  you  eould  perform  ;  at  least,  if  you  clo  not 
know  it,  I  think  your  ignorance  ia  yonr  own 
fault  Yet  bow  lung  ii  it  that  I  have  lived 
■Imoat  in  your  Deighbourliood  without  the  leait 
botice! — I  do  not,  however,  coniiJer  thii  neglect 
aa  particularly  iliowa  to  mo  ;  I  hear  two  of 
your  jnoat  valuable  friends  make  the  lome  oom- 
plainL  But  why  are  all  thua  overlooked  ?  You 
are  not  oppreaied  hy  licknes*  ;  you  are  not  dii- 
traoted  by  huaineia ;  if  you  aro  aiok,  you  an 
riek  of  leiiure  :-And  allow  ynuraelf  to  be  Ud 
"that  no  diieaap  ia  mom  to  be  dreaded  oravnided. 
Bathn-  to  do  nothing  than  U  do  good,  ii  the 
loweit  itate  of  a  degraded  mind.  Boileau  aaya 
to  bia  pupil. 


To  Dr.  Broeklaaby  he  vritea  :— 

'  AaHBOunsE,  Jafg  20. 
'Tie  Idnd  attention  which  you  bave  ao  long 
■hown  to  my  bealth  and  happiness  maket  il 
much  a  debt  of  gratitude  aa  a  call  of  interctt, 
give  you  an  account  of  what  bef.illa  me.  wl 
accident  removea  me  from  your  immediate  ca 
—The  journey  of  the  firat  lUy  waa  performed 
with  very  little  lenae  of  fatigue  :  the  ipcond  day 
broueht  me  to  Lichfield,  without  much  latai- 
tude  :  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  have 
borne  auch  violent  agitation  for  majiydaya  to- 
gether.   TeU  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in  the  cnach 
I  read  CiaronianoM,  which   I  concluded  aa  I 
entered  Lichfield.    My  affection  nndunderstand- 
ing  went  along  with  Eraimua,  except  that  once 
or  twice    he    aomewhat  unakilfully  entanglea 
Cicero'i  civil  or  moral  with  hia  rhetorical  cha- 
ncter.— I  itiyed  five   daya  at  Lichfield,   but, 
l>ciDg  enable  to  walk,  had  no  great  pleaii 
and  yeaterday  (l»th)  I  came  hither,  where  I  am 
to  try  what  air  and  attention  can  perform.— Of 
any  improvement  in  my  health  1   cannot 
pteaae  myaelf  with  the  perception.    .    .    . 
— The  aathma  haa  no  abatement.     Opiatea  stop 
the  fit,  ao  aa  that.  1  can  ait  and  aometimea  lie 
eaay,  bot  they  da  not  now  procure  me  the  power 
of  motion ;    and   1  am  afraid  that  my  general 
atrength  of  body  doea  not  iucrcnic    The  weather, 


a  hcai 


le  aalCDt  paa  votre  eh 


imptol. 


nut  rolnntvy  debility,  which  modem  language 
ia  aontent  to  term  indolence,  will,  if  it  ia  not 
CKMinteracted  by  reaolution,  render  in  time  the 
atiOBgeat  facnltica  lifeleaa,  and  turn  the  flame  to 
fci«  amoko  of  virtue.— I  donoteipoct  nordeiire 
%a  aee  yoa,  becauie  I  am  much  pleaaed  to  find 
*.bt  yonr  mother  etaya  ao  long  with  yoo,  and  I 
^klkonld  think  yon  neither  elegant  nor  grateful 
*«  yon  did  not  atudyhergratificatioo.— You  wilt 
Xa»y  aj  reapeeta  to  both  the  ladiea,  and  to  all 
4.1m  yomkg  people. — I  am  going  northward  fur 
^  iriiile,  to  try  what  help  the  country  can  give 
^Xm  ;  but  if  yon  will  write,  tbo  letter  will  come 
^kfter  me.' 

Keit  day  he  act  out  on  a  Jaunt  to  Rtaffordibire 
^nil  Derbyahire,  flattering  hiroaelt  that  he  might 
^a  in  lome  degree  relieved. 

Dming  hia  abience  from  Idndon  be  kept  up  a 
"fcajliaapiindaiii  ii  with  aevenl  of  hia  frienda,  from 
"^^hkh  I  aball  aelect  what  appear*  to  me  proper 
'vr  pnblicaUon,  without  attending  nioely  to 
vAroaolofioal  order. 


wbou  atrength  depcnda  upon  the  weather  I— I 
am  now  looking  into  Iloyer,  who  lived  with 
aathma  to  almost  hia  ninetieth  year.  His  book 
by  want  of  order  B  oUcute ;  and  bia  aathma, 
I  think,  not  of  the  aame  kind  with  mj 
Something,  however,  I  may  perhapi  learn. — 
My  appetite  atill  conlinuei  keen  enough  ;  and, 
what  I  conaider  aa  a  lyniptom  of  radical  health, 
I  have  a  voratdoua  delight  in  raw  aummer  fruit, 
of  whichl  waa  leaa  eager  a  few  yean  ago. — Yon 
will  be  pleaaed  to  communicate  thia  account  to 
Dr.  Ilebordeu ;  and  if  anything  ia  to  bo  done,  ~ 
me  bave  youi  joint  opinion. — Now — abiU  c^^\ 
let  me  inquire  after  the  Club.*' 

'  July.tL  Not  recollecting  that  Dr.  Heberden 
might  be  at  Windtor,  Ithought  your  letter  I 
in  coming.  But  you  know,  nocHant  pfiuiu 
the  letter  which  I  ao  much  deaited  telU  me  that 
t  have  loit  one  of  my  beat  and  tendereat  frien 
My  comfort  ia,  that  he  appeared  to  live  hke  a 
man  that  had  at  waya  baf ore  hia  eyei  the  fragility 
of  our  preacnt  eiiateuce.  and  waa  therefore,  I 
hope,  not  unprepared  to  meet  hia  Judge. —Yuur 
attention,  dear  air,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heberden, 
to  my  health  ia  extremely  kind.  I  am  loth  to 
think  that  I  grow  woiao :  and  cannot  fairly 
prove,  even  to  my  own  partiality,  Uiat  1  gru* 
much  better.' 

'  Aoguit  5.    I  retura  yen  thanki,  dear  air. 
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for  yaiir  unwesried  attention,  both  medicinal 
Dad  frien<Ur,  and  hope  to  prove  the  effect  of 
our  cue  by  living  to  ooknowledge  it.' 
'  Auguat  12.  PtfL7  be  to  kind  u  to  hkve  me 
1  your  thought!,  and  mention  my  oue  to  othen 
u  you  have  opportunity.  I  aeem  to  niyKlf 
her  to  gain  nor  loie  itrength.  I  have  lately 
tried  milk,  but  have  yet  found  no  advantage, 
I  am  afraid  of  it  merely  u  a  liquid.  My 
appetite  ia  atill  good,  which  I  know  it  ^ai  Dr. 
Heberdcn'i  criterion  of  the  vit  vita. — At  we  can- 
now  aeo  each  other,  do  not  omit  to  write  ; 
for  you  cannot  think  with  what  warmth  of  ei- 
lectation  1  reckon  the  houn  of  a  poit-day.* 
'August  14.  I  have  hitherto  lent  you  only 
melancholy  letters ;  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
e  better  account.  Yesterday  the  atthma 
remitted,  perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved 
with  mare  ease  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  many 
weeks.  Uay  Gou  continae  Hit  meroy.— This 
lunt  I  would  not  delay,  because  I  am  not  a 
•X  of  complaints,  or  complainers,  and  yet  1 
have,  since  we  parted,  uttered  nothing  tiU  now 
~  ut  terror  and  sorrow.  Write  to  me,  dear  sir.' 
'August  16.  Better,  I  hope,  and  better. 
My  respiration  gets  more  and  more  eate  and 
liberty.  I  went  to  church  yesterday,  after  a 
very  liberal  dinner,  without  any  inconveuieDce  ; 
is  indeed  do  long  walk,  but  I  never  walked  it 
without  difBculty,  lince  I  came,  before.  .  .  . 
The  intention  was  only  to  ovetpower  the  teem- 
ing m  iRtriUx  of  the  pectoral  and  pulmonary 
mnscles.  I  am  favoured  with  a  degree  of  ease 
that  very  much  delighta  me,  and  do  not  despair 
nothcT  race  up  the  ttairt  of  the  Academy. — 
were,  however,  of  a  humour  to  tee,  or  to 
show  the  atate  of  my  body,  on  the  dark  aide,  I 
might  say, 

'  Quid  le  eiemptA  Juvat  t[^1t  de  plnribu  UDaT  " ' 
le  nightt  are  atill  tleepleat,  and  the  water 
let,  though  it  doea  not  rise  very  fatt.    Let  nt, 
iwever,  rejoice  in  all  the  good  that  we  have. 
10  Tomittion  of  on«  disease  will  enable  nature 
combat  the  rett — The  sqaillt  1  have  not  ne- 
glected ;  for  I  have  taken  more  than  a  hundred 
dropa  a  day,  and  one  day  took  two  handled  and 
fifty,  which,  according  to  the  popular  equivalent 
of  a  drop  to  a  grain,  it  mon  than  half  anoucce. 
— 1  thank  you,  dear  air,  for  your 
ordering  the  c^dicinei ;  your 

never  failed.  If  tiie  virtue  of  medlcinei 
could  be  enforced  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
preacriber,  how  soon  thould  1  be  well  I ' 

'August  19.  The  relaxation  of  the  asthma 
still  continuei,  yet  I  do  not  truit  it  whollj  to 
itself,  but  soothe  it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate. 
1  not  only  perform  the  perpetual  act  irf  retpira- 
tion  with  lets  labour,  hut  1  can  walk  with  fewer 
mterralt  of  rest  and  with  greater  freedom  of 
motion.    I  never  thought  well  of  Dr.  Jamei's 

'  RoraL  Epia.  W,  !1!.— Botwux. 


compounded  medicines ;  hii  ingrcdieiita  apfui 
to  me  sometimes  ioefficacioua  and  trifliiif,  aod 
tometimea  heteroganBona  and  deatmctiv*  of 
each  other.  Thia  preacription  exbibita  k  vmt- 
podtiou  of  about  three  hondrad  and  thirty 
grainj,  in  which  there  aie  four  giaina  of  WMtil 
tartar,  and  tii.  drops  [of]  thebaio  tinotim.  Ha 
that  writet  thus,  surely  writea  for  ahov.    Ik* 

which  dear  Dr.  lAwreue*  naad  to  glva,  bat  «f 
which  I  never  taw  any  effect.  We  will,  if  jm 
pleate,  let  thia  medidne  alone.  The  tqaiUt 
have  evaiy  suffrage,  and  in  the  tquilla  wa  win 
Ttat  for  the  present.' 

'  Auguat  2L  The  ^Inilnf  whiiii  yon  Aow, 
by  having  me  in  yonr  Uumghta  upon  all  ocia- 
aioni,  will,  I  hope,  always  &11  my  Iwait  villi 
gratitude.  Be  pleased  to  return  my  tlHUtka  la 
Sir  George  Baker,  for  the  oontidaratkitt  whiik 
he  hat  bestowed  upon  me.— Ia  this  Uw  Ulkaa 
that  has  been  to  long  eipeoted,  thit  haUata  to 
which  I  lubacribed,  but  withont  payment  t  It 
it  pity  that  philotopbera  have  been  diasp- 
pointed,  and  shame  that  they  have  bean  ehaatad ; 
but  I  know  not  well  how  to  prevent  altlMr.  Of 
thii  eipeiiment  I  have  read  notUnx-  Wtei 
was  it  exhibited?  and  wbowaitha  manthatiu 
away  with  aomueh  money  T  Continae,  dear  rii, 
to  write  often  and  more  at  a  time,  for  noaa  of 
your  preacriptioBt  opeiate  to  their  proper  BN 
more  certainly  than  your  lettata  opaaM  M 
coidials.' 

'  Anguit  26l  I  tnffered  joa  to  ««api  M 
peat  without  a  letter  :  bntyoaaraDottoMfHt 
such  indulgence  very  often ;  for  I  writ*  net  w 
much  becanae  I  haveasjrthingtotay,  aabetaaM 
I  hope  for  an  anawer ;  and  the  vaeaMty  «f  ay 
life  here  makei  a  letter  of  great  valne. — I  tan 
here  little  coapasy  aod  little  HmuemeDt,  nd 
that  abandoned  to  the  eoutemplatumcf  mytai 
miseries,  I  sm  something  glorany  and  dojaiaali 
this  too  I  resist  at  I  can,  and  find  opiuB,  lOli^ 
nsefU ;  bat  I  seldom  take  more  than  OM  pria. 
—Is  not  this  itruge  weather  T     VHalsr  i^ 

before  we  have  had  summer.  Bat  let  iist  tar 
kindness  for  each  other  imitate  the  tawsBsttaV 
ofthaseaaona.' 

'Septs.  Mr.  Windham  haa  been  btntsM 
me  ;  he  came,  I  think,  forty  milea  not  rf  Us 
way,  and  stayed  about  a  day  and  a  haK  \  y 
haptl  make  the  time  shorter  than  It  waa.  Bi<* 
oonvertation  I  shall  not  hare  again  tHI  I  ^b* 
lack  to  the  regions  of  literatore ;  and  lk«* 
Windham  is,  niter  sM/oi'  Imm  iiiMna'  B* 
then  mentions  the  effects  of  certain  luidiriaH 
aa  taken  :  '  Nature  ia  leoovarlng  ite  otifll*' 
powere,  and  the  funoticoa  retureinf  to  Ml 


at  by  mistake  to  have  vrilltB  tUioi  Uutnd  al<|M 
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proper  state.  God  eontmne  Hii  meroies,  and 
grant  me  to  um  them  rightly.* 

*Sepi.  9.  Do  yoa  know  the  Dnke  and 
DucheM  of  Devonshire?  And  have  yoa  ever 
teen  Chatsirorth?  I  was  at  Chatsworth  on 
Monday ;  I  had  seen  it  before,  bat  never  when 
iti  owners  were  at  home.  I  was  very  kindly 
received,  and  honestly  pressed  to  stay ;  but  I 
told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  a  fit  inmate  of 
a  great  houie^  But  I  hope  to  go  agsin  some 
time.* 

'  Sept.  11.  I  thiilk  nothing  grows  worse,  but 
all  rather  better,  except  sleep,  and  that  of  lute 
has  been  at  its  old  pranks.  Last  evening  I  felt, 
what  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time,  an  incli- 
nation to  walk  for  amusement ;  I  took  a  short 
walk,  and  eame  back  again  neither  breathless 
■or  fatigued.  This  ha*  been  a-  gloomy,  frigid, 
tingenial  summer ;  but  of  late  it  seems  to  mend. 
I  hear  the  hsat  sometimes  mentioned,  but  I  do 
not  feel  it : 

"  Pneteres  nrinimuti  gelido  Jam  in  corpoie  sanguis 
Flebrecalet  sola.*** 

I  hope,  however,  with  good  help,  to  find  means 
of  supporting  a  winter  at  home,  and  to  hear  and 
tell  at  the  Club  what  is  doing,  and  what  ought 
to  be  doing,  in  the  world.  I  have  no  company 
here,  and  shall  naturally  come  home  hungry  for 
eonversation.  To  wish  you,  dear  sir,  more  lei- 
rare,  would  not  be  kind ;  but  what  leisure  you 
have,  you  must  bestow  upon  me.* 

'  Bept.  16.     I  have  now  let  yoa  alone  for  a 
loQg  time,  having  indeed  little  to  say.     You 
chai)ge  me  somewhat  unjustly  with  luxury.    At 
Chatsworth,  you  should  remember  that  I  have 
eaten  but  once ;  and  the  doctor,  with  whom  I 
live,  follows  a  milk  diet.    I  grow  no  fatter, 
though  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not  disturbed  by 
physic,  never  fafls  nio.    I  now  grow  weary  of 
solitude,  and  think  of  removing  next  week  to 
lichfield— a  place  of  more  society,  but  other- 
wise of  less  convenience.    When  I  am  settled  I 
•halL  write  again.    Of  tlie  hot  weather  that  jrou 
nientiimed,  we  have  [not]  had  in  Derbyshire 
^ery  much,  and  for  myself  I  seldom  feel  heat, 
^4id  suppose  that  my  frigidity  is  the  effect  of 
Ufty  distemper;  a  supposition  which  naturally 
I^ads  me  to  hope  that  a  hotter  climate  may  be 
^>««fuL     But  I  hope  to  stand  another  English 


'  Lichfield,  Sept.  29.    On  one  day  I  had  three 
about  the  air-balloon :  yours  was  far  the 
t,  and  has  enabled  mo  to  impart  to  my  friends 
the  country  an  idea  of  this  species  of  amuse- 
In  amusement,  mere  amusement,  I  am 
it  must  end ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  its 
can  be  directed  so  as  that  it  sliould  serve 
purposes  of  communication  :  and  it  ran  give 
lew  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  air  at 
erent  heights,  till  they  have  ascended  abuve 
height  of  mountains,  which  they  seem  never 

>  Juvensl,  SoL  z.  217.~BofWELU 


likely  to  do,  I  came  hither  on  the  27th.  How 
long  I  shall  stay,  I  have  not  determined.  My 
dropsy  is  gone,  and  my  asthma  is  much  re- 
mitted ;  but  I  have  felt  myself  a  little  declining 
these  two  days,  or  at  least  to-day ;  but  such 
vicissitudes  must  be  expected.  One  day  may  be 
worse  than  another ;  but  this  last  month  is  far 
better  than  the  former :  if  the  next  should  be 
as  mudi  better  tlian  this,  I  shall  nm  about  the 
town  on  my  own  legs.* 

'October  6.  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not 
much  lament ;  to  make  now  balloons,  is  to  re- 
peat the  jest  again.  We  now  know  a  method  of 
mounting  into  the  air,  and,  I  think,  are  not 
likely  to  know  more.  The  vehicles  can  serve  no 
use  till  we  can  guide  them  ;  and  they  can  gratify 
no  curiosity  till  we  mount  mnth  them  to  greater 
heights  than  we  can  reach  without ;  till  we  rise 
kbove  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  which 
we  have  yet  not  done.  We  know  the  state  of  the 
air  in  all  its  regions,  to  the  top  of  Tcneriffe,  and 
therefore  leam  nothing  from  those  who  navigate 
a  balloon  below-  the  clouds^  Tho  first  experiment, 
however,  was  bold,  and  deserved  applause  and 
reward  But  since  it  has  been  performed,  and 
its  event  is  known,  I  hft<l  rather  now  find  a 
medicine  that  ean  ense  an  asthma.* 

'October  25.  You  write  to  me  with  a  zeal 
that  animates,  and  a  tenderness  that  melts  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  either  of  a  journey  to  London, 
or  a  residence  in  it.  I  came  down  with  little 
fatigue,  and  am  now  not  weaker.  In  tlie  smoky 
atmosphere  I  was  delivered  from  the  drojisy, 
which  I  consider  as  the  original  and  radical  db- 
ease.  The  town  is  my  element ;'  there  are  my 
friends,  there  are  my  books,  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  bid  farewell,  and  there  are  my  amusements. 
Sir  Joshua  told  me  long  ago  that  my  vocation 
was  to  public  life,  and  I  hope  still  to  keep  mj 
station,  till  God  shall  bid  mo  Goinptnou* 

'to  ubl  hoolb. 

'AsHBouRine,  Av{f,  7. 
'  SiNCB  I  was  here,  I  have  two  little  letters 
from  you,  and  have  not  had  the  gratitude  to 
write.  But  every  man  is  most  free  with  his 
best  friends,  because  ho  does  not  su])ik>so  that 
they  can  suspect  him  of  intentional  incivility. 
One  reason  for  my  omission  is,  tlmt  being  in  a 
place  to  which  you  are  wholly  a  stranger,  I  havs 

I  ITis  love  of  Lon«Ion  continnslly  appMin.  In  a 
letter  from  him  to  Mm.  Bniart,  wifti  »f  bis  fhvnd  the 
poet,  which  is  published  in  a  well-written  life  of  biin, 
prLfued  to  aji  oilitlon  of  hi*  ro<MUit  in  1701,  th<ns  is 
the  folio witig  sentcuce:— 'To  "Uv  that  has  |ta»Mil  tio 
many  years  io  the  ]>lva5tirrs  ami  <i|mlvnr<'  of  L<)ii<lctu, 
thrre  are  few  plarvH  that  can  pve  laiicb  deliKlit  ' 

Once,  upon  rcailing'Uiat  lioe  in  the  curiuiu  epitaph 
qnoiod  In  the  Spfriatcr, 

*  Bom  in  Nrw  En^'Iand.  did  in  Lfmdon  die,' 

he  laaghM.  and  said.  *I  do  not  wonder  at  tlii^.  It 
would  have  twen  Ktraugf.  if  Imm  in  Lunduu,  he  liai 
died  in  New  England. '—Du-^wlll. 
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my  opinion,  a  right  to  recriminate,  and  to  charge 
me  with  forgetfulness  for  the  absent.  I  will 
therefore  delay  no  longer  to  give  an  account  of 
myself,  and  wiih  I  could  relate  what  wonld 
plea«e  either  myself  or  my  friend. — On  July  13 
I  left  London,  partly  in  hope  of  help  from  new 
air  and  change  of  place,  and  partly  excited  by 
the  sick  man's  impatience  of  th<r  present.  I  got 
to  Lichfield  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with  very  little 
fatigue,  in  two  dajrs,  and  had  the  consolation 
to  find,  that  since  my  last  visit  my  three  old 
acquaintances  are  all  dead. — July  20,  I  went  to 
Aihboume,  where  I  have  been  till  now;  the 
house  in  which  wo  live  is  repairing.  I  live  in 
too  much  solitude,  and  am  often  deeply  dejected. 
I  wish  we  were  nearer,  and  rejoice  in  your  re- 
moval to  London.  A  friend  at  once  cheerful 
and  serious  is  a  great  acquisition.  Let  us  not 
neglect  one  another  for  the  little  time  which 
Providence  allows  us  to  hope. — Of  my  health  I 
eannot  tell  you  what  my  wislics  persuaded  me 
to  expect,  that  it  is  much  improved  by  the 
season  or  by  remedies.  I  am  sleepless ;  my  legs 
grow  weary  with  a  very  few  steps,  and  the 
water  breaks  its  boundaries  in  some  degree. 
The  asthma,  however,  has  remitted  ;  my  breath 
is  still  much  obstructed,  but  is  more  free  than 
it  was.  Nights  of  watchfulness  produce  torpid 
ilaya.  I  read  very  little,  though  I  um  alone  ;  for 
I  am  tempted  to  sup]>ly  in  the  day  what  I  lost 
in  bed.  This  is  iDy  history  ;  like  all  other 
histories,  a  narrative  of  misery.  Yet  am  I  so 
mvch  better  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  coni]>laining.  I 
DOW  sit  and  write  with  very  little  sensibility  of 
psiB  or  weakness ;  but  when  I  rise  I  shall  find 
my  legs  betraying  me.  Of  the  money  which 
yon  mentioned,  I  have  no  immediate  need. 
Keep  it,  however,  for  me,  unless  some  exigence 
raqnircs  it.  Your  papers  I  will  show  you  cer- 
tainly, when  you  would  see  them  ;  but  I  am  a 
little  angry  at  you  for  not  keeping  minutes  of 
your  own  aceeptum  et  expentum^  and  think  a 
little  time  might  be  spared  from  Aristophanes 
for  the  resfattiitiarcJL  Forgive  me,  for  I  mean 
welL  I  hr>i)e,  dear  sir,  that  you  and  Lady 
Kothes,  and  all  the  young  i>eople,  too  many  to 
enumerate,  are  well  and  happy.    God  bless  you 

•a* 

'to  MB.  WINOUAy. 

'August, 
•Tni  tenderness  with  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  treat  me,  through  my  long  illnemi, 
neither  health  nor  sickness  can,  I  h(f))e,  make 
mofoiiget ;  and  you  ate  not  to  suppose,  that  after 
we  parted  you  were  no  longer  in  my  mincL  liut 
what  can  a  sick  man  say,  but  that  iic  is  sick  ?    His 

I  thoughts  are  necessarily  concentred  in  himself : 
ho  aeither  receives  nor  can  give  delight ;  his 
j  iaqnirics  are  after  alleviations  of  pain,  and  liis 
efforts  are  to  catch  some  momentary  comfort.-  - 
Thongh  I  am  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


Peak,  you  must  expect  no  account  of  its 
wonders,  of  its  hills,  its  waters,  its  caverns,  or 
its  mines ;  but  I  will  tell  you,  dear  sir,  what  I 
hope  you  will  not  hear  with  less  satisfaction, 
that  for  about  a  week  past  my  asthma  has  been 
less  afflictive.* 

•  Lichfield,  October  2. 
'I  BELIEVE  yon  had  been  long  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  phccnonuftia  of  sickness,  not 
to  be  surprised  that  a  sick  man  wishes  to  bo 
where  he  is  not,  and  whore  it  ap])ear8  to  every- 
body but  himself  that  he  might  easily  be, 
without  having  the  resolution  to  remove.  I 
thought  Ashbourne  a  solitary  place,  but  did  not 
come  hither  till  last  Monday. — I  have  here  more 
company,  but  my  health  has  for  this  last  week 
not  advanced ;  and  in  the  languor  of  diitease  how 
little  can  be  done?  Whither  or  when  I  shall 
make  my  next  remove,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I 
entreat  you,  dear  sir,  to  let  me  know,  from 
time  to  time,  where  you  may  be  found,  for  your 
residence  is  a  very  powerful  attractive  to,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant.* 

*  TO  MB.  PERKINS. 

*  Lichfield,  Oct.  4, 1784. 

*  Dear  Sm,— I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that 
your  kindness  for  me  will  make  you  glad  to 
know  where  I  am,  and  in  what  state. 

'  I  have  been  struggling  very  hard  with  my 
diseases.  l^Iy  breath  has  been  very  much  ob- 
structed, and  the  water  has  attempted  to  en- 
croach ui>on  me  again.  I  past  the  first  part  of 
the  summer  at  Oxford,  afterwards  I  went  to 
Lichfield,  thence  to  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  a  week  ago  I  returned  to  Lichfield. 

*  My  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and  the  water 
is  in  a  great  measure  run  away,  so  tliat  I  hope  to 
see  you  again  before  winter. 

*  Please  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johxso::.* 

*  to  the  bight  hon.  ihluam  geeabd 
hamilton. 

'Lichfield,  Oct.  20, 1784. 
'Deae  Sib,— Considering  what  reason  you 
gave  me  in  the  spring  to  conclude  that  you  took 
part  in  whatever  good  or  evil  might  befall  me,  I 
ought  not  to  have  omitted  so  long  the  account 
which  I  am  now  about  to  give  you. — My  diseases 
are  an  asthma  an<l  a  dropsy,  and  what  is  less 
curable,  seventy-five.  Of  the  dropsy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  or  in  the  spring,  I 
recovered  to  a  degree  which  stnick  with  wonder  ' 
lx»th  me  and  my  physicians :  the  aHthma  now " 
is  likewise,  for  a  time,  very  much  rclieve«L  I 
went  to  Oxford,  where  the  asthma  was  very 
tyrannical,  and  the  drApsy  began  ngain  to 
timniten  me  ;  but  seasonable  phytic  Ftopped  th»^ 
inundation.    1  then  returned  to  London,  a&d  in 
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July  to(>k  a  resolution  to  visit  Staffordshire  and 
Dcrbysliire,  where  I  am  yet  struggling  viith  my 
disease.  The  dropsy  nuule  another  attack,  and 
was  not  easily  ejected,  but  at  last  gave  way. 
Tlie  asthma  suddenly  remitted  in  bed,  on  the 
'13th  of  August,  and,  though  now  very  oppressive, 
is,  I  think,  still  something  gentler  than  it  was 
befbre  the  remission.  My  limbs  are  miserably 
debilitated,  and  my  nights  are  sleepless  and 
tedious. — AVhcn  you  read  this,  dear  sir,  you  are 
not  sorry  that  I  wrote  no  sooner.  I  will  not 
I>rolong  my  comx)Iainis.  I  hope  still  to  see  yoa 
in  a  happier  /m)ui',  to  talk  over  what  we*  have 
-often  talked,  and  perhaps  to  find  new  topics  of 
merriment,  or  new  incitements  to  ouricsi^. — I 
am,  dear  sir,  etc.,  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  TO  JOHN  PARADISE,  ESQ.* 

*  Lichfield,  Oct,  27, 1784. 
'Dear  SiR,—Tliough  in  all  my  summer's 
'Vxoiuvion  I  hare  givon  you  no  account  of  myself, 
I  hoiH)  you  tliink  better  of  me  than  to  imagine 
it  impossible  for  mo  to  forget  you,  whose  kind- 
ness to  mo  has  been  too  great  and  too  constant 
not  to  have  made  its  impression  on  a  harder 
breast  than  mine.  Silence  is  not  very  culpable, 
when  nothing  pleasing  is  suppressed.  It  would 
have  alleviated  none  of  your  comx>laints  to  have 
read  my  vicissitudes  of  eviL  I  have  struggled 
hard  with  very  formidable  and  obstiaate  mala- 
dies ;  and  though  I  cannot  talk  of  health,  thiitk 
all  pnifie  <lue  to  my  Creator  and  Trescrvcr  for 
the  continu.\nco  of  my  liie.  The!  diopi^y  hea 
made  two  attacks,  and  has  given  way  to 
medirlre ;  the  a«thma  is  very  oppressive,  but 
that  has  li/.^viLjc  cree  leiiiitted.  I  i^^u  rvty 
weak,  and  very  sleepless ;  but  it  is  time  to  con- 
clude the  tale  of  mutcry.  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that 
you  grow  better,  for  you  have  likewise  your 
share  of  human  e>'il,  and  that  your  lady  and 
the  young  charmers  are  welL — I  am,  dear  sir, 
etc.,  'Sam.  Johnson.* 

*  TO  MR,  GEORGE  NICOL.' 

*  Ashbourne,  Aug.  19, 1784. 

'Dear  Sir,— Since  we  parted,  I  have  been 
much  oppressed  by  my  asthma,  but  it  has  lately 
been  Itess  laborious.  When  I  sit  I  am  almost  at 
ease,  and  I  can  walk,  though  yet  very  little, 
with  less  difficulty  for  this  week  past,  than 
before.  I  hope  I  shall  again  enjoy  my  friends, 
and  that  you  and  I  shall  have  a  Uttle  more 


1  Son  of  the  late  Peter  ParaiiU(»,  Esq.,  his  Britannic 
Wajetity's  Consul  at  S:il<inlca,  in  Macedonia,  by  his 
lady,  ft  native  of  that  country.  H  fit-uli*-!  \\.  Oxft-rd, 
and  has  l)een  honoured  bj-  that  University  with  the 
d«'gree  of  LL.  D.  He  is  distinguishcNl  not  only  by  his 
Ivaruing  and  talents,  but  by  an  aniiabl«  di8i>ositlon, 
gt'nlleue.s.s  of  niannera,  and  a  very  gfat-nil  acquaintance 
with  well-informed  ami  accomplished  persons  of  almost 
Ail  nations.— Bos  WELL. 

Mr.  Parat\i^*t•  c'.Ied,  Dccealxer  11, 179?.— Ma&uXI, 


literary  conversation.  Where  I  now  am,  every- 
thing is  very  liberally  provided  for  me  bal 
conversation.  My  friend  is  sick  himeeU,  and 
the  reciprocation  of  complaints  and  groan 
afford  not  much  of  either  pleasure  or  inttrvo- 
tion.  What  we  have  not  at  home  this  Iowa 
does  not  supply,  a&d  I  shall  be  glad -of  a  little 
imported  intelUgenee,  and  hope  that  you  will 
bestow  now  and  then,  a  little  time  on  IJie  relief 
and  entertainment  of,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

'  Sail  Johsbos.' 

'to  MB.  CBtTIKSHANK. 

,  'Ashbourne,  Aug.  19, 178i 

'Deab  Sib,— Do  not  suppose  thai  I  fofgel 
yon  ;  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  accused  of  focgei- 
ting  my  benefactors.  I  had,  till  lately,  noiliiiif 
to  write  but  complaints  upon  complaiiiis,*of 
miseries  upon  miseries ;  but  within  this  fort* 
night  I  have  received  great  relief.  Have  yoar 
lecturers  any  vacation?  If  yoa  are  relessed 
from  the  necessity  of  daily  study,  you  may  find 
time  for  a  letter  to  me.  [In  this  letter  he  states 
the  particulars  of  his  ease.]  In  return  for  tbis 
account  of  my  health  let  me  have  a  good  aoeouat 
of  yours,  -and  of  your  prosperity  in  all  yoar 
undertakings. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  etc., 

*  Sam.  Jokxsos.' 

''to  UB.  THOMAS  DATIB8. 

*A¥guMlL 

*  The  tenderness  with  whidi  yon  always  tRst 
Rie,  makes  me  culpable  in  my  own  eyes  for 
having  omitted  to  write  in  so  long  a  separation ; 
I  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  say  that  yoa  cooU 
«Lh  to  hear.     All  has  been  hitherto  ndscry 
accumulated  upon  nnsery,  disease  oorrobontaig 
disease,  till  yesterday  my  asthma  wai 
tibly  and  unexpectedly  mitigated.    I  am 
comforted  with  this  short  relief,  and  am  wilhif 
to  flatter  myself  that  it  may  contiaae  and  im- 
prove.    1  have  at  present  such  a  degiee  of  esse, 
as  not  only  may  admit  the  comforts,  but  the 
duties  of  Ufe.    Hake  my  oompliments  to  Uit, 
Davies.    Poor  dear  Allen,  he  was  a  good  Bsn.' 

'to  bib  JOSHUA  BXTKOLD8. 

'  ASHBOCBHB,  Jmtp  2L 

'  The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  treated  kf 
my  friends,  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  are  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  my 
health,  and  a  desire  so  benevolent  ought  to  be 
gratified.  I  came  to  Lichfield  in  two  days  with- 
out any  painful  fatigue,  and  on  Menday  csine 
hither,  where  I  puipose  te  stay  and  try  whst 
air  and  regularity  will  effed  I  oaasot  yeipci^ 
suade  myself  that  I  have  made  much  pnigress  ii 
recovery.  My  sleep  is  little,  my  breath  is  very 
much  encumbered,  and  my  legs  are  very  weak. 
The  water  has  increased  a  little,  but  has  sgsia 
nui  off.  The  most  distressing  symptom  is  want 
of  sleep.* 

'  August  19l    Having  had  siiioeovstpaxatiM 

. I 
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little  to  say  that  could  pleaM  you  or  myself  by 
saying,  I  have  not  been  lavish  of  useless  letters  ; 
but  I  flatter  mjrself  that  you  will  partake  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  can  now  tell  you,  that 
about  «  week  ago  I  felt  suddenly  a  sensible 
remission  of  my  asthma,  and  consequently  a 
greater  lightness  of  action  and  motion.  Of  this 
grateful  alleviation  I  know  not  the  cause,  nor 
dare  depend  upon  its  continuance ;  but  while  it 
lasts  I  endeavour  to  enjoy  it,  and  am  desirous 
of  communicating,  while  it  lasts,  my  pleasure  to 
my  friends.  Hitherto,  dear  sir,  I  had  written 
before  the  post,  which  stays  in  this  town  but 
a  little  while,  brought  me  your  letter.  Mr. 
Davies  seems  to  have  represented  my  little  ten- 
dency to  recover  in  terms  too  splendid.  I  am 
■till  restless,  stiU  weak,  still  watery,  but  the 
asthma  is  less  oppressive.  Poor  Ramsay  ! '  On 
which  side  soever  I  turn,  mortality  presents  its 
formidable  frown.  I  left  three  old  friends  at 
Lichfield,  when  I  was  last  there,  and  now  found 
them  all  dead.  I  no  sooner  lost  sight  of  dear 
Allan,  than  I  am  told  that  I  shall  see  him  no 
more.  That  we  must  all  die,  we  always  knew  ; 
I  wish  I  had  sooner  remembered  it.  Do  not 
think  me  intrusive  or  importunate,  if  I  now  call, 
dear  sir,  on  you  to  remember  it.' 

'  Sept.  2.  I  am  glad  that  a  little  favour  from 
the  court  has  intercepted  your  furious  purposes. 
I  could  not  in  any  case  have  approved  such 
public  violence  of  resentment,  «nd  should  have 
considered  any  who  encouraged  it,  as  rather 
seeking  sport  for  themselves,  than  honour  for 
you.  Kesentmesit  gratifies  him  who  intended 
ao  injury,  and  pains  him  unjustly  who  did  not 
intend  it.  But  all  this  is  now  superfluous.  I 
still  continue  by  God*s  mercy  to  mend.  My 
breath  is  easier,  my  nights  are  quieter,  and  my 
legs  are  less  in  bulk,  and  stronger  in  use.  I 
have,  however,  yet  a  great  deal  to  overcome  be- 
fore I  can  yet  attain  even  an  old  man's  health. 
Write,  do  write  to  me  now  and  then  ;  we  are 
now  old  acquaintance,  and  perha^  few  people 
have  lived  so  much  and  so  long  together,  with 
less  cause  of  complaint  on  either  side.  The  re- 
trospection of  this  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  never  think  on  each  other  with  less 
kindneas.' 

'  Sept.  9.  I  could  not  answer  your  letter 
before  this  day,  because  I  went  on  the  sixth  to 
Cbatsworth,  and  did  not  come  back  till  the  post 
was  gone.  Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not  neces- 
sary between  you  and  me,  to  convmco  you  what 
gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor's liberality  and  your  kind  offices.  I  did 
not  indeed  expect  that  what  was  asked  by  the 
CThancellor  would  have  been  refused ;  but  since 
it  has,  we  will  not  tell  that  anything  has  been 
asked.     I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chan- 


>  Allan  Ramsay.  Esq.,  painter  to  his  Hj^jetty,  who 
died  August  10, 1784,  in  the  s«venty-flrKt  year  of  his 
age,  much  regretted  by  his  frisndi.—lktowsu. 


cellor,  which,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  other  general 
seal,  and  convey  it  to  him  ;  had  I  sent  it  directly 
to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the 
favour  of  your  intervention.  My  last  letter  told 
you  of  my  Advance  in  health,  which,  I  think,  in 
the  whole,  still  continues.  Of  the  hydropic 
tumour  there  is  now  very  little  appearance ;  the 
asthma  is  much  less  troublesome,  and  seems  to 
remit  something  day  after  day.  I  do  not  despair 
of  supporting  an  English  winter.  At  Chats- 
worth  I  mot  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  led  me  very 
commodiously  into  conversation  with  the  Duke 
and  Duchess.  We  had  a  very  good  morning. 
The  dinner  was  public' 

*Sept.  18.  I  flattered  myself  that  this  week 
would  have  given  me  a  letter  from  you,  but 
none  has  come.  Write  to  me  now  and  then,  but 
direct  your  next  to  Lichfield. — I  think,  and  I 
hope  am  sure,  that  I  still  grow  better ;  I  have 
sometimes  good  nights  ;  but  am  still  in  my  legs 
weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  I  go  to  Lich- 
field in  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  my  visits  on 
foot,  for  there  are  no  coaches. — I  have  three 
letters  this  day,  all  about  the  balloon  ;  I  could 
have  been  content  with  one.  Do  not  write 
about  the  balloon,  whatever  else  you  may  think 
proper  to  say.' 

*  October  2.  I  am  always  proud  of  your  appro- 
bation, and  therefore  was  much  pleased  that 
you  liked  my  letter.  "When  you  copied  it,  you 
invaded  the  Chancellor'a  right  rather  than  mine. 
— Tlie  refusal  I  did  not  expect,  but  I  had  never 
thought  much  about  it,  for  I  doubted  whether 
the  Chancellor  had  so  much  tenderness  for  me 
as  to  ask.  He,  being  keeper  of  the  King's  con- 
science, ought  not  to  be  supposed  capable  of  an 
improper  petition. — All  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 
as  we  have  often  been  told ;  and  the  adage  is 
verified  in  your  place  and  my  favour ;  but  if 
what  happens  does  not  make  us  richer,  we  must 
bid  it  welcome  if  it  makes  us  wiser. — I  do  not 
at  present  grow  better,  nor  much  worse :  my 
hoi>es,  however,  are  somewhat  abated,  and  a 
very  great  loss  is  the  loss  of  hope,  but  1  struggle 
on  as  I  can.' 

•  TO  MB.  JOHN  jaCHOLS. 

•  Lichfield,  OcUiber  20. 

*  Whkic  you  were  here,  you  were  pleased,  as 
I  am  told,  to  think  my  absence  an  inconvenience. 
I  should  certainly  have  been  very  glad  to  give 
so  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information 
about  my  native  place,  of  which,  however,  I 
know  not  much,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that 
not  much  is  known.— Though  I  have  not  given 
you  any  amusement,  I  have  received  amusement 
from  you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very 
little  company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr. 
Bowyer's  Lift;  a  book  so  full  of  contemporary 
history,  that  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of 
his  old  f  rienda.  I  thought  that  I  could  now  and 
then  have  told  you  some  hinti  worth  your  notion 
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and  perhaps  we  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  much  together ;  you  must  now  be 
to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear 
Mr.  Allen  was,  besides.  He  was  taken  unex- 
pectedly away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good 
man. — I  have  made  little  progress  in  recovery. 
I  am  very  weak  and  very  sleepless ;  but  I  live 
on  and  hope.* 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence,  which 
I  have  thus  brought  together,  is  valuable,  both 
as  an  addition  to  the  store  which  the  public 
already  has  of  Johnson's  writings,  and  as  ex- 
hibiting a  genuine  and  noble  specimen  of  vigour 
and  vivacity  of  nrind,  which  neither  age  nor  sick- 
ness could  impair  or  diminish. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writing  in  every 
way,  whether  for  the  public,  or  privately  to  his 
friends,  was  by  fits  and  starts ;  for  we  see  fre- 
quently, that  many  letters  are  written  on  the 
same  day.  When  he  had  once  overcome  his 
aversion  to  begin,  he  was,  I  suppose,  desirous  to 
go  on,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  un- 
easy reflection  of  delaying  what  he  ought  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
eumulation  of  illness  which  he  endured,  his  mind 
did  not  lose  its  powers.  He  translated  an  Ode 
of  Horace,  which  is  printed  in  his  works,  and 
composed  several  prayers.  I  shall  insert  one  of 
them,  which  is  so  wise  and  energetic,  so  philo- 
sophical and  so  pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of  its 
affording  consolation  to  many  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, when  in  a  state  of  mind  to  which  I  believe 
the  best  are  sometimes  liable. ' 

And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refute  a  very 
nnjust  reflection,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  both 
against  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  faithful  servant, 
Mr.  Francis  Barber ;  as  if  both  of  them  had 
been  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  towards  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Hecly,  whom  Sir  John  chooses 
to  call  a  relation  of  Dr.  JoImsonV  The  fact  is, 
that  Mr.  Heely  was  not  his  relation ;  he  had 
indeed  been  married  to  one  of  his  cousins,  but 
she  had  died  without  having  children,  and  he 
had  married  another  woman  ;  so  that  even  the 

'  Against  inquisitive  ami  perplexing  thoughts.  'O 
Lord,  my  maker  and  protector,  who  has  graciously 
sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out  my  salvation, 
enable  me  to  drive  from  mc  all  such  unquiet  and  per- 
I)lexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead  or  hinder  mc  in  the 
jtractlce  of  those  duties  which  Thou  bast  requirwl. 
Wlien  I  behold  the  works  of  Thy  hands,  and  consider 
the  course  of  Thy  providence,  give  me  grace  always  to 
remember  that  Thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts, 
nor  Tliy  ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  shall  please 
Thee  to  continue  mc  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to 
be  done,  and  lillle  to  be  known,  teach  me  by  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  to  withdraw  my  niiml  from  uni>rofitable  and 
dangerous  inquiries,  from  ditficultics  vaiuly  curious, 
and  doubts  impossible  U*  be  solved.  Let  me  rejoice 
in  the  liglit  which  Thou  hast  iu»parte<l ;  let  me  serve 
Thee  with  aitivc  zeal  aud  humble  confidence, and  wait 
with  patient  expectation  for  the  time  in  which  the 
jioul  which  Tliou  rcceivest  shall  be  satisfied  with 
knowledge.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  CurioT's 
MkA.    Amen.'— Bosw£LL. 


slight  connection  which  there  onee  had  been  by 
alliance  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had 
shown  very  great  liberality  to  this  man  whila 
his  first  wife  was  alive,  m  has  appeared  in  a 
former  part  of  thit  work,  was  humane  and 
charitable  enough  to  continue  his  bo>anty  to  bim  j 
occasionally ;  but  surely  there  was  no  strong  ieall 
of  duty  upon  him  or  upon  his  l^;atee  ioido 
more.  The  following  letter,  obligingly  oommn-  ! 
nicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  willoon* 
firm  what  I  have  stated : — 

'  TO  UB.  HEELT,  NO.  5,  IN  PTI  BTBEETy 
WKSTHINBTKll. 

'  Ashbourne,  August  12, 1784. 

'  SiR,*-As  necessity  obliges  you  to  eall  so  soon 
again  upon  me,  you  should  at  least  bare  told 
the  smallest  sum  that  will  supply  your  present 
want :  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  mach  to 
spare.  Two  guineas  is  as  much  as  you  ought  to 
be  behind  with  your  creditor. —If  you  wait  on 
"Mi.  Strahan,  in  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  or  in 
Ids  absence,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  show  this, 
by  which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  you  two 
guineas,  and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher. — I  am, 
sir,  your  humble  servant,     *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Indeed,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  unaccountably  viewed 
Johnson's  character  and  conduct,  in  almost  ertrj 
particular,  with  an  unhappy  prejudice.'  | 


'  I  shall  add  one  instance  only  to  those  which  I  bars 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  point  out    TsOdng  ot 
Mr.  Garrick's  having  signified  his  willingness  to  kt 
Johnson  have  the  loan  of  any  of  his  books  to  assist 
him  in  his  e<lition  of  Sludc-sjieare,  Sir  John  says  (p.  444), 
'  Mr.  Garrick  knew  not  what  risk  he  ran  by  this  offer. 
Johnson  had  so^  strange  a  forgetfnlness  of  obligatioas 
of  this  sort,  that  few  who  lent  him  books  ever  snr 
them  again. '    Tliis  surely  conveys  a  most  unfkvoonMs 
insinuation,  and  has  been  so  onderstood.    Sir  Joka 
mentions  the  single  case  of  a  curious  edition  of  PoUtiss, 
which,  he  tells  us,  ap|Huu:«d  to  belong  to  Peabroks 
College,  which  probably  had  been  considered  by  JohB> 
son  as  his  own  for  upwards  of  fifty  yean.    Would  it 
not  be  fairer  to  consider  this  as  an  inadvertence,  aul 
draw  no  general  inference  ?    The  truth  is,  that  Jobs- 
son  was  so  attentive,  that  in  one  of  his  manuscripti  is 
my  possession,  he  has  iiuu-ked  in  two  c^npanf  books 
borrowed  and  books  lent 

In  Sir  John  Uawkins's  compilation  there  are,  iKnr* 
ever,  some  passages  concerning  Johnson  which  luivi 
unquestionable  nitrit  One  of  thcni  I  shall  transcrihe, 
in  justice  to  a  writer  whom  I  have  bad  too  nock 
occasion  to  censure,  and  to  show  my  fairness  as  the 
biographer  of  my  illustrious  friend  r^ — •  There  w»« 
wanting  in  his  conduct  and  behaviour  that  dignity 
which  results  from  a  regular  and  orderiy  coone  of 
action,  and  by  an  irresistible  power  commands  esteeca. 
Ue  could  not  be  said  to  li«  a  staid  man,  nor  so  to  have 
adjusted  in  his  mind  Uie  balance  of  reason  and  pssiioo. 
as  to  give  occasion  to  say  what  may  be  observed  of 
some  men,  that  all  they  do  is  just,  fit,  and  right*  let 
a  judicious  firicnd  well  suggests,  *  It  might,  howe\'^r, 
have  been  added,  that  such  men  are  often  merely  just 
and  rigidly  correct,  while  their  hearts  are  cold  sad 
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We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  time  in 
Lis  BAtiTe  city,  for  which  he  ever  retained  a 
warm  affection,  and  which,  by  a  sudden  apos- 
trophe, under  the  word  Lich^  he  introduces  with 


tion,  while  the  person  who  made  it  proceeded  to 
remark,  that  great  torture  must  have  been  em- 
ployed, ere  the  indocility  of  the  animal  could 
have    been   subdued. — **  Certainly,"    said    the 


reverence,  into  his  immortal  work,  the  English  ^  Doctor ;  *'  but  (turning  to  me)  how  old  is  your 

Dictionary :   *  Solve  maffna  parens  I  ^^      While 

here,  he  felt  a  revival  of  all  the  tenderness  of 

filial  affection,  an  instance  of  which  appeared  in 

bis  ordering  the  gravestone  and  inscription  over 

Elizabeth  Blancy  to  be  substantially  and  care- 

fully  renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  "White,  a  young  clergyman, 
\rith  whom  he  now  formed  an  intimacy,  so  as  to 
talk  to  him  with  great  freedom,  he  mentioned 
that  he  could  not  in  general  accuse  himself  of 
having  been  an  undutiful  son. 

*Once,  indeed,'  said  he,  *I  was  disobedient; 
I  refused  to  attend  my  father  to  Uttoxeter  mar- 
ket. Pride  was  the  source  of  that  refusal,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful.  A  few  years 
ago  I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fault ;  I  went  to 
Uttoxeter  in  very  bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a 
considerable  time  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the 
spot  where  my  father*s  stall  used  to  stand.  In 
contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance  was 
expiatory.* 

'  I  told  him,*  says  Miss  Seward,  '  in  one  of  my 
latest  visits  to  him,  of  a  wonderful  learned  pig 
which  I  hod  seen  at  Nottingham,  and  which  did 
an  that  we  have  observed  exhibited  by  dogs  and 
horses.  The  subject  amused  him.  "Then,'*  said 
he,  "the  pigs  are  a  race  unjustly  calunmiatcd. 
Pig  has,  it  seems,  not  been  wanting  to  nuin,  but 
tnait  to  pig.  We  do  not  allow  time  for  his  edu- 
cation ;  we  kill  him  at  a  year  old."  Mr.  Henry 
^Vliite,  who  was  present,  observed  that  if  this 
instance  had  happened  in  or  before  Pope's  time, 
he  would  not  have  been  justified  in  instancing  the 
swine  as  the  lowest  degree  of  grovelling  instinct. 
Or.  Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the  obscrva- 


nafeeling ;  and  that  Johnson's  virtues  were  of  a  much 
higher  tone  than  thMe  of  the  tlaid,  orderly  man  here 
tieseribed. '— Boswkll. 

■  The    following  circumstance,  mutually   to    the 

Isonoar  of  Johnson  and  the  con>orBtion  of  his  native 

^'  ity,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

V")-**,  fhim  the  town-clerk :— '  Mr.  8iini»ffon  lias  now 

y*Kton  him  a  record  of  the  mspt'c-t  and  veneration 

'^rfaich  the  corporation  of  Lichfield,  in  the  yenr  17(S7, 

^l^ad  for  the  merits  and  learning  of  Dr.  John.<{on.    His 

Csther  bttilt  the  comer  house  in  the  Market  Place,  the 

Cwo   fronts   of  which,  towards  Market  and   Broad 

^tfarket  Street,  stood  upon  waste  land  ot  the  corpora- 

'^  ion,  onder  a  forty  years'  lease,  which  was  thrn  expired. 

^I>n  the  15th  of  August  1767,  at  a  common  h&ll  ot  the 

^^laaliurs  and  citizens,  it  was  ordered  Cand  that  without 

^ay  solicitation)  that  a  lease  should  Im  granted  to 

CSttmuel  Johnson,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  rnToafh- 

2-cients  at  his  house,  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  yuan, 

*at  the  oM  rent,  which  was  flvu  Hhillin^.     Of  which, 

^-•1  town-clerk,  Mr.  Simpson  had  tho  honour  and  {tlea- 

A^^ire  of  informing  him,  and  that  he  was  dcsire<l  to 

••ccept  it,  without  paying  any  fine  on  the  ocraslcm  ; 

"^•Ikich  lease  was  afterwards  grant4>d,  aii>l  the  Doctor 

^■ftied  possessed  of  this  property. '^Boswkll. 


pig?'»  I  told  him  three  years  old.  "Then,'» 
said  he,  "  the  pig  has  no  cause  to  complain  ;  he 
would  have  been  killed  the  first  year  if  he  had 
not  been  educated^  and  protracted  existence  is  a 
good  recompense  for  very  considerable  degrees 
of  torture."' 

As  Johnson  had  now  very  faint  hopes  of  reco- 
very, and  as  Mrs.  Tlirale  was  no  longer  devoted 
to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he 
would  naturally  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the 
comfortable  house  of  his  beloved  wife's  daughter, 
and  end  his  life  where  he  began  it.  But  there 
was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofty  spirit  ;*  and 
however  complicated  diseases  might  depress  or- 
dinary mortals,  all  who  saw  him  beheld  and 
acknowledged  the  invictum  animum  Catoui*,^ 
Such  was  his  intellectual  ardour  even  at  this 
time,  that  he  said  to  one  friend,  'Sir,  I  look 
upon  every  day  to  be  lost,  in  which  I  do  not 
make  a  new  acquaintance  ;*  and  to  another  when 
talking  of  his  illness,  '  I  will  be  conquered ;  I 
will  not  capitulate.  * 

And  such  was  his  love  of  London,  so  high  a 
relish  hod  he  of  its  magnificent  extent,  and 
variety  of  intellectual  entertainment,  that  he 
languished  when  absent  from  it,  his  mind  having 
become  quite  luxurious  from  the  long  habit  of 
enjoying  tho  metropolis ;  and  therefore,  although 
at  Lichfield  surrounded  Mrith  friends  who  lov>kHl 
and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very 
sincere  affection,  he  still  found  that  such  con- 
versation as  London  affords  could  be  found  no- 
where else.  These  feelings,  joined  probably  to 
some  flattering  hopes  of  aid  from  the  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  London,  who  kindly 
and  generously  attended  him  without  accepting 
fees,  made  him  resolve  to  return  to  the  capital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham,  whore 
he  passed  a  few  days  with  his  worthy  old  school- 
fellow, Mr.  Hector,  who  thus  writes  to  me  :  *  He 
was  very  solicitous  with  me  to  recollect  some  of 
our  most  early  transactions,  and  transmit  tlicui 
to  him,  for  I  perceived  nothing  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  calling  to  mind  those  days  of  our 
innocence.     I  complied  with  his  request,  and  he 


)  Mr.  Burke  suggested  to  me,  as  applicable  to  J<Oin« 
son,  wliat  Cicerr>,  in  his  Cato  Major,  says  of  Aiii>iii»  : 
'  Intentum  enim  animum,  tanqmini  arcum,  hnU-lAat, 
nc'C  lanpicscrns  succumbeUit  mjn«'«rtuti ; '  rvj^eatinj^.  At 
the  same  tlmt;,  tlie  following  noble  words  in  the  itainc 
pasftAK') '  '  Ita  enim  senoctus  honest*  eat,  si  ««  ii»^a 
defemlit,  si  jus  sunm  ntin«t.  Mi  nemini  rman«'i|i.ii.i 
eiit,  si  u.-utno  ad  rxtremum  vita:  spiritum  vindicat  jus 

tiUUm.'— IJOSWELL. 

«  'AtnxtmtLUiumm  Catonls'are  Horare's  wnnl*.  and 
it  may  be  doul>t>tl  whether  atnu  i*  ujmmI  by  any  otli*  r 
original  writer  in  llio  name  w-niw™  SlulA/orn  in  jHTlu^ps 
the  most  correct  traiutktiun  of  thb  epithet— M alums. 
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only  received  them  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
I  have  transcribed  for  your  inspection  exactly 
the  minutes  I  wrote  to  him.'  This  paper  having 
been  found  in  his  repositories  after  his  death,  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  inserted  it  entire,  and  I  have 
made  occasional  use  of  it  and  other  communica- 
tions from  Mr.  Hector,*  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  I  have  both  visited  and  corresponded  with 
him  since  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  and  by  my  in- 
quiries concerning  a  great  variety  of  particulars 
have  obtained  additional  information.  I  followed 
the  same  mode  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
whose  presence  I  wrote  down  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  could  tell ;  and  he,  at  ray  request,  signed 
his  name  to  give  it  authenticity.  It  is  very  rare 
to  find  any  person  who  is  able  to  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  life  even  of  one  whom  he  has 
known  intimately,  without  questions  being  put 
to  them.  My  friend  Dr.  Kippis  has  told  me, 
that  on  this  account  it  is  a  practice  with  him  to 
draw  out  a  biographical  catechism. 

Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  figain  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Adams,*  who 
was  pleased  to  give  the  following  account  in  one 
of  his  letters  (Feb.  17th,  1785)  :- 

*His  last  visit  was,  I  believe,  to  my  house, 
which  he  left  after  a  stay  of  four  or  five  days. 
IVe  had  much  serious  talk  together,  for  which  I 
ought  to  be  the  better  as  long  as  I  live.  You  will 
remember  some  discourse  which  we  had  in  the 
summer  upon  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  this  sort  of  composition.  He  reminded 
me  of  this,  and  of  my  having  wished  him  to  try 
his  hand,  and  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  style 
and  manner  that  he  approved.  He  added,  that 
he  was  now  in  a  right  frame  of  mind,  and  as  he 
could  not  possibly  employ  his  time  better,  he 
would  in  earnest  set  about  it.  But  I  find  upon 
inquiry,  that  no  papers  of  this  sort  were  left 
behind  him,  except  a  few  short  ejaculatory 
forms  suitable  to  his  present  situation.' 

^  It  is  a  most  agreeable  oircumstance  attending  the 
publication  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Hector  has  survived 
hi«  illustrious  schoolfellow  so  many  years ;  that  he 
Mtill  retains  his  health  and  i^iirita ;  and  has  gratified 
me  with  the  following  acknowledgment:—'!  thank 
you,  most  sincerely  thank  you,  for  tlie  great  and  long- 
eontinaed  entertainment  your  Lift  of  Dr.  Johnton  has 
afforded  me,  and  others  of  my  particular  friends.'  Mr. 
Hector,  besides  setting  me  right  as  to  the  verses  on  a 
Sprig  of  M3rrtle,  has  favoured  me  >nth  two  English 
odes,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  which  will  appear  in  my  edition  of  his  Poems. 

— BOSWELL. 

This  early  and  worthy  fHend  of  Johnson  died  at 
Birmingham,  September  2, 179-4.— Malone. 

*  This  amiable  and  excellent  man  survived  Dr. 
Johnson  about  four  years,  having  died  in  January 
'  1789,  at  the  age  of  eighty- two.  at  Gloucester,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

A  veiy  just  character  of  Dr.  Adams  may  also  be 

I    found  in  the  (hniUman'a  Magazine  for  1789,  voL  lix. 

p.  214.— His  only  daughter  was  married,  in  July  1783, 

to  R  Hyatt,  Esq.  of  Pains  wick,  in  Gloucestershire.— 

1UL0K& 


Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  aoeimt« 
information  on  fchis  subject; for  it  htm  since  ap- 
peared  that  various  prayers  had  been  composed 
by  him  at  different  periods,  which,  intermingled 
with  piouB  resolutions  and  some  short  notes  of 
his  life,  were  entitled  by  him  Prayers  and  Medi- 
t€Uion8f  and  have,  in  pursuance  •£  his  earnest 
requisition,  in  the  hopes  of  doing  good,  been 
published,  with  a  judicious  well- written  preface, 
by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Strahan,  to  whom  he  delivered 
them.  This  admirable  collection,  to  which  I 
have  frequently  referred  in  tlie  coarse  of  this 
work,  evinces,  beyond  all  his  oompodtiona  for 
the  public,  and  all  the  eulogies  of  his  £rieiida 
and  admirers,  the  sincere  virtue  and  piety  of 
Johnson.  It  proves  with  unquestionable  authen- 
ticity, that  amidst  all  his  constitutional  infir- 
mities, his  earnestness  to  conform  his  practice 
to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  was  unceasing, 
and  that  he  habitually  endeavoured  to  refer 
every  transaction  of  his  life  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  next  day  sent  io  Dr.  Bumey  the  fol- 
lowing note  which  I  insert  at  the  last  token  of 
his  remembrance  of  that  ingenious  and  amiable 
man,  and  as  another  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
tenderness  and  benignity  of  his  heart : — 

*Mr.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last  night, 
sends  his  respects  to  dear  Dr.  Bumey,  and  aU 
the  dear  Burneys,  little  and  great.* 

'  TO  MB.  HECTOR,  IN  BIBMINGBAaf. 

*  London,  JVor.  17, 1784 

'Dear  Sir,— I  did  not  reach  Oxford  until 
Friday  morning,  and  then  I  sent  Francis  to  see 
the  balloon  fly,  but  could  not  go  myself.  I 
stayed  at  Oxford  till  Tuesday,  and  then  came 
in  the  common  vehicle  easUy  to  London.  I 
am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
am  to  ply  the  squills ;  but  whatever  be  thdr 
efficacy,  this  world  must  soon  pass  awiy. 
Let  us  think  seriously  on  our  duty.  —  I  send 
my  kindest  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Caiekss: 
let  me  have  the  prayers  of  both.  We  have 
all  lived  long,  and  must  soon  part.  God  hsfe 
mercy  on  us,  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jcsas 
Christ.    Amen. — I  am,  etc., 

.   '  Sam.  JOHK905.* 

His  oorrespondenoe  with  me,  after  his  letter 
on  the  subject  of  my  settling  in  London,  ihsU 
now,  so  far  as  is  proper,  be  produced  in  oas 
series. 
July  28,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashbourne  ^- 
'  On  the  14th  I  came  to  Lichfield,  and  found 
everybody  glad  enough  to  see  me.  On  the 
20th  I  came  hither,  and  found  a  house  half- 
built,  of  very  uncomfortable  appearance;  bat 
my  own  room  has  not  been  sltered.  That 
a  man  worn  with  diseases,  in  his  aeventy-secood 
or  third  year,  should  condemn  part  of  his  re* 
maiuing  life  to  pass  among  raim  aad  robbiah. 
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and  that  no  inconsiderable  part,  appears  to  me 
very  strange.  —  I  know  that  your  kindness 
makes  you  impatient  to  know  the  state  of  my 
health,  in  which  I  cannot  boast  of  much  im- 
provement. I  came  through  the  journey  with- 
out much  inconvenience,  but  when  I  attemi>t 
self-motion  I  find  my  legs  weak,  and  my  breath 
very  short ;  this  day  I  have  been  much  dis- 
ordered. I  have  no  company ;  the  Doctor  *  is 
busy  in  his  fields,  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine,  and 
his  whole  system  is  so  different  from  mine,  that 
we  seem  formed  for  different  elements ;  I  have, 
therefore,  all  my  amusements  to  seek  within 
myself.* 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits,  a  letter 
filled  with  dejection  and  fretfulness,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressing  anxious  apprehensions 
concerning  him,  on  account  of  a  dream  which 
had  disturbed  me,  his  answer  was  chiefly  in 
terms  of  reproach,  for  a  supposed  charge  of 
*  aifecting  discontent,  and  indulging  the  vanity 
of  complaint.*    It,  however,  proceeded— 

*  Write  to  me  often,  and  write  like  a  man.  I 
consider  your  fidelity  and  tenderness  as  a  great 
part  of  the  comforts  which  are  yet  left  me, 
and  sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer  to  each 
other.—  ....  My  dear  friend,  life  is  very 
short  and  very  uncertain;  let  us  spend  it  as 
well  as  we  can.  My  worthy  neighbour,  Allen, 
is  dead.  Love  me  as  well  as  you  can.  Pay  my 
respects  to  dear  Mrs.  BoswelL  Nothing  ailed 
me  at  that  time ;  let  your  superstition  at  last 
have  an  end.* 

Feeling  very  soon,  that  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  written  might  hurt  mc,  he  two  days 
afterwards,  July  28,  wrote  to  me  again,  giving 
mc  an  account  of  his  sufferings ;  after  which  he 
thus  proceeds : — 

'Before  this  letter,  you  will  have  had  one 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss ;  for  it 
contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth  kindly  in- 
tended. Spartam  quam  nactua  et  orna;  make 
the  most  and  best  of  your  lot,  and  compare 
yourself  not  with  the  few  that  uro  above  you, 
but  with  the  multitudes  which  are  below  you. 
....  Go  steadily  forwards  with  lawful 
business  or  honest  diversions.  **  Be  (as  Temple 
says  of  the  Dutchman)  wdl  when  you  arc  not 
ill,  and  pUased  telien  you  a?r  not  angry,^  This 
may  seem  but  an  ill  return  for  your  tender- 
ness ;  but  I  mean  it  well,  for  I  love  you  with 
great  ardour  and  sincerity.  Pay  my  respecta  to 
dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  teach  the  young  ones  to 

love  mc.' 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  that  it 
was  not,  or  at  least  I  tliought  it  was  not,  in 
my  power  to  write  to  my  illustrious  friend  as 
formerly,  or  without  expressing  siush  complaints 
as  offended  him.  Having  conjured  him  not  to 
do  me  tlie  injustice  of  charging  me  with  affecta- 


tion, I  was  with  much  regret  long  silent.  His 
last  letter  to  me  then  came,  and  affected  me 
very  tenderly. 

*  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

•  Lichfield,  Nov.  5, 1784. 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  this  summer  sometimes 
amended,  and  sometimes  relapsed,  but  upon 
the  whole,  have  lost  ground  very  much.  My 
legs  are  extremely  weak,  and  my  breath  very 
short,  and  the  water  is  now  increasing  upon 
me.  In  this  uncomfortable  state  your  letters 
used  to  relieve ;  what  is  the  reason  that  I  have 
them  no  longer?  Are  you  sick,  or  are  you 
sullen?  Wliatever  be  the  reason,  if  it  be  less 
than  necessity,  drive  it  away  ;  and  of  the  short 
life  that  we  have,  make  the  best  uss  for  your- 
self and  for  your  friends.  ....  I-  am 
sometimes  afraid  that  your  omission  to  write 
has  some  real  cause,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know 
that  you  are  not  sick,  and  that  nothing  ill 
has  befallen  dear  Mrs.  Bc^swell,  or  any  of  your 
family.— I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

*Sam.  Johksov.' 

Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to  find, 
that  in  a  paragraph  of  this  letter,  which  I  have 
omitted,  he  still  persevered  in  arraigning  me  as 
before,  which  was  strange  in  him,  who  had  wo 
much  experience  of  what  I  suffered.  I,  how- 
ever, wrote  to  him  two  as  kind  letters  as  I 
could;  the  last  of  which  came  too  late  to  be 
read  by  him,  for  his  illness  increased  more 
rapidly  upon  him  than  I  had  apprehended ;  but 
I  had  the  consolation  ef  being  informed  that 
he  spoke  of  me  on  his  death-bed  with  affection, 
and  I  look  forward  with  humble  hope  of  renew- 
ing our  friendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  work  from 
any  further  i)ersonal  notice  of  its  author ;  who, 
if  he  should  be  thought  to  have  obtruded  hink- 
self  too  much  upon  their  attention,  requests 
them  to  consider  the  peculiar  plan  of  his  bio- 
grapliical  undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  metro- 
polis, both  the  asthma  and  dropsy  became  more 
violent  and  distressf uL  He  had  for  some  time 
kept  a  journal  in  Latin  of  the  state  of  his  illness, 
and  the  remedies  which  he  used,  under  the  title 
of  ^t/ri  Ephimerii,  which  he  began  cm  the  6th 
of  July,  but  continued  it  no  longer  than  the  8th 
of  November ;  finding,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  a 
mournful  and  unavailing  register.  It  is  in  my 
possession,  and  is  written  with  great  care  and 
accuracy. 

Still  his  love  of  literature  did  not  fail*    A 


»  The  Bev.  Dr.  Tsylor.— Boswsll, 


1  It  Is  truly  wonderftd  to  consider  the  extent  snd 
constancy  of  Johnson's  literary  snioor.  notwitbstaml- 
ing  the  melancholy  which  clooded  and  eubltter«d  his 
existence.    Besides  the  nmneroui  and  ▼srious  works 

I  which  he  execoted,  he  had,  at  diflVrrnt  titoes,  fonnod 
schemes  of  a  great  many  more,  ot  which  the  foUowisg 
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tint  of  th«  riM  and  IniproTeiDaitd  of  llial  a 
ITirrcDt  opLuloDi  of  aathors,  anckut  anil  Die 
"TniuLition  ofths  UldtorT  of  IlerodlaD. 
■  Hew  ndltlnn  of  Falifox'a  TmuUtluu  ii[  Ti 

'  Chancer,  ■  new  iditloa  of  him.  fmin  nu 
.d  oJd  edlllona,  vltb  vuioot  rcndUipt,  cu 


■etc,  nod  TBr«rijDi;u  tti  fioccact,  ami  i>t 
whom  li*  hJu  boirawoa,  wilb  an 
llbertlH  he  haa  taken  In  telling  the 


t  of  the  B 


gloritU  and  criUcaL 

'  Ro««IiIllon*s  f-wnu.  vlUi  nota. 

'Lira  of  tile  PJilloflopbon.  wrilten  with  a  polite 
•It,  is  nch  ■  Dumnor  u  0117  dlreit  lu  well  u  In^^tmcL 

'Hl»to(5rortt*HKithiinMytfinlogj,wltUiio*iipHr»- 
tkm  of  the  fkbls,  Uilh  ollfgoilcal  and  hUlorkal :  with 
TCtennca  to  the  piwll, 

'  BlatoTj  of  th«  Btatfl  of  TvnTc«,  In  a  couipoidlonfl 

'  Adatottg'a  Bthlcs,  an  EsgUab  tnntbtion  of  them, 
withnotis. 

*  Geographical  DEettonary,  f^Dm  Ihfl  I'raach. 

'  Hiecoclca  apon  Pfthagoc 
pMhapa  with 

'  A  book  of  Laltira,  npon  1 


nilaUidlntoEDgllHli, 
lia  la  done  by  Norru, 


ir  Bdltlon  of  hi 


'orkA,  « 


■  Tally't  ToacuUn  (Jueatjona,  a  Iranilitlon  of  them. 
•Tullr't  De  Matui*  Dtonun,  *  tmulstlon  of  thoH 

booka. 
■BcDio'i  New  Hialoij  of  tha  Saw  Woild,  to  be 

tnnsUtfd. 
'  Uachlaiel'a  Ulatory  of  rtorence,  to  bf  tran-ilitod, 
'niitoiT  of  the  Revival  of  Leaning  in  Eursi<e,  wn- 

talnlDg  an  aceotnit  of  wbaMrcr  coatribul<d  ta  the 

ing,  tba  daatncUan  of  the  Greek  empln,  (he  in- 
amngetoint  of  gnat  DIED,  irilli  the  llres  of  the  mixt 
anincst  patroM  and  nmt  emlneDt  earlj  pmfeiiiuni 
ofallklnda  of  leaning  In  diltrnntrDuninM, 
'A  Bod;  of  CJuouuloiQ',  In  vine,  with  hlttoricnl 

'A  Tibltofthe  Bpectdtnn,  Tallen,  anil  OutrdinDa, 
diaiin^uhed  by  ngurca  Into  alndet^rwa  of  Talue,wi1h 
sotea,  giving  the  nunna  of  prefrnnrc  or  ilrgnuliliniL 

■  A  t>il]ecUon  of  Letlen  ftom  Engllub  auiliun.  irlih 
a  pRfaee  giving  (Moe  account  of  Hie  wrlltra  ;  with 
Traaou  for  acltetlon,  and  critiiiiai  Dpon  ntxlei;  i¥- 
Diarkji  on  each  letter.  If  ntfdIuL 

'  A  CoUi-etlon  of  Provejba  fjom  TarlfKia  languogea. 


Vslcrl 


■From 


d  ExaiiLpiui.  Liu  Ihoae  of 
If  lelct-t  StorlH.  pcrhjpa  , 


^m  oUiem.    Jan.  S8. 

CoUecllon  of  Travela,  Voyagea,  Ad«ntur«,  and 
DHCriptlnna  uf  Coontrii-a. 

Dirtlnnarr  of  Ancient  HIBI017  and  BjlholngJ. 
Tiatl»  on  the  Btudy  of  Polite  Llwnturi .  rjiiUhi- 
Ing  Uio  hiato)7  of  leaning,  dlrecliwui  lur  i4uu>ii 
DiunienEarln,  etc. 

'  Uailini.  CliJinictora.  and  Btnlimenta,  aRrr  thr  mta- 
er  of  BmyerP,  Hi]1ei:ted  out  of  antii-nt  auUion.  ]u[- 
rnlarly  the  Gnteh,  with  Atxtphthr^cma. 
'duiiral  Jdlw'cltnnie:!,   HtlL-ct  Tranatatlona  frua 
Dcient  Greek  and  Latin  inlhoii. 
'Llvoa  of  Illnatrloua  reniini.  aa  wcH  o(  the  icUn 
I  the  Icurnrd,  In  IniiUtiffD  of  riulan'h. 
'Judgment  of  thsleanwl  D|Kin  Eogliah  uubon. 
*  l'i>ctU»l  Dictionary  ot  the  Cagllah  tirngun. 
'  Considentluna  upon  tlie  prritnt  etaio  of  l»ndoa. 
'Collection  of  E^lgrama,  with  notca  and  oLatirA- 

'  OtacTvatlma  on  the  English  language,  rcla lia j  U 

■XlnBliieLlleTariie.  Ulu'ellAutmu  luflectlau.  (dtk 
dania.  enietidaTlonK.  noliv. 
'  HMoiy  of  the  l^onatitutlsn. 
'  CompnrlHin  uf  niiloHiphical  ind  (Ariitin  Jlonlili, 
aenlcncea  euUet-teil  from  t lie  uiunllitji  and  [uUiui. 
'  Flutaich't  Uvea,  In  Eoi,-Uih.  with  liijica 


Dy  ut.  i.'ouneua]r,  in  nia  j\<(icai  utneie,  wnicu  I  ain    1 
KTtnltlniH  quoted;—  1 

Hi!  mind  cipaiulin  to  the  ohjeii  pe".  \ 


Aawoiub'dwithBi 


Id  dlOuud  a  hlai 


And  calwly  o'er  th'  hodcun  a 

Tourh'd  by  the  polnltd  atnl.  the  lifdiU 

And  aU  Ih'  upanae  with  rioh  ttriilgiDU 


aa  I  Dndrntood  that  be  had  gti 

own.  ho  did  not  cod 
iMlge  them.    Woul 


If  at  ilbrrty  to  ack»«- 

0  vaa  ILna  aided  If 

!  frliAda  r*  ttioee  >ke 

rid.  It  w^d  U-  rtJ^c- 

rivllT,  toahirhii,.!* 

ijMtloB.    rmmtUDS 
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cording  to  his  direction,  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  is  printed  in  the  OetUU- 
mnn*t  Magazine  for  December  1784.* 

During  his  sleepless  nights  he  amused  himself 
by  transhiting  into  Latin  verse,  from  the  Greek, 


of  them,  published  sinee  his  death,  are  safflriently 
ascertained.  I  have  before  itie,  in  bis  handwriting, 
a  fra^^nment  of  twenty  quarto  Ieav«'a,  of  a  translation 
Into  En^jUsh  ot  SalliLst,  I)e  Btllo  CalUinario.  When  it 
was  done  I  have  no  notion ;  biit  it  seems  to  have  no 
very  superior  niorit  to  mark  it  as  his.  Besides  the 
publications  heretofore  mentioned,  J  am  satisfied, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  admit  also  as  genuine  the 
following,  which,  notwithstanding  all  my  chrooo- 
logical  care,  escaped  me  in  the  course  of  tliis  work  :— 
ConsidercUioru  on  the  Cane  of  Dr.  Trapp's  Sermons, 
published  in  1739,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magcuine.  It 
is  a  very  ingenious  defence  of  the  right  of  abridging  an 
author's  work,  without  being  held  as  infringing  his 
property.  This  is  one  of  the  nicest  questions  in  the 
Law  of  Litfrature;  and  I  cannot  help  tliiiiking  that 
the  indulgence  of  abridging  is  often  exceedingly  in- 
jurious to  authors  and  booksellers,  and  should  in  very 
few  cases  be  permitted.  At  any  rate,  to  prevent  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain  discussion,  and  give  an  absolute 
seiTirity  to  auUiors  in  the  i)roiH'rty  of  their  labours, 
no  abridgment  whatever  should  be  permitted,  till  after 
the  expiration  of  such  a  number  of  years  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  be  pleased  to  fix. 

But,  though  it  has  been  confidently  ascribed  to  him, 
I  cannot  allow  tlutt  he  wrote  a  Dedication  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  a  book  entitled  The  Evan- 
ffelical  History  Harmonized.  He  was  no  croaker;  no 
declaimer  against  the  times.  He  would  not  have 
written,  'That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which 
corruption  is  not  barely  universal,  is  universally  con- 
fessed.' Nor,  'lupine  preys  on  the  public  without 
opposition,  and  peijiuy  betrays  it  without  inquiry.' 
"Sot  would  he,  to  excite  a  sjMsedy  reformation,  have 
cultured  up  such  phantoms  of  terror  as  these :— '  A 
few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavours  will  be 
in  vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  an  earthquake ;  we 
may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies.'  This  is  not  John- 
sonian. 

There  are,  indeed,  In  this  Dedication  several  sen- 
tences coniitructed  upon  the  model  of  those  of  John- 
sfML  But  the  Imitation  of  the  form,  without  the  spirit 
of  his  style,  has  been  so  general,  that  this  of  itself  is 
not  sufficient  evidence.  Even  our  newspaper  writers 
aq)irs  to  it  In  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Edwin, 
ths  comedian,  in  the  Diary  of  Nov.  9, 1790,  that  son 
oi  drollery  is  thus  described :  '  A  num  who  had  so 
«(tea  dieered  the  suUeiiness  of  vacancy,  and  suspended 
the  approaches  of  sorrow.'  And  in  the  Dublin  Even- 
ing Post,  August  10. 1791.  there  is  the  following  para- 
l^rapb :  '  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  a  city 
like  this,  containing  200.0U0  peoph;,  there  are  three 
BDonths  in  the  year  during  which  no  place  of  public 
«maseraent  is  opeiL  Long  \'acatlon  is  here  a  vacation 
Urom  pleasure  as  well  ss  buaiuess :  nor  is  there  any 
SMde  of  passing  the  UsUess  evenings  of  declining 
■Hnnmer,  but  In  the  riots  of  a  tavern,  or  the  stupidity 
«f  a  coffeehouse. ' 

Ibave  not  thought  It  necessary  to  specify  every 
^ojff  of  verses  written  by  Johnson,  it  being  my  inten- 
tkn  to  publish  an  authentic  edition  of  all  his  poetry. 
^Hth  notea— BoewTLL. 

*  As  the  letter  sccompanying  this  list  (which  fully 
w^pofts  the  observation  in  the  text)  was  written  but 


many  4>f  the  epigrams  in  Tke  A  ntholoffia.  These 
translations,  with  some  other  poems  by  him  in 
Latin,  he  gave  to  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  who, 
having  added  a  few  notes,  sold  them  to  the 
booksellers  for  a  small  som  to  be  gived  to  some 
of  .Johnson*s  relations,  which  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  they  are  printed  in  the  oollection  of 
his  works. 

A  very  erroneous  notion  has  circulated  as  to 
Jolmson^s  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  partly  owing  to  the  modesty 
with  which,  from  knowing  how  much  there  was 
to  be  learnt,  he  used  to  mention  his  own  com- 
parative acquisitions.  When  Mr.  Cumberland ' 
talked  to  him  of  the  Greek  fragments  which 
are  so  well  illustrated  in  the  Observer^  and  of 
the  Greek  dramatists  in  general,  he  candidly 


a  week  before  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  the  reader  may  not 
be  dii>x>leased  to  find  it  here  preser\'ed  :~^ 

'  TO  MB.  NICHOLS. 

•Dec.  6, 1784. 

'The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  having  one  day 
remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  supi>ose,  no  man 
but  himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient 
Universal  History  to  their  proper  authors,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sir  Robert  Chambers  or  of  mjrsclf,  gave  the 
account  which  I  now  transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand  ; 
being  willing  that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history  should 
tie  known,  and  that  each  writer  should  receive  his  due 
proportion  of  praise  from  posterity. 

'  I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  lite- 
rary intelligence  in  Mr.  Swinton's  own  hand,  or  to 
deposit  it  in  the  Museum,  that  the  veracity  of  this 
account  may  never  be  doubted.— 1  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  *  SaM.  Joumsox.' 


Mr.  S- 


90 


t» 


The  History  of  the  Carthaginians. 
„  Numldians. 

„  Mauritanians. 

„  G«;tultans. 

,.  Qarainanthes. 

„  Mehino  GaetullaoiL 

„  Nigritie. 

M  Cyrt'naica. 

„  Marmarica. 

Regie  Syrtica. 

Turks,  Tartars,  andVogoii. 
„  Indians. 

,.  Chinese. 

Dissertation  on  the  people  of  America. 

„  independency  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Cottmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  History 
Immediately  following :  by  Mr.  8ale. 
To  the  birth  of  Abraham  :  chiefly  liy  Mr.  Shelvock. 
History  of  the  Jews,  Qauhi,  and  Spaniards ;  by  Mr. 
Psalmanazar. 
Xenophon's  Retreat ;  by  the  same. 
IliHtury  of  the  Persians  and  the  GoostantiaopoUtaa 
Empire ;  by  Dr.  CampbelL 
History  of  the  Romans ;  by  Mr.  Bower.— BofiwsLL. 
'  Mr.  Cumberland  assures  me  that  he  was  always 
treated  with  great  cotut^wy  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who.  In 
his  LeiUn  to  Mrs.  ThraU,  voL  iL  p.  6H,  thus  speaks  of 
that  learned,  ingenious,  and  accomplished  gentleouin : 
*  The  want  of  company  is  an  incQnvenie&cc«  bat  Mr. 
Cumberland  is  a  miUiou.'— Boswcll. 
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acknowledged  hii  insufficienoy  in  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  Greek  literature.  Yet  it  may  be 
Baid,  that  though  not  a  great,  he  was  a  good 
Greek  scholar.  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  the  younger, 
who  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the  best 
judges  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  of  this  ,^ge 
who  are  very  eminent  for  their  skill  in  that 
noble  language,  has  assured  me  that  Johnson 
could  give  a  Greek  word  for  almost  every  Eng- 
lish one ;  and  that,  although  net  sufficiently 
conversant  in  the  niceties  of  the  language,  he 
upon  some  occasions  discovered,  even  in  these, 
a  considerable  d^jee  of  critical  acumen.  Mr. 
Dakel,  professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  whose 
skill  in  it  is  unquestionable,  mentioned  to  me, 
in  very  liberal  terms,  the  impression  which  was 
made  up<m  him  by  Johnson,  in  a  conversation 
which  they  had  in  London  concerning  that  lan- 
guage. As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  first  Latin  scholars  in  modem  times, 
let  us  not  deny  to  his  fame  some  additional 
splendour  from  Greek. 

I  shall  now  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhibiting 
specimens  of  various  sorts  of  imitation  of  John- 
son's style. 

In  The  Transactions  of  the  Boyol  Irish 
Academy 1 1787,  there  is  an  *  Essay  on  the  Style 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,*  by  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Burrowes,  whose  respect  for  the  great  object  of 
hia  criticism  is  thus  evinced  in  the  concluding 
paragraph : — 

'  I  have  singled  him  out  hon  the  whole  body 
of  English  writers,  because  his  universally  ac- 
knowledged beauties  would  be  most  apt  to  in- 
duce imitation ;  and  I  have  treated  rather  on 
his  faults  than  his  perfections,  because  an  essay 
might  comprise  all  the  observations  I  could 
make  upon  his  faults,  while  volumes  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  a  treatise  on  his  perfections.' 

Mr.  Buirowes  has  analyzed  the  composition  of 
Johnson,  and  pointed  out  its  peculiarities  with 
much  acuteness ;  and  I  would  recommend  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  his  Essay  to  those  who,  being 
captivated  by  the  union  of  perspicuity  and  splen- 
dour which  the  writings  of  Johnson  contain, 
without  having  a  sufficient  portion  of  his  vigour 
of  mind,  may  be  in  danger  of  becoming  bad 
copyists  of  his  mannec  I,  however,  cannot  but 
observe,  and  I  observe  it  to  his  credit,  that  this 
learned  gentleman  has  himself  caught  no  mean 
degree  of  the  expansion  and  harmony  which, 
independent  of  all  other  circumstances,  charac- 
terize the  sentences  of  Johnson.  Thus,  in  the 
preface  to  the  volume  in  which  the  Essay  ap- 
pears, we  find — 

'  If  it  be  said  that,  in  societies  of  this  sort»  too 
much  attention  is  frequently  bestowed  on  sub- 
jects barren  and  speculative,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  no  one  science  is  so  little  connected  with 
the  rest,  as  not  to  afford  many  principles  whose 
use  may  extend  considerably  beyond  the  science 
to  which  they  primarily  belong ;  and  that  no 
proposition  is  so  punly  theoretical  as  to  be 


totally  incapable  of  being  applied  to  practical 
purposes.  There  is  no  apparent  connection  be- 
tween duration  and  the  cycloidal  arch,  the  pro- 
perties of  which,  duly  attended  to,  have  fur- 
nished us  with  our  best  regulated  methods  of 
measuring  time ;  and  he  who  has  made  himself 
master  of  the  nature  and  affections  of  the 
logarithmic  curve,  is  not  aware  that  he  has  ad- 
vanced considerably  towards  ascertaining  the 
proportionable  density  of  the  air  at  its  varioai 
distances  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.' 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson's  style  sn 
innumerable.  Their  general  method  is  to  ac- 
cumulate hard  words,  without  considering  thst, 
although  he  was  fond  of  introducing  them  oecs- 
sionally,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  all  hit 
writings  where  they  aiie  crowded  together,  si  in 
the  fvat  verse  of  the  following  imaginary  ode 
by  him  to  Mrs.  Thxale,'  which  appeared  in  tbs 
newspapers : — 

<  Cervistal  oodofs  viduaU  dame, 
OjAfutt  thou  his  gigantic  fame, 

Procumbing  at  that  shrine ; 
Shall.  eateMUd  by  thy  charms, 
A  captive  in  thy  amtnent  anus. 

Perennially  be  thine!' 

This,  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts,  ne 
totally  unlike  the  original,  which  the  writen 
imagined  tliey  were  turning  into  tidienk. 
There  is  not  similarity  enough  for  barletqut,or 
even  for  caricature*. 

Mr.  Colman,  in hisProse  on  MreraZ  Oecoiioat, 
has  *A  Letter  from  Lexiphanes;  containing 
Proposals  for  a  Cflossary  or  Vocdiularf  of  tkt 
Vulgar  Tongue :  intended  as  a  suppleffleat  te  a 
larger  Dictionary.'  It  is  evidently  meant  ss  a 
sportive  sally  of  ridicule  on  Johnson,  whois 
style  is  thus  imitated,  without  being  gros47 
overcharged : — 

*It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  idle  and  iDiit- 
rate  will  complain  that  I  have  increased  tbdr 
labouxa  by  endeavouring  to  Him^nLi^  them ;  tad 


>  Johnson's  wishing  to  unite  himself  with  thto  rieh 
widow  was  much  talked  of,  but  I  beliflve  without 
foundation.  The  report,  however,  gave  occssioii  to  a 
poem,  not  without  chaiacteristicol  merit,  entitisd,  M 
to  Mrs.  ThrdU,  by  Samuel  Johnson.  LL.  D. ,  <m  tMrir  ssp- 
posed  ttpprrxuking  NupHais:  printed  for  Mr.  FttUw, 
in  Bond  Streets  I  shallquote  as  aspedncB  tibeink 
three  stanzas : 

'  If  e'er  my  flngen  toudi'd  flie  lyre. 
In  satire  fierce,  in  pleasure  gay : 

Shall  not  my  Thralia's  smiles  inspirit 
Shall  Sam  reftue  the  sportive  lay  t 

•  My  dearest  lady  I  view  your  aUve^ 
Behold  him  as  your  very  Seruk; 

Eager  to  write  as  author  grave. 
Or  govern  weU>the  brewing-tuK 

'To  rich  felicity  thus  raised, 

My  bosom  glows  with  amofoos  fin; 
Porter  no  longer  shall  be  praised, 
lis  I  myself  am  TkntU's  Kntirt.' 
— Bosa'XLL. 
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that  I  Lava  axpUined  what  u  more  euj  hjr  |  natan,  rini 
vbat  i*  more  difficult — igtMmn^tr  ignotxat.     I  '  RibmiHioii 
expect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  aeknow- 
ledgmenU  of  tbe  leaned.     He  vho  ii  buried  in 

whole  iKc  retirement,  wclnded  froia  the 
blio  of  the  gay,  anil  remoto  from  the  cirdei  of 
the  [loUte.  vill  at  once  comprebend  the  defini' 
tk>tu,  and  be  grateful  for  nioh  a  leasonable  and 
neeenary  elucidation  of  hii  mother-tongue.' 


tlu*  letter  ti  the  following  ipeoi- 
menof  thovork,  throim  together  in  a  vague  and 
demltory  mannor,  not  even  adhering  t«  alpha- 


'  Biggltdt  ■  pisrgltdr  —  Conglomeration    and 


'  Sadge-podfi — A  enlinary  miitiire  of  betero- 
(Cneona  ingredient* ;  applied  mctaphoriealif  to 
all  diacordant  eomUnatioiti. 

'  Tit  for  fU— Adequate  retaliation. 

'  Skiltp  SMIji—Hetitaiiau  and  irreeohition. 

'Fa //a I /uiB /— OlgaoUc intonatioiu. 

~  incoherent  and  rfaap- 


'  Oiancn  trmeum — linei  of  irreEulaiitj  and 
InTolutioD. 

'  Ihng  dong — Tintinabulary  ehimci,  lued 
metaphorieallr  to  ilgniff  deipatch  and  *ehe- 

n*  Mrint*  imitdtora  of  Jobnmn'a  atjle, 
vhether  intantlanallr  or  by  tbe  Impereeptible 
•fleet  of  ita  itrength  and  animation,  are,  aa  I 
have  had  alreadj  occaaioa  to  obaerre,  ao  many, 
ttet  I  might  introduoe  quotation!  from  a  nune- 
naa  bodj  of  writen  in  eur  language,  (inee  he 
■fpaand  in  the  Uterarj  woiid.  I  ahall  ppint 
oat  tha  [<dloiring : — 

wiLLUM  tawvnov,  n.  d. 

'In  atber  parte  of  the  globe,  man,  is  hia 
radaat  rtate,  appean  ai  lord  of  the  aieation, 
givfnf  law  to  Tarioui  trihei  of  animala  which 
h*  baa  tawed  and  redaoed  to  •abjeetion.  The 
lixttz  foOowa  hii  prej  on  tbe  bone  which  ha 
baa  reared,  or  tenda  hii  numerooi  berdi  which 
tamiah  Um  both  with  food  and  clothing  ;  the 
Arab  ha*  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  araili 
UnaeU  of  Iti  pcneTering  itrength  ;  the  I^p- 
lander  haa  formed  the  reindeer  to  bo  (uhaeTrient 
to  hia  will ;  and  OTen  tha  people  of  Kauuchatka 
have  tadned  their  doga  to  labonr,  Thii  con- 
maad  oier  tha  Inferior  cieatnrea  i*  one  of  the 
aobleat  prerogativaa  of  man,  and  among  the 
(natot  eScrta  ol  hii  wladom  and  power.  With- 
oat  thij  hia  domlalon  !■  Incomplete.  He  ii  a 
■nmareh  wbohainombjeeta  ;  a  maater  without 
■trranti ;  and  must  perform  over;  operation  by 
Uie  Itrength  of  hli  own  ana.' ' 


i: 


the  pride  of  one  man  reqnirei  tbe 
■abmimon  of  the  multitude.  In  the  lomult  of 
dvil  diiooid  the  lawa  of  aodet)'  loae  their  force, 
and  their  plase  ii  aeldom  nipplied  hj  tbOHi  of 
humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the  pride 
of  Tiotoiy,  the  deapair  of  luccen,  the  memory  of 
paat  injonei,  and  the  fear  of  fatare  dangeia,  all 
contribute  to  inflame  tlie  mind,  and  to  ulence 


KIBSBlIBHrT. 
■  Uy  family,  miitaking  ambition  for  hoDOOT, 
and  rank  for  dignity,  have  long  planned  ■ 
aplendid  connection  for  me,  to  which,  though 
my  invariable  repagnaiLce  baa  itopped  any 
adiaucei,  their  wiibee  and  their  viewa 
movably  adhere.  I  am  bat  too  certain  i 
will  now  tiateo  to  Do  other.  I  dread,  tlierefore, 
to  malie  a  trial  where  1  deapair  of  succeai  , 
know  not  bow  to  riik  a  prayer  with  thoa*  who 


RIXZBBMD  KB.  NAREB.* 

'  In  an  enlightened  and  improTing  age,  laacb 
perhap*  i*  not  to  be  apprehended  from  tbe 
inroada  of  mere  caprice ;  at  luch  a  period  it 
wiilgenerally  be  perceived,  thatneedleu  irregu- 
larity ii  the  wont  of  all  deformitici,  and  that 
nothing  ia  lo  truly  elegant  in  language  aa 
■impHcity  of  unviolated  anal<^.— Rq]«  will 
therefore  be  obierved,  to  f ar  ai  Uiey  are  known 
and  acknowledged :  but  at  tha  tame  time,  the 
deiire  of  improvement,  having  been  once  eicited, 
will  not  remain  inactive  ;  and  iti  eJIorta,  unleia 
auiited  by  kuowledge,  aa  much  ai  they  are 
prompted  by  leal,  will  not  onf  requently  be  found 
pemicioiu,  ao  that  the  very  peraona  whoae  in- 
tention it  ii  to  perfect  the  initrnment  of  r«aiou, 
will  deprave  and  diaorder  it  unknowingly.  At 
■uch  a  time,  then,  it  becomei  peculiarly 
naceuai7  that  the  analogy  of  language  abonld 
be  fully  examined  and  undentood;  that  i 
rulei  ihould  be  carefully  laid  down ;  and  that 
it  ihould  be  clearly  known  bow  much  i 
containa,  whlefa  being  already  right,  ihould  be 
lief  ended  from  change  and  violation ;  how  much 
it  haa  that  demanda  amendment ;  and  how 
mnoh  that,  for  fear  of  greater  inconTenieocea, 
moit,  perhapi,  be  left  aoaltered  though  irre- 


F  and  foil  iiflAt  Aunn  Ziiplrf,  voL  L  clup. 


g(nllnniui'i£lauiit(iir0rl*«nr; 
View  of  tlie  whole  AulCfgr  of  a 


li  ukea  from  that 

I  L'ntlUh  Ltir^Uf. 
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ton,  when  be  >sid 
»tiimiDg  to  hi* 
the  hanil  and 
•A  tha  Idndcit 


I'out   to    futurit; 

D  place  where  it 

k  Imprenei  Btrongly 

Lfftulta,  o[  which  it 

:  *xA  Eoodneu, 

id  imputine  every 


md    I 


;  bat  what  muit 
a  heut  will  cot 
If  unong  tiie  he»t,  or 
It  be  hii  dreul  of 
11  leaTB  him  little 
thow  whom  be  ia 
■  wrenitj  that  is  not 

\,  ind  the  itrauge  dark 
~  iwldna  imput*  the 

i  bimiclf,  Inky 
a  ■oipicjoni,  u  if  there 

a  hi*  oonioieDC^    On 
\,  >■  well  u  from  the 
a  taBQlMted,'  1  un  to 
Teqieet  and  delicuy, 
%  iftcT  bt  came  to 
<tteil  with  SavHs  and 
p  ■krietl  J-  virtuoui,  in  one  re- 
II  a  TonDgar  man.    It  wu 
"  LBtioD*  were 
He  owned 


B  law  of  hii  mind,'  and  that  in 


a.  &«■  th*  Latin.— Bamu^ 


Here  let  the  pmrnne  and  lieentioaa  pni 
let  them  nut  thouglitlcsaly  uiy  that  John 
waa  ui  Kppocrilc,  or  thnt  hii  prinriplci  n 
not  firm,  became  bit  pnuiiix  waauot  tmiforiuly 
Gonformabte  to  what  fae  profeaaeJ. 

Let  the  i^ueatjnn  be  considered  independen 
of  moral  and  reli^oui  uaucintiona  ;  and  no  luai 
will  deny  thnt  thouundi,  in  many  inBt^neca, 
act  agunit  conviction.  Ia  a  proiligal,  for  e 
unplc,  nn  ii/pBCrilr,  when  lie  owna  ho  ia  aatiafied 
thnt  liii  eilravagnnce  will  bring  him  to  ru 
and  miKry?  Wu  are  ture  he  briierti  it;  bi 
immediate  inclination,  atrcnEtheneJ  by  indu 
genee,  prevaila  over  that  belief  in  iaflacncii 
hii  conduct.  VTby,  then,  ahall  credit  he  refuted 
to  the  lincerity  of  thoae  who  acknowledge  their 
perauaiiun  of  moral  and  religioua  duty,  yet  loino- 
timca  faii  of  living  oa  it  requirea?  I  iieanl  Dr. 
Johnaon  once obierve,  'Tlierciatomethiny  ddUo 
in  publishing  truth,  though  it  eondemna  oi 
lelf.' '  And  one  who  (ud  in  hia  preaence, 
had  no  DotioD  of  people  being  in  eameat  in  t1 
good  profeaaioni,  whoie  practice  wai  not  auitabls 
to  them,'  wai  thui  reprimanded  by  him  :  '  1 
an  you  ao  groaaly  ignorant  of  human  nature 
not  to  know  that  a  man  may  i>o  very  aint 
in  good  prindplea  without  having  good  prac- 

Bnt  let  no  man  enoourage  or  anothc  hiraaelt 
in  '  preaumptuoua  ain.'from  knowing  that  John- 
son waa  aoniolimea  hurried  into  judulgcncea 
which  he  thought  criminaL  I  have  eibibited 
thia  dicumitance  aa  a  ahade  in  ao  great  u  cha- 
racter, both  from  my  aacrcd  love  of  truth,  and 
to  show  that  he  waa  not  an  weakly  acrupuloua 
■a  he  had  been  repreaented  by  thoae  wlb  imaginu 
that  the  aim,  of  whieh  a  deep  aenae  waa  upon 
Ilia  mind,  were  merely  anoh  little  venial  triflei 
aa  pouring  milk  into  bia  tea  on  Good  Friday. 
Hia  nnderatanding  will  be  defmded  by  my 
at*tement,if  hia  oontiatcney  of  conduct  be  in  aome 
degree  impaired.  But  what  win  man  would,  for 
momentary  gTatiflcationi,  deliberately  aobject 
himaelt  to  inffer  auch  unenaineas  aa  we  And  waa 
experienced  by  Johnaon  in  reviewing  hia  oon- 
dnot  aa  compared  with  hia  notion  of  the  ethiea 
of  the  gnipel  T  Let  the  following  paaaagaa  ba 
kept  in  remembrance  : —  I 

'O  God,  giver  and  preaerver  of  all  life,  by 
whoae  power  I  wm  created,  and  bywhoie  provi- 
dence I  am  anitaincd,  look  down  upon  me  with 
tendemeat  and  mercy ;  gi«it  that  I  may  not 
have  been  created  to  bo  finally  deatroyed ;  that    j 


a  Tlinir,  dalid  Nuv 


elevalid  by  mere  pa 
bfgan.  by  ally  coaleD 
thcingfa  wa  do  not  pra 
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'  O  LOBD,  let  me  not  link  into  total 
look  down  upon  me,  and  tescuo  me  at  lost  from 
be  captirily  of  tin.'— (P.  68.) 

'Almiglitj  and  most  meniful  Father,  who 
Ath  oontinufld  my  life  from  year  to  year,  grant 
that  by  longer  life  I  may  beeome  leu  deiiioui 
o[  linful  pleuurea,  mud  more  careful  of  eternal 
happiiieai.'— <P.  84.) 

>t  ray  years  bo  multiplied  to  incrcaie 
toy  guilt ;  but  as  m;r  age  advances,  let  me  be- 
come more  pure  in  my  thoughts,  more  regular 
in  my  deairea,  and  more  obedient  to  thy  lawi.' 

-{P-  12a) 

'  Forgive,  O  mendf ul  LOBD,  whatever  I  have 
done  contrary  to  thy  laws.  Give  me  such  a 
■enae  of  my  wickednesi  ai  may  produce  true 
contrition  and  effectual  repentance  ;  so  that 
when  I  ■hall  be  called  into  another  state,  I  may 
cived  among  the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow 
and  reformation  have  obtained  pardon,  far 
Jbbub  CHBisn'a  »ake.    Ain6n.'~(P.  130.) 

Such  was  the  distreaa  of  mind,  such  the  peni- 
tence of  Johnson,  in  his  hours  of  privacy,  and 
in  his  devout  approaches  to  his  Maker.  Hi* 
(incmfy.  therefore,  must  appear  to  every  c«ndid 
mind  unquestionable. 

It  is  of  essential  oonsequence  to  keep  in  view, 
that  there  was  in  this  excellent  man's  conduct 
no  false  principle  of  eammulotton,  no  ielxberatt 
induljfence  in  sin,  in  consideration  of  a  oounter- 
le  of  duty.  His  offending  and  his  repent- 
ing were  distinct  and  separate  ; '  and  when  we 
consider  his  almost  nnoiampled  attention  to 
truth,  his  inSexible  integrity,  his  constant  piety, 
wbowiUdareto'cast  a  stone  at  him ! '  Besides, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  be  cannot  be 
.  charged  with  any  offence  indicating  badnesa  of 
fteort,  anything  diihoneat,  baae,  or  malignant ; 
:  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  charitable  in 
extraordinary  degree  ;  so  that  even  in  one  of 
his  own  rigid  judgments  of  himself  {Easter  Eve, 
ITSl),  while  he  sayi,  '  I  have  corrected  do  ex- 
ternal habits,'  he  is  obliged  to  own, '  I  hope  that 
■ince  my  last  communion  1  have  advanced  by 
pioni  rafleotioDa,  in  my  submiaian  to  God,  and 
my  baoevolenoe  to  man.'  * 

it  difficult 

and  dangaooi  part  of  my  )>iogiaphioal  work, 
and  I  cannot  but  be  very  anxious  oonoeining  it. 
t  that  I  have  got  throogh  it,  preMrring 
o  my  regsinl  to  truth,  to  mj  friendrand 
t«  (he  interests  of  virtue  and  religion.  "Sot  aan 
I  apprehend  that  looie  hann  can  aDme  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  irregularitiei  of  Johnson, 


nlil«d,  1 


guarded  aa  I  have  stated  it,  than  from  knowing 
that  Addison  and  Famell  were  intemperate  in 
the  use  of  wine ;  whioh  he  himself,  in  his  lives 
of  those  oelehrated  writen  and  pioua  men,  has 
not  forborne  to  record. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  ■  vei7  miDiite 
detail  of  the  particulars  of  Johnson's  remaining 
days,  of  wbom  it  was  now  evident  that  the 
crisis  was  fast  approaching,  when  he  mart  '  dis 
U\x  mM,  and  fail  likt  one  of  Utt  princa.'  Tet 
it  will  be  instructive,  as  well  as  graldfjring  to 
tha  ouriodty  of  my  naden,  to  reoord  a  few 
ciToamstanees,  on  the  authenticity  of  which 
they  may  perfectly  rely,  ai  I  have  bc«n  at  tlw 
utmost  puns  to  obtain  an  acourata  aocoont  of 
his  laat  illness  fn>m  the  bast  anthorit j. 

Dr.  Heberdcn,  Dr.  Brooklesby,  Dr.  Tsmn, 
and  Dr.  Sutter,  physicians,  genermsly  attended 
him,  without  accepting  any  feea,  as  did  Hr. 
Cruikshank,  sorgeon ;  and  all  that  conld  be  dons 
from  professional  skill  and  ability  waa  tried,  to 
prolong  a  life  so  truly  valuable.  He  hinnelf, 
indeed,  having,  on  account  of  his  very  bad  con- 
stituti(«,  been  perpetually  applying  himself  to 
medical  inquiries,  united  his  own  eSorto  vith 
those  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  him ;  sail 
Imagining  that  Uie  dropsical  oollectioa  of  water 
which  oppressed  him  might  be  drawn  off  Iqr 
making  incisions  in  his  body,  he,  with  bis  asial 
resolute  defiance  of  pain,  cut  deep  when  bs 
thought  that  his  iDigeon  had  done  it  too  ta- 
deily.i 

Abont  eight  or  ten  days  before  Us  dnik, 
when  Dr.  Brooklesby  paid  him  hia  morning  vsa^ 
be  seemed  very  low  and  deqwuding,  and  Mill, 
'  1  have  been  as  a  dying  man  all  nigbl'  Bi 
then  emphatically  broke  <«t  in  tha  wodt  d 
Shakspeare, — 

'Cinit  tliDUDotmlnlgtertoaBinddlsmsl. 
Flack  horn  the  memoiy  a  Tnoted  sorrow ; 
Rue  out  the  HrittcD  troubles  of  the  ticaia : 

Oansc  Uifl  stulTd  bosom  of  tfast  pcrUoos  stn^ 

Which  wti^is  upon  t^  bfart  J ' 
To   which   Dr.  Brocklaiby  readUy   anmnd, 
from  the  lame  great  poet : 


the  application. 

On  another  day,  after  this,  whan  taUng  (■ 
the  subject  of  prayer.  Dr.  Brockbabj  repesUd 
from  Juvenal, 


>  This  bold  eiriiRiiqcnt  I 


that  It  Is  Lnjurlou: 
thoD^t  It  neeesi 
JoTinson  did  in  he 
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knd  no  on  to  thB  esd  of  the  tfntli  utiic  ;  but  in 
tiuiuinj£  it  quickly  ovt^r,  he  hnppQncd,  in  ibo  Itnu^ 

■Qui  ■jallani  Vila  citROiuia  latsr  mizncra  pout,' 
to  praDOonce  ni;>rfRiiini  foroitmiuin;  atvhich 
Juhman'*  critical  car  inituitl]'  took  offence,  and 
diioanning  vehcmeatl;  on  th«  unmetric*!  eRect 
of  laoh  It  Inpie,  he  ihowed  hiniBelf  lu  full  u 
I   CTflr  uf  tha  ipirit  of  tb«  gnunnDLrian, 

Uaviog  DO  otber  relntion>,'  H  bod  beea  for 
I  ■oma  time  Johiuon'i  inlVDtion  to  make  a  liberal 
I>TDriiion  for  his  fnithful  Krruit.  Ur.  Fntodi 
Barber,  whom  ba  looked  upoo  ai  particularly 
QDder  hia  pr<<teotiaii,  and  whom  be  liad  all  along 
treated  truly  ■■  an  bumble  fnend.^  Uariag 
Mked  Dr.  Brookleiby  wbat  woalJ  be  a  proper 
annDity  to  a  faiuurite  servant,  and  being  an- 
swered that  it  muBt  depend  on  the  eircumitancei 
tA  tfaa  muter  ;  and  that  in  the  caae  of  a  noble- 
mao,  fifty  pounda  a  year  waa  oooiidercd  ai  an 
adequate  reward  for  many  yean'  faithful  ur- 
rice :— '  Then,'  aaid  Johnmn,  '  ahall  I  be  noti/ii- 
rimH,  for  I  mean  to  leave  Frank  aoventy  pound* 
ar,  and  I  derire  yon  to  tell  him  ».'  It  is 
(Irange,  however,  to  think,  that  Johoaon  wai 
not  fra«  from  that  general  veaknesi  of  being 
H  to  execute  a  will,  *o  tbat  be  delayed  it 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  bad  it  nut  been  for  Sir 
John  Hawldna'a  repeatedly  uigjog  it,  I  think  it 
i>  probable  that  bii  kind  reanlution  would  not 
hare  been  fnlfilled.  After  making  one,  wbicb, 
M  8ir  John  Hawkina  Infurmi  ui,  extended  no 
farther  than  the  promiied  annuity,  Juhnion'i 
al  diapoaition  of  bi<  property  waa  ettabliabed 
by  •  Will  and  Codicil,  of  which  copiea  are  gi 
'  la  nut  MAUK  o*  God.     4j(ei<.    I,  Samuu, 


I  Tlwat 


H  UjDl- 


tlCB  eT  BIr  John  Bawkbii'i  charge  agaiimt  Ji 

Ji  mpect  lo  a  penon  cit  the  nune  ai  Ucnly,  wbom 
ha   hu   Inaeconlelj  npnatntet   a>   a  rcUttOD   ol 

wtHther  any  of  hla  rcIatlnDa  wen  living,  ta  evinced  b) 
toUowlng  latter,  mlltcn  not  kog  bufun  be  nuilt 
Uawlll:— 


'BII.-I  am 
lerjaiabaw,  of 

BeVitwDibood, 

Iwbtrataaii 

Ice  an  Inqoliy  tboi 

lay,  II  vUl  bi 
belnK  vtiy  atari 
tUa  traubic— I 


•  BoLi  Coi'kT,  Fliet  3tb((t, 

Hat.  M.  17  Bt 
ona  to  know  whttbfr  Chailee 
(I  thlBk),  In  youi  btber'a 
tng :  what  la  hi*  cauUUoa. 
ucan  conienleaUy 


JoHirsoN,  being  in  full  poMenion  of  my  facul tie*, 
but  fearing  this  night  may  put  an  end  to  my 
life,  do  ordain  thia  my  last  Will  and  Teatami 
I  bequeath  to  GoDaaoul  polluted  by  many  bi 
but  I  bopo  purified  by  JsauH  Chubt.  1  leaTs 
hundred  and  fifty  pounda  in  the  hnnda  ol 
Bennet  Ijuigtoa,  Ea<i. ;  three  hundred  pound* 
the  banda  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  &Ir.  Petkiua, 
wen;  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounda  is  th« 
idi  of  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  nf  Dromore  ;  oa 
thouaand  pounda,  Three  per  cent.  Aniinitieg  ij 
the  public  fundi ;  and  one  hundred  pouoda  noi 
lying  by  me  in  ready  money ;  all  thcac  before- 
mentioned  auma  and  tiropcrty  1  leave.  I  say,  ttt 
Sir  Joabua  Beynolda,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and 
Dr.  William  Scott,  of  Docton'  Commona,  in 
for  the  following  uaea  :~Tbat  ia  to  aay,  t 
pay  to  the  repreaentativea  of  the  lata  WillinM 
Icnya,  bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  tba 
of  two  hundred  pounda ;  to  Mrs.  White, 
my  fcmalo  aorvant,  one  hundred  pounda  stock 
intbeTliree  percenl  Annuities  aforesaid.  Th* 
rest  of  the  aforesaid  inma  of  money  and  property, 
together  with  my  booka,  plal«,  and  houiebotJ 
:ure,  t  leave  to  the  before- mentioned  S' 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Uawkini.  and  Dr. 
William  Scott,  ^ao  in  trost,  to  be  applied,  aftet 
paying  my  debts,  to  the  uie  of  Fnuicii  Barber, 
my  min-«ervBQt,  a  negro,  in  such  manner  b« 
they  aball  judge  moat  fit  and  avaihUile  to  bi« 
benefit.  And  I  appoint  the  aforemid  Sir  JoahuA 
Reynold*.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William 
Scott,  fole  eieoutot*  of  thlt  my  but  will  anB 
testament,  hereby  revoking  fll  fanner  willa  and 
totamenta  whatever.  In  wltneai  whereof,  I 
hereunto  aubaciibe  my  name,  and  affii  my  *ea], 
thii  eighth  day  of  Decnmbei  17S1. 

'SiK.  JOHIIflOK(L.8.), 
'Signed,  (caled.  pnblished,  declared,  an4 
delivered,  by  the  aaid  testator,  a*  hia  laot 
will  and  teatament,  jn  the  presence  of  us, 
the  word  (vo  being  first  inaerted  in  ttM 
oppoaite  page. 

'OiOBaiSnaRAS. 
'Joan  DKaHui;ui!&' 

'Bynrofoixl^^™^  last  wiU  and  t«*tar 
moot,  I,  Sah^u.  Jomisos,  giva,  deviae,  ■   ' 
beqneath  my  measnage  or  tenement  aitoale 
Lichfield,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  with  Iha 


la  MBtorolly  to ' 
Istttr.  aa  LnqBlry  i 

■rlia  Scrlnubaw 

UvlBg,    Dr.  Vyat  Lntomu  rat  that  Dr. 

I,  'bs  was  disaiipolDtcd  Id  th>  InqnlrMs  b*  bad 

daslterblsKlstlona'    Thrre Is thercfan oo pooBd 
whatioever  for  inppoalng 
tbrai,  ur  naglwted  tkem.- 


lira.  Bond,  of  UebSeld  aforesaid,  or  of  1 
Hin.tiTm,  her  anderlenant.  to  my  eiecutor* 
intnut,  tostUanddiapoaeof  the  aamei  anittb 
menay  arising  from  such  sale  I  give  and  ba 
queath  aa  foUowi— vit,  to  Tbomas  and  Ben 
jamln,    the    sons  of  Fisher  Johuaon,   lata  0 

LeiBttUr,  aod  Whiting,    daughter  a 

Themaa  Johasos,  lata  of  Coventry,  and  tb« 
gnnd-daDghter  of  the  aaid  Thomaa  Johnson, 
tnll  and  eqiyd  fooith  part  each ;  but  in  easa 
there  shall  be  more  gnnd-daugbtere  than  onn  al 
the  t»id  ThovkBi  JehMoa,  Urini  at  tba  time  of 
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iriT  decease,!  give  uid bequeath  the  part  or  ihare 
or  that  one  to  and  eqoall;  between  lueh  grand- 
daughlera.  I  giio  and  bequeath  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rogers,  ot  Berkeley,  near  Froom,  in  the 
unt;  of  SiHnenet,  the  aum  ot  one  hundred 
unds,  requerting  him  to  apply  the  sanie  to- 
wardg  the  maintenancs  of  EUiabeth  Berne,  a 
itic  I  alio  give  and  bequeath  to  mjr  god- 
children, the  (OQ  and  daughter  of  Hauritini 
Lowe,  painter,  each  of  them  one  hundred  pounds 
ot  my  stock  in  the  Three  per  cent.  Consolidated 
Annuities,  to  ba  applied  and  diipoeed  of  by  and 
it  the  discretion  of  my  eiecuton,  in  the  educi- 
jon  or  settlement  in  the  world  of  them  roy  said 
legatees.  Aiio  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sir  John 
Ilawkiiu,  one  of  my  eiecutois,  the  Anaala 
Sccletiattid  of  Baronius,  and  Holinahed'a  and 
Stowe'i  Chnmitlf,  and  also  an  octavo  Common 
Prayer  Book.  To  Bennet  Langton,  Bsq.,  I  give 
and  bequeath  my  Polyglot  Bible.  To  SirJoshna 
Reynolds,  my  great  Frerlelt  Dictionary  by  Mar- 
tiniere,  and  my  own  copy  of  my  folio  English 
Dictionary  of  the  last  revitian.  To  Dr.  William 
tt,  one  of  my  sieoutors,  the  Dictioniiairt  dt 
nnxrcf,  and  Lectius'a  edition  of  the  Orett 
Port*.  To  Mr.  Windham,  PiMte  Orrtd  Heroici 
per  Bnricum  Sttphamim.  To  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Strabon,  Tiear  of  Islington,  in  Hiddlesei,  Mill's 
Orftt  Tatanunt,  Ben's  Onek  Tetlamatt,  by 
Stephens,  all  my  Latin  Biblea,  and  my  Greek 
Bible,  by  Weohelius.  To  Dr.  Heberden,  Dr. 
Brockleshy,  Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr.  Craikshonk, 
the  BurseoB  who  attended  me,  Mr.  Holder, 
my  apothecary,  Oenrd  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Hn. 
Qardiner,  of  Snow  Hill,  Mrs.  Frances  Keynolda, 
Ur.  Hoole,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hoole,  his 
ton,  eacb  a  book  at  their  election,  to  keep  as  a 
token  of  remembrance.  I  also  give  and  be- 
queath to  Mr.  John  Desmoultiu,  two  hundred 
poands  Conanlidated  Three  per  cent.  Annui- 
,iei ;  and  to  Mr.  Bastres,  the  Italian  moater, 
:he  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  ba  laid  ont  in  books 
>t  piety  for  hi*  own  use.  And  whereas  the  said 
Bennet  lAugton  hath  agreed,  in  consideration 
of  the  sam  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
mentioned  in  my  will  to  be  in  hia  hands,  to 
grant  and  secure  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds, 
payable  during  the  life  of  ma  and  my  servant 
Francis  Barber,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of 
Ds,  to  Vx.  George  Stubba,  in  trust  tor  ns ;  iny 
mind  and  will  is,  that  in  ease  ot  my  deoeaae 
before  the  said  agreement  ahall  be  perfected,  the 
said  lum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
and  the  bond  for  securing  the  said  sum,  shall 
go  to  the  said  Francis  Barber ;  and  I  hereby 
give  and  bequeath  to  htm  the  tame,  in  Uen  of 
the  bequest  in  hit  favour,  contained  in  my  laid 
will.  And  I  hereby  empower  my  eiecuton 
to  deduct  and  retain  all  expenses  that  shall  or 
may  be  incurred  in  the  eiecntion  of  my  Mid 
will,  or  of  this  codicil  thereto,  out  of  such  ei 

and  effects  at  I  shall  die  pewetted  of.    All 

nit,  nddne,  ud  remaiiidet  of  my  e*t«t*  and 


effect!  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  taid  eiecn- 
tors,  in  trust  for  the  laid  Francis  Barber,  hi* 
executon   and  adminintraton.  —  Witnea  my 
hand  and  teal,  this  ninth  day  of  Dec«nb«r  ITSL 
'SUI.  JOBSSOH  (US.). 
'  Signed,  aealed,  pablithed,  declared,  and 
delivered,  by  the  said  Samuel  JohntOD,  ai 
and  for  a  codicil  to  his  lastwiD«ndteat*- 
ment,  in  the  pretenoe  of  us,  whs,  in  Us 
pretence,  and  at  his  request,  and  lito  la 
the  pretence  of  each  other,  hava  btivta 
•nbaoibad  our  nimee  as  witneaaea. 
'  JOHV  COFSLT. 

'WltUAK  GraBSK. 

'Bum  COLB.'  ■ 


Bis  uprea  dectimtJoD  with  his  drlng  bnatb  ts  a 
Chilstkn,  as  It  had  bMn  cften  piactlsad  la  such  boIbbi 
wrlCings.  wtscf  ra]  (xiDfl«]uence  from  this  great  tbsb; 
for  the  csnvdctloa  of  ■  mind  equUr  scute  and  itroaa. 
might  wen  ovobtlaoce  Ue  dnobU  ot  othen  wba  vm 
his  contemponiies-  Tbe  expnaslon  poUafaJ  may.  Is 
iCre  tiian  mdlnT 


yard,  proceeded  (ton  amy  WDiiliT  mottn.  HtUH 
Eti  John  HawUns  that,  his  ttther  having  twooai  s 
bankrupt,  Hr,  Innyt  bad  atiUted  him  with  Boav  w 
credit  lo  continue  fait  butlwiaa.  -lUt,'  t*U  fan  'I 
coDtider  tt  tn  obligation  on  ma  lo  be  gratefBI  to  \» 

Tfae  amoDDt  o(  bts 
abiT  mors  than  he  hi 
Hiirkint  BStimstes  the  bequest  of  Prands  Butvr  tt  t 
sura  llttJe  Ihort  of  Afleeo  hundred  pounds,  l&dDiltlc 
sa  innnlty  of  tennty  poundi  to  be  ptld  to  Un  4 
Ur.  LiUgton,  In  consldetation  at  sevm  tanndnd  nl 
any  pounds  which  Johnson  had  lent  lo  tbst  palb- 
nisn  Blr  John  secns  not  ■  Uttls  ingiy  at  tUi  ts- 
quest,  sDd  mutters  'a  cavnt  sgalpst 
boantyfendrtYaDrbonegToes.'  Biitsunly,wl 
hu  money  entltelj  of  hit  own  acqoistUsB.  i 


llignat|iK>[>ktrts 


diipOHOf  I 

s  faithful  I 

UOD  of  hU  tnmstsr,  retired  to  Uchfleld,  whve  haa^ 

pan  the  rest  of  bit  days  in  comfoit. 

It  has  beat  objected  that  Johnson  has  omltUd  mm 
of  bis  beat  friends,  when  leaving  books  to  aeml  ■ 
tokens  of  his  last  mneinhnuce.  Tht  nama  tf  Ik; 
Adams,  Di.  I^lor,  Dr.  Bumey.  Mr.  Barta,  Ht. 
Uaiphy,  the  author  ol  this  woA,  and  otboi  rtt 
wers  Intlmalt  with  him.  sie  not  to  be  (oond  In  UlwIB, 
ThUnuy  be  accounted  for  by  eoBtMering,  that  ai  h> 
WM  very  near  bis  ditsolDlloti  st  ths  tine,  be  )ntaWr 
meatlontd  such  tt  happened  to  occur  to  his ;  ■! 
that  he  may  have  renllMted  that  te  bad  (DbhI) 
thowB  Othen  tnch  proofs  of  hit  ngtrd,  that  tt  wss 
^  notuKKSttrytociDwdhlBWIUwlththelrnaraa.  Mia 
Lacy  Porter  wot  mncfa  diipteasad  that  Bothl^  w« 
'  -  to  her ;  but " 
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The  coiuideration  of  numerous  papers  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  seems  to  have  struck 
Johnson's  mind  with  a  sudden  anxiety;  and  as 
they  were  in  great  confusion,  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  he  had  not  entrusted  some  faith- 
ful and  discreet  person  with  the  care  and  selec- 
tion of  them :  instead  of  which,  he,  in  a  precipi- 
tate manner,  burnt  large  masses  of  them,  with 
little  regard,  as  I  apprehend,  to  discrimination. 
Not  that  I  suppose  we  have  thus  been  deprived 
of  any  compositions  which  he  had  ever  intended 
for  the  public  eye  ;  but  from  what  escaped  the 
flames,  I  judge  that  many  curious  circumstances 
relating  both  to  himself,  and  other  literary  cha- 
racters, have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we  have 
lost,  which  were  two  quarto  volumes,  containing 
a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular  account  of  his 
own  life,  from  his  earliest  recollection.  I  owned 
to  him,  that  having  accidentally  seen  them,  I 
had  read  a  great  deal  in  them ;  and  apologising 
for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I  could 
help  it.  He  placidly  answered,  '  Why,  sir,  I  do 
not  think  you  could  have  helped  it.'  I  said  that 
I  had,  for  once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  inclination 
to  commit  theft.  It  had  come  into  my  mind  to 
carry  off  those  two  volumes,  and  never  see  him 
more.  Upon  my  inquiring  how  this  would  have 
affected  him,  *  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  believe  I  should 
have  gone  mad.' ^ 

Johnson  by  her  will,  which  was  made  during  his  Ufe- 
timo.  as  appeared  at  her  decease. 

His  enumerating  several  persona  in  one  group,  and 
leaving  them  *  each  a  book  at  their  election/  might 
possibly  have  given  occasion  to  a  curious  question  as 
to  the  order  of  choice,  had  they  not  luckily  fixed  on 
different  books.  His  library,  though  by  no  means 
handsome  in  its  appearance,  was  sold  by  Mc  Christie 
for  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  nine  shillings : 
many  people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book  which  Itad 
belonged  to  Johnson.  In  many  of  them  he  had  written 
little  notes ;  sometimes  tender  memorials  of  his  de- 
parted wife :  as,  '  This  was  dear  Tetty's  book ; '  some- 
times occasional  remarks  of  different  sorts.  Mrs. 
Lysons,  of  Clifford's  Inn,  has  favoured  me  with  the  two 
following  :— 

In  JIUyRula  and  HeJpi  to  DevotUmt,  by  Bryan  Duppa, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winton,  '  Precu  tpiidam  videiur  dili- 
genter  tracUuu;  $pero  nan  inaudUus.' 

In  Tfu  Kowicmcian  in/all  ibis  Axiomata,  by  John 
Heydon,  Gent,  prefixed  to  which  are  some  vencs 
addressed  to  the  author,  si^nifKl  Ambr.  Waters,  A.11, 
Coll.  Ex.  Oxon.  '  Theite  Latin  vtnu  wtre  written  tu 
JlobUthy  Bathurst,  t(j>au  ki»  TreatiMon  Human  Nalurt, 
and  have  no  relation  to  tht  booL—An  (xi(i/ruud.'->Bos- 

WCLU 

Francis  Barber.  Dr.  Johnsoa'a  principal  legatee, 
died  in  the  infirmary  at  Stafford,  after  undergoing  a 
painftd  uporation,  Feb.  13,  1801.— Malonk. 

I  One  of  these  volumea.  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs 
us,  he  put  into  his  pocket ;  for  which  the  excuse  he 
states  is,  that  he  meant  to  preserve  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  penon  whom  he  describes  so  as  to  make 
it  sufficiently  clear  who  is  meant  [Mr.  George  Steeveosl, 
'having  strong  reasons,'  said  he, '  to  suspect  that  this 
man  might  find  and  make  an  111  use  of  the  book.'    Why 


During  his  last  illness,  Johnson  experienced 
the  steady  and  kind  attachment  of  his  numerous 
friends.  Mr.  Hoole  has  drawn  up  a  narrative  of 
what  i>a88ed  in  the  visits  which  he  paid  him  dur- 
ing that  time,  from  the  10th  of  November  to  the 
13th  of  December,  the  day  of  his  death,  inclu- 
sive, and  has  favoured  me  with  a  perusal  of  it, 
with  permission  to  make  extracts,  which  I  have 
done.  Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  him  than 
Mr.  Langton,'  to  whom  he  tenderly  said,  Te 
teneam  moriens  deficitnU  manu.  And  I  think  it 
highly  to  the  honour  of  Mr  Windham,  that  his 
important  occupations  as  an  active  statesman 
did  not  prevent  him  from  paying  assiduous 
respect  to  the  dying  sage  whom  he  revered. 
Mr.  Langton  informs  me,  that  one  day  he  found 
Mr.  Burke  and  four  or  five  more  friends  sitting 
with  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  '  I  am 
afraid,  sir,  such  a  number  of  us  may  be  oppres- 
sive to  you.'  *  No,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  it  is  not 
so  ;  and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state,  indeed, 
when  your  company  would  not  be  a  delight  to 
me.'  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  expres- 
sive of  being  very  tenderly  affected,  replied, 
'My  dear  sir,  you  have  always  been  too  good 
to  me. '  Immediately  afterwards  he  went  away. 
This  was  the  last  circumstance  in  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  two  eminent  men. 


The  following  particulars  of  his  conversatioA 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  I  give  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  John  Nichols :  * — 

'  He  said  that  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were 

I 
Sir  John  should  suppose  that  the  gentleman  alluded 
to  would  act  in  this  manner,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
explain.  But  what  he  did  was  not  approved  of  by 
Johnson;  who,  upon  being  acquainted  of  it  without 
delay  by  a  friend,  expressed  great  indignation,  and 
warmly  insisted  on  the  book  being  delivered  up ;  and 
afterwards,  in  the  supposition  of  his  missing  it.  with- 
out knowing  by  whom  it  had  been  taken,  he  said,  *  Sir, 
I  should  have  gone  out  of  the  world  distrusting  half 
mankind.'  Sir  John  next  day  wrote  a  letter  to  John- 
son, assigning  reasons  for  his  conduct :  upon  which 
Johnson  obscn-ed  to  Mr.  Langton. '  Bishop  Sanderson 
could  not  have  dictated  a  better  letter.  I  could  almost 
say,  MdiMM  ut  tic  porA««iase  quam  non  erreuK.'  The 
agitation  into  which  Johnson  was  thro>»'n  by  ttib 
incident,  probacy  made  him  hastily  bum  thoM  pre- 
cious reconls,  which  must  ever  be  regretted.  —Boa  well. 

*  Mr.  Langton.  whoso  nsme  so  often  occurs  in  tlieae 
volumes,  survived  Johnson  several  ycaxs.  He  dkd  at 
Southampton,  Dec  18,  ISOI.—Malo.ne. 

'  On  the  same  undoubted  authority  I  give  a  few 
articles,  which  should  have  bevn  biserted  in  clirono- 
l<^cal  order ;  but  which,  now  that  they  are  before  me, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  omit  :— 

'  In  173a.  Dr.  Johnson  hsd  a  psriicular  indinntion 
to  have  been  engaged  as  an  asjistaut  to  the  Iteveremi 
Mt:  Budworth,  then  head  master  of  tlie  Grammar 
School  at  Brewood.  in  Stsffonl shire,  "an  excellent 
person,  who  possessed  every  talent  of  a  i»crfect  iu- 
structor  of  youth,  in  a  degree  which  (to  nse  the  words 
of  one  of  the  brightest  omsments  of  literature,  ths 
Reverend  Dr.  Hunl.  Bishoi>  of  Worcester)  has  boco 
rarely  found  in  any  of  that  profession  since  the  days 
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the  only  part  of  his  writings  which  then  gave 
him  any  compunction  ;  bnt  that  at  the  time  he 
wrote  them,  he  had  no  conception  he  was  im- 
posing upon  the  world,  though  they  were  fre- 
quently written  from  very  slender  materials, 
and  often  from  none  at  all— the  mere  coinage  of 
his  own  imagination.  He  never  wrote  any  part 
of  his  works  with  equal  velocity.  Three  columns 
of  the  Magazine  in  an  hour  was  no  uncommon 
effort,  which  was  faster  than  most  persons  could 
have  transcribed  that  quantity. 

•  Of  his  friend  Cave  he  always  spoke  with 
great  affection.     "Yet,"  said  he,  "Cave  (who 


of  Qointilian."  Mr.  Budworth,  "  who  was  less  known 
lu  his  lifeUme,  from  that  obscure  situation  to  which 
the  caprice  of  fortune  oft  condemns  the  most  accom- 
plishcd  characters,  than  his  highest  merit  deservc<l," 
had  been  bred  under  Mr.  BlackweU,  at  Market  Bos- 
worth,  where  Johnson  was  some  time  an  usher ;  which 
might  naturally  lead  to  the  application.  Mr.  Bud- 
worth  was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the  learning  or 
abUiUes  of  Johnson,  as  he  more  than  once  lamented 
his  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  declining  the 
engagement,  trom  an  apprehension  tliat  the  paralytic 
affection,  under  which  our  great  PhUologlst  laboured 
through  life,  might  become  the  object  of  imitation  or 
of  ridicule  among  his  pupils,'  Captain  Bud  worth, 
his  grandson,  has  confirmed  to  me  this  anecdote. 

'Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson  at  8t 
John's  Gate  was  Samuel  Boyse,  well  known  by  his 
ingenious  productions,  and  not  less  noted  for  his 
imprudence.  It  was  not  unusual  for  Boyse  to  bo  a 
customer  to  the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, Dr.  Johnson  collected  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem 
Ms  friend's  clothes,  which  in  two  days  after  were 
pawned  again.  "The  sum,"  said  Johnson,  "was 
collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  time  when  to  me  sixpence 
was  a  serious  consideration." ' 

'  Speaking  one  day  of  a  person  for  whom  he  had  a 
feal  friendship,  but  in  whom  vanity  was  somewhat  too 
predominant,  he  observed,  that  "  Kelly  was  so  fond  of 
displaying  on  his  sideboard  the  plate  which  he  pos- 
sessed, that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs.  For  my  p^," 
gald  he,  "  I  never  was  master  of  a  pair  of  spurs  but 
once,  and  they  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
By  the  carelessness  of  Boswell's  servant,  they  were 
dropped  from  the  end  of  the  boat,  on  our  return  IJrom 
tlielsleofSkye."' 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samurl  Badcock,  having  been 
introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson  by  Mr.  Niiholn, some  years 
before  his  deatli,  thus  exprediicd  himself  in  a  letter  to 
that  gontleman  :— 

•  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  you 
did  nje  in  introducing  mo  to  Dr.  Jdhnson  I  Tantnm. 
vidi  VirgiUum.  But  to  have  seen  hiui,  and  to  have 
received  a  testimony  of  respect  from  him,  was  enough. 
I  recollect  all  the  conversation,  and  shall  never  forget 
one  of  his  expressions.  SiK-nking  of  Dr.  Priestley 
(whose  writings,  I  saw,  he  rstliiuittNl  at  a  lo^  rate),  he 
said,  "You  have  provtHl  him  as  deficient  in  probity  as 
he  is  in  learning."  I  called  him  an  "  Irnhx-schoUir;" 
but  he  was  not  willing  to  allow  him  a  claim  even  to 
that  merit  He  said,  "that  he  borrowed  txom  tliose 
who  had  been  borrowers  themselves,  and  did  not  know 
that  the  mistakes  he  adopted  had  been  answered  by 
others."  I  oft^n  tliink  of  our  short  but  precious  visit 
to  tliis  great  man.  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  an 
•ro  i>  my  life.'— Bo3 well. 


never  looked  out  of  his  window  but  with  a  view 
to  the  OtntUmAn*i  Magazine)  was  a  penurious 
paymaster ;  he  would  contract  for  lines  by  the 
hundred,  and  expect  the  long  hundred  ;  bat  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  always  delighted  to  have 
his  friends  at  his  table." 

'  When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of  his  own 
works,  he  said  thiit  he  had  power  (from  the 
booksdlers)  to  print  such  an  edition,  if  his 
health  admitted  it ;  but  had  no  power  to  assign 
over  any  edition,  unless  he  could  add  notes,  and 
so  alter  them  as  to  make  them  new  works, 
which  his  state  of  health  forbade  him  to  think 
of.  "I  may  possibly  live,**  said  he,  "  or  rather 
breathe,  three  days,  or  perhaps  three  weeks; 
but  find  myself  daily  and  gradually  weaker." 

'  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four  days 
only  before  his  death.  Speaking  of  the  little  fear 
he  had  of  undergoing  a  chirurgical  operation, "  X 
would  give  one  of  these  legs  for  a  year  more  of 
life— I  mean  of  comfortable  life,  not  such  as 
that  which  I  now  suffer ; "  and  lamented  much 
his  inability  to  read  during  his  hours  of  restleu- 
ness.  "I  used  formerly,"  he  added,  "when 
sleepless  in  bed,  to  read  like  a  Turk/' 

*  AVhilst  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it  wuhis 
regular  practice  to  hkve  the  church-senrice  read 
to  him  by  some  attentive  and  friendly  dirine. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  performed  this  kind  offics 
in  my  presence  for  the  last  time,  when,  by  his 
own  desire,  no  more  than  the  litany  was  read ; 
in  which  his  responses  were  in  the  deep  and 
sonorous  voice  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  occasion- 
Uly  noticed,  and  with  the  most  profound  devo- 
tion that  can  be  imagined.  His  hearing  Boi 
being  quite  perfect,  he  mote  than  once  inter 
rupted  Mr.  Hoole,  with  "Louder,  my  dear  or;  ; 
louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  pray  in  vain !  **—  , 
and  when  the  service  was  ended,  he,  with  great 
earnestness,  turned  round  to  an  excellent  huly 
who  was  present,  saying,  "  I  thank  you,  msdsD, 
very  heartily,  for  your  kindness  in  joining  ms 
in  this  solemn  exercise.  Live  well,  I  eoojore 
you  ;  and  you  will  not  feel  the  compunction  st 
the  last,  which  I  now  fceL*  So  truly  humble 
were  th6  thoughts  wluch  this  great  and  good 
man  entertained  of  his  own  approaches  to  reli- 
gious perfection. 

*  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a  rolomt 
of  Devotional  Excrciset ;  bat  this   (though  bs  j 
listened  to  the  proposal  with  much  complacency,  j 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  offered  for  it)  hi 
declined,  from  motives  of  the  sincerest  modesty. 

'Ho  seriously  enksrtained  the  thought  d 
translating  Tliuanui.  He  often  talked  to  ms 
on  the  subject,  and  once  in  particular,  when  I 
was  rather  wishing  that  he  would  favour  tbs 
world,  and  gratify  his  sovereign,  by  a  Life  of 
Spencer  (which  he  said  that  he  would  readily 
have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  any  new 
materials  for  the  purpose),  he  added,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  again,  sir,  of  Thuanms:  it  woold 
not  be  the  laboriooi  task  whioh  foxL  hsre  n^ 
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posed  it.  I  should  have  no  trouble  but  that  of 
dictation,  which  would  be  performed  as  speedily 
as  an  amanuensis  could  write." ' 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and 
divines  of  different  communions,  that  although 
he  was  a  steady  Church  of  England  man,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  much  agreeable  intercourse 
between  him  and  them.  Let  me  particularly 
name  the  late  Mr.  La  Trobe,  and  ^Ir.  Ilutton,  of 
the  I^Ioravian  profession.  His  intimacy  with 
the  English  Benedictines  at  Paris  has  be^ 
mentioned ;  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
charity  in  which  he  lived  with  good  men  of  the 
Komish  Church,  I  am  happy  in  this  op|)ortunity 
of  recortling  his  friendship  with  the  Kev.  Thomas 
Hussey,  "D.Jy.,  his  Catholic  Majesty's  Chaplain 
of  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  London,  that  very 
respectable  man,  eminent  not  only  for  his 
powerful  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  but  for  his 
various  abilities  and  acquisitions.  Nay,  though 
Johnson  loved  a  Presbyterian  the  least  of  all, 
this  did  not  prevent  his  having  a  long  and  unin- 
terrupted social  connection  with  the  Itev.  Dr. 
James  Fordyce,  who,  since  his  death,  hath 
gratefully  celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain  of 
devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which  hung 
over  the  dying  Johnson,  his  characteristical 
manner  showed  itself  on  different  occasions. 

When  Dr.  AVarren,  in  his  usual  style,  hoped 
that  he  was  better,  his  answer  was,  *  No,  sir ; 
you  cannot  conceive  with  what  acceleration  I 
advance  towards  death.* 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  was 
employed  one  night  to  sit  up  with  him.  Being 
asked  next  morning  how  he  liked  his  attendant, 
his  answer  was,  '  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  the  fellow's  an 
idiot ;  he  is  as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  when  first 
put  into  the  wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse.' 

3Ir.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow  con- 
veniently to  support  him,  he  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  and  said,  '  That  will  do-all  that 
a  pillow  can  do.* 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  n  poem,  consist- 
ing of  several  stanzas,  in  four  lines,  in  alternate 
rhyme,  which  he  said  ho  had  conqtosed  some 
years  before,'  on  occasion  of  a  rich,  extravagant 
young  gentleman's  coming  of  age,  saying  he 
bad  never  repeated  it  but  once  since  he  com- 
posed it,  and  had  given  but  one  copy  of  it.  That 
copy  was  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  who 
has  published  it  in  a  book  which  she  entitles 
British  Synonimyy  but  which  is  truly  a  collection 
of  entertaining  remarks  and  stories,  no  matter 

>  In  1780.  Boe  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  dated 
August  8. 1780 :— '  You  have  heard  in  the  pa]K:rs  liow 
(Lade]  is  come  to  age.  I  have  enclosed  a  short  iM*n^ 
of  coDgrstulation,  whirh  you  must  not  show  to  any- 
body It  is  odd  that  it  ahould  come  into  anylMxly's 
head.  I  hope  you  will  read  it  with  candour ;  It  iff,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  author's  fimt  ernuys  In  that  way  of 
writing,  and  a  beginner  is  always  to  be  trcat«d  with 
tenderness. '— M  alums. 


whether  accurate  or  not.     Being  a  piece  of  ex- 
quisite satire,  conveyed  in  a  strain  of  pointed 
vivacity  and  humour,  and  in  a  manner  of  which 
no  other  instance  is  to  be  found  in  Johnaon's  • 
writings,  I  shall  here  insert  it : — 

Long-expcctM  one-and-twenty, 
Ling'ring  year,  at  length  \a  flowm: 

Pride  and  pleaKurc,  pomp  and  iilont9i 
Great  [Str  John],  arc  now  your  owii,  * 

Loosen 'd  from  the  minor's  tether. 

Free  to  mortjtn;?e  or  to  sell, 
"Wild  as  wind,  ami  lijjht  as  feather. 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  fareweU. 

Call  the  Betseyn,  Katra,  and  Jenniea, 
AH  the  names  that  banish  care ; 

Lavish  of  your  grand.sirt''s  guineas, 
Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 

Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly ; 
Tlicre  tlie  gamester,  light  and  jolly. 

There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander» 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  tlie  jockey,  call  the  pander. 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  flIL 

When  the  Imnny  blade  carouses, 
Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high — 

What  are  acres?  what  are  houses? 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 

Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste  ; 
Boom  their  conasel,  scorn  their  pother^ 

You  can  hang  or  drown  at  Ixist 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant  brought 
to  him,  he  said,  'An  odd  thought  strikes  me— 
we  shall  receive  no  letters  in  the  grave.' 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Josbum 
Reynolds : — To  forgive  him  thirty  pounds  which 
he  had  borrowed  of  him  ;  to  read  the  Bible  ;  and 
never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sunday.  Sir  Joahoa 
readily  acquiesced. 

Indeed,  he  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the 
religious  improvement  of  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  discoursed  of  its  infinite  consequence.  Ha 
begged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  think  of  what  he  had 
said,  and  to  commit  it  to  writing;  and  upon 
being  afterwards  assured  that  this  was  done, 
pressed  his  hantls,  and  in  an  earnest  tone  thanked 
hioL  Dr.  Brocklesby  having  attended  him  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  and  kindness  as  his  physi- 
cian  and  friend,  he  was  peculiarly  desirous  that 
this  gentleman  should  not  entertain  any  loose, 
speculative  notions,  bi^t  be  confirmed  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  insisted  on  his  writ- 
ing down  in  his  presence,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
coUect  it,  the  inii>ort  of  what  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Dr.  Brocklesby  having  complied  with 
the  request,  he  made  him  sign  the  i>ai)er,  and 
urged  him  to  keep  it  in  his  own  custody  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude  which, 
amidst  all  his  bodily  distress  and  mental  suffer* 
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ings,  never  forsook  him,  asked  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  tell  him 
plainly  whether  he  could  recover.  *  Give  me,* 
said  he,  *  a  direct  answer.'  The  Doctor  having 
first  asked  him  if  he  could  bear  the  whole  truth, 
which  way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  being 
answered  that  he  could,  declared  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  could  not  recover  without  a  miracle. 
'  Then,*  said  Johnson,  '  I  will  take  no  more 
physic,  not  even  my  opiates ;  for  I  have  prayed 
that  I  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  unclouded.* 
In  this  resolution  he  persevered,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  used  only  the  weakest  kinds  of  sus- 
tenance. Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Windham  to 
take  somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  lest 
too  low  a  diet  should  have  tlie  very  effect  which 
he  dreaded,  by  debilitating  his  mind,  he  said,  *  I 
will  take  anything  but  inebriating  sustenance.* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  the  son  of  his 
friend,  and  had  been  always  one  of  his  great 
favourites,  Iiad,  during  his  last  illness,  the  satis- 
faction of  contributing  to  soothe  and  comfort  him. 
That  gentleman's  house  at  Islington,  of  which 
ho  is  vicar,  afforded  Johnson,  occasionally  and 
easily,  an  agreeable  change  of  place  and  fresh 
air,  and  lie  attended  also  upon  him  in  town  in 
tlio  discharge  of  the  sacred  ofiices  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

Mr.  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable  assur- 
ance, that  after  being  in  much  agitation,  John- 
son became  quite  composed,  and  continued  so 
till  his  death. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
fanaticism,  obliged  me  with  the  following  ac- 
counts : — 

'  For  some  time  before  his  death,  all  his  fears 
were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of 
his  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the  merits  and  j^ro- 
pitiation  of  Jesub  Chkist. 

*  Ho  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of 
faith  in  the  tcicri/ke  of  Jesus,  as  necessary  be- 
yond all  good  works  whatever,  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind. 

*  He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke,  and  to 
road  his  sermons.  I  asked  him  why  he  pressed 
Dr.  Clarke,  an  Arian. *  **  Because,"  said  he,  "  he 
is  fullest  on  the  p)'i>pitiatorj/  sacrifice/* 

>  Tho  change  of  his  scntiraenU  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Clarke  is  thus  inontioue<l  to  me  in  a  letter  fh>iu  the 
late  Dr.  A<lams,  Ma>jt»T  of  rembroke  College,  Oxford  : 
— 'The  Doctor's  prejudices  wore  the  strongest,  and 
ccrtniuly  in  another  sense  the  wu.ike8t,  that  ever 
lM)sseAsed  a  sensible  man.  You  know  his  extreme 
Xv'al  for  orthodoxy.  But  did  you  over  hear  what  he 
tt>ld  me  himself?  That  he  had  made  it  a  rule  nut  to 
admit  Dr.  Clarke's  name  in  his  Dictionarj-.  This, 
however,  wore  off.  At  some  distance  of  time  he  ad- 
vi!<e<l  with  me  what  Ixwks  he  should  n^ad  in  defence 
of  ilie  Christian  religion.  I  rec«)miiunded  Clarke's 
Eridcjicts  of  Natural  and  Revtaled  Puligion,  as  the  best 
of  the  kind  :  and  I  find  in  what  is  calbnl  hi;i  Prayers 
and  Ueditation.^,  that  he  was  frequently  employed  in 
the  latter  {uirt  of  his  time  in  reading  CLurke's  Scruiotu.' 

— BOaWELL. 


Johnson  having  thus  in  hk  mind  the  true 
Christian  scheme,  at  once  ratioml  and  consola- 
tory, uniting  justice  and  mercy  in  the  Diyiiott, 
with  the  improvement  of  human  nature,  pre- 
vious to  his  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  his 
apartment,  composed  and  fervently  uttered  this 
prayer.* 

'Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am 
now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  com- 
memorate, for  the  last  time,  the  death  of  tby 
Son  Jesus  Chuist,  out  Saviour  and  Bedeemer. 
Grant,  O  LoBD,  that  my  whole  hope  and 
confidence  may  be  in  his  merits,  and  thy 
mercy;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  re- 
pentance ;  make  this  commemoration  available 
to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  the  establish- 
ment of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my 
charity  ;  and  make  the  death  of  thy  Sox  Jesus 
Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  midtitude  of 
my  offences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of 
death ;  and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  ever- 
lasting happiness,  for  the  sake  <^  Jssus  Cheibz. 
Amen.* 

Having,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
made  his  will  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  December, 
and  settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  he  lan- 
guished till  Monday,  the  13th  of  that  month, 
when  he  expired  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  with  so  little  apparent  pain,  that  his 
attendants  hardly  perceived  when  his  dissolu- 
tion took  place. 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother,  niomai 
David,  has  furnished  me  with  the  followiog  par- 
ticulars : — 

'  The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was  cer- 
tain his  death  was  near,  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
resigned,  was  seldom  or  never  fretful  or  out 
of  temper,  and  often  said  to  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, who  gave  me  this  account,  "Attend, 
Francis,  to  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  which  is 
the  object  of  greatest  importance  :  **  he  abo  ei- 
plained  to  him  passages  in  the  Scripture,  and 
seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  talking  upon  reh- 
gious  subjects. 

'  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  the  day 
on  which  he  died,  a  Miss  Morris,  daughter  to 
a  particular  friend  of  his,  called,  and  said  to 
Francis  that  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
see  the  Doctor,  that  she  might  earnestly  re- 
quest him  to  give  her  his  blessing.  Francis 
went  into  the  room,  followed  by  the  young  lady, 
and  delivered  the  message.  The  Doctor  tamed 
himself  in  the  bed,  and  said,  *'  Goo  bless  yon, 
my  dear !  '*  These  were  the  last  words  he 
spoke.  His  difficulty  of  breathing  increased 
till  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan  took  care  to  have  it  lire- 
served ,  and  has  inserted  it  in  Praytn  and  McdiUitiomM^ 

p.  216.  — BOaWSUU. 
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Mr.  Barber  and  Mrs.  Desmoalins,  who  were  lit- 
ting  in  the  room,  observing  that  the  noise  he 
made  in  breathing  had  ceased,  went  to  the  bed, 
and  found  he  was  dead.' 

About  two  days  after  his  death,  the  follow- 
ing very  agreeable  account  was  communicated  to 
Mr.  Malone,  in  a  letter  by  the  Honourable  John 
Byng,  to  whom  I  am  much  obliged  for  granting 
me  permission  to  introduce  it  in  my  work. 

'  Dear  Sir,— Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Cawston,*  who  sat  up 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday 
evening,  till  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 
And  from  what  I  can  gather  from  him,  it 
should  seem  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  perfectly 
composed,  steady  in  hope,  and  resigned  to 
death.  At  the  interval  of  ench  hour,  they  as- 
sisted him  to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  and  move  his 
legs,  which  were  in  much  pain  ;  when  he  regu- 
larly addressed  himself  to  fervent  prayer ;  and 
though,  sometimes,  his  voice  failed  him,  his 
sense  never  did,  during  that  time.  The  only 
sustenance  ho  received  was  cider  and  water. 
He  said  his  mind  was  prepared,  and  the  time 
to  his  dissolution  seemed  long.  At  six  in  the 
morning  he  inf^uircd  the  hoiir,  and,  on  being 
informed,  said  that  all  went  on  regularly,  and 
he  felt  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

*  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  parted  from 
Cawston,  saying,  **  You  should  not  detain  Jl^Ir. 
Windham's  servant :— I  thank  you  ;  bear  my 
remembrance  to  your  master."  Cawston  sajrs, 
tliat  no  man  could  appear  more  collected,  more 
devout,  or  less  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
approaching  minute. 

*  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more  agree- 
able than,  and  somewhat  diiferent  from,  yours, 
has  given  us  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that 
that  great  man  died  as  he  lived,  full  of  re- 
signation, strengthened  in  faith,  and  joyful  in 
hupe.' 

A  few  dayv  before  his  death,  he  had  asked  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  as  one  of  his  executors,  where 
he  should  be  buried ;  and  on  being  answered, 
*  Doubtless  in  Westminster  Abbey,'  seemed  to 
feel  a  satisfaction  very  natural  to  a  poet ;  and 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  very  natural  to  every 
man  of  any  imaginati(m,  wlio  has  no  family 
sepulchre  in  which  he  can  be  laid  with  his 
fathers.  Accordingly,  upon  Monday,  December 
20,  his  remains  (enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin)  were 
dei>osited  in  that  noble  and  renowne<l  edifice; 
and  over  his  grave  was  placed  a  large  blue  flag- 
stone, with  tliis  inscription  : — 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  LLD 

Obiit  xiii  die  Decembris 

Anno  Domini 

IIDCCLXXXIV 

i£tatis  suao  LXXV. 
1  Sorvaut  to  Uic  Uight  lion.  WOliam  WindhaxiL— 

Bo^WKLL. 


His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable 
number  of  his  friends,  particularly  such  of  the 
members  of  the  Literary  Club  as  were  in  town ; 
and  was  also  honoured  with  the  pretence  of 
several  of  the  Reverend  Chapter  of  Westminster. 
Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Langton,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  and  Mr. 
Colman,  bore  his  palL  His  schoolfellow,  jyr. 
Taylor,  performed  the  mournful  office  of  read- 
ing the  burial-service. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  affectation 
when  I  declare,  that  I  find  myself  unable  to 
express  all  that  I  felt  upon  the  loss  of  such  a 
*  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. '  ^  I  shall  there- 
fore not  say  one  word  of  my  own,  but  adopt 
those  of  an  eminent  friend,'  which  he  uttered 
with  an  abrupt  felicity  superior  to  all  studied 
compositions :  '  He  has  made  a  chasm  which 
not  only  nothing  can  fill  up,  but  which  nothing 
has  a  tendency  to  fill  up.  Johnson  is  dead. 
Let  us  go  to  the  next  best— there  is  nobody : 
no  man  can  be  said  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
Johnson.' 

As  Johnson  had  abundant  homage  paid  to  him 
during  his  life,'  so  no  writer  in  this  nation  ever 
had  such  an  accumulation  of  literary  honours 
after  his  death.   A  sermon  upon  that  event  was 


t  On  the  subject  of  Johnson  I  may  adopt  the  words 
of  Sir  John  Harrington,  conceruing  his  venerable  tutor 
and  diocesan,  Dr.  John  BtiU,  liishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells :  *  Who  hath  given  me  some  helps,  more  hopes, 
all  encouragements  In  my  best  studies :  to  whom  I 
never  came,  but  I  grew  more  religious  ;  ftom  whom  I 
never  went,  but  I  parted  better  instructed.  Ot  him, 
therefore,  my  acquaintance,  my  friend,  my  instructor, 
if  I  speak  much  it  were  not  to  be  marvelled :  If  I  speak 
frankly,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed ;  and  though  I  speak 
partially,  it  were  to  be  pardoned.'— A'ni^  Antiqua, 
vol.  i  p.  130.  There  is  one  circumstance  in  Sir  John's 
character  of  Bishop  Still,  which  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  Johnson :  '  He  became  so  famous  a  disputer, 
that  the  leamodest  were  even  afraid  to  dispute  with 
him ;  and  he  finding  Ids  own  strength,  could  not  stick 
to  warn  them  in  their  arguments  to  take  heed  to  thdr 
answers,  like  a  perfect  fencer  that  will  tell  aforehand 
in  which  button  he  will  give  the  venue,  or  like  a 
cunning  chess-plsyer  that  will  appoint  beforehand 
with  which  pawn  and  In  what  place  he  will  give  the 
mate. '—  Bos  well. 

<  The  Uite  Right  Hon.  William  Gerard  HamUtOD, 
who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson 
near  thirty  years.  He  died  in  London.  July  16, 170O» 
in  his  sixty-ninth  or  seventieth  year.— Maloki. 

*  Beside  the  dedications  to  him  by  Vt.  Qoldsmitb, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  which 
I  have  mentioned  according  to  their  dates,  there  was 
one  by  a  lady,  of  a  versification  of  AnlngaU  and  AjtU, 
and  one  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Walker,  of  hb  Jthetcrieal 
fjromuiar.  I  have  lntn>duced  into  this  work  several 
compliments  paid  to  him  in  the  wiitings  of  his  con- 
teuiiMfrahcn  ;  but  the  niimbtr  of  them  is  so  great,  that 
we  may  fairly  say  that  there  was  almoat  a  general 
tribute. 

Let  me  not  b#>  forgetful  of  the  honour  done  to  hia 
by  Colonel  Myddletun,  of  Owaynynog.  near  Denbigh ; 
who,  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  lu  his  park,  whsft 
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IirBBi:!)fl<l  in  St.  Msry's  Chuni,  Oxforcl,  before 
the  Univcriity,  by  tlie  Kev.  Btr.  Aguttpr,  of 
Mofdnlen  CoUege.'     Tha  Lires,  the  Memotn, 


'Thi>Bi«twiisoll«idigiiiflBH^UiB  pTMraoeoT 

SAMUEL  J0HNHON,LL.D., 

VbDM  Tnoral  HiitingA,  eucUr  eDnrontiiiblt  la 

1'ae  prrorpU  of  Chriitlialty, 

OiTB  udotir  to  Virtue  and.  confldencc  to  TiuUl' 

Aa  no  lucotuUemble  clrGumntaiica  of  hia  hm«,  we 

innat  recVon  Uio  eitrimntliiMT  tstl  of  thn  iirtl>t«  to 

eittnil  And  pcrpeUutjj  hia  ImngiL    I  un  enumentfl  a 

beat  bj  Ur.  KoUoIicbb,  and  tho  muf  outa  wtilub  in 

wvanl  piFtUR*  br  Sic  Jeahaa  RcyDolds. 


from 


ch,  Inli 


,  Mr.  Hnniphwy  oiscuted  a  bc»ul 
nel:  DDBby  Mrs.  Francea  Beynoldi,  SlrJoaliim'i 
one  by  Mf.  ZDiTnnU;  uid  oiw  by  Mr.  Opio; 
to  foUowioff  ongravinga  of  hli  portrait :  1.  Cim 
Iff  Cooke,  from  Blr  JoBbm,  for  tlio  Proprlf 


of  his  to 


ly  ditto. 


forthelrqniitotdUioD.— 9.  One  hum  Opie,  by  Huth, 
for  Burlaon'a  edition  Dt  bit  Dlcttonuy.-- 1.  One  from 
Nollekea'i  boat  of  him,  by  Euloiaai,  for  Flelding'a 
qouto  edition  of  bla  Dictloniiy.— S.  One  tmall.  from 
Harding,  hy  Trotter,  for  bis  .B«nU[w-6.  One  luuU, 
ftora  Sir  Joalini,  by  Trotter,  for  bla  Hra  n/  tlit  Fotls. 
—7.  One  muli,  from  6It  Joahna,  by  Hall,  for  the 
JiaHUer,— S.  Ono  aamll,  trom  an  orlgtoi]  dnwlng,  in 

alon  of  Mr.  John  Bimco,  elehed  by  Trotter. 

\T  edition  oT  bla  Uta  n/  lAi  FixU,—9.  One 
■nudl,  no  painter'*  name,  etched  by  Taylor,  for  hia 
"  *  folio  Thole-lengtb,  with  bla 
osk-nlck.  aa  deacrlbed  In  Boawell'a  Tovr,  dnwn  and 
d  by  Trotter. — 11.  One  iaij^  meootinto,  £rom 
BIr  Jobtua.  by  Dnugbty.— la.  One  largo  Bonun  head, 
Iroin  BIr  Joahni,  by  Mucbl.— 13.  One  octavo,  holilinf 
a  boot  to  hla  eye,  from  Bit  Joalino.  by  Hall,  for  hia 
workH.— 14.  One  ■mall,  froni  a  drawing  from  tlie  UTe, 
and  engnved  by  Trotter,  for  bla  lilo,  pubtlihed  'by 
Kearaley.— 16.  One  larje,  ftom  Opie.  by  Mr,  Townley 
(brother  of  Mr,  Townley.  ot  the  ConmcoB).  an  In- 
gcnloua  artist,  who  redded  aome  lime  at  Berlin,  nnd 
baa  the  honour  of  behig  engiBTcr  to  his  Mnjtity  Uie 
Slog  of  Pnusia.  Tbia  la  oho  of  the  nntat  mcuotintoa 
tliat  e%'er  was  nxHniled ;  and  what  render*  It  of  eitra- 
ordloaty  Talne.  the  plate  na  dcMrnyed  aftir  four  or 
five  iBprarioni  only  wen  taken  oK  Oat  ot  them  la 
In  th*  poaiOHloD  of  Blr  William  BrotL  Ur.  Townlry 
Ima  lately  been  pre,nlled  wHli  to  exetule  niid  puWjili 
anniUier  of  tba  aaine.  that  It  uiiy  lie  more  generally 
circulated  among  the  admiiwi  of  Dr.  Jolmaon.— 18. 
One  large,  ftom  Sir  Jothuaa  Bril  picture  of  hisi, by 
Hieth.  fur  tbis  work.  In  quarto.— IT.  One  oetavo.  by 

t«r'a  £i«vi  OA  FAmlogiwinv,  in  whicta  Johnaon'a  eoon- 
ICDnnco  la  analysed  upon  the  prindploa  of  that  fiiacirul 
wriler.-Tbere  ate  alio  aeveial  aula  with  hla  bead  cat 
on  them,  pattleBlaity  a  very  Une  one  by  that  enilncnt 
ullst,  EJlwardBunih,  Esq.,  RA.,inthsp>)B(esaionof 
the  yuungei  0i.  Cbv\ra  Bumoy. 

Let  ma  add,  aa  a  proof  of  the  popnlnrity  of  hie 
rhancler.  ttiat  there  are  topper  plercs  atrueli  at  Blr- 
oieghani.  with  hia  heail  Imprtiaed  ou  them,  whlih 
peai  nuTvnt  as  bairprnce  there,  and  In  the  Deighboor- 
lug  porta  of  the  country.  — BoawiLi. 

ne,  Mr. 


the  Essnys,  both  in  ptow  nod  vetae,  which  hats 
boon  pQblisheci  eonoeming  him,  wonlil  make 
many  roltunci.  The  nomeroui  attacks,  too,  upon 
him,  I  coiiHider  u  part  of  his  nnunjaeiice,  npoti 
the  principle  which  be  bimaelfao  well  kaew  uid 
oaacrtcd.  Many  who  trembled  at  his  preaeuce, 
were  forward  in  uiiiult  when  they  no  longe- 
ftpprGhended  dangor.  When  one  of  bis  little 
pTngmatical  foea  waa  invidioualy  snarling  at  hif 
fame,  at  Sir  Joehua  BeynoMa'a  table,  the  Bcr. 
Dr.  Parr  eiclaimBd,  with  hi)  usual  bold  aninia- 
tion,  'Ay,  now  that  tha  aid  lion  lb  dead,  ercr; 
asa  thinka  he  may  kick  at  him.' 

A  moniunent  for  him.  in  Weitminster  Abbey, 
wai  resolved  upon  aoon  after  bi«  death,  and  was 
aupported  by  >  most  respectable  contribution ; 
bat  the  Dean  and  C)iai>tcr  of  St.  Paul'a  baling 
come  to  s  resolutioa  of  luliuittiAg  monnnienta 
there,  upon  a  liberal  and  magnificent  plan,  thai 
cathedral  waa  afterwarda  fixed  on,  a>  the  place 
in  vhich  a  cenolnph  ahould  be  elected  te  liii  ' 
menioij ;  and  in  the  cathedisl  of  his  natiie  city 
of  Lichfield,  a  tmaller  one  is  to  be  erected.'  Ta 
compote  hit  epitaph  could  not  but  eudt*  the 
warmest  oomiietition  of  gcuina.'  If  laudari  a 
taudatti  viro  be  praise,  wliich  is  highly  eatimallt, 
I  ahould  not  forgive  myself  were  I  to  omit  tha 
following  aepnlohral  veraes  on  the  aathot  d 


mon  engaged  with  Dr.  Jobnaon'a  aural  thu  hli  itli- 
Uasat  chancier.  It  particularly  eiamlncd  hii  fe«  ■* 
death,  and  aaggeelEd  aernal  rcnaoni  for  the  apinha- 
Ilooa  of  the  good,  and  IhelndiireiencciiFthelBlUd.B 


ui'iL  Jnimoa,  LL.D., 


To  the  memory  of  i 
.  dlslluguiahed  moral  wrtlu,  and  a  ainose  ■"•y—"— 
Be  dlad  IMc  U.  1764,  tB*il  T&- 


tjiliD  it.  ILus  caproaed  hUoar^  In  a  letter  to  VlUiaa 

■  1  leave  Ihla  mighty  taak  to  aoma  hardier  aad  aou 
aliler  writer.  The  variety  aodtplcDdonr  of  Jiihnsoai 
attalnmente,  the  peeollarlljet  of  hH  chanctcr,  b» 
prtviu  vlrtuea,  aod  hla  litetity  pnUieatluBa,  SD  m 
with  confiislon  and  dlamay,  when  I  Kflect  npoa  Ot 
eonllneil  oitd  dilflciilt  ti>eclca  of  composition,  in  *h^ 
alone  they  con  be  eiptMaed.  wiUi  pvpckty.  apoa  U» 

But  I  andentand  that  this  great  adioUr.  aKi  wvw 
admirer  of  Johueon,  has  ylcMcd  to  repealnl  aiiUeM*, 
tlnna,  and  eiecuted  the  vsy  dllllcult  oi  ' 


flgure  leaning  agalnat  a  column  (bnt  Dot  Toy  stienjly 
1'een  placed  hi  GL  Paula  Cathedral,  haviiv  bea  t;it 
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Tht  English  Dictionary,  written  by  the  Hight 

lion.  Henry  Flood : ' 

•  No  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

Our  Johnson's  meraory  or  Inarribc  his  grave ; 
His  native  language  claims  this  mournful  si)ace. 
To  pay  the  iuimortality  he  gave.' 

CONCLUSION. 

^HE  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  ha«,  I  trust, 
been  so  devclui>cd  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
tliat  tliey  who  have  honoured  it  with  a  perusal, 
may  be  considered  as  well  acquainted  with  him. 
As,  however,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should 
collect  into  one  view  the  capital  and  disting\iish- 
ing  features  of  this  extraordinary  roair,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  acquit  myself  of  that  part  of  my 
biographical  undertaking,'  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  do  that  which  many  of  my  readers  will 
do  better  fur  themselves. 

His  figure  was  large  and  well  formed,  and  his 
countenance  of  the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue; 
yet  his  appearance  was  rendered  strange  and 
somewhat  uncouth  by  convulsive  cramps,  by  the 

opened  to  public  view,  Feb.  23,  1700.  Tlie  Epitaph 
was  writttn  by  tbv  Kcv.  Dr.  Parr,  uid  is  as  folluws  :— 


scars  of  that  distemper  which  it  was  once 
imagined  the  royal  touch  could  cure,  and  by 
a  slovenly  mode  of  dress.  He  had  the  use  only 
of  one  eye  ;  yet  so  much  does  mind  govern  and 
even  supply  the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his 
visual  perceptions,  as  far  as  they  extended,  were 
imcommonly  quick  and  accurate.  So  morbid 
was  his  temperamBnt,  that  he  never  Jmew  the 
natural  joy  of  a  free  and  vigorous  use  of  his 
limbs :  when  he  walked,  it  was  like  the  struggling 
gait  of  one  in  fetters :  when  he  rode,  he  had  no 
command  or  direction  of  his  horse,  but  was 
carried  as  if  in  a  balloon.  That,  with  his  consti- 
tution and  habits  of  life,  he  should  have  lived 
seventy-five  years,  is  a  proof  that  an  inherent 
vivida  rur  is  a  powerful  preservative  of  the  human 
frame. 

Man  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  contradictory 
qualities ;  and  these  will  ever  show  themselves 
in  strange  succession  where  a  consistency,  in  ap* 
pearanco  at  least,  if  not  reality,  has  not  been 
attained  by  long  habits  of  philosophical  disci- 
pline. In  proportion  to  the  native  vigour  of  the 
mind,  the  contradictory  qualities  will  be  the  more 
prominent,  and  more  difficult  to  be  adjusted ; 
and  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  John- 
son exhibited  an  eminent  example  of  this  remark 


t 
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BAMVELIIOUNSON' 

GRAMMATICO  •  ET  •  CRITICO 

SCRirrORVM  •  ANOLICORVM  •  LITTERATE  •  PERITO 

POCTAE  •  LVMINIBVS  -SENTEN'TIARVM 

ET  •  PONDEKII3V8  •  VERBORVM  *  ADMIRABILI 

MAGIBTRO  •  VIRTVTI8   GRAVIISSIMO 

HOMINI  •  OPTIMO  •  ET-SiyOVLARIS  •  EXEMPLI 

QVl  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  Lxxv  •  MENS  •  iL  •  DIEB  •  xiiil 

DECKSSIT    IDIB    DECEMBH   ANN    CHRIST  do    I^x    Lxxxml 

bErVLT  •  IN  •  AEI)  •  8ANCT  •  PETR  '  WE8TM0NA8TERIEN;i. 

xul  •  KAL  •  lANVAH  •  ANN  •  CHRIST  •  do  •  lore  •  Lxxx.v. 

AMICI  -  ET   SODALES  ■  LITTERAIUI 

PECVNIA  •  CONLATA 

H  •  M    FACIVND  '  CVRAVER 

On  a  scroll  in  his  hand  are  the  following  words : 

£NMAKAPE2SinONflNANTBAK)ZIEHAMOIBH 


On  one  side  of  the  monument — FAcicnAT  Joii AiniKS 
BAroJJ  8<"vuTOB,  Ann.  Christ.  M.i>i.c.LXxxxv! 

The  Subscription  for  this  monument,  which  cost 
eleven  hundred  guineas,  was  begun  l»y  the  Literary 
Clcb,  and  complt.'t^il  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  JuliUiiOQ's 
othtr  friends  and  aflmlrers.— Maloxk. 

'  To  prevent  sny  miHC(>n(>(']iti(>n  ou  ih\»  snbJect.Mr. 
SlAlone,  by  whom  these  lines  were  0bli;.:inx1y  com* 
muuicated,  requests  me  to  add  the  fuiluwing  re- 
oisTk  : — 

•  Id  j'wtire  to  th*»  Intc  Mr.  Flood,  now  himself  want- 
ing, and  higiily  meriting,  an  ciiitipli  from  hia  country 
lit  whidi  his  tmnMcc-ndent  talents  did  iho  hif^hest 
honour  as  well  as  the  most  im)M>rtant  service,  it 
should  be  observed,  tliat  these  lines  were  by  no  means 
Intended  as  a  regular  monumental  insoripUou  for  Dr. 
Johnson.  Had  he  umlertakea  to  write  an  aiipropriate 
and  discriminative  epitaph  for  that  excelMit  and  ex- 
traordinary  man,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Flood's  vigour 


of  mind  will  have  no  doubt  that  he  wonld  hare  pro> 
diiced  one  worthy  of  hid  illustrious  suited  But  the 
fact  was  merely  this  :  In  Dec.  17tJ«.»,  afttr  a  large  sub- 
scription  had  Xnna  made  for  Dr.  Johutum's  monument, 
to  which  Mr.  Flood  liberally  cnntrilnitM,  Mr.  Malone 
happened  to  call  on  him  at  his  house,  in  Beruers  Street : 
and  the  conversation  turning  on  the  jirupoeed  mona- 
ment,  Mr.  Malune  maintained  that  the  epitaph,  by 
whomsoever  it  should  be  written,  ooght  to  be  in  Latin. 
Mr.  Flixxl  thouglit  difftnntly.  The  next  morning,  in 
the  po8t8crii>t  to  a  note  on  anotlier  sul\Ject,  be  men- 
tioned that  he  continut'd  of  the  same  opinion  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  subjoined  the  hnes  given  above.'— 

Bi  Mi  WELL. 

'As  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  give  a  difTerest 
character  of  my  illustrious  friend  now,  fhmi  what  I 
formerly  gave,  tiie  greatest  pntt  of  the  sicetch  of  him  in 
my  Journal  q/a  Tour  to  the  Uibridu  is  here  adopted. 

— BUSWXLU 
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which  I  have  made  upon  human  nature.     At 
different  times  he  seemed  a  different  man,  in  some 
respects ;  not,  however,  in  any  great  or  essential 
article,  upon  which  he  had  fully  employed  his 
mind,  and  settled  certain  principles  of  duty,  but 
only  in  his  manners,  and  in  the  display  of  argu- 
ment and  fancy  in  his  talk.     He  was  prone  to 
superstition,  but  not  to  credulity.     Though  his 
imagination  might  incline  him  to  a  belief  of  the 
marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  his  vigorous 
reason  examined  the  evidence  with  jealousy.  He 
was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  of  high 
Church  of  England  and  monarchical  principles, 
which  he  would  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  ques- 
tioned; and  had,  perhaps,  at  an  early  period, 
narrowed  his  mind  somewhat  too  much,  both  as  to 
religion  and  politics.    His  being  impressed  with 
the  danger  of  extreme  latitude  in  either,  though 
he  was  of  a  very  independent  spirit,  occasioned 
his  appearing  somewhat  unfavourable  to  the  pre- 
valence of  that  noble  freedom  of  sentiment  which 
is  the  best  possession  of  man.     Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  he  had  many  prejudices,  which,  how- 
ever, frequently  suggested  many  of  his  pointed 
sayings,  that  rather  show  a  playfulness  of  fancy 
than  any  settled  malignity.    He  was  steady  and 
inflexible  in  maintainiag  the  obligations  of  re- 
ligion and  morality ;  both  from  a  regard  for  the 
order  of  society,  and  from  a  veneration  for  the 
Great  Source  of  all  order;  correct,  nay,  stem 
in  his  taste;   hard  to  please,  and  easily  of- 
fended ;  impetuous  and  irritable  in  his  temx^er, 
but  of  a  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart,* 
which  showed  itself  not  only  in  a  most  liberal 
charity,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  would  allow, 
but  in  a  thousand  instances  of  active  benevo- 
lence.    He  was  afflicted  with  a  bodily  disease, 
which  made  him  often  restless  and  fretful ;  and 
with  a  constitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds  of 
which  darkened  the  brightness  of  his  fancy,  and 
gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole  course  of  think- 
ing.   We,  therefore,  ought  not  to  wonder  at  his 
sallies  of  impatience  and  passion  at  any  time, 
especially  when  provoked  by  obtrusive  ignor- 
ance or  presuming  petulance ;    and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  his  uttering  hasty  and  satirical 
sallies   even  against  hU  best  friends.      And, 
surely,  when  it  is  considered  that  '  amidst  sick- 
ness and  sorrow  *  he  exerted  his  faculties  in  so 
many  works  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
particularly  that  he  achieved   the  great  and 
admirable  Dictionary  of  our  language,  we  must 
be  astonished  at  his  resolution.    The  solemn 
text,  *0f  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  much 

•  In  the  OlUx  Podrida,  a  collection  of  Essays  pub- 
lishod  at  Oxford,  there  is  an  admirable  paper  upon  the 
cliaracter  of  Johnson,  written  by  the  lie  v.  Dr.  Home, 
the  late  excellent  Binhop  of  Norwich.  The  following 
passage  is  eminently  happy  :— '  To  reject  wisdom, 
because  the  person  of  him  who  communicates  it  is 
uncouth,  and  his  manners  are  inekgant,— what  is  it, 
but  to  Uirow  away  a  pine  apple,  and  assign  for  a  reason 
the  roushnesa  of  its  coat?'— Bos  well. 


will  be  required,'  leems  to  h^ve  bee»  ever  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  in  a  rigorous  sense,  and  to 
have  made  him  dissatisfied  with  his  labours  and 
acts  of  goodness,  however  comparatively  great ; 
so  that  the  unavoidable  consdousnets  of  his 
superiority  was,  in  that  respect,  a  cause  of  dis- 
quiet.    He  suffered  so  much  from  this,  and 
from  the  gloom  which  perpetually  haunted  him, 
and  made  solitude  frightful,  that  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  '  If  in  this  life  only  he  had  hope,  he  was 
of  all  men  most  miserable.*    He  loved  praise, 
when  it  was   brought  to  him;   but  was  too 
proud  to  seek  for  it.     He  was  somewhat  suscep- 
tible of  flattery.     As  he  was  general  and  nncou- 
fined  in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  considered  as 
master  of  any  one  particular  science;  but  be 
had  accumulated  a  vast  and  various  collection 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  so  ar- 
ranged in  his  mind  as  to  be  ever  in  readiness  to 
be  brought  forth.      But  his  superiority  over 
other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in  what 
may  be  called  the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  d 
using  his  mind — a  certain  continual  power  d 
seizing  the  useful  substance  of  all  that  he  knew, 
and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and  forcible  mamier ; 
so  that  knowledge,  which  we  often  see  to  be  no 
better  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull  understand- 
ing, was    in   him    true,  evident,   and   actual 
wisdom.     His  moral  precepts  are  practical ;  for 
they  are  drawn  from  an  intimate  acquaintsnoe 
with  human  nature.     His  maxims  carry  oonrie- 
tion;   for  they  are  founded  on  the  basis  o! 
common  sense,  and  a  very  attentive  and  minute 
survey  of  real  life.     His  mind  was  so  full  of 
imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  perpetually 
a  poet ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  however  rich 
his  prose  is  in  this  respect,  his  poetical  pieces, 
in  general,  have  not  much  of  that  sjilendour, 
but  are  rather  distinguished  by  strong  senti- 
ment and  acute  observation,  conveyed  in  har- 
monious and  energetic  verse,  particularly  in 
heroic  couplets.      Though  usually  grave,  anci 
even  awful  in  his  deportment,  he   possesse^i 
unconmion    and  peculiar   powers  of   wit  amB. 
humour;    he  frequently  indulged  himself  iz^ 
colloquial  pleasantry ;  and  the  heartiest  merrl  — 
ment  was  often  enjoyed  in  his  company ;  wit 
this  great  advantage,  that  as  it  was  entirel 
free  from  any  poisonous  tincture  of  vice  o 
impiety,  it  was  salutary  to  those  who  shared 
it.   He  had  accustomed  himself  to  such  aocunc: 
in  his  common  conversation, '  that  he  at  all 
expressed  his  thoughts  with  great  force,  and 

^  Though  a  perfect  resemblance  of  Johnson  is  boS 
to  bo  found  in  any  age,  parts  of  his  character  a-x^ 
admirably  expretsscd  by  ^Harendon,  in  drawing  that  of 
Lord  Falkland,  whom  the  noble  and  masterly  historian 
describes  at  his  seat  near  Oxford  :  '  Such  an  immease-     , 
ness  of  wit,  such  a  solidity  of  Judgment,  so  infinite  * 
fancy  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination.    BU 
acquaintance  was  cultivated  by  the  most  polite  ifi<i    , 
accurate  men,  so  that  his  house  was  an  nuiviTiit;  in    < 
less  vohune,  whither  they  came,  not  so  much  (if    , 
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elegant  choice  of  language,  the  effect  of  which 
was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud  voice,  and  a  slow 
deliberate  utterance.  In  him  were  united  a 
most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile  imagina- 
tion, which  gave  him  an  extraordinary  advan- 
tage in  arguing;  for  he  could  reason  close  or 
wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the  moment.  Exulting 
in  his  intellectual  strength  and  dexterity,  he 
could,  when  he  pleased,  be  the  greatest  sophist 
that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declamation  ; 
and,  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  a  deliglit 
in  showing  his  powers,  he  would  often  maintain 
the  wrong  side  with  equal  warmth  and  in- 
genuity ;  so  that  when  there  was  an  audience, 
his  real  opinions  oould  seldom  be  gathered  from 


repose  as  study,  and  to  examine  snd  refine  those 
grosser  propositions  wliich  lasiness  and  consent  nuuie 
current  in  conversation.' 

Bayle's  account  of  Menagg  may  also  be  quoted  as 

exceedingly  applicable  to  the  great  subject  oi  this 

work  :  '  His  iUnstrious  fHends  erected  a  very  glorious 

mmituncnt  to  him  in  the  collection  entitled  Menagiana. 

Those  who  judge  of  things  aright  will  confess  that  this 

collection  is  very  proper  to  show  the  extent  of  genius 

and  learning  which  was  the  character  of  Menage.    And 

1  may  be  bold  to  say,  that  the  exctlUnt  wcrks  he  pub' 

Utktd  wiU  itol  diitinguish  him  from  other  learned  men 

JO  adtfantageouely  at  this.    To  publish  books  of  great 

lesming,  to  make  Greek  and  Latin  venes  exceedingly 

wen  tnnied,  is  not  a  common  talent,  I  own  ;  neither  is 

it  extremely  rare.    It  is  incomparably  more  difficult  to 

find  men  who  can  ftimish  discourse  sbout  an  infinite 

number  of  things,  and  who  can  diversify  them  a 

bondred  wsys.    How  many  authors  are  there  who  are 

admired  for  their  works,  on  account  of  the  vast  learn- 

isg  that  is  displayed  in  them,  who  an  not  aUe  to 


his  talk ;  though,  when  he  was  in  company  with 
a  single  friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject  with 
genuine  fairness ;  but  he  was  too  conscientious 
to  make  error  permanent  and  pernicious,  by 
deliberately  writing  it;  and  in  all  his  nume- 
rous works,  he  earnestly  inculcated  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  truth  ;  his  piety  being 
constant,  and  the  ruling  principle  of  all  his 
conduct. 

Such  was  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  whose 
talents,  acquirements,  and  virtues,  were  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  more  his  character  is  con- 
sidered, the  more  he  will  be  regarded  by  the 
present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with  admiration 
and  reverence. 


sustain  a  conversation  I  Those  who  know  Menage  only 
by  his  books  might  think  he  resembled  those  leam«d 
men ;  but  if  you  show  the  Menagiana,  you  distinguiiUi 
him  from  them,  and  make  him  known  by  a  talent 
which  is  given  to  very  few  learned  men.  There  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  man  who  spoke  off-hand  a 
thousand  good  things.  His  memory  extended  to  what 
was  ancient  and  modem :  to  the  court  and  to  the  city ; 
to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  languages ;  to  things 
serious  and  things  Jocose :  in  a  word,  to  a  thousand 
sorts  ot  subjects.  That  which  appeared  a  trifle  to 
some  readers  of  the  Menagiana,  who  did  not  consider 
circumstances,  caused  admiration  in  other  readers, 
who  minded  the  difference  between  what  a  man  si>eakA 
without  preparation,  and  that  which  he  prepares  for 
the  press ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
mend the  care  which  his  Illustrious  fHends  took  to 
erect  a  monument  so  capable  of  giving  him  immortal 
glory.  They  were  not  obliged  to  rectify  what  they 
had  heard  him  say :  for,  in  so  doing,  they  had  not  been 
faithful  historians  of  his  convcrsattoiL'->BoawiLi» 
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I75LLife  of  Cheynel,  in  the  Miscellany  called  'The 
Student.  •• 
Letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Douglas,  acknowledging  his  Fraud  concerning 
Milton,  in  terms  of  suitable  Contrition.* 
Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Leiinox's  '  Female  Quixote. '  t 
1753.  Dedication  to  John,  Earl  of  Orrery*  of  Shakspcare 
Illustrated,  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox.* 
During  this  and  the  following  year  he  wrote  and 
gave  to  his  much-loved  friend  Dr.  Bathurst,  the 
Papers  in  '  The  Adventurer,'  signed  T.* 
1754  Life  of  Edward  Cave  in  '  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine.'• 

1755.  A  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and  History  of  the 

English  Language.* 
An  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Longi- 
tude at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory  of  the  Variations 
of  the  Mognetical  Needle,  with  a  Table  of  the 
Variations  at  the  most  remarkable  Cities  in 
Europe,  from  the  year  1660  to  1780.*  This  he 
wrote  for  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  an  ingenious 
ancient  Welsh  gentleman,  father  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Williams,  whom  he  for  many  years  kindly  lodged 
in  his  house.  It  was  publi.shed  with  a  Transla- 
tion into  Italian  by  Signor  BarettL  In  a  Copy 
of  it,  which  he  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxfonl,  is  pasted  a  character  of  the  late  Mr. 
Zachariah  Williams,  plainly  written  Vy  John- 
son, t 

1756.  Au  Abridgment  of  his  Dictionary.* 

Several  Essays  in  '  The  Universal  Visitor/  which 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining.  All  that 
are  marked  with  two  asterisks  have  been  ascribed 
to  him,  although  I  am  confident,  from  internal 
evidence,  that  we  should  except  fh)m  these '  The 
Life  of  Chaucer,'  '  Reflections  on  the  State  of 
Portugal,'  and '  An  Essay  on  Architecture : '  and 
from  the  same  evidence  I  am  confident  that  he 
wrote  '  Further  Thoughts  on  Agriculture,'  and 
'  A  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  Literature  and 
Authors.'  The  Dissertation  on  the  Epitaphs 
written  by  Pope  he  aftenKards  acknowledged, 
and  added  toliis*  Idler.' 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  a  new 
edition  of  his  Christian  MunUs.* 

ni  THJB  '  LITTRABY  UAOAZISTE,  OB 
UKIVEBSAL  REVIEW/ 

Which  began  in  January  1750,  his  Origiwd 
Kuayt  are — 

The  Preliminary  Address,  t 

An  Introduction  to  the  Political  State  of  Great 
BritJun.t 

Bemalks  on  the  Militia  Bill.t 

Observations  on  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Treaties 
with  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  CasseL  f 

Ofaeervations  on  the  Present  State  of  Affidn.  t 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  ml  King  of  Prussia,  t 

In  the  same  Magazine  his  Reviews  are  of  the 
following  books :— '  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal 
Society. '— '  Browne's  Christian  Morals. '— '  War- 
ton's  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope, 
VOL  L  •— •  Hampton's  Translation  of  Polybios.  '— 
'  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  arguments  in  proof  of  a 
Deity. '— <  BorUse's  History  of  the  Isles  of  ScUly. ' 
— '  Home's  Exi>eriment8  on  Blesching.'— 
'Browne's  History  of  Jamaica.'---' Hales  on 
Distilling  Sea  Waters,  Ventilators  in  Ships,  and 
curing  an  ill  taste  in  Milk.'—'  Lucas's  Sassy  on 


Waters.'— 'Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish 
Bishoi«.'— •  Philosophical  Transactions,  voL 
xlix.'— '  Miscellanies,  by  Elizabeth  Harrison.'— 
'  Evans's  Map,  and  Account  of  the  Middle  Colo> 
nics  in  America.'— 'The  Cadet,  a  Military 
Treatise.'— 'The  Conduct  of  the  Ministry  re- 
lating  to  the  present  War  impartially  ex 
amined.'t 

'  Mi3.  Lennox's  Translation  of  Sully's  Memoirs. 
—'Letter  on  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng.'— 
'Appeal  to  the  People  concerning  Admiral 
Byng.'—'Jlan way's  Eight  Days'  Joume>-,  and 
Essay  on  Tea.'—*  Some  furthsr  ParticuLirs  in 
Relation  to  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a 
gcntlenum  of  Oxford. '  * 

Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  having  written  an  angry 
Answer  to  the  Review  of  his  Essay  on  Tea, 
Johnson  In  the  some  Collection  made  a  reply 
to  it  *  This  is  the  only  instance,  it  is  believed, 
when  he  condescended  to  take  notice  ol  any- 
tiling  that  had  been  written  against  htm  ;  and 
here  his  chief  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
make  sport 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Rochford  of,  and  Pre- 
face to,  Mr.  Payne's  Introduction  to  the  Game 
of  Draughts.* 

Introduction  to  'The  London  Chronicle,'  an 
evening  paper  which  still  subsists  with  de- 
served credit* 
1757.  Speech  on  the  sul\ject  of  an  Address  to  the 
Throne  afUr  the  Expedition  to  Rochfort, 
delivered  by  one  of  his  friends  in  some  public 
meeting.  It  is  printed  in  'The  Gentleman's 
Magazine '  for  October  1785.  f 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  I^face  to  Sir 
William  Chambers's  Designs  uf  Chinese  Build- 
ings, etc.* 
175S.  'The  Idler,'  which  be^  April  5,  in  this  year, 
and  was  continued  till  April  5, 1760.* 

An  Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the  English  Common 
Soldiera  was  added  to  it  when  published  in 
volumes.* 

1759.  Rassclas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  a  Tale.* 
Advertisement  for  the  proprieton  of  '  The  Idler* 

against  certain  peraons  who  pirated  those 
r^pen  as  they  came  out  singly,  in  a  News- 
X>aper  called  'The  Universal  Chronicle,  or 
Weekly  Gazette.' t 

For  Mrs.  Cliarlotte  Lennox's  English  Veralon 
of  Brumoy.— 'A  Dissertation  on  tlio  Greek 
Comedy,'  and  the  General  Conclusion  ot  the 
Book.t 

Introduction  to  '  The  World  Displayed/  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  Voyages  and  Travels.* 

Three  letten  in  '  The  Gazetteer.'  conceming  the 
best  plan  for  Blackft-ian  Bridge.* 

1760.  Address  of  the  Paintcn  to  George  iiL  on  his 

Accession  to  the  Throne,  t 

Dedication  of  Baretti's  Italian  and  English  Dic- 
tionary to  the  Marquis  of  Abreu,  then  Envoy- 
Extraordinary  from  Spain  at  the  Court  of 
Great  BriUin.  t 

Review  in  '  The  Gentleman's  Msgazine,'  of  Mr. 
T>'tler's  acute  and  able  Vindication  of  Mary 
Quern  of  Scots.* 

Introduction  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Gobi- 
mittee  for  Clothing  the  French  Prisoners.* 
176L  Prefsce  to  '  Rolfs  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce.'* 

Corrections  and  Improvements  for  Mr.  Gwyu 
the  Architect's  Pamphlet,  rntttled.  Thoughts 
on  the  Coronatioo  oTGeori^e  lu.'* 
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LIST  OF  DR.  JOHNSON'S  WORKS. 


1762.  Dedication  to  the  King,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy's 
•Complete  System  ot   Astronomical   Chrono- 
logy, unfolding  the  Scriptures,'  4to  edition.* 
Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Artists'  Exhibi- 
tion, t 

1768.  Character  of  Collins  in  *  The  Poetical  Calendar,' 

published  by  Fawkea  and  Woty.* 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  of  the 
edition  of  Roger  Ascham's  English  Works, 
published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennet* 

The  Life  of  Ascham,  also  prefixed  to  that 
edition.* 

Review  of  '  Telemachus,'  a  Masque,  by  the  Rov. 
George  Graham,  of  Eton  College,  in  'Tlie 
Critical  Review.'* 

Dedication  to  the  Queen,  of  Mr.  Boole's  '  Trans- 
lation of  Tasso.'* 

Account  of  the  Detection  of  the  Imposture  of  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost,  published  in  the  Newspapers 
and '  Gentleman's  Magazine.'* 

1764.  Part  of  a  Review  of  Grainger's  '  Sugar  Cane,  a 

Poem,'  in  '  The  London  Chronicle.'* 
Review  of  Goldsmith's  '  Traveller,  a  Poem,'  in  the 
•Critical  Review.'  * 

1765.  The   Plays   of    William   Shakspeare,   in   eight 

volumes  8vo,  with  Notes.* 

1766.  *  The  Fountains,  a  Fairy  Tale,'  in  BIrs.  Williams's 

Miscellanies.* 

1767.  Dedication  to  the  King,  of  Mr.  Adams's  '  Treatise 

on  the  Globes.'* 

1769.  Character  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zacb.  Mudge,  in  'The 

London  Chronicle.'* 

1770.  The  False  Alarm.* 

1771.  Thoughts   on  the  late  Transactions  respecting 

Falkland's  Islands.* 

1772.  Defence  ot  a  Schoolmaster ;  dictated  to  me  for 

the  House  of  Lords.* 
Argument  in  support  of  the   Law   of   VicUras 
Intromission  ;  dictated  to  me  for  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland.* 
1778.  Preface  to  Macbean's  'Dictionaiy  of  Ancient 
Geography.' 
Argument  in  Favour  of  the  Rights  of  Lay  Patrons : 
dictated  to  me  for  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.* 

1774.  The  Patriot* 

1775.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.* 
Proposals  for  publishing  the   Works   of   Mrs. 

Charlotte  Lennox,  in  three  volumes  quarto.* 

Preface  to  Baretti's  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and 
English.! 

Taxation  no  Tyranny :  an  answer  to  the  Resolu- 
tions and  Address  of  the  American  Con- 
gress.* 

Argument  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Memis :  dictated 
to  me  for  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot- 
land.* 

Argument  to  prove  that  the  Cori>oration  of 
Stirling  was  corrupt:  dictated  to  me  for  the 
House  of  Lords.* 

1776.  Argument  in  Support  of  the  Right  of  immediate 

and  personal  Reprehension  from  the  Pulpit : 
dictated  to  me.* 
Proposals   for  publishing  an   Analysis   of  the 
Scotch    Celtic   Language,   by   the    Reverend 
William  Shaw.* 

1777.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Posthumous  Works 

of  Dr.Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester.* 
Additions  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  tliat  Pre- 
late :  prefixed  to  those  Works.* 
Various  Papers  and  Letters  in  Favour  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Dodd.* 


1760.  Advertisement  for  his  fHend  Mr.  Thrale  to  the 
Worthy  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  South  waric* 

The  first  Paragraph  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's  Life 
of  Garrick-* 
178L  Prefaces,  Biographical  and  Critical,  to  the  Works 
of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets  :  afterwards 
published  with  the  Title  of  the  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets.* 

Aigument  on  the  Importance  of  the  Registration 
of  Deeds  :  dictated  to  me  for  an  Election  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.* 

On  the  Distinction  between  Tory  and  Whig: 
dictated  to  me.* 

On  Vicarious  Punishments,  and  the  great  Pro- 
pitiation for  the  Sins  of  the  World  by  Jesus 
Christ :  dictated  to  me.* 

Argument  in  favour  of  Joseph  Knight,  an  African 
Negro,  who  claimed  his  liberty  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  and  obtained  it :  dictated 
to  me.* 

Defence  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Printer  of '  The  Cale- 
donian Mercury,'  against  the  Society  ot  Pro- 
curators in  Edinbuigh,  for  having  inaerted  in 
his  paper  a  ludicrous  Paragraph  against  them  : 
demonstrating  that  it  was  not  an  ii^jurious 
Libel :  dictated  to  me.* 
1782.  The  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  a  Rej^y, 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  to  a  person  at 
Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  Clarke,  refuting  his 
arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems 
published  by  Mr.  James  Macpherson  as  Trans* 
lations  from  Ossian.  t 
1784.  List  of  tlie  Authors  of  the  Universal  History, 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  printed 
in  'The  Gentleman's  Magaxine'  for  December 
this  year.* 

TARTOUS  TBASa. 

Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.* 

Prayers  and  Meditations,  which  he  delivinred  to 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  adjoining  him  to  pub* 

lish  them.* 
Sermons,  left  for  publication  by  John  Tvjkft 

LL.D.,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  snd  given 

to  the  World  by  the   Rev.    Samuel  Hayes, 

A.M.t(») 

Such  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  ptose  works 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  which  I  have  been  aUe  to 
discover,  and  am  at  liberty  to  mention  :  but  we  ou^ 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  there  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  many  more  which  aresret  conc^ed :  and  we  may 
add  to  the  account  the  numerous  letters  whi<^  he 
wrote,  of  which  a  considerable  part  are  yet  QBpiib> 
lished.  It  is  hoped  that  those  persons  In  whose 
possession  they  are  will  favour  the  world  with  them. 

Jamss  Boswxix. 

1  To  this  List  of  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers,  with  considerable  probabiUty. 
suggests  to  me  that  we  may  add  the  following  :~ 

XV  THB  '  OBICTUUtAK'S  MAaAZiyK.' 

1747.  Lauder's  proposals  for  printing  *  Ths  Adsmss 
Exul '  of  Grotius,  voL  xx.  p.  404. 

1750.  Address  to  the  PuUic»  concerning  Miss  WU^ 
liams's  Miscellanies,  voL  xx.  p.  428. 

1753.  Preface. 

Notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave's  death,  tasevted  ia 
the  last  page  of  the  Index. 

IN  THB  *  UTBRARY  MAOAZiyX.' 

1756k  '  Observations  on  the  foregoing  Letter :'  ie,  A 
Letter  on  the  American  Colonics,  voL  i.  p.  M. 
^Malomi. 
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A    SELECTION 


FROM 


X 

Catalogue  of   Hopular  aiiJy  Stanbarir  ^oofes 


PUBIJSHED  BY 


WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO,  EDINBURGH. 


*  # 


^»*  Complete  Catalogues  of  Mr.  Nimmo*s  Publications,  choicely  printed  and 
eleg^tlv  bound,  suitable  for  the  Library,  Presentation,  and  School  Prizes,  etc. 
etc.,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  post  free,  on  application. 


*  Mr.  Nlmmo*s  Books  are  wdi  knaivn  as  marvels  of  cheapness ^  tl^ftce^  and     \ 


sterling  ivorth. — Observer. 


HUGH    MILLER'S    WORKS. 


CHEAP    POPULAR    EDITIONS, 

In  orown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  prioe  58.  eaoh. 
Twentieth  Edition, 

1.  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  or,  The 

Story  of  my  Education. 

*  A  story  which  we  have  read  with  pleasure,  and  shall  treasure  up  in  memory  for  the  sake  of 
the  manly  career  narrated,  and  the  glances  at  old-world  manners  axid  distant  scenes  afforded  us 
by  the  way.' — Atfurutum. 

Fortieth  Thousand, 

2.  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks ;  or,  Geology 

in  its  Bearings  on  the  Two  Theologies,  Natural  and  Revealed.  Profusely 
Illustrated. 

'The  most  remarkable  wdtk  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  age.  ...  A  magnifi* 
cent  epic,  and  the  Principia  of  Geology.' — British  and  Fortium  Evamgtlical  Rrvitat, 

Ninth  Edition, 

3.  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey ;  or,  A  Summer 

Ramble  among  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides.  With  Rambles 
of  a  Geologist ;  or,  Ten  Thousand  Miles  over  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of 
Scotland. 

Fifth  F-dition, 

4.  Sketch-Book  of  Popular  Geology. 

[Continued  on  next  pay. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 


HUGH    MILLER'S    WOEKS. 


CHEAP    POPULAR    EDITIONS, 

In  orown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  prioe  58.  each. 
Eleventh  Edition, 

5.  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its 

PEOPLE. 
'This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  book  we  should  have  looked  for  from  the  author  of  the  "Old 
Red  Sandstvnc."    Straightforward  and  earnest  in  style^  rich  and  varied  in  matter,  these  "  First 
Impressious"  will  add  another  laurel  to  the  wreath  which  Mr.  Miller  has  already  won  for  him- 
self.'—  Westminster  Review. 

Tenth  Edition, 

6.  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of 

SCOTLAND;   or,  The  Traditional  History  of  Cromarty. 
'  A  very  pleasing  and  interesting  book.    The  style  has  a  purity  and  elegaace  whidi  semisd 
one  of  Irving,  or  of  Irving's  master.  Goldsmith.' — Spectator. 

Sixteenth  Edition, 

7.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone;  or,  New  Walks 

in  an  Old  Field.     Profusdy  IllttstraUd. 
*  In  Mr.  Miller's  charming  little  work  will  be  found  a(  very  graphic  description  of  the  Old  Red 
Fiivhes.     I  know  nut  a  mure  fascinating  volume  on  any  branch  of  British  Geology.'— J/«i«/ri/lr 
Medals  of  Creation. 

Fifth  Edition, 

8.  The  Headship  of  Christ  .and  the  Rights  of 

the  Chri.stian  People.     With  Preface  by  Peter  Bayne,  A.M. 

Fourteenth  Edition, 

9.  Footprints  of  the  Creator;  or,  The  Aste- 

rolepis  of  Stromness.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Mrs.  MiLLER,  and 
a  biographical  Sketch  by  Professor  Agassiz.     Profusely  IllustraUd, 

Sixth  Edition, 

10.  Tales  and  Sketches.    Edited,  with  a  Preface, 

by  Mrs.  Miller. 

Fourth  Edition, 

11.  Essays:    Historical  and    Biographical,   Political 

and  Social,  Literary  and  Scientific. 

Fourth  Edition, 

12.  Edinburgh   and    its    Neighbourhood, 

Geological  and  Historical.     With  the  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  Bass  Rock. 

Fourth  Edition, 

13.  Leading  Articles  on  Various  Subjects. 

Kdifcvi  l)y  his  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Davidson.  With  a  Charac- 
icn.xiic  Portrait  of  the  Author,  fac-simile  from  a  Photograph,  by  D.  O. 
HiLU  R.S.A. 


0.  u 


\''   Ifitirh  Millars  Works  may  also  be  had  in  complete  sets  0/  \^ 
ttirs,  bcat'l  in  half-calf  with  extra  bands,  price  ^4,   17^".   6^., 


or  r/i'i 


nitly  ooufui  in   roxbtir^h    style,  gilt  top,  price  jQ^,   i8j.,  or 
///  t,  t.'i  extra,  ^i^old  an  J  black  printing,  new  style,  gilt  top,  price  j£^,  ^s. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMb. 


HUGH     MILLER'S    WORKS. 


HE^   CHEAP  RE-ISSUE. 


IN  annotincing  a  New  Cheap  Edition  of  the  .Works  of  Hugh  Miller, 
the  Publisher  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  add  anything  by  way  of  com- 
mendation. The  fame  of  Hugh  Miller  is  securely  established  throughout  the 
world,  and  his  works,  by  universal  consent,  take  rank  among  the  highest  in 
English  Literature. 

To  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  of  society,  he  appeals  by  the  parity 
and  elegance  of  his  style,  as  well  as  by  his  remarkable  powers  of  description,  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  marvels  of  nature.  To  the  humbler  classes  and 
the  working  man,  the  story  of  his  life — ^himself  originally  a  working  man  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  pushing  his  way  upward  to  the  distinguished  position 
which  he  attained — must  possess  a  peculiar  charm,  and  to  them  his  writings 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  special  value. 

At  the  present  time,  Uie  works  of  Hugh  Miller,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
self-taught  and  self-made  men,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  exercise  a  most  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  the  progress  of  Education ;  and  this 
new  Edition,  while  elegant  enough  to  command  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  the 
rich,  is  cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  student  and  the  working  man. 

Although  many  of  his  books  have  already  attained  an  immense  sale  notwith- 
standing  their  high  price,  the  Publisher  feels  assured  that  they  only  require  to  be 
offered  to  the  general  public  at  a  moderate  rate  to  ensure  for  them  a  very  widely 
increased  circulation. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE   PRESS. 

'  This  attempt  to  bring  the  works  of  so  distinguished  an  author  within  the  raach  of  all  classes 
cannot  fail  to  be  universally  appreciated.'— il/^rwM;^  Siar. 

*  Hugh  Miller's  writings  have  long  passed  the  period  of  criticism,  and  taken  rank  amoog 
standard  works.  From  the  times  of  the  British  Essayists  and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  no  literauy  man 
has  shown  a  greater  mastery  of  the  English  language  than  the  author  of  TM^  Old  Red  Sami- 
tt0He.  The  size  of  the  page  and  the  letterpress  are  suitable  for  the  library,  while  the  price  is  a 
third  less  than  the  original  edition.'— Z^aiVjr  RntUw. 

'The  moderate  price  at  which  the  series  is  now  offered,  however,  will  enable  thousands  of 
readers  to  acquire  for  themselves  those  volumes  which  they  have  hitherto  only  found  accessible 
by  means  of  the  circulating  librauy.  From  the  pure,  manly,  and  instructive  character  of  his 
writing!! — whether  social,  moral,  or  scientific — and  from  the  fascinating  attractions  of  his  style, 
we  do  not  know  any  works  better  deserving  of  a  vast  circulation  than  those  of  Hugh  MiOer. 
The  edition  is  clearly  printed,  and  altogether  well  got  up.' — Glasgow  Htraid. 

'  This  chc.ip  re  issue  by  Mr.  Nimmo  will  enable  tens  of  thousands  who  have  yet  only  heard  of 
Hugh  Miller  soon  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  adnfire  him.* — BeU*t  Mtutnger. 

'lliis  cheap  edition  of  Hugh  Miller's  works  deserves,  and  will  doubtle^  secure,  a  very  ex- 
tended  public  support.  No  one  knew  better  than  Hugh  Miller  how  to  combine  amusement  with 
instruction  :  and  all  his  works  exhibit  thi»  mo«t  important  combination  * — Public  Opinum. 

* 'llie  work'^  of  Hugh  Milter  cannot  be  too  widely  known  or  studied;  and  the  publisher 
deserve^i  nur  thanks  fur  his  cheap  re-issue  of  them.' — The  Standard. 

*  A  new  cheap  issue  of  Hugh  Miller's  admirable  wurks  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who 
desire  to  poMkCssk  a  really  valuable  collection  of  books.' — Tlu  Oitervtr. 


rvUSH£0  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 


.:  J  ^ORI^S  BY  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 

mi:f^'^^^*  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^^^^^  <'Ji"^<t7,  profusely  Illustrated, 
^.r.  >»■**•     •      gilt  edges,  price  5^., 

V  SCHOOLBOY  friends: 

*f  J,  of  WHITMINSTER   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

*  *'  By  the  Author  of 

cx*.*:  About  Dominies,'  *  Stories  of  School  Life/  etc. 


/  ^ 


F*  ".^^  •'***' ijitady  written  several  excellent  stories  of  sichoolboy  life;  but  this  ttory 
^'Ij^'pfJ**  *^aunar  School"  excels  anything  he  has  yet  done.* — The  yorih  British  A  fail. 

-,  .-niw  8rv,  elegantly  bounds  cloth  extra,  gilt  eili,vs,  and  profnselv 
^    ^'' '  Illustrated,  price  y.  6d., 

GEORGE'S    ENEMIES: 

A  SEQUEL  TO  'MY  SCHOOLBOY  FRIENDS/ 

^  ASCOTT  R.   hope,  Author  of  •  A  Book  about  Boys/  etc.  Ltc. 

>^^  if  «.tne  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Hope's  books  about  l>oy$.    I'here  is  no  pretention  about  tl, 
^,rt»"n»'"**'"y- ' — '^^'  Sjii'c/ti/or. 
•"■•^^e's  Knemies,"  a  sequel  to  "My  Schoolboy  Friends."  is.  to  5»iiy  the  leaNt,  too  full  of 
^  jnd  of  incident  to  wcar>'  the  youthful  reader,  especially  if  that  reader  it  a  schoolboy.' — 
•^^'j//  Gasr/tf. 

THIRD  EDITION, 

/r;*a'«  8?'^,  elegantly  bound,  cloth  extra y  gilt  ed^^es,  atui profusely  Illustrated  by 

Chas.  Green, /r«r^  jj.  6^/., 

STORIES    ABOUT    BOYS. 

pv  ASCOTT  R.   HOPE,  Author  of  *  Stories  of  School  Life,'  'My  Schooll)oy 

Friends,'  etc.  etc. 

*  A  1>04)k  for  boys  by  Mr.  Hope  stands  in  no  need  of  recommendation.  His  previous  tale« 
haw  ppivcd  such  favnurites.  thnt  the  simple  announcement  of  his  name  is  sufficient  to  ensure  for 
hi;*  nuw  v<ilume  a  wide  circulation  anion;;  the  host  of  youths  who  are  let  loose  from  school  jliout 
Christmas-time.  These  stories  arc  adniirably  suited,  in  their  subject  and  style,  to  excite  and 
attnict  all  juvenile  readers.  They  have  the  rare  advantage  of  really  ^ood  illustrations,  and  ihe 
.stvly  of  binding  i>  the  prettiest  .in J  most  .irtistic  wc  have  yet  come  across. '— y^r  AVrM  Brititk 
Mnil. 

'  r>oys  will  find  he  h.is  prepared  a  temptini;  dish,  into  which  they  may  dip  a^in  and  again 
with  interest  and  with  profit.     The  volume  is  handsomely  got  up.' — /'he  Scotsman. 


Fourth  Edition^  Just  published,  in  crcKi'n  Szv,  elegantly  bound  and  illustrat/kl, 

gilt  edges,  5^., 

STORIES    OF    SCHOOL    LIFE. 

r.v    ASCOTT    R.    HOPE, 
Author  of  *  A  Timk  al)out  Boys,'  *  A  Book  alx>ut  Dominies,'  etc,  etc. 

*  Ever>'  one  who  h.id  the  ko'^  foitunc  to  read  those  deli):htrMl  books  of  Mr.  Hone's,  "  A  Book 
about  I)uniinics  "  and  "  A  Ii<Kik  almut  Boys."  must  have  ruKi^'cred  a  hope  that  ne  would  some 
day  give  u>  a  colle<'tiim  of  iti.ries  .ibout  schoril  life  :  and  here  i<>  the  identical  l>ot>k.  The  stories 
arc  genial  a:id  refrohing,  rich  \%ith  ihu  hi«;hcst  moral  sentijiii-nts,  never  maudlin,  and  ihomuch.v 
natural.  We  trust  to  meet  Mr.  Hi>;>e  .ic.^in  .in«t  a^.iin  in  similar  \%orks,  fur  we  can  xssure  him 
th.il  n.)  vonviiional  ."l^ry  1*1  ■(  h;ts  rvi-r  '•c«.ii  writtni  ever  p:»«'i.  »cd  lialf  the  interest  or  enjoyment 
whi<:h  i\\v-:  -i.^rics  pi-^*  ■   .  ' — / '.v'/,";-  «•/.»//.•«. 

*  A  1  u'fw  m-  n*  ihoro;i.;l;l\  adapted  to  boys  cinn  >l  be  found.'— 7V!v  CVAr. 

[Continued  on  next  page. 
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Just  published^  crown  %vo^  cloth  extra^  gilt  edges^  with  numerous  Illustr aliens^ 

price  5J., 

STORIES    OF 
FRENCH     SCHOOL     LIFE. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE,  Author  of  •  A  Book  about  Dominies,*  *  Stories  about 

Boys,'  *  My  Schoolboy  Friends,*  etc 

'  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  the  productions  of  men  w^hose  sole  aim  is  to  supplv  interesting 
books  characterized  by  extreme  healthiness  of  tons,  and  tending  to  raise,  rather  than  depress, 
the  natural  spirit  of  emulation.  Such  are  the  books  of  our  Author  ^  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  recommend  this  new  work  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  what  thctr  children  should  read.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  leave  this  work  without  expressing  an  earnest  wish  that  the  efforts  of  the  author  to 
raise  the  tone  of  boyish  literature  may  not  be  without  fruit,  and  that  his  eflforts  will  be  s(;conded 
by  the  efforts  of  all  right-minded  men  i|ho  have  the  wel£su«  of  their  own  and  others'  children  at 
\kC3^ —Quarterly  yottmal  of  Education. 


Fourth  Edition^  crown  %vo^  cloth  extra^  jj.  6</., 

A    BOOK   ABOUT    DOMINIES: 

BEING  THE  REFLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 
'  Thb  is  a  manly,  earnest  book.    The  author  describes  in  a  series  of  es-says  the  life  and  work 
of  a  schoolmaster  ;  and  as  he  has  lived  that  life  and  done  that  work  fiom  delibemte  choice,  his 
story  is  worth  hearing.' — Tht  Spectatcr. 


Fourth  Edition^  crown  %fvo^  cloth  extra,  price  y.  6^., 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    BOYS. 

By  ASCOTT  R.   HOPE,  Author  of  'A  Book  about  Dominies,'  etc. 

*  This  volume  is  full  of  knowledge,  bolh  useful  and  entertaining,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words 
and  it  is  impossible  to  put  it  down  without  a  feeling  ot  personal  kindliness  towards  the  author. 
I  f  our  readers  think  we  nave  prai.sed  too  much  and  criticised  too  little,  we  can  only  say  there  is 
something  about  the  book  which  disarms  one's  critical  faculty,  and  appeals  to  them  to  judge  for 
themselves.  We  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  parent  and  schoolmaster  in  EngTand.' 
'Saturday  Review. 


Second  Edition f  crown  Sivo,  cloth  extra,  price  3^.  6</., 

TEXTS    FROM    THE    TIMES. 

Bv  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE,  Author  of  *  A  Book  about  Dominies,*  '  A  Book  about 

Boys,*  etc  etc. 

*  Mr.  Hope  is  a  very  sensible^  man,  and  speaks  what  is  well  worth  listenii^  to  for  its  good, 
practical  common-sense.  We  wish  that  some  of  our  novelists  would  especially  study  hk  essay 
upon  the  **  Novels  of  the  Period."  His  criticism  on  the  literature  of  th^  subject  is  full  of  home 
truths.  .  .  .  Let  us  give,  too,  a  word  of  praise  to  his  essay  "  On  going  to  the  Theatre."  In 
the  main,  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  ffV,  at  all  events,  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any 
dcsi^  of  forbidding  cakes  and  ale  :  but  we  fully  go  with  him  in  his  criticism  upon  the  utter 
stupidity  and  folly  of  our  modem  plays,  and  the  wretched  bad  acting  and  the  vulgarity  of  moat 
of  our  acton  and  actresses.  Mr.  Hope|s  book  deserves  a  place  in  every  lending  Ubrary  both 
in  town  and  country.  It  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  healthy  tone,  and  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  all  young  people.'— ffVx/Mr<>tf/^r  Review. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Just  ready,  crown  &v,  cloth  extra,  price  ys,  6d., 

MASTER    JOHN    BULL: 
A  HOLIDAY  BOOK  FOR  PARENTS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE,  Author  of  '  A  Book  about  Dominies,'  etc.  etc 

'  It  is  a  book  well  worth  feadin^  by  all  who  have  the  care  and  control  of  boys :  for  though 
they  may  not,  perhaps,  coijl^t  their  mistakes,  still  some  gleam  of  {ight  and  feeling  of  sympathy 
must  follow  from  reading  it.  Mr  Hope  knows  boy-nature,  and  he  also  knows  and  sees  the  errors 
and  mismanagement  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  scholastic  training  which  boys  of  the  middle- 
class  for  the  most  part  receive.  Amongst  many  serious  and  valuable  suKgestions  there  are  some 
capital  caricature  sketches,  and  specimens  of  boyish  composition.' — The  Athrm^utH. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 


*  A  marvel  of  cheapness  ahd  excellencey  even  in  this  age  of  cheap 

literature' — Observer. 


\ 


I  N  I  M  MO'S 


Library  Edition  of  Standard  Works. 

In  large  demy  8w,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  Vignette^  handsomely 
bounds  roocburgh  style^  gilt  top^  price  68.  each. 


1.  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works.  With 

a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  a  Copious  Glossary, 
and  numerous  Illustrations. 

•»•  This  Edition  is  based  on  the  Text  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Reed,  which 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate  ;  and,  so  for  as  regards  mechanical  cor- 
rectness, it  will  contrast  favourably  with  many  Idgh-priced  and  ambitious  editions. 

2.  Burtis's  Complete  Works.    Containing 

also  his  Remarks  on  Scottish  Song,  General  Correspondence,  Letters  to 
Clarinda,  and  Correspondence  with  George  Thomson.  With  Life  and 
Variorum  Notes,  and  full-page  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists. 

3.  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works.  In- 

cluding 'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  'Citizen  of  the  World,'  'Polite 
Learning,'  Poems,  Plays,  Essays,  etc.  etc. 

4.  Lord  Byron's  Poetical  *  Works.    With 

Life.    lUostrated  with  full-page  Engravings  on  Wood  by  eminent  Artists. 

5.  Josephus :  The  Whole  Works  of  Fla- 

VIUS  JOSEPHUS,  the  Jewish  Historian.  Translated  by  Wiluam 
Whiston,  A.M.     With  Life,  Portrait,  Notes,  and  Index,  etc 

6.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

Translated  from  the  Arabic.  An  entirely  New  and  Complete  Edition. 
With  upwards  of  a  Hundred  Illustrations  on  Wbod,  drawn  by  S.  J. 
Groves. 

7.  The  Works   of  Jonathan   Swift,  D.D. 

Carefully  selected.  Including  «A  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  'Gulliver's  Travels,' 
'Journal  to  Stella,'  *  Captain  Creichton,'  *  Directions  to  Servants,'  Essays, 
Poems,  etc.  etc.  With  a  Biography  of  the  Author,  and  Original  and 
Authentic  Notes. 

[Continued  en  next  page. 
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*  We  congratulate  the  lovers  of  good  literature  on  having  their  tastes 
supplied  at  such  a  cheap  rate' — The  City  Press. 


N  I  M  M  O'S 

Library  Edition  of  Standard  Works, 

CONTINUED, 

In  large  demy  8w,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  Vignette^  handsomely 
boundy  roxburgh  style,  gilt  top,  price  5b.  each. 


8.  The  Works  of  Daniel  Defoe.  Carefully 

selected  from  the  most  auflientic  sources.  Including  '  Robinson  Crusoe/ 
'Colonel  Jack,*  'Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,*  'Journal  of  the  Plague  in 
London,* '  Duncan  Campbell,* '  Complete  English  Tradesman,*  etc  etc. 
With  Life  of  the  Author. 

9.  The  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett.    Care- 

fully  selected  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Including  'Roderick 
Random,*  *  Peregrine  Pickle,* '  Humphry  Clinker,*  Plays,  Poems.  With 
Life,  etc. 

ID.  The    Canterbury    Tales    and    Faerie 

QUEEN  :  With  other  Poems  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Edited  for 
Popular  Perusal,  with  current  lUustratire  and  Explanatory  Notes.  With 
Lives  of  the  Authors. 

11.  The  Works  of  the  British  Dramatists. 

Carefully  selected  from  the  Original  Editions.  Including  the  best 
Plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  Christopher  Marlowe,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Philip  Massihper,  etc.  etc.  With  copious  Notes,  Bio- 
graphies, and  a  Historical  Introduction. 

12.  The  Scottish  Minstrel :  The  Songs  and 

Song  Writers  of  ScotUind  subsequent  to  Bums.  With  Biographies,  etc 
etc.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

13.  Moore:  ThePoetical  Works  of  Thomas 

MOORE.  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised.  With  Life.  lUustrated 
with  full-page  Engravings  on  Wood  by  eminent  Artists. 

14.  Fielding :    The    Writings   of    Henry 

FIELDING.  Comprising  his  Celebrated  Works  of  Fiction.  With 
Life,  etc.  • 

15.  Sterne:    The    Works    of    Laurence 

STERNE.  New  and  Complete  Edition.  Including  'Tristram 
Shandy,*  *  A  Sentimental  Journey,*  Sermons,  Letters,  etc.  etc. 

16.  Boswell's  Johnson:  The  Life  of  Samuel 

JOHNSON,  LL.  D.  By  James  Boswell.  New  and  Complete  Edition, 
carefully  revised  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  with  Notes,  etc  etc. 

•^*  This  Series  is  also  kept  bound  in  cloth  extra^  full  gilt  side^  hack,  and  edgts, 
price  dr.  6d,  each  ;  and  in  half -calf  extra,  marbUd  sides,  edges,  and  end 
papers^  price  %s,  6d.  each. 
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ytist  ready f 

IN  ENTIRELT  NBW  OUOTH  BINDINa, 

BMBIiEMATIO  DESIGN  WORKED  IN  GOLD  AND  BLACK.       , 

BNTIBKLT  NEW  MOBOCOO  BINDINQS, 

IN  ANTIQUE,  RAISED  AND  ILLUMINATED.  WITH  HIQH-CLASS  MEDALLION 

PORTRAITS  ON  SIDE,  PRICE  7«.  ed. 

AND  IN  EXTRA,  ILLUMINATED  AND  RAISED.  ELABORATE  NEW  DESIGN. 

PRICE  80.  ed. 

'    N  I  M  MO'S 

POPULAR   EDITION    OF   THE   WORKS 

.   OF    THE    POETS. 

/«  /tap.  Svo,  printed  on  toned  paper ^  'elegantly  bound  in  doth  extra, 
with  emblematic  design  worked  in  gold  and  black,  price  3*.  6d. 
each;  or  in  morocco  antique,  raised  and  illuminated,  price  js.  6d. 
each;  or  morocco  extra,  illuminated  and  raised,  elaborate  new 
design,  price  8f!  dd.  each;  or  Caledonian  wood,  fern  pattern, 
morocco  extra  back,  price  lor.  Each '  Volume  contains  a  Memoir, 
and  is  illustrated^  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  etigraved  on 
Steel,  and  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  on  Wood,  from  designs 
by  eminent  Artists;  also  beautiful  Illuminated  Title-page. 


1.  Ix)ngfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

2.  Scott's  Poetical  Works. 

3.  Byron's  Poetical  Works. 

4.  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

5.  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works. 

6.  Cowper's  Poetical  Works. 

7.  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

8.  Thomson's  Poetical  Works. 

9.  Goldsmith's  Choice  Works. 

10.  Pope's  Poetical  Works. 

11.  Burns's  Poetical  Works. 


[CanitMued  0n  next pa^. 
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I 


NIMMO'S 

POPULAR  EDITION   OF   THE   WORKS 

OF  THE   POETS, 


CONTINUED, 


12.  The  Casquet  of  Gems.    Choice  Selec- 
tions from  the  Poets. 

13.  The  Book  of  Humorous  Poetry. 

14.  Ballads:  Scottish  and  English. 

1 5.  The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

Two  Vols. 

16.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

Two  Vols. 

1 7.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Holy 

War. 

i  .  1 8.  Lives  of  the  British  Poets. 

I 

I 

19.  The  Prose  Works  of  Robert  Burns. 


*«*  This  Series  of  Books,  from  the  very  superior  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  handsomest  edition  of  the  Poets  in  the  market 
The  volumes  form  elegant  and  appropriate  Presents  as  School  Prizes  and  Gift- 
Books,  either  in  cloth  or  morocco. 

*  They  are  »  marvel  of  cheapncM,  loaie  of  the  volumes  exieoding  to  as  maoy  as  700^  and  even 
900,  pages,  printed  on  toned  puper  in  a  beautifully  clear  type.  Add  to  this,  that  they  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  wood  engravings,  are  elegantly  and  tastefully  bound,  and  that  they  are 
published  at  3s.  6d.  each,  and  our  recommendation  of  them  is  complete.'— kSV«/xi»r«M. 


lO  flf>OKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 


NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITIONS. 


NiMMo's  Elegant  Gift  Books. 

Small  ^0,  beautifully  printed  on  superior  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra, 

bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  68.  each, 

I. 

ROSES    AND    HOLLY: 

%  Sift  ISook  f0t  all  tf^e  gear.    QSttti^  <^rtgtnal  Illustrations 

iig  tmtntnt  Artists. 

*  This  is  really  a  collection  of  art  and  literary  genu— the  prettiest  book,  take  it  all  in  all,  that 
we  have  seen  this  tMaao^*'^Ilkirtrattd  Tim**, 

II. 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  PICTURES  FROM 

THE    POETS. 

92Stti|  Choice  Sllttstratums  !ig  tf^e  most  nmnmt  fl^rtists. 

III. 

GEMS    OF    LITERATURE: 

Elegant,  Hart,  anH  iSttsgesttbt.    Illnstratell  bg  iHsttngntsfi^  Artists. 

For  really  luxurious  books,  Nimmo's  '*  Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures  from  the  Poets  "  and  "  Gems 
of  Literature "  may  be  well  recommended.  They  are  luxotioos  in  die  bindinCt  in  die  print,  in 
the  engrarings,  and  in  the  paper.' — Morning  Post. 

IV. 

THE    BOOK    OF    ELEGANT 

EXTRACTS. 

^rofnst^  Ulnstrattli  fig  t^  most  tmtntnt  fl^tttsts. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  books  which  we  have  seen  for  some  tioMt,  and 
is  really  worthy  of  a  place  on  any  drawing-room  XaScAit,* —-Herald, 

V. 

THE    GOLDEN    GIFT: 

^toChstlg  innstrattH  fott^  Original  Engrabtngs  on  nSooH  \^ 

tmtntnt  ^Ir^tsts* 

*  It  consists  of  a  beautifullj  illustrated  selection  from  a  wide  field  of  atithor- 
sWp.'— Z>fl//K  Telegraph, 

[Continusdon  tuxtpmgt. 
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NiMMO's  Elegant  Gift  Books, 

•  CONTINUED. 


VI, 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  EDGAR 

ALLAN    POE. 


VII. 

THE    LITERARY    BOUQUET: 

GATHERED  FROM  FAVOURITE  AUTHORS. 
IprofoielQ  IlloftraUb  b]{  nmnntt  ^ztisti. 

'  Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  bears  evidence  of  great  good  taste  in  the 
selections,  and  equally  good  taste  in  the  arrangement.  Several  of  the  engravings 
rise  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  and  altogether  the  yolume  is  elegant  in  form. ' 
—  Tlie  Scotsman, 


VIII. 


THE 


TREASURY  -  OF    LITERATURE 
AND  ART: 


A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  BEST  WRITERS. 

Slttb  ntramoni  |Unstndiinu  bji  emi«iit  %tivtk%. 

*  It  contains  much  to  gratify  and  delight ;  in  fact,  a  melange  of  pleasant  things 
prettily  arranged  ;  elegant  in  all  that  concerns  its  mechanicalproduction,  accept- 
able  in  respect  to  its  literary  value,  and  equally  adapted  for  the  library  or  the 
drawing-room  table,  for  presentation,  and  for  preservation.' — TAe  BooksdUr. 


THE    GARLAND    OF    POETRY   AND 

PROSE. 

B  Y  CELEB R A  TED  A  UTHORS. 

WHb  nameroas  ^ngrabings  b^  eminent  ^rtists. 

'  Compiled  very  wisely  from  our  best  known  authors.  Its  contents  are  not 
only  worth  reading,  but  worth  reading  over  and  over  again.  **-y}(/  Pmbiishers* 
Circular. 

*  Tried  bv  every  test,  it  is  all  that  a  table-book  should  be.  Judged  from  a 
higher  stancuird  even,  it  passes  muster  bravely, — altogether  a  delightful  volume.' 
—  Th£  Boohellcr. 
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NIMMO'8   SELECT  LIBRARY. 


"■-■>-rw-*/'^'* 


Nnu  Series  of  Choice  Books,  beautifully  printed  on  superfine  paper,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  original  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists,  and  el^antiy  bound 
in  cloth  and  gold,  large  crtnun  $vo,  price  5b.  each. 

Second  Edition. 

1.  Almost    Faultless :    A   Story   of    the 

Present  Day.     By  the  Author  of  *  A  Book  for  Governesses.* 

•The  author  has  written  a  capital  story  in  a  high  moral  tone.*—  TAe  Court 
Jourtial.  ^ 

Second  Edition. 

2.  Lives  of  Old  English  Worthies  before 

the  Conquest.     By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

'  The  author's  aim  is  to  illuminate,  what  may  be  regarded  as  obscure,  certain 
periods  of  historic  England,  accompanied  with  biographical  sketches.  The 
book  is  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  and  cannot  fail  to  command  popular  sup- 
port. ' —  Courant, 

Second  Edition. 

3.  Eyery-day  Objects;   or,    Picturesque 

Aspects  of  Natural  History.     By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

'  As  an  introduction  to  heavier  works,  by  awakening  in  the  youthful  under- 
standing a  taste  for  knowledge  in  natural  science,  and  giving  them  a  brief  but 
clear  insight  into  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  much  they  wonder  at,  this  book 
will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.* — The  Examitter. 

Third  Edition. 

4.  My  Schoolboy  Friends:   A  Story  of 

Whitminster  Grammar  School.      By  Ascott  R.   Hope,  Author  of 
*  A  Book  about  Dominies,*  *  Stories  of  School  Life,'  etc 

*  "My  Schoolboy  Friends  *'  is  a  most  interesting  book.  It  has  many  attrac- 
ttve  qualities,  which  are  sure  to  win  for  it  a  wide  and  lasting  popularity  among 
the  best  sort  of  readers.  Boys,  for  whom  it  is  especially  i^Titten,  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  it.* — IVcstminstsr  Reiiew, 

Second  Edition. 

5.  Drifted    and    Sifted :    A   Domestic 

Chronicle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

'  The  author  of  this  interesting,  and  we  may  add  pathetic,  story  appears  to 
possess  the  art  of  reproducing  bygone  times  with  much  ability.* — The  Record, 
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NIMMO'Sj 

<|ibt  Sj^illmg  Illustrated  (Sift  §0oks. 


Crown  SvOy  beautifully  printed  on  Superfine  Paper^  profusely  illus- 
iratedby  Eminent  Artists^  and  richly  boiind  in  cloth  and  gold,  and 
gilt  edges,  price  5  J.  ecuh. 

Second  Edition. 

1.  Sword  and  Pen ;  or,  English  Worthies 

in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.    By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

*A  more  wholesome  book  for  young  readers  we  have  seldom  seen.* — The 
Athenaum^ 

Second  Edition. 

2.  Nome  Seton ;  or,  Driven  to  Sea.     By 

Mrs.  George  Cupples,  Author  of '  Unexpected  Pleasores,'  etc 

'  Mrs.  Cupples  has. given  to  the  boys  in  this  volume  just  the  sort  of  sea-story 
with  which  they  will  be  delighted.* — The  Scotsman. 

Second  Edition. 

3.  The  Circle  of  the  Year ;  or,  Studies  of 

Nature  and  Pictures  of  the  Seasons.     By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

'Its  purpose  is  to  tell  both  young  and  old,  but  especially  the  former,  how 
much  of  inteiest  there  is  in  everything  connected  with  nature.* — Bell's  Messenger. 

SECOND  Edition. 

4.  The  Wealth  of  Nature :  Our  Food  Sup- 

plies  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.     By  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery, 
A.M. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  boy  or  girl  a  volume  which 
more  equally  combines  the  instructive  and  interesting  in  literature.* — N.  B.  Mail. 

Fourth  Edition, 

5.  Stories  of  School  Life.     By  Ascott  R. 

Hope. 

6.  Stories    of  French   School    Life.     By 

Ascott  R.  Hope. 

•  We  were  among  the  many  who  greatly  admired  Mr.  Hope*s  "  Stories  of 
School  Life"  and  "  Stories  about  Boys,*'  and  when  we  found  that  he  had  under- 
taken to  illustrate  French  school  life,  we  gladly  0})ened  the  volume.  The  stories 
arc  interesting  in  the  highest  degree  ;  they  appeal  to  the  best  sjrmpathies  of  the 
lads  for  whom  they  are  written.  They  set  forth  the  right  and  the  true  against  the 
false,  and  they  are  full  of  good,  hearty  humour.* — Puolie  Opinion. 
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Aggregate  sale  of  the  following  popular  works^  162,000  copies. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  One  Hundred  and  Thixd 

price  3s.  6d., 

1.  HEATHir  OTTB  HOME.    We  Iiave  no  Saviour  but  Jesns,  and  no 

Home  but  Heaven. 

*  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  endeavours  to  describe  what  heaven  is,  as  shown  by  the 
light  of  reason  and  Scripture  ;  and  we  promise  the  reader  many  channing  pictmes  of  heavcsly 
bliss,  founded  upon  undeniable  audiority,  and  described  with  the  pen  of  a  dramatist,  which  can- 
not  fail  to  elevate  the  soul  as  well  as  to  delight  the  imaginati<m.  .  .  .  Part  ^Second  proves,  m  a 
manner  as  beautiful  as  it  is  convincing,  the  doctrine  op  the  kkcocnition  op  psibnds  1m 
HRAVBN, — a  subject  of  which  the  author  makes  much,  introducing  many  touching  scenes  of 
Scripture  celebrities  meeting  in  heaven  and  discoursing  erf"  their  experience  on  earth.    Put  Third 

DEMONSTRATES  THE  INTEREST  WHICH  THOSE  IN  HEAVEN  PEEL  IN  EARTH,  AND  PROVES,  WITH 
REMARKABLE  CLEARNESS,  THAT  SUCH  AN  INTEREST  EXISTS  NOT  ONLY  WITH  THE  AlMIGHTT 
AND   AMONG  THE  ANGELS^    BUT  ALSO   AMONG  THE   SPIRITS   OP   DEPARTED    PRIENDS.      We   UB- 

hesitatingly  give  our  oninion  that  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  producdoDS  of  a 
religious  character  whicn  has  appeared  for  some  time  ;  and  we  would  desire  to  see  it  pass  ioto 
extensive  circulation.'— ^iSur^fmo  Herald. 

A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF   *  HEAVEN    OUR    HOME/ 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  Thirty-fint  Tlioiiaaiid«  price  5s.  6d., 

2.  MEET  FOS  HEAVEN.     A  State  of  Oraoe  upon  Earth  the  only 

Preparation  for  a  State  of  Glory  in  Heaven. 
*The  author,  in  his  or  her  former  work,  "  Heaven  our  Home,"  portrayed  a  social  hkawkk, 

WHKKK  SCATTERED  FAMILIES  MEET  AT  LAST   IN  LOVING  INTERCOURSE  AND  IN  POSSESSION   OT 

FR.<FECT  KECOGNiTioN,  to  Spend  a  uever-euding  eternity  of  peace  and  love.  In  the  preaent  work 
the  individual  state  of  we  children  of  God  is  attempted  to  be  unfolded,  and  more  e^MSciallj  the 
state  of  probation  which  is  set  apart  for  them  on  earth  to  fit  and  prepare  erring  mortals  for  the 
society  of  the  saints.  .  .  .  The  work,  as  a  whole,  displays  an  originaIit3r  of  conceptioo,  a  flofw 
of  luiiguaee,  and  a  closeness  of  reasoning  rarely  found  m  religious  publications.  .  .  .  The  ^Mthor 
combats  the  pleasing  and  generally  accepted  belief,  tbat  death  will  bppect  an  bntiss  chance 
ON  the  si'Iritual  condition  op  our  souls,  and  that  all  who  enter  into  bii»  will  be  placed  on 
a  common  level.' — Glas£ow  HtraUL 

A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF   *  MEET    FOR    HEAVEN.' 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

Crown  3vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  Twenty-fixst  Thomand,  price  5s.  6d., 

3.  LIFE  IK  HEAVEir.    Theroi  Faith  is  changed  into  Sight,  and  Hope 

is  passed  into  blissful  Fruition. 

'  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  which  have  been  issued  from  the 
during  the  present  generation  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  pu' 
the  two  atttactive  volumes  to  which  it  forms  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  sequel. '--C4rr 
Journal. 

A    CHEAP     EDITION    OF    'LIFE     IN     HEAVEN,' 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges.  Seventh  ThOQMUid,  price  3s.  6d., 

4.  OHRTST'8    TBANSFIGUEATIOH ;    or,    Tabor'a    Teachings,      A 

Glimpse  of  Christ's  Glory  and  Intercourse  with  his  People  for  Ever. 

'  The  m.-iin  subjects  discussed  in  this  new  work  are,  Christ's  glory  and  eternal  inteicoufac  with 
\\.>  )K()]>le.  These  ore  developed  with  great  power  of  thought  and  great  beauty  of  languajre. 
I  he  look  is  sure  to  meet  with  as  flattering  a  reception  as  the  author's  former  works.  ^7«# 

A   CHEAP    EDITION    OF    *  CHRIST'S   TRANSFIGURATION,' 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 
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Demy  %vOy  clothe  prUe  lou.  6^.» 

JAMIESON'S     SCOTTISH- 
DICTIONARY. 

Abridged  from  the  Dictionary  and  Supplement  (iQ  4  vols.  4to)  by  John 
Johnstone.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  John 
LoNGMUiR,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Lecturer  in  King's  College  and  Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen. 

'  No  small  difficulty  must  needs  attend  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  the 
present,  arising  as  much  from  similarities  between  the  two  languages  as  from  any 
other  source.  However,  we  may  safely  congratulate  the  Editor  upon  the  way  in 
which  such  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
present  work  is  a  monument  of  patient  toil  and  laborious  investigation.  The 
authorities  for  each  wdrd  are  given,  while,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  there 
seem  to  be  no  omissions. ' — Educational  Times, 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  EDITION  OF 

WILSON'S 

TALES'   OF    THE     BORDERS, 

AND   OF    Scotland: 

HISTOBIOAIi,    TRADZnONART,    AND    HCAOINATIVB. 

Edited    by    ALEXANDER    LEIGHTON, 
One  of  the  Original  Editors  and  Contributors. 

In  announcing  the  completion  of  the  Copyright  Edition  of  the  Border  Tales, 
the  Publisher  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  anything  in  recommendation 
of  a  work  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  general  competition,  and  which  has  in- 
creased in  public  favour  with  its  yeara.  Equally  suited  to  all  classes  of  readers, 
it  has  been  received  with  delight  in  the  school-room,  the  drawing-room,  the  par- 
lour, and  the  village  reading-room.  Many  of  the  Tales  have  been  publicly  read. 
The  high  tone  of  its  morality  renders  it  an  admirable  small  library  for  young 
members  of  the  family. 

The  new  Edition  is  comprised  in  Twenty-four  Volumes,  sewed  in  elegant 
wrapper,  price  is.  each.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  forming  an  inde- 
pendent collection  of  stories.  The  work  may  also  be  had  in  Twelve  Double 
Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  each,  or  in  roxburgh,  gilt  tup, 
for  libraries,  etc.,  4s.  eacK 

Those  who  already  possess  the  first  twenty  Volumes  are  recommended  to  com- 
plete their  sets  by  purchasing  the  four  New  Volumes,  the  last  of  which  contains 
a  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Editor  and  principal  contributor,  Alexander  Lcighlon, 
with  a  copious  Glossary. 
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IVmy  Sto,  bomid,  price  3s.  6d., 

THE  MECHANICS  AND  STUDENT'S 

GUIDE 

In  the  Pesigmng  a>^j>  Constri'ction  of  General  Machine  Gearing. 

JUnBtntrb  bitb  nmiuroiii  ^riciaal  Csgnfrmgfl. 
Edited  by  Francis  H.  Joynson,  Author  of  *The  Metals  used  in  Construction.* 


Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  65., 

THE  NATIONAL  MELODIST: 

Two  Hundred  Standard  Songs,  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the 

Pianoforte. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  KIESER. 

I 

••*  This  Volume  cotuUtt  o/a  Collection  of  ike  most^o^ular  EmgUsk,  Scotch,  /risk, 
and  American  Songs,  and  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  host  publisked. 


In  cro^Ti  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  eilges,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE    BIRTH-DAY    BOOK    OF 

PROVERBS: 

Consisting  of  a  Serious,  Satirical,  or  Humorous  Sentence,  Proverb,  and  Verse  of 

Poetry  for  every  Day  in  the  Year. 

ItY  C.  K. 

•»•  Elei^autly  printed  in  Two  Colours,  with  Carmine  Bortlcr,  and  iiiterlenvitl 

so  as  to  form  a  Diary  for  the  entry  of  Birthdays,  etc. 

'  TYiU  little  work.  l>eautifully  printed,  handsomely  bound,^  and  admirably  comoilcd.  i<  a 
collrctiun  ui  gems  itf  which  one  c.iitnoc  speak  too  hijchly.  SuiTice  it  to  uy,  he  wtio  Uir«  it» 
Oinient»  to  heart  will  m-vcr  want  hu[>e  to  beckon  him  on,  wisdum  to  i(uide  him,  or  philosophy  to 
sustain  him  '—Civil Senue  CaMtti. 
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